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CONTAINING  ANSWERS  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS  : 

23.  Number  of  acres  in  your  parish  or  parishes,  following  the  division  as  takeu  by 
the  enumerators  under  the  Population  Returns,  and  stat.ng  whether  the  same 

^^H^m^hpuHfe  common?  how  much  woodland  ? how  much  arable,  pasture, 
waste,  and  bog,  in  your  parish,  so  far  as  you  are  enabled  to  descr.be  the  same 

25.  What  is  the  average  rent  of  arable  land,  and  of  pasture  land,  in  your  parish  . 

26.  Does  the  con  acre  system  prevail  in  your  parish  ? 

27.  Name  the  highest  and  lowest  rent  usually  paid  for  con  acres  . 

28  Is  the  con  acre  crop,  on  the  average,  a remunerating  crop?  or  are  excessive 
rents'ever  given  for  con  acre  ground,  from  other  considerations  than  of  actual  value  ? 

29  To  what  extent  has  the  system  of  throwing  small  farms  into  large  ones  taken 

olace  in  your  parish,  and  what  has  become  of  the  dispossessed  tenants  ? . 

30.  What  number  of  emigrants,  and  of  what  description,  have  left  your  parish  dur.ng 


each  of  the  last  three  years? 

31.  To  what  country  have  they  gone?  . 

32.  Have  they  received  any,  and  what  assistance,  for  the  purposes  of  emigration  ? 

33.  Are  the  landed  proprietors  absentee  or  resident?  if  absentee,  do  they  reside  in 
any  part  other  of  Ireland  ? 

34.  What  is  the  general  extent  of  the  farms  held  in  your  parish  ? Are  they  gene- 
rally held  by  the  tenant  in  occupation  from  the  head  landlord  ? 

35  What  number  of  labourers  have  had  employment  on  the  public  roads  in  your 
parish,  within  the  last  year,  and  in  what  mode  or  modes  have  the,  been  paid? 
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Con  Acre, 
Quarter,  or 
Score  Ground. 

Connaught. 
County  Galway. 

Examinations 
taken  by- 

Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 
W.T.  M'CulIagh,  Esq. 


CON  ACRE,  QUARTER,  OR  SCORE  GROUND. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Samuel  Abbott,  Esq. — Thomas  Birmingham,  Esq.,  agent  to  Lord  Clonbrock. — Patrick  Byrne,  par'lsh  Aughrim 

labourer. — John  Comer,  formerly  a weaver,  now  a labourer. — James  Comyn,  Esq. — Manns  : 

Gavin,  labourer. — Gill,  steward  to  Mr.  Wade. — John  King,  smith. — Thomas  Lally, 

labourer. — John  Lloyd,  formerly  a steward  to  Mr.  Wade. — Mr.  P.  Maher,  farmer,  holding  200 
acres. — Rev.  Henry  Martin,  Rector.— William  M‘Dermott,  carpenter. — Michael  O’Neill, 
baker. — William  Perry,  weaver. — Mr.  Poe. — Thomas  Wade,  Esq. — Ward,  labourer. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails  to  a considerable  extent  in  this  parish.  “ About  two-thirds  of 
the  labourers  have  con  acre  potatoes  every  year,  and  about  one-third  of  the  land  let  for  con 

acre  is  taken  by  tradesmen,  cottiers,  and  small  farmers.” — {Perry,  Lloyd,  and  Lally.) 

“ It  is  generally  set  in  roods  and  half- roods.  There  is  not  a workman  in  the  parish  who  holds 

half  an  acre  of  con  acre  potatoes.” — {Comer.) “ Labourers  don't  take  con  acre  oats;  a 

better  class  of  persons  generally  take  one  or  two  acres.” — {Byrne.) “ I have  often  set 

con  acre  for  my  master;  and,  though  I set  twenty  acres  in  the  season,  I never  knew  a man  to 

take  more  than  half  an  acre  for  potatoes, nor  more  than  two  acres  for  oats.-’ — Lloyd. “The 

land  is  generally  ploughed,  and  in  some  instances  manured,  for  them ; they  sometimes  have  to 
scraw  and  burn  it,  but  they  must  always  procure  the  seed  themselves.” — {Gill.) 

Eight  barrels  of  oats  to  the  acre  are  considered  to  be  a very  good  crop ; 6 and  12  are  the  two 

extremes.” — {Flaherty.) “Fourteen  barrels  are  a good  crop  for  what  we  call  ‘ the  first  crop,’ 

and  12  are  very  fair  for  ‘ the  second.’  ” — {Lloyd.)— The  rent  of  con  acre  varies,  according  to 

the  quality  of  the  land,  from  £5  to  £10.  “ If  the  landlord  provides  manure  the  rent  charged 
is  £10  or  £10.  10j.  ; if  the  land  is  to  be  scrawed  and  burned  by  the  labourer  the  rent  is  £8 
or  £8.  8.y. ; and  bottom  land,  which  is  not  much  better  than  bog,  may  be  had  for  £5.” — 

{Lloyd.) “ Dunged  land  is  very  scarce  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and,  as  it  gives  a better 

and  more  plentiful  crop,  it  is  dearer.” — {Flaherty.) — “ The  potatoes  which  are  produced  on 

manured  land  are  of  a much  better  quality  than  those  produced  on  burned  ground ; and  the 
first  question  a man  is  asked  when  he  is  selling  potatoes,  is  whether  they  grew  on  burned  or 
manured  land;  and  if  he  can  show  that  they  are  ‘ dung  potatoes,’  he  will  get  from  \d.  to  Id. 
more  in  the  stone  for  them.” — {Larkin.) 

“ The  con  acre  rent,  of  the  best  oat  land  is  £8.  8y.  for  the  first  crop,  and  from  £6  to  £6.  6y. 
for  the  second  crop.  Land  of  an  inferior  quality  is  set  for  £6  for  the  first  crop,  and  for  about 
£3.  10. y.  or  £4  for  the  second,  but  very  few  persons  wish  to  take  the  second.” — (P.  Byrne.) 

Con  acre  rent  is  generally  paid  in  cash.  “ Very  few  pay  in  labour,  and  in  all  these  instances 

they  must  work  at  a low  rate.” — (P.  Byrne.) “When  gentlemen  are  setting  bad  land,  they 

promise  to  take  the  rent  in  labour  as  an  inducement  to  poor  people  to  take  it.” — {Lloyd.) 

“ Those  who  pay  their  con  acre  rent  to  Mr.  Wade  in  labour  work  at  5 d.  a-day.” — {Gill.) 

The  labourer’s  chief  dependence  is  on  con  acre ; and  if  the  crop  is  not  as  productive  as  he 
expected,  he  leaves  it  for  the  rent  and  turns  out  to  beg,  unless  he  has  credit  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, in  which  case  he  promises  twice  the  market  price  of  whatever  provisions  he  gets.  “ I 
know  a gentleman  who  sold  potatoes  in  the  market  for  2d.  per  stone,  and  gave  the  same  out 

on  credit  at  4 |d.” — {Lloyd.) “ So  far  is  the  labourer  from  being  allowed  to  dig  the 

potatoes  and  use  them  before  he  has  paid  the  rent,  that,  unless  he  is  a very  good  mark,  he 
will  not  be  allowed  to  set  them  without  procuring  good  security ; nor  would  he  be  allowed  to 
take  a part  of  the  crop  to  the  market  to  sell,  that  he  might  release  the  remainder.” — {Larkin.) 

“ I have  been  refused  permission  to  set  potatoes  myself,  because  I was  considered  a bad 

mark.” — ( Comer.) 

The  expenses  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  grown  on  burned  land  are  stated  to  be  as  follow 


£.  s.  d. 

Rent S 8 0 

Scrawing 1 0 0 

Footing  the  scraws 0 2 S 

Turf 0 S 0 

Burning — (20  men,  at  S cZ.  per) 0 13  4 

Spreading  ashes  and  slits 0 5 4 


Carried  forward  ....  £.10  17  4 

B B B 
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£.  s. 


*Seed  

Planting — (20  men) 
t Refilling—  (12  men) 
Digging— (32  men) 

Picking 

To  agent  as  earnest, 

rent 

Surveyor 


Brought  forward 10  17 

2 6 

0 13 

• 0 8 

1 1 

0 2 

which  is  not  allowed  when  paying 

0 4 

0 0 


d. 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

8 

0 

6 


Total  cost £15  13  2 


The  produce  of  a “profitable  acre”  is  stated  to  be  about  40  barrels,  which,  if  sold  at  the  time 
of  dicing,  would  bring  S.y.  per  barrel,  amounting  to  £16.  Potatoes  are  very  rarely  so  low;  as 
8s  at  anvD other  time  of  the  year;  they  are  sometimes  as  high  as  14s.,  and  the  common  price 
in  summer  is  3d.  per  stone,  i.  e.  (at  48  stones  to  the  barrel),  12s.  per  barrel,  amounting  to  £24. 
Thus  there  would  be  a profit  of  6s.  10 d.  to  the  grower  if  he  sold  m the  early  part  of  the 
season,  which  is  the  only  time  at  which  the  labourer  or  poor  man  will  sell;  and  he  would  not  sell 
even  then  if  he  could  avoid  it,  but  he  must  frequently  do  it  to  pay  money  that  he  has  borrowed 
to  release  his  crop,  and  a profit  of  £8.  6s.  to  the  farmer,  who  is  able  to  hold  over  his  potatoes. 
(Several  of  the  witnesses  assisted  in  making  the  above  calculation.) 

« I do  not  believe  that  any  man  thinks  of  setting  con  acre  without  preparing  to  collect  the 
rent  through  the  medium  of  the  quarter  sessions.  The  reply  of  a steward  to  me,  when  1 asked 
hinurespecting  the  time  when  the  promissory  notes  for  rent  should  be  made  due,  was,  ‘ You 
had  better  fix  it  so  as  to  fall  in  just  before  the  quarter  sessions.’  I do  not  think,  having 
myself  put  the  matter  practically  to  the  test,  that  the  system  can,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
poor  be  done  away  with.;  at  the  same  time,  however,  I must  declare  my  conviction  that  it 
cannot  honestly  be  carried  on,  though  many  are,  no  doubt,  engaged  in  it  who  either  do  not  see, 
or  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  inquire  into,  the  results  that  inevitably  flow  from  it.  (liev. 
Mr.  Martin.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Thomas  Birmingham,  Esq.,  agent  to  Lord  Clonbrock,  and  several  other  proprietors. — 

Campbell,  labourer.— James  Comyn,  Esq.,  Ballinderry.— Mr.  John  Connolly,  of  Barnaville, 

farmer. Mr.  John  Connor,  an  extensive  farmer. — Captain  Davis,  Hampstead. — Rev.  John 

Delmege,  Rector  of  Kilconnel.— Edmund  Donnellan,  Esq.,  Hillswood.— John  Evans,  Esq., 
of  Cross,  landholder. — Edmund  Fallon,  Esq.,  Brooklodge. — Charles  Filgate,  Esq.,  agent  to 
Sir  Ross  Mahon— Patrick  Flaherty,  an  unemployed  labourer. — Mr.  John  Fox,  shopkeeper 
, and  farmer,  Kilconnel.— John  Ginnessy  and  Martin  Daly,  cottiers.— Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  p.  p. 
Killane  and  Grange.— Rev.  Henry  Hunt,  Rector  of  Ahascragh.— Rev.  Mr.  Lawless,  p.  p. 
Killalaton. — Alexander  Lynch,  Esq.  — John -Neil,  labourer.  John  Nutley,  labourer. 
Rev.  Mr.  O’CbNNOR.— Charles  O’Kelly,  Esq.— John  Parker,  Ballyglass.— Peter  Salmons, 

labourer,  Killalaton— Rev. Seymour,  Ballymacward.— Charles  Stanford, Esq., Grange. 

John  Trench,  Esq.,  of  Woodlawn. 

Con  acre  is  defined  by  the  witnesses  to  mean  the  taking  of  land  merely  for  the  crop  or  for  the 
season,  and  the  term  is  applied  equally  to  potatoes  and  to  oats.  Pasture  or  lay  land  is  usually 
set  for  con  acre,  and  permission  is  given  to  burn  it.  Potatoes  are  grown  the  fiist  yeai,  and 
generally  oats  the  second.  The  con  acre  system  is  universal  in  all  parts  of  the  barony,  and 
even  many  of  the  shopkeepers  in  various  villages  resort  to  it.  The  cumbrous  nature  of  potatoes, 
and  the  consequent  expenditure  of  time  on  the  carriage,  does  not  oblige  the  labourer  to  take 
con  acre  rather  than  purchase  in  the  market,  as  unfortunately  the  labourers  have  but  too 
much  spare  time.  The  chief  objects  gained  by  the  labourer  are,  that  he  obtains  thereby  a 
large  proportion  of  the  year’s  food  for  himself  and  family ; that  he  is  able  to  dispose  of  his 
own  labour  in  the  rearing  of  it;  and,  above  all,  that  he  gains  time  by  the  mode  of  payment. 
In  hardly  any  case  does  a labourer  take  con  acre  with  a view  to  profit.  To  exemplify  this 
assertion  Mr.  Comyn  handed  in  the  following  statement  relating  to  one  of  his  own  labourers : 

The  man  took  one  rood  of  con  acre,  at  a rent  of  £7  an  acre,  or  £1. 15.y.  for  his  own  portion. 

His  account  stood  thus  : — 

Dr.  £■  s.  d.  \ c 

To  rent 1 15  0 | By  & 

To  labour • J 16  0 

To  profit 0 J 0 

£2  16  0 

It  should  be  added  that  the  potatoes  have  been  here  calculated  at  the  highest  price,  as 
they  rarely  reach  2 d.  a stone,  except  during  seasons  of  great  scarcity. 

The  usual  quantity  of  con  acre  taken  by  a family  is  from  one  to  three  roods,  but  most 
persons  find  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  as  much  as  they  desire.  The  grass  land,  which  in 
this  barony  is  let  for  con  acre,  is  always  scrawed  by  the  labourer,  that  is,  is  moved  somewhat 

* Some  say  that  £l.  16s.  would  purchase  seed  at  the  average  rate, 
t Some  of  the  witnesses  were  of  opinion  that  10  men  would  refill  the  acre. 


n barrels,  of  48  stone  each,  at  Id.  per 
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deeper  than  paring,  but  not  so  deep  as  digging ; on  such  land  no  manure  is  put,  and  the 
labourer  furnishes  his  own  seed.  “ We  think  that,  supposing  the  labourers  to  be  good  judges 
of  the  capability  of  a piece  of  land,  it  may  be  set  down,  that  if  £10  an  acre  be  paid  for  land, 
the  produce  will  be  10  barrels  to  the  rood ; if  £7  be  paid,  then  seven  barrels  to  the  rood,  and 

on-  (Captain  Davis,  Messrs.  Donnellan,  Fox,  Comyn,  and  nearly  all  the  witnesses  ) 

The  proportion  of  the  refuse  of  potatoes  is  differently  stated.  Mr.  Darinellan  says,  that  “ the 
poor  consider  very  little  of  their  crop  as  refuse,  not  more  than  a twentieth  part.” — Mv.'  Limch 
thinks  that  the  refuse  may  be  estimated  as  higher;  he  says,  “The  worst  go  to  the  pigs,  those 
of  middle  quality  are  kept  for  seed,  and  the  best  are  used  for  food.” 

« The  bargain  for  con  acre  is  generally  for  money,  and  a note  for  the  amount  is  sometimes 
given  at  the  time  of  letting ; afterwards  the  letter  often  consents  to  take  labour  in  part  pay- 
ment, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  labourer  would  always  gladly  give  work  on  account  ”— 
(Mr.  Fox  and  Captain  Davis.)— — An  agreement  to  pay  a part  in  labour,  at  lower  wages 
than  is  going  m the  country,  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  con  acre  transactions  ° 

On  the  question,  "Whether  starvation  or  begging  would  not 'be  the  necessary  consecmence 
ot  the  produce  of  con  acre  not  being  equivalent  to  the  l-entr  all  concurred  that  ‘'there  would 
4e  no  alternative;'  and  Captain  Davie  and  Mr.  Kenny  added,  “We  now  see  what  all  vour 
questions  are  for,  you  want  us  to  allow  the  necessity  of  poor  laws.”  Sometimes  the  entire  cron 
is  not  worth  the  rent,  not  taking  into  consideration  the  labour;  in  such  cases  it  is  usual  to  make 
an  abatement  m the  rent,  or  at  least  take  labour  in  payment.  If  an  abatement  be  made  the 
labourer  will  make  every  exertion  to  meet  his  bargain;  “he  is  indisposed  to  throw  up  the  cron 
lest  he  should  injure  his  credit,  and  get  no  con  acre  to  hire  the  next  year,  and  so  be  deprived  of 
his  mam  dependence  for  existence.”— (Mr.  Birmingham  and  Rev.  Mr.  Lawless  p p ) 

If  the  crop  be  hot  worth  releasing,  the  landlord  may  sell  the  produce,  or  process  the  labourer 
lor  the  rent,  but  such  a proceeding  is  almost  unknown,  '“For  my  part,  I charge  £10  10j.  an 
acre  for  my  land;  with  leave  to  burn,  and  I am  willing  at  any  time  to  take  the  crop,  alio  win  o- 
ior  the  seed  and  labour  expended  upon  it.  I offered  to  buy  the  potatoes  at  the  market  price 
before  they  were  dug,  but  could  not  get  a stone  of  them;  this  occurred  last  year,  I am  also 

willing  to  do  the  saipe  this  year.”— (Captain  Davis.)  - It.  is  admitted  that  it  would  be  most 

desirable  to  give  the  tenant  the  power  of  withdrawing  from  his  contract  in  case  of  a failure  in 
the  crop.  The  labourer  is  always  permitted  to  dig  the  potatoes,  but  not  to  remove  them  from 
the  held  until  the  rent,  has  been  paid;  during  the  time  of  digging  he  is  allowed  to  carry  off  as 
much  as  his  daily  wants  require;  and  this  permission  is  continued  if  he  consent  to  pass  his 

note  for  the  rent.— (Messrs.  Donnellan  and  Trench.) Con  acre  for  oats,  is  taken  by  a class 

ot  men  in  comfortable  circumstances  compared  with  those  who  take  con  acre  for  potatoes  The 
practice  is  followed  by  small  farmers,  who  look  for  no  other  profit  than  the  straw.  “ He  who  takes 
the  con  acre  for  potatoes  never  takes  thecon  acre  for  oats  after  them;  the  snu^er  man  takes  the 
oats,  and  after  the  seed  and  rent  he  has  nothing  to  remunerate  him  but  the  straw.”— (Mr  A 

Lynch.) All  the  witnesses  are  of  opinion,  that  could  employment  for  wages  be  substituted  for 

the  con  acre  system,  it  would  be  most  desirable.  The  witnesses  allow  that  thl  con  acre  system  has 
the  effect  o increasing  the  population,  but  seem  to  think  that  the  ease  with  which  farms  have  been 
hitherto  subdivided  has  been  more  productive  of  increase.  Mr.  Birmingham  states  that  the  nature 
ot  the  law  respecting  the  burning  of  land  is  such,  that  it  is  impossible  to  enforce  it;  and  further 
that  permission  is  universally  given  to  burn,  not  only  lay  land,  but  also  tilled  land.  Con  acre 
of  lay  land  requires  but  little  cultivation;  the  crop  is  in  general  carefully  weeded  as  it  is  of 
such-  vital  importance  to  the  labourer.  He  is  not.  anxious  to  spend  any  manure  on  it,  a,  his 
interest  does  not  extend  beyond  the  immediate  crop.  - The  con  acre  systems  not  productive  of 
litigation  between  the  faimeis  and  labourers.  Labourers  express  themselves  grateful  for  small 
portions  of  con  acre;  many  of  them  who  were  spoken  to  on  the  subject  designated  different 
landholders  as  good  or  bad  according  as  they  let  much  or  little  of  their  ground  for  potatoes 
without  particular  reference  to  whether  the  rents  demanded  were  high  or  low  Mr  A Lunch 
stated,  that  “he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  letting  con  acre  for  20  yearn,  and  that  he  neverhad 
nacl  occasion  to  distrain. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination.  * 

Samuel  Armstrong,  farmer.  — Simon  Armstrong,  Esq.,  Hollymount.—  ^ Cassidy.— John 

Crawford,  farmer.  — Rev.  G.  Crook.— John  Evans  Cullin,  Esq.,  Tanganboy.  — Henrv 
Dohoan,  Cormick  Ferguson,  and  James  Green,  farmers.  — Roiiert  James,  Esq  Hanoi 

Hamilton.  John  Kell,  Esq.,  agent  to  Mr.  Fox. Keore-Eev.  Mr.  Laeatt,  curate,  Manor 

Hamilton.— Rev.  Thomas  Maguire,  r.  r„  Innismagrath— Rev.  James  M'Gouran,  v.  p.— Rev. 
P.  M'Manus,  a.  o.  c.  Lawrence  Mbahan,  Pateick  Meehan,  Amen  Nixon,  James  Nixon,  and 

Thomas  Nixon,  farmers.— John  O’Donnell,  Esq.,  LarkBeld. O’Donnell,  Esq.,  barrister- 

at-laiv.— Rev.  C.  Postlbthwaitr,  curate.— Phehm  Rooneen.— John  RurHenroaD,  William 
Rutledge,  and  John  Stewart,  farmers.— Paul  Wilson,  labourer.  —Rutledge  Wilson,  farmer.— 
James  Winter. 

By  con  acre  is  meant  ground  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  either  by  manure  or  havino- 
oeen  broken  up  from  a state  of  pasture,  and  let  for  a single  crop  at  a high  vent.— (Mr.  Arm- 
pvwfVv  • J-S  a ®ys,te™  I''1”?’1  has  become  necessary  in  a country  where  land  is  scarce,  and 
th?  maJ°nty  the  inhabitants  can  obtain  no  employment  for  hire.  A man,  therefore 
there  i UP™  which  he  can  expend  that  portion  of  his  labour  for  which  otherwise 

e would  have  been  no  demand.  He  could  certainly  obtain  the  potatoes  at  a cheaper  rate 
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the  market  if  |*J 

Sot  be  obliged  to  have  recomae  to  a distant  market ton  hi  tvMVy  l 1„  taking 

an  article;  this  taprafit,  because  he  can  scared,  succeed  in  having  a 

he  would  no  doubt  clear  something  on  is  T-  C ^ j the  neighbourhood  of  towns 

throughout  the  barony  but  prevails  to  a gr eate of  ° iaboUrers  in  the 
than  in  remote]  rural  districts,  on  to  diminish  their, . 

former,  and  also  because  mechanics,  and  P J'A  y The  average  quantity  taken 

by  a family  is  about  Halt  an  ace,  y i required  on  the  con  acre  is  performed 

rent  of  any  large  quantity.  (Nixon.)  children  Ploughs  are  little  used  in  .the 

give  too  or  throe  crops  of  potatoes  without  any  dung.  / “ „eiutare._(A™  and 

and  the  price  of  it  and  the  rent  are  alone  to  be  set  dost  16  to  20  barrels  of  80 

lSa  that” would  yield  20  barrels  an  acre; 
stones  each.— (Nurma)  11  “ust  _(Clauedy.) Mr.  Nixon  admits  that  none  but  the 

Coition  rf'Xe  potatoes  prod“ed  in  T;  but  that  is  never  taken  into  conskleration  in  laying 
a vSue  on  the  centre,  till  landlord  only  »ks  rf  the  total  number  f bar^ 

The  rent  of  the  con  acre  is  almost  always  paid  n money,  at  least  “e  . ^ 

and  of  course  he  makes  the  best  bargain  lie  can  as  to  the  late  of  wages.  (Reu  I . A g 

v pi It  is  not  the  custom  either  to  bargain  to  pay  pait  in  money,  ana  part  m l 

during  the  harvest  afwages  lower  than  the  current  rate,  or  to  give  duty-labour  besides  the 

'“Wi^r^fails  it  very  frequently  is  left  in  the  landlord's  hands  in  lieu  of  the  rout. 

neany  the  same  tarn  . a 6 l ( . a The  labourers  are  generally  allowed  to 

Z XKeh  potZ  o^aiin^  “i.  a u.”  to  the  landlord,  but  it  depends  altogether 
oiwtheir  credit  andcharacter  whether  they  are  allowed  to  move  them  oil  the  ground  previous 

bit  few  landlords  who  refuse  permission  to  take  as  much  as  their  daily  wants  require,  so  long 
as  enough  remains  on  the  ground  to  cover  the  entire  amount  ol  rent ; when  the  landlord  thinks 
there  a barely  enough  for  the  rent,  the  tenant  must  go  on  credit  and  pay  just  as  high  for 
what  he  gets  as  if  he  had  not  a potato  in  the  world,  and  I have  known  a man  to  be  se]kn0 
uotatoes  ®at’  Id  a stone  above  the  market  price  to  labourers  who  could  not  pay  the  con  aero 

to  hisfather"-(C.  Ferguson:) “That's  the  faef-f/omm Carey.)— -Some  system 

Tto  he  wished  for  which  will  afford  a subsistence  to  all  men  and  women;  the  worst  of  the 
present  system  is,  that  the  women  live  on  the  exertions  of  tile  " 
have  no  ormortunitv  to  earn  anything  themselves. — (Rev.  Thomas  Maguiie,  P.  P.)  1 

difficulty  of  obtaining  potato  ground  has  not  yet  reached  such  a pitch  as  to  drive  the  peasantry 
to  break  the  law  by  burning  land,  but  it  must  do  so  sooner  or  later.-(iV™.)— The 
labourer  is  by  no  means  so  careful  in  the  cultivation  of  his  con  acre  as  he  would  be  of  ground 
5 TmaSy ; it  is  surprising  how  little  pains  they  bestow  on  what  they  pa, too 'dearjor; 
they  think  very  little  about  weeding  or  keeping  the  con  acre  clean  —(A™  and  Men.) 

P.  L»  says,  “ that  they  know  right  well  what  the  crop  is  worth  to  them,  but  that,  may  be 
at  the  time  they  should  be  earthing  or  weeding  the  ridges,  they  have  an  oftei  of  earning 
something  at  day  wages,  and  they  cannot  resist,  the  temptation. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Cannon,  farmer. — Rev.  Mr.  Crofton,  curale  of  Mohill. — Rev.  Mr.  Dogherty,  p.  p. — Dr.  Duke, 
of  Mohill.— Rev.  Mr.  Fannine,  p.  p. — Fergus  Ferrall,  Esq.,  chief  constable  of  police. — Rev. 

Mr.  Gaffney,  curate. — Rev.  Mr.  Geraghty,  p.  p.  of  AnnadulF. — Gwynne,  labourer. — Mn. 

Holtan,  farmer  and  dealer.  — Rev.  Mr.  Hyde,  rector  of  Mohill.  — Theophilus  Jones,  Esq., 

high  sherilT. — Rev.  Mr.  M'Kiernan,  p.  p. M'Gonf.gal,  labourer. Norris,  Esq., 

agent  to  the  Earl  of  Leitrim. — Norris,  Esq.,'  jun  — Mr.  Francis  O’Beirne,  farmer. — 

John  O’Brien,  Esq.,  Drumrahan.  — Rev.  Mr.  O’Ferrall,  p.  p. — James  Reynolds,  farmer. — 
Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  p.  p.  of  Mohill. — James  Sweeney,  labourer. 

The  .term  con  acre  is  applied  to  land  let  for  the  season  in  order  to  grow  a single  crop  of 
potatoes:  if  it  be  lay  land,  and  the  landlord  cannot  conveniently  manure  it,  he  gives  the 
tenant  leave  to  burn  it.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  where  manure  is  . abundant,  corn 

stubbles  are  usually  let  for  conacre. — (Mr.  O'Beirne.) The  labourer’s  object  in  taking 

con' acre  is  to  expend  his  own  labour,  and  that  of  liis  children,  in  the  cultivation  of  it.  In 
•the  country,  the  man  who  grows  his  own  food  saves  much  time  that  would  be-lost  in  going  to 
..market  for  his  daily  supply.  If  the  season  happen  to  be  dear,  the  labourer  that  has  not  had 
con  acre  is  reduced  to  great  want ; his  wages  remaining  the  same,  he  is  quite^  unable  to  pro- 
cure a sufficiency  of  even  the  worst  kind  of  potatoes. — (Mr.  O'Brien.') Unmarried  men 

alone  are  supposed  to  take  con  acre  with  a view  to  profit ; they  succeed  in  obtaining  the  same 
quantity  as  others,  and,  having  no  children,  can  dispose  of  the  chief  part  of  the  produce. — 

(Messrs.  Norris  and  Jones.) The  con  acre  system  is  universal  throughout  the  barony. 

Half  an  acre  is  the  average  quantity  taken  by  a family.  The  labourer  always  digs  his  own 
portion,  and  the  landlord  either  finds  manure  or  gives  the  tenant  leave  to  burn.  The  average- 
produce  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  is  about  20  barrels  of  G4  stones  each,  of  which  there  is  not  more 
than  one-fifth  refuse. 

At  the  letting  of  the  con  acre  it  is  always  agreed  that  the  rent  shall  be  paid  in  money : 
this  is  move  particularly  the  case  with  small  farmers,  whose  necessities  may  have  compelled 
them  to  break  up  their  land. — (Mr.  Norris.) 

When  the  produce  is  not  worth  the  rent,  unless  the  tenant  get  indulgence  in  time  from  the 
landlord,  starvation  or  begging  is  the  necessary  consequence.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hyde  says,  that, 
by  a late  law,  the  labourer  may,  on  giving  due  notice,  surrender  the  crop  in  lieu  of  the  rent ; 
in  such  case  lie,  of  course,  loses”  all  the  labour  it  had  cost  him,  together  with  the  seed.  Other 
witnesses  (Messrs.  Norris  and  Holtan ) deny  the  existence  of  such  a law,  and  add  that  they 
have  never  heard  of  a man  being  sued  who  had  surrendered  the  entire  crop  from  inability  to 
pay  the  rent.  It  is  not,  however,  unusual  for  persons  to  be  sued  for  con  acre  rent  who  have 
contrived  to  remove,  underhand,  the  crop  before  payment.  The  price  of  con  acre  has  never 
been  affected  through  fear  of  violence.  The  labourers  are  allowed  to  dig  so  much  of  the  con 
acre  as  is  necessary  for  daily  use  ; but  they  are  not  permitted  to  pit,  or  to  remove  the  main 

crop  until  they  have  paid  the  rent  or  found  security. — (Mr.  O'Beirne.) When  not  allowed 

to  dig  the  main  crop,  it  often  suffers  considerably  from  the  trespassing  of  cattle.  Labourers 
generally  have  enough  of  potatoes  in  their  Tittle  gardens  to  maintain  them  until  they  make 
up  the  rent  of  the  con  acre,  which  is  often  done  by  the  wages  earned  in  England  or  Leinster. 

— (Mr.  J.  Jones.) James  Carrol  says  it  is  a common  thing  to  make  the  labourer  take 

an  oath  that  he  will  pay  the  rent  before  a certain  day.  Where  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of 
the  tenant  has  been  made  to  procure  a portion  of  the  potatoes  for  food,  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  landlord,  much  quarrelling  ensues,  but  it  has  never  been  followed  by  actual  disturbance. 

— (Mr.  Norris.) They  often  attempt  to  remove  the  crop,  and  are  summoned  to  the  petty 

sessions  for  trespass. — (Mr.  O'Brien.) The  ensuing  crop  of  oats  remunerates  the  farmer 

well : a man  would  readily  give  £4  for  an  acre  of  land  after  potatoes  had  been  grown  on  it. — 

(Rev.  Mr.  O’Ferral/,  p.  P.) There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  condition  of  the  labourer 

would  be  materially  improved  by  the  substitution  of  employment  for  wages  for  the  con  acre 

system. — (Rev.  Mr.  Hyde.) 6 d.  a-day  would  be  better  for  the  labourer  than  the  con  acre 

system. — {Gwynne.) There  is  a good  deal  of  contention  in  the  getting  in  of  the  rent ; the 

labourer  has  also  frequent  occasion  to  complain  of  the  neglect  of  the  farmer  who  undertakes 
to  keep  the  ditches  in  repair,  and  to  prevent  the  trespassing  of  cattle. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Theobald  Burke,  Esq.,  j.  p. — Rev.  Patrick  Dwyer,  p.  p. — John  Ellis,  architect.— Rev.  Mr. 
Feeny,  r.  c.  c. — John  Garvey,  Esq. — David  Gibbons.— Mr.  Richard  Gibbons,  farmer. — Rev. 
Mr.  Hansbrow. — Mr.  Michael  Harn,  farmer. — Mr.  Philip  Heveran,  farmer. — E.  Higgins, 
Esq.,  j.  p. — Daniel  IIogarty,  farmer. — Timothy  Kearns,  farmer. — John  Kearney,  farmer. — 
Courtney  Kenny,  Esq.,  j.  p. — Rev.  Mr.  Keveney,  r.c.  c. — Michael  Luddane. — Mr.  M'Donnell, 
j.  p. — Rev.  P.  M’Manus,  r.  c.  c. — Sir  Samuel  O’Malley,  Bart. — William  Read,  farmer. — 
Mr.  Joseph  Suche,  under  agent  to  Lord  Slig-o. — Owen  Toole,  farmer. — James  Wilks,  farmer. 

The  con  acre  system  is  almost  unknown  in  this  barony : the  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  land 
let.  out  in  con  acre  did  not  exceed  40  acres.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  r.  P.,  Sir  S.  O'Malley, 
bart.,  and  others,  did  not  think  there  were  10  acres.  For  their  supply  of  potatoes  each 
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family  depends  on  the  produce  of  that  portion  of  their  land  which  they  can  manure  each  year. 
Mr.  'Suche  states  that  the  absence  of  con  acre  does  not  arise  from  the  inferiority  of  the  soil, 
but  from  the  size  of  the  holdings : he  adds  that  con  acre  chiefly  prevails  where  large  farms 
prevail,  and  where  labourers  and  cottiers  have  no  other  means  of  getting  a supply  of  potatoes, 
in  consequence  of  the  lowness  of  wages. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  James  Barber,  under  agent  to  Sir  R.  G.  Booth. — Mr.  Francis  Barber,  farmer. — Rev.  Mr. 
Brennan  p.  p.,  Drumcliff. — Owen  Casey,  labourer. — Mr.  William  Christian. — Mr.  Follis 
Clarke,  ao-ent  to  Mr.  Wynne.— Sir  A.  Creighton,  Bart. — Rev.  Hugh  de  Lacy,  p.  p. — George 
Dodwell,  Esq.,  agent  to  Sir  R.  G.  Booth. — Rev.  Mr.  Dunleavy,  p.  p. — Laurence  Egan,  holds 
five  and  a half  acres  of  land. — Rev.  E.  Elwood. — Gowan  Gilmour,  Esq.,  p.  p. — James  Gorman, 
labourer. — James  Gorman,  labourer. — Jones  Booth,  Esq. — Mr.  Robert  Kerr. — Peter  Kilcool, 
a man  ejected  from  Sir  R.  G.  Booth’s  estate. — John  Logan,  a thatcher. — Mr.  Lumey,  large 
farmer.— Mr.  Lynch. —Abraham  Martin,  Esq.— James  M'Dermott,  labourer— Rev.  Mr. 
MTIugh,  p.  p. — Mr.  M'Kinn,  corn  buyer. — Patrick  Molloy,  labourer. — Patrick  Mulligan, 
labourer.— Rev.  Mr.  O’Callaghan,  p.  p. — Mr.  C.  O'Connor,  24  acres.— E.  Patterson,  Esq. 
agent  to  John  Jones,  Esq.— Mr.  Pye.— Johnston  Shaw,  and  Young  Shaw,  small  farmers.— Mr. 
Henry  Simpson,  large  farmer. — H.  H.  Slade,  Esq.,  J.  p. — Mr.  Sod  an,  of  Grange. — Mr.  M. 
Tucker.— Rev.  Mr.  R.  C.  C.  Walker.— James  Walker,  Esq.,  Agent  to  Lord  Palmerston. — 
Mr.  M.  Walsh.— George  Waters,  labourer.— Rev.  Mr.  West,  rector  of  Ahamlish.— John  Wen- 
nigan,  labourer. — Rev.  Mr.  Woodward,  chaplain  to  SirR.  G.  Booth. — Owen  Wynne,  Esq. — Rev. 
Mr.  Yates,  Rector  of  Drumcliffe. — Richard  Yates,  Esq. 

A man  is  said  to  take  “con  acre”  when  he  contracts  with  a farmer  or  other  person  for  a por- 
tion of  ground  on  which  to  raise  a single  crop  of  potatoes ; the  duration  of  the  tenant’s  occu- 
pancy never  therefore  exceeds  eight  months,  viz.,  about  the  interval  between  April  and 
November.  The  land  taken  is  either  lay  or  grass  land,  or  stubble  with  or  without  manure. 
Stubble  land  without  manure  is  of  course  the  cheapest;  but  for  this,  according  to  Mr.  Lumey 
and  others,  the  labourer  pays,  on  an  average  of  the  barony,  not  less  than  £4  per  acre,  a price 
more  than  double  the  average  rent  paid  by  the  farmer*,  who  further  receives  the  land  in  such 
condition,  after  the  manure  laid  on  by  the  tenant,  as  that  it  yields  a remunerating  crop  of 

grain  the  succeeding  year. — (Messrs.  Dodwell,  O'Connor,  Lumey,  and  L.  Egan.) -It  was 

asked  “ whether  the  con  acre  potatoes  left  a profit  to  the  labourer  ?”  Mr.  Yeates  replied  that 
“ he  did  not  take  con  acre  with  a view  to  profit ; his  end  was,  first,  that  he  might  expend  his 
labour  in  raising  his  own  food ; second,  in  order  that  he  need  not  lose  his  time  in  fetching 
daily  so  heavy  an  article  from  market  as  potatoes : with  these  views,  a great  many  mechanics 
are  in  the  habit  of  renting  more  or  less  con  acre.”  The  con  acre  system  is  universal  in  the 
barony,  and  becoming  daily  more  extended,  but  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  demand  there 

is  for  it.— (Mr.  Dodwell.) The  usual  quantity  taken  by  a family  is  estimated  by  Mr. 

Lumey  and  Mr.  O'Connor  at  between  one  and  two  roods.  Some  can’t  get  so  much,  and  all 

would  be  glad  to  take  more. — (Mr.  H.  Simpson.) If  the  land  set  be  lay  land  requiring 

manure,  the  price  to  the  renter  is  from  £6  to  £8,  ploughed  and  manured  by  the  farmer ; if  it. 
be  lay  land  not  requiring  manure,  the  labour  is  entirely  done  by  the  renter’s  spade.  In  this 
barony  the  con  acre  chiefly  consists  of  stubble  land ; there  is  very  little  grass  land  applicable 
to  the  purpose.  For  stubble  ground  manured  and  ploughed  by  the  farmer  nearly  the  same 
price  is  paid  as  for  lay  land.  £4  per  acre  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the  average  rent  of 
stubble  land  when  the  tenants  find  the  manure,  and  in  all  cases  the  taker  has  to  find  seed. — 

(Mr.  Lumey.) Mr.  Lumey  lets  a good  deal  of  con  acre  every  year.  He  thinks  a fail- 

produce  would  be  12  barrels  (80  stones  each)  of  picked  potatoes  per  acre,  and  about  three  or 
four  barrels  of  refuse  potatoes  besides  for  pigs.  Mr.  Richard  Yates  says  “ he  would  be  more 
inclined  to  estimate  the  entire  produce  at  20  barrels.” — James  Gorman  and  other  labourers 
state  “ that  what  con  acre  they  take  seldom  reaches  either  estimate,  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  manure  properly.” 

The  rent  is  generally  paid  in  money : conditions  of  any  sort  are  very  rarely  attached  to  the 
bargain ; if  the  farmer  requires  the  assistance  of  the  taker  in  hurried  times  of  the  year,  he 
gives  the  usual  wages. — (Mr.  Pye.) 

It  frequently  happens  in  bad  seasons  that  the  produce  of  the  con  acre  is  found  not  worth 
the  rent ; and  some  farmers  have  allowed  their  labourers  to  throw  up  the  land,  though  they 

have  at  law  a right  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  rent. — (Messrs.  Dodwell  and  Yates.) 

“The  labourer,”  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  p.p.,  “will  make  any  exertion  sooner  than  give 
up  the  crop,  as  that  would  include  the  surrender  of  all  his  labour  and  seed ; the  crop  must  be 
very  bad  when  he  takes  this  step.”  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses  that  it  would  be  very 
desirable  that  the  tenant  should  have  the  power  of  withdrawing  from  his  contract,  in  case  of  a 
failure.  The  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Hugh,  p.  F.,  suggests  that  “ it  would  be  better  if  the  tenant  had  the 
liberty  of  taking  the  crop  after  a valuation.”  In  this  barony  no  attempt  has  been  made  by 
the  peasantry  to  lower  the  price  of  con  acre ; it  has  gone  on  gradually  l-ising. — (L.  Egan.) 

* In  the  parish  of  Drumcliff,  which  includes  one-third  of  the  acres  contained  in  the  barony,  the 
value  of  land,  as  taken  from  the  Commissioners’  Tithe  Appointment  Book  by  permission  of  the  vicar, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Yeates,  is  estimated  on  an  average  at  £l.  10s.  the  Irish  acre. 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Yates  states  that,  “ if  a labourer  is  not  able  to  pay  the  rent  at  the  time  the 
crop  becomes  ripe,  he  is  generally  permitted-  to  dig  and  pit  the  potatoes,  though  not  allowed 
to  remove  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  p.p,  asserts  thft  “such  per- 
mssion  is  very  rarely  granted.  In  this  he  is  home  out  by  many  labouring  men  present,  who 
say  that  they  ha,  e,  on  different  occasions,  been  prevented  even  from  digging  their  potatoes,  which 
havem monsequence  suffered  much  byremaining  in  the  ground,  and  have  also  been  damaged 
by  the  trespassing  of  cattle.  When  prevented  from  using  his  own  potatoes,  James  Gorman 
says  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  purchase  on  credit  at  a high  price  from  the  brother  of  the 
man  from  whom  he  held  the  con  acre  land.  “ Sometimes,  but  not  always,  a man  is  allowed 

to  dig  as  much  as  ,s  required  for  daily  use.”-(Mr.  Pye.) -Tenants  have  often  been  detected 

n the  attempt  to  remove  at  night  some  of  the  potatoes  which  they  were  unable  to  release:  but 
they  have  done  this  without  any  violence.  One  of  the  reasons  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  . 

E?  ls' tba‘  11  ™uld  ‘hen  ba  ™7  easy  to  remove  a considerable  quantity  at 

night,  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord.— (Rev.  Mr.  Woodward .1 Oats  are  the  mm 

the  land  will  produce  best  after  con  acre.-(lir.  Lumey.) Mr.  Lney^e  Z SL2 

ren't  V?  profit  on  on  acre  of  land  let  as  barley  stubble  to  a team  for  con  acre  at  f 
rent  of  £4  an  acre.  (The  account  extends  to  two  years ; in  the  first,  the  land  being  under 

of  th^farmer  )°  ’ by  th&  in  the  second  the  land  is  again  in  possession 


To  a years’  rent \ 

To  ploughing  and  harrowing  for  the  con  acre 

To  a year's’  rent 

To  ploughing  and  harrowing  for  self 

To  seed  oats  one  sack 

To  weeding,  harvesting,  and  threshing  . 

To  profit 8 


By  rent  of  cou  acre  manured  by  tenant  ..40 
By  eight  sacks  of  oats,  24  stone  each,  at  24s. 

„ P®r  sack 9 12 

By  straw 


Some  of  the  w-itnesses  observe  that  “the  price  of  oats,  as  given  by  Mr.  Lumet, , is  too  high:” 

W o7t^dd’h  1 ^ Pr°(iUCf  ,°f  gl'am  fl'°m  the  aCre  is  set  down  t0°  low.”  The  account,  there- 
fore, on  the  whole,  may  be  taken  as  correct.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  labourer  would 
be  a considerable  gamer  if  employment  for  wages  were  substituted  for  the  conacre  system,  and 

it  he  were  enabled  to  purchase  his  food  instead  of  growing  it.— (Mr.  Richard  Yates.) The 

Assistant  Commissioners  had  reason  to  think,  from  conversation  with  several  labouring  men 
that  the  pi  evalence  of  the  con  acre  system  had  no  slight  share  in  the  production  of  improvident 

nrohabf S"  M*7  ^ ?mo,nstrated  with  l'01'  having  married  without  having  any 

probable  means  of  providing  for  a famdy,  and  asked  to  what  they  looked  for  food,  replied  that 
at  any  rate  they  could  get  a bit  of  con  acre,  and  it  was  hard  if  they  could  not  get  sea-weed 
to  manure  it  with.  — ■ The  difficulty  of  obtaining  ground  is  not  yet  so  great  as  to  have  driven 

mam  eTfh  y *!!,  ’’’“"E'1?  Iand  and  it  forcibly.”— (Mr.  Dodwell.) It  is  stated  by 

Hf  witnesses  that  con  acre  is  fuffy  as  well  cultivated  as  any  other  laud.  ••  It's  his 
best  interest  to  mind  it,  observes  Lawrence  Egan;  ••  if  he  doesn’t  he's  surely  beat;  and  he 
has  the  lent  and  the  landlord  before  him.”  The  extent  of  land  let  ill  eon  acre  in  this  barony 
contrasted  much  with  that  so  applied  ,n  Murrisk,  county  Mayo,  whence  the  Assistant  Oom- 

XtataedLSdSriT6'  E nher®, tlle  syfem  hardly  existed.  The  evidence  which  they 
JS1  that  d?1™1 went .to  show  that  nearly  the  entire  population  was  possessed  of  portions 

leX  *,“*7  ”“'eS  ; “"d  ,that  by  tar  tbe  ma.i°r  I«t  of  it  was  Jsposed 
? he  fi  °/  ™ lmProvable  mountain  and  a long  line  of.  open  sea  coast, 
which  afforded  an  ample  supply  of  manure.  It  was  stated,  also,  that  each  year  some  additions 
were  made  to  the  amount  of  land  previously  in  cultivation,  by  reclamatio/from  the  adjoining 
3 Md  °°  hand-  m tb,3> tbe  bar“y  of  Carbery,  there  is  a very  large  nuiber  of 

small  holders  or  cottiers,  occupying  less  than  one  rood,  and  not  a few  persons  amonv  the  rural 
B ,p£°”h 'ot  Passed  of  any  land.  Nearly  the  entire  surface  of  the  country  that  is  capable 
noS  ;b«y  the  efforts  of  the  small  tenants,  has  been  brought  under,  though  certainly 

of  the  sb  li  Pf  J,  effe,  A“d  fly>  seo-lote,  though  extensive,  is  principally  composed 
cLEitE  ft  obo-f  of  severill  mlets,  to  which  the  violence  of  the  waves  has  not  the  power  of 
corrert * Td  rt,  5e-  “E  “ maimre-  'If  tbe  comparison  between  the  two  places  be 
5ted  bhat  m the  more  favourable  circumstances  of  Muirisk  for  the  ciltivation 
con  arnfr  th  t n Iand’  mTay.be1so“«bt ‘ha  oott*  of  the  nearly  total  absence  of  the  practice  of 
l.i“l  to | that -barony.  It  is  also  to  he  recollected  that,  in  the  latter  district,  the  available 
j‘“  ? “d.  “ bT  amongs‘  jomt  tenants,  and  that  its  improvement  is  not,  so  long  as  the 
Eve  5 I?°7d  by  7-mCreaSe  of  r‘-  11  is  not  f0und  that  the  oon  acre  system  is  pro- 
2E  or  dtsugteement  between  the  farmer  and  labourers.  “ Coh  acre  reirt  is 

mther  more  regularly  paid  than  any  other  description  of  rent."— (Messrs.  Lumey,  Pye,  and 
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Rent  of  Con  Acre. 


APPENDIX  to 


FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS  /or  inquiring 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

_ or  0CCupier  of  2*  acres.— Patrick  Carton,  farmer,  18  acres,  parish 

l,°F  7,  1T-0  o"  “ Sr.-M»«  Cody,  .,bo„rer-Jo„»  ConEM.H,  1,  acres, 

7 of  B»lrolha,,.-jo»’»  Crayon,  occupier  of  four  perish  of  Belroilier,. -Thomas 

n"  labourer— Mr  Thomas  Dillon,  farmer,  180  acres,  parish  of  Balrothery  and  Balscadden. 

r7CrLer?i80  acres,  parish  of  Balseadrien.-Mr.  ,m  E«n..  farmer  an, I*. 

350  acres  parish  of  Natil. — Mr.  Nicholas  Fallon,  farmer  of  SO  acres,  parish  of  Haul.  Patrick 
Garvey,  l^sourer.  — Christopher  Gore,  farmer,  24  acres,  parish  of  Batata.- George 
H„,„o»  Ea,.  Hampton  Hall,  depoty-lieulenant  for  the  county,  and  justice  of  peace-J.HN 
^ I»boul-THO„AS  Howard,  labonrer.-A.  S.  Hussey,  Esq.,  Westown,  justice  of  peace 
“rTcootie.  of  Meath  and  Hubiin.-Mr.  F.  Hynes.  farmer,  parish  of  Hoiiywood.-  r W 
Johnston,  agent  to  James  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  Sheep-hill,  and  farmer,  Skemes.-DANIR  Ke.ohev, 
labourer. — John  Ketch,  labourer.-Mr.  John  Kino,  farmer,  155  acres,  parish  of  B.hoth  y. 
William  Locke,  Esq.  manufacturer.-Mr.  Patrick  M'Cabe,  farmer,  50  acres,  parish  of  Bal- 
rothery.— James  M‘Daniel,  labourer. -John  M-Donai.d,  labourer— John  M Dowal,  labourer. 
5,„r  M'Nally,  farmer,  35  acres,  parish  of  Hollywood.-Mr.  M M-Nallv  farmer,  140 

acres,  parish  of  Balscadden— Mr.  A.  Mach.n,  corn-dealer  and  farmer  200  acres, pans  ^ 

Mr.  Para, ck  Maore,  publican  and  provision  dealer,  under  rent-eodecto,  or  to  Odonel 

Tennyson., — B.  May,  occupier  of  five  acres,  Balroihery.-W.LL, AM  O Reilly.  Esq- Sea-farm. 

P.  Eoohby,  farmer,  12J  acres,  parish  Balrothery.-J.HH  HocHEoaD  Esq , W.lciiersto.  n 
Charles  Sconaru,  labourer. — Rev.  John  Smith,  r.  r.  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Unio^of  Bahothery, 
including  the  parishes  of  Balrothery  and  Balscadden— James  Tuite,  a ' ’ 

farmer,  12  acres,  parish  Balrothery-JoHM  Wade,  farmer,  12  acres,  parish  Balrothery. -Mr. 
George  Wilson,  farmer,  110  acres,  parish  Grallagh— George  Woods,  Esq.,  Milverton,  . . 
^dependent  often  above  witnesses  there  were  man,  other  small  occupiers  and  labourers  who 
assisted  in  affirming  or  correcting  the  statements  and  opinions  of  the  prmcipa  witnesses. 

By  “ con  acre”  is  understood  a piece  of  land  which  the  labourer ^0^reementmbuUt  is 
season,  to  take  a single  crop  from  it;  other  c’^™sl“C^  fjie  labourer  having  only 
generally  tilled,  manured,  and  prepared  for  the  seed  by  the  iarm  , b J 

u5etb7d;  a Tn7ifm77v7nte 

family,  from  half  a rood  to  two  roods.  aveiage  pr  __  • v.arrels  of  the  lumpers 

280  lbs.,  per  acre  (Irish),  of  the  apple  potatoes  (the  best),  and  / t ‘ „ , lumbers  • 

$S£  ‘ ISS  i WMC,  according  to  Reason 
money ; and  when  paid  either  in  whole  or  in  part  in  labour,  the 

raVh7Te  wSs  r?onh:  "r^r^-the g-%.  « 

seta  so  much  as  to  he  reduced  thereby  to  beggary.  He  ‘X^^eet  77  but  the 

a •¥*  s"“‘ t0  ;l- 

having  no  remedy  against  a man  who  has  no  property.  For  this  reason  *eJabou  y 

withdrawing  from  his  contract,  as  it  might  tend  to  diminish  the  mutual  confidence  and  kindly 
feeling  now  existing  between  the  fanners  and  the  labourers.  , , 01. 

The  mice  of  con  acre  has  not  been  known,  in  this  barony,  to  have  been  affected  by  threats  or 
viotaceP  The  kbowers7e  not  generally  allowed  to  carry  off  the  potatoes  untd  the  ™it  » 
paid,  except  a few  who,  having  constant  employment,  are  known  to  hav ^0^0^ the  knd,  as 

compelled  to  purchase  on  credit  at  a high  pi  ice.  • tbp  nortion  of  the 

The  con  acre  system  is  not  supposed  to  produce  careless  cultivation,  the  P°rtlon 
cultivation  performed  by  the  labourer,  which  is  usually  limited  to  weeding,  earthing  up,  an 
digging  the  crop,  so  nearly  and  immediately  affects  his  own  crop,  that,  01  is  w ' 

dir^Si  opinion  of  the  witnesses  was  that  the  con  acre  system  is  so 

necessary  under,  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  that  n/^lino  ‘ ° ;a 

c“could  reader  its  abolition  practicable  or  even  desirable.  The  labourer  himself  preteis  it 
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to  wages ; for,  when  his  crop  is  planted,  “ it  makes  him  happy  for  the  next  season ; ” and 
perhaps  if  he  received  money  wages  in  lieu,  they  might  in  part  be  spent  in  drinking,  instead  of 
supplying  food  for  himself  and  family,  as  the  con  acre  crop  does.  The  system  has  a tendency 
to  increase  the  population  so  far  as  it  tends  to  increase  the  supply  of  cheap  food,  and  thereby 
facilitate  the  means  of  providing  for  a family. 

The  cause  of  the  con  acre  system  being  more  prevalent  in  some  districts  than  in  others  is 
stated  to  be  the  greater  want  of  employment  and  of  other  means  of  subsistence. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Dr.  Brennan,  p.  p.,  Galmoy. — John  Butler,  Esq.,  Wilton. — Michael  Byrne,  Esq.  of 
Bayswell,  gentleman  farmer. — Mr.  J.  Cahill,  tradesman. — Mr.  Sylvester  Campion,  holds  19 
acres. — Mr.  Timothy  Cormack,  holds  300  acres. — Mr.  Coyne,  farmer,  shopkeeper,  and  manu- 
facturer, Urlingford. — Captain  Delany,  Ballyshellan. — Mr.  Michael  Delany,  holds  above  300 
acres. — Mr.  Dermody,  under-agent  to  Captain  Delany. — J.  Fitzpatrick,  Esq.,  Urlingford,  holds 
500  or  600  acres. — Mr.  Patrick  Fitzpatrick,  a builder. — Mr.  William  Fitzpatrick,  high 
constable. — Charles  Healey,  Esq.,  agent  to  George  Healy,  Esq. — George  Healy,  Esq. 
Violet  Hill. — Michael  Hoolaiian,  labourer. — John  Kelly,  labourer. — Rev.  Mr.  Lodge,  of  Bel- 
view. — Mr.  Patrick  M‘Evoy,  a builder. — Mr.  M'Evoy, 'land  surveyor. — Mr.  M.  Murphy. — 
Robert  Neville,  Esq.,  j.  p.,  Marymount. — Mr.  Michael  Phelan,  holds  17  acres. — Rev.  Robert 
Power,  p.  p.,  Lisdowney. — Timothy  Quin,  labourer. — Mr.  Ridge,  magistrate’s  clerk. — Dr.  Ryan, 
dispensary  surgeon. — Mr.  Richard  Ryan,  butcher. — Pierce  Scully,  Esq.,  seneschal  of  several 
manors  under  the  Marquis  of  Ormond. — Robert  St.  George,  Esq.,  j.  p.,  Bailiff. — Mr.  William 
Walsh,  holds  134  acres. 

By  “ con  acre  ” is  understood  either  lay-land  or  stubble-ground,  manured  and  let  to  the  labourer 
or  other  person  for  one  crop  of  potatoes.  Sometimes  tne  labourer  who  has  continued  to  accu- 
mulate a stock  of  manure  is  permitted  by  a farmer  to  spread  it  on  stubble-land,  and  to  plant  a 
crop  of  potatoes  on  it.  In  this  case  the  improvement,  by  the  manure  of  the  land  for  a sub- 
sequent crop  of  grain,  is  considered  sufficient  remuneration,  and  the  labourer  does  not  pay 
anything  for  such  land,  which  is  accordingly  called  “ free,  or  dunged  ground.”  The  rent  of  con 
acre  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  price  at  which  a quantity  of  potatoes  equal  to  the  produce  of 
the  land  rented  could  be  purchased  in  the  market  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  con  acre 
rent  is  usually  paid : the  advantages,  however,  which  the  labourer  has,  are  that  he  obtains  a stock 
of  food  which  exempts  him,  more  or  less,  from  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  daily  to  the 
market  in  the  dearer  season  of  the  year.  Secondly,  by  cultivating  it,  he  is  enabled  to  dispose 
of  several  days  on  which,  otherwise,  he  might  be  unable  to  procure  employment.  Thirdly,  that, 
as  he  is  not  required  to  pay  the  rent  for  six  weeks  or  so  after  the  period  when  he  has  begun  to 
dig  and  use  the  produce,  he  really  obtains  credit  without  any  sacrifice  for  that  length  of  time, 
at  the  end  of  which  his  pig  is  ready  to  be  sold,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  discharge  his  debt. — 
(Mr.  Coyne.)  ° 

“ From  the  great  demand  for  con  acre,  the  quantity  which  any  individual  can  obtain  puts  it 
quite  out  of  the  question,  if  he  have  any  family,  that  he  can  make  any  profit  of  the  produce. 
Farm  servants  (young  single  men)  often  get  a piece  of  con  acre  from  their  employers  in  part 
payment  of  wages,  and  usually  clear  something  on  it.  Married  men  don’t  get  enough  of  it  to 
supply  them  with  food,  as-ajs  proved  by  their  being  obliged  to  buy  potatoes  on  credit  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  summer.”— (Mr.  Fitzpatrick.) 

The  con  acre  system  is  universal  in  the  barony,  and  if  there  were  five  times  as  much 
manured  land  as  there  is,  it  would  all  be  taken. — (Mr.  George  Healy.) 

Ordinary  labourers  do  not  get  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  acre. — (Messrs.  Coyne,  Fitz- 
patrick, and  Michael  Hoolahan.) 

Ley  ground  for  con  acre  is  always  ploughed  by  the  farmer ; when  the  labourer  takes 
stubble  he  generally  digs  it  himself  and  spreads  the  manure ; in  both  cases  he  plants  the 
seed.  “ Such,”  continues  Mr.  Coyne,  “ is  the  eagerness  for  con  acre,  that  farmers  find  that 
without  reducing  the  rent,  they  may  decline  doing  anything  with  the  land ; 2s.  6 d.  a rood  is 
usually  charged  for  ploughing.”  The  average  produce  of  an  acre  of  potatoes,  varies  from 
80  to  100  barrels  of  20  stones  each,  and  the  rent  averages  about  £8.  10j.  per  acre. — 

( Michael  Hoolahan,  and  Messrs.  Fitzpatrick  and  M‘Evoy.) Of  the  entire  produce, 

somewhat  less  than  one-fifth  is  considered  fit  only  for  animals  or  for  planting. — (Messrs. 
M'Evoy  and  Quinn.) 

“ The  bargain  is  always  to  pay  con  acre  rent  in  money,  but  when  the  time  draws  near,  it  is 
often  taken  in  labour ; it  happened  to  myself,  and  I got  the  usual  wages  of  the  season.” — 

{Michael  Hoolahan.) It  is  not  usual  either  to  work  out  a part  of  the  rent  at  low  wages,  or 

to  give  duty-days  in  addition  to  the  rent. 

“ By  a recent  Act,  the  person  who  takes  con  acre,  has  the  option,  by  giving  notice  pre- 
vious to  the  1st  of  September,  of  throwing  up  the  crop  in  lieu  of  the  rent.” — (Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick.)  “ Previous  to  the  passing  of  this  Act,”  observes  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  P.  P., 

“and  even  subsequent  to  it,  if  notice  were  not  given,  the  labourer  was  not  unfrequently  sued  for 
the  rent  of  a crop,  which  had  either  partially  or  entirely  failed.” — Mr.  J.  Cahill  says,  “ no 
man  can  get  any  con  acre,  unless  he  can  find  a person  to  go  security  for  him ; and  even  the 
security  has  been  sued  when  the  crop  has  failed.” 

All  the  witnesses,  however,  agree  that  the  above  practice  cannot  be  said  to  be  very 
irequent. 

ccc 
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The  price  of  con  acre  has  never  been  affected  through  fear  of  violence.  A labourer  is 
allowed  to  dig  the  potatoes  and  pit  them  on  the  ground,  before  he  has  paid  the  rent : on 
paying  part  of  the  rent,  he  is  allowed  to  remove  part  of  the  potatoes ; and  some  farmers  allow 
the  labourer  to  brin<r  home,  whilst,  digging,  as  much  as  suffices  for  the  day’s  consumption,  but 
any  considerable  quantity  is  not  allowed  to  be  removed,  without  the  rent  having  been  paid, 
or  a promissory  note  having  been  passed.  I have  known  poor  men,  who  were  hard  pressed 
by  the  farmer,  to  be  obliged  to  sell  their  potatoes  in  the  pit,  and  so  to  lose  all  the  advan- 
tages for  which  they  had  given  the  seed,  and  spent  their  time  and  labour  on  the  crop. — 
(. Michael  Hoolahan .) 

In  a country  where  little  employment  is  to  be  had,  the  con  acre  system  would  appear  to 
offer  a certain  means  of  maintaining  a family  to  all  those,  who,  without  it,  might  deem  it  im- 
prudent to  enter  into  the  married  state.  From  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient  ground 
qualified  to  grow  potatoes,  the  peasantry  have  been  induced,  to  a great  extent,  to  resort 
to  the  burning  of  land;  many  persons  have  been  fined  for  doing  so,  but  still  necessity 
makes  them  willing  to  run  any  risk.  Recently  one  of  the  magistrates  of  J ohnstown  Bench, 
having  convinced  himself  by  experience  that  the  burning  of  the  sod  is  not  pernicious,,  has 
refrained  from  enforcing  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  punishes  it  as  pernicious. — (Messrs. 

Fitzgerald  and  Delany.) The  labourer  cultivates  his  con  acre  quite  as  well  as  if  he  had 

a permanent  tenure  of  the  ground,  in  consequence  of  the  interest  he  has  in  the  produce. — 

(. Michael  Hoolahan  and  Mr.  Quin). Mr.  Coyne  says,  “ the  farmers  contrive  to  have  the 

con  acre  kept  clear  of  weeds  by  those  who  rent  it,  by  letting  them  know  that  they  shall  have 
no  chance  of  abatement  if  the  crop  be  foul.” 

The  con  acre  system  is  not  productive  of  much  contention  and  litigation  between  the 
farmers  and  labourers. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Simon  Blackmore,  Esq.,  Low  Grange.— John  Brophy,  labourer. — David  Burtchell,  Esq.,  agent 
to  the  Earl  of  Clifden. — Mr.  Patrick  Dangan  Cantwell,  farms  150  acres. — The  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Carrick,  Mount  Juliet. — Edward  Clifden,  Esq.,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Carrick. — 
Rev.  Mr.  Cody,  p.  p.,  Thomastown. — Mr.  John  Coburn,  chief  constable  of  police. — Mr.  Cronin, 
shopkeeper,  Thomastown. — Mr.  William  Cullin,  shopkeeper,  and  proprietor  of  several  cabins. — 
Sydenham  Davis,  Esq.,  sovereign  of  Thomastown. — Mr.  John  Doyle,  of  Bramblestown,  farms 
100  acres. — Mr.  Nicholas  Doyle,  of  Blanclifieldstown,  farms  100  acres. — Dr.  Duke,  dispensary 

surgeon. — John  Flood,  Esq.,  Flood  Hall. — James  Gorman,  small  farmer. — Hutchinson, 

Esq.,  Dangan. — Rev.  Mr.  Irwin,  rector  of  Thomastown. — Mr.  Joseph  Keefe,  Columbkill,  90 
acres. — Mr.  Patrick  Keefe,  Columbkill,  190  acres. — Mr.  Matthew  Kenny,  of  Graigue,  40  acres. — 

Mr.  John  Lanigan,  Dunbell,  a large  farmer. — M'Henry,  Esq.,  attorney.— John  Murphy, 

small  farmer. — Mr.  Paul  Murphy,  farms  100  acres. — Mr.  Timothy  Murray,  Timakenly,  a con- 
siderable farmer. — Mr.  O’Connor,  shopkeeper  and  farmer. — Michael  Power,  labourer. — James 
Reilly  and  John  Reilly,  small  farmers. — Edward  Robbins,  Esq.,  of  Firgrove. — Rev.  Mr. 
Ryan,  r.  c.  c.,  of  Thomastown. — David  Ryan,  labourer. — Mr.  John  Ryan,  road  contractor  and 
farmer. — Edmond  Shea,  small  farmer. — Mr.  Joshua  Splint,  brewer,  and  farms  70  acres. — Rev. 
Mr.  Stack,  rector  of  Graigue. — Mr.  Taylor,  clerk  of  petty  sessions. — John  Walsh  and  Michael 
Wholehan,  small  farmers. 

By  “ con  acre”  is  understood  here,  land  prepared  and  let  out  in  small  quantities  to  the  poor 
for  one  crop  of  potatoes.  In  this  barony  it  is  almost  universally  manured  stubble  land  that  is 
appropriated  to  that  purpose.  The  inclination  of  the  labourers  to  the  con  acre  system,  does 
not  result  from  its  affording  potatoes  much  cheaper  than  they  could  be  procured  in  the 
market;  but  the  bulky  nature  of  the  food,  the  only  kind  the  labourer  knows,  is  such,  that,  if 
he  had  not  his  patch  of  con  acre,  the  carriage  of  the  necessary  supply  from  the  market, 
besides  the  loss  of  time  and  inconvenience  would  be  more  than  he  could  afford. 

Another  reason  is,  that  he  is  indulged  with  more  time  to  pay  the  con  acre  rent  than  he 
would  be  for  the  value  of  an  equal  quantity  of  bought  potatoes,  and,  besides,  he  is  sometimes 

allowed  to  pay  a portion  of  the  rent  in  labour. — (Mr.  S.  Davis.) Mr.  J.  Ryan  adds,  “ A 

good  deal  of  con  acre  is  also  let  by  farmers,  who  having  no  money  to  pay  labourers  in  the 
spring,  consent  to  let  them  portions  of  manured  land  to  plant  their  potatoes  in  at  a reduced 
price.” 

A married  labourer,  having  children,  never  takes  con  acre  on  speculation  to  sell  the  potatoes ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  rarely  able  to  obtain  a sufficient  quantity  of  it  to  enable  him  to  escape 
the  necessity  of  buying  provisions  in  the  dear  part  of  the  year  on  credit,  and  at  exorbitant 
interest. — (Mr.  Cantwell.) 

“ The  only  persons,”  observes  Mr.  J.  Doyle,  “ who  make  money  of  con  acre,  besides  the 
farmers,  are  the  servant  boys  (unmarried  labourers,  who  reside  in  the  houses  of  farmers),  who 
often  get  it  in  payment  of  part,  of  their  wages,  and,  being  boarded  by  the  farmers,  are 
enabled,  by  holding  over,  to  sell  at  the  dear  season.” 

The  con  acre  system  is  universally  prevalent  through  the  barony,  especially  near  towns  and 
villages,  where  there  are  the  largest  number  of  partially  employed  labourers.  A man  having 
a family  will  take  from  one  to  two  roods.  “ The  man  who  has  good  credit,  will  get  the  most.” 
— (Mr.  Simon  Blackmore  and  Mr.  S.  Davis.) 
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When  a labourer  takes  a portion  of  manured  stubble  from  a farmer,  he  always  gets  it 
ready  ploughed ; but  labourers  frequently  obtain  what  they  call  “ free  ground,”  that  is,  as 
much  land  as  they  can  manure  from  the  dung-heap  which  they  have  contrived  to  accumulate 
during  the  year;  this  they  generally  dig  themselves,  and  the  farmer  allows  them  to  plant 
potatoes  in  it  gratuitously,  in  consideration  of  the  improved  condition  in  which  they  leave  the 
land.  It  is  a great  object  with  the  poor  to  collect  manure,  that  they  may  apply  it  in  this 
manner;  but  sometimes  they  are  obliged  by  want  to  sell  their  dung-heap  for  a few  shillings, 

before  the  spring  arrives.— (Mr.  Keefe  and  others.) The  seed  is  in  all  cases  found  and 

planted  by  the  labourer,  and  he  also  weeds  and  digs  up  the  crop. 

The  produce  of  con  acre  potato  land  varies  from  60  to  80  barrels  per  acre ; the  rent  also 
varies  according  to  the  estimated  quality  of  the  land;  where  about  15  barrels  to  the  rood  are 

expected  the  rent  would  be  £6  per  acre ; where  20  barrels  to  the  rood  £8  would  be  given. 

(Messrs.  Cantwell  and  Keefe.) 

In  the  agreement  the  rent  is  always  undertaken  to  be  paid  in  money,  except  where  fanners 
give  con  acre  to  their  servants  or  cottiers ; in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  rent  is  paid  by  labour 
at  the  same  wages  are  is  allowed  in  their  other  compact. 

When  the  con  acre  is  not  worth  the  rent  the  necessary  consequence  is  that  the  labourer  is 
almost  beggared.  In  many  instances  where  the  crop  has  partially  failed,  and  he  could  obtain 
the  same  quantity  of  potatoes  as  his  con  acre  ground  contains  cheaper  in  the  market,  he  yet 
endeavours  to  pay  the  rent,  that  he  may  not  lose  his  credit  and  be  refused  another  time.— 

(Messrs.  Doyle  and  Keefe.) By  giving  proper  notice  he  may  get  it  off  his  hands,  but  it  is 

doubtful  whether  he  has  a right  to  do  so ; at.  any  rate  farmers  often  dispute  the  matter,  and 

every  winter  quarter  sessions  there  are  two  or  three  cases  of  disputed  con  acre  payments. 

(Messrs.  Taylor,  Ryan,  and  O'Connor.) 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  of  his  liability  to  an  action  if  he  does  not  give  the  required 
notice.  The  witnesses  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  tenant  should  have  the  right 
of  withdrawing  upon  notice  if  fraud  could  be  prevented. 

It  has  never  been  attempted  to  compel  the  farmers  to  lower  the  price  of  con  acre  by  fear  of 
violence. 

The  labourers  are  always  allowed  to  dig  the  potatoes  and  store  them  in  pits,  but  not  to  re- 
move them  without  paying  the  rent.  While  thus  prevented  from  using  his  own  potatoes  the  town 
labourer  is  often  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  credit ; this  is  not  so  often  the  case  with  the 
cottier  or  country  labourer,  who  has  generally  either  some  “ free  ground  ” or  else  some  potatoes 
from  his  own  garden  at  that  season.  Disturbance  not  unfrequently  results  from  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  tenant  to  procure  a part  of  the  potatoes  as  food  before  paying  the  rent,  especially 
in  seasons  of  distress,  when  the  labourer  endeavours  to  dig  some  portion  before  they  are  ripe. 
This  the  farmer  is,  of  course,  unwilling  to  permit,  as  he  has  thereby  less  security  for  the  rent. 
— (Messrs.  Ryan  and  Doyle.) 

We  do  not  find  that  it  is  want  of  employment  which  disposes  a man  to  resort  to  con  acre 
even  tradesmen  in  towns  take  it ; whenever  potatoes  are  dear  the  labourer  finds  it  his  interest 
to  have  taken  it,  but  if  they  keep  at  Ihd.  a stone  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  he  will  be 
a loser,  and  many  at  such  prices  would  be  glad  that  they  had  not  had  anythin^  to  do  with  it. 
— (Messrs.  M‘Heni-y  and  O'Connor.) 

The  con  acre  system  has  a very  decided  tendency  to  encourage  early  marriages : the  man 
that  hopes  to  get  half  an  acre  of  potatoes  thinks  that  he  has  no  reason  to  fear  for  the  future 
and  that  he  may  safely  venture  on  a wife. — (Mr.  M‘ Henry.) 

If  the  crop  promises  to  be  good  the  con  acre  tenant  does' not  neglect  it,  but  weeds  it  as  care- 
fully as  if  he  held  the  land  permanently ; but  if  it  is  likely  to  fail  he  leaves  it  to  itself  to  increase 
his  claim  for  an  abatement. — (Mr.  M‘Hem~y.) 

The  system  does  not  lead  to  much  contention  between  the  labourers  and  farmers.  On  this 
point  the  labourers  are  anxious  to  stand  well  with  the  farmers,  that  they  may  entitle  them- 
selves to  a larger  portion  in  the  subsequent  years. — (Messrs.  O'Connor  and  M‘ Henry.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

William  Abbott.— J.  Ashton.*— D.  Ashton.*— Goby  Atkinson,  Esq.,  j.  p.— T.  Bailey.*— Wil- 
liam Blackwell.— William  Bowler.*— G.  Byrne.— G.  Byrne,  Jun.— William  Carry.— 
John  Carty.*— J.  Cleary.— T.  Corcoran.— M.  Costello.— J.  Coughlan.*— J.  Dancer.— 

A.  P.  Doolan,  Esq.,  j.  p.— Thomas  Doolan. — Mr.  Egan. — Mr.  Faulkner.— Rev.  Mr.  Frye. 

William  Gill* — Gleeson.— J.  Hallett. — R.  Hammerly,  Esq.,  j.  p. — J.  Harden. 

P.  Hynds. — D.  Hogan. — J.  Howard. — F.  Jackson,  Esq.— M.  Keary. — M.  Keary. J.  Ken- 
nedy.—J.  Lewis. — Colonel  Loyd,  j.  p. — William  Lucas* — William  Lucas.— Dr.  M ‘Arthur. 

- M‘Dermot.  J.  M'Dermot. — M‘Laughlin. — William  Mullins. — P.  Murray. — 

M.  Oldham.* — M.  Oldham. — John  Proud.* — J.  Proude. — F.  Pye.* — T.  Bedding. — Ri- 

vington. — A.  Richardson,  j.  p. — Wm.  Smith  and  M.  Smith,  farmers. — Mr.  Spinner. — James 
Tennet.— T.  Tiguin.*— Wm.  Trench,  Esq.— Rev.  Mr.  Tyrrell.— J.  Walker.*— Mr.  Walker 
— T.  Woods  * 

All  marked  thus  * are  farmers  and  tradesmen. 

“Con  acre”  is  here  understood  to  be  ground  taken  from  the  farmer  for  one  crop.  One  of  the 
advantages  that  the  labourer  promises  himself  in  taking  con  acre  is,  that  he  avoids  the  inconve- 
nience of  bringing  such  bulky  food  as  potatoes  from  market,  but  he  does  not  lay  much  stress  on 
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this ; he  does  not  think  much  of  having  to  remove  his  crop  two  or  three  miles.  The  majority  of 
con  acre  is  planted  to  supply  the  taker  of  the  land  with  food ; some  is  planted  by  farmers’ 
servants  and  some  others  in  order  to  sell  the  crop.  The  system  of  taking  con  acre  is  not  very 
general ; not  one  labourer  in  five  takes  it.  The  quantity  usually  taken  by  one  family  is  about  a 
quarter,’ or  from  that  to  half  an  acre.  The  con  acre  land  is  in  general  ploughed  and  manured 
by  the  farmer ; the  labourer  always  finds  the  seed ; if  the  labourer  finds  the  manure  he  pays 
nothing  for  the  land.  > 

1,440  stones  of  potatoes  per  Irish  acre  is  a low  average  produce,  Mr.  Atkinson  thinks  1,680 
stones  is  the  average.  . 

The  rent  of  con  acre  is  in  general  paid  in  money ; the  labourer  does  not  always  take  it  from 
his  employer,  but  looks  about  for  the  best  and  cheapest  land  he  can  get. 

Mr.  Trench  has  not  known  any  families  to  be  obliged  to  beg  when  their  con  acre  potatoes 
were  not  worth  the  rent,  though  such  may  have  happened  in  individual  cases.  The  labourers 
have  not  any  legal  right  to  surrender  their  crop  in  lieu  of  the  rent,  but  they  very  often  do  so. 
They  may,  in  such  cases,  be  sued  for  the  amount  of  the  rent,  but  this  is  very  seldom  done. 
Mr.  Richardson  has  known  two  such  cases  lately,  and  in  both  the  farmer  recovered.  Mr. 
Atkinson  and  Mr.  Trench  think  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  give  the  tenant  the  legal  right  of 
surrendering  the  crop  on  such  terms ; they  think  it  would  be  interfering  with  private  agree- 
ments, and  would  so  do  harm ; it  would  hurt  the  poor  man  as  it  would  make  farmers  less 
willing  to  set  con  acre.  Mr.  Trench,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Richardson,  and  the  other  witnesses 
agree  in  stating,  that  in  this  barony  the  price  of  con  acre  has  not  been  affected,  by  fear  of 
violence. 

The  labourers  are  allowed  to  dig  the  crop,  but  not  to  take  it  away  before  they  pay  the  rent. 
The  witnesses  have  never  known  a labourer  obliged  to  buy  potatoes  on  credit  who  had  potatoes 
pitted  on  con  acre  ground.  No  disturbances  or  outrages  have  arisen  in  this  barony  from  the 
labourers  endeavouring  to  get  possession  of  the  potatoes  before  they  had  paid  the  rent. 

Con  acre  of  oats  is  not  taken  in  this  barony. 

The  witnesses  think  that  if  employment  at  money  wages  could  be  substituted  for  con  acre 
it  would  be  advantageous  for  all  parties,  but  labourers  themselves  would  prefer  having  con 
acre  at  a fair  price. 

The  con  acre  system  has  so  far  a tendency  to  increase  the  population,  that  if  a man  who  has 
no  means  of  getting  a small  farm,  can  get  a portion  of  con  acre,  he  thinks  he  has  a provision 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  marry. 

Small  tenants,  not  having  a sufficiency  of  potato  ground  otherwise,  not  unfrequently  burn 
land  against  the  will  of  the  landlord.  Mr.  Trench  mentions  an  instance  of  11  acres  of  land 
having  been  burnt  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  landlord. 

Ground  let  as  con  acre  is  as  well  tilled  as  if  it  were  held  permanently.  The  farmer  is 
obliged  to  manure  it  well  in  order  to  let  it,  and  he  takes  care  that  the  labourer  manures  it 
sufficiently  when  he  gets  the  ground  for  nothing.  Mr.  Atkinson  does  not  think  the  crop  is  so  well 
wed;  however,  Capt.  Richardson  states  that  he  knew  an  instance  lately  of  a man  taking  manure 
out  of  drills  that  was  put  there  by  the  landlord,  fearing  that  the  potatoes  would  be  too  rank. 

Mr.  Trench  thinks  that  the  greater  prevalence  of  the  con  acre  system  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  is  owing  to  the  greater  wants  of  the  population  for  potatoes. 

The  witnesses  do  not  think  that  the  con  acre  system  is  productive  of  litigation  between  the 
farmers  and  labourers. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Simon  Bolling,  labourer. — James  Brock,  labourer. — John  Brophy,  labourer. — Mr.  John  Dowlan, 

farmer. Thomas  Dunn,  labourer. — Mr.  Fawcett,  large  farmer. — Patt.  Gilligan,  labourer. — 

Mr.  W.  Hamilton. — War.  Harper, labourer. — Mr.  Kelly,  schoolmaster. — Mr.  Kennedy,  farmer. — . 

Malone,  sergeant  of  police. — Mr.  Lewis  Morriss,  farmer. — Mr.  Murray,  farmer. — 

Mr.  James  O’Connor,  farmer. — R.  Odlum,  Esq. — Mr.  Porter,  farmer. Raite,  Esq. — 

Thomas  Renkins,  labourer. Ridgeway,  Esq. — Mr.  Sunney,  farmer. — Mr.  E.  Walsh 

farmer. 

“ Con  acre”  prevails  in  every  part  of  the  barony,  and  is  eagerly  sought  after — so  much  so  that 
several  of  the  labourers  complained  they  were  not  able  to  get  it.  The  reason  given  by  them 
for  this  anxiety  to  obtain  con  acre  was,  that  in  winter  they  are  destitute  of  employment, 
and  if  they  have  not  provided  con  acre,  they  are  left  entirely  without  food.  Barney  Mangan, 
labourer,  states  “ that  he  has  con  acre  five  miles  distant  from  his  dwelling,  and  that  he  is 
glad  to  get  it  even  there.”  A labourer  generally  takes  from  a rood  to  half  an  acre,  and  never 
with  a view  to  make  any  profit  by  the  sale,  but  to  ensure  to  himself  a supply  of  food.  Con 
acre  land  is  prepared  in  two  ways  in  this  barony : in  some  cases  the  farmer  ploughs,  manures, 
and  seeds  it,  and  then  the  rent  amounts  to  £12  an  acre;  in  other  cases  the  farmer  only 
ploughs  and  manures  the  land,  and  the  labourer  seeds  it  and  works  it : in  the  latter  case  the 
rent  averages  about  £8  an  acre.  The  average  produce  to  the  acre  is  about  60  barrels  of  24 
stones  to  the  barrel. 

Simon  Bolling  says,  “ In  this  barony  the  rent  of  con  acre  is  paid  in  money,  and  that  money 
is  got  by  going  to  England  or  somewhere  in  search  of  work  : sometimes  it  is  paid  by  the  sale 
of  a pig.”  — Brock,  a labourer,  also  states  “ that  the  con  acre  rent  must  be  paid  in  money, 
because  the  farmers  cannot  afford  to  take  work;  if  they  took  work  as  payment  for  con  acre, 
they  might  fix  whatever  rent  they  pleased  on  it.” 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  number  of  days’  work  was  given  by  the  taker  of  con  acre 
besides  the  rent. 
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Mr.  Odium  states  that  “ it  seldom  happens  that  the  produce  is  not  worth  the  rent  of  the 
con  acre  land ; but,  should  such  a case  occur,  that  probably  some  abatement  would  he  made  to 
the  labourer;”  and  Mr.  Fawcett  adds  “that  even  if  the  crop  be  not  worth  the  rent  at  the 
time,  yet  the  labourer  does  not  know  but  that  potatoes  may  become  dear  in  the  course  of  the 
year;  and,  besides,  he  is  afraid  not  to  take  the  crop,  lest  he  may  not  get  con  acre  again.” 

Mr.  Odium  was  of  opinion,  that  “ it  would  not  be  of  any  advantage  if  the  tenant  had  the  power 
of  surrendering  the  crop  to  his  landlord  on  due  notice  being  given.  Con  acre  rent  has  never 
been  affected  in  the  least  in  this  barony  by  intimidation  or  violence.  Should  the  labourer  be 
unable  to  pay  the  rent  of  his  con  acre  immediately,  he  is  allowed  to  dig  the  potatoes  and  put  O^ea*5  Es**1 

them  into  pits  in  the  field,  but  not  to  carry  them  away.  In  this  barony  also  con  acre  of  oats  ’ 

is  general ; it  is  not,  however,  taken  by  labourers  but  by  small  farmers,  and  Mr.  Odium  Bars.  Philipstown, 
says  “ the  profit  is  on  the  wrong  side.”  The  following  was  given  as  an  average  account  of  Upper  and  Lower. 

the  expense  and  produce  of  an  acre  of  con  acre  oats  : — The  rent  is  from  £4.  10.?.  to  £6.  10?.,  — 

average  £5.  The  tenant  seeds  and  ploughs  the  land.  The  seeding  two  barrels  of  oats  costs  Effect  of  the  System 

16?.,  and  the  ploughing  4?. ; thus  the  expense  is  £6.  The  average  produce  then  is  about  in  Pro  ucin°  rime' 
15  barrels;  these,  at  8?.  a barrel,  exactly  pay  the  £6  : but  this  year  very  little  oats  exceeded 
7?.  a barrel,  so  that  the  man  who  takes  con  acre  oats  has  but  the  straw  for  his  labour  and  his 
risk.  He  considers  himself  well  paid  if  he  has  the  straw  clear.” 

The  condition  of  the  labourers  of  this  barony  is  distressing  and  anomalous,  and  such  as 
should  not  exist  in  a well  regulated  community  : every  hour  that  such  a state  of  things  con- 
tinues, social  order  is  hazarded.  Here  are  abundant  resources  of  employment,  and  yet  the 
labourers  are  idle  and  unemployed ; so  that  the  great  mass  of  the  labouring  population  are 
little  removed  from  starvation.  Out  of  this  condition  they  cannot  raise  themselves;  some 
means  ought,  therefore,  to  be  used  to  rescue  them.  Any  prospect  of  increased  employment 
given  by  the  farmers  is  out  of  the  question.  The  large  farmers  are  converting  their  farms 
into  feeding  land:  the  small  farmers  describe  themselves  as  unable  to  pay  for  labour,  though 
confessing  their  land  to  be  in  want  of  it ; so  that  instead  of  agricultural  employment  increasing 
for  the  labourers  in  this  barony,  it  is  rapidly  declining ; and  if  an  immediate  and  effectual 
remedy  be  not  now  applied,  a heap  of  misery  is  likely  to  be  generated  in  the  barony,  which 
may  now  be  prevented  at  less  expense,  than  it  can  be  afterwards  removed.  The  labourers 
themselves  point  to  the  remedy  of  their  condition,  and  are  importunate  to  obtain  it.  Several 
thousand  acres  of  the  bog  of  Allen  are  spread  in  every  direction,  and,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  several  respectable  persons  residing  in  the  district  and  acquainted  with  what  has  been  done 
on  the  bog,  most  of  this  bog  is  easily  reclaimable  ; and  the  labourers,  seeing  many  who  have 
been  located  on  it  thriving  and  comfortable,  naturally  wonder  why  so  much  land  should  be  left 
unproductive,  while  they  are  so  greatly  in  want  of  food.  They  were  all,  therefore,  very 
anxious  to  know  if  government  intended  providing  them  with  parts  of  the  bog  on  reasonable 
terms,  and  thus  giving  them  a means  to  maintain  themselves.  If  small  portions  were  allotted 
to  them,  they  say,  they  would  themselves  reclaim  them,  devoting  to  the  purpose  the  time 
which  is  at  present  unemployed,  and  which  certainly  exceeds  the  time  during  which  they  have 
employment. 

It  certainly  is  a melancholy  reflection,  that  such  a source  of  relief,  and  even  of  profit, 
should  be  neglected,  indeed  almost  abandoned,  by  its  owners,  which,  if  brought  into  operation 
would  relieve  the  wants  of  so  many  distressed  families. 
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Con  Acre, 
Quarter,  or 
Score  Ground. 

Leinster. 
King’s  County. 

Examinations 
taken  by 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  John  Baillie,  Clonealconan. — Rev.  Wm.  Baillie. — Mr.  Turner  Barret,  Dundalk  parish,  County  Louth, 
farmer. — L.  Bigger,  Esq.,  J.  p.,  Dundalk. — Mr.  Thomas  Bradford,  farmer,  Dundalk  parish.  Examinations 
— Thomas  Byrne,  Rossmakey. — Mr.  Terence  Coleman,  Ballvbarrack,  farmer. — Mr.  Con-  taken  by 
nelly,  farmer. — Mr.  Laurence  Cunningham,  Donaghmore. — Mr.  Robert  Dickie,  farmer. — Frauds^adlei^Esq. 

Mr.  Owen  Duffy,  farmer. — J.  Eastwood,  Esq.,  j.  p.,  Castletown. — Faithful  Fortescue,  

Esq.,  j.  p.,  Corderoy. — Mr.  James  Ferguson,  farmer,  Blackrock. — Rev.  J.  Finlay,  rector  of  Bar.^Duraaatt, 

Faughart. — John  Garthy,  occupier  of  four  acres. — Mr.  William  Hackett,  farmer  and  baronial  

collector. — Mr.  John  Kairne,  farmer,  Louth. — Felix  Kelly,  occupier  of  four  acres  in  Faughart 
parish. — Mr.  Joseph  Kelly,  farmer,  Balriggan. — Laurence  Kelly,  labourer,  Dundalk. — Patrick 
Kelly,  occupier  of  two  acres. — Rev.  Henry  Kierney,  p.  p.,  Faughart. — Rev.  Alexander  Kin- 
dellan,  p.  p.,  Enniskeen. — Thomas  Koyle,  labourer. — Rev.  Michael  Lennan,  p.  p.,  Creg- 
gan. — Terence  Lennan,  64  years  of  age,  now  a labourer  at  Dundalk,  but  formerly  an  occupier  of 
24  acres  ofland,  who,  being  in  arrear  one  and  a half  years’  rent,  was  ejected  three  years  ago  from  the 
land  which  he  and  his  ancestors  had  occupied  for  80  or  90  years. — Mr.  John  M‘Allister,  Cam- 
brickville,  brewer  and  landholder. — Mr.  John  M'Ardill,  farmer,  Rossan. — Rev.  Dr.  M‘Can,  p.  p., 

Dundalk,  Roche  and  Kane,  and  Castletown. — James  M'Crave,  fanner,  Dovvdalshill. — 

Mr.  Michael  M'-Garth,  farmer,  Haggardston. — J.  M'Gusty,  Esq.,  Derryfalone. — John  M‘Hardy, 
occupier  of  eight  acres. — Philip  Martin,  labourer. — William  Mathis,  Esq.,  Dundalk. — Mr.  P. 

Mathis,  farmer. — Dennis  Murphy,  labourer. — Mr.  Patrick  Murphy,  farmer,  Louth. — Thomas 
Murphy,  occupier  of  four  acres. — Paul  Parks,  Esq.,  Dundalk. — Thomas  Philip,  occupier  of 

three  acres. — Piggot,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  Dundalk. — Wm.  H.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Prospect. — 

Mr.  William  Reilly,  farmer,  Castle  Roach. — Mr.  H.  Robb,  farmer,  Tavanamore. — John  Robin- 
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Con  Acre, 
Quarter,  or 
Score  Ground. 

Leinster. 
County  Louth. 

Examinations 
taken  by 
John  Power,  Esq. 
Francis  Sadleir,  Esq 

Bar.  Dundalk , 
Upper. 


Rent  of  Con  Acre. 


Effect  of  the  System 
in  producing  Crime. 


County  Meath. 

Bars.  Kells , 
Upper  and  Lower. 
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son,  labourer,  Faughart. — Wm.  R.  Rogers,  Esq.,  Dundalk. — Rogers,  Esq.,  Dundalk. — 

Patrick  Savage,  Hamstown. — Mr.  Owen  Trainer,  farmer. — John  Turner,  occupier  of  eight 

acres. — Mr.  Patrick  Wyme,  Dundalk. There  were,  besides  the  above,  a great  number  of  persons 

present  at  the  public  examinations  whose  names  are  not  given,  as  they  did  not  take  any  part  in 
the  proceedings. 

Con  acre  is  land  let  by  farmers  to  labourers  for  one  or  more  crops  of  potatoes  or  oats : the 
labourer  may  in  some  places  be  induced  to  take  con  acre,  among  other  reasons,  by  a wish  to 
. avoid  loss  of  time  in  bringing  such  bulky  food  as  potatoes  from  market ; but  his  chief  reason  is 
to  insure  himself  a supply  of  food;  whereas,  if  he  purchased  potatoes  as  he  wanted  them,' his 
harvest  wages  and  other  earnings  might  be  spent  in  other  ways ; at  a distance  from  towns 
where  con  acre  land  is  let  cheaper,  profit  also  forms  one  of  his  considerations,  as  he  considers 
the  labour  of  putting  in  the  seed,  tilling,  and  taking  up  the  crop,  to  be  no  expense  to  him, 
since  unless  he  be  a “ bound”  (constantly  employed)  man,  he  does  it  with  his  family  when  out  of 
employment.  The  con  acre  system  is  very  general ; a family  will  take  from  a rood  to  an  acre, 
according  to  their  number  and  means, — a rood  or  half  an  acre  is  the  most  common  quantity. 
The  farmer  always  tills  and  prepares  the  ground  for  the  crop ; in  some  cases  tile  farmer,  and 
in  others  the  labourer,  finds  the  manure,  and  in  all  cases  the  labourer  finds  the  seed,  puts  it 
into  the  ground,  and  tills  and  takes  up  the  crop ; when  the  manure  is  found  by  the  farmer  the 
average  price  near  Dundalk  is  £12  per  acre,  and  at  a distance  from  town  from  £6  to  £8; 
when  the  labourer  provides  the  manure  he  gets  the  land  for  half  price  : an  acre  will  generally 
yield  from  60  to  SO  barrels  (20  stone  to  the  barrel)  of  eating  potatoes,  and  from  15  to  20 
barrels  of  small  ones,  only  fit  for  seed  or  for  pigs. 

The ' rent  of  con  acre  is  usually  paid  in  money,  but  sometimes  the  whole  or  part  of  it  in 
labour,  where  the  person  letting  the  land  has  work  to  give ; it  is  an  inducement  to  a person 
setting  con  acre  to  give  work  to  the  amount  of  the  rent,  that  he  thus  secures  the  payment  of 
it ; the  usual  rate  of  wages  is  always  allowed ; no  services  are  required  besides  the  rent,  unless 
in  some  particular  case  they  may  be  agreed  and  allowed  for. 

When  the  produce  of  the  con  acre  is  not  worth  the  rent,  great  suffering  is  the  necessary 
consequence  to  the  labourer,  unless  when  potatoes  are  very  plentiful  and  cheap,  in  which  case 
he  may  sometimes  purchase  a stock  at  a low  price  with  the  money  which  he  had  saved  to  pay 
the  rent  of  the  con  acre ; for  the  labourer  sometimes  surrenders  the  crop  to  the  farmer,  forfeiting 
the  seed  and  labour  in  lieu  of  the  rent,  though  only  with  the  farmer’s  consent,  which  it  is  not 
usual  to  refuse : it  is  thought  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  give  the  tenant  a right  of  thus  with- 
drawing from  his  contract,  as  it  might  interrupt  the  good  understanding  now  existing  between 
the  farmer  and  the  labourer,  and  that  it  is  much  better  to  leave  them  to  settle  such  matters 
between  themselves. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  some  combinations  existed  to  lower  the  price  of  con  acre  land. 

It  depends  upon  the  disposition  of  the  farmer  whether  the  labourers  are  allowed  to  dig  the 
potatoes  before  paying  the  rent,  but  they  seldom  are  allowed  to  remove  the  crop  until  the 
whole  rent  has  been  paid ; the  crop  very  seldom  suffers  in  consequence  of  this  prevention,  for 
although  they  are  not  allowed  to  take  away  the  crop  until  the  rent  is  paid,  the  farmer  permits 
it  in  the  mean  time  to  be  dug  up  and  stored  in  pits  on  his  land.  When  the  labourer,  not  having 
his  own  potatoes,  is  compelled  to  purchase  on  credit,  he  is  charged  from  10  to  20  per  cent, 
above  the  market  price ; but  if  he  be  a man  of  good  character  he  can  generally  borrow  potatoes 
from  some  of  his  neighbours  for  a short  time.  No  outrage  is  known  to  have  arisen  from 
labourers  attempting  to  obtain  the  potatoes  before  paying  the  rent. 

When  labourers  take  con  acre  of  oats  they  think  themselves  fortunate  if  they  can  get  the 
straw  as  clear  profit. 

In  the  present  state  of  things  it  would  be  impossible  to  substitute  certain  employment  for 
wages  for  the  con  acre  system,  and  even  if  it  could  be  done  it  is  supposed  that  the  change 
would  be  of  doubtful  advantage,  because  money  wages  might  be  dissipated  in  drinking,  whereas 
the  con  acre  land  insures  the  labourer  both  a proper  use  of  his  earnings  and  a supply  of  food, 
and  also  occupies  a portion  of  his  time  that  might  otherwise  be  spent  in  idleness.  The  con  acre 
system  certainly  tends  to  increase  the  population,  but  only  through  the  facility  it  affords  to 
procuring  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Burning  of  land  is  little  or  not  at  all  known  here.  The  labourer  cultivates  his  con  acre 
ground  nearly  as  well  as  if  he  held  it  permanently,  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  success  of 
his  own  crop.  The  con  acre  system  is  almost  equally  prevalent  everywhere,  unless  in  a few 
places  where  the  farmers  and  other  landho-ders  are  endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to  it.  If  in  any 
places  it  is  more  prevalent  than  usual,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  other  means  of 
subsistence  : the  system  is  not  productive  of  much  litigation  between  the  farmers  and  labourers, 
such  being  confined  to  trifling  differences  respecting  the  payment  of  the  rent. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Richard  Aughery,  labourer. — Chidley  Barnes,  Esq.,  Newtown. — Thomas  Barnes,  Esq.,  Westlands, 
J-  p. — Dr.  Bennett,  Kells. — Mr.  James  Booker,  Kells. — Terence  Brien,  farmer,  Shulverstown. — 
Thomas  Byrne,  Charles  Cardan,  James  Clarke,  Patrick  Clarke,  labourers. — Mr.  II.  Colstan, 
Kells,  farmer,  and  agent  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Meath. — Patrick  C arran,  John  Cusack,  labourers. 
— Mr.  Laurence  Daly,  farmer  and  miller,  Blackwater-mills. — Thomas  Davis,  James  Drum,  la- 
bourers.— John  Dyas,  Esq.,  Berfords,  lauded  proprietor  and  extensive  grazier. — JoiinFarell,  Esq., 
Maynalty,  j.p. — Rev.  Mr.  Farrelly,  p.  p.,  Dulane. — John  Fitzpatrick,  labourer. — Mr.  Edward 
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Flood,  farmer,  Shulverstown— Huoh  Gearty,  labourer.— Rev.  Messrs.  Gibney  and  Brian,  Roman 
Catholic  curates.— James  Gilshinnan— Mr.  P.  Gilshinnan,  farmer.  Ash  Park— Captain  William 
Graham,  Oakly  Park— John  Durban,  labourer— Mr.  Patrick  Kearney,  Etbolstowii,  farmer— 
Mr.  Peter  Kearney,  farmer,  Wallerstown— Mr.  Daniel  Kellett,  farmer,  Kells— Rev.  Mr. 
Kiernan,  p.  p.  of  Screen— John  Larisy,  Patrick  Lynch,  labourers— Dr.  M'Derjiott,  Moynalty. 
-Rev.  Mr.  M‘Evov,  p.  p.,  Union  of  Kells— Patrick  M‘Guire,  Richard  M‘Nallv,  labourers— 
Mr.  James  Masterson,  farmer,  Rathboyne— The  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Meath— Mr.  Henry 
Mel  view  Moli.ov,  farmer— James  More,  John  Murphy,  John  Murray,  labourers— Mr.  Owen 
Newman,  farmer,  Ellenskeer— Mr.  Patrick  Newman,  farmer,  Keimaoham— Rev.  Mr.  Osborne, 
curate  of  Croskeel— John  Ratcliep,  Esq., Willmount— Mr. Terence  Reilly,  farmer,  Drewstown. 
—Mr.  William  Reilly,  fanner,  Kells— Peter  Rooers,  labourer— Richard  Rothwsll,  Esq., 
Roekfield,  a.  p— Rev.  Robert  Sarobant,  Kells,  j.  p— Henry  Sheridan,  John  Smith,  labourers. 
—Philip  Smith,  Esq.,  Cherrymount,  j.  p.  for  Meath  and  Cavan— Rev.  P.  Smith,  curate  of 
Maynalty— Samuel  Smith,  Esq.,  Cherrymount— Dominick  Swiet,  Morris  Swift,  John  Tully, 

Thomas  Tully,  John  Ward,  labourers. Besides  whom  many  other  small  occupiers  and 

labourers  assisted  in  the  inquiry,  but  took  a less  prominent  part  in  giving  evidence. 


Con  Acre, 
Quarter,  or 
Score  Ground. 

Leinster. 
County  Meath. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

John  Power,  Esq. 
Francis  Sadleir,  Esq. 

Bars.  Kells, 
Upper  and  Lower. 


B con  acre  the  farmer  either  lets  the  ground  to  the  labourer  already  tilled  and  manured  for 
the  ci  op,  the  labourer  having  only  to  provide  and  put ’in  the  seed,  or  the  labourer  finds  the 
manure,  and  the  farmer  tills  the  land  and  carts  the  manure  for  him;  in  the  former  case  a very 
high  lent  (£/  or  £8  per  acre)  is  paid,  in  the  latter  case  nothing.  The  labourer  is  in  all 
cases  anxious  to  take  this  con  acre,  his  chief  reason  being  that  he  considers  he  gains  bv  it,  as 
he  cm-tainly  does  m general ; for  instance,  he  can  almost  always,  at  any  rate,  reckon  on  the  small 
or  offal  potatoes  as-a  dear  gain,  and  they  keep  his  pig  and  serve  for  seed ; secondly,  to  secure 
a supply  of  food  foi  the  whole  year,  knowmg  that  his  means  to  purchase  it  afterwards  at  the 
market,  even  it  ever  so  near  and  convenient,  would  be  very  precarious  and  often  deficient.  The 
system  of  taking  con  acre  is  general  here  with  all  who  can  do  so,  and  they  make  any  sacrifice 
and  exertion  tp  get  it,  considering  it  as  their  only  certain  means  of  existence;  each  family, 
according  to  their  means  and  number,  take  from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre .-  the  average  produce 
of  an  acre  is  about  80  barrels,  60  of  eating  potatoes,  and  20  of  small,  for  seed  and  piers? 

airrtpmpnT1  if  ifT  \ g,Terall7  ?&id  jn  ™ney,  but  the  mode  of  payment  depends  on  Rent  of  Con  Acre, 

agreement,  if  it  be  paid  wholly  or  in  part  by  labour,  the  current  rate  is  always  allowed,  but 

If  1S  gnnTlly  llgheii  tha"  lf  Paid  in  money ; no  other  payment  or  service  is  exacted, 
except  generally  1.?.  per  rood  to  the  steward  or  bailiff. 

-,^en  the  P1-oduce  of  the  con  acre  is  not  worth  the  rent,  starvation  or  begging  is  the  necessary  Effect  of  the  System 
Sknfnllwnk  labourer,  unless  he  be  constantly  employed,  or  can  procure  credit  until  he  in  producing  Crime, 
gets  into  full  work.  The  labourer  can,  and  very  often  does,  surrender  the  crop  to  the  landlord  in 

Stumhur  *“seed  alld  th®  labour-  *>y  ser™«:  thereof  before  the  25th  of 

. . I,  does  not,  the  latter  sells  the  crop,  and  comes  upon  the  labourer  for  the 

“TSfr*  bt  b'f  ®J.of.fallure  Jht&nMr  generally  reduces  the  rent.  It  is  most  usual 
to  pay  half  the  lent  before  digging  and  the  other  half  before  taking  the  potatoes  away  The 

STknd  TTT  “ll0W“1.?  thom  Payiag  any  part  of  the  relit,  and  pit  them  on 

the  land  of  the  farmer  until  he  can  pay  for  them;  when  he  is  not  allowed  to  dii  them  the 
tbemTe2  suffers ; it  sometimes  remains  in  the  ground  until  February,  aSd  even’rots 

there  the  labourer  in  such  oases  hves  by  means  of  credit,  if  he  can  procure  it!  even  at  a high 
rate  of  interest;  if  not,  and  if  he  does  not  chance  to  get  some  emplovment,  he  must  go  to  bev  or 
depend  on  his  neighbours  and  friends  for  support.  ‘ s ° 

Tlie  price  of  con  acre  has  not  been  affected  here  by  threats  or  violence ; it  very  seldom 
happens  that  disturbance  or  outrage  follows  from  the  endeavour  of  the  tenant  to  Obtain  a 
poition  of  the  potatoes  for  food  before  paying  the  rent,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  landlord  but 
t causes  many  to  be  summoned  to  petty  sessions  for  trespass,  where  fines  from  a few  shilling's 
to  £o  may  be  imposed;  the  fines  in  general,  however,  do  not  exceed  5,.  or  thereabouts  ° 

thinLT  aCH-r  te,nant  haS  V(,I7jittle-  if  Profit;  when  he  has  the  straw  clear  he 

thinks  himself  fortunate,  and  is  quite  satisfied. 

f J?'  lab?um?  would  in  a11  CMes  P™f«>'  having  con  acre  potatoes  to  deriving  an  equal  profit 
ram  wages,  as  being  more  secure ; under  the  present  want  of  employment,  and  actuil  stile  of 
the  country,  it  forms  their  only  means  of  subsistence;  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  tendency  of 
3 IS?°  ft""??'  fh0.P0Pulat;0“-  « »f  *e  facility  it  affords  to  providing  for  a 

,hls  facility  much  more  than  wages,  unless  employment  were  very  constant 
have  not,  in  this  district,  been  driven  to  biak  the  law  by  burning  of 
no,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient  potato  ground. 

In n!]  witnesses  say  that,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  crop,  the  labourers  till  and  weed  con  acre 

cl  as  carefully  as  if  they  held  it  permanently.  This  assertion  the  English  Assistant  Com- 
al  loner  will  not  attempt  to  contradict,  because  he  believes  they  do  not  till  and  weed  it  worse 
minM7  other  ground.  This,  indeed,  they  would  be  puzzled  to  do,  on  account  of  the  abo- 
mmabLe  state  of  almost  all  the  land  in  these  baronies,  which  will  be  found  described  under 
the  ° 1C1  heads,1  ,,le  con  acre . system  is  more  prevalent  in  some  districts  than  in  others  • 
t ■ .Cau®?s  oi  the  difference  being  greater  want  of  employment,  and  greater  facility  of  ob- 
taining the  con  acre,  for  in  a few  places  the  proprietors  and  farmers  will  not  give  con  acre 
ana  are  endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to  the  system. 
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Con  Acre, 
Quarter,  or 
Score  Ground. 

Leinster. 
County  ^Meath. 

Examinations 
taken  by 
John  Power,  Esq. 
Francis  Sadleir,  Esq. 

Bar.  Moyfenragh, 
Lower. 


Rent  of  Con  Acre. 


Effect  of  the  System 
in  producing  Crime. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Charles  Barnwell,  Esq.,  extensive  farmer.— R.  Bolton,  Esq.,  j.  p.,  Bective  Abbey.— Peter  Bryde, 

labourer. Rev.  Richard  Butler,  rector  of  Trim,  j.  p. — Dr.  Clifford,  Trim. — Walter  Cochran, 

and  Michael  Cormack,  labourers.— John  Costello,  extensive  farmer. — John  Cowley,  and  Peter 
Cummins,  labourers.— Thomas  Disney,  Esq.,  j.  p.,  Rock  Lodge.— Charles  Drake,  Esq.,  Roris- 
town.— Michael  Fagan,  and  Richard  Fagan,  labourers.— Rev.  Mr.  Flood,  p.  p.,  Long-wood.— 
Joseph  Fox,  Esq.,  Doolistown.— M.  Gibbons,  extensive  farmer.— Thomas  Gilsiienan,  labourer.— 
P.  Gorey,  extensive  farmer.— Rev.  Mr.  Halligan,  r.  c.  c..  Trim.— Hugh  Hanbury,  and  Richard 
Hanbury,  extensive  farmers. — John  Hughes,  labourer. — Rev.  Mr.  Irwin,  rector  of  Laracor. — 
Patrick  Jones,  extensive  farmer — John  Kale,  labourer. — Patrick  Kennedy,  Thomas  Kennedy, 
and  John  King,  extensive  farmers. — Thomas  M'Cormac,  and  James  Magratii,  labourers. — Wil- 
liam Maher,  extensive  farmer. — John  Manning,  labourer. — Captain  Mockler,  j.  p.,  Trim. — 
James  Monaghan,  and  Thomas  Monaghan,  labourers. — Charles  Nangle,  Esq.,  Newhaggard. — 
Mr.  B.  Newnan,  merchant,  Trim. — Rev.  J.  O.  O’Connell,  p.  p.,  Kildalkey. — Mr.  Henry  Par- 
sons, agent  to  Mr.  Percival. — Westley  Percival,  Esq.,  J.  P- — Rev.  Mr.  Reilly,  it.  c.  c.,  Trim. 
— Charles  Reynolds,  extensive  farmer. — Owen  Reynolds,  and  Patrick  Reynolds,  labourers. — 
Rev.  R.  Ryan,  rector  of  Rathcore. — P.  Sherlock,  Esq.,  extensive  farmer. — Thomas  Smith,  and 
Patrick  Taylor,  labourers. — David  Thompson,  Esq.,  Trim. — John  Thompson,  Esq.,  j.  p., 
Rathnally. — Rev.  Mr.  Tuite,  p.  p.  Kilbride  and  Moymet.— Peter  Ward,  and  Patrick  Wilkin- 
son, extensive  farmers. — John  Pratt  Winter,  Esq.,  j.  p.,  Agher. — Samuel  Winter,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Tullaghard. There  were  many  other  farmers,  labourers,  and  other  persons,  present,  but  they  did 

not  take  any  part  in  the  inquiry. 

Con  acre  generally  means  potato  ground,  always  tilled  and  prepared  for  the  crop  by  the 
farmer,  and  manured  either  by  him,  or  by  the  labourer  who  takes  it.  The  price,  if  manured 
by  the  farmer,  is  from  £'fe  to  £8,  or  even  £10,  per  acre,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land  and 
its  situation ; if  manured  by  the  labourer,  the  price  varies  from  nothing  to  £3  per  annum. 
The  labourer  always  finds  the  seed,  and  weeds,  hoes,  and  takes  up  the  crop.  Con  acre  land 
is  sometimes  left  for  oats,  but  not  often,  as  the  practice  is  diminishing  from  want  of  means  in 
labourers,  and  the  disinclination  of  fanners.  One  consideration  that  induces  the  labourer  to 
take  con  acre,  is  the  inconvenience  of  bringing  so  bulky  an  article  of  food  from  the  market ; 
but  the  chief  inducements  are,  that  he  thinks  he  gets  more  for  his  money  by  taking  land 
than  by  buying  potatoes  ; but  still  more,  that  it  is  the  only  means  he  has  of  insuring  himself  a 
supply  of  food,  which,  if  he  did  not  adopt,  and  thus  secure  a proper  application  of  his  harvest 
wao-es,  he  might  spend  his  little  means  in  other  ways,  and  have  no  money  left  to  buy  food. 
It  also  enables  him  to  feed  a pig  on  the  refuse  of  the  crop ; and  he  considers  his  potato 
ground  and  his  pig  as  his  savings’  bank — the  one  to  furnish  him  subsistence,  and  the  other  to 
pay  the  rent  of  his  cabin.  The  con  acre  system  for  potatoes  is  very  general  in  the  barony. 
The  quantity  taken  for  a family  varies  usually  from  a rood  to  an  acre,  according  to  their 
means  and  number.  The  average  produce  per  acre  is  from  70  to  80  barrels,  of  which  three- 
fourths  are  eating  potatoes,  and  the  other  fourth  only  fit  for  pigs  and  for  seed. 

The  rent  of  con  acre  is  more  generally  paid  in  money ; but  the  farmers  frequently  take  a 
part,  or  the  whole  of  it,  in  labour,  in  which  case,  the  usual  rate  of  wages  for  the  season  is 
always  given. 

When  the  produce  of  their  con  acre  is  not  worth  the  rent,  beggary,  or,  at  least,  the  greatest 
distress,  must  necessarily  ensue  to  many  of  the  labourers,  who,  not  having  constant  work,  have 
no  other  certain  means  of  subsistence.  In  such  a case  the  labourer  cannot  legally  insist  on  the 
right  of  surrendering  the  crop,  with  the  forfeiture  of  seed  and  labour,  in  lieu  of  rent,  but  it  is 
often  done  by  the  permission  of  the  farmer.  The  farmer  might  sue  for  the  amount  of  the 
rent,  in  such  a case,  but  it  is  seldom  done.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  would  be  desirable 
to  give  the  tenant  a power  of  withdrawing  from  his  contract,  upon  due  notice,  in  case  of  mani- 
fest failure  of  the  crop ; but  on  the  whole  it  is  thought  that  such  a right  would  be  no  improve- 
ment, for  it  would  not  only  diminish  or  destroy  the  mutual  confidence  which  now  exists  between 
the  farmers  and  labourers,  but  it  would  also  probably  put  an  end  to  farmers  letting  potato 
land  at  all,  and  thus  destroy  the  labourers’  only  means  of  subsistence. 

The  price  of  con  acre  has  never  been  affected  by  fear  of  violence. 

In  a few  cases  the  labourer  is  allowed  to  take  up  the  produce,  and  consume  it  before  he  has 
paid  the  rent ; in  others,  he  is  permitted  to  take  it  up,  and  pit  it  upon  the  farmer’s  land  until 
he  can  pay : but  the  more  usual  practice  is,  not  to  let.  him  touch  them  until  the  rent  has  been 
paid,  and  if  the  crop  is  not  cleared  by  the  time  agreed  on,  to  sell  it  by  auction  for  the  rent, 
or  to  take  it  up  and  keep  it  in  the  farmer’s  yard  until  the  rent  is  paid.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
the  crop  suffers  in  such  cases.  It  is  only  through  private  quarrels  and  animosity  that  it  is 
ever  suffered  to  remain  in  the  ground  long  after  it  is  fit  to  take  up.  The  farmer,  indeed, 
would  not  permit  this,  for  his  own  sake,  as  he  generally  wants  the  land  clear  to  sow  wheat. 
When  the  labourer  is  prevented  from  using  his  own  crop,  for  want  of  money  to  pay  the  rent  of 
it,  and  redeem  it,  he  purchases  provisions  on  credit,  and  at  a high  price,  when  he  can  get 
credit,  but  this  he  often  cannot ; he  sometimes  can  borrow  a sack  of  potatoes  from  a neigh- 
bour, until  he  has  the  means  of  releasing  his  own  crop.  This  proceeding  of  detaining  the 
labourer’s  crop  for  the  rent,  has  never  led  to  any  disturbance  except,  very  seldom,  a trifling 
trespass,  which  is  punished  by  a small  fine.  They  usually  respect  the  law  in  this  case. 
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The  profit  derived  by  the  tenant  from  con  acre  of  oats,  at  the  present  prices,  is  little  or 
nothing.  Such  con  acre  is  only  taken  for  the  sake  of  the  straw  for  a cow  or  pigs ; and  if  the 
labourer  can  get  that  clear,  he  thinks  himself  fortunate. 

It  would  certainly  be  well  for  the  labourer  if  there  could  be  substituted  for  the  con  acre 
system  employment  for  him  and  his  children ; but  this,  in  the  present  state  of  this  country,  is 
impossible,  and  the  con  acre  system  is,  in  the  mean  time,  his  only  resource  and  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Besides,  the  Irish  labourer  is  so  fond  of  a bit  of  land,  that  he  never  could  be  con- 
tented without  it.  It  also  employs  him  and  his  children  when  they  would  otherwise  be  sitting 
idle  at  home  or  getting  into  mischief  abroad ; and  if  he  had  not  to  save  his  harvest  wages, 
for  the  rent  of  his  potato  land,  they  would  probably  be  spent  in  drinking  and  dissipation. 

The  system,  undoubtedly,  has  the  effect  of  increasing  population  by  encouraging  marriages, 
but  only  in  consequence  of  the  facility  it  affords  to  obtaining  the  means  of  subsistence. 

For  the  sake  of  his  own  crop,  the  labourer  cultivates  the  con  acre  ground  as  carefully  as  if 
he  held  it  permanently.  In  the  prevalence  of  the  con  acre  system  there  is  little  or  no  diffe- 
rence in  these  districts ; but  wherever  it  is  more  than  usually  prevalent,  the  difference  must 
arise  from  greater  want  of  employment,  and  a larger  population,  and  the  consequently  greater 
necessity  for  it.  The  system  is  not  generally  productive  of  much  contention  between  the 
farmers  and  labourers,  though  it  sometimes  gives  rise  to  little  differences,  which  frequently 
end  in  appealing  to  the  petty  sessions. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  John  Baker  and  Mr.  George  Baker,  farmers. — Patrick  Bannan,  John  Bryan,  John  Bugan, 
and  Michael  Bulger,  labourers. — Lewis  Byrne,  cottier. — Mr.  R.  Carter,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Che- 
vers,  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke,  Mr.  Wm.  Clarke  (Green  Mills),  Mr.  Wm.  Clarke  (Rathleck),  and 

Mr.  W.  Clarke,  farmers. — W.  Clarke,  Maryborough. — Michael  Conneran  and  Patrick  

Conroy,  farmers. — Edward  Cullen,  labourer. — Mr.  Robert  Dexter  and  John  Dillon,  farmers. 

— M.  Dii.i.on,  Esq.,  Ivnockgrove. — Mr.  Patrick  Dillon,  farmer. — Michael  Doolan,  steward 
to  Miss  Fallon. — Mr.  R.  Downey,  Mr.  C.  Dunne,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Dunne,  farmers. — David  Finlay 
and  Patrick  Farrell,  labourers. — Mr.  F.  Gowan,  publican. — Mr.  Wm.  Gray,  Mr.  John  Halin, 
and  Mr.  C.  Harpur,  farmers. — Rev.  Thomas  Harpur,  rector  of  Maryborough. — Mr.  John  Has- 
grove,  Mr.  David  Healey,  Mr.  A.  Hipweli.,  and  Mr.  Martin  Hogan,  farmers. — W.  Hugo, 

Maryborough. — Dr.  Jacob,  Maryborough. — Mr.  C.  Kelly,  farmer. — Thomas  Kinnardin,  labourer. 

— Mr.  J.  Lalor,  farmer. — Patrick  Lalor,  Esq.,  Tenekill. — Mr.  D.  Lock,  farmer. — Mr.  J.  Lu- 
theran, Maryborough. — W.  Martin,  Esq.,  Maryborough. — Mr.  John  Marnell,  farmer. — Mr.  John 
Maxwell,  farmer. — John  M'Evoy,  labourer. — Mr.  Martin  M‘Evoy  and  Mr.  Wm.  Molloy. 
farmers. — Mr.  John  Morgan,  pawnbroker. — A.  M.  Mosse,  Esq.,  secretary  to  the  grand  jury,  and 
occupier  of  150  acres  of  land. — John  Myhan,  labourer. — Mr.  H.  Nicholson  and  Mr.  R.  Onions, 
farmers. — J.  Myles  O’Reilly,  Esq.,  deputy  lieutenant  of  Queen’s  County,  Heath  House. — 

Mr.  Andrew  Phillips,  farmer.— Thomas  Quigley  and  Peter  Quin,  labourers— Mr.  S.  Sale,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Sale,  farmers. — John  Sinnot,  James  Sinnot,  and  Peter  Sinnot,  labourers. — Dr. 

Smith,  New  Park,  Montrath,  j.  p. — Thomas  Turbin,  Esq.,  attorney,  Maryborough. — Mr.  Martin 

Weyland,  farmer. — Peter  Weyland,  labourer. — Wilson,  Esq.,  governor  of  Maryborough 

gaol. — Peter  Willis,  labourer. — H.  B.  Wray,  Esq.,  j.  p.  and  sub-inspector  of  police  for  the 
county. — Mr.  Samuel  Young,  farmer. 

By  “ con  acre”  is  understood  land  taken  for  the  season  by  the  labourer  from  the  farmer  for 
potatoes  or  oats,  and  manured  by  the  farmer,  for  which  the  labourer  pays  from  £8  to  £12  per 
acre;  when  the  labourer  manures  the  land  himself  it  is  called  a “free  crop,”  for  which  he  pays 
nothing  in  the  country,  and  seldom  anything  near  towns,  though  now  and  then  he  may  have  to 
pay  about  10.?.  per  rood. — (Alii)  “A  labourer  takes  his  con  acre  principally  fora  supply 
of  food,  though  he  expects  some  little  profit,  such,  at  least,  as  getting  the  small  potatoes  for  his 
pig  for  nothing ; he  can  also,  in  some  cases,  work  out  part,  and  sometimes  the  whole  rent  of 
it : another  reason  is,  that,  never  having  enough  money  at  any  time  to  lay  in  a stock  of 
potatoes  for  the  year,  he  would  have  to  pay  a higher  price  for  them  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer. The  carriage  of  potatoes  is  no  consideration  to  the  labourer,  as  he  could  always  get 
them  from  a neighbouring  farmer,  who  would  thus  save  the  expense  of  taking  them  to  market. 

The  con  acre  system  is  general  in  the  barony.  A rood  of  con  acre,  manured  by  the  farmer,  is 
the  quantity  most  generally  taken  by  a labourer,  and  about  half  a rood  more,  which  he  gets 
rent  free  from  its  being  manured  by  himself.” — (Mr.  Carter,  James  Sinnot,  and  John  Marnell.) 

The  farmers  plough,  and  find  and  draw  manure  upon  the  con  acre,  but  the  ground  which 
the  labourers  get  for  a free  crop  by  manuring  it  themselves,  they  have  to  draw  and  spread  the 
manure  upon,  and  to  dig.  Indeed,  the  labourer,  when  he  has  time,  digs  the  whole,  or  as  much 
of  the  land  as  possible,  even  after  the  farmer  has  ploughed  it,  as  he  thinks  it  improves  the  crop. 

The  labourer  always  weeds,  finds  the  seed,  and  digs  up  the  crop ; the  fanner  generally  moulds 
it  up.  “The  average  produce  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  is  about  60  barrels  (of  24  stones  each) 

of  eating  potatoes,  and  10  barrels  of  small  ones.” — (Messrs.  Carter,  Martin,  and  Mosse.) . 

John  Marnell  “thinks  50  of  eating,  and  10  of  small;”  and  E.  Cullen,  and  James  Sinnot  sav 
“from  50  to  60.” 

In  towns  the  rent  of  con  acre  is  almost  always  paid  in  money,  in  the  country  it  is  paid  partly  Rent  of  Con  Acre, 
m money,  and  partly  in  labour,  at  regular  wages,  but  labour  is  generally  more  frequent. — 
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(All.) It  is  not  usual  here  to  make  it  part  of  the  bargain  to  work  out  the  rent  in  harvest  at 

a lower  rate  of  wages'  than  is  usual  in  the  country ; neither  are  any  number  of  days’  labour 
given,  or  any  service  required  besides  the  rent  or  portion  of  the  crop. 

When  the  produce  of  the  con  acre  is  not  worth  the  rent,  great  suffering  and  distress  are 

almost  always  the  consequence. — (All.) The  labourer  generally  in  such  a case  surrenders 

the  crop,  forfeiting  seed  and  labour  in  lieu  of  the  rent,  though  the  custom  is  not  positive. — 

(Messrs.  Mosse  and  Carter .) The  labourer  can  be  sued  for  the  amount  of  rent  although  the 

crop  may  not  be  worth  it,  but  this  is  seldom  done. — (Mr.  Carter,  and  James  Sinnot) 

Mr.  Mosse  and  Mr.  Martin  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  the  tenant  a power  of  with- 
drawing from  his  contract,  upon  due  notice  being  given  to  his  landlord,  in  case  of  a manifest 
failure  of  the  crop ; but  Mr.  Carter  and  others  say  it  is  not  necessary,  as  the  farmers  and 
labourers  agree  about  it  very  well  at  present,  and  it  would  probably  disturb  that  good  under- 
standing, and  might  lead  many  farmers  to  refuse  giving  con  acre  at  all.  No  instance  was 
known  here  of  the  price  of  con  acre  having  been  affected  through  fear  of  violence.  Labourers 
are  generally  allowed  to  dig  their  potatoes,  by  pitting  them  on  the  land  until  they  can  pay  for 
and  take  them  away.  It  seldom  occurs  that  the  crops  suffer  from  the  labourers  not  being 
allowed  to  dig  them  ; but  in  a few  cases  the  farmers  have  been  afraid  to  dig  them  up,  lest  an 
action  at  law  should  be  brought  against  them,  and  the  labourers  not  having  paid  for  them  they 

have  been  allowed  to  rot  in  the  ground. — (Mr.  Mosse.) The  labourer,  when  prevented  from 

using  his  own  potatoes,  is  not  often  compelled  to  purchase  on  credit  at  a high  price,  as  he  can 
dig  and  use  those  on  the  land  manured  by  himself ; and  he  also  generally  has  some  little  money 
at  that  time  from  his  harvest,  or  other  autumn  work.  The  labourers  will  sometimes,  when  much 
pressed  by  necessity,  take  away  in  the  night,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  landlord,  a small  portion 
of  the  potatoes  before  paying  the  rent;  but  the  farmers  generally  allow  them  to  have 

some  for  present  use  if  sufficient  be  left  for  the  rent. — (All.) The  labourer  can  never  afford 

to  take  con  acre  oats ; it  is  let  by  small  farmers  who  have  not  sufficient  capital  to  put  a crop 
into  the  ground,  and  is  generally  taken  by  small  jobbers  and  dealers,  who,  having  a little 
money,  can  drive  a hard  bargain' with  the  poor  farmer;  for  this  reason  they  generally  have  a 

profit  of  £1  an  acre,  besides  the  straw. — (All.) It  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  well 

for  the  labourer,  and  the  peace  of  the  country,  if  employment  for  wages  could  be  substituted  for 
the  con  acre  system,  as  there  are  many  advantages  as  well  as  some  disadvantages  in  the  system: 
among  the  advantages,  it  furnishes  employment  for  the  otherwise  idle  time  of  the  labourer ; 
and  even  if  he  be  employed  himself  for  the  farmer,  it  furnishes  work  for  his  family,  and  gives 

habits  of  industry  to  his  children. — (All.) The  con  acre  system  must  have  a tendency  to 

increase  the  population  by  increasing  the  facility  of  obtaining  subsistence  for  a family. — (Messrs. 

Mosse  and  Martin.) -There  is  no  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  a labourer  cultivates  con 

acre  ground  and  ground  held  permanently ; his  own  interest  induces  him  to  do  it  carefully,  and 
the  farmer  also  enforces  it  if  the  labourer  neglects  the  land.  The  cause  of  the  con  acre  system 
being  more  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  in  others  is  from  the  prevalence  of 
large  farms,  or  at  least  farms  of  some  extent,  where  labourers  are  the  most  numerous,  and 

farmers  can  spare  land  for  that  purpose.—^/.) The  con  acre  system  is  not  productive  of 

much  contention  or  litigation  between  the  farmers  and  labourers  here,  rather  the  reverse. — (All.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  William  Beale,  manufacturer  and  landholder. — Mr.  Richard  Bayley,  shopkeeper  and  farmer. — 
Mr.  A.  Barrey,  farmer. — Mr.  Joseph  Beale,  manufacturer  and  landholder.—  Mr.  Brinnefield, 
farmer. — Michael  Carbery,  day-labourer. — Thomas  Carroll,  day-labourer. — Mr.  Felix 
Conolly,  farmer. — Mr.  Andrew  Conroy,  farmer. — Messrs.  Edward  and  John  Conroy,  land- 
holders and  distillers. — Mr.  D.  Conroy,  farmer.— Murtagh  Conroy,  day-labourer. — Mr.  Wm. 
Corcoran,  farmer. — John  Cosbey,  day-labourer.— James  Deegan,  day-labourer. — Mr.  John 
Delany,  farmer. — Peter  Delany,  day-labourer. — Mr.  Thomas  Dempsey,  pawnbroker. — Mr. 
Thomas  Devine,  farmer  and  publican.- — Mr.  John  Dillon,,  farmer. — Westman  Douglas,  small 
occupier; — Mr.  James  Dunne,  farmer,: — Mr.  Timothy  Dunne,  farmer  and  shopkeeper. — Mr.  James 
Fitzgerald,  pawnbroker  and  clerk  of  petty  sessions. — Mr.  A.  Gaghan,  farmer. — Mr.  Arthur 
Garrigan,  farmer. — Mr.  James  Gorman,  farmer  and  labourer. — Mr.  John  Gorman,  dealer. — 
Mr.  J.  Graham,  farmer. — Mr.  John  Graham  farmer. — Mr.  Hyans,  farmer. — Captain  Johnston. — 
Mr.  John  Juce. — Mr.  Patrick  Kearns,  farmer. — Mr.  James  Keirans,  bailiff. — Rev.  Thomas 
Kemmis. — Mr.  Matthew  Lalor,  farmer. — Mr.  Richard  Lalor,  shopkeeper  and  agent. — Mr. 
Stewart  Lane,  farmer. — Thomas  Marchant,  day-labourer. — Mr.  John  Millner,  manufacturer 
and  farmer. — Dr.  Owens. — Mr.  Joshua  Pim,  farmer  and  merchant. — Mr.  Thomas  Pim,  merchant 
— Mr.  Samuel  Shane,  brewer,  corn-dealer,  and  farmer. — Mr.  John  Shannon,  farmer. — Henry 
Smith,  day-labourer. — Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  farmer. — John  Tibeaudo,  Esq.,  J.  P. 

“ Con  acre”  is  ground  tilled,  and  generally  manured,  by  the  farmer,  which  the  labourer 
takes  for  the  season.  If  it  be  manured  by  the  farmer  the  labourer  pays  from  £8  to  £10 
rent  per  acre  in  the  country,  and  from  £10  to  £12  near  towns.  When  any  part  is  manured 
by  the  labourer  he  gets  the  quantity  he  manures  rent  free  in  the  country;  but  near  towns  he 
pays  from  £4  to  £5  per  acre. 

The  labourer  takes  con  acre  both  to  insure  a supply  of  food  for  himself  and  family,  and 
with  a view  to  profit,  considering  that  he  gets  his  potatoes  cheaper  in  that  way,  as  the  labour 
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of  planting,  cultivating,  digging  up,  and  stoning,  costs  him  little  or  nothing,  being  done  by 
himself  and  family  when  they  would  probably  otherwise  be  unemployed. 

The  system  of  taking  coft  acre  is  not  so  general  in  this  barony  (Portnaliinch)  as  in  the 
adjoining  one  of  Tinnahinch  and  many  others,  a great  number  of  the  labourers  in  tliis  barony 
having  from  half  an  acre  to  two  or  three  acres  of  land  with  their  cabins. 

About  one  rood  on  an  average  is  taken  by  each  labourer’s  family,  of  land  manured  by  the 
farmer,  besides  the  land  which  they  are  able  to  manure  themselves.  An  acre  produces  on 
an  average  from  60  to  80  barrels,  of  which  there  are  from  10  to  15  barrels  of  small  or  refuse 
potatoes  only  fit  for  seed,  or  for  the  pig  and  poultry. 

Near  towns  the  rent  of  con  acre  is  always  paid  in  money,  and  generally  also  in  the 
country,  except  where  the  labourer  works  constantly  for  the  farmer,  in  which  case  he  often 
works  out  the  rent  and  is  always  allowed  full  wages. 

When  the  produce  of  the  con  acre  is  not  worth  the  rent  it  causes  great  distress  to  the 
labourer,  unless  in  seasons  when  potatoes  are  very  cheap,  such  as  3s.  or  less  per  barrel, 
(they  hardly  pay  the  labourer  under  4s.  a barrel,)  when  he  often  gives  up  the  crop  in  lieu 
of  rent.  This  practice  has  caused  many  fanners  to  discontinue  letting  con  acre,  as  the 
labourer  gives  up  the  crop  when  the  potatoes  are  cheap,  and  keeps  it  when  they  are  dear. 
He  could  not  legally  do  this  if  the  farmer  objected  to  it,  but  when  potatoes  are  cheap,  or 
there  is  a failure  in  the  crop,  the  farmer  often  permits  it.  In  Tinnahinch  and  other  adjoining 
baronies,  the  labourer  is  sued  for  the  amount  of  rent,  though  the  crop  be  not  worth  it;  but 
it  is  not  done  in  this  barony.  It  is  not  thought  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  the  tenant 
a legal  right  of  withdrawing  from  his  contract  in  case  of  manifest  failure  of  the  crop.  It  is 
considered  more  prudent  to  leave  this  to  be  settled  by  the  parties  themselves.  Endless  liti- 
gation and  ill-feeling  would  arise  from  such  a law,  and  it  would  probablv  put  an  end  to  con 
acre  altogether. 

The  price  of  con  acre  has  never  been  affected  in  this  barony  by  fear  of  violence,  but  Mr. 
Felix  Connolly  was  told  by  a farmer  in  Tinnahinch  barony,  that  threatening  notices  had  been 
nailed  to  his  gate  ordering  him  to  reduce  the  price  of  his  con  acre  land,  and  that  he  submitted 
through  fear  of  the  consequence  if  he  refused. 

The  labourers  are  always  allowed  to  dig  their  own  con  acre  potatoes  at  the  proper  time, 
but  they  are  obliged  to  pit  them  on  the  farmer’s  ground  until  the  rent  is  paid.  It  does  not 
often  happen  that  the  labourers,  while  unable  to  redeem  their  con  acre  potatoes,  are  obliged 
to  purchase  potatoes  on  credit,  as  they  generally  have  their  harvest  money  which  will  either 
pay  the  rent  of  their  con  acre  land,  or  purchase  potatoes,  or  they  are  allowed  to  pay  part  of  the 
rent  and  take  away  part  of  the  potatoes. 

It  seldom  occurs  that  the  tenant  attempts  to  take  any  part  of  the  potatoes  before  paying 
the  rent,  without  the  consent  of  the  farmer,  even  to  the  extent  of  taking  a few  in  a sack  from 
the  pit  at  night. 

Con  acre  of  oats  is  usually  taken  at  a low  price  from  needy  small  farmers,  by  jobbers  and 
dealers,  so  that  they  often  get  £1  to  £2  per  acre  profit  besides  the  straw;  but  if  it  were 
taken  at  the  market  price  they  would  not  get  more  than  the  straw  clear  profit.  It  is  not 
considered  desirable,  even  in  the  event  of  sufficient  employment  being  obtained  for  the  la- 
bourers, that  the  con  acre  system  should  cease.  It  is  thought  better  that  it  should  continue, 
as  it  secures  the  supply  of  food  to  the  labourer  and  his  family,  and  also  furnishes  employment 
lor  their  otherwise  idle  time.  Besides,  by  tliis  means  the  expense  of  double  carriage  upon 
potatoes,  which  would  be  incurred  if  they  were  all  grown  by  the  farmer  and  brought  to  market, 
is  avoided,  and  also  the  loss  of  the  labourer’s  time  in  attending  markets  to  purchase  them! 
J3y  substituting  employment  for  wages  there  is  likewise  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the 
whole,  or  at  least  a great  part,  of  the  money  would  be  spent  in  other  ways. 

The  con  acre  system  has  no  doubt  indirectly  the  effect  of  increasing  the  population  by  facili- 
tating the  means  of  obtaining  food  for  a family. 

The  peasantry  are  not  driven  to  bum  the  land  here  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  potato 
ground.  ° 1 

Con  acre  ground  is  considered  to  be  as  well  cultivated,  manured,  and  weeded,  as  if  the 
labourer  held  it  permanently,  as  the  farmer  himself  manures  it,  and  moulds  up  the  drills,  the 
labourer  merely  hand-weeding  and  taking  up  the  potato  crop. 

The  cause  of  the  con  acre  system  being  more  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the  country  than 
in  others,  is  the  greater  want  of  employment,  and  of  any  other  means  of  subsistence  in 
those  places. 

The  system  is  not  considered  to  be  productive  of  much  litigation  or  contention. 


Peisons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  J.  Brofhy,  Mr.  Brophy,  Luke  Bryan,  farmers. — Bergen,  serjeant  of  the  police,  Bal- 
tinglass.  Mr.  Joseph  Byrne,  Mr.  Morris  Byrne,  Mr.  Charles  Case,  Mr.  John  Coddington, 
Mr.  Thomas  Coleman,  Mr.  Dennis  Coogan,  Mr.  John  Coogan,  farmers. — Michael  Coogan, 
occupier  of  four  and  a half  acres. — Patrick  Coventry,  James  Cullen,  labourers. — Mr.  John 
Cullen,  farmer.— Thomas  Dennis,  Esq.,  j.  p.,  Fort-Granite.— Captain  De  Renzi,  Baltin- 
glass.— Michael  Donegan,  publican.  Baiting-lass.— James  Fagan,  ten  and  a half  acres.— Mr. 
Michael  Fenton,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Wicklow,  and  farmer. — Richard  Fenton,  agent  to 
Col.  Howard,  and  other  proprietors. — Martin  Flinter,  farmer. — Rev.  J.  Gahan,  p.  p.,  Kilrane- 
high.  Patrick  Graham,  labourer. — Rev.  T.  F.  Greene.— F.  W.  Greene,  Esq.  j.  p.,  Kilranolet. 
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Upper. 
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Con  Acre, 
Quarter,  ok 
Score  Ground. 

Leinster. 
County  Wicklow. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

John  Power.  Esq. 
Francis  Sadleir,  Esq. 

Bar.  Talbotstoxcn, 
Upper. 


Rent  of  Con  Acre. 


Effect  of  the  System 
in  producing  Crime. 


—Rev.  D.  Grogan,  rector  of  Baltinglass.— Mr.  Francis  Hardy,  Mr.  Michael  Hughes- 
farmers.— Capt.  Jackson.— Mr.  John  Jackson,  farmer.— William  Jackson,  brewer  and  farmer 

Baltinglass. Mr.  Edward  Jones,  John  Jones,  farmers. — John  Keiiok,  labourer.— Mr.  James 

Kelli*  farmer.— Lewis  Kelly,  labourer.— Mr.  William  Kelly,  farmer  and  shopkeeper,  Bal- 
tinglass.—Mr.  James  Keoh,  Mr.  John  Keoh,  Mr.  Michael  Keoii,  farmers.— David  King, 
labourer.— Rev.  Daniel  Lalor,  p.  p.,  Baltinglass.— Mr.  James  Mortley,  farmer.— Mr.  John 
Neale,  agent  and  farmer.— Patrick  Neal,  labourer.— Mr.  Robert  Park,  agent  and  farmer— 
Mr.  J.'  Roach,  fanner.— H.  W.  Rowan,  Esq.,  stipendiary  magistrate.— Gen.  Saunders,  j p., 
Golden-Fort. — Rev.  William  Scott,  rector  of  Kiltegan. — Patrick  Shea,  labourer.  Mr.  John 
Slater,  Mr.  John  Slater,  Mr.  Thomas  Valentine,  farmers. — James  Wall,  Esq.,  j.  p.,  Knockrig. 
—William  Wkstby,  Esq.,  j.  p.,  High  Park.— Mr.  Stephens  Wilson,  Mr.  William  Wilson, 
Mr.  John  Wynne,  Mr.  William  Wynne,  farmers. 


Con  acre  land  is  generally  manured,  and  always  tilled,  by  the  farmer,  and  let  to  the  labourer, 
for  the  season,  the  labourer  having  to  find  and  put  in  seed,  cultivate  the  crop,  dig  it  up,  and 
take  it  away.  In  some  cases  the  labourer  finds  also  the  manure,  the  farmer  only  do 1 n g the 
preparatory  tillage.  Where  the  land  is  manured  by  the  farmer  the  rent  is  from  LIU  to  Lid 
per  acre,  the  average  about  £11 ; where  the  manure  is  provided  by  the  labourer,  110  rent  is 
charged  in  the  country,  but  near  the  town  from  £’2  to  £3  per  acre  is  required.  The  chief 
motive  of  the  labourer  in  taking  con  acre  is  to  insure  himself  a supply  ot  lood,  tor  it  lie  de- 
pended on  buying  potatoes  in  the  market  with  money,  he  might  not  always  be  able  to  find 
money  for  that  purpose ; but  his  potato  ground  becomes  to  him  a species  ot  savings  bank,  as 
he  makes  every  sacrifice  to  save  his  means  to  meet  the  rent  of  it.  The  system  is  very  general ; 
all  who  can,  taking  some  con  acre  ground  for  potatoes.  The  quantity  usually  taken  by  a 
family  varies  from  a rood  to  an  acre,  being  generally  less  near  towns  and  more  in  the  country. 
The  average  for  a family  may  be  about  half  an  acre  : the  average  produce  per  acre  is  from  40 
to  50  barrels  (of  24  stoue  to  the  barrel)  of  eating  potatoes,  and  about  lo  barrels  ot  small  01- 
refuse  ones  only  fit  for  seed  or  for  the  pig  and  fowls.  . 

Near  towns  the  more  usual  mode  of  paying  the  rent  of  eon  acre  is  in  money,  in  the  country, 
labour;  but  the  farmer  gets  money  whenever  he  can:  he  is,  however,  frequently  obliged  to 
take  his  rent  in  labour,  from  the  poverty  of  the  labourer ; in  that  case  the  usual  rate  ot  wages 
is  given.  It  seldom  or  never  happens,  in  such  cases,  that  the  labourer  is  obliged  to  work  out 
the  rent  in  harvest  at  a lower  rate  of  wages  than  is  current  in  the  country,  but  this  depends 


on  the  agreement  made.  , ., 

' When  the  produce  of  the  con  acre  is  not  worth  the  rent,  the  labourers  are  necessarily  re- 
duced to  the  greatest  distress,  but  they  never  beg,  except  as  a last  resource.  I11  such  cases 
they  are  generally  permitted  by  the  farmer  to  surrender  the  crop  in  lieu  of  the  rent,  iney 
mi°ht  be  legally  sued  for  the  amount  of  the  rent,  though  the  crop  were  not  worth  it,  but  tins 
is  seldom  or° never  done.  It  is  not  thought  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  the  con  acre  tenant 
a power  of  withdrawing  from  his  contract  upon  due  notice  given  to  the  landlord,  as  it  would 
probably  interrupt  the  present  kindly  feeling  generally  existing  between  the  farmers  and 
labourers,  and  induce  the  farmer  not  to  let  con  acre  ground  at  all. 

The  price  of  con  acre  has  never  been  affected  through  lear  of  violence. 

When  the  labourers  are  known  to  be  honest,  they  are  sometimes  allowed  to  take  the  crop 
away  before  paying  the  rent,  but  the  more  usual  mode  is  to  have  it  pitted  on  the  farmer  s 
ground,  until  the  labourer  can  pay  for  it.  When  he  is  not  able  to  redeem  it  in  time,  he  is 
frequently  obliged  to  purchase  on  credit  at  a high  price.  , 

No  outrage  or  disturbance  has  arisen  from  attempts  of  the  tenants  to  obtain  portions  ot  the 
crop  before  paying  the  rent.  , . . 

Con  acre  of  oats  is  hardly  ever  let  here  now,  the  farmers  preferring  to  grow  that  crop 
themselves. 

The  witnesses  all  thought  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  do  away  the  con  acre  system,  even 
though  permanent  employment  could  be  obtained  for  the  labourers,  because  as  the  con  acre 
of  potatoes  insured  to  the  labourer  a supply  of  food,  and  also  furnished  some  employment  to 
his  wife  and  children,  and  to  himself  if  not  otherwise  employed,  it  would  be  a good  practice 
under  any  circumstances.  As  a proof  of  this,  they  stated  that  the  labourers  who  were  con- 
stantly employed,  were  those  who  took  the  largest  quantity  of  con  acre  land. 

The  con  acre  system  has  no  doubt  a tendency  to  increase  the  population  by  increasing  and 
facilitating  the  supply  of  food,  and  thereby  furnishing  the  means  of  providing  for  a family. 

The  peasantry  do  not  burn  the  land  here  in  violation  of  the  law. 

The  labourer  cultivates,  manures,  and  weeds  his  con  acre  ground  as  carefully  as  if  he  held  it 
permanently  for  the  sake  of  his  own  crop,  as  well  as  because  the  farmer  requires  him  to  do 
so.  The  causes  of  the  con  acre  system  being  more  prevalent  in  some  parts  ol  the  country  than 
in  others  are,  a denser  population,  a greater  want  of  employment,  and  therefore  a greater  neces- 
sity for  seeking  other  means  of  subsistence,  and  also  a greater  inclination  among  the  farmers  to 
let  con  acre  land. 

The  system  is  not  productive  of  litigation  between  the  farmers  and  labourers. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Blackball. — Brady. — Mr.  R.  G.  Brew,  chief  constable. — John  Bunn. — John  Bunn> 

farmer. — Mr.  Richard  Calcott,  clerk  petty  sessions. — A.  Cancy,  farmer. — Mr.  II.  C-anill. — 
J.  Carmancy. — \V.  Carroll. — William  Carroll. — T.  Cummin. — J.  Curran. — F.  Daly,  John 
Doherty,  farmers. — T.  Ferns. — James  Flanagan. — E.  Galdy,  farmer. — D.  Ganahatty. 

James  Gorman. — John  Haley. — Hanlon,  farmer. — Mr.  Hare,' farmer. — John  Hayles. — 

Mr.  D.  Kean— A.  Kernon,  farmer. — M.  Liddy. — A.  Lysaght. — George  Lysagiit,  Esq. — 
J.  Lysaght. — Joseph  Lysaght. — J.  M’Carthy. — J.  M'Namara,  Esq.  j.  p. — John  Mahony. — 
Mr.  B.  Moran. — Dr.  Murray. — E.Nalor,  John  Naylan,  farmers. — Rev.  Mr.  M'Nally,  p.  p. — 

A.  O’Brien. — J.  O’Brien,  farmer. — Henry  O’Brien,  Esq. — O’Donnel. — Mr.  Richard 

Power,  Revenue-officer. — Rev.  Mr.  Quin. — William  Ragh. — John  Reilly,  John  Roche, 
farmers. — John  Shannon. — John  Shannon,  P.  Siianny,  farmers. — Rev.  Mr.  Sheahan,  p.  p. — M. 
Slattery.— L.  Stack. — R.  Stack.— Very  Rev.  Dean  Stackpole,  j.  p. — Andw.  Thynne,  farmer. 
— J.  Vaughan. — J.  P.  Welsh,  M.  A.  Welsh,  farmers. — M.  Welsh. — P.  Welsh. — Venerable 
Archdeacon  Whitty,  j.  p. 

Ground  that  is  taken  by  the  labourer  from  the  farmer  to  grow  his  potatoes  receives  the  name 
of  con  acre : the  labourer  in  general  manures  and  always  tills  it.  A labourer  takes  con  acre 
oround  because  it  employs  his  own  and  his  family’s  labour : it  is  always  an  object  to  get  it  as 
near  his  own  house  as  he  can ; he  is  always  ready  to  give  a higher  price  for  land  in  his  own 
immediate  neighbourhood.  It  is  generally  taken  to  supply  himself  with  food ; however,  some 
farmers’  servants  and  others  take  it  to  grow  potatoes  for  sale.  The  con  acre  system  is  gene- 
ral in  the  barony  ; the  usual  quantity  taken  by  a family  is  from  a quarter  to  half  an  acre.  A 
labourer  has  often  a potato  garden  with  his  cabin,  besides  his  con  acre  ground.  The  labourer 
in  general  digs  the  ground,  and  manures  it  with  sea  manure,  or  pares  and  burns  it ; he  also 
finds  the.  seed  and  tills  the  crop.  The  average  produce  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  is  about  eight 
barrels  which  will  weigh  1,280  stones,  16  lbs.  each;  about  one-sixth  consists  of  small  ones 
which  are  given  to  pigs. 

Rent  of  con  acre  is  more  generally  paid  in  money  than  in  labour ; when  paid  in  labour  the 
current  wao-es  of  the  county  are  given.  It  is  not  usual  in  this  barony  to  make  it  part  of  the 
bargain  to  work  in  the  rent,  in  harvest,  at  a lower  rate  of  wages  than  is  going  in  the  country. 
“ I have  known  no  instances  of  bargains  for  anything  but  the  rent.” — ( Shannon .) 

When  the  produce  of  the  con  acre  turns  out  to  be  not  worth  the  rent,  no  doubt  thelabourer 
suffers.  The  farmer  can  oblige  him  to  pay  the  balance  after  he  has  sold  the  crop  for  the  rent, 
and  there  are  several  instances  of  this  having  been  done.  Some  think  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  give  the  tenant  a power  of  withdrawing  from  his  contract,  upon  due  notice  given  to  his 
landlord,  in  case  of  manifest  failure  of  crop ; but  it  would  be  necessary  to  insist  strictly  that,  the 
tillage  should  not  have  been  neglected.  In  1831  the  price  of  con  acre  was  reduced  by  dint  of 

actual  outrage. — (Archdeacon  Whitty,  and  Mr.  John  M'Namara.) “ We  also  think  that 

its  price  is  now  lower  than  it  Was  before  those  occurrences.” — (Archdeacon  Whitty  and  Fla- 
nagan.)  “ In  general  a labourer  is  allowed  to  dig  a part  of  the  potatoes,  perhaps  one-fourth, 

before  paying  his  rent;  but  he  cannot  dig  more  till  it  is  paid.” — (Stack.) “ It  often  hap- 

pens when  the  whole  field  of  potatoes  is  dug,  except  one  part  the  rent  of  which  has  not  been 
paid,  that  the  farmer  does  not  so  carefully  prevent  cattle  from  getting  into  the  field  as  before, 
and  by  this  means  the  undug  potatoes  are  injured ; the  farmer  would  not  allow  the  crop  to 
receive  much  injury,  but  he  always  attends  to  his  own  crop  first,  thinking  the  labourer  whose 
'rent  was  unpaid  might  come  forward  with  it  any  day.  When  the  labourer  is  prevented  from 
usino-  his  own  potatoes,  he  is  often  compelled  to  purchase  on  credit  at  a high  rate.  The 
price  he  pays  is  usually  fixed  at  the  highest  which  potatoes  shall  rise  to  in  the  market,  before 
the  next  autumn.  The  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  to  obtain  portions  of  the  potatoes 
for  food  before  paying  the  rent,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  landlord,  is  often  the  cause  of  indi- 
viduals fighting  and  beating  each  other:  such  cases  often  come  before  the  magistrates. 
Con  acre  is  sometimes  taken  to  grow  oats.  “ Of  late  years  there  has  been  no  profit  to  be 
obtained  in  that  way ; formerly  there  was  some  profit,  but  it  was  never  much.” — (Stack, 

Ferns). “ If  money  payments  could  be  made  by  the  farmer  to  the  labourer,  it  certainly 

would  be  the  best  mode  of  payment.”— (Archdeacon  Whitty,  Mr.  John  M'Namara,  Fla- 
nagan.)  The  Assistant  Commissioners  having  inquired  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses  as 

to  whether  the  con  acre  system  has  a tendency  to  increase  the  population,  the  last  named  wit- 
nesses replied  that  they  could  not  see  that  it  had.  It  was  stated  that  the  crime  of  illegally 
burning  the  land  had  never  been  committed  by  the  peasantry ; sometimes  farmers  have  burned 
land  against  the  will  of  the  landlord,  but  it  is  not  frequent.  “,The  labourer  cultivates  his  con 
acre  as  carefully  as  he  can,  in  order  to  get  as  large  a crop  out  of  it  as  possible ; in  fact  that 
sort  of  land  is  as  well  manured  and  weeded  as  the  farmer’s  own  potato  ground.  The  great  den- 
sity of  the  population  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  demand  for  con  acre.  —(Archdeacon 
Whitty,  and  Mr.  John  M'Namara.)  The  system  is  attended  with  a good  deal  of  quar- 
relling ; the  usual  causes  of  disputes  are  the  farmers’  cattle  trespassing  on  the  con  acre  lands, 
attempts  by  the  labourer  to  dig  his  potatoes  before  the  rent  is  paid,  and  also  non-payment 
of  rent. 
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Con  Ache, 
Quarter,  or 
Score  Ground. 

Munster. 
County  Kerry. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Ivcragh. 


Bar.  Trughe- 
nackmy. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Dr.  Barry. — James  Butler,  Esq.,  j.  p. — Mr.  Carroll. — J.  Carroll,  farmer. — J.  B.  Chute’ 
Esq. — Rev.  G.  Chute. — Dennis  Clifford. — Andrew  Connell,  Daniel  Connell,  Dennis  Con- 
nell, J.Connell,  John  Connell,  John  Connell,  Martin  Connell,  Maurice  Connell,  Michael 
Connell,  Patrick  Connell,  D.  Falvay,  farmers. — Rev.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  p.  p. — Rev.  E.  Fitz- 
gerald, p.p. — P.  Fitzgerald,  Esq. — Michael  Fogarty,  Patrick  Fogarty,  David  Hoare,  Daniel 
Keatinge,  Darby  Iyeatinge,  farmers. — Kean  Maiiony,  Esq.  j.  p. — Thomas  Mallick,  Dennis 
M'Crougiian,  farmers. — M.  M‘ Sweeney,  Esq. — John  Moran,  John  O’Connell,  farmers. — 
James  O’Connell,  Esq.,  j.  p. — Jeremiah  O’Donogiiue,  D.  O’Leary,  farmers. — John  Spotis- 
wood,  Esq. — M.  Spotiswood,  E-q. — E.  Sullivan,  landholder. — James  Sullivan,  John  Sul- 
livan, John  Sullivan,  M.  Walsh,  farmers. — M.  Walsh,  valuator. 

There  is  no  con  acre  ground  let  in  this  barony.  We  understand  the  name,  but  have  nothing 
of  that  kind  in  use  here. 

The  peasantry  here  procure  their  annual  supply  of  food  by  a system  somewhat  resembling 
what  is  elsewhere  called  “ con  acre.”  It  is  said,  “ Labourers  grow  their  potatoes  on  land 
rented  either  from  a proprietor  or  a farmer;  they  often  take  rough  land,  or  grass  ground,  at 
from  3d.  to  6c/.  a score,  spade  length,  which  contains  about  75  square  yards,  or  at  the  rate  of  15j. 
to  £1  10.?.  a statute  acre.  They  manure  this  ground  with  sea- weed  and  sand,  or  with  dung, 
and  in  general  have  the  same  ground  for  two  years  in  succession.” — “ A labourer  usually  rents 
from  a farmer  ground  enough  to  grow  him  potatoes  for  the  major  part  of  the  year;  he  pays 
£2  or  £3  for  the  ground ; he  collects  sea-weed,  sea-sand,  large  plants,  and  bog  earth  upon  the 
hills  to  manure  it : he  has  the  same  ground  generally  for  two  years  in  succession ; he  pays  the 
rent  in  labour;  and  purchases  any  potatoes  he  wants  in  addition  to  what  he  can  grow.” — (Mr. 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Trant .) “ Labourers  in  general  rent  a small  quantity  of  land  from  the 

farmer  which  they  grow  potatoes  on,  but  they  very  seldom  have  enough  for  the  year’s  con- 
sumption, and  they  always  first  eat  their  own,  and  defer  purchasing  as  long  as  they  can, 
which  forces  them  probably  to  buy  in  spring  time,  when  potatoes  are  rising  in  price.” — (Messrs. 
Mahony,  Butler). 

The  system  of  taking  manured  ground  for  potatoes  so  prevalent  in  many  other  districts 
does  not  exist  here,  and  the  reasons  are  supposed  to  be  that  farmers  have  too  little  straw  to 
make  manure,  and  the  land  is  not  rich  enough  to  grow  potatoes  on  the  grass  sod  without  it ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  labourers,  from  the  facility  of  collecting  sea  weed  and  sea  sand,  find 
little  difficulty  in  manuring  their  ground. — (Mr.  James  O'Connell.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

James  Bland,  Esq.,  high  sheriff. — A.  Breshanan. — A.  Brosnan. — J.  Burke. — R.  Burke. — 
T.  Burke. — D.  Casey. — J.  Casey. — J.  Casey. — William  Chute,  Esq.,  j.  p. — R.  Chute,  Esq. 
— D.  Clanchy. — T.  Coal. — C.  Connor. — J.  Connor.— J.  Connor. — P.  Connor,  farmer. — R. 
Connor. — T.  Connor. — P.  Denehy,  farmer. — T.  Divane. — R.  Dobyn,  farmer. — P.  Dowling. 
Rev.  P.  Drew. — Rev.  R.  Fitzgerald. — F.  Foster. — Rev.  T.  Herbert,  r.  c.  c. — D.  Hogan. — 
J.  Hogan. — D.  Houran. — J.  Husey,  Esq. — J.  Kilcher,  J.  Kilcher,  farmers. — D.  Kelligan. 
— T.  Kelligan. — T.  Kennedy. — W.  H.  Knight. — R.  Mason. — E.  M‘Carthy. — J.  M'Donald. 
— William  Meredith,  Esq.,  j.  p. — R.  Meredith,  Esq.,  j.  p. — Mr.  Miles. — E.  Moore. — 
T.  Murphy. — W.  O’Connell. — C.  O'Connor. — James  O’Connor.' — Jeremiah  O’Connor. — 

T.  O’Connor. — O'Keeffe. — Rev.  J.  O'Leary,  p.  p. — -P.  O’Leary,  Peet,  

Powell,  farmers. — A.  Quinlan. — M.  Reedy. — J.  Rociie,  R.  Roche,  R.  Roche,  farmers. — 

Ruttle,  pawnbroker.— William  Sealy,  Esq.,  j.  p. — C.  Sullivan. — J.Twiss,  Esq. — Rev.  J 

Weir. 

Con  acre  or  quarter  ground  is  in  this  barony  called  “score  ground.”  A labourer  pays  a farmer 
from  Is.  6 d.  to  2 s.  for  20  lengths  of  his  spade  of  potato  bed,  about  one  spade’s  length  broad ; 
this  is  at  the  rate  of  from  £5.  5s.  to  £6.  6s.  for  plantation  acre.  The  land  is  grass  land,  and 
the  labourer  digs  out  the  furrows ; and  spreads  the  soil  on  the  turf  of  the  bed,  burning  the  sod 
which  comes  out  of  the  furrow ; this  gives  him  one  crop  of  potatoes ; the  next  year  he  digs  the 
bed  slightly,  and  has  a second  crop.  Some  potatoes  are  grown  by  labourers  who  brino- 
manure  to  farmers’  land,  and  take  a crop  of  potatoes,  paying  no  rent ; labourers,  however, 
cannot  collect  much  manure.  “ It  is  not  the  custom  to  let  manured  land  to  labourers  to  grow 
their  potatoes ; they  often  take  bog  or  old  grass  land,  and  burn  it  and  grow  the  crop  on  the 

manure  thus  created.” — (Mr.  Miles.) This  is  the  common  mode  a labourer  has  of  getting 

potato  ground. — (Messrs.  Powell,  Roche,  Marshall.) “It  is  said  the  labourer  grows  his 

potatoes  on  this  score  ground  at  a reasonable  rate,  and  prefers  score  ground  near  his  cabin ; 
but  if  forced  to  purchase  potatoes,  he  in  general  buys  them  from  his  master  or  some  other  farmer 
at  no  greater  distance  from  his  home  than  his  score  ground  is.  This  score  ground,  or  con  acre 
system,  is  common  in  the  barony ; a labourer  takes  it  to  grow  his  food ; it  is  sometimes  taken 
by  others  to  make  a profit : the  usual  quantity  taken  by  a family  is  from  a quarter  to  half  an  acre.” 

(J.  M‘ Donald.) “ Three  quarters  of  an  acre  is  the  average.” — (T.  Murphy.) The 

labourer  digs  the  land,  manures  it  by  burning,  and  finds  the  seed.  “ 960  stone  of  14  lbs.  each 
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may  be  considered  the  average  produce  of  an  acre  of  potatoes.”—  (J.  M'Dtmald.) J'  It  is  a 

low  average.  (Mr.  Miles.) Mr.  Chute  considers  “that  an  acre  of  potatoes  on  the 

common  quality  of  the  low  ground  would  produce  1,680  stones.”— Mr.  Roche  says  that  « an 
acre  would  produce  2,000  stones.” — “We  think  that  an  acre  of  potatoes  on  a fair  quality  of 
the  low  ground  would  produce  1,600  stones,  141bs.  to  the  stone;  we  have  heard  it  said  that 
measured  his  crops,  and  fixed  upon  1,280  stones  as  the  average  produce.” — 

(Messio.  Powell,,  Peet,  Marshall.) -“  About  a fifth  part  of  the  crop  is  usually  small 

potatoes  not  used  for  human  food.” — (Mr.  Miles.) 

It  is  said  “ the  rent  is  paid  both  in  labour  and  money,  the  labour  being  charged  at  the  usual 
rate  oi  wages.  A portion  of  the  crop  is  never  given  as  the  rent ; the  rent  is  always  specified, 
and  the  labour  to  be  given  fixed  at  a certain  price.” 

« When  the  produce  of  con  acre  is  not.  worth  the  rent,  it  is  said,  in  such  a case,  if  the 
labourer  had  worked  out  the  rent  he  would  be  a loser  to  a greater  or  less  extent,— if  he  had 
not  paid  the  rent  he  would  lose  the  labour  he  had  expended  on  the  score  oround  ■ but  the 
farmer  would  probably  be  the  loser  of  the  balance  : the  labourer  never  bargains  to  be  allowed 

to  surrender  the  crop  in  case  of  failure  in  lieu  of  rent.”—  (Connor.) Mr.  Murphy  says,  “ If  the 

first  crop  of  potatoes  on  a labourer’s  score  ground  prove  bad,  and  he  has  no  better  expectation 
irom  the  second  crop,  he  often  abandons  the  land,  and  does  not  occupy  it  a second  year;  the  first 
crop  may  be  expected  to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  second,  and  the  farmer  suffers  by  dealing  with 
a man  who  is  too  poor  to  obtain  legal  redress  from.”  It  is  not  uncommon  to  sue  for  the°rent 
although  the  crop  may  not  be  worth  it..  “ I have  known  many  instances  where  the  whole  crop 

has  been  sold,  and  the  tenant  sued  for  the  difference  between  the  proceeds  and  the  rent.” 

(Connor,  T.  Murphy.) “I  think  such  a practice  is  very  rare.” — (Mr.  Miles.) “We 

tlunk  it  would  be  very  beneficial  if  the  tenant  of  con  acre  had  a power  of  withdrawing  from 
^contract,  upon  due  notice  given  to  his  landlord,  in  case  of  manifest  failure.” — (Mr.  °Miles, 
J.  M Donald,  &c.)  It  is  said  that  “ the  price  of  con  acre  has  never  been  affected  here  by 
violence.  “ By  the  agreement,  a labourer  cannot  dig  his  own  potatoes  until  he  has  paid  the 
rent ; but  there  are  few  instances  in  which  it  is  enforced.  If  it  were,  and  there  were  in  conse- 
a^y  danger  of  injury  to  the  crop,  the  farmer  would  dig  it  for  his  own  security.”— 
(Mr.  Miles.)- — “The  practice  of  growing  oats  in  con  acre  does  not  exist  here.  The  peace 
of  the  county  has  never  been  disturbed  in  any  way  by  the  system  of  con  acre;  it  gives  the 
labourer  an  opportunity  of  employing  himself  and  his  family,  and  making  also  some  profit  by 

his  labour : we  think  the  system  is  a good  one.”— (Mr.  Miles,  J.  M’ Donald,  Connor.) The 

witnesses  are  unable  to  give  any  opinion  upon  the  point  whether  con  acre  has  a tendency  to  in- 
crease population.  It  is  said  (hat  “ labourers  never  burn  ground  contrary  to  agreement,  but 
tenants  who  have  leases  often  let.  out  ground  to  be  burned  against  the  will  of  the  landlord.”— 

■ j ^ owell  says,  “ In  most  instances  the  people  who  rent  con  acre  or  score  ground  are  the 
labourers  of  the  farmer  who  occupies  the  land ; they  will  probably  have  worked  out  part  of  the 
rent  before  they  want  to  carry  away  the  crop,  or  the  farmer  will  know  or  expect  that  they  will 
pay  him  the  rent  by  working  for  him  afterwards.  I do  not  think  the  labourers  are  often  pre- 
vented from  carrying  away  potatoes  which  they  want  for  their  present  food,  though  instances 
of  that  occur  when  the  farmer  is  distrustful  of  the  labourer’s  will  or  ability  to  pay.  The  turf 
on  land  let.  out  for  score  ground  is  never  wholly  burnt.  Furrows  or  trenches  are  du°-  ten  feet 
apart,  and  the  sod  of  those  is  pared  off  and  burnt,  the  ashes  are  mixed  with  the  soil  out  of  the 
trenches,  and  spread  on  the  potato  beds  where  the  turf  is  left  unbroken.  This  partial  burning 
f 01  coursc  much  Iess  exhausting  to  ground  than  if  the  whole  of  the  surface  were  pared  off 
In  coarse  moory  ground  the  sod  of  the  entire  land  that  is  to  be  so  cultivated  is  burnt,  but  it 
is  generally  supposed  that  such  land  is  improved  by  having  some  inches  of  the  upper  surface 
destroyed,  and  a lower  stratum  of  soil  exposed  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation.”  The  labourer 
cultivates  the  score  ground  with  the  utmost  diligence ; he  takes  as  much  pains  with  it  as  he 
could  with  land  of  which  he  had  a lease.  “The  system  is  prevalent  here,  because  the  ground 
wi  1 bear  paring  and  burning;  and  potatoes  can  be  grown  by  a poor  man  who  has  no  manure  of 

ms  own  —(Mr.  Miles.) “ There  is  much  litigation  about  distraining  for  the  rent,  and  also 

about  the  amount  of  labour  that  has  been  given  for  rent.” — (O'Keeffe) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  John  Barry,  farmer— G.  Blennerhasset,  Esq.,  j.  p— Mr.  George  Bouvenize,  J.  Bridge- 
man.  D.  Brown,  farmers.— J.  L.  Brown,  Esq.,  j.  p— Mr.  Brown,  T.  Brown,  W.  Bunting, 
H.  Condon,  C.  Connell,  T.  Costello,  farmers. — Capt.  Creagh,  j.  p. — Mr.  T.  Culham, 
Mr.  E.  Cummins,  Mr.  J.  Deely,  Mr.  B.  Deely,  Mr.  J.  Delmege,  Mr.  John  Delmege, 
farmers— Col.  Dickson,  j.  p— Mr.  S.  Doge,  farmer— Mr.  H.  Down,  publican— Mr.  J.  Egan, 

Mr.  John  Ferguson,  Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  P.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  S.  Fitzgerald, Gorman, 

farmers— Capt.  Hamilton,  j.  p— Mr.  J.  Hayes,  Mr.  S.  Hayes,  Mr.  J.  N.  Healy,  farmers— 

Rev.  Mr.  Hogan,  p.  p— Rev.  T.  Hogan,  p.  f—  Hunt,  Esq.,  j.  p— T.  Inwright- 

labourer.  Mr.  J.  Jameson,  J.  Lagerman,  farmers. — J.  Lagerman,  labourer. — The  Knight  of 

Glin,  j.  p. — Mr.  O'Maginn,  T.  Maginn,  farmers. — Maunsell,  Esq.,  j.  p. — J.T.  Massey, 

Esq.  j.  p— Mr.  C.  M'Carthy,  farmer. — Rev.  Mr.  M‘Coy,  p.  p— Mr.  P.  M'Coy,  Mr.  W.  M‘Coy> 
farmers.  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Mahon,  p.  p. — James  M'Namara,  labourer. — Mr.  M'Shaughnessy, 
Mr.  W.  Mahan,  Mr.  C.  Mulcahy,  Mr.  W.  Mulcahy,  Mr.  T.  O’Brien,  farmers— Mr.  O’Connor, 
exciseman— Rev.  Mr.  O’ Hanlon,  p.p— Mr.  VV.  O’Leary— Mr.  T.  O’Laughlin,  apothecary— 
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Mr.  W.  Potter,  driver. — Mr.  J.  Power,  Mr.  M.  Power,  farmers. — Mr.  J.  Rees,  butcher. — Mr.  C. 
Roscrea,  farmer.— T.  Royal,  Esq.,  J.  p.— Mr.  T.  Ruckle,  pawnbroker;— Mr.  A.  Shire,  Mr. 
Michael  Shirk,  farmers. — M-  Studdart,  Esq.  j.  p. — John  Sullivan,  labourer. — Mr.  A.  Switzer. 
Mr.  N.  Switzer. Mr.  G.  Teskey.— Mr.  J.  Teskey. — Mr.  J.  Tooiiey,  exciseman. — Arch- 
deacon Warburton,  j.  p. 

By  “ con  acre”  is  understood  land  let  by  a farmer  in  small  portions  to  a labourer.  The 

farmer  ploughs  and  manures  the  ground,  and  the  labourer  tills  it. — ( Condon , &c.) A 

labourer  generally  grows  his  potatoes  at  a cheaper  rate  in  con  acre  than  if  he  bought  them  in 
the  market  at  the  usual  prices ; it  would  increase  the  gain  if  he  calculated  the  cost  of  the 
carriage  of  potatoes  from  a distance.  He  should  get  five  barrels  of  potatoes  from  one-fourth 
of  an  acre  : his  rent  would  be  about  £2 ; the  value  of  the  crop,  at  the  autumn  price,  £3.  It 
he  on  the  contrary  bought  his  potatoes,  and  could  not  produce  £3  in  autumn  to  pay  tor  the 
quantity  he  would  want  until  next  August,  he  would  have  to  pay  perhaps  50  per  cent,  more 

for  all  he  bought  during  the  spring  and  summer. — (Mr.  Condon .) A labourer  takes  con 

acre  to  supply  himself  and  his  family  with  food ; farmers’  servants  often  take  it  with  the  inten- 
tion of  selling  the  crop  to  make  profit. — (Messrs.  Condon,  Ml Shan glinessy.) — 7 — The  con  acre 
system  is  general  in  the  barony ; the  quantity  of  land  usually  taken  is  from  one  quarter  to 

two  quarters  of  an  acre.— (Mr.  Brown.) The  farmer  manures  and  ploughs  the  land,  the 

labourer  finds  the  other  labour  and  the  seed;  sometimes  the  farmer  finds  the  seed,  and  some- 
times also  labourers  bring  manure  of  their  own.  About  20  barrels,  of  64  stone  to  the  barrel, 

are  a high  average  produce  of  an  acre  of  potatoes. — (Messrs.  Brown,  O Connor.) The 

average  proportion  of  potatoes  unfit  for  human  food  is  one  barrel  in  eight. — (Mr.  Brown.) 

The  rent  of  con  acre  is  paid,  in  general,  in  labour ; wages  being  calculated  at  the  usual 
price.  It  is  not  usual  for  farmers  to  bargain  to  have  work  in  harvest,  at  a lower  rate  of  wages 
than  is  going  in  the  country : on  the  contrary,  labourers  are  often  before  the  magistrates 
for  leaving  the  farmer’s  service  in  harvest,  when  they  ought  to  be  working  to  pay  the  rent  of 
their  con  acre.  The  rent  of  con  acre  is  always  calculated  in  money. — (Mr.  Brown.) 

When  the  produce  of  the  con  acre  is  not  worth  the  rent,  the  labourer,  it  is  said,  would 
probably  leave  the  crop  on  the  ground : if  he  had  paid  or  worked  out  any  portion  of  the  rent, 
he  would  take  a portion  of  the  crop  ; if  not,  he  would  have  lost  no  more  than  the  labour  he 
had  himself  bestowed  on  his  con  acre,  and  the  money  he  had  earned  in  summer  he  would  use 
to  buy  potatoes  elsewhere,  and  pay  no  rent  for  the  con  acre.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  a 
failure  of  the  con  acre  crop  would  be  more  distressing  than  it  is. 

“A  labourer  in  case  of  failure,  forfeiting  seed  and  labour,  would  still  be  liable  by  law  to  a 
demand  for  rent ; but  in  such  a case  the  demand  is  never  enforced.  I have  known  instances 
of  a labourer  summoning  a farmer  for  wages,  and  the  latter  retorting  on  him  by  a process  for 

the  rent  of  his  con  acre.” — (Messrs.  Brown,  Ruckle.) “ I do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable 

to  give  the  tenant  of  con  acre,  by  law,  a power  of  withdrawing  Irom  his  contract  in  case  of 
failure.  I see  no  use  in  the  law  interfering  between  the  parties  ; in  the  present  state  of  the  case 

the  labourer  very  seldom  suffers.” — (Mr.  Brown.) It  appears  that  the  price  of  conacre  has 

been  sometimes  attempted  to  be  affected  by  violence.  “ I have  known  farmers’  houses  visited  at 
night,  and  the  fanners  ordered  not  to  charge  above  a certain  sum  for  con  acre;  but  I know  no 

instance  where  it  was  let  under  the  common  price.” — (Mr.  Brown.) The  same  witness  says, 

“ In  the  year  1831  con  acre  for  potatoes  was  very  scarce,  probably  because  the  crop  of  straw  had 
been  scanty  in  the  preceding  harvest,  and  consequently  the  common  quantity  of  manure  had 
not  been  made  in  the  straw  yards  during  the  winter.  A number  of  men  came  to  Mr.  Power 
of  Clounagh,  and  told  him  that  he  must  give  so  much  ground  as  con  acre  for  potatoes,  and  they 
then  went  into  his  farm  and  dug  up  one  of  his  grass  fields,  making  it  ready,  in  the  usual  way, 
for  setting  the  seed.  Mr.  Power  then  let  the  field  as  con  acre  ground  to  his  own  men,  or  any 

others  that  he  liked,  and  received  the  price  usual  for  such  ground.” Mr.  O'  Connor  states  “ that 

in  1831  Mr.  Conyers  had  also  a field  dug  up  in  the  same  way,  and  that  he  saw  the  men  return- 
ing from  doing  it  in  open  day-light.  Mr.  Conyers  was  told  he  must  let  the  land  as  con  acre 
for  potatoes  ; but  he  was  allowed  to  name  his  own  price,  and  choose  his  own  tenants.  Mr.  Potter 
had  also  a field  dug  up  in  the  same  year,  and  under  the  same  circumstances.  These  dis- 
turbances did  not  extend  to  any  Objects  beyond  bringing  more  con  acre  ground  to  be  let.  A 
labourer  is  not  allowed  to  take  away  the  potatoes  from  his  con  acre  until  a settlement  for  the 
rent  is  made,  wholly  or  in  part ; if  the  value  of  the  crop  is  much  above  the  rent,  he  will  be 

permitted  to  take  some  home. — (Messrs.  Brown,  Ruckle,  O'Connor.) The  witnesses  have 

not  known  the  crop  of  con  acre  to  suffer  from  the  labourer  being  prevented  from  digging  it  at 
the  proper  time;  they  say  the  farmer  must  for  his  own  sake  dig'  the  potatoes  at  the  proper 
season  if  the  labourer  does  not  do  so.  It  does  not  often  happen  that  disturbance  follows  from 
the  labourer  being  prevented  from  obtaining  a portion  of  the  crop  before  the  rent  is  paid ; but 
there  are  instances  of  the  labourers  stealing  the  potatoes  out  of  the  pits. — (Messrs.  Brown, 

O’Connor ,) Con  acre  is  not  taken  to  grow  any  crop  except  potatoes.  “If  wages  could  be 

paid  in  money,  it  wrould  be  better  certainly  than  the  present  system.  Con  acre  is  a sort  of 
barter,  in  which  bad  food  is  offered  and  accepted  for  labour  from  the  poverty  of  both  parties.” — 
(Messrs.  Brown,  O'Connor.) “With  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  con  acre  system  on  popula- 

tion, it  is  said  it  renders  it  more  easy  to  obtain  food.  I have  known  many  couples  married 
whose  only  provision  was  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  to  be  paid  for  in  labour ; but  I do  not  know 
that  any  parties  delay  their  marriage  till  they  can  obtain  con  acre.” — (Mr.  Broum.) 

Farmers  burn  ground  as  often  as  they  can  or  dare  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a profitable 
potato  crop;  we  have  never  known  the  peasantry  to  burn  ground  by  force. — (Messrs.  Brown, 

Ruckle.) A labourer  cultivates  his  con  acre  as  carefully  as  possible,  that  he  may  get 

as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  ground  which  is  his  only  for  one  crop.  There  is  generally  a 
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into  the  CONDITION  of  the  POORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND. 

■contention  between  the  farmer  and  the  labourer  as  to  the  extent  of  ground  that  the  labourer  is 
to  spread  his  own  manure  upon. — (Messrs.  Brown,  Connor.) 

“ The  only  litigation  I know  of,  arising  from  the  system  of  con  acre,  is  when  the  labourer, 
who  ought  to  work  out  the  rent  when  called  on,  leaves  the  farmer’s  employ  in  harvest  in 
search  of  higher  wages,  and  thus  obliges  the  farmer  to  pay  high  harvest  wages  when  his  regular 
labourer  leaves  him.” — (Mr.  Brown.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

T.  J.  Adams,  Esq.,  j.  r. — G.  W.  Bennett,  Esq.,  j.  p. — Mr.  J.  Campion,  Mr.  M.  Cleary,  farmers. — 
C.  Coote,  Esq.,  j.  p. — Mr.  W.  Dillon,  Mr.  N.  Dillon,  farmers. — Rev.  J.  Ellard. — E.  Evans,  Esq., 

j.  p.  Evans,  j.  p. — Rev.  J.  Gabbatt. — Mr.  Michael  Gilberson,  clerk  petty  session. — Mr.  T. 

Halpin,  Mr.  C.  Hinchy,  Mr.  W.  Hurley,  Mr. Ivers,  Mr.  J.  Maccarthy,  farmers. — Rev. 

Mr.  Mornan,  p.  p. — J.  Mortal,  labourer. — Mr.  J.  Naugten,  farmer. — B.  O’Donnell,  Esq.,  j.  p. 
— Mr.  P.  O’Donnell,  Mr.  L.  Rociie,  Mr.  L.  Roche,  jun.,  Mr.  M.  Roche,  farmers. — James  Rus- 
sell, Esq.,  J.  p. — Mr.  J.  Ryan.— Mr.  J.  Sheedy. — Mr.  T.  Walsh. — Mr.  T.  Weldon. 

By  “con  acre,”  or  “quarter  ground,”  is  understood  here,  “ ground  let  out  for  one  or  two  crops  from 
farmers  to  labourers  to  grow  potatoes  on.”  “The  reason  for  taking  con  acre  is  not  to  have  pota- 
toes near  the  house,  because  those  labourers  who  have  to  buy  potatoes  can  get  them  from  some 
neighbouring  farmer ; but  the  principal  reason  is,  that  by  taking  quarter  ground  the  labourer 
can  grow  his  food  very  much  by  his  own  labour,  instead  of  paying  money  for  it.” 

Very  little  con  acre  is  taken  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  crop  and  making  profit;  the  ser- 
vant boys  of  farmers,  who  live  in  their  masters’  houses,  are  the  only  persons  who  do  this.  The 
con  acre  system  is  the  general  mode  throughout  the  barony  of  growing  food  for  the  labouring 
population ; the  usual  quantity  taken  by  a family  is  from  a quarter  to  half  an  acre  : in  no 
case  has  the  labourer  enough  of  ground  to  grow  as  much  potatoes  as  he  requires  for  the  year. 
Labourers  formerly  took  more  ground,  but  it  is  the  practice  now  for  the  fanner  to  demand 
£1  per  quarter  in  advance,  and  this  has  caused  a less  quantity  to  be  generally  taken  by 
labourers.  Grass  land  when  broken  up  for  con  acre  requires  no  manure ; stubble  ground  is 
in  general  manured  by  the  farmer — the  labourer  finds  the  seed ; 1,500  stone  of  potatoes  per 
acre  is  an  average  crop ; 1,920  stone  per  acre  is  “ a great  crop.”  The  proportion  of  refuse 
potatoes  varies  from  one-tenth  to  one-fourth  of  the  crop,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land 
and  the  species  of  potato. 

The  rent  of  con  acre  is  partly  paid  in  money,,  but  in  general  the  ground  is  let  to  men  who 
work  more  or  less  for  the  farmer.  In  paying  the  rent  by  labour,  it  is  stated  that  their  wages 
are  calculated  at  the  rate  common  in  the  country.  Mr.  Russell  says,  “I  know  it  is  common 
in  my  part  of  the  district  for  labourers  to  agree  to  work  out  the  rent  of  their  quarter  ground 
at  6a.  per  day,  whilst  the  common  rate  of  wages  in  the  country  is  8 d.”  It  is  stated,  however, 
that  this  is  not  usual.  “ The  wages  for  constant  work  are  the  same  whether  con  acre  is  taken 
or  not.”  Mr.  Adams  says,  “ I have  known  instances  in  which  farmers  have  insisted  on  the 
labourers  giving  them  a certain  number  of  days’  labour,  and  the  labourers  have  come  to  me, 
as  a magistrate,  to  complain  that  the  farmer  had  required  them  to  work  out  those  days  in 
harvest  time,  contrary  to  the  agreement  as  they  understood  it.”  It  is  not  uncommon  to  make 
a bargain  for  a certain  number  of  days’  labour,  to  be  given  in  addition  to  the  rent. 

In  general,  part  of  the  rent  is  paid  before  the  crop  of  con  acre  is  dug,  and  the  balance  hang- 
ing over  is  seldom  equal  to  the  value  of  the  crop ; hence  it  is  seldom  worth  his  while  to  give 
up  the  crop  for  the  rent;  but,, if  he  is  disposed  to  do  so,  although  he  must  forfeit  seed  and 
labour,  it  would  not  release  him  from  the  rent,  if  the  value  of  the  crop  be  short  of  the  full 
amount.  It  is  said,  “ the  labourer  is  very  often  summoned  for  the  balance  after  he  has  aban- 
doned the  crop.”  It  is  further  stated,  that  although  the  crop  may  not  be  worth  the  rent,  the 
labourer  may  be  sued  for  the  amount,  and  “ the  practice  is  not,  unusual.”  With  respect  to  the 
desirableness  of  giving  the  tenant  a power  of  withdrawing  from  his  contract,  upon  due  notice 
given  to  the  farmer  in  case  of  manifest  failure  of  crop,  it  is  said,  “ It  would  be  very  useful  to 

the  labourer,  but  very  unjust  to  the  farmer.” Mr.  Adams,  however,  says,  “ I think  it  would 

be  desirable.” Mr.  Gilberson  says,  “ It  is  not  uncommon  for  farmers  to  seize  the  crop  and 

sell  it  for  the  rent,  and  then  to  prosecute  the  labourer  for  the  deficiency;  I remember  a 
farmer  summoning  a labourer  named  Wallinan  before  the  assistant  barrister,  and  compelling 
him  to  pay  the  balance  of  rent  of  quarter  ground,  after  he  had  sold  the  crop  under  a distress 
for  rent.”  The  price  of  con  acre  has  not  been  affected  in  this  barony  through  fear  of  violence  ; 
it  is  said  “ Reports  have  been  spread  that  such  would  be  done,  but  it  was  never  attempted ; and 
we  have  heard  of  such  things  being  done  in  other  parts  of  the  county.”  The  labourer  is  not 
allowed  to  dig  his  potatoes  until  he  has  paid  part  of  the  rent,  but  in  general  he  has  paid  part 
before  the  season  for  digging  arrives ; and  when  he  has  paid  for  two  quarters,  that  is,  a second 
twenty  shillings,  he  is  allowed  to  take  away  part  of  the  crop ; he  leaves  the  remainder  until  he 

pays  the  full  rent,  about  March. Mr.  Gilberson  says,  “ In  the  parish  of  Kilmallock  this  year 

a labourer  named  Berkley  had  a crop  of  potatoes  growing  on  quarter  ground  for  which  lie 
had  not  paid  the  rent,  and  the  farmer  refused  to  allow  him  to  dig  potatoes  for  the  use  of  his 
family  in  consequence.”  When  the  farmer  prevents  the  labourer  from  taking  any  part  of  the 
crop,  he  digs  it  himself,  to  preserve  it  for  his  own  security : in  this  case  the  labourer  is  fre- 
quently obliged  to  buy  on  credit,  at  an  advance  of  from  20  to  40  per  cent.  In  some  instances 
assaults  and  outrages  have  taken  place,  arising  from  endeavours  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to 
obtain  portions  of  their  crops,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  landlords ; and  cases  of  this  kind  have 
been  brought  before  the  magistrates,  but  they  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence. Mr.  Gilberson, 
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Con  Acre,  however,  says,  “ I have  known  many  cases  of  assault  and  riot  to  arise  out  of  attempts  to  dig 
Quarter,  or  potatoes  before  the  labourer  had  paid  the  rent  for  the  ground ; in  1834,  Daniel  MTnemey 

0R® R0UND'  went,  under  these  circumstances,  to  dig  potatoes  for  one  meal,  and  the  farmer  resisted  liis  doin'* 

Munster  so.to  such  an  extent  that  MTnerney  lost  his  life.”  There  is  no  con  acre  of  wheat  or  of  oats  in 
County  Limerick.  ^'s  barony.  The  witnesses  think  that  “ the  con  acre  system  is  useful  to  the  labourer,  as  it 

' enables  him  to  employ  the  spare  labour  of  himself  and  his  family  in  growing  his  food.  They 

Examinations  do  not  think  that  any  great  advantage  would  follow  the  introduction  of  money  payment  of 
W J gm?  by  k wages.”  The  con  acre  system  has  some  tendency  to  increase  the  population.”  It  is  said,  “ If  a 

T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq.?’  dourer  gets  a quarter  of  ground  he  thinks  he  has  made  a proper  provision  for  marriage.” 

’ ' Mr.  Adams  says,  “ A labourer  of  mine  requested  me  to  lend  him  £2,  to  pay  for  the  expense  of 

Bar.  Coshlea.  his  intended  wedding;  I asked  him  how  he  could  marry  when  he  was  in  such  circumstances 

— that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  for  the  first  expenses,  and  he  said  that  he  had  got  a 

quarter  of  an  acre  of  potato  ground  from  a farmer,  and  that  he  could  therefore  reckon  on  having 
potatoes  enough  to  keep  a wife.”  Land  has  not  been  burned  against  the  will  of  the  landlord 

in  this  barony,  except  in  one  instance. Mr.  Gilberson  says,  “ In  1831,  at  Tankardstown,  a 

middle-man  let  out  some  old  grass  land  to  under-tenants,  at  a high  rate,  to  be  burned ; the 
proprietor  objected  to  it,  but  the  ground  was  burned  in  spite  of  him : he  afterwards  prosecuted 
his  tenant  for  the  offence  against  the  statute,  but  the  matter  was  compromised  before  it  came 
to  trial.”  Although  it  does  not  appear  that  land  has  been  burned  for  the  purpose  of  increasin'* 
the  quantity  of  con  acre,  yet  in  some  instances  another  method  has  been  adopted  of  producing 

the  same  effect. Mr.  Coote  says,  “ In  1830  a feeling  sprang  up  amongst  the  labouring 

class  that  there  would  not  be  a sufficient  quantity  of  quarter  ground  let  out  by  the  farmers  to 
the  labourers  to  grow  potatoes ; and  an  army  of  sod-turners  went  through  the  district,  digging 
grass  land  up,  to  force  the  farmers  to  let  it  out  as  quarter  ground ; the  land  was  dug  up  in 
open  day,  and  nobody  opposed  them ; they  came  to  a farm  of  mine,  and  dug  up  10  acres  of 
grass  land.  I got  information  who  some  of  the  ring-leaders  were,  and  convicted  them  at  the 
assizes.  .The  land  so  dug  up  was  not  let  out  for  quarter  ground ; the  sod  was  turned  again  with 
the  grass  side  up,  and  the  field  again  pastured.  At  Castle  Oliver,  also,  some  land  was  thus 
turned  up,  but  it  was  not  let  out  as  quarter  ground.  In  Ballingarry  parish  three  acres  were 
dug  up  by  force,  and  in  Kilfinnan  parish  some  land  was  turned  over;  in  Galbally  parish,  also, 
six  acres  were  dug  up ; but  in  no  case  was  the  land  set  out  as  quarter  ground,  the  sod  was 
again  turned  over,  and  made  into  pasture  land.”  A labourer  tills  and  weeds  his  con  acre 
ground  as  carefully  as  possible ; “ it  is  fully  as  well  settled  as  the  farmer’s  own  land : the 
farmer  takes  care  that  he  puts  in  sufficient  manure.”  The  prevalence  of  the  con  acre  system 
is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  general  demand  amongst  labourers  for  ground  to  grow  food ; it 
is  not  thought  to  depend  on  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  farmers.  The  con  acre  system  is,  in 
some  degree,  productive  of  litigation;  it  leads  to  intricacies  of  accounts;  disputes  arise  about 
the  trespasses  of  the  farmers’  cattle  on  the  labourers’  ground,  and  still  more  frequently  about 

the  digging  of  the  potatoes. Mr.  Adams  says,  “ This  year  a labourer,  who  had  taken 

* quarter  ground,  came  to  me,  as  a magistrate,  with  a complaint  that  he  had  paid  his  rent  to 

one  of  the  three  tenants  in  common  who  occupied  the  farm,  and  a second  of  those  tenants  had 
desired  him  to  pay  the  money  to  that  individual,  but  the  third  tenant  had  distrained  on  the 
crop  for  the  whole  rent,  saying  he  was  no  party  to  such  payment,  and  claiming  his  right  to 
receive  the  rent.” 

County  Tipperary.  — 

Bar.  Middlethird.  Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

j . Bowler,  labourer. — Cornelius  Brien,  farmer. — Thomas  Butler,  Pierce  Butler,  labourers. 

J.  Byrne,  M.  Cahill,  victuallers. — Charles  Clark,  Esq.  j.  p.,  Holy  Cross  House. — P.  Con- 
nolly, Thomas  Connolly,  farmers. — J.  Coughlin,  victualler. — Samuel  Cooper,  Esq.,  j.  p., 
Rockview. — T.  Cullen,  cooper. — D.  Cunane,  Edmond  Cusack,  William  Dalton,  P.  Daniel, 

M.  Deely,  farmers. — W.  Duggan,  labourer. — John  Dunne,  John  Dwyer,  William  Dwyer. 

Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  stipendiary  magistrate. — T.  Gorman,  John  Hanley,  Denis 
Heffernan,  M.  Herrick,  L.  Hessy,  John  Hogan,  W.  Hogan,  farmers. — M.  Keating, 
labourer. — Timothy  Kennedy,  farmer. — Rev.  M.  Laffan,  r.  c.  c. — John  Laughlin. — Robert 
Linton,  Esq. — Richard  Long,  Esq.  j.  r.,  Long-field. — J.  M‘Grath,  labourer. — J.  M‘Namara, 
chandler. — John  Magher,  labourer. — Mr.  John  Magratii. — Rev.  P.  Maher,  p.  p. — Rev.  Mr. 
Mandeville. — John  Mill,  farmer. — Rev.  John  Molony,  r.  c.  c. — T.  Murcham,  carpenter. — 

William  Murphy,  Esq. — Cornelius  O’Brien,  O’Lauglin,  farmers. — W.  Prendergast, 

labourer. — M.  Pennefather,  Esq.,  j.  p.  d.  l.,  Newpark. — William  Phelan,  Esq.,  attorney. — 
Andrew  Prior,  labourer.— M.  Purtill,  cooper. — J.  Quinlan,  W.  Quinlan,  T.  Rexton,  la- 
bourers,— P.  Roche,  farmer. — Roe,  Esq.  j.  p. — T.  Ryan,  labourer. — Rev.  John  Ryan,  p.  p. 

— William  Ryan,  J.  Scanlan,  labourers. — E.  Scully,  Esq. — James  Scully,  Esq. — John  Scully, 

Esq.,  Denis  Slattery,  William  Slattery,  farmers. — O.  Sullivan,  [labourer. — Taylor, 

Esq.  j.  p. — T.  Toomey,  labourer. — Mr.  William  B.  Upton. — J.  Walsh,  chandler. — James  Walsh, 
farmer. — T.  Ward,  labourer. 

By  " con  acre”  is  understood  a piece  of  ground  let  for  one  season  by  a farmer  to  a number  of 
under-tenants  in  quantities  varying  from  a quarter  to  an  acre;  the  farmerploughs  and  manures 
the  ground ; the  under-tenants  find  seed,  and  do  all  the  other  work.  The  convenience  to  the 
labourer  of  having  potatoes  near  him,  which  con  acre  gives,  is  an  advantage,  and  an  induce- 
ment to  raise  food  in  that  way. — (Messrs.  Dunn  and  Connolly .) 
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Many  cottiers  take  con  acre  merely  to  obtain  food ; but  a considerable  quantity  is  taken  by 
servants  and  women,  which  is  partly,  at  least,  for  profit.  “ I know  many  farmers  who  pay 

their  servants  by  setting  them  con  acre.” — (Connolly.) “There  are  very  few  farmers  in  the 

barony  who  do  not  set  more  or  less  land  as  con  acre.”  The  usual  quantity  taken  by  a 
family  is  from  a quarter  to  half  an  acre;  the  average  produce  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  is  eighty 
barrels,  of  21  stone  each  (141bs.  to  the  stone),  the  greatest  usual  crop  is  100  barrels  of  po- 
tatoes fit  to  be  eaten ; from  a tenth  to  a fifth  part  of  the  produce  are  small  potatoes,  which  are 
considered  unfit  for  human  food. 

The  rent  of  con  acre  let  to  a cottier  is  always  paid  in  money,  unless  he  is  a labourer  to  the 
farmer.  One  who  lets  to  his  own  servants  is  always  paid  in  labour.  A farmer  is  always 
willing  to  let  con  acre  to  his  servants.  A labourer  would  be  anxious  to  work  for  a farmer  who 
would  let  him  con  acre  which  lay  conveniently  for  him.  “ I do  not  think  con  acre  is  ever 
used  as  a means  of  obtaining  cheap  labour.” — (Messrs.  Fitzgerald,  Clarke,  and  Taylor, 

Mill.) A certain  number  of  days’  labour  are  given  besides  the  rent  if  a man  takes  a 

cabin  and  garden,  but  this  is  not  done  in  taking  con  acre. — (Mill.) 

When  the  produce  of  the  con  acre  is  not  worth  the  rent,  starvation  or  begging  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  to  the  labourer ; he  is  not  allowed  to  surrender  the  crop  in  lieu  of  rent, 
though  he  would  thereby  forfeit  seed  and  labour.  In  cases  of  surrender,  Laney  states  that 
“ If  the  man  is  a good  mark  he  is  generally  processed  for  the  balance.” 

The  witnesses  agree  in  thinking  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  the  tenant  a power  of 
withdrawing  from  his  contract,  upon  due  notice  given  to  his  landlord,  in  case  of  manifest  failure 

of  crops. Mr.  Clarke  remarks,  “I  consider  it  would  be  a very  great  advantage,  as  I think  it 

is  sufficient  for  the  poor  man  to  lose  his  labour  and  seed.” Michael  Herrick  states,  “ I know 

many  instances  of  men  having  con  acre,  who,  when  the  crop  was  not  equal  to  the  rent,  were 
obliged  to  leave  it  there;  the  landlord  then  dug  it  out,  sold  it  by  auction,  and  processed  the 
man  for  the  balance  between  the  amount  it  sold  for  and  the  rent  promised.” 

The  price  of  con  acre  has  not  been  affected  in  any  way  by  fear  or  violence.  A labourer 
may,  before  paying  the  rent  of  con  acre,  dig  enough  of  potatoes  to  support  his  family  for  some 
weeks;  he  is  obliged  to  put  the  rest  in  pits:  when  this  is  done  he  pays  half  the  rent ; and 
before  the  potatoes  are  removed  from  the  pit  he  must  pay  the  entire.  When  a labourer  is 

not  allowed  to  dig  before  paying  rent,  the  crop  often  suffers.- Mullaly  says,  “ I know  many 

instances  of  this.” 

To  the  question  whether  a labourer,  when  prevented  from  using  his  own  potatoes,  is  com- 
pelled to  purchase  on  credit  at  a high  price  ? it  was  answered  that  the  potatoes  are  gene- 
rally plentiful  at  the  con  acre  pitting  season,  and  the  labourer’s  wife  goes  round  amongst  the 
farmers  collecting  potatoes,  and  endeavours  to  save  her  own  until  the  scarce  season,  which 
commences  about  the  month  of  June. — (Mullaly,  Laney,  Herrick,  See.) 

Messrs.  Scully,  Fitzgerald,  and  O’ Loxghlin,  contracuct  this  statement. 

All  concur  in  saying  that  outrage  or  disturbance  does  not  arise  from  labourers  endeavouring 
to  get  the  potatoes  out  of  con  acre  against  the  will  of  the  landlord.  It  is  stated  that  con  acre 
of  oats  seldom  pays  the  rent.  “ We  generally  reckon  ourselves  very  safe  if  we  have  the  straw 
for  profit.” 

Respecting  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  con  acre  system,  and  of  one  of  regular  em- 
ployment and  wages,  it  is  said,  “ In  my  opinion  the  con  acre  system  is  not  a bad  one.” — (Mr. 

Scully.) “ If  the  labourer  could  get  more  money  by  his  labour  than  he  can  by  the  profit, 

it  would  be  an  advantage  to  him,  but  not  otherwise.” — (Messrs.  Scully,  Clarke,  Taylor,  and 

Phillips.) “ Labourers  are  always  anxious  to  get  potato  ground.” — (Doherty.) As  to 

the  effect  of  con  acre  on  population,  it  is  said,  “ It  affords  a facility  to  the  poor  man  to  obtain 
food,  and  so  may  be  said  to  increase  population.” — (Mr.  Scully.) 

Burning  land  contrary  to  law  is  not  common.  “ There  is  but  little  land  left  untilled  that 
would  benefit  the  holder  by  burning.” — (Mr.  Row,  Herrick.) 

A labourer  cultivates  con  acre  ground  with  mueh  more  care  and  pains  than  he  would 
ground  held  permanently,  on  account  of  the  exorbitant  rent  which  he  pays  for  the  former : 
the  farmers  manure  it.  Con  acre  is  more  prevalent  in  this  county  than  in  Limerick,  “ which 
I attribute  to  the  great  influx  of  labourers  here  for  work,  this  being  a greater  tillage  county 
than  Limerick.” — (Mullaly,  &c.) 

It  is  agreed  by  all  that  the  system  of  con  acre  is  not  productive  of  much  contention  or 
litigation  between  farmers  and  labourers. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Pierce  Barron,  Esq.,  j.  p. — Beresford  Boate,  Esq.,  j.  p. — Mr.  Connell,  farmer. — Bev.  Stephen 
Dickson,  Vicar. — Mr.  Dickson,  and  Mr.  Ducey,  farmers. — Rev.  Mr.  Fogarty,  r.  c.  c. — John 
Matthew  Galway,  Esq. — D.  Hanagan. — Pierce  IIely,  Esq.,  d.  l.  j.  p. — J.  Hickey. — Mr. 

Holan,  farmer. — Hudson,  Esq.,  Seneschal. — -Robert  Langley,  Esq.,  j.  p. — Mr.  Leany, 

Mr.  Macarthy,  Mr.  Macan,  Mr.  Morrison,  and  Mr.  O’Brien,  farmers. — Edmond  O’Dell, 
Esq.,  j.  p. — Mr.  Patterson,  pawnbroker. — Mr.  Power,  and  Mr.  Power,  farmers. — J.  Power. — 
T.  Power. — Mr.  Qualey,  farmer. — Edmond  Shea. — Richard  Usher,  Esq. — Mr.  D.  Welsh. — Mr. 
P.  Welsh. 

“Con  acre”  is  here  called  “dairy  ground;”  the  farmer  ploughs  and  manures  the  land, 
and  the  labourer  does  all  the  other  work,  and  finds  the  seed.  Having  the  con  acre  near  his 
house  is  a great  advantage  to  a labourer  ; he  would  lose  much  time  if  he  were  obliged  to  go 
to  a distance  for  his  potatoes.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  con  acre  is,  that  its  cultivation 
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employs  all  the  members  of  the  labourer’s  family.  A witness  says,  “ I cannot  get  men  unless 
I give  them  potato  ground.”  The  number  of  those  who  take  con  acre  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  the  potatoes  is  not  so  great  now  as  it  was  formerly.  Many  farmers’  servants  used  to 
take  it  regularly,  to  make  profit;  it  is  not  now  done  so  much. — (Messrs.  Bonte,  Langley r 

Usher,  Galway,  and  Fogarty.) The  con  acre  system  is  general  in  the  barony.  The  usual 

quantity  taken  by  a family  is  from  half  an  acre  up  to  three  acres.  The  farmer  ploughs  and 
manures  the  ground,  and  the  labourers  find  the  seed.  The  average  produce  of  potatoes  is 
1,120  stone,  of  14  lbs.  each.  About  one-ninth  or  one-tenth  of  the  crop  is  refuse  potatoes,  unfit 
for  human  food.  . 

The  rent  of  much  of  the  con  acre  near  the  towns  is  paid  in  money.  In  the  country  districts 
con  acre  is  held  principfflly  by  labourers,  who  pay  for  it  by  labour,  though  many  ol  them 
hold  more  land  than  they  are  able  to  pay  for  in  labour.  “We  think  that  the  rate  of  wages 
when  a labourer  has  dairy  ground  (con  acre)  is  lower  than  when  he  is  paid  directly  in  money.'’ 

— Messrs.  Boate  and  Fogarty.) “ I do  not  think  that  the  wages  are  lower  in  that  case.” — 

(Mr.  Usher.) “ I have  never  heard  of  a bargain  for  any  number  of  days’  service  to  be 

rendered  in  addition  to  the  rent.” — (Mr.  Usher,  &c.) 

« When  the  produce  of  the  con  acre  is  not  equal  in  value  to  the  rent,  labourers  sometimes 
suffer  very  much ; a labourer  cannot,  in  such  a case,  legally  surrender  the  crop  in  lieu  ol  rent, 
forfeiting  seed  and  labour.  The  farmer  could  sue  for  the  balance,  but  the  witnesses  cannot  state 
any  instance  of  a farmer  having  done  so.  It  is  not  considered  desirable  that  there  should  be  a 
law  givino-  the  tenant  the  power  of  surrender  in  the  case  above  mentioned,  because  the  evil 
which  it  *would  be  intended  to  prevent  does  not  exist.  About  the  year  1810  the  fear  of 
violence  had  some  effect  on  the  price  of  con  acre,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  has  taken  place 

since.” — (Messrs.  Boate,  Langley,  Galway,  Hely,  &c.) T,he  farmer  does  not.  allow  the 

crop  of  con  acre  to  be  dug  and  pitted  until  he  receives  the  rent  or  security,  but  the  labourer 
frequently  gets  security.  The  witnesses  have  never  known  that  the  crop  has  been  injured 
from  being  allowed  to  be  in  the  ground ; the  landlord  can,  by  law,  dig  and  save  it.  When  the 
labourer  is  prevented  from  using  his  own  potatoes,  he  is  often  compelled  to  purchase,  on  credit, 
at  a high  price,  the  credit  price  being  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  above  the  money  price.  Cases 
not  unfrequently  come  before  the  magistrates  of  disputes  between  farmer  and  labourer, 
arising  from  the  attempt  of  the  latter  to  get  part  of  the  con  acre  crop  without  paying  the  rent, 
but  the  parties  in  these  cases  generally  come  to  some  arrangement.  For  the  last  two  years  the 

profits  were  so  very  low,  that  very  few  acres  were  taken  for  con  acre  oats. — (Mr  .Langley.) 

With  respect  to  the  advantage  of  substituting  employment,  with  regular  money  wages,  for  the 
con  acre  system,  it  is  said,  “ The  labourers  themselves  prefer  an  acre  of  ground,  and  having 

the  difference  paid  in  money,  to  regular  money  wages.” — (Mr.  Boate,  &c.  &c.) -The  con 

acre  system  has  a tendency  to  increase  the  population,  because  those  who  have  a portion  of  con 

acre  potatoes  generally  get  married. — (Mr.  Boate.) Mr.  Galway  states  that  “ It  is  a 

very  general  saying  for  girls  that  they  won’t  marry  a boy  who  has  not  the  potatoes,  because  he 

would  not  have  feeding  for  the  summer.” Burning  of  land  was  very  general  some  years  ago. 

« I consider  that  it  was  produced,  in  a great  measure,  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  manured 

potato  ground.”— (Mr.  Langley.) A labourer,  having  for.  the  time  as  great  an  interest  in 

the  con  acre  as  he  would  have  in  a permanent  holding,  cultivates  it  quite  as  carefully  : con 
acre  is  not  manured  by  him,  but  by  the  farmer  who  lets  it.— (Messrs.  Langley  and  O'Dell. 

The  con  acre  system  is  more  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  than  elsewhere, 

owing  to  the  greater  density  of  the  population. — (Mr.  Flely,  Mr.  Barron.)  It  is  stated,  tne 
system  is  not  productive  of  much  contention  or  litigation  between  farmers  and  labourers  in 

this  barony.— (Mr.  Langley,  Mr.  O'Dell.) But  Mr.  Barron  says  that  in  his  barony  it  is 

a frequent  cause  of  complaint  between  parties,  and  that  cases  arising  from  it  often  come  before 
the  magistrates  at  petty  sessions. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Abbott,  gardener. — James  Anderson,  Esq. — John  Barron,  Esq. — Pierce  G.  Barron, 
Esq.,  high  sheriff. — Daniel  Bourke,  labourer. — Simon  Brien,  farmer  and  carman. — Mr.  Butler. 

Rev.  Walter  Cantwell,  r.  c.  c. — Thomas  Carew,  Esq.,  j.  p. — William  Carney,  farmer. — 

William  Christmas,  Esq.,  j.  p. — John  Coffie,  William  Commes,  and  Matthew  Connelly* 
farmers. — Rev.  John  Cooke. — Richard  Cullinan,  farmer. — Andrew  Davis,  labourer. — 
James  Dempsey,  farmer. — Charles  Doyle,  blacksmith. — Patrick  Doyle,  labourer. — David 
Drohan,  labourer. — Richard  Duckett,  Esq.,  j.p. — Patrick  Dumpiiy,  farmer. — James  Esmonde, 
Esq.,  3.  p. — William  Fitzgerald,  farmer. — Michael  Fitzgerald,  carman. — William  Flyng, 
farmer.  — Francis  Gamble,  Esq.,  coroner. — Walter  1-Ialley,  James  Hayes,  Michael 
Hayes,  and  John  Hayes,  farmers. — Ambrose  Hearn,  cottier. — Daniel  Hearn,  farmer. 

A.  Powell  Hunt,  Esq.  — William  Kearney  and  William  Keily,  farmers.  — Thomas 
Keohan,  householder. — Mr.  Knollis,  supervisor  of  excise. — Henry  Lane,  Esq. — John  Langley, 
Esq. — Mr.  Lawi.or,  gentleman. — Richard  Lester,  farmer. — William  Lumsden,  Esq.,  chief 
constable. — James  M‘Grath,  labourer. — James  Meany,  John  Meary,  Walter  Murphy,  and 
Michael  Nolan,  farmers. — James  Phelan,  labourer. — Mr.  Philips,  gentleman. — Andrew 
Power,  John  Power,  Matthew  Power,  and  Patrick  Power,  farmers. — Patrick  Power, 
labourer. — Richard  Power,  cottier. — Richard  Power,  labourer. — William  Power,  farmer. 
Garrett  Roache,  linen-weaver. — Mr.  Sculimore,  officer  of  the  coast  guard  at  Tranmore  sta- 
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tion. — Mr.  Scully,  gentleman. — Michael  Shea,  householder. — John  Sheehan,  labourer. — 
Alexander  Sherlock,  Esq. — Mr.  Shirley,  gentleman. — John  Sinnott,  schoolmaster. — Thomas 
Sullivan,  labourer. — Richard  Walsh,  Esq. — Walter  Walsh,  farmer. — George  Waters,  Esq. 
m.  d.— William  Whelan,  and  William  Wilson,  farmers. 

Wiiat  is  elsewhere  known  by  the  name  “ con  acre”  is  called  here  “ dairy  ground.”  One  of 
the  advantages  of  dairy  ground  is  that  the  labourer,  by  growing  his  potatoes  near  his  own 
house,  saves  the  expense  of  carriage. — (Mr.  Barron,  &c.) — —A  labourer  generally  takes 
“dairy  ground,”  or  con  acre,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  a supply  of  food;  but  farmers’ 

boys  sometimes  take  it  in  order  to  make  profit. — (Mr.  Esmonde.) The  con  acre  system  is 

general  in  the  barony.  From  half  an  acre  to  an  acre  and  a half  is  usually  taken.  The  farmer 
generally  manures  and  ploughs  it,  the  labourer  finds  the  seed  and  digs  it.  The  average 
produce  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  is  about  1,400  stone  (14  lbs.  to  the  stone). — (Mr.  Esmonde.') 

And  the  average  quantity  of  potatoes  unfit  for  hitman  food  about  10  barrels,  containino- 

200  stone. 

Rent  of  con  acre  is  generally  paid  in  money,  but  there  are  some  labourers  who  work  it  out 
in  labour.  In  such  cases  they  work  at  the  usual  wages.  If  a labourer  is  regularly  engaged 
he  works  at  the  same  rate  of  wages  in  harvest  as  at  any  other  season.  It  is  not  the  practice 
to  give  any  number  of  days’  labour  in  addition  to  the  rent. 

When  the  produce  of  the  con  acre  is  not  worth  the  rent,  starvation  or  begging  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  to  the  labourer.  “ The  farmers  in  this  barony  always  take  the  crop  of  the 
con  acre  in  lieu  of  rent  if  the  labourer  chooses  to  surrender  it;  and  there  is  no  instance  known 

of  a farmer  suing  for  a surplus  in  such  case.” — (Mr.  Esmonde.) “ It  is  considered  that  the 

farmer  can  recover  the  rent,  although  the  crop  may  not  be  worth  it;  but  the  practice  is  very, 
unusual,  except  in  case  of  neglect  by  the  labourer.  It  would  be  most  desirable  that  the  tenant 
should  have  by  law  the  power  of  acting  according  to  the  practice  in  this  district. 

The  price  of  con  acre  has  not  been  affected  by  fear  or  violence.  The  labourers  are  allowed 
to  dig  and  pit  the  potatoes,  but  not  to  remove  them  from  the  ground  without  paying  or  giving 

security  for  the  rent. — (Mr.  Esmonde,  Mr.  Carew.) There  have  been  some  rare  instances 

of  crops  suffering  from  not  being  dug,  but  in  general  the  farmer  would  dig  the  potatoes  for 
the  sake  of  his  own  interest.  If  labourers  purchase  potatoes  on  credit  in  the  scarce  season, 
June  and  July,  they  are  obliged  to  pay  50  per  cent,  above  the  market  price. — (Mr.  Esmonde.) 

It  frequently  happens  that  disturbances  arise  from  the  tenant  of  con  acre  endeavouring  to 

get.  part  of  the  crop  without  paying  the  rent,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  landlord. — ( Edmond 

Doyle.) There  is  no  con  acre  of  oats  here.  The  witnesses  do  not  see  any  disadvantage 

connected  with  the  con  acre  system  : it  is  stated,  however,  that  it  has  a tendency  to  increase 
the  population.  Mr.  Hunt  says,  “ A boy  who  has  half  an  acre  of  potatoes  will  look  out  for 
a wife.”  Burning  land  is  not  a general  practice.  The  labourer  cultivates  con  acre  as  carefully 
as  he  would  ground  held  permanently ; but  “ in  some  cases  he  would  pull  up  the  weeds  on  his 
own  ground,  when  he  only  cuts  oft'  their  heads  in  his  con  acre.”  The  density  of  the  popula- 
tion causes  the  con  acre  system  to  be  more  prevalent  in  some  districts  than  in  others.  The 
system  is  not  productive  of  much  Contention  or  litigation  between  farmers  and  labourers. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Anderson,  Scotch  agriculturist,  on  the  Richardson  estate. — Capt.  Atkinson,  j.  p. — Rev.  Mr. 

Atkinson. — Edmond  Bacon,  Esq.,  high  sheriff. — Cap!.  Barker,  j.p. — John  Barnes,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Mr.  Beck  and  Mr.  Black,  farmers. — Rev.  Dr.  Blacker. — William  Blacker,  Esq.  j.  p. — James 
Branagan,  labourer. — Mr.  John  Branigan,  farmer. — Mr.  Bruce,  Scotch  agriculturist,  on  Lord 
Gosford’s  estate. — Patrick  Campbell,  labourer. — Col.  Close. — John  Cullen  and  Michael  Far- 
rell, labourers. — John  Glassy,  labourer. — Mr.  Thomas  Grant  and  Mr.  B.  Halley,  farmers. 

— John  Hanlon,  labourer. — Harding,  Esq. — Mr.  Hogg  and  Mr.  Ingram,  farmers. — 

Felix  Lamph  and  James  Lennell,  labourers—  Mr.  Lennon,  Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  M'Clean, 
farmers.— Bernard  M‘Garevin,  labourer. — Mr.  M‘Kee  and  Mr.  M‘Parlan,  farmers.— Robert 
Neal,  James  O’Neill,  Peter  Rocks,  labourers. — Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Spence,  farmers. — John 

Singleton,  labourer. — Rev.  Dr.  Stuart. — Mr.  Tatten,  farmer. — Mr.  Thompson,  farmer. 

Tomlinson,  labourer. — Mr.  Edward  Wallace,  farmer. 

The  expression  “ con  acre”  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  is  used  to  signify  a rood  or  two  of  land 
taken  by  the  labourer  to  grow  potatoes.  “The  labourers,”  said  Barney  Halley,  “take  rood 
land  because  they  have  a bulk  ol  food,  and  they  can  work  them  when  they  have  a spare  day 

or  two.”  “ The  con  acre  system  is  general  all  over  the  barony.” — ( Patrick  Campbell.) 

“ A labourer  takes  half  a rood  or  a rood.” — ( Same  ivilness.) “ The  farmer  ploughs  and 

puts  dung  on  the  land ; the  labourer  gets  the  seed,  and  labours  and  cleans  them  afterwards.” 

( Same  witness.) The  produce  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  is  as  high  as  “ 10  tons  this  year; 

and  when  they  are  good,  there  are  very  few  refuse  ones.” — (Mr.  Black.) 

“ The  usual  way  all  over  this  part  of  the  country  is  to  pay  con  acre  rent  in  money,  and  the 

rent  of  a rood  has  been  reduced  to  £1. 15.v. ; it  used  to  be  £2.” — ( Robert  Neal.) “ I never 

heard  of  the  agreement  to  be  paid  in  work.” — {Barney  Halley.) “It  is  not  usual  to  require 

any  service  from  the  tenant  of  con  acre  but  the  rent. 

“When  the  produce  is  not  worth  the  rent  the  tenant  of  con  acre  may  leave  it  if  the  farmer 
is  willing,  but  he  is  not  usually  made  to  pay  if  the  crop  is  not  worth  the  money.” — ( Barney 
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“ The  labourers,”  said  Mr.  Ingram,  “ cannot  surrender  the  crop  for  the  rent  if  the  farmer 
does  not  choose,  and  the  remedy  for  the  farmer  is  to  process  and  decree ; but  the  truth  is  I 
never  heard  any  dispute  about  it : I am  setting  rood  land  for  many  years,  and  never  knew  any 
quarrel  on  the  head  of  it..” 

To  the  question.  Whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  the  labourer  a power  of  withdrawing 
from  his  contract  in  case  of  a failure  of  the  crop,  Barney  Halley  replied,  “ It  would  not  be 
fair  to  make  the  farmer  take  it.”  John  Cullen  said,  “ It  would  be  better  for  him  to  take  it 
than  follow  the  poor  labourer.”  The  price  of  con  acre  has  not  been  affected  through  fear  of 
violence.- — -“  Farmers,”  said  Mr.  Ingram,  “ allow  their  labourers  who  take  con  acre  to  dig 
the  potatoes  and  put  them  in  pits,  and  some  allow  them  to  take  them  away ; but  in  general 
they  must  pay  for  them  before  they  take  them  off  the  ground.  When  thus  prevented  from 

taking  his  potatoes,  the  labourer  is  sometimes  obliged  to  purchase  on  credit.” John  Cullen 

said,  “ I have  not  got  a penny  in  money  since  June,  and  am  obliged  to  take  tilings  on  credit.” 
“ I got  meal  on  credit  for  three  months  at  13.?.  a cwt.  which  I could  have  got  for  ready  money 

at  10,?.” — ( Alexander  Tomlinson.) “ I paid  1 s.  2d.  a cwt.  for  potatoes,  when  I could  have 

got  them  in  the  market  for  Is. — ( Patrick  Campbell.) 

No  outrages  have  been  occasioned  by  labourers  endeavouring  to  procure  the  potatoes  before 
paying  the  rent.  There  is  np  such  thing  here  as  con  acre  of  oats;  “but  land  is  sometimes  let 
for  sowing  flax,  and  the  average  rent  is  about  £6.” — (Mr.  Black.)  No  breaches  of  the  law 
have  occurred  here  on  account  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  potato  ground.  “We  know  nothing  of 
such  things,  thank  God ! ” — (Captain  Atkinson.) 

The  labourer  is  said  to  cultivate  con  acre . as  carefully  as  if  he  held  it  permanently.  “ If 
he  didn’t,”  said  Barney  Halley,  “ he’d  be  the  biggest  sufferer  himself.” 

The  system  of  con  acre  or  rood  land  does  not  appear  to  be  the  source  of  any  quarrels  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  but  is  a mutual  accommodation  to  labourer  and  farmer : the  labourer  gets 
an  advantage  by  being  sure  of  a quantity  of  provision  in  winter,  and  the  farmer  is  enabled  to 
prepare  more  land  for  flax  the  next  season. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Major  Bailey,  j.  p. — Mr.  Charles  Bell,  farmer. — Richard  Bell,  Esq.,  j.  p. Booth,  Esq., 

j.  p. — Rev.  Mr.  Brady,  p.  p. — Mr.  Andrew  Carmichael. — Mr.  Duggan,  farmer. — Michael 

Flaherty,  labourer. — Fleming,  Esq.,  j.  p. — Owen  Gray,  labourer. — Humphries  Gumley, 

Esq. — John  Gumley,  Esq. — Lieut.  M‘Carthy  Colclough,  chief  constable  of  police. — Mr.  M‘Siiea, 
farmer. — Mr.  Morton,  provincial  collector  of  county  cess. — Mr.  Mulvey  and  Mr.  Nixon,  farmers. 
— Rev.  Mr.  Nugent. — Mr.  Pogue,  farmer. — John  Reilly,  labourer. — Mr.  Renney,  Mr.  George 

Sheridan,  Mr.  Storey,  farmers. — Thornton,  Esq.,  j.  p. — Mr.  Walcii,  Mr.  Williams, 

farmers. — And  many  others. 

By  “ con  acre”  is  understood  a portion  of  ground,  containing  from  half  a rood  to  a rood,  taken  by 
a labourer  to  set  his  potatoes  in.  From  the  statements  made  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners, 
the  following  appeared  to  be  the  reasons  why  a labourer  takes  con  acre : — In  general  he  can 
procure  the  same  amount  of  potatoes  at  less  expense  than  by  purchasing  them  in  the  market, 
because  he  sets  no  value  on  his  own  labour,  inasmuch  as  he  tills  tjie  con  acre  only  during 
those  days  on  which  he  can  get  no  employment  elsewhere : in  the  next  place,  he  provides  a 
quantity  of  potatoes  to  secure  him  food  during  the  winter  when  employment  is  scarce ; and, 
in  addition  to  this,  he  has  a quantity  of  small  potatoes  for  his  pig. 

It  was  usual  for  farm  servants  to  take  con  acre  potatoes  with  a view  of  profiting  by  the  sale 
of  them ; but  this  practice  has  been  abandoned  latterly  in  consequence  of  the  cheapness  of 
potatoes ; but  among  the  day-labourers,  who  take  con  acre  in  order  to  ensure  themselves  a 
supply  of  food,  the  eagerness  for  con  acre  is  very  great.  Mr.  Booth  mentioned  that  he  set 
this  year  about  30  acres  as  con  acre,  and  that  there  was  not  a half-rood  of  it  which  there  was 
not  competition  for.  The  con  acre  system  is  general  all  over  these  baronies.  The  usual 
quantity  of  eon  acre  taken  by  a family  is  from  half  a rood  to  a rood. 

The  farmers  leave  the  land  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  seed ; the  labourers  do  all  the  rest. 
Con  acre  rent  is  sometimes  paid  in  money,  sometimes  in  work,  and  often  in  both ; it  aver- 
ages in  these  baronies  £9.  9a-.  an  acre.  Con  acre  flax  pays  the  same.  The  rent  has  not  at  all 
diminished,  owing  to  the  great  competition.  When  work  is  taken  in  payment  the  labourer  is 
not  required  to  work  at  lower  than  the  ordinary  rate ; neither  is  it  required  that  he  should 
give  any  number  of  days’  labour  in  addition  to  the  rent. 

When  the  produce  of  the  con  acre  is  not- worth  the  rent,  the  custom  here  is  for  the  farmer 
to  take  the  crop  in  lieu  of  it,  if  the  labourer  be  willing  to  give  it  up — a circumstance  of  very 
rare  occurrence ; but  if  any  of  the  potatoes  be  used,  the  rent  in  that  case  must  be  paid.  The 
labourer  can  be  sued  for  the  amount  of  the  rent,  although  the  crop  may  not  be  worth  it ; but 
it  is  an  occurrence  so  unusual,  that  no  instance  of  the  kind  was  known  to  any  one  present  at 
the  meeting : in  fact,  the  crop  is  in  most  cases  worth  the  rent.  As  long  as  the  con  acre  system 
lasts,  the  present  mode  of  obliging  a man  to  abide  by  his  contract  seems  more  advisable.  The 
labourers  thought  that  they  would  not  get  con  acre  at  all,  if',  in  case  of  failure  of  the  crops,  they 
had  the  power  to  withdraw  from  their  agreement  upon  giving  due  notice  to  the  landlords. 

No  instance  is  known  here  of  the  fear  of  violence  having  produced  any  effect  on  the  price 
of  con  acre.  Labourers  may  dig  their  potatoes  and  put  them  into  pits,  but  are  not  allowed  to 
take  them  away  until  the  rent  is  paid.  A labourer,  when  prevented  from  using  his  own 
potatoes,  is  obliged  to  go  to  the  market ; and  if  he  has  not  the  ready  money,  of  course  he 
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must  try  to  purchase  on  credit .-(M.  Flaherty.) There  are  no  instances  of  outrages  having 

leen  caused  by  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  to  obtain  the  potatoes  previous  to  thl 
payment  of  the  rent,  contrary  to  the  landlord's  will.  There  is  no  con  acre  of  oats  in  these 
baronies.  Even  if  labourers  had  regular  wages  they  would  still  take  the  con  acre ; it  does  not 
require  irork,  winch  at  all  events  they  would  get  done,  and  in  addition  to  this  it  secures  them 
food.  (Mi.  6.  con  acre  system,  from  the  certainty  and  facility  of  procuring 

provision  which  It  affords  has  undoubtedly  a tendency  to  increase  the  population.  PIn  thesf 
balomes  thole  is  no  difSculty  m obtaining  a sufficiency  of  potato  ground,  since  the  farmers  are 
as  anxious  to  set  as  the  labourers  to  take  it.  b 

™ wlf01 Th’  CAlti-a/el  aC1‘e  £round  with  as  mu°h  care  as  he  would  ground  held  per- 
manently. The  Assistant  Commissioners  have  met  with  the  con  acre  system  in  every  part  of 
the  pi  evince  of  Ulster  m some  shape  or  other.  The  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh  cottiersare  con 
acie  takers  under  another  name;  the  difference  consists  in  this,  that  the  former  pay  their  rents 
altogethei  m work,  and  are  bound  to  give  certain  days  in  the  w’eek  to  the  landlord.  The  con 
acie  imd  cottier  systems  appear  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  want  of  a free  circulation  of  monev 
t he  faimer  gives  land,  and  the  labourer  work ; it  is  a reciprocity  of  commodities  ^ 

falers  Zd  “abour£em  ^ be<m  F'°ductiv8  of  little  “■'‘“tion  or  litigatiou  between  the 
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Jonathan  Binns,  Esq. 
James  O’Hea,  Esq. 

Bars.  Loughtee, 
Upper  and  Lower. 


Pe?’sons  ivho  attended  the  Examination. 


County  Down. 

Bar.  Iveagh, 
Upper. 


Johu  Bankhead,  Eiq.— James  Brahman,  labourer.— Charms  Cadem,  Esq.,  attorney —John 
Cowan,  farmer,  11  acres.-MAinv  Ci.oiroN,  Esq.,  A.  r„  sub-inspeetor  of  police. — Edward 
Davenport,  labourer.-JoHN  Davison,  labourer— Rev.  Mr.  Du.ourdieo,  rector—ADAM  Finday 
labourer— Mr.  Ham.eton  Fisher,  secretary  of  the  Temperance  Society— John  Hare, son,  super-’ 
intendent  of  labourers  on  roads— Andrew  Hardshaw,  farmer,  12  acres.— James  Hardshaw, 
farmer,  13  acres— Mr.  William  Hart,  shopkeeper— Hooh  Hidden,  labourer— John  M'Adusden’ 
labourer— Mary  M'Adunden,  employed  in  spinning. —John  M'Crome,  labourer— Samhed 
M‘Cuome,  labourer— Brace  M'Mudden,  labourer.— John  Maokay,  farmer,  four  acres,  and  a 
weaver.— John  Magee,  labourer— John  Martin,  labourer— Edmund  Moroan, farmer,  15  acres— 

Canter  Murphy,  labourer— Joseph  Murphy,  Esq— Samhed  Murphy,  Esq— James  O'Haoan 
farmer,  nme  acres.  — Rev.  Mr.  Podand,  p.  p.  — John  Rohan,  farmer,  22  acres.  — Widuiam 
Rohan,  farmer,  20  acres. 

“ CoN.  ACRB”  ,!s  bere  called  “rood  land;"  it  is  a small  portion  prepared  by  ploughinv  and 
manuimg,  and  after  that  let  by  the  farmer  to  a labourer  at  a rent  of  £8  an  acre  for 
fl  ° b-  £r2'  1?’’'  *°,£3  a rood  f°r  flax  (the  Irish  acre  is  meant).  The  labourer 
lffi,rd  to  y r ? y ' u*  p0tat0“  >*•*“*•  ™%  «*.  “ Man,  labourers  cannot 
afford  to  take  -rood;  any  who  are  able  to  afford  it  do  take  • rood,'  but  man,  cannot”- 

in  e orZ / Tf y *a,ie  h'om  1 rood  to  H roods .^(Hillen.) -The  average  pro- 
duce of  an  acie  of  potatoes  is  eight  tons ; six  fit  for  men,  two  for  seed  and  pigs.  If  the  land 

be  good  and  highly  manured  it  will  produce  9 or  10  tons.  P S 

usmlVams  of  Te  Lbo  “ ll  paid  “ m0ney'  but  som=‘™es  in  labour;  in  this  case  the  Rent  of  Con  Acre. 
demnndeTbv  1 'hi T-  °f  h<!  “T  ry,are  all°'Ved'  “ 1,1  some  instances  the  days  are 

demanded  by  the  landlord  m some  •throng’  time.’’— (M'Cnme.) No  number  of  days' 

labour  or  service  is  required  beyond  the  bargain  fertile  rent.  y 

n , the  produce  is  not  worth  the  rent,  the  labourer  can  surrender  it  by  giving  notice ; but  if  Effects  of  the  Sv. 

Lmers  ,Te(rCe’eh  w™  be  T-/”  «“  •«*  “ I never  knew  a notice  given,  or  a Sttj£S£T 

ut  er  sued  foi  the  rent.  Vi  e are  afraid  to  give  notice,  because  we  might  not  get  the  land  Cnme’ 

next  year.  I had  some  potatoes  myself  last  year,  and  the,  were  not  worft  digging  out  I 

i could  ErKS'! of  irrde,i"i  *«*.**  *•  ™»iy  ji  40%  «*. 

twr  .if1"  potatoes  £2  cheaper  by  buying  them  m the  market.  We  would  be  glad  of  the 
power  of  giving  up  when  the  crop  fails."— (Brace  M' Mullen.)  B 

The  r.D?“Ce  efnC0“  fas  ”e,T6r  be?n  kn0WIr  fu  be  affected  here  through  fear  of  violence 
fch  bei  Pa‘d  befor8  tb?  Potatoes  are  dug  out.  Some  allow  the  labourers  to  dig 

rent  if  7*  r“t‘be“  m P*3  m tbe  ground,  but  not  to  take  them  away  before  thS  • 

£b,forP  d'  A.»COn;IAeSbl8  “C'ghhoto’tog  proprietor  will  not  allow  a spadi  to  be  put 
lord  eom  1’?ym<iat  —(MMvUen.)— — When  the  frost  comes  the  potatoes  suffer.  The  land- 
otherf  ■ bmef  nf  “ “i  lf  tbe  PMatoes  are  not  got  up  by  the  1st  of  November  ■ 

, V(mS  I a f“1:tm«bfs  aotree  of  auction,  and  then  they  self  them.  1 If  the  labourer  is  pre- 
“ he  1,7  Z get  g h u Tn,  P0tato8s’  he  is  obliged  to  buy  them  by  the  stone  or  half  stone ; 

he  mm*  buy  b small  _( Bramgan.) It  is  a great  service  to  have  the  con  acre  system 

SZKZf/Tb “f™8es  °f  labour,  aud  by  it  the  growth  of  potatoes  is 

Week  « w 1 the  la?,°U,;erS1  would  Prefer  constant  employment  from  the  farmers  at  5s.  per 
inp,., ,,  e canno.t  tell  whether  the  con  acre  system  increases  the  population,  but  we  think  it 
« 5®  5-uantlty  of  potatoes;  some  way  or  other  it  is  good  for  the  poor  man.”— (Hillen.) 

land  fmm  1®  "“S8”  ?”duce1  as  “uc,h  potatoes  on  their  ground  if  the  labourers  had  no  rood 
( Hillen  \ the^ri  “ 9,1’  ?°  ' mdeedy  ,Sir’  he  would  not;  he  would  not  be  able  to  work  it.”— 

andTabomt.00"  a“l  ^ “8  “«■*»  " P™da“d  by  d'8 
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APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS  for  inqmnni 


Con  Acre, 
Quarter,  or 
Score  Ground. 

Ulster. 

County  Down. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Binns,  Esq. 
James  O’Hea,  Esq. 

Bar.  Letale. 


Rent  of  Con  Acre. 


Effects  of  the  Sys- 
tem in  producing 
Crime. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

William  Anderson,  Esq.,  J.  p.— Lord  Viscount  Bangor.  — Mr.  Blaney,  high  constable.— Mr. 
Bornett,  large  farmer.  — Captain  Browne,  j.  p. — Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  rector. — Mr.  Patrick 
Crane,  small  farmer,  under  12  acres. — Patrick  Curar,  labourer. — Mr.  Bernard  Fitzsimons, 
small  farmer,  under  12  acres. — John  Gillciirist,  labourer. — Henry  Gill,  labourer.— Mr.  Gracy, 

lam-e  farmer. Hall,  Esq. — Daniel  Hampton,  labourer. — Mr.  Henry,  large  farmer. — 

Mr.  Henderson,  agent  over  Lord  de  Roos’  estate. — Rev.  Mr.  Kearney,  p.  p. — John  Kegwn, 
labourer. — Rev.  Mr.  P.  Knox,  curate. — Lieutenant  Martin. — Hugh  M'Garry,  labourer.  Mr. 
M‘Keating,  large  farmer. — Mr.  Moone. — Mr.  Mun'se,  large  farmer. — Mr.  Nevill,  large  farmer. 
George  Porter,  labourer.  — Mr.  Thomas  Rogan,  small  farmer,  under  12  acres.  — Captain 
Saunders,  j.  p.— Mr.  Seed,  large  farmer.— Mr.  Smith,  large  farmer.— C.  Trotter,  Esq.  j.p.— 
Ellen  Watson,  wife  to  a carman. — Rev.  Mr.  Wolsely,  rector. 

“ Con  acre”  is  a small  portion  of  ground,  generally  a rood,  taken  from  the  farmer  by  the 
labourer.  In  most  cases  it  is  manured  by  the  farmer,  and  then  the  rent  is  about  L-.  zs. 
When  the  labourer  manures  it  himself  the  rent  is  £1.  In  this  case  the  labourer  is  obliged  to 
put  out  25  cart-loads  of  manure ; in  case  he  has  not  sufficient  manure  lor  the  ground,  the 
farmer  allows  him  for  whatever  quantity  he  has.  The  labourers  stated  that  their  chief  induce- 
ment to  take  rood  land  is  the  certainty  of  having  a little  stock  of  potatoes,  "’hue,  perhaps, 
they  may  not  have  the  money  always  ready  to  buy  when  they  wanted  them,  and  they  can  pay 
for  their  rood  in  labour  ; besides,  it  insures  them  a certain  quantity  of  labour.  Moreover,  even 
if  they  had  the  money,  it  often  happens  they  could  not  get  the  potatoes  to  buy,  being  m e'or  six 
miles  from  a market,  and  being  consequently  obliged,  in  that  case,  to  go  from  one  house  to 
another,  looking  for  some  one  who  might  have  them  to  sell.  Except  for  the  last  two  years, 

during  which  the  potatoes  have  been  so  cheap,  the  rood  system  provided  potatoes  at  hall  the 

price  for  the  labourer.  Now,  indeed,  that  potatoes  are  so  cheap,  it  would  be  as  cheap  to  buy 
them  in  the  market. — (Mr.  C.  Trotter .) 

“ It  is  very  hard  upon  us  to  be  charged  the  same  now  when  potatoes  are  cheap  as  when  they 

were  dear — -£2.  2.y.  always  for  the  rood.” — ( John  Gillciirist.) “ Con  acre  is  seldom  or  never 

taken  with  a view  to  profit,  but  with  a view  of  providing  food.  Instances,  however,  are  known 
of  persons  holding  con  acre  selling  potatoes.  The  con  acre  system  is  common  all  oyer  the 
barony..  “ I have  half  a rood  now  set  with  a farmer ; I must  give  10j.  for  it,  besides  putting  out 

15  cart-loads  of  dung.” — ( John  Keoum.) The  quantity  of  con  acre  taken  by  a family  vanes 

according  to  the  number.  The  farmer  looks  to  the  number  and  quality  ol  hands  that  can 
supply  him  with  labour  at  harvest ; he  generally  gives  half  a rood  for  each  person  able  to  work 
for  him  in  the  labourer’s  family.  The  wife  is  looked  on  as  a person  competent  to  do  harvest 
work.  If  there  be  but  one  person  able  to  work,  half  a rood  only  is  given.  The  labourer  always 
finds  the  seed,  and  in  some  cases  manures  the  land ; the  farmer  ploughs  it.  All  the  potatoes 
here  are  set  with  the  plough,  and  have  been  so  for  the  last  30  years.  The  average  produce  of 
an  acre  of  potatoes  is  from  8 to  10  tons,  2 tons  of  which  are  so  small  as  to  be  unfit  for  eating ; 
the  best  of  these  small  ones  are  chosen  for  seed,  the  smallest  are  given  to  cows,  pigs,  &c. 

The  rent  of  con  acre  is  for  the  most  part  paid  in  labour.  40  to  50  days  work,  shearing 
corn  and  raising  potatoes,  is  the  usual  price.  It  is  understood  that  the  labourer  gets  his  diet 
from  the  farmer  during  these  days.  The  ordinary  rate  of  wages,  from  lOrf.  to  ltf.  with  diet,  is 
allowed ; occasionally  a chance  labourer,  in  a very  busy  time,  may  get  a little  more. 

« It  sometimes  happens  that  the  produce  of  the  con  acre  is  not  worth  the  rent,  in  such 
cases  the  labourer  sometimes  gives  up  the  crop  for  the  rent  and  loses  the  seed.  In  one  field, 
last  year,  18  out  of  20  that  had  ‘ rood,’  gave  it  up,  because  the  produce  was  not  worth  the 
rent.  They  usually  try  the  potatoes  by  pulling  a stalk,  and  if  the  potatoes  are  very  bad  they 
go  elsewhere  and  look  for  a rood,  for  sometimes  they  do  not  take  the  rood  until  the  potatoes 
are  grown.” — (John  Gillciirist.)  . 

It  was  agreed  on  by  all,  that  in  almost  every  case  of  this  kind  the  farmer  is  in  fault,  either 
by  giving  bad  land  or  by  not  manuring  it  sufficiently,  which  arises  from  his  anxiety  to  have  a 
great  quantity  of  land  prepared  for  corn  the  next  season.  It  was  stated,  that  from  the  state  of 
dependence  of  the  labourer  on  the  farmer  with  regard  to  “ rood  land,”  the  labourer  is  unwilling, 
except  in  extreme  cases,  to  give  up  the  crop,  because  the  same  farmer  would  not  again  gi\  e 
him  land ; and  if  a labourer  has  the  character  of  not  being  punctual  to  his  agreement,  no  farmer 
about  the  country  will  trust  him.  It  is  not  considered  desirable  that  the  labourer  should  have 
the  power  of  withdrawing  from  the  contract  when  the  crop  fails,  on  giving  notice  to  the  farmer ; 
both  farmers  and  labourers  agree  that  it  is  better  as  it  is,  because  if  they  got  the  habit  of 
giving  up  the  ground,  it  would  destroy  all  confidence  between  them,  and  would  perhaps  be  the 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  a system  which  appears  to  be  a great  convenience  to  both.  It  is 
stated  not  to  be  usual  to  sue  for  the  amount  of  the  rent.  “ I knew  of  one  case  of  an  attorney 
being  employed the  labourers  said  it  would  be  no  use,  for  they  had  nothing. 

The  price  of  con  acre  has  never  been  affected  in  this  barony  through  fear  of  violence.  Some 
farmers  allow  the  labourers  to  dig  the  potatoes  before  the  rent  is  paid,  and  put  them  in  pits  m 
the  field ; others  will  not  allow  a spade  to  be  put  into  the  field  till  the  rent  is  paid,  but  when 
the  rent  is  paid  in  work  the  work  is  generally  done  before  the  potatoes  are  fit  to  dig.  A great 
deal,  however,  depends  on  the  character  of  the  labourer.  It  does  not  often  happen  that  a crop 
suffers  from  the  circumstance  of  the  labourer  not  being  permitted  to  dig  it.  “ I knew  one  case 
of  a woman  losing  her  potatoes;  there  was  a dispute  between  her  and  the  farmer  whether  the 
entire  rent  was  paid ; before  the  dispute  was  arranged  the  potatoes  were  destroyed  by  the 
frost.” — (Mr.  Smyth.) 
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There  appears  not,  to  be  the  least  disturbance  here  by  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  labourers 
to  obtain  portions  of  the  potatoes  before  paying  the  rent.  There  is  no  such  thing  here  as  con 
acre  of  oats.  There  is  a description  of  con  acre  of  flax,  in  which  case  a farmer  lets  out  as  much 
ground  as  a peck  or  a peck  and  a half  will  grow  upon.  On  the  whole  the  con  acre  system 
seems  to  work  quietly  and  agreeably,  both  to  farmers  and  labourers,  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  con  acre  appears  to  increase  the  means  of  supporting  a family.  A man  sees  that  he  has 
the  means,  by  the  con  acre  system,  of  getting  some  kind  of  support  for  his  family ; it  appears 
a kind  of  certainty  to  him,  and  makes  him  feel  not  so  helpless  as  if  he  were  to  buy  provision 
from  day  to  day  out  of  accidental  earnings.  Owing  to  some  vague  feeling  of  this  nature  he 
does  not  so  much  dread  bringing  the  burden  of  a family  on  his  shoulders.  The  labourer  is 
said  to  cultivate  con  acre  ground  with  as  much  care  as  if  it  were  his  own ; he  manures  it,  and 
takes  as  much  care  of  it  as  he  can ; “ when  his  take  is  of  that  nature  that  he  manures  it  himself, 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  crop  of  potatoes,  he  does  all  he  can  for  it.”  The  burning  of  land  is  not 
known  here.  “ We  have  nothing  about  Terry  Alt  here,  and  we  don’t  want  to  know  any  thing 
of  that  gentleman.” — (Mr.  Smyth.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  John  Adams,  farmer. — Mr.  Joseph  Anderson,  farmer. — Mr.  Armstrong,  farmer. — Mr.  John 
Armstrong,  farmer. — Mr.  Beatty,  farmer. — Mr.  R.  Beatty,  farmer. — Mr.  Black,  farmer.— 
Captain  Chartres. — Mr.  Copeland,  agent  and  farmer. — Mr.  H.  Copeland,  farmer. — Mr.  Charles 
Corrikan,  farmer. — Mr.  John  Coulter. — Mr.  Dignam,  farmer. — Mr.  Gillespie,  farmer. — Mr. 
Graham,  farmer. — Mr.  Hard,  farmer. — Rev.  Mr.  Harris. — John  Lee,  labourer. — Mr.  Lindsay, 
farmer. — Mr.  Innis  M'Court. — Charles  M'Quade,  labourer.  — Mr.  Anthony  Morrison, 
farmer. — Mr.  Scott,  farmer. — Mr.  Charles  Summerland,  farmer. — Mr.  Taylor,  farmer. 

“ Con  acre”  means  here,  as  elsewhere,  a portion  of  land,  generally  about  a rood,  taken  by  a 
labourer  to  grow  potatoes.  “ It  is  a great  advantage  to  the  labourer  to  have  a bulk  of  pro- 
vision together.”— (Mr.  Armstrong.) In  reply  to  the  question.  Whether  the  labourer  ever 

takes  con  acre  with  a view  to  profit?  Mr.  Armstrong  replied,  “That  used  to  be  done  by  the 
farm  servants,  but  latterly  potatoes  are  so  cheap,  that  there  is  no  profit  arising  out  of  con  acre.” 
The  con  acre  system  is  general  throughout  the  barony.  The  usual  quantity  taken  by  a labourer’s 
family  being  half  a rood,  the  farmer  ploughs  after  having  first  manured  the  land. 

Con  acre  rent  is  paid  in  money  in  this  barony.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  price  of  con 
acre  has  not  fallen,  although  potatoes  are  not  half  so  dear  as  they  used  to  be;  the  rent  of  con 
acre  was  from  £2  to  £2. 1 0.y.  per  rood,  when  potatoes  were  4 d.  a stone,  and  it  continues  the 
same,  though  potatoes  for  the  last  three  years  have  not  averaged  more  than  2 d.  a stone. 

The  reason  given  by  the  farmer  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  price  which  potatoes  may  bear  the 
next  season;  there  is,  however,  an  invariable  certainty  in  the  amount  required  from  the 
labourer. 

The  labourer  sometimes  surrenders  the  crop  of  his  con  acre  to  the  farmer,  who  sells  it  by 
auction,  “and  whatever  deficiency  of  rent  appears  after  the  sale,  lie  may  process  for  it,  if  he 
thinks  the  labourer  a sufficient  mark  for  the  money ; it  has  happened,  though  very  seldom  as 
the  labourer  mostly  takes  them. — (Mr.  Lindsay.) 

A case  was  mentioned  of  a labourer  in  Enniskillen,  this  season,  having  con  acre  about  a mile 
distant  from  his  home,  and  though  the  crop  was  good,  yet  finding  he  could  buy  potatoes  in 
the  market  cheaper  than  by  paying  for  the  produce  of  his  con  acre  and  bringing  them  home, 
he  surrendered  the  crop  to  the  farmer. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  the  price  of  con  acre  has  not  been  affected  through  fear  of  violence 
on  the  part  of  the  peasantry.  Con  acre  rent  must  be  paid  before  the  potatoes  are  removed. 
“Sometimes  the  labourer  is  allowed  to  dig  them,  and  put  them  into  pits  in  the  field,  but.  is  not 
permitted  to  take  them  off  the  field.” — {M’Quade.) 

No  violent  collision  has  occurred  between  the  farmers  and  the  labourers  on  account  of  this 
regulation.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  con  acre  of  oats,  but  there  is  of  flax  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  the  latter  is  cheaper  than  con  acre  for  potatoes ; the  reason  given  was,  that  flax  land 
is  not  so  good  here  as  potato  land,  they  do  not  sow  the  flax  in  the  potato  land,  but  first  take  a 
crop  of  oats  after  the  potatoes,  and  then  sow  flax. 

No  breach  of  the  law  has  been  produced  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  con  acre,  nor  does  it 
occasion  litigation  between  farmers  and  labourers. 

To  the  inquiry.  Whether  the  labourer  cultivates  con  acre  ground  as  carefully  as  ground  held 
permanently?  Mr.  Armstrong  replied,  “ He  does  not  dig  out  the  potatoes  as  cleanly,  nor  leave 
re  land  m as  nice  order  for  the  farmer  for  the  next  year,  but  he  minds  his  own  crop  right  well.” 
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Con  Acre, 
Quarter,  or 
Score  Ground. 

Ulster. 

County  Down. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Binns,  Esq. 
James  O’Hea,  Esq. 

Bar.  Lecale. 


Co.  Fermanagh. 
Bar.  Tyrkennedy. 


Rent  of  Con  Acre. 


Effects  of  the  Sys- 
tem in  producing 
Crime. 
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Con  Acre, 
Quarter,  or 
Score  Ground. 

Ulster. 

Co.  Mouaghan. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Binns,  Esq. 
James  O’Hea,  Esq. 

Bar.  Monaghan. 


Rent  of  Con  Acre. 


Effects  of  the  Sys- 
tem in  producing 
Crime. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Boyd,  farmer. — Barry  Connolly,  labourer. — William  Dawson,  labourer. — Mr.  Donnelly, 

farmer.  — Rev.  Mr.  Duffy,  r.  c.  c. — Fleming,  Esq. — Dacre  Hamilton,  Esq.  — Mr. 

Heazlett,  farmer. — Bess  Hughes,  labourer’s  wife.' — H.  Jackson,  farmer  and  occasional  labourer. — 
Alice  Kelly,  labourer’s  wife. — Edward  Lucas,  Esq.,M.P. — Captain  Lewis. — Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Mahon, 

p.p.  — Patrick  M'Philips,  labourer. -Mitchell,  Esq. — Major  Montgomery.  — Major 

Richardson. — Mr.  Simpson,  farmer. — Mr.  Skelton,  farmer. — Mr.  Watson,  farmer. — Mr.  Wright, 
farmer. — Rev.  Mr.  Young,  rector;  besides  many  other  witnesses. 

“What  quality  of  groufid  is  generally  meant  by  ‘con  acre’?” — “A  rood  or  half  an  acre,  or 

an  acre  of  land,  taken  by  a labourer  for  potatoes.” — (Jackson.) “A  labourer  takes  con  acre 

to  provide  food  for  his  family.” — (Connolly.) “ Sometimes  farmers’  servant  boys  take  con 

acre  to  sell  the  potatoes.” — (Mr.  Wright.) r“Tlie  con  acre  system  is  general  all  over  the 

country.” — (Mr.  Foster.) — “ A man  and  his  wife  and  four  children  will  take  half  an  acre  for 

con  acre;  I have  half  an  acre  myself  now.” — (Connolly.) “The  farmer  leaves  the  land 

ploughed,  and  the  labourer  cuts  the  sods  for  burning,  anil  finds  the  seed  himself,  and  does  all 

the  labour.” — (Connolly.) Sometimes  the  farmer  manures  the  land,  though  not  often. — 

(Mr.  Wright.) 

With  respect  to  the  rate  at  which  con  acre  is  let,  Connolly  said,  “If  the  labourer  manures 
it,  the  rent  is  from  £1  to  £1.  10. s'.  the  rood;  and  if  the  farmer  manures  it,  the  rent  is  £2  or 
£2.  2s.  The  rent  of  con  acre  was  stated  to  be  scarcely  ever  paid  in  work  in  this  country. — 
(Mr.  Wright.) 

If  the  potatoes  are  not  worth  the  rent,  they  are  occasionally  left  with  the  farmer,  but  it  very 

seldom  happens  that  a crop  is  not  worth  the  rent.”- — (Mr.  Wright.) “I  have  known  a farmer 

process  a labourer,  and  decree  him  for  the  balance  between  what  the  potatoes  sold  for  and  the 

rent.” — (Mr.  Foster.) It.  was  asked  if  the  price  of  con  acre  had  been  affected  through 

fear  of  violence,  to  which  Mr.  Wright  replied,  “ No,  not  at  all,  but  it  is  not  as  high  as  it  was 
formerly;  it  used  to  be  £2.  2s.  an  acre  higher  than  it  is  at  present.”  The  labourers  are  per- 
mitted to  dig  the  potatoes  and  put  them  in  pits,  but  they  cannot  take  them  off  the  ground  till 

the  rent  is  paid. — (Mr.  Wright.) “A  man  may  dig  and  pay  as  he  goes  on.” — (Connolly.) 

“ There  is  no  con  acre  of  oats  here;  but,  sometimes,  there  is  ground  set  for  growing  a little 

flax.” — (Mr.  Wright.) Being  asked  if  substituting  employment  for  wages  instead  of  the 

con  acre  system  might  be  advantageous,  M’Philips  answered,  “The  country  would  starve 
were  it  not  for  con  acre.” — The  con  acre  system  is  considered  as  having  a tendency  to  increase 
the  population. — "Oh  ! not  a doubt  of  it;  a fellow  marries  because  he  knows  he  can’t  starve 

while  he  has  recourse  to  con  acre.” — (Captain  Lewis) “ I do  think  it  has  some  influence 

in  that  way.” — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Mahon,  p.  p.) Mr.  Wright  said,  that  the  labourer  works  the 

con  acre  ground  as  well  as  if  he  owned  it  himself.  Jackson  said,  “ I’ll  tell  you  the  reasons 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  con  acre  system ; certainty  of  not  getting  constant  work,  sure  of  not 
having  money,  and  sure  of  having  potatoes  in  con  acre.”  The  system  is  not  productive  of 
contention.  The  farmer  likes  it  very  well,  and  likewise  the  labourer.  “ I have  £20  rent  for 
con  acre  coming  in  this  very  year,  and  how  could  I sell  £20  worth  of  potatoes  ?” — (Mr. 

Wright.) This  witness,  in  reply  to  the  question,  “ Do  you  gain  any  advantage  by  con 

acre  ?”  said,  “ Yes,  Sir,  I have  my  land  prepared  for  com  the  next  year,  without  any  trouble 
to  me.” — “ I’ll  tell  you  another  thing, — half  the  potatoes  would  not  be  grown  only  for  con 
acre.” — ( Connolly.) 
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SMALL  TENANTRY. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  2. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  occupants  of  small  portions  of  land  may  be  said  to  pay  the  greater 
portion  of  their  rent  by  labour.  Those  of  them  (for  example,  the  tenants  of  Mr  Trench)  who 
have  an  opportunity  of  paying  the  entire  amount  by  labour,  are  considered  very  fortunate ; 
though  6 d.  a day,  winter  and  summer,  is  the  ordinary  wages  of  those  constantly  employed. 
Small  farmers  pay  in  money ; but  even  they  woidd  be  glad  to  give  their  labour  sometimes, 
although  possessed  of  as  much  as  ten  acres.  It  is  not  usual  to  give  a certain  number  of  days’ 
work,  in  addition  to  the  rent.  The  small  holder  pays  the  highest  price  for  his  land,  at  least 
one-tliird  more  than  another ; and  he  can  afford  to  do  so,  because  he  can  pay  by  his  labour. — 

(Mr.  A.  Lynch.) “ If  I now  let  it  be  known  that  I had  a farm  of  five  acres  to  let,  I should 

have  fifty  bidders  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  all  of  them  would  be  ready  to  promise  any  rent 

that  might  be  asked.” — (Mr.  Birmingham.) When  land  is  out  of  lease,  if  the  vacant  farm  be 

large,  it  is  advertised  in  the  newspapers  ; if  small,  a tenant  is  selected  in  the  neighbourhood; 
but  in  no  instance  is  it  set  by  public  cant.  One  half-year’s  gale  is  never  called  for  till  another 

is  due. — (Capt.  Davis.) Instances  of  the  contrary  are  nearly  unknown,  and  are  only  known 

amongst  the  smallest  order  of  landlords.  The  landlord  takes  on  account  whatever  portion  of 
the  rent  the  tenant  may  be  able  to  offer;  the  remainder  he  does  not  remit,  but  allows  to  remain 
over.  A remission  of  a portion  of  the  rent  in  either  plenty  or  scarce  seasons  is  never  made 
as  a matter  of  course ; when  it  does  take  place  it  is  looked  upon  as  a favour.  The  cottier 
tenant  does  not  obtain  even  a maintenance  for  himself  and  family  from  his  land ; for  his  means 

•of  existence  he  is  altogether  dependent  on  his  con  acre. — (Mr.  Birmingham.) The  cottier 

tenant  is  taken  by  the  farmer  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  cheap  labour  secured  thereby.  He  has 
in  general  to  pay  tithe,  but  the  landlord  pays  his  proportion  of  the  county  rates:  the  mere 
cottier  holds  only  from  year  to  year,  and,  therefore,  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  landlord  to 
raise  the  rent  to  the  amount  of  any  impost  which  may  be  withdrawn. 

The  labourer  is,  from  the  absence  of  any  other  means  of  subsisting  himself  and  family,  thrown 
upon  the  hire  of  land,  and  the  land  he  must  hire  at  any  rate : the  payment  of  the  promised 
rent  is  an  after  consideration ; he  always  offers  such  a rent  as  leaves  him  nothing  of  the  pro- 
duce for  his  own  use  but  potatoes ; his  corn  being  entirely  for  his  landlord’s  claim. — (Rev.  Mr. 
Hughes,  p.  p.  and  Parker.) 

But  one  outrage  connected  with  the  taking  of  land  is  stated  to  have  occurred  in  this  barony 
of  late  years.  When  the  lease  of  the  Crown  lands  fell,  it  was  renewed  to  Lord  Clonbrock ; the 
land  had  been  sublet  in  minute  portions  by  the  previous  lessee,  and  Lord  Clonbrock  gave 
money  to  the  small  holders,  in  preference  to  resorting  to  forcible  ejectments.  The  agent  for 
the  Crown  neglected  to  remove  one  man  who  had  squatted  on  the  land,  and  paid  no  rent.  Mr. 
Birmingham,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Clonbrock,  gave  this  man  £5  on  condition  that  he  should 
emigrate;  this  condition  he  did  not  fulfill,  and  as  he  was  of  bad  character  £15  more  were 
given  to  his  father,  who  undertook  that  he  should  leave  the  neighbourhood ; still  the  man 
would  not  move,  and,  unobserved,  raised  a cabin  on  Mr.  Connolly’s*  land,  who  had  recourse  to 
the  assistance  of  the  laws  to  eject  him  : he  afterwards  waylaid  Mr.  Connolly  and  shot  him  in 
the  thigh;  Mr.  Connolly  followed  the  man,  took  him,  and  having  prosecuted  him  to  conviction, 
the  man  was  hanged. 

If  a cottier  tenant  have  the  luck  to  possess  a little  money,  he  does  not,  on  that  account, 
offer  a higher  rent,  it  is  quite  the  reverse ; he  may  offer  a year’s  rent  in  advance,  but  never 
promises  a higher  rent,  nor  is  it  sought  from  him,  because  he  is  likely  to  prove  a more  solvent 

tenant  than  another. — (Messrs.  A.  Lynch  and  J.  Comyn.) It  is  not  common  for  a landlord 

to  require  a part  of  the  rent  to  be  given  as  security  before  he  gives  a tenant  possession  of  the 
land.  Under  the  present  rents  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  tenantry  to  accumulate  capital ; 

by  small  holders  it  is  quite  impossible. — (Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  p.  p.) All  they  can  do  is  to 

pay  their  rents,  and  get  potatoes  to  live  on ; accumulation  of  capital  is  out  of  the  question. — 
(Mr.  Birmingham.) 

There  are  few  men  so  poor  in  their  appearance,  or  in  their  houses,  but  that  when  their 
daughter  comes  to  be  married  they  can  manage  to  give  her  a few  pounds  as  a fortune. — (Mr. 
C.  O' Kelly.)  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  p.  p.  said,  that  such  was  certainly  the  case,  but  he 
added,  “that  it  should  be  remembered,  that  poor  men's  savings  were  the  result  of  many  years’ 
privations;  that  they  were  compassed  by  making  dry  potatoes  their  only  food;  and  that  in 
marrying  their  daughters  they  were  insuring  to  themselves  some  refuge  and  support  when  they 
would  be  no  longer  able  to  assist  themselves  by  their  own  labour.” — “Any  man  would  be  a 
fool  that  would  lay  out  money  on  his  land,  unless  he  had  a long  lease  of  it,  or  an  unusually 

good  landlox-d  to  deal  with.” — {Parker.) Whilst  the  tenant  has  no  certainty  of  his  interest 

in  the  land,  he  will  of  course  incur  no  expense  of  which  the  remuneration  may  be  more  remote 
than  the  present  year.  Tillage  must  always  be  depressed  where  a man’s  interest  in  the  culti- 
vation of  his  holding  extends  no  farther  than  the  immediate  crop. — (Mr.  Birmingham) 

Thus  the  production  is  confined  to  such  as  the  personal  exertions  of  the  tenant,  unaided  by 
skill  or  capital,  can  force  from  the  land. 

It  is  rare  to  meet  single  men  residing  as  occupants  of  the  ground  apart  from  their  families, 
but  it  is  thought,  that  inasmuch  as  they  have  fewer  claims  on  them,  they  would  be  more 

* The  gentleman  whose  name  appears  as  giving  evidence  at  this  examination. 
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reluctant  to  promise  an  exorbitant  rent  than  others. — (Messrs.  Parker  and  Evans.) Single 

men  never  bid  for  land,  except  they  have  already  made  up  their  minds  to  marriage. — (Mr. 

Comyn .) Amongst  the  numerous  witnesses  belonging  to  the  poorer  classes  the  Assistant 

Commissioners  were  aware  of  but,  two  individuals  of  mature  age,  who  had  remained  unmarried. 
One  of  them  was  Ginnesy ; he  possessed  an  acre  and  a half  of  land,  and  being  a good  workman, 
and,  in  particular,  a dexterous  mower,  his  earnings  by  labour  were  beyond  the  average  of  other 
men  in  his  situation:  he  stated,  that  he  had  remained  single  because,  his  parents  being  dead 
when  young,  the  support  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  had  devolved  on  him,  and  he  could  not,  in 
consequence,  afford  to  marry.  The  other  was  Parker  ; his  parents  had  been  in  better  circum- 
stances, and  had  given  him  some  education.  Parker  had  lived  alone,  in  a retired  situation; 
he  complained  that  “ he  certainly  often  felt  very  lonely,  that  he  had  no  companion  but 
his  dog ; but  that  still  it  was.  better  to  remain  so  than  to  make  matters  worse  by  marrying  a 
girl  as  poor  as  himself;  for,”  added  he,  “more  marry  in  this  country  than  keep  good  houses, 
or,  indeed,  have  any  houses  at  all.” 

Their  condition  can  never  be  raised  until  they  refrain  from  offering  rents  which  will  not 
leave  to  themselves  a comfortable  subsistence.  “Nothing  can  more  clearly  prove  what  may 
result  from  an  equitable  reduction  of  rents,  than  what  has  recently  occurred  in  the  townland  of 
Doon,  where  Lord  Clonbrock  has  succeeded  the  former  lessee  of  the  Crown.  Lord  Clonbrock 
has  lowered  the  rents  more  than  one-third,  and  whereas  formerly  the  tenants,  oppressed  with 
exorbitant  and  high  rents,  used  to  think  they  could  not  pay  their  landlord  except  by  their 
labour,  have  now  declined  to  accept  work  in  the  reclamation  of  bog  land,  declaring  that 
they  had  enough  to  do  on  their  own  ground.  Hopeless  of  meeting  their  rents,  they  formerly 
neglected  the  cultivation  of  their  holdings,  and  grasped  at  ready-money  wages,  however  low : 
their  land  is  now  well  tilled,  and  there  are  no  arrears  due,  and  labourers  for  the  improvements 
come  from  other  quarters.” — (Mr.  Birmingham.) 

“ Speaking  as  an  agent,  I should  say  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  tenants  in  this 

barony  pay  the  promised  rent,  at  least  nine-tenths  of  them  do.” — (Mr.  Birmingham.) 

“ The  case  of  an  extensive  landed  proprietor  was  mentioned,  who,  for  sdme  years  past,  has 
barely  received  the  half  of  his  nominal  rental.”  It  so  happens  that  his  lands  are  set  the 
dearest  in  the  barony. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  were  not  successful  in  obtaining  the  statistics  of  more  than  one 
parish  in  the  barony,  viz.  Kilconnel.  The  particulars  of  the  distribution  of  land  in  that 
parish  were  obtained  from  the  collector  of  county  cess.  It  was,  however,  stated  by  witnesses 
from  other  parts,  that  the  parish  of  Kilconnel  did  not,  in  any  essential  matters,  differ  from  the 
remaining  parishes  of  the  barony. 

In  the  barony  of  Kilconnel  there  are  about  24,185  acres  which  contribute  to  the  county  cess; 
there  are  about  2,000  more  which  are  exempt  from  county  cess ; making,  exclusive  of  bog,  a 
total  of  26,185  acres.  In  the  parish  of  Kilconnel,  the  number  of  persons  whose  holdings  do 
not  exceed  one  acre,  amounts  to  nearly  100 ; but  some  of  these  are  the  sons  of  other  agricul- 
tural labourers,  and  still  inhabit  their  parents’  houses : of  those  who  hold  one  acre  and  not 
more  than  five,  there  are  at  least  80 ; farms  of  between  5 and  10  acres  are  the  most  numerous ; 
of  such  there  are  about  110 : of  farms  exceeding  10  and  not  exceeding  20,  there  are  not  more 
than  30  : of  farms  exceeding  20  and  not  exceeding  50,  there  are  only  four : of  farms  partly 
tilled,  there  are  but  five  in  the  parish  which  exceed  100  acres.  The  end  of  all  the  great 
landed  proprietors  in  this  barony  has  been,  during  the  last  few  years,  to  increase  the  size  of  the' 

farms  held  under  them. — (Mr.  Birmingham  and  all  unanimously.) Mr.  Birmingham 

states,  “ that  to  his  own  knowledge,  the  motives  of  landlords  have  been  twofold ; in  the  first 
place,  they  have  had  reason  to  think  that  large  holders  are  more  regular  in  the  payment  of 
their  rent,  and  less  disposed  to  follow  a course  of  husbandry  injurious  to  their  lands,  than  those 
who,  from  want  of  capital,  are  indifferent  to  what  they  do,  provided  it  requires  no  outlay  of 
money.  This  first  motive  was  dependent  on,  and  acquired  strength  from  the  second,  which  has 
arisen  from  the  loss  of  influence  experienced  by  the.  landlord  by  the  abrogation  of  the  forty 
shilling  qualification  for  voters.  A powerful  inducement  to  the  subdivision  of  land  ceased 
when  forty  shilling  freeholders  could  vote  no  longer.  The  distress  of  many  middle-men  has 
compelled  them  to  surrender  their  leases ; and  landlords,  through  dread  of  poor  laws,  have  not 
given  leases  of  their  land. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  3. 

The  rents  of  holdings  of  all  sizes  are  promised  to  be  paid  in  money,  hardly  ever  in  labour. — 

(Nixon.) In  some  old  leases,  the  tenant  binds  himself  to  give  his  landlord  a certain  number 

of  days’  work  over  and  above  the  rent;  in  modern  lettings,  such  stipulations  do  not  occur,  but 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  tenant  thinks  it  expedient,  or  for  his  interest,  to  make  a 
compliment  of  a few  days’  gratuitous  labour  to  the  agent  of  his  landlord ; we  may  understand 

what  is  his  object  in  doing  so. — (Rev.  T.  Maguire,  p.  p.) So  great  is  the  competition  for 

small  holdings,  that  if  a farm  of  five  acres  were  vacant,  I really  believe  that  nine  out  of  every 
ten  men  in  tne  neighbourhood  would  bid  for  it  if  they  thought  they  had  the  least  chance  of 
getting  it ; they  would  be  prepared  to  outbid  each  other,  ad  infinitum,  in  order  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  land ; the  rent  which  the  people  themselves  would  deem  moderate,  would  not  in 
any  case  admit  of  their  making  use  of  any  other  food  than  potatoes ; there  are  even  many  in- 
stances in  this  barony  where  the  occupier  cannot  feed  himself  and  family  off  the  land  he  holds. 
In  his  anxiety  to  grow  as  much  oats  (his  only  marketable  produce)  as  will  meet  the  various 
claims  upon  him,  he  devotes  so  small  a space  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  that  he  is  obliged 
to  take  a portion  of  con  acre  and  to  pay  for  it  by  wages  earned  at  a time  when  he  would  have 
been  better  employed  on  his  own  account. — (Rev.  T.  Maguire,  P.  P.) The  system  of  canting 
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vacant  farms  is  no  longer  adopted ; the  landlord  forms  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  land, 
and  if  any  one  proposes  for  it,  he  replies  that  “he  will  let  him  have  the  land  at  such  a rent 
and  no  lower;  what  the  rent  may  be  we  cannot  always  know,  but  high  or  low,  we  seldom  see  a 

farm  without  a tenant.” — (Rev.  T.  Maguire,  P.  P.) “ I can’t  tell  to  what  Mr.  Maguire 

refers,  but  we  are  ready  to  swear  that  all  Mr.  White’s  tenants  have  their  lands  for  the  value  of 
one-third  of  their  produce ; many  of  them  who  hold  but  10  acres  have  been  able  to  register 

themselves  as  £10  freeholders.” — {A.  and  J.  Nixon.) The  estate  of  Mr.  Lane  Fox  is  the 

only  one  in  the  barony  of  which  the  tenants  are  not  allowed  to  get  in  arrear ; on  the  estate  of 
Mr.  White  it  is  not  customary  to  demand  payment  of  a gale  until  three  half-years  have  become 

due. — {Nixon.) On  the  estate  of  Lord  Leitrim,  the  hanging  gale  extends  to  only  half  a year. 

— {Evans.) It  does  not  appear  that,  any  unfair  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  customary 

arrear  by  calling  it  up  suddenly. — (Rev.  T.  Maguire,  p.p.  and  O'Donnell.) The  rent  is  exacted 

with  most  severity  on  estates  where  neither  the  landlord  nor  his  agent  is  resident ; the  latter 
comes  down  from  Dublin  for  a few  days,  and  as  he  is  unwilling  to  incur  the  expense  or  trouble 
of  a second  journey,  he  uses  every  means  within  his  reach  to  procure  immediate  payment 
of  the  sums  due ; it  is  under  such  circumstances  that  distraints  are  most  frequent : on  the  con- 
trary, if  a resident  person  be  always  at  hand,  he  does  not  refuse  to  take  whatever  the  tenant 
may  offer,  nor  does  he  compel  him  to  dispose  of  his  produce  at  an  unfavourable  moment. — 

(Rev.  T.  Maguire,  P.P.)- A landlord  never  thinks  of  excusing  altogether  any  portion  of  the 

rent ; if  it  cannot  be  obtained  when  due,  it  is  merely  allowed  to  stand  over  as  an  arrear,  and 
when  such  arrears  have  accumulated  to  any  considerable  amount,  perhaps  he  arranges  that  it 
may  be  paid  off  by  labour  given  in  improvements ; such  is  the  case  at  present  on  Mr.  Fox’s 

estate,  who  has  very  extensive  works  in  hand. — (Rev.  T.  Maguire,  P.  P.) As  for  the  cottier 

tenant  between  what  he  pays  for  his  miserable  holding  and  the  low  wages  he  gets  for  his  labour, 
his  condition  is  such  that  he  has  never  more  than  enough  for  a bare  existence;  small  tenants 
may  rise  in  the  world,  but  a man  that  marries  and  becomes  a cottier  is  sure  to  end  his  days 

in  the  same  state. — (Rev.  T.  Maguire,  P.  P.) If  all  the  charges  on  land  were  withdrawn, 

it  would  entirely  depend  upon  the  discretion  of  the  landlord,  whether  the  tenant  should  be  the 
gainer,  or  he  himself  by  demanding  the  payment  of  arrears  or  by  increasing  the  rent. — 

{O'Donnell.) Rev.  T.  Maguire,  p.p.  observes  that,  “the  landlord  could  not  increase 

where  he  already  charges  a rack-rent,  and  where  the  tithes  and  county  charges  in  such  a case 
come  out  of  the  tenants  subsistence  fund.” 

There  is  but  one  opinion  among  the  witnesses  as  to  the  cause  of  the  peasantry  bidding  rents 
which  they  are  altogether  unable  to  pay,  or  cannot  pay  without  reducing  their  own  means  of 
existence  to  the  lowest  possible  scale.  “ Where  no  man,”  says  Mr.  Armstrong,  “ can  calcu- 
late on  a sufficiency  of  employment  to  procure  him  even  a diet  of  potatoes,  the  possessor 
of  land  alone  is  certain  that  he  can  raise  enough  of  that  article  for  his  consumption,  and  he  will 
promise  anything  to  obtain  it.” — “ He  must  starve  or  agree  to  any  terms  that  mil  procure 
him  a portion  of  ground,  unless  he  be  willing  to  beg.” — {Nixon.) 

The  labourer  has  neither  a good  stitch  to  his  back,  nor  a good  bit  in  his  belly. — (Rev.  T. 
Maguire,  P.P.) 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  designs  of  Mr.  Lane  Fox  for  the  more  judicious 
arrangement  of  farms  on  his  estate,  were  opposed  by  the  tenantry  concerned  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power.  “ The  fact  is,”  remarks  Rev.  T.  Maguire,  p.  p.  “ they  naturally  looked  with 
suspicion  on  any  measure  which  tended  in  the  least  to  interfere  with  their  only  means  of 
livelihood ; they  feared  that  they  would  be  left  destitute,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  their  vio- 
lence.” Though  perfect  destitution  was  not  the  result,  they  were  urged  to  crime  bjr  their 
privations ; many  participated  in  the  threats  of  violence,  although  they  were  assured  that  it 
was  intended  to  provide  them  with  a certain  amount  of  employment. — {Kell  and  O'  Donnell.) 

There  was  reason  to  think  that  many  persons  from  Sligo,  fearing,  perhaps,  that  similar 
measures  might  be  extended  to  their  part  of  the  country,  took  part  in  the  disturbances  alluded 
to. — {Nixon.)  The  intimidation,  however,  to  which  the  peasantry  resorted,  was  of  no  avail ; 
the  new  arrangements  were  effected  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. — (Rev.  T.  Maguire,  P.  p.) 

“ Not  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  Mr.  Maguire.” — {Kell.) “ When  I say  at  the  point 

of  the  bayonet,  I mean  that  the  thing  was  done  by  the  assistance  of  numbers  of  soldiers  and 
police.” — (Rev.  T.  Maguire,  v.  P.) 

All  the  witnesses  concur  in  saying  that  they  have  known  no  strangers  who  were  desirous  to 
invest  their  capital  in  farming  in  this  barony,  neither  have  they  known  any  person  to  have 
withdrawn  his  capital  through  fear  of  disturbances.  The  landlord  does  not  require  any  portion 
of  the  rent  on  the  taking  possession  of  the  farm  by  the  tenant ; on  the  contrary,  an  arrear  is 
usually  permitted  to  be  incurred. — ( Cullen.) 

It  is  frequently  found  that  persons  who  have  always  the  appearance  of  great  poverty  have, 
nevertheless,  been  gradually  accumulating  money.  “ The  old  guineas  at  last  come  out  when 
a favourable  bargain  is  to  be  made,  as  when  an  opportunity  offers  of  purchasing  the  good 

will  of  a farm,  the  tenant  of  which  has  determined  on  emigrating.” — {Nixon.) Whatever 

a man  may  have  he  will  not  be  such  a fool  as  to  lay  it  out  on  his  land,  unless  he  has  a long 
lease,  or  even  to  let  his  possessing  it  be  generally  known.  There  are  landlords  who,  if  they 
knew  that  their  tenants  were  making  money,  would  think  that  they  had  their  land  too  cheap, 
and  would  soon  find  a way  to  do  themselves  justice.” — {Rutherford.) 

While  things  continue  so  the  state  of  agriculture  must  necessarily  remain  depressed,  and 
the  produce  must  be  confined  to  what  the  spade  of  the  labourer,  unassisted  by  skill,  can 
produce. 

Instances  of  single  men  possessing  farms  are  very  rare.  When  a man  gets  land  he  thinks 

he  is  fairly  entitled  to  get  a wife. — {Nixon.)- Mr.  Rutherford  “ does  not  wonder  that  a 

man  having  nothing  to  lose  is  the  most  disposed  to  enter  into  marriage ; he  sees  that  those 
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around  him,  who  have  chosen  wives,  are  not  appreciably  worse  off  than  himself,  and  he  very 
naturally  yields  to  his  inclination.” — Rev.  T.  Maguire,  p.  p.  “ will  not  allow'  that  the  poor 
marry  from  a feeling  of  recklessness ; if  the  men  could  obtain  their  ends  without  marriage, 
they  would,  but  the  morality  of  the  females  frustrates  their  designs.  There  are  but  few 
illegitimate  births,  and  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  induce  a boy  who  has  seduced  a girl  to 
marry  her  afterwards.”  Rev.  Mr.  Maguire,  F.  p.,  “ is,  however,  ready  to  admit  that  those 
who  are  a grade  above  the  cottier  or  labourer,  are,  in  general,  by  far  the  slowest  to  contract 
imprudent  matches.  When  a man  has  any  money  he  is  hard  to  be  pleased.  The  poor  man 
cannot  be  a chooser ; and  he  that  is  destitute  hardly  hesitates  at  all ; he  meets  a girl  at  a 
fair  and  is,  perhaps,  married  to  her  before  the  week  is  out.” 

Mr.  Armstrong,  himself  a landlord,  declares  that  “ no  improvement  can  be  expected  in  the 
condition  of  the  small  occupiers  until  the  competition  for  land  becomes  less  among  them,  or 
until  landlords  cease  to  tempt  them  to  pay  more  than  the  land  is  worth ; but  no  landlord  will 
be  willing  to  relinquish  the  gain  to  himself  arising  from  competition ; to  expect  it  would  be 
to  expect  something  contrary  to  human  nature.  If  permanent  employment  yielding  5s.  a- 
week  were  provided,  no  doubt  the  general  eagerness  for  land  would  be  somewhat  diminished, 
but  the  minds  of  all  are  so  completely,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  so  justly  occupied 
with  the  idea  that  the  possession  of  some  land  is  necessary  to  insure  food,  that  some  men 
would  always  be  found  willing  to  bid  more  than  the  real  value.” 

The  evil  effects  of  high  nominal  rents  are  not  confined  to  the  tenant,  who  necessarily  falls 
into  arrear ; the  landlord  is  tempted  (according  to  Mr.  Armstrong)  to  adopt  habits  of  expen- 
diture which  are  not  authorized  by  his  real  income. 

“ He  is  anxious  to  have  a high  rent  roll,”  observes  Rev.  T.  Maguire,  p.  p.,  “ that  he  may 
borrow  money  with  greater  facility,  and  to  more  advantage ; I refer  more  particularly  to  one  land- 
lord in  this  country  who  has  been  ruined,  and  who  has  been  obliged  gradually  to  mortgage  his 
entire  property,  having  been  unwilling  to  alter  his  mode  of  living  or  to  make  abatements  m the 
high  war  rents,  which  he  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  collect.”  Such  a man  cannot  indulge 
his  tenantry ; he  sends  his  driver  to  distrain  for  what  cannot  be  paid,  and  if  the  tenant  wish 
to  escape  complete  ruin,  he  must  bribe  the  driver,  and,  perhaps,  after  a lapse  of  some  time  he 
is  distrained  by  another.  I know  a landlord  who  openly  allows  that  his  tenants  cannot  pay 
more  than  two-thirds  of  their  nominal  rents,  but  still  he  cannot  open  his  heart  to  reduce  them 
to  the  real  value.  Several  witnesses  assented  to  this  statement  of  Rev.  T.  Maguire,  p.  p.  adding 
that  they  knew  the  persons  to  whom  he  alluded. 
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The  rents  of  the  small  farms  as  distinguished  from  the  holdings  of  cottiers  are  always  paid 
in  money ; in  some  cases,  but  not  generally,  a certain  number  of  days’  labour  called  “ duty- 
work”  is  given  by  the  tenant  in  addition  to  his  rent.  The  competition  for  land  is  described  by 
Rev.  Mr.  O’Ferral,  P.  P.,  as  being  intense;  a rent,  is  promised,  and,  stranger  still,  is  actually 
paid,  sooner  or  later,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  suppose,  previously,  could  be  extracted 
from  the  ground  under  the  wretched  system  of  tillage  with  which  alone  the  peasantry  are 
acquainted.  If  a man  has  three  acres  of  land,  it  may  be  said  that  he  grows  corn  on 
one  portion  of  it  in  order  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  whole  and  be  allowed  to  grow  potatoes  on 
the  rest.  The  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Kiernan,  p.  p.,  states,  that  if  a small  farm  were  vacant  there  is  not 
apart  of  the  barony  where  there  would  not  be  40  to  50  applicants  for  it  at  any  rent  that  might 
be  demanded.  If  a man,  from  any  motive,  be  willing  or  dispose  of  the  interest  in  his  farm  he 
will  readily  get  a fine  of  £4  or  £5  an  acre  for  it,  although  it  already  bear  a rent  fully  equal 
to  its  value.  Mr.  Noiris  observes  that  this  is  frequently  done  by  persons  with  the  hope  of 
getting  an  abatement  afterwards.  “ Many  a man  takes  a cabin  and  a bit  of  land  at  a rent  that 
he  knows  he  cannot  pay,  in  order  to  get  an  asylum  for  his  wife  and  children,  andnecessity  then 

compels  him  to  work  it  out  at  4c/.  a-day.” — ( Conboy ). A rent,  greater  than  the  actual 

produce  of  the  land  would  bring,  if  sent  to  market,  is  not  so  frequently  paid,  by  persons  who 
have  other  means  of  earning,  as  it  was  formerly ; weavers  were  often  tempted  to  offer  rents 
which  they  knew  they  could  only  make  up  by  their  looms. — (Mr.  Norris). The  rent  is  how- 

ever much  increased  by  the  universal  custom  of  measuring  into  a farm  half  the  adjoining  roads, 
and  all  the  included  wastes.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  met  with  several  cases  of  hardship 
resulting  from  this  practice,  which  bears  heavier  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  farm.  In 
one  case  the  occupier,  Michael  Teague,  holds  seven  acres  of  Bishop’s  land,  near  Cloone,  at  a 
rent  of  £1  per  acre;  of  this  quantity  not  less  than  an  acre  and  a half  consists  of  road.  When 
land  is  out  of  lease  the  landlord  either  advertises  for  tenants,  or  sets  a value  on  his  land,  at 
which  he  offers  it  to  applicants.  It  is  usual  to  allow  a hanging  gale,  and  instances  have 
occurred  where  it  has  been  called  up  suddenly  after  elections,  on  political  grounds.  It  is  not 
the  habit  of  landlords  to  excuse  altogether  any  portion  of  rent ; it  was  not  done  even  in  those 
years  in  which  the  harvest  failed.  I recollect  one  instance  of  an  abatement  and  but  one ; it  was 
after  the  war,  when  necessity  demanded  that  the  rents  should  be  lowered  from  1 5 to  20  per 

cent. — (Mr.  Norris.) f‘  The  cottier  tenant  is  never  able  to  lay  by  a farthing.  His  spot  of 

ground  is  priced  too  high.  I have  never  known  one  of  them  to  rise  above  his  first  condition  by 
purchasing  the  interest  in  even  the  smallest  farm,  a thing  which  is  often  done  by  men  of  three 
or  four  acres. 

Bad  as  is  the  subsistence  afforded  by  small  patches  of  land  to  those  who  have  no  other 
means  of  support,  that  of  the  peasantry  who  stand  every  day  in  the  streets  of  towns,  looking 
for  employment  is  far  more  wretched ; they  are  oftener  disappointed  than  engaged.  I don’t 
know  really  how  they  exist ; their  condition  is  such,  that  they  would  at  once  agree  to  any 
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terms  whereby  they  could  ensure  to  themselves  enough  of  land  to  afford  them  potatoes  for 

their  daily  food. — (Mr.  O'Brien.) In  this  statement  Mr.  O’Brien  was  joined  by  Mr. 

Holtan  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  p.  p. He  bids  a rent  which  he  knows  he  cannot  pay,  except 

by  giving  his  labour,  for  perhaps  4 d.  a-day,  and  thus  securing  a certain  amount  of  employ- 
ment.— (Mr.  Norris.) 

“Notwithstanding  all  their  misery  we  have  no  crimes  of  an  agrarian  character;  their 

endurance  is  really  surprising.” — (Messrs.  Noiris  and  Jones.) Rents  have  never  been 

affected  by  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry. 

No  person  has  ever  been  deterred  from  investing  capital  in  the  neighbourhood  through  fear 

of  disturbances  arising  out  of  the  ejection  of  small  tenantry. — (Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  p.  p.) “ I 

should  think  that  if  any  general  clearance  were  attempted,  (a  thing  that  has  never  been  done  here,) 
means  would  be  taken  to  deter  any  person  from  availing  himself  of  any  land  thus  vacated  ; it 
could  not  be  otherwise  where  the  people  know  that,  at  least  at  present,  they  have  no  other 
certain  means  of  obtaining  even  the  commonest  food  than  by  the  occupation  of  land. — (Mr. 
Norris  and  Mr.  O'Brien.) Such  is  the  fictitious  value  given  to  land,  by  the  present  com- 

petition, that  one-third  of  the  fee  simple  is  often  given  by  individuals  of  the  small  farmer 
class  for  the  good  will  of  small  portions  of  land  of  which  there  is  not  even  a lease.  “ I have 
known  persons  who  are  independent  in  their  circumstances  to  be  drawn  into  the  same  eager 
competition  for  land  : not  long  ago  Dr.  Duke  gave  £210  for  the  interest  of  25  acres  of  land 
which  paid  £1.  12.v.  per  acre,  held  for  a term  of  which  only  one  life  (and  that  not  his  own) 

remained  unexpired.” — (Mr.  Norris.) The  Rev.  Mr.  Doherty  has  more  than  once  known 

£20  to  be  given  for  the  interest  in  two  acres,  held  under  a lease  of  which  there  was  only  one 
life  unexpired  at  £1  per  acre.  Small  farmers  who  sublet  frequently  require  half  a year’s  rent 

in  hand  as  security  before  they  admit  the  tenant. — (Rev.  Mr!  M'Kiernan,  p.  p.) “ The 

subtenant  sometimes  ruins  himself  merely  to  get  the  ground  into  his  hand  ; he  not  only 
expends  all  his  savings  to  pay  the  money  required  in  advance,  and  so  deprives  himself  of  the 
power  to  purchase  the  increased  stock,  & c.  necessary  for  his  new  holding,  but  I have  actually 
known  men  to  sell  all  their  cattle  in  order  to  advance  money  on  the  purchase  of  a few  fields 
hardly  fit  for  anything  but  grazing  ; so  great  is  the  eagerness  to  come  into  possession. — (Rev. 

Mr.  M‘ Kiernan,  p.  p.) It  thus  happens  that  the  limited  opportunities  of  the  tenantry  to 

accumulate  capital  are  productive  of  little  or  no  advantage  to  them  : whatever  money  they  save 
is  never  laid  out  on  improvements ; it  is  either  hoarded  up,  or  expended  in  the  acquisition  of 

new  land,  which  they  enter  on  without  the  means  of  proper  cultivation. — (Mr.  Norris.) 

Rev.  Mr.  Doherty  thinks  that  one-fifth  of  the  small  farmers  are  able  to  lay  by  something. 
Mr.  Norris  agrees  with  this  estimate,  and  adds,  they  w'ere  better  able  to  do  so  until  within 
the  last  12  years,  for  prices  before  that  period  were  higher,  and  rents  somewhat  lower. 

Many  of  those  who  when  a good  bargain  offers,  are  ready  to  step  forward  with  money  in 
their  hands,  are  persons  whose  cabins  and  outward  appearance  in  general  are  in  the  highest 

degree  miserable. — (Mr.  Norris.) “ They  are  afraid  to  reclaim  bog  during  their  idle  time, 

lest  they  should  be  made  to  pay  rent  for  it.” — :(Mr.  Holtan.) “ What  is  the  use  of  reclaim- 

ing land?  I have  known  land  that  was  not  fit  for  snipe  walks  to  be  turned  into  onion  gardens, 
and  at  the  first  opportunity  the  man  that  did  it  had  his  choice  to  turn  out  on  tire  wide  world,  or 
pay  a rack  rent  for  leave  to  enjoy  the  work  of  his  own  hands.” — ( Conboy .) 

The  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  to  employ  his  capital,  together  with  his  ignorance 
of  a better  method,  certainly  do  keep  the  agriculture  of  the  country  in  the  very  rudest  state. — 

(Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Holtan.) All  the  witnesses  agree  in  saying  that  the  production  of 

die  country  is  confined  to  whatever  the  personal  exertions  of  the  tenant,  unaided  by  skill  or 
capital,  can  force  from  the  land. 

A single  man  is  rarely  met  with  as  the  occupant  of  a farm,  unless  for  a short  time  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  when  he  has  to  support  his  mother  and  the  younger  members  of  the 

family. — (Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  p.  p.) It.  is  the  man  who  has  a wife  and  children  to  support  who 

is  most  ready  to  undertake  ' an  exorbitant  rent. — (Mr.  Holtan  and  Conboy.) It  would 

appear  that  men  are  induced  to  marry  through  a feeling  that  their  condition  can’t  be  worse. 

— (Mr.  Norris.) The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  p.  p.,  has  always  found  that  the  most  destitute  were 

the  most  inclined  to  reckless  marriages ; in  the  three  remarkable  cases  of  the  most  complete 
poverty  on  both  sides  already  mentioned,  the  men  were  the  children  of  cottiers,  and  could  not 
by  any  chance  expect  the  least  assistance  from  their  fathers.  The  children  of  small  farmers, 
though  they  often  marry  with  but  little  provision,  have  at  least  tire  hope  of  obtaining  (under- 
hand) a subdivision  of  their  fathers’  land. 

Circumstances  alone  have  created  their  inordinate  desire  to  become  possessors  of  land ; and 
if  permanent  employment,  affording  a greater  amount  than  that  of  the  profit  derivable  from 
land,  were  provided  for  them,  they  would  cease  to  compete  for  land. — (Mr.  Noiris.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  xolio  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  5. 

Mr.  Suche,  the  under-agent  of  Lord  Sligo,  states  that  he  takes  nothing  but  money  in  pay- 
ment of  the  rents  due  to  his  employer.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  p.  p.,  says  that  some  of  the  agents  in 
this  barony  carry  on  a traffic  in  oats,  and  that  they  oblige  their  employers’  tenants  to  bring 
their  oats  to  the  stores.  Sir  Samuel  0‘Malley’s  agent  acts  in  this  manner.  The  people  are 
allowed  the  currency  of  the  market,  but  they  never  touch  the  money,  and  they  go  home  hungry, 
with  nothing  but  a ticket  in  their  pockets,  to  be  produced  on  pay-day.  If  they  were  allowed 
to  hold  their  oats  over,  they  would  often  have  the  benefit  of  a higher  price.  To  this  statement 
Mr.  Suche  replied,  that  “ the  least  an  agent  can  expect  is  the  preference  if  the  people  are  about 
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to  sell.”  There  is  no  duty-labour  known  to  be  given  in  this  barony.  “ In  consequence  of 
the  competition  for  land,  many  of  the  under-tenants  promise  rents  to  the  midclle-man  which 
they  know  they  cannot  pay  without  leaving  themselves  in  a state  of  starvation.  This  is  not 
the  case  of  the  tenants  in  chief.” — (Sir  S.  O'Malley,  Bart.) 

If  a farm  of  10  acres  were  vacant  to-morrow  you  would  have  from  50  to  100  people  looking 
after  it ; they  would  outbid  each  other  to  any  amount,  and  promise  to  pay  anything  rather 

than  lose  it. — ( Theo.  Burke.) The  head  landlord  would  give  his  land  to  the  best  tenant, 

even  at  a lower  rate. — (Mr.  Suche.) Sir  S.  O'Malley  stated  that  “ the  leases  in  Clare 

Island  (his  property)  had  been  renewed  in  1801,  and  since  that  period  when  any  had  expired, 
the  rent  had  not  been  increased.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  v.v.,  replied,  “Very  few  leases  have 
dropped,  but  when  they  have  you  have  raised  the  rents  from  Irish  to  English  currency,  which 
everybody  knows  is  an  increase  of  Is.  8c?.  in  the  pound.”  Sir  S.  O'Malley  rejoined,  “ Mr. 
Drnyer  states  what  is  not  the  fact : Clare  Island  contains  3,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  1,000 
are  arable,  the  rest  mountain,  pasture,  and  waste ; the  population  amounts  to  300  families,  or 
1,664  souls ; the  rent  I receive  from  it  is  £600  per  annum.  All  the  tenants  are  resident,  and 
hold  directly  from  me ; they  possess  together  2,000  sheep,  800  black  cattle,  and  many  horses. 
In  the  highest  time  of  the  war  I made  several  leases  without  an  increase  ; and  I do  not  think 
the  people  would  bid  a rent  which  would  not  leave  them  a subsistence.  Since  the  linen  trade 
has  declined,  and  the  making  of  kelp  has  ceased,  the  rent  is  paid  from  corn  and  cattle.” 

The  practice  of  canting  land  when  out  of  lease  is  not  known  here. — (All.) “ It  is  usual  to 

allow  a half-years’  rent  to  remain  always  due ; when  a tenant  takes  possession  he  is  not  in 
general  asked  for  rent  until  the  expiration  of  a year ; he  is  then  called  on  for  a half-years’  gale, 

and  the  other  holds  over.” — (Mr.  Suche.) In  one  instance  only  do  the  witnesses  recollect 

that  the  hanging  gale  had  been  called  up  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  country.  Sir  S. 
O'Malley  states,  that  when  the  late  Mr.  Palmer  died.  Sir  W.  Palmer  called  in  all  the  rent 
that  was  due  on  his  estate,  amounting  to  an  entire  year’s  rent ; he  did  this  because  the  hang- 
ing gale  was  due  to  the  executors  of  Mrs.  Palmer,  and  he  could  not.  afford  to  go  altogether 
without  any  income.  This  proceeding  did  not  cause  as  much  distress  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, because  the  tenants  were  chiefly  large  holders.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dioyer,  p.  p.,  says 
that  “ Sir  Samuel  O’Malley  is  in  error  as  to  distress  being  caused ; the  large  tenants  did  not 
suffer,  because  they  fell  back  on  their  under-tenants,  who  were  forced  to  pay  up  also,  and 
among  them  the  distress  was  very  great.”  “ I and  other  agents  take  whatever  part  of  the 
rent  is  offered  to  us,  frequently  1$.  at  a time,  and  the  rest  is  allowed  to  stand  over.” — (Mr. 

Charles  Malley,  agent  to  Sir  S.  O' Malley,) “ A large  proportion  of  the  gale  payable,  is 

not  paid  up  until  the  next  gale  is  nearly  due.” — (Sir  S.  O'Malley,  Bart,  and  Mr.  Suche.) 

This  delay  simply  arises  from  the  absolute  inability  of  the  tenants  to  pay.  The  witnesses 
declare  that  the  small  tenant  is  hardly  ever  able  to  retain  more  than  a bare  subsistence,  after 
paying  his  rent.  “ Frequently  in  the  beginning  of  the  season  he  is  obliged  to  sell  some  of  his 
potatoes  to  purchase  necessaries,  though  he  knows  he  will  be  in  ■ want,  and  at  the  mercy  of 

meal-mongers  before  the  year  is  over.” — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Manus,  R.  c.  c.,  and  Gibbons.) 

“ Were  tithes  and  county  rates  withdrawn  the  small  cottier  would  be  a gainer  in  proportion 
had  he  a lease ; it  ought  also  to  benefit  the  landlord,  because  the  tenants  would  be  better  able 

to  pay  their  rents.” — (Sir  <8.  O'Malley,  Bart.) “He  would  not  always  be  a gainer,  for  if 

he  were  in  arrear  from  inability  to  pay  or  other  causes,  the  landlord  would  deem  the  remission 
a justification  of  an  endeavour  to  collect  the  rent  due ; a tenant  at  will  would  gain  nothing 
under  any  circumstances.” — (Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  M‘ Donnell,  and  others.) 

“The  labourer  here  has  no  means  of  living  but  by  getting  a piece  of  land:  the  truth  is  he 
has  no  other  chance ; and  if  the  portion  be  very  small,  he  may  have  it  for  nothing,  and  yet 
get  no  more  than  a mere  existence  ; but  when  a man  is  miserable  in  the  face  of  the  world,  he 

will  promise  to  pay  any  rent  he  is  asked.” — {Kearney.) “ I don’t  think  that  is  the  case 

in  this  barony.” — (Sir  S.  O’  Malley,  Bart.) “ The  holdings  are  too  small,  and  the  rents 

so  high,  that  they  leave  nothing  beyond  the  rent  and  the  potatoes  that  the  holder  lives  on.” — 

(Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Manus,  R.c.c.) “ If  a man  had  any  other  way  of  obtaining  a livelihood  he 

would  not  be  such  a fool  as  to  pay  so  high  a rent.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  p.p.) 

Sir  S.  O’Malley  and  other  witnesses  state  that  there  has  not  been  any  connexion  be- 
tween crime  and  the  letting  of  land.  “ This  barony  has  been  tranquil  for  many  years  : not- 
withstanding the  periodical  returns  of  general  distress,  there  are  fewer  military  now  than 

formerly.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  v.  p.,  Mr.  M‘ Donnell,  and  Sir  S.  O'Malley,  Bart.) Rents 

have  not  been  affected  by  any  combinations. 

“ I have  not  known  any  person  to  have  been  deterred  from  investing  capital  in  farming  or 
other  occupations  by  an  apprehension  of  disturbances  arising  out  of  their  taking  land  and 

joining  small  farms.” — (Sir  S.  O'Malley,  Bart.) “A  cottier  tenant  who  may  by  any 

accident  possess  a little  money,  may  be  tempted  to  bid  a higher  rent ; but  he  is  more  likely 
to  make  a present  to  the  agent,  in  order  to  obtain  a preference  as  a tenant.” — ( Gibbons , 

Kearney,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Feeny.) Sir  S.  O'Malley  says  that  “ all  the  landlords  of 

this  barony  are  aware  that  small  tenants  cannot  accumulate  capital;  but  the  reason  of  this 
inability  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  highness  of  the  rents,  but  in  the  progressive  and  habitual 
subdivision  of  farms,  and  in  the  custom  of  looking  to  land  alone  as  a-way  of  getting  food ; 
they  leave  themselves  barely  enough  to  eat:  If  the  entire  rental  of  his  property  in  Clare 

Island  were  remitted  it  would  not  give  each  person  8j.  a-year.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Manus, 
R.c.c.,  adds,  that  “ if  Sir  S.  O’Malley  admits  that  giving  up  the  whole  rental  of  Clare  Island 
would  hardly  afford  each  individual  on  it  a scanty  subsistence,  it  follows  that  the  drawing  the 
rental,  with  the  agent's  fees,  leaves  the  inhabitants  so  much  less  than  a bare  subsistence.” — 
Sir  S.  O'Malley  alone,  of  the  witnesses  present,  could  recollect  an  instance  of  a small 
tenant  lodging  money  in  the  Savings’  Bank,  and  he  could  mention  but  one.  “ The  practice 
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of  bidding  a higher  rent  than  a solvent  tenant  would,  if  coupled  with  the  minuteness  of  the 
holdings,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  absence  of  capital  amongst  the  small  tenantry. — (Mr. 
M‘ Donnell  and  Mr.  Burke.) 

“A  good  many  tenants  have  been  deterred  from  the  reclamation  of  bog,  through  the 
conviction  that,  the  moment  such  lands,  improved  by  their  own  industry  exclusively, 
should  fall  out  of  lease,  they  would  be  charged  the  full  value  for  them,  without  any  allow- 
ance.”— (Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Manus,  r.  c.  c.) “ I think  there  would  be  a great  addition  of  im- 

provement, and  that  the  increase  of  employment  would  be  constantly  progressive,  if  a covenant 
were  generally  introduced  into  leases,  requiring  that  the  tenant  should  be  remunerated  for 
all  buildings,  walls,  or  drains,  before  his  rent  could  be  raised,  or  the  land  taken  from  him.  It 
would  not  be  consistent  with  common  sense,  that  people  should  improve  their  lands 

w'ho  held  at  will,  or  by  short  leases.” — (Sir  S.  O'Malley,  Bart.) The  Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer, 

p.  p.,  mentions  “ the  case  of  some  tenants,  who,  after  having  reclaimed  at  their  own 
expense  a considerable  quantity  of  waste  land,  which  they  held  under  a short  lease,  near 
Louisburg,  were  obliged,  at  its  expiration,  to  pay  a double  rent.”  Mr.  Snche  says,  "Such  was 
certainly  the  case,  and  the  land  was  fairly  surveyed  and  valued.” — “ While  the  tenant  either 
has  not  capital,  or  is  afraid  to  apply  it,  the  agriculture  of  the  country  must  remain  in  the 
miserable  condition  in  which  it  is  at  present : under  the  present  system  the  production  of  the 
land  falls  short  by  at  least  one-third  of  what  it  might  be  under  the  application  of  skill  and 
capital.” — (Mr.  M‘ Donnell.) 

“ A single  man  seldom  bids  for  land.  A man  begins  life  in  general  with  a portion  of  his 
father’s  land : when  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  get  married,  he  runs  up  a cabin  beforehand, 

and  takes  a subdivision  from  his  father.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  p.  p.) “ Small  holders  are 

induced  to  marry  by  feeling  that  their  condition  cannot  be  made  worse,  or,  rather,  they  know 
they  can,  lose  nothing,  and  they  promise  themselves  some  pleasure  in  the  society  of  a wife.” — 

(Rev.  Mr.  M‘Manus,  R.C.C.) The  clergymen  present  and  Sir  S.  O'Malley  state  that  there 

is  no  difference  in  the  propensity  to  marriage  in  the  several  classes  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation. John  Kerrigan  says,  that  “ it  is  not  always  the  father’s  fault  that  his  children  get 
married  too  soon ; sometimes  the  father  suffers  more  than  the  child.  I was  a comfortable 
man,  and  had  four  cows  and  a heifer,  till  my  daughter  got  married,  and  played  me  a trick  that 
a good  many  girls  have  done  before : she  ran  off  with  a young  man,  and,  after  a week’s  sport, 
he  sent  her  back  without  having  married  her:  she  never  stopped  at  me,  saying  that  he 
would’nt  take  her  without  a fortune,  until  I was  forced  to  give  her  three  of  my  cows,  and 
money  besides ; moreover,  I had  to  pay  the  priest.”  The  Assistant  Commissioners,  in  the 
course  of  their  intercourse  with  the  peasantry,  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  attain  a correct 
knowledge  of  their  real  circumstances  : the  disposition  to  conceal  whatever  stock  in  cattle,  or 
other  advantages,  they  might  possess,  was  very  general.  Pat  Heraghty,  of  Carraghkennedy, 
a tenant  of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  was  found  at  work  without  hat,  shoe,  or  stocking,  and  in 
rags : he  stated  that  he  did  not  possess  more  than  10  head  of  cattle ; he  held  his  farm  in 
partnership  with  his  brother,  at  a rent  of  £54  per  annum,  and  he  admitted  that  he  re-let  one- 
fourth  of  it  at  £50  a-year,  to  several  tenants,  thus  leaving  himself  and  brother  under  a rent  of 
£2  each.  Heraghty  is  a £20  freeholder,  yet  his  cabin  w as  miserable  and  dirty,  his  cows, 
though  in  summer,  being  permitted  to  stand  in  his  kitchen,  merely  to  shade  them  from  the 
sun.  It  was  afterwards  stated  casually  by  this  man’s  neighbours  that  he  and  his  brothers 
possessed  each  upwards  of  50  head  of  black  cattle,  besides  several  sheep,  all  of  which  were 
kept  in  remote  pastures  in  the  mountains. 

“When  the  landlords  screw  out  of  the  small  tenantry  what  they  can,  nothing  remains  but  just 

food  enough  to  keep  them  alive.” — (Rev:  Mr.  M‘Manus,  r.  c.  c.) “ In  point  of  fact,  in  my 

opinion,  the  rents  are  low,  very  low,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  country ; it  is  not  the 
rents  which  deprive  them  of  all  but  the  means  of  existence,  for  the  lands  of  Derry  and  Donegal 
are  set  much  higher,  and  yet  there  the  people  are  very  comfortable — the  too  great  division  of 

land  injures  them  by  causing  the  holdings  to  be  too  small.” — (Sir  S.  O'Malley,  Bart.) « It 

would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the  land  is  bad,  and  the  rents  too  high.” — ( Rev.  Mr. 

Dwyer,  p.  p.) “ If  permanent  employment,  at  5s.  a week,  could  be  found  for  the  people,  a 

death  blow  would  be  struck  at  the  present  system  of  rack  rents.” — (Mr.  M‘ Donnell.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  6. 

The  agreement  under  which  the  greater  number  of  small  holdings  in  the  barony  are  taken  is, 
that  the  rent  shall  be  paid  in  money ; produce  is  never  given  in  lieu  of  rent,  except  when  the 
landlord  distrains.  Many  landlords  consent  to  take  a certain  number  of  days’  labour  in  pay- 
ment for  rent,  more  especially  when  tenants  have  got  in  arrear ; and  considerable  sums  have 

been  paid  up  in  this  way  on  several  estates. — (Mr.  Dodwell.) On  the  estate  of  Lord  Pal- 

merstown  the  tenants  are  numerous'  and  anxious  to  obtain  employment  on  the  extensive 
improvements  carried  on  by  his  lordship.  The  overseer  finds  it  impossible  to  employ  all  the 
applicants,  and  each  month  he  puts  the  names  of  a considerable  number  into  a hat,  and  those 
who  draw  out  their  own  names  form  the  list  of  persons  to  be  employed  for  the  next  four  weeks, 

at  the  end  of  which  time  the  same  lottery  is  repeated. — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘Hugh,  p.  p.) Duty- 

labour  also  exists  to  a considerable  extent.  In  the  leases  of  Sir  R.  G.  Booth,  Bart.,  the  tenants 
are  bound  to  attend  their  landlord  with  a horse  and  car  on  any  four  days  in  the  year  that  he 

may  require. — (Mr.  Dodwell.) The  tenants  of  Mr.  Gilmore  must  work  for  him  in  Cothoon 

whenever  they  are  called  on,  and  that  is  generally  in  the  most  hurried  time  of  the  year. — 

n (*regg.) “The  same  thing  occurs  on  several  other  properties,”  observes  Rev.  Mr. 

Brennan,  p.  p.,  « and  you  are  to  recollect  that  such  labour  is  over  and  above  the  rent.”  The 
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competition  for  small  holdings  is  so  great,  that  the  bidder  offers  a rent  which  he  knows  he 
cannot  pay.  If  there  be  a man  going  to  emigrate  to  America,  on  account  of  his  rent  being  too 
high,  he  can  always  find  a person  to  give  him  money  for  his  place,  and  to  promise  to  pay  the 

high  rent  besides. — (Rev.  Mr  .JBrehnan,  v.  P.) If  a farm  of  5 or  10  acres  were  vacant  in 

this  barony,  there  would  be  40  or  50  who  would  make  proposals  over  each  other’s  heads ; they 
would  take  their  chance  of  paying  the  rent : all  they  want  is  to  get  into  possession  of  the  land. 

— (Mr.  Dodwell .) Along  the  sea  shore  poor  land  is  often  set  higher  than  good  land  in  the 

interior,  owing  to  the  advantages  of  sea-weed  and  fishing. — (Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  v.  p.) ■ 

Mr.  Patterson  states  that,  on  the  estate  of  Captain  Jones,  to  winch  he  is  agent,  situated  along 
the  sea  coast,  the  greater  number  of  the  tenants  pay,  at  least,  one  half-year’s  gale  by  the  sale 
of  the  manure  which  they  collect;  his  bailiff  is  always  at  hand  when  the  weed  is  fit  for  delivery, 
and  after  weighing  it  he  gives  the  tenant  a ticket  for  its  value,  which  he  produces  in  part 
payment  of  his  rent : the  bailiff  has  instructions  to  give  the  tenant  a few  shillings  ready  money. 
Land  is  no  longer  set  by  public  cant,  but  when  a townland  falls  out  of  lease  the  landlord  gets 
it.  valued;  a proportional  rent  is  set  on  each  division  of  it,  and  he  always  finds  plenty  of 

people  to  offer  the  price  he  asks. — (Mr.  Dodwell .) When  a new  tenant  takes  possession, 

it  is  not  usual  to  ask  for  a half-year’s  rent  until  he  has  occupied  for  a twelvemonth;  he  is  after- 
wards generally  allowed  the  same  arrear.  In  some  cases  two  half-years’  gales,  or  even  three, 
are  allowed  to  become  due ; this  is  the  case  on  Mr.  Wynne’s  estate,  where  the  arrears  are 

very  great. — (Mr.  Dodwell .) This  arrear  has  been  sometimes  called  up  where  the  tenant 

has  incurred  the  landlord’s  displeasure.  One  proprietor  called  it  up  because  his  tenants  voted 

against  him. — (Rev.  Mr.  Walker.') -In  general  the  landlord,  or  his  agent,  takes  as  much 

of  the  promised  rent  as  he  can  get,  and  it  very  often  happens  that  the  last  portion  of  the  back 

gale  is  not  paid  until  the  next  gale  is  near  due. — (Mr.  Dodwell.) Although  many  persons 

have  been  ejected  from  their  holdings  in  this  barony,  it  is  stated  that  the  back  gaie  has  not 
been  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  removing.  ' Mr.  Patterson,  the  agent  of  Captain  Jones, 
produced  his  books  to  show  that  in  a majority  of  cases  each  half-year’s  rent  was  paid  in  at  least 
lour  distinct  instalments.  When  the  landlord  does  not  think  proper,  from  failure  of  crops  or 
other  causes,  to  press  for  the  rent  due,  his  practice  is  to  let  it  stand  over,  but  not  to  remit  it 
altogether.  I think  it  a much  better  practice  to  let  the  arrear  be  paid  up  in  labour,  and  that  is 
the  usual  course ; and  the  man’s  labour  is  sometimes  expended  on  his  own  holding,  as  in  making 

drains,  &c.,  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  estate. — (Mr.  Dodwell.) The  cottier  tenant 

never  can  retain  more  than  a bare  subsistence  out  of  his  land. — (Rev.  Mr.  Hugh,  p.  p.) 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  cottier  or  the  tenant  at  will  would  be  in  the  least  bene- 

fitted  by  the  withdrawal  of  tithes,  county  rates,  or  any  other  impost. — (Mr.  C.  O'Connor.) 

There  is  but  too  much  reason  to  suppose  that  the  landlord,  from  always  having  his  tenant  on  a 
nominal  rent,  much  above  the  tenant’s  ability  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  pay,  would  be 
enabled  to  demand  as  an  arrear  of  rent  the  full  amount  of  the  withdrawn  impost. — ("Rev.  Mr. 
M‘Hugh,  p.  p.) 

Where  there  is  not  employment  sufficient  for  the  population  the  labourer  is  wholly  thrown  on 
the  hire  of  land  for  a subsistence,  and  thus,  with  the  alternative  of  starvation  to  himself  and 
family,  he  is  compelled  to  agree  to  any  terms  in  order  to  obtain  it. — (Rev.  Mr.  M'Hugh,  p.  p., 

and  Mr.  O’Connor.) There  is  no  doubt  but.  that  he  is  thus  induced  to  bid  a rent  which  he 

knows  well  is  out  of  his  power  to  pay,  and  is  obliged  to  give  up,  in  the  shape  of  rent,  all  but  a 
mere  existence ; he  is  only  anxious  to  get  hold  of  the  land. — (Mr.  Richard  Yates.) 

A considerable  proportion  of  the  crimes  committed  in  this  barony  is  connected  directly  or 
indirectly  with  the  taking  of  land  ; every  opposition  is  made  to  any  change  in  the  arrano-e- 
ment  of  lands  in  Sir  R.  G.  Booth’s  domain.  A stack  of  wheat  was  lately  burned,  and  several 

ploughs  and  other  implements  broken  to  pieces. — (Mr.  Dodwell.) John  Logan  exclaims, 

“ No  wonder  when  you  turned  120  people  out  of  their  lands  at  Balligilligan.” Mr.  Dod- 

well continues,  “ Taylor  was  a tenant  in  arrear,  and  we  gave  him  notice  to  quit ; Lindsay,  his 
brother-in-law,  came  to  me  and  paid  up  the  arrear.  As  Sir  R.  G.  Booth  does  not  permit  of 
sub-division,  Lindsay  asked  permission  to  occupy  a portion  of  Taylor’s  land,  that  in  that 
manner  he  might  pay  himself  in  part  for  the  money  advanced  on  account  of  the  latter.  He 
obtained  leave  to  do  so,  and  put  a horse  and  some  cows  on  the  land  ; his  relations  would  not 
allow  this,  and  they  accordingly  cut  his  horse’s  throat.”  The  destitution  apprehended,  or 

really  brought  on,  is  the  cause  of  the  crime.— (Mr.  Lumey.) There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that 

any  privations  short  of  perfect  destitution  would  urge  the  cottier  to  crime ; it  would  at  least 

require  that  utter  destitution  was  approaching.— (Messrs.  Yates  and  Dodwell.) Rents 

have  not  been  in  the  least  affected  by  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry;  they  have 
never  combined  with  a view  to  lower  rents. — (Sir  A.  Creighton,  Bart.) 

The  committal  of  outrages  is  sanctioned  by  the  mass  of  agricultural  working  people,  as  is 
proved  by  the  difficulty,  amounting  to  an  impossibility,  of  discovering  the  authors  of  the 

crimes.— (Mr.  Richard  Yates.) The  habit  of  making  their  own  regulations  and  joining  in 

the  infliction  of  punishments  for  private  wrongs  is  productive  of  recklessness  and  an  utter  dis- 
regard for  the  law. — (Mr.  Dodwell.) 

“ I could,”  said  Mr.  Dodwell,  “ mention  several  instances,  where  individuals  have  been  pre- 
vented investing  capital  in  the  united  farms  of  several  ejected  tenants  through  fear  of  outrages. 
It  has  been  attempted  (but  in  vain)  to  introduce  experienced  fanners,  men  of  money  and 
information.  Scotchmen  have  applied  to  me  for  large  farms,  and  I have  accepted  their  offers 
with  pleasure,  but,  before  taking  possession  they  have  been  frightened  at  the  state  of  things, 
and  have  withdrawn ; they  had  reason  to  think  that  they  would  not  be  safe.”  It  has  not  been 
found  that  the  man  who  possesses  money  is  disposed  to  offer  the  highest  rent,  the  contrary  is 
the  case,  as  he  has  something  else  but  the  land  to  subsist  on. — (Messrs.  Dodwell  and  Patterson.) 

It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  landlord  to  demand  a year’s  or  half  a year’s  rent  in  hand  as 
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security,  before  he  admits  a tenant.  Most  of  the  witnesses  are  of  opinion,  that  the  practice 
of  bidding  for  lands  rents  greater  than  the  produce  would  warrant,  accounts  for  the  absence 
of  capital.  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  in  answer,  “No;  some  of  the  cheapest  lands  in  the  country 
display  the  greatest  wretchedness.  In  the  year  1822  I visited  a townland  to  see  who  required 
relief ; I found  none  in  want'  of  it,  all  were  comfortable.  A.  fortnight  ago  I visited  the  same 
townland  as  tithe  commissioner,  and  found  the  inhabitants  very  miserable  indeed;  they, 
themselves,  attribute  the  alteration  in  their  condition  solely  to  subdivision;  at  the  time  of  my 
first  visit  there  were  but  20  families  on  the  land ; at  present  there  are  70.” 

There  are  very  few  instances,  if  any,  known  of  tenants,  with  the  exterior  of  poverty,  possess- 
ing property  in  bank  notes  and  coin. — (Mr.  Patterson.') “They  have  no  disposition  to  . 

accumulate,  or  at  any  rate  they  seldom  do  so ; if  they  do  save  money,  the  last  thing  they  spend 
it  on  is  their  land.  I have  known  some  instances  where  industrious  persons  have  amassed 
sums  of  money,  but  they  have  reduced  themselves  to  distress  over  and  over  again  by  their 
extravagance  in  portioning  off  their  children,  and  celebrating  their  marriages.  I was  trea- 
surer of  the  savings’  bank  for  several  years,  and  though  I was  at  the  same  time  in  receipt  of 
rent  from  more  than  2,000  individuals,  not  one  of  them  ever  deposited  a farthing  with  me.” — 

(Mr.  Patterson.) Mr.  Richard  Yates  thinks  that  many  persons  possess  money  who  don’t 

wish  it  to  be  known.  Once,  when  there  was  a run  on  the  banks,  a man  came  to  deposit  £150 
with  him,  and  no  one  would  have  passed  him  without  throwing  him  a halfpenny,  judging  from 
the  clothes  he  wore.  Mr.  O'Connor  says  that  several  persons  have  told  him  that  they  would 
improve  their  lands,  and  build  houses,  but  they  could  not  trust  the  middle-men,  from  whom 
they  held.  “ They  hadn’t  as  much  fear  of  the  head  landlord.”  So  long  as  the  tenants  have 
not  capital,  or  are  unwilling  to  apply  it  to  their  land,  agriculture  must  remain  in  the  rudest 
.state,  and  production  not  exceed  what  mere  manual  labour  can  extract  from  the  land. — (Mr. 
Dodwell.) 

There  are  very  few  instances  of  single  men  holding  farms ; where  such  has  been  the  case  I 
have  not  known  any  difference  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the  rent. — (Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  v.  p.) 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Yates  observes  that  he  has  often  thought  that  the  more  destitute  a man  was, 
the  more  likely  he  was  to  get  married ; sometimes  it  looked  as  if  he  took  a wife  in  desperation, 
feeling  that  he  couldn’t  possibly  be  worse  oft'.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  p.  p.,  stated  that  as  many 
persons  were  annually  married  in  the  townland  of  Ballintemple  as  anywhere  else.  The 
district  to  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  p.  P.,  alludes,  is  a tract  of  land  situated  on  the  sea- 
coast,  which  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  totally  covered  with  drifting  sands  to  a con- 
siderable depth. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  visited  the  place,  and  found  it  still  inhabited  by  a number  of 
persons,  whose  wretched  cabins  were  either  totally  or  partially  immersed  in  sand.  The  roofs 
of  many  were  quite  covered,  and  in  some  cases  had  broken  under  the  weight.  All  traces  of 
the  ancient  soil  had  disappeared.  The  inhabitants  stated  that  they  could  not  leave  the  place, 
as  they  were  unable  to  obtain  permission  to  build  houses  elsewhere ; they  added,  that  of  a 
blowing  night  they  were  obliged  to  keep  watch,  that  the  sand  should  not  accumulate  so  as  to 
smother  them  while  asleep  : they  pointed  out  some  cabins  to  which  access  could  only  be  had 
through  the  chimney  enlarged  sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  use  of  a ladder.  The  Assistant 
Commissioners,  seeing  a young  man,  Pat.  Linahan,  with  a child  in  his  arms,  asked  him  “how 
long  he  had  been  married?”  he  replied,  “About  a year  and  a half.”  In  answer  to  some  other 
questions,  he  stated  that  when  he  was  married  his  portion  of  land  had  been  already  completely 
buried  for  nearly  two  years.  He  had  no  way  of  supporting  a wife  but  by  picking  sea-weed  or 
gathering  shell-fish:  he  thought  if  he  had  a wife,  that  they’d  strive  to  support  each  other;  at 
any  rate,  he  couldn’t  be  worse.  The  day  he  was  married  the  sand  was  six  inches  deep  on  the 
top  of  his  cabin. 

Their  condition  certainly  cannot  be  raised  until  they  abstain  from  offering  too  high  rents. — 

(Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  p.p.) Permanent  employment  would  very  soon  bring  down  the  rents. — 

(Mr.  C.  O'Connor.) 

The  system  of  nominal  rents  leaves  it  uncertain  as  to  how  much  the  landlord  may  collect ; 
it  leads  him  to  hope  for  more  than  he  is  likely  to  receive,  and  thus  tempts  him  to  greater 
expenditure  than  he  can  afford ; such  is  the  case  with  the  largest  proprietor  in  the  county. — 

(Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  p.  p.) His  property  is  greatly  in  arrear ; he  lives  partly  on  what  he 

receives,  and  partly  on  what  he  expects  to  receive. — (Rev.  Mr.  Yates.) In  answer  to  the 

question,  whether,  when  thus  driven  to  distress,  the  landlord  is  frequently  compelled,  in  self 
defence,  to  rack  the  tenantry  ? Sir  A.  Creighton  said  “ If  your  landlord  be  in  debt,  he  will 
let  you — the  tenant — go  to  the  bad  sooner  than  himself.” 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  8. 

The  rent  of  small  holdings  is  paid  sometimes  in  money,  sometimes  in  labour,  but  never  in 
produce.  The  small  farmers  sometimes  give  a stipulated  number  of  days’  labour  besides  a 
money  rent.  The  competition  for  small  holdings  induces  the  tenant  to  bid  a price  which  he  is 
unable  to  pay.  If  a farm  of  5 or  10  acres  becomes  vacant,  competition  induces  the  bidders  to 
offer  any  rent,  trusting  to  the  chance  of  the  landlord  afterwards  reducing  it.  In  this  statement 
the  witnesses  were  unanimous.  Land  is  now  seldom  let  in  quantities  less  than  four  or  five  acres, 
except  the  one  or  two  roods  commonly  let  to  labourers.  Few  landlords  are  inclined  to  set  such 
small  farms  as  even  5 or  10  acres;  no  absentees  do.  There  are  still,  however,  a great  many  of 
these  small  holdings  under  middle-men,  and  a few  under  resident  landlords,  chiefly  the  smaller 
proprietors.  As  the  old  leases  fall  in,  the  landed  proprietors,  especially  the  larger  ones,  almost 
invariably  throw  a number  of  these  small  holdings  into  one  farm,  and  pull  down  the  houses 
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Small  Tenantry. 
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Remedy. 
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upon  them  that  they  may  not  be  let  as  cabins  to  the  labourers.  This  pulling  down  of  small 
tenants’  houses  is  everywhere  practised,  except  by  a few  resident  proprietors,  who  suffer  them 
to  remain  on  account  of  the  higher  price  which  they- can  get  for  their  land  in  this  way.  The 
leases  now  granted  not  only  contain  clauses  to  prevent  the  erection  of  cabins  and  the  subdivision 
of  land  into  small  holdings,  but  sometimes  even  to  pull  down  and  do  away  with  those  already 
existing,  whenever  an  opportunity  may  occur. 

It  occurs  in  some  instances  that  more  is  paid  in  rent  than  is  produced  on  the  land.  This 
happens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and  near  the  sea-coast,  and  in  other  situations  where 
the  labourers  can  occasionally  follow  some  trade,  or  have  employment  for  themselves  or  families, 
in  manufactures,  in  fishing,  and  other  occasional  or  temporary  occupations. 

The  state  'of  the  land,  at  the  expiration  of  a lease,  depends  entirely  on  circumstances.  If  the 
tenant  cannot  depend  on  a renewal,  and  still  more,  if  he  fears  ejection,  he  generally  “ takes  as 
much  as  he  can  out  of  the  land,”  and  runs  it  very  low ; but  if  he  has  confidence  in  his  landlord, 
or  is  sure  of  a new  lease,  it  is  his  interest,  and  therefore  if  he  has  the  means,  his  practice,  to 
keep  the  land  in  good  heart  and  cultivation. 

It  is  general  to  allow  a hanging  gale,  consisting  of  half  a year’s  rent.  Instances  have  been 
known  (but  seldom)  where,  on  account  of  political  differences,  this  has  been  suddenly  called  up : 
some  have  thus  been  e jected  from  their  holdings,  and  replaced  by  persons  (if  such  could  be  got) 
who  were  expected  to  be  more  subservient  in  politics  and  other  matters.  Tenants  are  generally 
a year  in  arrear,  the  landlords  receiving  their  rents  in  payments  of  a pound  or  two  at  a time, 
as  they  can  get  them.  This  is  the  case,  almost  as  a matter  of  course,  owing  to  the  high 
rents  and  the  poverty  of  the  tenants.  The  small  tenant  is  never  able  to  retain  more  than  a bare 
subsistence  for  himself  and  family. 

It  is  thought  that  any  reduction  in  tithes,  county  rates,  (the  latter  amounting  to  from  2s.  to 
3s.  an  acre)  or  any  other  imposts,  would  either  be  too  trifling  to  be  sensibly  beneficial  to  the 
tenant,  or,  if  it  were  considerable,  it  would  be  taken  by  the  landlord,  who,  having  his  tenant  at 
a nominal  rent  above  his  ability  to  pay,  could  demand,  as  arrear,  the  full  amount  of  the  with- 
drawn impost.  The  peasant  must  bid  a high  rent  for  want  of  other  means  of  living,  as  some- 
times, as  in  unfavourable  seasons,  the  rent  even  exceeds  the  total  value  of  what  the  land  produces, 
thus  obliging  him  to  live  on  the  very  precarious  wages  he  can  earn  as  a labourer. 

Crimes,  in  any  way  connected  with  the  taking  of  land,  are  not  frequent  here.  The  only 
offences  prevalent  are  those  which  usually  accompany  general  poverty,  as  petty  larceny.  See. 
Cases  have  sometimes  occurred  where  outrage,  connected  with  the  taking  of  land,  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the.  mass  of  the  working  people,  and  committed  by  persons  who  have  not  them- 
selves been  sufferers  from  the  supposed  injury.  This  has  been  when  the  act  sought  to  be 
revenged  was  of  an  aggravated  nature,  and  considered  as  an  act  of  aggression  against  a whole 
class  of  persons,  and  therefore  taken  up  by  all  as  a matter  in  which  every  man  of  that  class 
was  equally  interested ; such  cases,  however,  appear  to  have  been  very  rare. 

No  persons  are  known  to  have  been  deterred  from  investing  capital,  nor  any  to  have  been 
induced  to  withdraw  their  capital  from  the  neighbourhood,  from  fear  of  disturbances  arising  out 
of  their  taking  land.  It  is  generally  found  that  the  man  without  money  is  more  reckless  in 
overbidding  for  land  than  the  man  who  has  a little  cash,  merely  because  the  former,  having  no 
other  means  whatever  of  subsistence,  flies  to  land  as  his  only  resource ; whereas,  the  latter  may 
have  a chance  of  taking  up  some  little  trade,  keeping  a small  shop,  &c.  A year’s  or  half  a 
year’s  rent  is  sometimes  offered  by  the  tenant,  in  advance,  as  air  inducement  to  the  landlord  to 
set  him  the  land.  It  is  not,  however,  the  custom  to  require  this  as  security  for  the  payment  of 
rent,  nor  is  it  voluntarily  offered,  except  by  small  occupiers  to  middle-men,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
preference.  The  tenant  is  obliged  to  erect  his  house  and  buildings,  make  fences,  drains,  &c., 
entirely  at  his  own  expense ; the  cases  in  which  landlords  have  been  known  to  assist  a tenant 
to  build  even  a house  being  extremely  rare,  and  even  then  only  in  order  to  enable  him  to  erect, 
a better  or  more  substantial  one  than  he  otherwise  could  Ijave  done,  or  perhaps  even  would- have 
done,  if  he  had  had  the  means.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule,  in  the  barony,  is  a nobleman  who 
constantly  assists  his  tenantry  in  making  such  improvements.  Many  cases  are  known  of  tenants 
expending  nearly  their  whole  means  in  erecting  a house  and  buildings,  and,  after  struggling 
on  for  a few  years  on  the  farm,  being  obliged  to  quit,  it ; thus  giving  up  the  whole  of  their 
improvements  to  the  landlord,  without  any  compensation  or  allowance  whatever.  This  practice, 
and  the  overbidding  for  land,  will  account  for  the  asserted  absence  of  capital  among  the  small 
tenantry. 

Leases  are  usual  here ; but  tenants  who  have  not  a lease,  or  whose  lease  is  near  expiring, 
would  be  afraid  of  making  many  improvements,  unless  they  happened  to  have  a landlord  in 
whose  justice  and  liberality  they  could  confide.  The  want  of  capital  causes  the  cultivation  of 
the  country  to  be  kept  in  a very  rude  state,  comparatively,  to  what  it  might  be,  although  there 
has  been  an  immense  improvement  in  every  branch  of  rural  economy  of  late  years ; not,  how- 
ever, from  an  increase  of  capital,  but  from  the  dissemination  of  the  knowledge  of  improved 
methods  of  cultivation,  and  the  introduction  of  superior  breeds  of  stock. 

While  the  small  occupiers  depend  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  produce  of  a small  piece  of 
land,  their  condition  cannot  be  raised  until  they  refrain  from  bidding  such  high  rents.  If 
employment,  say  at  5s.  a-week,  could  be  found  for  them,  they  certainly  would  not  bid  so  high, 
provided  that  employment  were  certain  and  fixed ; but  employment  is  become  so  precarious 
that  they  look  upon  land  as  their  only  certain  means  of  subsistence 

The  landlord  himself,  by  this  system  of  nominal  rents,  is  deluded  into  the  hope  of  collecting 
a larger  amount  of  rent  than  he  can  possibly  realize ; and,  being  thus  tempted  into  greater 
expense  than  he  can  afford,  is  driven  into  distress,  and  frequently  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to 
rack  his  tenantry. 
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For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  9. 

“ I would  say  that  the  rent  of  all  holdings  of  three  acres  and  upwards  is  paid  in  money.” — 

(Mr.  Coyne.) —It  is  not.  now  usual  to  give,  besides  the  rent,  a certain  number  of  days’  labour, 

or  any  other  service. — (All.) The  competition  for  small  holdings  is,  according  to  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Brennan,  P. P.,  and  Mr.  Coyne,  almost  incredible;  and  it  is  found,  almost  everywhere,  that 
the  rent  is  high  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  holding.  Notwithstanding  the  high  rents, 
changes  of  tenantry  are  not  very  frequent,  for  people  adhere  with  the  same  eagerness  to  their 
holdings  with  which  they  venture  any  price  to  obtain  new  ones. — (Messrs.  Coyne  and  M‘Evoy.) 

The  head  landlord  generally  allows  a hanging  gale  of  one  half-year’s  rent;  but  such  is  by 
no  means  the  case  with  those  who  sublet  their  land  to  small  tenants.*  “ The  hanging  gale  has 
not  at  any  time  been  called  up  suddenly  here,  for  our  landlords  are  of  the  popular  party.” — 

(Mr.  Coyne.) “ The  landlord  takes  as  much  of  the  promised  rent  as  he  can  get,  and  allows 

the  remainder  to  stand  over.” — (Captain  Delany.) 

Mr.  Maram,  agent  to  a large  landed  proprietor,  mentioned  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners, 
that  for  the  last  year  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  payment  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 

rents  due. “The  cottier  tenant  cannot,  retain  more  than  a bare  subsistence  for  himself  and 

family  after  paying  the  rent.” — (Captain  Delany.) The  cottier  tenant  would  not  be  a 

gainer  were  tithes,  county  rates.  See.  withdrawn,  inasmuch  as  his  employer  usually  pays 
all  charges  on  the  land. — (Mr.  Cahill.) “The  large  landlords  would  be  able  to  avail  them- 

selves of  the  withdrawn  imposts  by  calling  in  the  arrears,  inasmuch  as  they  have  usually  the 
greatest  amount  of  arrears  due  to  them.” — (Captain  Delany.) 

Captain  Delany  assigns  as  the  reason  that  the  peasantry  are  ever  found  ready  to  bid  exor- 
bitant rents  for  land,  the  fact  that  “ for  most  of  them,  land  affords  the  only  certain  source  of 
even  the  most  ordinary  food : thus,  with  the  alternative  of  starvation  to  themselves  and  family, 
they  are  induced  to  bid  a high  rent,  to  pay  which  they  are  obliged  to  give  up  all  but  a mere 
subsistence.” 

“ Some  years  ago  a system  of  outrage  connected  with  the  taking  of  land  was  universally 
prevalent,  in  addition  to  general  disturbance  resulting  from  the  tithe  system.”  “ The  barony 
has,  however,  been  quite  peaceable  for  some  years,  and  the  cessation  of  outrage  corresponded 
precisely  with  the  cessation  of  the  exaction  of  tithe.”  “ It  was  impossible  that  people  would 
be  quiet  when  such  things  occurred,  as  that  a woman’s  cloak  has  been  stripped  from  her  back 
on  her  way  to  mass  for  tithe  due  to  the  clergyman.” — (Captain  Delany.) 

“The  perpetrators  were  usually  persons  who  had  been  reduced  to  destitution,  and  were 

prompted  to  crime  by  revenge  or  despair.” — (Mr.  J.  Cahill.) The  peasantry  are  now  quiet 

from  a persuasion  that  the  Government  have  come  to  the  determination  of  investigating  the 

causes  of  their  distress. — (Messrs.  Murphy,  Delany,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Brennan,  p. p.) “The 

more  serious  crimes  were  usually  committed  by  persons  brought  from  a distance  and  even 

hired  for  the  purpose.  ’ — (Mr.  Coyne.) None  of  the  witnesses  have  any  reason  to  suppose 

that  any  persons  above  the  small  landholder  have  been  the  instigators  to  these  outrages  with 
a view  to  protect  themselves  from  ejection.  Rents  were  not  so  much  aimed  at  by  them  as  the 
inclination  to  select  tenants  and  to  get  rid  of  small  occupants.  So  much  sanctioned  were  these 
outrages  by  the  mass  of  the  agricultural  people,  that,  they  always  manifested  joy  when  they 
heard  of  them. — (Captain  Delany  and  Mr.  Cahill.) 

The  witnesses  are  not  acquainted  with  any  instances  in  which  strangers  have  been  deterred 
from  investing  their  capital  in  this  barony,  but  Captain  Delany  declares  it  as  his  opinion  that 
“no  person  acquainted  with  the  feelings'  of  the  people  would  dare  to  take  lands  in  Galmoy 
over  the  heads  of  the  present  possessors.”  When  a small  tenant  gets  money  he  thinks  he  can 
never  lay  it  out  quick  enough  in  land ; he  not  only  bids  the  higher  rent  for  any  land  that  may 
be  vacant,  but  he  is  always  ready  to  give  money  in  hand  to  the  landlord  by  way  of  fine,  or  to 
any  other  person  for  his  interest.  Fines  equal  to  half  the  fee  simple  value  are  commonly 
given  for  the  good-will  of  small  holdings  of  a few  acres,  even  where  the  rent  is  beyond  the  real 

yearly  value. — (Messrs.  J.  Kelly,  Cahill,  and  Delany.) Mr.  J.  Kelly  states  that  “he  has 

known  many  poor  men  to  take  land  which  they  well  knew  Was  too  dear,  merely  in  order  to 

give  it.  in  portions  to  their  daughters,  who  could  not  otherwise  obtain  husbands.” It  is  not 

usual  for  the  landlord  to  require  a year’s  or  half  a year’s  rent  in  hand  before  he  admits  the 

tenant.— (All.) “High  rents  and,  still  more,  the  ignorance  of  good  husbandry  render  it 

almost  impossible  for  a small  tenant  to  accumulate  money ; the  exception  is  when  he  has  Grown- 
up sons,  and  a sufficiency  of  land  to  employ  them  permanently.” — (Mr.  Dermody.)  ° 

“It  is  rare  to  meet  with  farms  in  the  occupation  of  unmarried  men ; if  a single  man  take  a 
farm,  he  does  so  (in  general)  in  order  to  prepare  for  marriage;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that 
in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  a wife  with  a good  fortune  he  bids  higher  than  any  one  else.” — . 

(Captain  Delany.) People  look  more  to  the  number  of  acres  that  a young  man  holds  than 

to  their  real  value. — (Mr.  Walpole.) Many  men  are  certainly  induced  to  marry,  feeling 

that  their  condition  cannot  be  made  worse. — (All.) -“Those  who  are  a grade  above  the 

cottier  are  more  cautious  as  to  marriage,  and  it  is  chiefly  among  small  farmers  that  you  will 
find  bachelors.” — (Mr.  Walpole.) 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  never  can  be  raised  until  they  abstain  from  offering  such  high 

rents. — (All.) Their  reluctance  to  do  without  land  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  persuaclino- 

them  that  any  proposed  employment  could  be  permanent;  if  they  were  once  assured  that  they 

* The  Assistant  Commissioners  met  with  numerous  instances  where  holders  of  from  two  to  seven 
acres  were  obliged  to  pay  up  to  the  day  the  rent  due  to  the  middle-man  from  whom  they  held,  the 
latter  being  often  in  arrear  to  the  proprietor  beyond  the  usual  half-year.  The  small  tenants  in  question, 
who  often  paid  double  the  rent  due  by  their  immediate  landlord,  were  well  aware  that  their  payments 
did  not  reach  the  proprietor  in  fee. 
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Effect  on  Popula- 
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Remedy. 
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could  earn  5s.  a- week,  or  even  less,  they  would  soon  abstain  from  offering  their  present  rents. 
— (Mr.  J.  Kelly  and  Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  P.  P.) 

“The  system  of  nominal  rents  leads  the  landlord  into  greater  expenditure  than  he  can  afford. 
A landlord  lives  up  to  what  I promise  him,  and  not  to  what  I pay  him;  if  he  gets  75  per 
cent,  he  is  very  lucky  in  my  opinion,  and  I believe  he  would  think  so  himself  too  if  the  truth 
were  known.  Where  the  landlord  has  to  pay  heavy  interest  on  mortgages,  he,  of  course,  cannot 
afford  to  spare  his  tenantry,  and  if  the  property  be  taken  out  of  his  hands  altogether  by  his 
creditors,  the  ruin  of  one  party  is  very  likely 'to  be  followed  by  the  ruin  of  the  other.” — 
(Captain  Delany .) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  10. 

The  rent  of  small  holdings  is  always  paid  in  money.  Mr.  O’  Connor,  however,  thinks  that 
there  are  some  estates  on  which  duty-labour  and  duty-fowls  are  required  in  addition  to  a rent 
which  is  in  no  degree  lower  than  on  surrounding  lands  where  such  additional  payments  are  not 
made.  Mr.  J.  Ryan  mentions  cases  in  which  a certain  number  of  cars  are  required  from  the 
tenants  to  assist  in  bringing  home  the  coals  or  turf  of  the  landlord  or  his  agent.  “The  thing,” 
adds  this  witness,  “is  not  compulsory,  but  when  people  are  in  arrear  it  is  better  for  them  not  to 

Such  is  the  competition  for  small  holdings  that  many  are  induced  to  bid  a rent  which  they 
are  quite  unable  to  pay,  and  the  consequence  is  that  a large  number  of  fanners  are  in  arrear 

from  one  to  three  half-years. — (Messrs.  O'Connor,  Doyle,  and  M‘ Henry.) Mr.  Flood,  of 

Flood  Hall,  observes  on  this  point,  “ It  also  often  happens  that  when  the  middle-man  has 
contrived  to  get  in  arrear  with  the  head  landlord,  the  tenants  of  the  former  are  nevertheless 
compelled  to  pay  up  to  the  day.” 

If  a farm  of  five  or  ten  acres  were  vacant  there  would  be  50  persons  in  search  of  it,  and 
more  if  they  thought  they  had  any  chance.  The  mode  of  obtaining  tenants  at  present  in  use  is 
to  receive  proposals  from  the  several  bidders,  and  to. select  the  one  who  appears  most,  eligible. 
“The  system  of  canting  land,  or  of  putting  advertisements  in  the  papers,  that  a vacant  farm  will 

be  let  to  the  highest  bidder,  has  quite  gone  by.”— (Mr.  Flood.) In  reply  to  Mr.  Flood, 

Mr.  O'Connor  states  that  public  canting  has  been  rendered  superfluous  by  the  increasing  com- 
petition, but  that  as  high  rents,  comparatively  to  prices,  are  now  obtained  by  outbidding  in 
private  proposals  as  formerly  by  in-auetion. 

A hanging  gale  consisting  of  one  half-year’s. rent  is- very  generally  allowed,  but  it.  is  probably 
less  a matter  of  good  will  than  of  necessity.  Messrs.  O'  Connor,  Ryan,  and  most,  of  the  other 
witnesses,  declare  themselves  unacquainted  with  an  instance  of  the  hanging  gale  being  suddenly 
called  up  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  country.  John  Brophy,  however,  states  that,  to  his 
knowledge,  it  was*  done  in  three  instances  on  the  estate  of  one  proprietor  after  an  election.  The 
parties  were  fortunately  able  to  pay  without  any  great  inconvenience. 

The  landlord  generally  takes  as  much  of  the  promised  rent  as  he  can  get. 

Remissions  of  rent  are  not  by  any  means  made  as  a matter  of  course  each  year.  Mr. 
Splint  says,  “ I have  only  heard  of  two  or  three  instances  this  season.”  Several  landlords 
have  made  a remission  to  their  tenants  upon  their  last  half-year’s  rent  in  consequence  of  the 
present  depression  in  the  prices  of  corn. 

The  cottier  tenant,  that  is  the  labourer  of  the  farmer,  would  not.  gain  by  the  withdrawal  of 
any  impost,  except,  in  so  far  as  his  employer’s  means  to  improve  his  condition  would  be 
increased;  he  gets  his  land  clear  of  all  taxes  and  charges.  The  small  tenant,  however,  who 

holds  his  land  by  lease,  would  gain  to  the  extent  of  the  imposts  withdrawn. — (Mr.  Splint.) 

“ Where  an  arrear  was  due  the  landlords  would  certainly  have  it  in  their  power  to  demand  on 
that  account  the  full  amount  of  the  impost  withdrawn,  but  I think  they  would  not  do  so  to  any 
great  extent.” — (Mr.  Splint.)  . 

“ Land  is  the  peasant’s  only  sure  mode  of  subsistence,  and  he  will  take  it  at  any  price.” — 

(Messrs.  M‘Henry  and  Splint.) “A  man  that  has  land,”  observes  John  Brophy,  a 

labourer,  “is  always  sure  of  a meal  of  potatoes  at  any  rate.”  All  the  witnesses  agree  that  the 
majority  of  small  holders  give  up  in  the  shape  of  rent  all  but  a bare  subsistence. 

Mr.  Flood  states,  “ It  is  my  opinion  that  almost  all  the  outrages  committed  in  this  district 
are,  or  have  been,  connected  with  tithes  or  the  taking  of  land ; speaking  as  a magistrate,  very 
few  cases  of  ordinary  felony  come  under  my  observation.” 

The  following  list  of  outrages  connected  with  the  taking  of  land,  was  furnished  by  the  chief 
constable  of  police  in  this  town  (Thomastown).  The  crimes  result,  in  great  part,  either  from 
absolute  destitution  caused  by  the  loss  ol  land,  or  from  the  fear  of  it. 

On  the  20th  of  September  1833,  at  night,  the  houses  of  Richard  Browne  and  James  Con- 
way, of  Kilcarry,  were  attacked  by  an  armed  party,  about  10  in  number,  who  swore  them  to 
give  up  their  houses  and  land. 

22nd  November  1832. — An  armed  party  visited  the  houses  of  James  Dinneef  and  Widow 
Dullard,  of  Killarney,  and  ordered  them  to  give  up  their  land,  and  beat  Dinneef  severely. 

3rd  December  1832.— The  house  of  Edward  Murphy,  of  Kilmurry,  was  attacked  by  ail 
armed  party,  about  20  in  number,  who  beat  him  severely,  and  swore  him  to  give  up  his  farm. 

5th  January  1833. — A threatening  notice  was  served  on  Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  Killiney, 

stating  that  his  days  were  but  few  if  he  did  not  give  up  his  farm. 

8th  January  1833. — On  this  night  a man  named  Edward  Murphy  was  attacked,  fired  at, 
and  severely  wounded  by  two  men  on  the  road  at  Kiljames,  near  Thomastown,  in  consequence 
of  having  taken  a farm. 
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15th  January  1833. — A man  named  Richard  Holehan,  of  Catheralsrath,  was  served  with  a Small  Tenantry. 
threatening  notice,  ordering  him  to  give  up  his  land.  

22nd  January  1833. — At  night,  the  house  of  a man  named  Michael  Sullivan,  of  Annamult,  Leinster. 
was  attacked  by  an  armed  party,  who  heat  him  severely  and  ordered  him  to  give  up  a farm  of  County  Kilkenny, 
three  acres.  ~ — _ 

22nd  January  1833 — At  night,  the  houses  of  Michael  Phelan  and  Cormack  Fielding,  ot  EXtakeITbynS 
Annamult,  were  attacked  by  an  armed  party,  who  ordered  them  not  to  sleep  another  night  in  John  Power,  Esq. 
their  houses ; that  if  they  did  they  would  murder  them.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

22nd  January  1833. — At  night,  the  house  ot  James  Hickey,  of  Annamult,  was  attacked  by  n rf  , 
an  armed  party,  who  heat  him  severely  and  ordered  him  to  give  up  three  acres  of  land.  ‘ X ~ uowran. 

22nd  January  1833. — At  night,  the  house  of  Dennis  Dunn,  of  Ennisnagg,  was  attacked  by 
an  armed  party,  in  consequence  of  his  having  taken  land. 

14th  February  1833. — At  night,  the  house  of  John  Gorman,  of  Kilmanahan,  was  attacked 
by  an  armed  party,  who  swore  him  to  give  up  some  land. 

27th  February  1833. — At  night,  an  armed  party  attacked  the  house  of  James  Clooney,  of 
Barretstown,  and  ordered  him  to  divide  his  land  into  lots. 

5th  March  1833. — At  night,  an  armed  party  attacked  the  house  of  Edward  Hanrahan,  of 
Stonecarty,  and  threatened  him  with  death  if  he  did  not  give  up  his  land. 

27th  March  1833. — Two  men,  armed  with  pistols,  came  to  the  house  of  James  Cummerford, 
of  Rossboultry,  and  ordered  him  to  tell  John  Casee  and  Edward  Walsh  to  give  up  their  farms! 

20th  March  1833. — At  night,  the  houses  of  John  Galven  and  James  Conway,  of  Ruppah, 
were  attacked  by  an  armed  party,  who  ordered  them  to  give  up  their  farms. 


“ So  general  is  this  system  of  violence  connected  with  land,  that  even  the  landlord  cannot,  in 

some  instances,  enter  into  possession  of  his  own  lands.”— (Rev.  Mr.  Irwin.) It  often  comes 

out  on  trials,  that  both  those  interested  and  those  not  interested,  in  the  act  sought  to  be 

avenged,  have  equally  participated  in  the  crime. — (Mr.  Flood.) It  is  not  known  that  persons 

much  above  the  small  landholders  have  instigated  the  peasantry  to  those  outrages. 

The  persons  concerned  in  them  do  not  seem  to  direct  their  attention  so  much  to  the  lowering 
of  rents,  as  to- preventing  the  free  disposal  of  land  in  the  way  of  changing  tenants. — (Mr. 

Splint.) 

The  committal  of  them  is  undoubtedly  approved  of  by  the  labouring  portion  of  the  agricul- 
tural population  as  necessary  to  protect  their  general  interest ; and  to  this  habit  of  making  their 
own  regulations,  and  combining  lor  the  revenge  of  private  injuries,  may  be  traced  much  of  the 
lawless  habits  and  recklessness  of  life  so  prevalent  among  them. 

The  obvious  consequences  of  these  outrages  would  be  to  prevent  capitalists  from  exposing  EffectontheAccu- 
themselves  to  danger  by  coming  into  the  country.  “I  have  met  with  manufacturers  in  the  mulation  and  Intro- 
north  of  England  who  have  declared  to  me,  that  they  would  be  delighted  to  avail  themselves  Auction  of  Capital, 
of  the  great  water  power,  and  of  the  cheap  labour,  of  this  country,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  prevented  their  doing  so.” — (Mr.  Robbins,  of  Firgrove.)  None 
of  the  witnesses  are  aware  of  these  outrages  having  forced  capital  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  neighbourhood. 

It  is  not  a general  custom,  among  any  class  of  landlords,  to  require  a portion  of  the  rent  in 
hand  as  security  before  admitting  a tenant. 

“ The  instances  in  which  capital  is  accumulated  are  very  rare,  and  the  thing  cannot  take 
place  in  small  farms,  except  where  the  rent  is  moderate,  and  by  the  practice  of  the  strictest 
parsimony,  and  using  the  meanest  food.” — (Messrs.  Splint  and  O'Connor.) 

N o farmer  will  improve  land  toward  the  termination  of  his  lease,  and  a tenant  at  will  would  Effect  in  preventing 
be  always  afraid  to  lay  out  more  than  he  is  absolutely  compelled  to  do;  but  the  want  of  the  Application  of 
capital  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  wretched  state  of  agriculture.  Capital  to  the  Land. 

“ llar(ily  find  a single  (unmarried)  man  among  the  smaller  occupiers  of  land.” — Effect  on  Popula- 

(Mr.  Splint  and  Rev.  Mr.  Cody,  p.  p.) “ I am  quite  convinced  that  many  of  the  labourers  tion. 

get  married  under  the  idea  that  they  cannot  make  their  condition  worse  than  it  is.  I have 
reasoned  with  some  poor  people  who  were  about  to  take  wives,  and  I could  hardly  persuade 
them  that  they  were  doing  what  would  be  likely  to  add  to  their  poverty ; more  than  one  has 
replied  to  rue,  £ At  any  rate,  if  it  come  to  the  worst,  the  wife  can 'take  to  begging.’” — 

(Mr.  0 Connor.)  There  is  a remarkable  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  more  comfort- 
able and  the  nearly  destitute  classes.  Mr.  M‘ Henry  says,  “ A comfortable  farmer’s  son  is 
very  slow  to  marry ; he  not  only  marries  later  in  life,  but  he  always  waits  until  he  gets  a <rirl 
with  a fortune  ; below  the  class  of  middling  farmers,  unmarried  men  above  25  years  of  age  are 
very  uncommon  in  the  country.” 

“ Whatever  it  arises  from,  the  people  are  certainly  very  unwilling  to  discover  their  real  cir-  Effect  on  general 
cumstances,  and  look  with  suspicion  on  any  one  who  seeks  to  inquire  into  them.” — Habits. 

(Mr.  M‘ Henry.) 

“ I am  afraid  that  they  deem  it  of  importance  to  them  to  assume  an  air  of  poverty,  fearing 
that  a greater  portion  of  the  nominal  rent  would  be  exacted  from  them.  It  is  common  to  see 
tile  houses  of  considerable  farmers  display  as  little  cleanliness  or  attention  to  appearance  as  the 
cabins  of  the  poorest  labourers,  whose  means  will  not  allow  of  better.” — (Messrs.  Splint  and 

Henry.)  Their  being  without  the  hope  of  ever  possessing  more  than  a bare  subsistence, 

Mdoiibtedly  operates  to  produce  and  continue  reckless  habits  among  the  peasantry. 

All  the  witnesses  are  agreed  that  while  the  peasantry  offer  the  present  rents,  their  condition  Remedy, 
can  scarcely  be  bettered. 

Mr.  O Connor  thinks  that  even  if  permanent  employment  at  wages  could  be  had,  it  would 
not  immediately  produce  an  equivalent  effect  in  withdrawing  the  competition  for,  and  reducing 
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the  rent  of  land ; he  says,  “ I think  that  at  first  the  labourers  would  prefer  the  land,  even  at  a 
disadvantage,  say  of  Is.  a- week ; they  were  so  accustomed  to  consider  the  possession  of  it  as  the 
most  desirable,  as  well  as  most  certain,  means  of  obtaining  a livelihood.  However,  it  they  were 
convinced  that'the  employment  were  of  a permanent  nature,  they  would,  of  course,  prefer  it  to 

holding  land  upon  terms  not  affording  them  as  good  a subsistence.” -David  Brophy,  a 

labourer,  who  heard  Mr.  O'Connor  express  himself  in  these  words,  exclaimed,  “ Ay  faith! 

that’s  just  what  I think  myself.” •"  For  my  part,”  says  Mr.  E.  Robbins,  “ I think  they 

would  soon  learn  to  prefer  the  wages;  but  at  present,  their  greatest  ambition  is  to  get  a bit 

The  witnesses  believe  that  in  this  barony,  the  landlords  do  not  generally  suffer  from  the 
system  of  nominal  rents ; though  elsewhere,  by  making  the  amount  of  their  income  appear 
greater  than  it  really  is,  it  tempts  them  into  an  expenditure  they  cannot  afford,  and  involves 
them  in  consequent  embarrassment. 


King’s  County. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 


Amount  of  Rent, 
and  Mode  of  Pay- 


Cause  of  the  Pea- 
santry bidding 
Rents  above  their 
Means  of  paying. 
Effect  of  the  Sys- 
tem in  the  Creation’ 
of  Crime. 


Effects  of  the  Sys- 
tem in  the  Accu- 
mulation and  Intro- 
duction of  Capital. 


Effect  in  prevent- 
ing the  Application 
of  Capital  to  the 
Land. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  11. 

The  rent  of  small  holdings  is  paid  in  money ; it  is  now  very  seldom  made  part  of  the  agree- 
ment that  the  tenant  should  give  the  landlord  a certain  number  of  days’  labour. 

These  small  tenants  will  bid  any  rent  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  land,  either  often  trust- 
ing that  the  landlord  will  afterwards  lower  the  rent,  or  knowing  he  can  get  no  more  from  them 
than  the  land  produces.  “ If  I had  a farm  of  5 or  10  acres  vacant,  some  of  the  bidders  would 

offer  a rent  that  I would  not  accept.”— (Mr.  Walker.) On  this  account,  the  highest 

bidders  for  small  farms  are  often  not  accepted.  A tradesman  in  the  country  will  generally 
offer  higher  for  land  near  him  than  any  other  person,  and  is  in  general  accepted,  as  being 
likely  to  prove  a solvent  tenant. 

The  March  rent  is  in  general  expected  to  be  paid  in  July,  some  landlords  are  satisfied  if  it 
is  paid  before  the  next  half-year  is  due  in  September ; whatever  balance  is  left  unpaid,  is  not 
excused,  but  in  general  kept  hanging  over  the  tenant  as  arrears.  A hanging  gale  used  to 
be  allowed  20  or  30  years  ago ; it  was  recalled  when  times  were  very  good,  and  the  tenants 
well  able  to  pay. 

The  small  tenant  is  not  generally  able  to  retain  more  than  a bare  subsistence  lor  himself 
and  family ; but  Mr.  Walker  says,  that  he  has  known  a few  individual  instances  in  which 
small  tenants  have  managed,  by  carefulness  and  industry,  to  save  money  on  land  set  at  the 
usual  high  rates ; this  has  been  especially  the  case  since  the  establishment  of  savings  banks. 

If  tithes,  county  rates,  or  any  other  imposts  were  remitted,  the  present  holders,  who  have 
leases,  would  be  gainers ; but  ultimately  the  advantage  must  go  to  the  landlords. 

The  peasant  will  bid  a rent  for  land  which  he  well  knows  is  out  of  his  power  to  pay, 
because  he  has  no  other  way  of  employing  either  his  time  or  his  money. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  French,  and  Mr.  Richardson,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  outrages  that  have 
been  committed  in  this  barony,  have  not  been  connected  with  the  taking  or  letting  of  land, 
they  cannot  recollect  any  cases  of  ejected  tenants  committing  acts  of  violence. 

Rents  have  not  been  affected  by  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry. 

The  habit  of  making  regulations,  and  joining  in  the  infliction  of  punishment  for  private 
wrongs,  so  far  as  it  exists,  must  tend  to  create  lawlessness  among  the  lower  orders.— (Mr. 
Atkinson.)  . . 

Mr.  Walker  says,  there  is  no  doubt  but  people  have  been  deterred  from  investing  capital 
in  farming  and  other  occupations  in  this  neighbourhood,  from  the  fear  of  disturbances  arising 
out  of  their  taking  land,  and  joining  small  farms.  No  large  farmers,  taking  with  them 
much  capital,  have  withdrawn  from  the  neighbourhood;  but  many  small  farmers  have 
emigrated. 

Mr.  Walker  thinks,  that  if  a cottier  tenant  happened  to  be  possessed  of  a little  money,  he 
would  be  willing  to  pay  a part  of  that  money  as  a fine  for  a small  holding,  and,  besides,  pay 
such  a rent  as  would  leave  him  nothing  but  a bare  subsistence. 

It  is  not  common  for  the  landlords  to  require  part  of  the  rent  in  hand,  as  security,  before  he 
admits  a tenant. — Mr.  Gleeson,  however,  says  that  he  knew  an  instance  this  year  in  Kilcom- 
mon  parish,  where  a new  tenant  had  to  deposit  £100  (half  a year’s  rent)  in  his  landlord’s 
hands,  which  sum  was  to  be  allowed  in  his  rent  before  he  left  the  farm. — Mr.  Walker  says 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  new  tenants  lend  money  bearing  interest  to  the  landlord,  but 
this  is  not  considered  as  a deposit  of  rent.  These  two  last  observations,  however,  apply  to 
large  farmers,  and  do  not  affect  the  case  of  small  farmers.  These  latter,  though  they  do  not 
pay  rent  before  hand,  often  pay  so  much  as  a fine  to  get  possession  of  a farm  as  to  straiten 
them  considerably  in  capital  for  the  management  of  it,  which  of  course  reduces  their  chances 
of  succeeding.  The  tenant’s  capital  is  also  absorbed  in  buildings,  fences,  drains,  & c. — Mr. 
Walker  says,  that  tenants  almost  universally  make  and  repair  all  the  buildings  upon  farms; 
that  he  only  knows  one  exception,  in  the  parish  of  Aucon,  where  a landlord  has  built  a number 
of  farm  houses  of  a superior  description  for  his  tenants. 

The  high  rents,  caused  by  the  great  competition  for  land,  operate  in  some  degree  in 
preventing  the  accumulation  of  capital  among  the  small  tenantry ; but,  in  many  cases,  their 
poverty  is  increased'  by  their  own  negligence,  for  men  doing  moderately  well  may  be  seen  on 
high  rented  land,  where  others  are  in  great  poverty. 

Some  instances  are  known  of  tenants,  bearing  the  exterior  of  great  poverty,  possessing  pro- 
perty in  bank  notes  and  coin ; but  the  witnesses  do  not  believe  that  the  appearance  of  poverty 
is  assumed  for  feat  of  the  landlord  raising  the  rent. 

In  cases  of  farms  nearly  out  of  lease  tenants  are  afraid  to  lay  out  capital  which  they 
possess,  lest  their  rents  should  be  raised;  no  tenant  will  lay  out  capital  on  land,  if  his  landlord 
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has  it  in  his  power,  or  is  likely  to  raise  his  rents,  but  the  want  of  capital  is  the  great  cause  of 
the  non-improvement  of  land. 

The  farmers  in  this  barony  cannot  be  said  to  be  without  skill. 

There  are  very  few  unmarried  men  holding  land ; Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Gleeson  cannot 
recollect  three  in  the  parish. — Mr.  Walker  says,  he  does  think  that  those  in  middling  circum- 
stances are  less  likely  to  marry  early  than  the  poorest  wretches. 

The  witnesses  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  desire  among  the  peasantry  to  be  thought  in 
greater  misery  than  they  really  are,  nor  that  reckless  habits  are  prevalent  among  them  ; but 
believe  that  their  being  without  the  hope  of  possessing  more  than  a bare  subsistance  makes  it 
easier  to  get  disturbances  raised  among  them. 

Hio-h  rents  are  one  cause  of  the  general  poverty,  but  the  bad  farming  and  love  of  whiskey 
are  afso  causes.  Mr.  Atkinson  states,  “I  know  two  instances  of  farmers  holding  land  at  5s. 
an  acre ; and  the  surrounding  farmers,  holding  at  £1  an  acre,  are  in  much  better  condition.” 

The  witnesses  do  not  think  that  a man  would  knowingly  offer  more  rent  for  land  than  it  will 
actually  make,  but  the  greatest  anxiety  is  always  shown  to  get  possession  of  land,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  to  what  lengths  a man  would  go  who  had  money  and  wished  to  get  land. 
Captain  Richardson  states,  “ I have  known  an  instance  of  a farmer,  last  year,  giving  £400 
fine  for  a farm  at  a rent  of  £1.  8s.  an  acre,  who  has  now  applied  for  a reduction  of  rent.” 

The  witnesses  do  not  know  any  instances  of  landlords  being  tempted  into  an  expenditure 
exceeding  their  real  incomes  by  the  system  of  nominal  rents. 

Landlords  in  distress  are  naturally  tempted  to  press  their  tenants  more  for  their  rents  than 
more  wealthy  proprietors ; but  the  witnesses  state  no  particular  instance. 


Small  Tenantry. 

Leinster. 
King’s  County. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Clonlisk. 

Effect  on  Popula- 
tion. 

Effect  on  general 
Habits. 

Remedy. 


For  the  Names  of  those  toho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  12.  Exta“^°a*‘°ns 

The  rent  of  the  small  holdings  in  this  barony  is  paid  entirely  in  money,  though  occasionally  Jj  ’HoTescu" 

days  are  given  to  the  landlord  for  making  or  drawing  turf,  &c.  For  these  small  holdings  the  . ’ 

competition  is  so  great,  that,  as  Mr.  Odium  says,  “ they  would  give  the  last  farthing  to  get  j}ars  PhMpstown, 
possession.”  “Ay,  and  would  bid  as  much  as  would  not  leave  them  better  food  than  Upper  and  Lower. 

‘ lumpers,’  and  not  enough  even  of  them.” — (Mr.  Walsh.) In  case  of  a farm  of  five  or  ten  acres  — — 

being  vacant  in  the  district,  Mr.  Odium  said  that  “ 40,  ay  50,  would  be  looking  for  it ; and  AnJ‘™n'j  ofrpenf:’ 
men  not  able  to  stock  half  an  acre.  Most  probably  lives  might  be  lost  about  the  taking  of  it  * ana;uodeoU  ayinS- 
He  gave  as  the  reason  of  this  anxiety,  “that  they  were  sure  of  a home.”  “When  land  is  out 
of  lease  in  this  neighbourhood  the  large  proprietors  send  out  a valuator ; but  in  case  of  a 

middle-man  having  land  to  set,  he  generally  lets  to  the  highest  bidder.” — (Mr.  Odium.) A 

hanging  gale  of  half  a year’s  rent  is  usually  allowed,  nor  is  it  called  in  upon  any  occasions; 
but  Mr.  Walsh  states  that  “ there  is  no  remission  of  rent  in  a bad  year ; and  though  almost 
all  the  country  is  in  arrear,  there  is  nothing  like  striking  off  this  arrear  ; and  a greater  injury 
could  not  be  done  to  any  man  than  to  keep  a debt  hanging  over  him  which  he  can  never  pay.” 

And  Mr.  Odium  adds,  “ If  a good  year  comes,  all  the  profit  is  swallowed  in  arrears,  so  that 
the  people  are  dispirited,  and  it  is  impossible  for  capital  to  accumulate.”  In  bad  seasons 
remission  of  rent  is  not  usual ; but  it  was  mentioned  that,  the  tenantry  in  every  part  of  the 
barony  were  in  arrear,  and  that  the  small  tenants  have  nothing  left  but  lumpers  and  butter- 
milk. Mr.  Odium  was  of  opinion  that,  if  tithes  or  any  imposts  affecting  the  land  were  with- 
drawn, the  landlord  would  be  bettered  by  it,  inasmuch  as  he  would  thus  be  enabled  to  collect 
more  of  the  arrear,  although,  as  Mr.  Walsh  says,  he  demands  too  much  already. 

Mr.  O' Connor  says,  “A  man  bids  for  land  because  he  has  no  alternative:  the  land  must  Cause  of  the  Pea- 
be  had  if  possible,  and  you’ll  find  men  giving  a premium  to  get  into  a farm  where  another  Rents  aboveYheir 
had  just  been  broken.  It  arises  from  some  notiou  that,  may  be,  prices  would  rise,  or  some  Means  of  Paying, 
reduction  be  made  in  the  rent;  at  all  events,  a man  will  have  a home  for  some  time.”  Under 
.these  instigations  a sum  is  often  offered  for  land  which  the  bidder  knows  well  to  be  out  of 
his  power  to  pay ; and  he  is  obliged  to  give  up  everything  but  what  is  barely  sufficient  to 
sustain  life. 


Many  of  the  crimes  committed  in  the  neighbourhood  are  connected  with  the  taking  of  land;  Effects  of  the  Sys- 
and  Mr.  Odium  states  that  “there  is  a feeling  among  the  people  that  no  man  has  a right  to  Crime  Lreatl°n 
come  in  on  the  land  of  another.”  He  adds  that  “ he  considers  destitution  to  be  the  cause  of 
this  feeling,  and  a soreness  arising  out  of  what  they  conceive  unjust  dealing  on  the  part  of 
the  landlords  : thus,  for  instance,  when  a man  is  put  out,  and  his  successor  gets  the  land  at 
a lower  rate  than  it  was  set  for  before,  the  tenant  who  has  been  ejected  thinks  that  he  Should 
have  got  a trial  at  the  lowered  rent.”  It  was  stated  that  in  many  cases  the  ejected  tenant 
suffers  extremely,  and  that  there  is  a very  general  feeling  in  favour  of  those  dispossessed ; 
but  Mr.  Kennedy  observes  that,  in  general,  when  a crime  is  committed,  it  is  some  person 
connected  with  the  dispossessed  family  who  perpetrates  it..  He  mentioned  the  following  case 
as  having  occurred  a few  years  since : “ A farmer  hired  a soldier  to  shoot  a man  who  took 
his  farm ; the  soldier  did  so,  and  afterwards  turned  king’s  evidence,  and  the  farmer  was 
hanged.”  Mr.  Ocllum  states  that  there  has  not.  been  any  combination  here  against  rents ; 
and  Mr.  Porter  added,  “ It  is  not  that  they  will  not  pay,  but  they  cannot.”  To  outrages 
committed  about  the  taking  of  land  the  sanction  of  the  agricultural  classes  is  very  generally 
given;  and  Mr.  Kennedy  says,  “There  is  every  opposition  given  to  a newcomer,  and  few 
would  be  willing  to  take  land  from  which  a man  has  been  ejected upon  which  Mr.  Odium 
observed,  “ I don’t  know  that:  so  great  is  the  anxiety  to  obtain  land  that  men  are  willing  to 
run  all  risks.”  This  custom  of  making  their  own  regulations,  and  uniting  to  redress  their  Effect  of  the  g 
wrongs,  was  .considered  very  mischievous  in  its  consequences.  Mr.  Odium  remarked,  “There  tem  on  tjie  ^ccu- 
cannot  be  a worse  custom  ; but  latterly  the  country  is  quiet,  and  the  feeling  not  so  strong.”  mutation  and  Intro- 
Mr.  Porter  did  not  conceive  that  the  fear  of  disturbances  prevented  any  persons  from  duction  of  Capital. 

H H H 
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Small  Tenantry,  investing  capital  in  farms  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  mentioned  a case  of  a large  farm 
~ held  lately  by  an  individual,  who  was  ejected  from  it,  and  a farmer  from  the  county  Kildare 

Leinster.  came  down  an(j  took  it.  Neither  was  it  known  that  any  persons  withdrew  their  capital 
ing  s loun  j.  through  fear  of  violence.  With  regard  to  capital  among  small  tenants,  Mr.  Odium  says  that 
Examinations  when  a small  farmer  has  any  little  money,  he  always  bids  the  higher  for  land;  in  fact  he  bids 
taken  by  the  last  farthing,  and  leaves  himself  without  as  much  as  would  stock  a rood  of  land.  He 
Jonathan  Binns,  Esq.  likewise  stated  that,  in  the  case  of  under-letters,  a sum  of  money  is  often  given  in  hand,  but 

ames ' sq'  not  in  the  case  of  the  great  proprietors ; so  that  the  tenant  frequently  wants  the  capital  neces- 

Bars.  Philipstown,  sai7  to  Purchas<?  stock  and  implements.  With  regard  to  the  accumulation  of  capital  among 
Upper  and  Lower!  the  small  tenantry,  or  the  possibility  of  the  farmer’s  making  money  now,  Mr.  Walsh  states 

— ■ — — — that  there  is  not  one  shilling  in  the  farmer’s  hands  now  for  every  pound  formerly,  even  10  years 

ago  : and  Mr.  O'Connor  corroborates  this  opinion  by  saying  “that  the  farmers  are  all  losing; 
it  is  in  the  landlords’  power  to  put  them  out  on  the  road  in  every  part  of  the  country.”  The 
observation  of  Mr.  Odium,  as  to  the  possession  of  capital  by  the  tenantry,  was,  “ The  land- 
lords have  taken  it  all  with  them.” 

Effect  in  prevent-  With  regard  to  the  concealment,  of  money  among  the  tenantry,  lest  they  may  be  called  on 
of  CapdaHo  the  °n  ^01  more  rent>  Mr.  Odium  observes,  “ In  truth  there  is  no  concealment  of  money,  for  there  is 
Land.  no  money  to  conceal.  The  nominal  rents  which  have  been  kept  up  have  done  incalculable 

injury.  A heavy  arrear  hurts  industry ; it  is  a chain  round  the  farmer’s  neck  that  prevents 
him  from  using  his  hand.”  It  was  everywhere  apparent  through  the  barony  that  the  want  of 
sufficient  capital  caused  the  cultivation  to  be  kept  in  the  rudest  state ; and  it  was  stated  that 
the  land  was  exhausted  by  efforts  to  make  large  rents  without  adequate  capital  to  cultivate 
the  land. 

Effect  on  Popula-  It  was  the  general  impression  that  many  persons  marry  from  the  conviction  that  their  condi- 

tion-  tion  cannot  be  made  worse,  and  that  those  who  are  a little  above  the  wants  of  a labourer  or  a 

cottier  are  more  cautious  about  marriage. 

Remedy.  It  was  not  conceived  possible  that  the  condition  of  the  small  tenantry  could  be  improved 

while  they  continued  to  bid  as  they  do  at  present  for  small  holdings ; and  yet  Mr.  Odium 
says  that,  even  if  a subsistence  by  permanent  employment  at  5s.  per  week  were  secured  to 
them,  they  would  still  bid, for  land. 

The  statements  made  as  to  the  small  tenantry  of  this  barony  agreed  in  this — that  the  small 
farmers  were  in  a very  bad  condition  at  present,  most  of  them  being  in  arrear,  and  their  farms 
becoming  more  and  more  exhausted  every  year. 


County  Louth. 


For  the  Names  of  those  icho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  13. 


Examinations 
taken  by 
John  Power  Esq. 
Erancis  Sadleir,  Esq. 

Bar.  Dundalk , 
Upper. 


Amount  of  Rent, 
and  Mode  of  Paying. 


Cause  of  the  Pea- 
santry bidding 
Rents  above  their 
Means  of  Paying. 


When  the  holding  is  under  one  or  two  acres,  and  the  landlord  is  a farmer  and  has  work  to 
give,  the  rent  or  part  of  it  is  frequently  paid  in  labour ; but  the  rent  of  holdings  above  that 
size,  and  of  all  those  situated  near  towns,  is  mostly  paid  in  money.  No  labour  nor  other 
service  is  given  besides  the  rent  unless  it  be  specially  agreed  upon,  which  is  very  seldom 
done.  If  any  small  holdings  of  from  one  to  ten  acres  were  vacant,  an  immense  number  of 
bidders  would  appear,  and  they  would  offer  any  rent  to  get  possession,  without  reference  to  the 
value  of  the  produce,  and  running  the  chance  of  better  times,  or  depending  on  the  liberality 
of  the  landlord  to  reduce  the  rent.  The  natural  consequence  is,  that  they  cannot  pay  the 
rent,  and  they  fall  into  arrears  and  embarrassment.  This  arises  from  the  want  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  great  scarcity  of  these  small  holdings  in  comparison  to  the  applicants  for  them, 
which  is  caused  both  by  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  endeavours  of  landed  proprietors 
to  diminish  the  number  of  these  holdings,  by  throwing  them  into  larger  farms.  It  very  fre- 
quently occurs  that  more  is  paid  in  rent  than  is  produced  on  the  land,  particularly  in  this 
barony,  where  the  coast  affords  the  means  of  fishing,  and  the  trade  of  Dundalk  yields  many 
opportunities  of  earning  money  by  others  means  than  land. 

It  is  not  usual  to  allow  a hanging  gale ; the  rent  is  usually  expected  to  be  paid  imme- 
diately, or  at  least  within  six  months  after  it  becomes  due,  but  many  landlords  do  not 
allow  even  this  indulgence.  Some  of  the  landlords  who  do  allow  it,  have  been  known  to 
withdraw  it  when  differences  have  taken  place  between  them  and  their  tenants,  the  more 
general  cause  being  voting  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  landlords;  the  tenant  seldom  having 
the  means  of  paying  the  arrear,  he  is  frequently  ejected  in  consequence.  Cases  of  this  sort 
are  not  very  numerous,  as  the  indulgence  of  a hanging  gale  is  not  very  general.  Where 
ejectments  have  taken  place,  if  the  houses  were  not  pulled  down,  and  the  land  not  thrown 
into  larger  farms,  the  old  tenants  were  replaced  by  others  more  subservient,  or  expected  to  be 
so,  to  the  landlord’s  wishes.  In  all  cases  of  ejectment,  whether  arising  from  non-payment  of 
rent,  or  the  great  difficulty  of  meeting  a hanging  gale  suddenly  called  up,  it  has  produced 
great  suffering  to  the  tenantry. 

The  landlord  usually  takes  from  the  tenant  as  much  of  the  rent  as  he  can  get;  but,  gene- 
rally, only  allows  the  balance  to  stand  over  until  he  finds  an  opportunity  of  recovering  it,  or  in 
cases  where  the  tenant  has  no  property  to  seize  upon  for  the  rent  due.  The  proportion  of  the 
rent  left  unpaid  varies  from  20  to  50  per  cent.,  with  the  disposition  and  means  of  the  landlord, 
the  means  of  the  tenant,  and  the  state  of  the  crops,  prices,  &c. ; but  this  indulgence  is  not 
general  nor  regular.  It  is  of  course  more  general  in  times  of  failure  of  crops  and  scarcity. 

After  paying  rent  and  taxes,  the  small  tenant  is  frequently  unable  to  retain  to  himself  even 
a bare  subsistence.  It  would  depend  on  the  justice  and  liberality  of  the  landlord  whether 
the  small  tenant  would  reap  the  advantage  if  tithes,  county  rates,  or  other  imposts  w'ere 
withdrawn ; but  it  is  thought  that  in  many  cases,  the  landlord,  enabled  by  the  competition  for 
land,  wuuld  raise  the  rent  to  the  full  amount  of  the  remitted  imposts. 

From  the  absence  of  other  means  of  living,  the  poor  man  will  give  almost  any  rent  to  get 
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possession  of  land ; cases  have  been  known  here  of  tenants  submitting  to  have  their  rents 
doubled,  and  to  pay  heavy  fines  rather  than  give  up  their  land. 

Most  of  the  quarrels  and  differences  occurring  in  the  district  are  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  the  taking  of  land,  the  payment  of  tithes,  or  other  charges  affecting  it ; but 
crimes  are  very  uncommon  here.  The  destitution  consequent  to  his  family  on  the  loss  of  his 
land,  is  the  cause  of  the  tenant’s  great  attachment  to  it,  and  of  his  ill-feeling  towards  those 
whom  he  considers  in  any  way  instrumental  in  depriving  him  of  it.  If  perfect  destitution 
were  not  the  result,  this  ill-feeling  would  exist  to  a less  extent ; but  it  must  still  exist  towards 
those  who  are  parties  to  his  loss,  as  long  as  any  considerable  injury  is  thereby  inflicted. 
This  feeling  has  not  produced  crime  here,  but  it  is  participated  in  by  the  whole  mass  of  the 
working  people  in  defence  of  their  general  interest. 

It  i$  not  known  that  the  fear  of  disturbance  arising  out  of  their  taking  land  has  deterred 
any  persoas  from  investing  agricultural  or  other  capital  in  the  district.  So  far  is  the  man  who 
has  a little  money  from  bidding  a higher  rent  than  others,  that  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and 
he  is  usually  more  careful  and  cautious  of  what  rent  he  bids,  than  he  who  has  nothing  to  lose. 
It  is  common  for  the  landlord  to  require  a portion  of  the  rent  in  advance  as  security,  before 
he  admits  a tenant  to  a house,  but  not  so  with  land.  High  rents,  and  putting  the  erection 
and  repair  of  buildings  and  fences,  and  all  improvements  on  the  tenant,  are  the  chief  causes 
of  the  absence  of  capital. 

No  cases  are  known  here  of  persons,  with  the  exterior  of  great  poverty,  possessing  pro- 
perty which  they  are  afraid  to  acknowledge,  or  to  expend  in  improving  their  land,  lest  a 
larger  rent  should  be  exacted.  Tenants  seldom  have  the  means  of  making  adequate  improve- 
ments, and  even  when  they  have  they  will  not  improve  much,  unless  they  are  secured  by  a 
lease  against  a consequent  rise  in  their  rent.  The  consequence  of  all  improvements  being 
thrown  upon  the  pauperized  tenantry,  unaided  by  any  assistance  from  the  landlords,  is  that 
the  agriculture  of  the  country  is  kept  in  the  rudest  state,  and  production  is  confined  to 
whatever  the  personal  exertions  of  the  tenantry,  unaided  by  skill  or  capital,  can  force  from 
the  land. 

No  difference  is  made  in  the  rent  charged  to  single  or  married  men  from  any  idea  that 
one  class  can  afford  to  pay  more  than  the  other.  The  small  farmers  and  their  sons  are 
generally  more  cautious  in  marrying  than  labourers,  at  least,  in  so  far  as  to  seek  for  and 
require  some  money,  farming  stock,  furniture,  or  other  property  with  a girl,  if  they  have 
money,  or  hold  land  themselves. 

No  habit  of  concealing  their  real  circumstances  exists  among  the  peasantry  here,  at  least, 
with  the  view  of  assuming  an  air  of  poverty  greater  than  real.  There  is  but  little  reckless 
feeling  here,  although  their  hopeless  condition  is  doubtless  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their 
slovenly  and  careless  habits. 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  can  scarcely  be  bettered,  unless  they  abstain  from  offering 
the  present  high  rents,  or  landlords  have  forbearance  enough  not  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
reckless  competition  for  land.  If  the  alternative  were  oifered  them  of  permanent  employ- 
ment, at  5s.  a week,  or  land  at  a rent  that  would  leave  them  a subsistence  equal  to  4j.  a week, 
they  are  so  fond  of  land  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  they  would  prefer.  If  the  employ- 
ment were  equally  certain,  some  of  them  might  prefer  it  for  the  sake  of  getting  lj.  per  week 
more ; many,  however,  would  rather  have  land  at  any  price,  both  for  the  chance  of  sometimes 
making  more  by  it,  and  also  to  be  their  own  masters. 

In  many  cases,  the  system  of  nominal  rents  is  as  injurious  to  the  landlords  as  to  the 
tenant,  leading  him  to  expect  an  income  which  he  cannot  realize,  and  thus  tempting  him  into 
a greater  expenditure  than  he  can  afford.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  young  proprietors 
before  they  are  well  acquainted  with  their  real  income,  and  have  been  taught  to  discriminate 
between  it  and  the  nominal  rent-roll.  The  landlord  thus  involved,  must  often  harrass  his 
tenantry  in  self-defence. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  14. 

The  rent  of  small  holdings  is  generally  paid  in  money,  but  farmers  sometimes  allow  their 
tenants  to  work  out  the  whole  or  part  of  their  rent.  It.  is  not  the  practice  here  to  give  a 
number  of  days’  labour,  or  perform  other  service,  besides  the  rent.  When  a small  holding, 
say  five  or  ten  acres,  becomes  vacant,  there  are  100  competitors  always  ready  to  bid  any 
price  for  it,  almost  without  reference  to  its  value,  or  the  means  of  living,  trusting  to  chance  to 
live,  or  to  the  compassion  of  the  landlord  to  make  the  man  abatement  afterwards, — anything, 
in  fact,  to  get  into  such  holdings.  When  the  tenants  have  other  means  of  living,  it  frequently 
happens,  that  more  is  paid  in  rent  than  is  produced  on  the  land.  “ They’d  sooner  give  his 
honour’s  price  nor  (than)  want  the  land,”  said  several  of  the  labourers  and  small  occupiers. 
When  land  is  out  of  lease,  it  is  generally  let  by  proposals,  which  are  in  general  sent  in  in 
great  numbers.  This  system  leads  to,  and  produces  a great  deal  of  underhand  dealing 
between  the  competitors  and  under  agents,  to  the  latter  of  whom  the  competitors  often  give 
a compliment  in  money,  or  some  other  shape,  to  secure  their  good  will  and  influence. 

It  is  usual  with  large  proprietors  to  allow  a “ hanging  gale”  of  a half-year’s  rent,  but  not 
usual  with  middle-men.  There  have  been  some  cases  of  the  gale  being  suddenly  called  up, 
which  arose  from  political  or  other  differences,  but  this  is  not  usual ; when  this  is  done,  it  is  of 
course  very  injurious,  and  often  ruinous  to  the  tenant.  Landlords  generally  take  whatever 
they  can  get  of  their  rent  on  account,  but  seldom  let  the  balance  stand  over  long,  or  the 
tenant  get  much  in  arrear ; more  indulgence  is  sometimes  used  in  years  of  peculiar  distress. 
The  small  tenant  is  seldom  able  after  paying  his  rent  to  retain  more  than  a bare  subsistence 
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for  himself  and  family,  and  often  not  even  that.  When  he  has  accomplished  paying  his  rent 
in  full,  “ he  has  frequently  to  fast  for  it  afterwards,”  observed  one  of  the  witnesses. 

The  witnesses  believe  that  the  tenant  would  generally,  profit  by  the  withdrawal  of  tithes, 
county  rates,  or  other  imposts ; it  is  thought  that  few  landlords  would  put  such  a remission 
into  their  own  pockets,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  the  landlord  could  of  course  easily  do  it  if 
he  had  the  inclination. 

From  the  great  want  and  precarious  nature  of  employment  the  labouring  class  is  wholly 
thrown  upon  the  hiring  of  land  for  an  existence,  and  are  thus  compelled  to  agree  to  any  terms 
in  order  to  obtain  it ; they  will  therefore  bid  rents  which  they  cannot  afford  to  pay,  and  which 
sometimes  do  not  leave  them  the  means  of  even  a bare  subsistence.  The  houses  of  small 
occupiers  are  generally  comfortable,  comparatively  at  least,  to  those  of  labourers ; they  con- 
tain generally  three  apartments,  and  a loft  over  them ; the  thatch  is  generally  good ; the  floors 
are  of  earth,  but  not  always  sufficiently  raised  to  be  free  from  damp ; they  have  chimneys, 
and  the  majority  very  small  glazed  windows,  but  which  seldom  open,  and  without  shutters 
of  any  kind ; no  privies,  cow-houses,  or  pigsties,  or  fuel-houses ; they  are  much  improved  in 
every  way.  The  cost  of  erecting  a house  and  buildings,  on  a holding  of  two  or  three  acres, 
would  be  £10  to  £15,  and  on  one  of  five  to  ten  acres  from  £20  to  £30;  they  are  almost 
always  erected  by  the  tenant,  without  assistance  from  the  landlord,  though  there  are  a few 
landlords  who  furnish  timber  and  other  assistance,  but  none  ever  give  the  tenant  any  compen- 
sation for  that,  or  any  other  improvements,  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  or  at  any  other  time 
when  he  may  be  quitting  the  farm.  When  the  land  is  first  let  to  those  small  tenants,  without 
anything  upon  it,  they  are  usually  charged  about  20  or  30  per  cent,  more  for  it  than  large 
farmers  pay,  and  the  lease  granted  them  is  seldom  for  more  than  a short  term ; when  the  first 
lease  has  expired,  the  tenant  having  in  the  mean  time,  at  his  own  sole  expense,  erected  a house 
and  buildings,  he  will  generally  be  charged  20  or  25  per  cent,  more  for  a second  lease,  on 
account  of  those  improvements,  though  they  have  been  made  by  him  entirely  at  his  own 
expense.  Such  cases  as  these,  however,  are  rare,  of  late  years  at  least,  because  proprietors 
never  let  lands  in  such  small  holdings,  and  the  Subletting  Act  prevents  any  such  subdivision  of 
farms,  even  if  it  were  not  especially  forbidden  in  the  lease,  unless  on  land  leased  out  before  the 
passing  of  that  Act. 

There  are  very  few  crimes  committed  here  at  all,  but  those  few  have  usually  been  directly 
or  indirectly  connected  with  the  taking  of  lands,  the  payment  of  tithes,  or  other  charges  affect- 
ing land,  but  especially  with  the  taking  of  land  over  the  heads  of  others.  The  crimes  have 
been  produced  by  feelings  exasperated  by  privations ; they  have  generally  been  committed 
by  strangers  who  are  not  known,  and  of  course  are  the  most  likely  to  escape  detection  and 
punishment.  Lawless  habits  cannot  be  said  to  prevail  among  the  people  here,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  as  far  as  they  exist  they  may  be  traced  to  the  habit  of  making  their  own  regula- 
tions, and  joining  in  the  infliction  of  punishments  for  private  wrongs. 

No  cases  have  been  known  here  of  persons  having  been  deterred  from  investing  capital  in 
the  neighbourhood,  from  the  fear  of  disturbances  arising  out  of  their  taking  land. 

If  there  is  any  difference  at  all,  the  man  without  money  is  more  reckless  in  bidding  beyond 
the  value  of  the  land  than  the  man  who  has  some  little  means,  because  the  former,  having 
nothing  to  lose,  knows  he  cannot  be  in  a worse  situation ; while  the  latter  is  often  less  impru- 
dent,. and  rather  than  run  the  risk,  amounting  to  all  but  certainty,  of  sinking  his  all  in  land, 
will  sometimes  embark  in  some  little  trade. 

It  is  common,  especially  with  middle-men,  to  require  a portion  of  the  rent  in  hand  as 
security,  before  they  admit  a small  tenant : but  this  is  not  often  to  be  had ; in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  where  the  tenant  does  not  make  the  advance  he  becomes  destitute  of  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing stock,  implements,  and  seed.  The  high  rents  produced  by  competition  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  absence  of  capital  among  the  small  tenantry ; for  although  they  almost  all 
begin  with  nothing,  yet  the  industrious  and  intelligent  among  them  would  ultimately  amass 
money  but  for  that  circumstance  : the  practice  above  alluded  to  of  requiring  an  advance  of 
rent,  of  course,  further  aggravates  the  evil! 

A few  instances  are  known  of  tenants,  with  the  exterior  of  great  poverty,  hoarding  money ; 
but  they  are  those  isolated  instances  of  misers  which  are  occasionally  met  with  in  every 
country,  not  instances  of  persons  fearing  to  appear  possessed  of  the  means  of  paying  a larger 
proportion  of  rent.  The  real  causes  of  the  tenant  being  destitute  of  capital,  or  afraid  to  apply 
it,  are  the  want  of  a knowledge  of  an  improved  style  of  farming,  and  of  assistance  and  en- 
couragement to  make  improvements  by  landlords,  who,  instead  of  that,  generally  rack  the 
highest,  rent  they  can  exact  from  their  tenants : the  cultivation  of  the  country  is  thus  kept  in 
the  rudest  state,  and  the  production  confined,  in  almost  every  case,  to  such  as  can  be  forced 
from  the  land,  without  the  aid  of  skill  or  capital. 

In  demanding  a rent  the  landlord  never  looks  to  what  family  a man  has ; married  or  single, 
he  must  have  his  amount  of  rent : if  the  tenant  has  not  a wife  at  the  time  of  taking  the  farm 
it  is  most  likely  he  soon  will : besides  there  is  no  reason  that  a single  man  should  be  required 
to  pay  more,  under  the  idea  that  he  can  afford  more,  as  it  is  considered  that  a single  man  is 
so  robbed  and  imposed  upon  in  a farm,  for  want  of  a wife,  that  it  is  a loss  instead  of  a gain  to 
him  to  be  without  one.  With  labourers  it  is  often  and  almost  always  the  case  that  they  are 
induced  to  marry  by  feeling  that  their  condition  cannot  be  made  worse ; but  it  is  not  so  with 
small  occupiers,  who,  being  comparatively  accustomed  to  some  little  comforts,  are  more 
cautious,  and  will  generally  be  on  the  look  out  for  a good  match. 

The  habit  of  hiding  their  real  circumstances,  so  as  to  put  on  an  appearance  of  poverty,  does 
not  exist  at  all  among  the  peasantry  here ; if  they  hide  their  circumstances  it  is  with  a con- 
trary view,  that  is,  they  always  want  to  be  thought  richer  than  they  really  are,  and  their  dress 
and  their  general  appearance  all  partake  of  and  exhibit  that  feeling. 
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As  to  neglect  and  slovenly  habits,  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner  is  of  opinion  that 
they  may  be  attributed  to  a combination  of  poverty,  want  of  proper  training  and  example, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  when  young,  and  of  good  example  and  stimulus  when  grown  up, 
because  their  superiors  are  proportionally  as  bad  as  themselves,  independent  of  the  general 
want  of  community  of  feeling  and  cordiality  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes,  on  account 
of  absenteeism  or  political  or  sectarian  differences,  and  the  general  neglect  of  proprietors  to 
reward  the  exertions  and  improvements  of  their  small  tenantry. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  such  continued  discouragement  as  they  meet  with,  in  many  or,  per- 
haps, most  cases,  ends  in  producing  reckless  habits  among  the  peasantry. 

While  tenants  continue  to  offer  the  present  high  rents  their  condition  cannot  be  raised, 
unless  proprietors  be  philanthropic  and  generous  enough  not  to  take  advantage  of  their  reck- 
less competition  for  land ; but  this  is  probably  expecting  too  much  from  human  frailty.  It  is 
not  easy  to  say  whether,  if  permanent  employment  at.  a fixed  rate  of  wages  could  be  found  for 
them,  they  would  cease  to  bid  rents  which  would  not  leave  them  a fair  remuneration.  So  great 
is  their  attachment  to  land,  and  their  anxiety  to  have  it,  that  their  old  habits  would  probably, 
for  some  time  at  least,  induce  most  of  them  to  prefer  land,  even  though  it  yielded  them  less 
than  wages.  They  are  so  acpustomed  too  to  consider  employment  as  uncertain  and  tem- 
porary, that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  them  believe  any  of  it  so  safe  and  permanent  as 
land. 

The  system  of  nominal  rents,  constantly  leading  the  landlord  to  hope  for  more  than  he  can 
possibly  collect,  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  causes  that  so  large  a proportion  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors live  beyond  their  income,  and  there  is  no  question  that  they  are  thus  often  compelled, 
in  self-defence,  to  rack  their  tenantry ; they  will  generally  rather  do  so  than  want  them- 
selves. 
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For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  16. 

The  rent  of  small  holdings  is  usually  paid  in  money;  but  farmers  generally  take  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  rent  in  labour.  Tradesmen,  however,  and  others  seldom  having  employment  for 
labourers,  require  money  from  their  tenants.  The  tenants  never  give  labour  besides  the  rent, 
or  perform  any  other  service.  Such  is  the  competition  for  small  holdings  that  the  peasantry 
will  bid  any  price  to  obtain  them,  and  take  their  chance  afterwards,  hoping  for  an  improvement 
in  the  times,  and  trusting  to  the  liberality  of  their  landlord  to  reduce  the  rent,  or  to  let  it  stand 
over  if  they  should  not  be  able  to  get  it  together.  Though  they  will  bid  a rent  that  will 
sometimes  exceed  the  total  produce  of  the  land,  they  hope  to  make  it  up  by  their  other  earnings ; 
the  value  of  the  produce,  comparatively  with  the  rent  paid  for  the  land,  is  a calculation  which 
seldom  enters  into  their  heads  in  their  eagerness  to  get  possession  of  a small  holding. 

Land  is  always  run  out  and  exhausted  at  the  expiration  of  a lease,  unless  the  tenant  is  sure 
of  a renewal,  or  has  full  confidence  in  the  liberality  of  his  landlord. 

It  is  usual  to  allowr  a hanging  gale,  consisting  of  a half-year’s  rent ; but,  as  this  is  only  a 
matter  of  indulgence,  it  can  always  be  called  up,  and  often  is  when  landlords  and  tenants 
disagree,  which,  unless  the  tenant,  happens  to  be  in  good  circumstances,  (a  very  rare  occurrence,) 
often  causes  his'  ejectment,  and  ruins  him.  No  instances  of  this  were  recollected  to  have 
occurred  in  this  barony,  except  from  private  causes  of  difference ; but,  at  a place  on  the 
borders  of  it,  and  near  Trim,  it  was  extensively  done  after  the  late  election,  because  the 
tenants  did  not  vote  according  to  their  landlords’  wishes,  and  notices  of  ejectment  were  after- 
wards served  upon  30  of  them,  who  could  not  pay  up  the  amount  of  the  gale.  In  another 
case  the  gale  wTas  called  up  because  the  tenants  did  not.  pay  their  tithes.  In  the  case  just 
mentioned,  where  notices  of  ejectment  were  served,  the  tenants  have  not  yet  been  ejected,  and 
the  witnesses,  of  course,  cannot  yet  say  how  many  will  be  actually  ejected,  or  what  will  be  the 
consequences  to  those  who  may  be. 

The  landlord  generally  takes  from  the  tenants  as  much  of  the  promised  rent  as  he  can  get ; 
and  though  it  is  usual  to  pay  one  half-year  under  another,  yet  they  are  frequently  a year  or 
two  in  arrear.  Tenants  are  always  allowed  to  be  half  a year  in  arrear ; but  a greater  indulgence 
is  granted  by  some  landlords  in  years  of  scarcity ; this,  however,  depends  on  their  means  and 
disposition.  The  small  tenant  is  often  not  able  to  retain  to  himself  even  a bare  subsistence, 
and  he  is  obliged  to  make  it  up  by  w'orking  for  others.  It  is  thought  that  the  small  tenant 
would  not  generally  be  much  benefited  by  the  remission  of  tithe,  county  rates,  or  other  imposts; 
the  landlords  would  probably,  in  most  cases,  be  the  only  gainers  by  such  a remission. 

The  labourer  being  wholly  dependent  on  land  for  a subsistence  is  compelled  to  submit  to 
any  terms  in  order  to  obtain  it,  and  is  thus  induced  to  bid  a rent  that  leaves  him  little  but  the 
means  of  a bare  existence. 

The  houses  of  occupiers  of  from  4 to  10  acres  of  land  are  usually  about.  30  feet  long  by 
12  feet  wide,  and  contain  two  rooms ; they  are  generally  built  of  mud,  have  no  ceilings,  are 
pretty  well  thatched,  and  water-tight;  the  floor  consists  of  the  natural  earth  on  which  the 
cabins  are  built.  The  cabins  have  chimneys,  and  most  of  them  very  small  glazed  windows ; 
some  have  privies.  There  are  generally  small  farm-buildings,  but  some  keep  the  horse  and 
the  cow  in  the  kitchen,  living  chiefly  in  the  other  room  until  they  have  the  means  of  erecting 
outbuildings.  These  houses  are  better  built  and  furnished  now  than  they  were  formerly.  T he 
bouse  and  little  outbuildings  usually  cost  from  £ 12  to  £13,  without  reckoning  the  family  s 
own  labour.  They  are  always  built  by  the  tenant  at  his  own  expense,  only  a few  landlords 
giving  timber;  nor  does  the  tenant  receive  any  remuneration  whatever  for  those  or  any  other 
improvements  at  the  expi*ation  of  his  lease,  or  whenever  he  may  be  ejected,  though  he  has  to 
pay  for  dilapidations.  If  a second  lease  is  granted  the  rent  required  is  generally  from  15  to 
25  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  the  first  lease,  in  consequence  of  the  improvements  made  by  the 
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tenant.  Such  improvements  are  often  made  even  by  tenants-at-will,  where  they  have  full 
confidence  in  the  liberality  of  their  landlords ; and  no  instances  were  recollected  in  which 
those  landlords  had  taken  advantage  of  it  to  raise  the  rent  or  turn  out  the  tenant.  The  rent 
paid  by  those  small  occupiers  is  generally  25  per  cent,  more  than  is  paid  by  large  farmers. 
If  a small  tenant  be  ejected  for  arrears  of  rent,  after  having  made  such  improvements,  such 
remission  of  the  rent  due  is  sometimes  made  to  him;  but  seldom  or  never  to  the  extent  of  his 
improvements,  if  they  have  been  considerable. 

No  considerable  proportion  of  the  crime  committed  in  this  barony  is  connected  with  the 
taking  of  land,  or  the  charges  affecting  land.  Serious  crimes  of  this  nature  have,  however, 
occurred  in  the  neighbouring  barony : they  have  often  been  committed  by  persons  who  were 
not  themselves  sufferers  from  the  acts  of  the  individuals  whom  they  injured. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  persons  have  been  deterred  from  investing  capital  in  farming  or 
other  occupations  in  this  neighbourhood  by  a dread  of  disturbance  arising  out  of  their  taking 
land ; nor  have  any  such  fears  induced  any  persons  to  withdraw  themselves  and  their  capital 
from  the  neighbourhood. 

The  man  possessed  of  a little  money  will  not  bid  so  high  for  land  as  the  man  who  is  com- 
paratively destitute,  tie  who  has  anything  to  lose  is  more  cautious,  and  will  not  bid  so 
recklessly  as  he  who,  having  nothing  at  all,  cannot  be  in  a worse  situation.  It  is  very  unusual 
for  a landlord  to  require  a part  of  the  rent  in  hand,  as  security,  before  he  admits  a tenant,  as 
few  tenants  would  be  able  to  comply  with  the  demand.  The  causes  that,  chiefly  operate  in 
preventing  the  accumulation  of  capital  with  the  tenant  are  that  he  bids  too  high  a rent,  and 
that  he  has  generally  to  begin  by  sinking  all  his  means  in  erecting  buildings,  fences,  &c.,  &c., 
and  therefore  has  no  capital  left  to  cultivate  the  land. 

No  instances  are  known  here  of  tenants  putting  on  an  exterior  of  great  poverty  while  they 
were  hoarding  money,  and  being  afraid  to  improve  their  farms  or  farm-buildings  lest  a larger 
rent  should  be  exacted  from  them ; on  the  contrary,  they  generally  boast,  of  having  greater 
means  than  they  really  possess,  and  they  do  all  they  can  to  improve  the  land.  The  causes 
that  prevent  the  application  of  capital  to  the  land  are  high  rents,  the  putting  the  expense  of  all 
improvements  on  the  tenants,  and  their  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  agriculture. 

There  is  no  such  practice  here  as  to  require  single  men  to  pay  more  rent  than  married 
men,  as  being  better  able  to  afford  it.  In  fact,  there  are  few  or  no  single  men  among  the 
small  tenants,  for  they  for  the  most  part  marry  first,  and  take  land  afterwards.  It  would  also 
be  considered  that  a single  man  was  no  better  oft'  than  a married  man,  as  he  would  want  the 
assistance  of  a wife  and  children  to  manage  and  cultivate  his  land. 

Small  occupiers  are  generally  not  so  reckless  in  marrying  as  labourers;  and  those  who  have 
anything  are  much  more  cautious  than  the  more  destitute.  When  they  possess  a little  money 
they  generally  expect  to  get  as  much  with  their  wife  ; and  matrimony,  in  such  cases,  is  generally 
made  a matter  of  much  dealing  and  bargaining  between  the  intended  husband  and  the  parents 
of  the  girl. 

The  slovenly  habits  Of  the  peasantry,  or  any  want  of  candour  to  be  found  among  them,  are 
not  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  practice  of  hiding  their  real  circumstances  and  assuming 
an  air  of  poverty,  the  contrary  of  which  habit  has  been  already  stated  to  prevail  among  them. 
The  effects  are  much  more  to  be  attributed  to  real  poverty,  and  the  want  of  proper  education, 
precept,  and  example,  both  while  young  and  in  after-life.  As  far  as  reckless  habits  are  general 
among  them,  they  may  be  traced  to  their  being  without  the  hope  of  ever  possessing  more  than 
a bare  subsistence ; but  such  habits  are  not  prevalent  here. 

As  long  as  the  peasantry  bid  rents  so  high  as  the  present  their  condition  can  scarcely  be 
raised;  and  such  is  their  habitual  desire  of  holding  land,  that  the  competition  for  it  would 
not  be  very  readily  reduced  even  by  employment.  The  witnesses  present  said  that,  they  would 
rather  have  4s.  a-week  from  land  of  their  own  than  5s.  from  permanent  employment  with 
others ; and  this  seems  to  be  the  prevalent  feeling  everywhere.  The  independence  of  the 
former  mode  of  subsistence  seems  to  be  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  preference. 

It  was  stated  by  the  witnesses  that  the  landlords  themselves  are  sufferers  from  the  reckless 
competition  for  land  among  the  peasantry,  that  a system  of  mere  nominal  rents  is  thus 
established,  and  the  landlord,  being  deluded  into  the  hope  of  receiving  more  than  he  can 
possibly  collect,  is  tempted  into  an  expenditure  greater  than  his  real  income  can  afford.  This 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  found  to  be  a matter  of  constant  occurrence,  especially  amon°- 
young,  inexperienced,  and  thoughtless  proprietors,  until  sad  experience  teaches  them  the  real 
amount  of  their  incomes,  and  to  discriminate  between  a nominal  rent-roll  and  an  actual  income. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination  ',  vide  p.  17. 

The  cottiers  pay  the  rents  of  their  smallholdings  in  labour;  other  small  tenants  more  generally 
pay  them  in  money,' though  a part  is  sometimes  taken  by  the  landlord  in  labour,  carting,  &c. ; 
at  busy  seasons  only,  in  one  or  two  instances  in  these  baronies,  do  cottiers  give,  besides  the 

rent,  any  number  of  days’  labour  to  the  landlords. — {All.) One  of  these  landlords  exacts 

cutting  turf,  drawing  hay  and  com,  and  dig-ging  potatoes. — {John  M'Evoy.) The  com- 

petition for  small  holdings,  single  acres,  &c.,  always  causes  the  tenant  to  bid  a price  which,  in 

most  instances,  he  is  unable  to  pay. — {All.) -There  are,  however,  a few  exceptions. — (Mr. 

Mosse.) If  a farm  of  five  or  ten  acres  were  vacant,  Mr.  Mosse  thinks  20  would  come  forward ; 

Mr.  Martin  says  50;  and  all  the  witnesses  agree  that  they  would  bid  anything,  and  take  their 
chance  of  getting  it  reduced  afterwards.  It  often  occurs  that,  for  small  quantities -of  land, 
move  is  paid  in  rent  than  is  produced  on  the  land,  where  the  tenantry  have  other  means  of 

earning  money  than  by  the  land,  as  weaving,  spinning,  &c. — {All.) They  are  induced  to 

do  this  in  consequence  of  the  exorbitant  rents  of  cabins,  which  are  such  that  they  can  afford  to 
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pay  more  than  the  land  produces  by  having  the  cabin  included  in  the  rent ; or,  as  the  expense 
of  building  one  is  trifling  comparatively  to  the  rent  charged,  it  pays  them  to  erect  a ckbin  for 

themselves  upon  the  land.  (Mr.  John  Marnell.) Land,  when  out  of  lease,  is  never  canted, 

as  there  is  a superabundance  of  bidders  without  it.  It  is  not  general  to  allow  a hanging  gale, 
but  Messrs.  Mosse  and  Martin  know  several  estates  on  which  it  is  done,  and  where  it  consists 
of  a half-years  rent.  Mr.  Carter  has  never  known  a hanging  gale  to  be  allowed  to  small 
farmers.  Messrs.  Martin  and  Mouse  say  they  have  never  known  an  instance  where  the 
hanging  gale  has  been  suddenly  called  up  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  country.  One  of  the 
principal  proprietors  in  these  baronies  forgave,  a few  years  ago,  arrears  of  rent  to  the  amount 

of  £40,000. — (Mr.  Mosse.) Landlords  certainly  sometimes  take  as  much  of  the  promised 

rent  as  the  tenant  is  able  to  pay ; but  it  is  when  they  find  the  tenant  quite  incapable  of  payino- 
these  arrears,  and  generally  also  when  he  can  no  longer  pay  even  his  present  rent,  and  they 
then  forgive  him  the  arrears,  and  eject  him.  Where  the  gale  was  allowed,  Messrs.  Martin 
and  Mosse  know  of  no  instances  of  its  being  called  in ; but  Mr.  Sale , William  Gray,  and 
E.  Cullen,  are  acquainted  with  many  farmers  who,  from  four  to  ten  years  ago,  were  allowed  a 
hanging  gale,  and  who  have  had  it  discontinued  to  them.  It  caused  them  great  distress  by 
obliging  them  to  sell  their  stock  to  meet  the  demand.  No  ejectments  are  known  to  have  yet 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  calling  in  the  gale,  but  several  tenants  have  been  served  with 

notices  for  that  purpose. — f Peter  Wells  and  John  Bryan.) No  arrear  of  rent  is  now 

regularly  allowed,  but  the  distress  of  the  tenant  frequently  obliges  the  landlord  to  let  him 

remain  a year  in  arrear. — (E.  Cullen.) Some  of  the  tenants  of  an  extensive  proprietor  in 

these  baronies  are  now  two  years  in  arrear  on  this  account. — ( Peter  Wells.) As  a proof 

of  the  rigour  with  which  some  landlords  exact  their  rents,  Mr.  Clare,  of  this  town,  stated  that 
although  he  pays  £2.  1 Os.  4 d.  per  acre,  and  owed  no  arrear,  his  crop  was  seized  for  rent  the 
very  next  day  after  it  became  due,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  crop  off  the  land  until 
the  rent  was  paid.  A remission  of  the  rent  takes  place  to  a greater  extent  in  years  of  distress. 

(Mr.  Martin.) It  is  certainly  done  in  the  years  of  scarcity  on  some  estates,  but  is  not 

general  even  at  that  time. — ( E.  Cullen.) 

The  small  tenant  is  not  often  able  to  retain  more  than  a bare  subsistence  for  himself  and 

family,  being  very  little  better  than  a labouring  man. — ( E . Cullen  and  labourers.) This 

year,  from  low  prices,  they  could  not  have  lived  at  all  but  for  the  forbearance  of  their  land- 
lords.— (Mr.  Martin.) If  tithes,  county  rates,  or  any  other  imposts  were  withdrawn,  the 

tenant  would  probably  be  the  gainer,  because  in  these  times  few  landlords  would  venture  to 

raise  the  rent,  or,  indeed,  could,  if  they  were  to  try  it. — (Mr.  Martin.) It  is  not  likely 

that  landlords,  from  always  having  their  tenants  on  a nominal  rent  much  above  the  tenants’ 
ability,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  pay,  would  be  enabled  to  demand,  as  arrear  of  rent, 
the  full  amount  of  the  withdrawn  imposts;  for,  on  the  contrary,  many  instances  have  occurred 
of  landlords  having  entirely  forgiven  arrears,  and  reduced  the  rent. — (Mr.  Wray.) 

From  the  absence  of  other  means  of  living,  the  labourer  is,  to  a great  extent,  wholly  thrown 
upon  the  hire  of  land  for  an  existence,  and  thus,  with  the  alternative  of  starvation  to  himself  and 
to  his  family,  compelled  to  agree  to  any  terms  in  order  to  obtain  it;  but  it  also  arises  in  part 
from  the  habit,  which  amounts  to  a complete  rage,  of  having  land. — (Messrs.  Wray  and 
Martin.)  —It  is  altogether  caused  by  the  want  of  employment. — (E.  Cullen  and  labourers.) 
-——There  is  no  limit  to  bidding  for  land;  if  it  is  worth  £1.  10s.  per  acre,  numberless  bidders 
will  offer  £3  for  it.— (Mr.  G Reilly.) 

A large  proportion  of  the  crimes  committed  in  the  neighbourhood  were  formerly  connected, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  taking  of  land,  the  paying  of  tithes,  or  other  charges  affecting 
land,  especially  three  or  four  years  ago,  at  which  time  outrages  of  this  description  were  very 
frequent ; but  within  the  last  six  months  the  country  has  been  extremely  peaceable,  more  so 
indeed,  than  for  14  or  15  years  before. — (Mr.  Wray.) 


The  following  list  of  outrages  connected  with  land  was  furnished  to  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner by  Mr.  Wray  from  the  police  books  : — 

/tb  February  1829. — A number  of  armed  men  attacked  the  house  of  the  widow  McDaniel, 
of  Ballyknocken,  who  forced  her  son-in-law  (Robin)  to  swear  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a farm  he  had  lately  taken  from  Major  Cassan,  from  which  the  former  occupant  was 
ejected.  1 

15th  March  1829. — On  the  night  of  this  date  a house,  the  property  of  a man  named  Hus- 
lam,  on  the  estate  of  Major  Cassan,  was  maliciously  consumed  at  Lalor's  Mill,  he  having 
recently  taken  same  together  with  a farm. 

2(kh  March  1829. — On  the  night  of  this  date  the  houses  of  James  Sutcliffe,  Martin  Whelan, 
and  Peter  Dunn,  near  Poorman’s  Bridge,  were  attacked  by  a party  of  armed  men,  who  swore 
them  to  quit  their  farms  in  21  days. 

12th  April  1829. — On  this  night  a house  was  maliciously  burned  at  Ballycorney,  the  pro- 
perty of  Major  Cassan : the  farm  on  which  the  house  stood  had  been  lately  taken  by  new 
tenants. 

4th  June  1829. — An  armed  party  attacked  the  house  of  Mr.  Rielly,  of  Clonboyne,  who  swore 
him  to  quit  his  farm. 

8th  Dec.  1829. — An  armed  party  attacked  the  house  of  Stephen  Hosey,  of  Capoley,  who 
swore  him  to  quit  his  land  within  15  days. 

23d  April  1831. — On  this  night  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Seal,  of  Clonaddcasey,  ivas 
attacked  by  a party  of  insurgents,  who  fired  a shot  through  his  hall-door,  and  left  a threatening 
notice,  ordering  him  not  to  bid  for  land  now  out  of  lease,  which  was  held  by  him  and  family  for 
the  last  70  years.  J 
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18th  Ma-v  1831.— The  dwelling-houses  of  Mr.  James  Fitzpatrick  and  Conrahy,  of  Lalors 
Hill,  and  Fmnelly,  of  Clonadd,  were  attacked  and  broken  open  by  a party  of  Rockites,  who 
swore  them  to  give  up  their  lands.  , , f t»  ■ 

1 1th  March  1832.— On  this  evening  a party  of  armed  men  went  to  the  house  ot  J-»ems 
Donoo-hue.  of  Meelick,  and  ordered  him  to  give  up  his  land.  „ . , 

18th  March  1832. — On  this  evening  the  house  of  James  Mahony,  of  Clonbar,  was  attacked 
and  entered  by  a party  of  men,  who  ordered  him  to  give  up  some  land  he  had  m possession 
for  the  last  10  years ; they  threatened  to  burn  the  house  if  he  would  not  comply  with  their 

° 18th  April  1832.— On  this  night  the  house  of  Denis  Donoghue,  of  Meelick,  was  attacked 
by  an  armed  party  who  beat  and  abused  him  in  a cruel  manner  and  ordered  him  to  give  up 
three  and  a half  acres  of  land.  . . , c t>  t :„i- 

4th  November  1832.— On  this  night  three  armed  men  entered  the  house  of  Patnck  Oeo- 
ghegan,  of  Bailylusk,  and  ordered  him  to  give  up  some  land  he  had  recently  taken. 

2d  October  1833.— On  this  night  a party  of  armed  men  went  to  the  house  of  Denis  Lynch, 
of  Clonark,  and  ordered  him  to  give  up  eight  acres  of  land  which  he  had  had  in  his  possession 

fo,l^A'  Rockite  party  attacked  the  dwelling-house  of  John  Clondron,  of  Clonenagh,  broke 

his  windows,  and  ordered  him  to  quit  his  place,  , , , TT„  Rallvfin 

8th  April  1835. — A man  named  William  Carter  was  brutally  murdered  at  Upper  Ballyhn, 
near  Mountrath,  for  fencing  ill  some  land  which  he  rented  from  Lord  Maryborough,  and  which 
land  was  formerly  a commonage. 

These  crimes  and  outrages  were  not  generally  perpetrated  by  persons  in  distressed  circum- 
stances, although  the  cause  assigned  by  those  who  committed  them  was  to  avenge  the  persons 
who  were  ruined  or  injured  by  being  ejected  from  their  farms,  to  prevent  others  from  taking 
them,  and  to  protect  the  general  in  terests  of  the  poor.— (Mr.  Wray 0— — TJ?ei?  <jei,tan^ 
have  been  some  cases  in  which  ejected  tenants  have  been  driven  to  such  a state  of  mind,  by  the 
total  or  comparative  ruin  caused  them  by  being  ejected  from  their  land,  that  they  did  not  care 
what  became  of  them,  and  were  ready  to  do  anything ; some  of  the  persons  convicted  of  these 
crimes  and  outrages  were  completely  destitute,  and  one  of  them,  who  was  executed  m this 
town  (Maryborough),  left  his  family  (a  wife  and  four  children)  m such  distress,  that,  had  not  a 
subscription  been  raised  for  them  by  myself  and  others,  they  must  literally  have  staived.  This 
man  had  previously  been  in  the  most  wretched  state  of  poverty,  and  had  probably  been  pie- 
vailed  upon,  in  consequence,  to  participate  in  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered.  -(Mr.  Vi  ray  ) 
No  case  has  been  proved  of  persons  much  above  the  small  landholder  having  instigated  the 
people  to  Whiteboyism,  &c.,  with  a view  to  protecting  themselves  from  ejectment ; but  this  has 
certainly  often  occurred,  and  might  and  ought  to  have  been  proved  against  those  persons. 

^No^cases  are  known  to  have  occurred  here  of  rents  having  been  affected  by  intimidation  on 
the  part  of  the  peasantry.  John  Barker,  occupier  of  seven  acres,  and  all  the  small  farmers  and 
labourers,  stated  that  the  committal  of  outrages  under  such  circumstances  was  certainly  sanc- 
tioned by  the  mass  of  the  agricultural  working  people,  and ^ that  it  was  adopted  as  the  only 
means  of  protecting  themselves  from  the  tyranny  ot  their  landlords.  Martin  TTeyland (him- 
self a dispossessed  tenant.)  said,  “ the  poor  would  rather  lose  their  lives,  when  driven  to  .such 
desperation,  than  quietly  submit  to  be  ejected  from  their  lands,  for  they  have  no  other  means 
of  living,  and,  if  they  once  give  up  their  land,  they  would  be  starving  wanderer  through  the 
world.  Is  even  their  relations  and  former  friends  would  turn  their  backs  upon  them,  consider- 
ing them  as  an  incumbrance;  when  the  poor  ejected  tenant  applies  to  them,  and  te  Is  them  his 
misfortunes,  they  turn  a deaf  ear  to  him,  unless  it  is  to  urge  him  to  revenge  himself  upon  his 
oppressors  ” “ The  neater  number  of  these  ejectments,  and  other  acts  which  cause  these  out- 
rages,” continued  Martin  Weyland,  « are  committed  by  the  middle-men,  who  take  land  at  a 
fair  rent,  and  then  divide  it  or  underlet  it  at  exorbitant  rents.  He  himself  had  held  2o  acres 
under  one,  for  which  he  paid  at  first  17 s.  per  acre,  but  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  the  rent 
was  raised  to  £1.  14s.  2 d.,  though  afterwards  reduced  to  £1 . 8s. ; his  landlord  pays,  he  believes, 
13s.  per  acre : having  got  £34  in  arrears,  he  was'ejccted,  although  he  and  his  father  had  been 
in  possession  for  above  40  years,  and  had  made  considerable  improvements  in  reclaiming  land, 
erecting  buildings,  &c. ; he  then  took  two  and  a half  acres  of  land  from  another  person, 
for  which  he  paid  £10.  5s.  rent,  although  about  half  an  acre  of  it  was  taken  up  by  roads, 
&c.  After  holding  this  land  during  two  years  and  a half,  he  was  also  ejected  from  that,  m 
consequence  of  a difference  with  the  landlord,  who  prevented  him  from  drawing  bog  stutt, 
(although  it  was  permitted  in  his  agreement,)  and  required  him  to  work  for  him,  although  he 
was  not  bound  to  do  so.  Lawless  habits  and  recklessness  of  life  amongst  the  people  may 
decidedly  be  traced  to  this  habit  of  making  their  own  regulations,  and  joining  m the  infliction 
of  punishment  for  private  wrongs  ; but  society  seems  now  to  be  restored  to  a more  wholesome 
state,  and  the  people  appear  to  be  now  impressed  with  the  idea  that  justice  will  be  clone 
them,  that  they  will  be  protected  by  the  law  and  by  those  who  administer  it,  and  that  every- 
thing practicable  is  about  to  be  done  to  improve  their  condition.  This  answer  of  Mr.  Wray 
was  warmly  confirmed  by  the  farmers  and  labourers  present.  , 

One  or  two  years  ago  it  was  stated  that  an  English  company  ihtended  to  establish  a cotton 
manufactory  at  Mountrath,  but  that  the  project  was  abandoned  from  want  of  confidence  in  t 

• tranquillily  of  the  country.— (Mr.  Wray.) No  persons  have  been  ot  late  years  or  at  all  n 

this  barony,  induced  from  the  fear  of  disturbances  to  withdraw  their  capital  and  themselves 
from  the  neighbourhood.  . f i 

Mr.  Mosse  and  others  think  that  the  man  who  has  the  most  money  is  generally  more  ca 
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in  bidding  for  land,  than  others  who  have  less ; but  all  the  labourers  say,  that  if  they  had  no 
money  they  could  not  get  land  at  all ; it  is  common  for  middle-men  to  require  a year,  or  half 
a year’s  rent  in  hand  as  a security  before  they  admit  a tenant,  but  this  the  head  landlords 

very  seldojn  do. — (All.) It  is,  however,  very  common  for  landlords  to  require  incoming 

tenants  to  pay  up  the  arrears  of  outgoing  ones.  Mr.  Mosse  and  others  knew  a case  in  one  of 
these  baronies,  where  the  tenant,  having  been  ejected  for  arrears  of  rent  on  an  estate,  the  in- 
coming tenant  had  to  pay  £300  for  arrears  of  rent  before  being  admitted.  Nathaniel  Chevers 
(farmer)  knew  another  instance  on  the  same  estate,  where  he  himself  was  security,  and  the 
incoming  tenant  had  to' pay  the  arrears  of 'the  outgoing  one.  Whenever  this  paying  in  advance 
occurs,  the  tenant  becomes  to  a great  extent  destitute  of  the  means  already  insufficient  of  pur- 
chasing stock,  implements,  and  seed.  It  is  generally  impossible  for  the  tenantry  either,  under 
such  circumstances,  (or,  if  all  but  a bare  subsistence  for  the  tenant  and  his  family  be  given  up 
to  the  landlord,)  to  accumulate  capital  or  retain  any  little  which  may  accidentally  arise  to 
them ; besides  which,  the  practice  of  throwing  the  expense  of  the  erection  and  repairs  of  build- 
ings and  all  other  improvements  upon  the  impoverished  tenant  tends  above  all  things  to 
diminish  and  absorb  his  already  insufficient  capital. — ( N.  Chevers,  and  all  farmers.) 

Few  or  no  instances  are  known  here  of  tenants,  with  the  exterior  of  great  poverty,  pos- 
sessing property  in  bank  notes  and  coin,  though  a few  raje  instances  have  occurred  in 
other  countries.  The  want  of  capital  more  than  the  fear  of  applying  it  causes  the  cultivation 
of  the  country  to  be  kept  in  the  rudest  state,  except  towards  the  end  of  a lease,  where  the 
tenant  has  not  confidence  in  his  landlord. 

Single  men  amongst  the  tenantry  are  not  required  to  pay  a higher  rent  than  men  with 
families.  Men  are  very  'frequently  induced  to  marry,  feeling  that  their  condition  cannot  be 
made  worse.  Those  who  have  money  are  a little  more  cautious  as  to  marrying,  and  drive  a 
hard  bargain  for  money  with  a wife — penny  for  penny. — (All.) 

So  far  from  wishing  to  make  themselves  appear  poorer  than  they  really  are,  the  general 
desire  is  to  be  thought  in  a better  condition  than  they  are,  and  to  dress  and  show  off  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  more  than  their  means  warrant.  Among  the  proofs  of  this  may  be 
stated  the  practice  often  resorted  to  of  “ scotching  ” grain  (getting  it  out  of  the  straw  by 
beating  it  against  a basket,  without  opening  the  sheaf),  and  then  making  the  sheaves  again  into 
ricks  to  look  like  corn  stacks  in  the  haggard. — (N.  Chevers,  Mr.  Sutlieran,  and  all  farmers.) 
Being  without  hope  of  possessing  more  than  a bare  subsistence  is  certainly  supposed  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  producing  and  continuing  reckless  habits  in  the  peasantry. — (All.) 

Tile  condition  of  the  peasantry  cannot  be  raised  until  they  abstain  from  offering  rents  which 
will  not  leave  to  themselves  a comfortable  subsistence ; but  this  they  are  obliged  to  do,  from  the 
absence  of  manufactures  and  other  employment,  which  renders  land  their  only  means  of 
existence. — ( William  Gray,  David  Healey,  and  other  farmers.) If  permanent  employ- 

ment which  would  yield  os.  a-week  could  be  found  for  the  peasantry,  they  certainly  would  not 
bid  rents  for  land  which  will  not  leave  to  them  a subsistence  equal  to  4 s.  a-week. 

The  system  of  nominal  rents  does  not  in  these  baronies  tempt  the  landlord  into  a greater 
expenditure  than  he  can  afford,  but-  in  many  others  it  certainly  has  the  effect 
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All  small  holders  under  the  head  landlord  pay  their  rent  in  money,  but  under  middle-men 
they  sometimes  pay  a part  in  labour. 

In  some  cases,  small  holders  pay,  besides  a money  rent,  a certain  number  of  days’  work  of 
horses  or  men,  but  it  is  often  commuted  for  money,  though  in  busy  times  they  are  always  ex- 
pected to  give  labour. 

If  a farm  of  5 to  10  acres  were  vacant  in  this  barony,  full  20  or  30  bidders  would  appear, 
and  bid  almost  any  rent  for  it : this  is  caused  by  the  great  scarcity  of  these  small  farms, 
from  so  many  having  been  thrown  together  into  larger  ones. 

Near  towns,  and  when  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  is  much  depressed,  more  is  fre- 
quently paid  in  rent  than  is  produced  on  the  land,  but  this  seldom  occurs  under  any  other 
circumstances. 

When  land  is  out  of  lease  it  is  always  let  by  proposal. 

A hanging  gale  is  only  allowed  as  far  as  paying  one  half-year’s  rent  within  the  other.  In 
some  cases  even  this  indulgence  has  been  suddenly  withdrawn  from  personal  differences  or 
political  causes.  The  consequence  to  the  tenant,  has  been  great  distress,  being  generally  forced 
to,  sell,  though  perhaps  privately,  his  farm  stock,  &c. ; such  cases,  however,  have  been  very 
few  in  this  barony. 

The  landlord  usually  takes  as  much  of  the  promised  rent  as  the  tenant  is  able  to  pay,  allow- 
ing  the  remainder  to  stand  over  for  a time.  As  already  mentioned,  the  rent  is  generally 
allowed  to  be  nearly  six  months  in  arrear  in  the  country  districts,  but.  near  towns  only  three 
months.  This  allowance  is  made  in  all  years,  but  more  particularly,  and  in  some  cases  to  a 
greater  extent  in  years  of  distress. 

It  would  depend  upon  the  disposition  of  the  landlord  whether  the  tenant  would  be  any 
gainer  by  the  withdrawal  of  tithes,  county  rates,  or  other  imposts.  In  many  cases  the  benefit 
would,  perhaps,  be  divided  between  them. 

The  absence  of  other  means  of  living  is  the  cause  of  the  exorbitant  rents  paid  (or  rather 
undertaken  to  be  paid,  for  in  many  cases  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  pay  them)  by  the 
small  occupiers : one  of  them  holding  five  acres,  who  was  present  when  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners were  inquiring  upon  this  point,  stated  his  own  case  in  illustration  of  the  fact.  His 
rent  was  so  high  that  he  could  not  pay  it,  and  get  even  the  barest  subsistence;  he  was  conse- 
quently in  debt,  and  going  fast  to  total  ruin  : but  what  was  he  to  do  for  an  existence  ? When 
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he  applied  for  a reduction  of  rent,  he  was  told  that  20  people  were  ready  to' take  his  land  at 
the  rent  he  paid,  or  even  higher,  and  that  he  might  leave  it  when  he  pleased.  If  he  gave  up 
his  land,  what  was  he  to  do  to  live  ? for  where  was  he  to  get  another  farm,  even  at  that  high 
rent.  He  formerly  paid  £1.  8,y.  6d.  per  acre.  When  that  lease  expired,  the  competition  of 
others  obliged  him  to  offer  £3.  3,9.  per  acre  to  be  allowed  to  stay,  but  finding  it  impossible 
that  such  a rent  could  be  paid  his  landlord  afterwards  reduced  it  to  £2.  At  the  present 
prices  of  produce,  the  land  was  not  worth  £1  per  acre,  but  he  had  no  alternative  but  to 
remain  on  it  as  long  as  he  could,  or  to  starve  upon  the  high  road. 

This  barony  has  always  been  more  peaceable  than  most  others,  and  few  crimes  have 
occurred.  One  or  two  of  them,  however,  have  been  connected  with  matters  relating  to  land, 
and,  in  several  of  the  adjoining  baronies,  the  number  and  atrocity  of  such  crimes  and  outrages 
were' fearfully  great,  especially  a few  years  ago;  but  within  the  last  twelvemonth  they  have 
much  diminished,  and  the  country  is  now  more  tranquil  than  it  has  been  for  many  years.  It 
is  supposed  that  in  general  the  landholder  has  been  driven  into  such  crimes  by  the  destitu- 
tion of  his  family,  and  in  many  cases  there  is  no  doubt  of  this  being  the  case.  Even  though 
perfect  destitution  were  not  the  result  of  ejectment  from  his  farm,  it  is  supposed  that  in  many 
cases  the  ejected  tenant  might  still  be  exasperated  to  crime  from  attachment  to  his  little 
holding,  and  the  deep  sense  of  injustice  and  oppression,  and  consequent  legitimacy  of  revenge, 
which  all  that  class  entertain  towards  the  persons  who  eject  them  from  their  land,  and  if 
possible  still  more  towards  those  who  take  it  after  they  have  been  ejected.  These  crimes  are 
not  confined  to  the  individual  sufferers,  but  there  is  a general  fellow  feeling  among  small 
landholders  and  labourers  which  induces  them  to  make  common  cause  with  those  who  have 
been  ejected,  thinking  this. necessary  to  protect  their  general  interests,  and  to  be  the  only 
means  of  putting  a stop  to  ejectments.  No  instances  are  known  of  persons  above  the  class  of 
small  landholders  instigating  the  people  to  such  outrages,  with  a view  of  protecting  them- 
selves- from  ejectment;  but  it  is  suspected  by  many  that  some  persons  of  that  class  have  indi- 
rectly, or  at  least  tacitly,  encouraged  that  system.  Among  the  proofs  of  the  mass  of  the 
working  people  making  common  cause  with  the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes>  may  be  given 
that  of  their  never  directly  or  indirectly  assisting  in  apprehending  the  offender,  however 
atrocious  may  be  tire  crime  committed.  Rents,  however,  remain  unaffected  by  this  system  of 
intimidation,  for,  however  strong  may  be  the  fear  of  outrage  in  those  who  offer  rent,  or  take 
land  from  which  another  has  been  ejected,  the  fear  of  destitution  and  starvation  is  still 
stronger,  and  land  may  be  considered  as  the  only  means  of  subsistence.  The  lawless  habits  and 
recklessness  of  life  among  the  people  may,  without  doubt,  be  traced  to  this  habit  of  making 
their  own  regulations,  and  joining  in  the  infliction  of  punishment  for  private  wrong ; but  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  from  very  particular  inquiry  into  these 
circumstances,  and  the  opportunities  they  have  had  of  learning  the  feelings  of  the  lower 
classes,  that,  however  unpardonable  and  atrocious  may  be  this  practice,  it  has  originated  in, 
and  is  founded  upon,  the  settled  conviction  that  the  poor  and  humble  had  no  chance  of  justice 
or  fair  play  in  Ireland  when  the  question  was  connected  with  the  interests  or  wishes  of  the  rich 
and  influential,  and  the  Assistant  Commissioners  believe  (in  common  with  many  unprejudiced 
persons  whom  they  consulted,  and  who  had  the  best,  means  of  information)  that  the  compara- 
tive calm  which  has  reigned  during  the  last  12  or  18  months,  is  the  result  of  a general  con- 
viction among  the  lower  orders  that  there  is  now  a real  and  sincere  desire  to  redress  their 
grievances  and  improve  their  condition. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  fear  of  disturbances  arising  out  of  their  taking  land  has  deterred 
many  persons  of  capital  and  enterprise  from  settling  in  the  country,  although  no  actual  in- 
stances are  known  either  of  it  or  of  persons  being  induced  by  similar  fears  to  withdraw  them- 
selves and  their  capital. 

The  man  who  possesses  a little  money  is  so  far  from  bidding  the  higher  for  land  that  he  is 
generally  found  to  be  the  more  prudent  and  cautious  in  bidding,  being  desirous  to  preserve 
the  little  he  possesses.  It  is  the  man  who  has  nothing  to  lose,  and  who  therefore  considers 
that  he  cannot  be  in  a worse  situation,  that  is  most  eager  in  bidding  for,  and  taking  land  at 
any  price. 

It  is  not  common  for  the  landlord  to  require  a part  of  the  rent  in  hand,  as  security,  before 
he  admits  a tenant ; and  when  it  does  occur  it.  is  only  for  holdings  of  a.  few  acres.  The  tenant 
in  such  cases  becomes  greatly  strained  for  money ; but  even  this  cause  does  not  operate  by 
any  means  to  the  same  extent,  in  absorbing  the  capital  of  the  small  tenantry,  as  the  custom 
of  throwing  upon  the  tenant  the  erection  and  repairs  of  buildings,  fences,  drains,  &c.  There 
are  very  few  landlords  who  make  any  allowance  to  the  tenant  for  these  improvements  in  this 
barony ; there  is  only  one  who  does  so,  and  even  he  not  regularly,  nor  to  any  great  extent. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  impossible  for  the  tenantry  to  accumulate  capital,  or  to  retain 
any  little  that  may  accidentally  arise  to  them. 

Some  few  instances  have  been  known  of  tenants  with  an  exterior  of  great  poverty  being 
possessed  of  hoarded  property.  One  who  died  here  lately,  left  £700.  He  occupied  five 
acres  of  land,  and  always  maintained  an  appearance  of  poverty,  sleeping  on  a chaff  bed,  and 
going  about  with  his  clothes  in  rags,  like  the  poorest  of  the  labourers.  But  this  is  a mere 
solitary  case  of  a miser,  which  does  not  apply  to  the  general  state  of  the  country.  The,  tenant 
is  seldom  afraid  to  expend  his  capital,  if  he  has  any,  on  the  land,  unless  towards  the  close  of 
a.  lease,  or  when  only  a tenant  at  will;  and  he  fears  that  his  landlord  will  avail  liimself  of  his 
improvements  to  demand  an  increased  rent,  and  if  he  refuses  to  give  it  to  eject  him,  and  let 
his  land  to  another.  This,  but  still  more  the  causes  mentioned  above,  retard  exceedingly  the 
improvement  of  agriculture ; though,  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  it  has  greatly  im- 
proved of  late  years,  and  to  an  extent  most  astonishing  under  such  discouraging  circumstances 
and  with  such  little  means. 
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Very  few' single  men  ever  take  farms,  but  when  they  do  no  difference  is  made  in  the  rent  Small  Tenantry 
between  them  and  married  men.  

The  labourers  marry  under  the  feeling  that  they  cannot  be  in  a worse  situation;  but  this  is  Leinster. 
seldom  the  case  with  the  small  farmers’  sons,  whose  situation  is  generally  not  so  desperate,  and  Queen  s County, 
whose  habits  and  feelings  have  not  so  low  a moral  standard.  The  small  farmer’s  son  who  has  Examinations 
a little  money,  expects  and  seeks  for  as  much,  at  least,  in  a wife,  and  the  negociations  on  this  taken  by 

score  with  the  girl’s  parents  become  a complete"  Smithfield  bargain;”  every  shilling  in  money  

or  stock,  on  either  side,  being  carefully  brought  into  the  account,  and  set  against  the  other 

party’s  means.  3 * * Francs  Sadie, r.  Esq. 

The  circumstances  of  the  peasantry  are  so  seldom  prosperous  that  they  have  nothing  to  j3ar  portnahinch. 

conceal  on  the  score  of  comfort,  nor  is  there  any  disposition  among  them  to  assume  an  air  of i 

poverty.  On  the  contrary  they  would  rather  be  considered  richer  than  ihey  really  are,  and  Effect  on  Popula- 
they  more  frequently  " show  off”  beyond  their  real  means  than  the  reverse.  The  state  of  t*on‘ 
most  of  the  houses  and  cabins,  however,  prove  that  this  " show  off”  in  dress,  and  other  out-  Effect  on  general 
ward  circumstances,  is  perfectly  compatible  with  dirty,  slovenly,  and  irregular  habits.  Habits. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  feeling  among  the  small  occupiers  that  they  never  can  possess 
more  than  a bare  subsistence,  and  that  of  the  hopeless  destitution  among  the  labourers,  have 
the  effect  in  many  cases  of  producing  and  continuing  reckless  habits. 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  certainly  cannot  be  raised  while  they  give  rents  that  will  not  Remedy, 
leave  themselves  a comfortable  subsistence;  but  they  have  no  alternative  until  some  other 
means  of  subsistence  than  land  is  provided  for  them,  or  that  landlords  will  be  liberal  and 
forbearing  enough  not  to  require  more  rent  than  the  land  is  really  worth,  notwithstanding  the 
amount  which  the  fear  of  destitution,  and  the  recklessness  it  occasions,  may  induce  men  in  that 
desperate  situation  to  offer. 

Most  of  the  peasantry,  it  is  thought,  would  prefer  land  yielding  them  a subsistence  equal 
to  4s.  a-week  to  permanent  employment  yielding  5s.,  from  a love  of  independence  and  a 
desire  to  be  their  own  masters. 

The  present  system  of  nominal  rents,  by  leading  the  landlord  to  presume  upon  a revenue  Effects  upon  the 
that  he  can  never  realize,  frequently  draws  him  into  an  expenditure  disproportioned  to  his  Landlord, 
real  income,  and  thus  involves  him  in  embarrassments  that  compel  him  in  self-defence  to  rack 
his  tenantry.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  from  which  the  tenants,  families,  and  dependents  of  most 
Irish  landlords  suffer  greatly. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  pp.  19, 20. 

The  rent  of  small  holdings  is  generally  paid  in  money,  except  by  the  few  small  occupiers.  County  Wicklow. 

the  constant  labourers  of  gentlemen  or  farmers,  or  where  the  landlord  is  obliged  to  take  his  

rent  in  labour  as  the  only  means  of  getting  anything  at  all.  Examinations 

No  labour  or  other  service  is  given  by  the  tenant  besides  his  rent.  JohnPowe^Esq  ~ 

The  competition  for  small  holdings,  as  single  acres,  &c.,  is  so  great  that  the  peasant  will  Francis  Sadltir,  Esq 

bid  almost  any  rent  to  get  possession  of  one  of  them,  and  accordingly  the  rent  is  always  

exorbitantly  high,  especially  as  those  holdings  are  almost  invariably  let  by  small  middle-men,  Bar-  Talbotstown, 
who  exact,  as  much  as  they  can  wring  from  the  unfortunate  tenant,  the  latter  undertaking  to  Upper, 
pay  it  in  the  hope  of  better  times,  and  trusting  to  his  landlord’s  compassion  for  a reduction  if  t of  Rent 

prices  do  not  improve.  end  Mode  ot  ’ 

bmall  tradesmen,  dealers,  and  others  very  frequently  pay  more  in  rent  than  is  produced  Paying, 
on  the  land. 

A hanging  gale  is  often  allowed  to  large  farmers,  and  it  consists  generally  of  half-a-year’s 
rent,  but  it  is  never  allowed  to  small  farmers.  This  is  sometimes  suddenly  called  up,  generally 
from  private  and  personal  differences  between  tenants  and  proprietors,  chiefly  arising  from  elec- 
tions, and  the  manner  in  which  the  tenant  has  voted.  The  consequences  to  the  tenant  are  generally 
very  disastrous,  their  stock  and  other  property  being  often  sold  off  to  pay  the  demand.  The 
cases  in  this  barony  have  not  been  very  numerous,  the  chief  causes  were  voting  against  the 
landlord's  wishes,  and  not  paying  the  tithe.  « After  the  last  contested  election  a number  of 
the  tenants  of  two  of  the  landed  proprietors  here  were  thus  treated,  because  they  did  not  vote 
with  their  landlords,  while  the  gale  of  those  who  were  more  subservient  was  allowed  to  con- 
tinue as  before. — (Rev.  Mr.  Lalor,  p.  p.  Mr.  Coogan,  and  others.) It.  has  not  been  known 

here  to  have  had  the  extreme  effect  of  ejecting  the  tenants  from  their  holdings,  the  suffering 
parties  having  found  means  to  pay  the  amount. 

In  collecting  their  rents  the  landlords  generally  take  whatever  part  of  the  promised  rent 
they  can  get,  but  agents  generally  require,  and  will  take  nothing  short  of,  the  whole  rent. 

The  indulgence  of  a hanging  gale  is  allowed  by  many  landlords  at  all  times,  but  is  more 
general  in  years  of  failure. 

The  cottier  tenant  is  never  able  to  retain  more  than  a bare  subsistence  to  himself  and  family, 
and  sometimes  not  even  that. 

It  is  thought  that  the  small  occupiers,  who  usually  hold  under  middle-men,  w'ould  not  be 
gainers  by  the  remission  of  tithes,  county-rates,  or  other  imposts,  but  that  the  larger  farmers, 
who  hold  under  the  head  landlord,  would. 

• The  absence  of  employment  throws  the  labourer  upon  land  as  his  only  means  of  existence.  Causes  of  the  Pea- 
and  thus  compels  him  to  submit  to  any  terms  in  order  to  obtain  it.  sanlry  bidding 

No  crimes  have  been  committed  here  during  the  last  8 or  10  years,  and  no  very  serious  Rents  above  their 
offences  could  be  proved  to  have  been  in  any  way  connected  with  the  taking  of  land,  the  pay-  Means  ot  Pay'nS- 
mg  of  tithes,  or  other  charges  affecting  land.  Effects  of  the  Sys- 

Rev.  Mr.  Lalor,  p.  p„  thought  that  even  though  perfect  destitution  w'ere  not  the  result  of  of'crhne!6  Creatl0n 
ejectment,  yet,  if  actual  ejectment  took  place,  the  same  bad  feeling  w'ould  still  exist  among  the 
ejected  tenants  against  those  who  took  their  land. 
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Small  Tenantry. 

Leinster. 
County  Wicklow. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

John  Power,  Esq. 
Francis  Sadleir,  Esq. 

Bar.  Talbotstoivn, 
Upper. 

Effect  of  the  System 
on  the  Accutpula- 
tion  and  Introduc- 
tion of  Capital. 
Effect  in  preventing 
the  Application  of 
Capital  to  the  Land. 
Effect  on  Popula- 
tion. 


Remedy. 


Effects  upon  the 
Landlord. 


Munster. 
County  Clare. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Corcomroe. 


Causes  of  the  Pea- 
santry bidding 
Rents  above  their 
Means  of  Paying. 
Effects  of  the  Sys- 
tem in  the  Creation 
of  Crime. 


60  APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 

It  is  not  known  that  any  persons  have  been  prevented  from  investing  agricultural  capital  in 
this  district  by  a fear  of  disturbance  arising  out  of  their  taking  land,  nor  have  any  persons 
been  induced  by  such  fears  to  withdraw  capital  already  invested. 

Where  the  peasant  happens  to  possess  a little  money,  he  is  generally  more  cautious  and 
prudent  than  the  man  who  has  nothing.  The  most  destitute  are  ever  the  most  reckless. 

It  very  rarely  occurs  that  the  landlord,  before  admitting  a tenant,  requires  a part  of  the  rent 
in  hand  as  security.  The  tenants  would  not  be  able  to  comply  with  the  demand. 

All  the  witnesses  agree  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  small  tenant  to  accumulate  capital.  The 
little  capital  he  may  be  possessed  of  is  often  absorbed  in  making  necessary  repairs  on  entering 
into  the  farm,  and  the  rent  he  pays  prevents  him  from  being  able  to  accumulate  any  after- 
wards, however  economical  he  may  be.  'J'his  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  asserted  absence 
of  capital  among  the  small  tenantry.  - 

Excepting  one  or  two  cases  of  regular  misers,  no  instances  are  known  of  tenants,  with  the 
exterior  of  poverty,  being  possessed  of  property  in  bank  notes  or  coin.  The  agriculture  of 
the  country  is  very  generally  kept  in  a very  rude  state,  from  the  want  of  capital  in  the  tenant, 
but  seldom  from  any  fear  or  reluctance  to  apply  it,  the  tenants  being  generally  anxious  to 
make  the  most  of  their  land  when  they  have  the  means. 

No  difference  is  ever  made  in  the  rents  charged  to  single  men  and  men  with  families. 

Many  of  the  labourers  enter  into  marriage  with  the  reckless  feeling  that  their  condition 
cannot  be  made  worse,  but  the  small  tenants,  and  those  who  possess  anything  themselves,  are 
more  cautious,  and  seek  for  and  require  money,  or  some  equivalent,  with  their  wives. 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  certainly  cannot  be  raised  while  they  bid  rents,  as  at  present, 
which  do  not  leave  them  a comfortable  subsistence ; but  until  they  can  get  good  employment, 
or  some  other  means  of  subsistence,  land  is  their  only  resource,  and  competition  will  be  likely 
to  keep  rents  up  to  their  present  exorbitant  amount. 

It  is  thought  that  the  peasantry  would  at  almost  any  sacrifice  prefer  land  to  any  other 
means  of  subsistence,  even  to  permanent  employment,  considering  themselves  by  land  to  be 
more  independent,  and  their  own  masters  ; and  are  struggling  on  in  the  hope  that  things  will 
improve.  They  are  now,  however,  suffering  so  severely  from  high  rents  and  low  prices  that 
some  of  them  might,  perhaps,  under  such  circumstances,  prefer  permanent  employment  to  a 
few  acres  of  land,  but  certainly  no  occupiers  of  above  five  or  six  acres  would. 

The  system  of  nominal  rents,  produced  by  the  reckless  competition  for  land,  is  very  injurious 
to  the  landlords  themselves,  by  tempting  them  to  exceed  their  real  income,  and  thus  leading 
them  into  embarrassments,  which  frequently  compel  them  in  self-defence  to  rack  their 
tenantry. 


For  the  Names  of  those  %vho  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  21. 

The  cottier  tenants  pay  their  rent  in  money  ; the  labourers  and  herdsmen  in  general  pay  then- 
rent  in  labour  ; the  rent  of  con  acre  is  partly  paid  in  labour,- and  partly  in  money.  (Stack, 

Ferns.) In  many  cases  the  labourer  has  to  work  for  the  farmer  when  called  on.  The  small 

holders  very  often  have  taken  their  little  plots  of  ground  at  a rent  which  it  is  out  of  their  power 
to  pay.  If  a farm  of  5 or  10  acres  were  vacant  in  the  barony,  a very  great  number  of  persons 
would  come  forward  to  bid  for  it,  and  many  of  them  would  bid  a rent  that  would  leave  nothing 
for  themselves.  Tradesmen  are  always  supposed  to  give  a higher  rent  for  land  than  those  who 
have  no  other  business  but  farming.  The  witnesses  could  not  state,  what  rent  those  give  who  live 
by  fishino-.  “ The  fishermen  on  the  coast,”  said  Carrol,  “hold  no  land  except  con  acre.  It  is 
usual  to  allow  hanging  gale  till  the  next  half-year’s  rent  is  due ; that  due  in  April  must  be  paid 
before  November.  The  witnesses  had  never  known  the  hanging  gale  suddenly  called  up,  at  least 
in  this  barony  : middle-men  do  not  give  so  long  a time  as  other  landlords.  Landlords  excuse 
rent  or  not  according  to  their  dispositions  and  power.  “We  have  not  known  any  remissions 
to  be  made  in  the  last  five  years.”— (Stack,  Ferns,  Carrol.)— The  cottier  tenant  is  never 
able  to  retain  more  than  a bare  subsistence  for  himself  and  family.  The  witnesses  could  not 
name  any  persons  who,  being  cottier  tenants  at  rack  rents,  had  saved  money  off  their  farms 
independent  of  any  other  work  or  business.  Some  thought  that  if  tithes,  county-rates,  and 
other  imposts  were  withdrawn,  the  tenantry  might  be  the  gainers  at  first,  but  ultimately,”  said 
they,  “ we  think  the  landlord  would  receive  the  amount  of  them  in  rent.” — (Daly,  Stack, 

Flanagan.) The  tenantry  in  the  barony  are  very  generally  in  arrear,  and  are  much  in  the 

landlord’s  power. 

The  reason  such  high  rents  are  bid  is  that  the  cottier  tenant  or  other  farmer  has  no  resource 
if  he  does  not  obtain  land ; there  is  no  other  employment  for  his  time  or  money. 

This  barony  from  1830  to  1833  was  the  most  disturbed  part  of  the  county;  the  people,  m 
order  to  force  the  farmers  to  let  their  ground  for  con  acre,  collected  in  large  numbers  with 
spades,  and  turned  up  a vast  deal  of  the  best  grass  land ; with  respect  to  the  cause  of  outrage 
Archdeacon  Whitty  says,  he  does  not  think  that  it  is  the  thought  of  his  misery  that  leads  a 
labourer  to  commit  crime ; “ the  more  serious  crimes  connected  with  taking  of  land  are  often 
committed  by  those  who  are  not  themselves  sufferers  from  the  acts  of  the  individual  whom  they 

injure.” — (Dean  Stackpole.) Archdeacon  Whitty  states,  that  « it  has  often  been  proved 

that  many  persons  holding  20  acres  of  ground  have  joined  in  the  outrages,  and  that  many 
persons  implicated  in  the  disturbances  were  very  well  off  as  to  circumstances ; small  farmers 
in  many  instances  instigated  the  people  to  Whiteboyism,  See.,  with  a view  to  protecting  them- 
selves from  ejectment.” — (Archdeacon  Whitty.) Dean  Stackpole  related  the  following 

circumstances  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners:  “ In  1831,  when  the  barony  and  the  country 
generally  were  disturbed,  a number  of  men  holding  small  farms  of  20  or  30  acres  each  in  my 
neighbourhood  came  in  open  day  and  dug  up  a field  of  mine,  and  divided  it  among  them  into 
eight  portions ; six  of  them  planted  their  potatoes,  and  proceeded  in  the  regular  course  to  till 
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them.  In  the  middle  of  summer  I took  proceedings  against  them,  and  had  them  fined  for  the 
trespass ; the  fine  was  not  paid,  and  the  six  persons  were  sent  to  gaol.  When  the  season  came 
for  digging  potatoes,  I,  with  the  assistance  of  the  parish  priest,  formed  a list  of  the  poorest 
persons  in  the  parish,  and  desired  them  to  take  the  produce  of  this  potato  crop  for  their  own 
use ; they  were  afraid  to  do  so,  and  I sent  for  the  parties  who  had  dug  the  land,  and  had  them 
brought  out  of  gaol ; I then  informed  them  that  their  landlord  would  turn  them  out  of  their  farms 
if  they  did  not  give  assurance  to  these  poor  persons  that  they  would  not  molest  them  for 
digging  the  crop;  having  been  convinced  that  their  landlord  would  do  so,  they  gave  the 
assurance  required,  and  the  poor  people  I had  fixed  on  came  and  dug  the  crop,  and  took  it  to 
their  homes.  Rents,  however,  have  not  been  affected  by  this  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the 
peasantry.  Many  have  sanctioned  those  outrages  from  a feeling  that  they  were  necessary  to 
protect  the  general  interest ; many  others  have  favoured  them  through  a feeling  of  fear.” — (Dean 

Stackpole,  Archdeacon  Whitt//.) Lawless  habits  and  a recklessness  of  life  amongst  the 

people  can  be  traced  to  this  habit  of  making  their  own  regulations,  and  joining  in  the  infliction 
of  punishment  on  those  opposed  to  them.” — (Archdeacon  Whitty,  Dean  Stackpole .) 

The  witnesses  were  unable  to  decide  whether,  owing  to  the  fear  of  disturbances  arising  out  of 
taking  land  and  the  junction  of  small  farms,  any  person  had  been  actually  deterred  from 
investing  capital  in  farming  or  other  occupations  in  the  neighbourhood.  “ We  have  not  known 
any  persons  to  withdraw  themselves  from  this  country  on  account  of  the  disturbances.” — 

(Stack,  Ferns.) When  a cottier  tenant  by  any  accident  possesses  a little  money,  he  is 

always  willing  to  pay  part  of  his  money  to  obtain  the  land,  but  he  would  retain  enough  to  stock 
it ; still  he  w'ould  take  it  at  a rent  that  would  leave  him  but  very  little  for  himself.  “ If  a man 
cannot  give  security  for  his  rent  when  th*e  landlord  objects  to  his  solvency,  the  latter  might 
require  half  a year’s  rent  beforehand,  but  it  is  not  commonly  done.” — (Stack,  Ferns,  Ganahaty.) 

This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  done  sufficiently  often  to  lessen  the  general  amount  of 

capital  that  is  employed  on  land.  Farm-houses  are  often  built  partly  by  the  landlord  and 
partly  by  the  tenant,  and  buildings  are  generally  done  wholly  by  the  tenant : sometimes 
allowances  are  made  for  expensive  new  fences ; the  high  rent  which  the  small  farmers  pay 
would  not  allow  them,  under  any  circumstances,  to  lay  up  capital.  The  witnesses  could  not 
furnish  any  particular  instances  of  persons  who,  having  been  possessed  of  money,  had  lost  it 
merely  by  taking  land  at  too  high  a rent. 

No  instances  are  ever  heard  of  tenants  with  the  exterior  of  great  poverty  possessing  con- 
cealed property  in  bank  notes  or  coin.  When  there  is  no  lease,  farmers  would,  no  doubt,  be 
afraid  to  expend  their  own  capital  on  ground,  lest  the  landlord  should  raise  the  rent  when  he 
found  it  improved ; but  the  country  is  in  bad  cultivation,  because  the  tenants  have  no  capital, 
not  because  they  are  afraid  to  apply  it : want  of  skill  and  want  of  capital  render  the  production 
much  inferior  to  what  land  is  capable  of. 

There  are  very  few  instances  of  people  holding  land  and  remaining  unmarried ; as  soon  as  a 
man  gets  land  he  gets  a wife.  “ We  do  not  think  that  any  man  refrains  from  marrying 
because  he  thinks  himself  too  poor.” — (Kane,  Flanagan.) 

On  the  point  whether  those  who  are  a grade  above  the  cottier  and  labourer  are  more  cautious 
as  to  marriage,  and  whether  the  most  destitute  are  the  least  cautious,  the  witnesses  stated  that 
there  were  so  few  unmarried  men  that  they  could  not  make  the  comparison. 

Dean  Stackpole  thinks  that  a habit  of  hiding  their  real  circumstances  often  creates  a want  of 
candour  and  a general  disregard  of  truth  amongst  the  peasantry.  “ I have  known  many 
instances,”  said  he,  “ where  tne  cabins  have  the  appearance  of  exterior  poverty,  although  there 
is  more  comfort  within  than  in  many  where  the  exterior  appearance  is  much  better ; the  being 
without  the  hope  of  possessing  more  than  a bare  subsistence  was  thought  by  the  witnesses  to 
have  had  an  influence  in  producing  reckless  habits  among  the  peasantry. 

“ The  peasantry  cannot  rise  in  condition  till  they  take  land  at  a less  rent.” — (Kane,  Daly, 

Flanagan.) They  are  most  anxious  to  get  land  ; the  witnesses  were  of  opinion  that  a man 

getting  good  wages  is  always  willing  to  take  land  at  a higher  rent  than  any  other  person. 

The  tenantry  generally  in  the  barony  are  in  arrears ; but  the  witnesses  did  not  know  of  any 
landlords  having  been  led  into  a too  profuse  expenditure  merely  by  the  system  of  nominal 
rents ; in  fact,  there  are  very  few  instances  of  distressed  landlords  in  the  barony : however,  it 
appears  the  general  opinion  that  landlords  often  expect  to  obtain  more  rent  than  they  are  ac- 
tually able  to  collect. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  22. 

" The  smallest  farmers  pay  their  rent  in  money.” — (Sullivan,  Hoare.) ff  People  have 

such  a determination  to  get  possession  of  land  that  they  take  every  means  in  their  power  to 

get  it,  but  landlords  do  not  accept  the  highest  bidder.” — (Sullivan,  & e.) Mr.  Fitzgerald 

says,  “ Farms  are  in  general  let  in  common  amongst  a number  of  smallholders;  half-a-dozen 
or  more,  occupying  specified  quantities  of  the  same  farm,  and  paying  separate  rents  to  the 
landlord  according  to  the  number  of  cows  each  is  allowed  to  keep.  If  one  of  these  tenancies 
becomes  vacant,  a new  tenant  is  put  in  by  the  landlord,  at  the  same  rent  as  the  last  one 
paid ; the  new  tenant  could  not  well  have  his  rent  raised,  it  being  calculated  at  so  much  a 
cow,  without  raising  also  the  rent  of  all  the  old  tenants  who  hold  cowkeepings  on  the  same 
farm.  The  tenants  agree  among  themselves  what  land  each  man  shall  cultivate.”  The  only 
occupation,  not  agricultural,  is  fishing.  “ We  do  not  think  that  fishermen  give  more  rent 
for  land  than  any  other  tenants ; they  often,  however,  occupy  land  close  to  the  sea,  and  pay 
a high  rent  from  its  proximity  to  sea-w'eed  and  sea-sand  as  manure;  and  some  landlords 
think  that  fishermen  are  not  desirable  tenants,  because  their  occupation  keeps  them  from 
attending  to  their  farms.” — (Fitzgerald.) It  is  usual  to  allow  half  a year’s  rent  to  hang 
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over.  " Some  landlords  allow  two  hanging  gales  of  half  a year  each.” — ( Sullivan , & c.) 

This  hanging  gale  has  not  in  any  instance  been  suddenly  called  for,  contrary  to  the  general 
custom.  If  the  whole  rent  is  not  ready  at  the  time  for  payment  landlords  take  what  they 
can  get,  and  do  not  always  distress  a tenant  immediately  for  the  remainder.  The  proportion 
of  the  rent  excused,  or  allowed  to  hang  over,  depends  entirely  on  the  landlord.  Remission 
of  rent  only  takes  place  when  the  landlord  cannot  get  more  rent  from  the  tenant,  unless, 
perhaps,  a landlord  lowers  his  rents  because  he  thinks  them  too  high. 

The  small  tenants  pay  the  highest  rents,  and,  in  general,  try  to  support  their  families  on  a 
piece  of  ground  too  small  to  yield  them  a good  sustenance. 

Mr.  P.  Fitzgerald  says,  “ The  workmen  in  the  slate  quarries  in  Valentia,  who  have  nearly 
constant  employment,  have  the  strongest  desire  to  get  land.  Some  of  them  even  keep  servant 
boys  to  work  on  their  land  when  they  are  in  the  quarries.  It  is  very  inconvenient  to  the 
proprietor  to  have  his  workmen  leave  his  business  whenever  their  crops  or  tillage  call  them 
away;  he  built  some  very  comfortable  houses  close  to  the  quarries  with  good-sized 
gardens,  to  induce  the  men  to  live  near  their  work,  but  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  men 
to  live  in  them,  as  there  was  no  land  attached  to  them.” 

Rents  are  raised  by  the  competition  of  the  numbers  of  persons  who  want  to  take  land. 
Rents  are  often  bid  which  every  one  knows  the  land  cannot  afford. — ( Mahony .) 

There  are  no  outrages  or  crimes  in  this  barony  connected  with  the  taking  of  land ; indeed 
violent  assaults  are  so  rare  that  in  three  years  not  above  two  or  three  cases  of  assaults  have 

been  sufficiently  bad  to  be  sent  to  the  quarter  sessions. — (Mr.  Butler.) In  very  few 

cases  have  the  fines  amounted  to  £1.  In  1822,  there  were  some  serious  Whiteboy  disturb- 
ances, but  none  since.  Those  disturbances  did  not  originate  in  this  county,  but  spread  into 
it  from  adjoining  places. — (Mr.  Butler,  &c.) 

In  1821  and  1822  rents  could  not  be  collected  in  consequence  of  disturbances : rents 
were  afterwards  lowered,  but  I think  that  was  necessary  from  the  low  price  of  produce.  This 
is  the  last  and  only  instance,  and  it  did  not  affect  the  amount  of  rent ; it  merely  prevented  the 
collection  for  a time.  Taxes  were  then  equally  difficult  to  collect,  except  the  county  cess, 
which  was  the  most  readily  paid. — (Mr.  James  O'Connell.) 

As  there  can  have  been  no  reasonable  fear  of  disturbances  in  this  barony,  it  is  supposed 
that  accumulation  or  investment  of  capital  cannot  have  been  prevented  by  such  a cause. 
There  is  no  doubt,  it  is  said,  that  where  a cottier  tenant  by  accident  possesses  a little  money 
he  bids  higher  for  land,  and  thus  his  additional  means  are  absorbed  in  rent. 

Mr.  James  O'Connell  says,  “ If  any  man  who  had  a good  character  as  a landlord  had 
land  to  let,  he  would  get  almost  any  money  as  a fine  that  the  offering  tenant  possesses.  I 
think,  however,  that  such  tenants  make  a calculation  for  their  own  advantage.  They  think 
they  have  bought  a sort  of  claim  on  the  landlord’ s^consideration,  and  they  think  he  must  gx-ant 
them  some  advantages  which  they  mean  to  ask,  or  he  must  lower  their  rent,  or  remit  arrears, 
instead  of  turning  them  out  of  the  land  when  they  cannot  pay  their  rent.  I once  let  some 
land  to  a man  who  had  paid  me  a year  and  a half’s  rent  in  advance,  but  he  managed  in 
such  a way  that  he  some  time  after  owed  me  more  rent  than  any  of  his  neighbours,  and  in 
the  end  I lost  one  year’s  rent  more  by  him  than  by  the  others  who  had  land  with  him.  I had 
a repugnance  to  turn  him  off  the  land  because  he  had  paid  me  at  first  in  advance.” 

In  many  other  parts  of  the  county  it  is  common  for  a landlord  to  require  a year  or  half  a 
year’s  rent  in  hand  as  security  before  he  admits  a tenant ; but  it  seldom  happens  in  this 
barony. — (Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  James  O'Connell.) 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  poverty  and  want  of  capital  among  holders  of  land,  Mr.  Mahony 
says,  “ I think  high  rents  a reason  for  the  poverty  of  the  farmers.”  Mr.  Butler  says,  “ I 
should  account  for  it  by  their  own  bad  farming  and  by  their  holdings  being  so  small.” 

It  sometimes  happens  that  men  possessing  a little  money  endeavour  to  conceal  it  by 
affecting  an  exterior  of  great  poverty.  Mr-  Mahony  says,  “ There  are  not  many  instances.” 
However,  Mr.  James  O'Connell  says,  “ When  runs  have  come  on  different  banks,  many 
wretched-looking  men  have  come  and  demanded  gold  for  £10  or  £20.  I have  known  other 
cases  where  farmers  would  not  improve,  and  when  they  have  obtained  leases  have  immediately 
found  money  to  make  great  improvements.”  Mr.  Fitzgerald  says,  “ I have  often  asked 
farmers  why  they  did  not  make  certain  palpable  improvements,  and  they  have  answered, 

£ We  have  no  leases,  and  may  have  our  rent  raised,  or  may  lose  the  land.’  But  I have 
known  very  few  instances  where  rent  has  been  raised,  or  the  farmer  turned  out  immediately 
that  he  has  made  improvements.” 

“ The  rude  state  of  agricultural  cultivation  arises  chiefly  from  want  of  capital.” — (Mr. 

James  O'Connell.) “1  think  they  must  adopt  a new  system  and  forget  their  old  ways 

before  they  can  till  land  as  they  ought.” — (Mr.  Mahony.) “ The  industry  of  the  tenants 

at  present  does  force  a considerable  quantity  from  the  ground,  and  I think  it  is  much  in- 
creased.”— (Mr.  James  O'Connell.) “ I think  that  the  system  of  farming  is  very  bad,  and 

the  land  must  rapidly  deteriorate  under  it.” — (Mr.  Mahony.) 

“ When  the  landlord  prevents  subdivision,  the  sons  of  the  tenantry  do  not  marry  so  early  : 
among  the  sons  of  my  own  tenantry  there  are  several  unmarried  men,  who  will  not  marry, 
because  they  know  I should  not  let  them  remain  in  their  fathers’  houses,  as  the  father  would 

certainly  give  them  a part  of  his  land.” — (Mr.  James  O'Connell.) It  is  thought  that  men 

are  not  induced  to  marry  by  the  feeling  that  their  condition  cannot  be  made  worse.  Mr. 
Butler  thinks  that  their  condition  is  not  felt  to  be  so  miserable.  “ If  they  can  get  land,  they 
all  immediately  marry ; they  also  marry  sometimes  before  they  can  get  a cabin.” — (Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald.)  ■“  They  are  all  so  inclined  to  marry  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  one  class  is  more 

cautious  than  another.” — (Mr.  James  O'Connell.) 

“ I think  the  general  disposition  is  to  appear  to  their  landlord  as  poor  and  as  miserable  as 
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they  can.” — (Mr.  Butler.)- ‘There  seems  no  ambition  to  have  their  houses  in  better  order 

than  their  neighbours’ ; but  they  have  a strong  desire  to  be  smart  in  their  dress  on  Sundays 
and  fair-days:” — (Mr.  Butler.) 

The  custom  of  bidding  too  high  rent,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  James  O' Con- 
nell, is  not  a main  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the  people.'  It  is  thought  that  “ if  they  could  get 
employment,  all  would  be  remedied  ; that  a pound  or  two  difference  in  rent  could  not  make 
them  rich.  ’ Mr.  Butler  says,  “ I know  an  estate  where  the  rents  were  certainly  high,  and 
the  landlord,  very  strict  in  exacting  them ; the  tenants  appeared  to  have  learned  habits  of  eco- 
nomy and  regularity  under  this  system;  they  paid  their  rents  well,  and  at  the  end  of  their 
terms  were  in  better  condition  than  the  tenantry  on  the  adjoining  land,  that  was  let.  lower.  To 
the  question  whether  permanent  employment  affording  5s.  per  week,  being  offered,  the  people 
would  be  induced  to  refrain  from  bidding  high  rents  for  land  ? Mr.  Butler  answers,  “ I am 
satisfied  that  they  have  all  so  great  a determination  , to  get  land  that  they  would  sacrifice  any 
means  they  might  possess  to  obtain  it.”  Mr.  Mahony  says,  “ I employ  several  labourers 
regularly,  and  I see  no  anxiety  in  them  to  obtain  land,  and  leave  my  employment.” 

It  was  not  thought  that  the  system  of  nominal  rents,  leaving  it  uncertain  how  much  maybe 
collected  by  the  landlord,  leads'  him  to  expect  more  than  he  is  likely  to  receive,  and  thus 
tempts  him  into  a greater  expenditure  than  he  can  afford ; but  if  landlords  ever  did  delude 
themselves  into  the  hope  of  collecting  a larger  amount  of  the  rent  than  was  possible,  they 
have  seen  the  futility  of  such  hopes. 

“ If  a landlord  is  a distressed  man,  his  tenants  certainly  feel  his  necessity  to  have  money.” 
— (Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  James  O'  Connell.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  22. 

The  small  farmers  pay  their  rents  almost  universally  in  money ; some  of  the  labourers  of 
gentlemen  and  of  the  largest  farmers  hold  a few  acres  of  land,  and  pay  the  rent  by  labouring 
for  their  employers.  Labour  for  rent,  however,  is  very  seldom  given,  except  for  potato 

ground.” — (Mr.  Miles,  Connor.) High  rents  are  bid  for  land,  whenever  vacant.  Men 

are  led,  by  their  strong  anxiety  to  obtain  land,  to  believe  that  the  rents  which  they  offer 

are  not  too  high.” — (Mr.  Miles.) Mr.  Powell  says,  “ A number  of  bidders  might  come 

forward,  and  some  might  bid  a rent  which  the  land  can  not  afford,  but  the  landlords  do 
not  accept  the  highest  bidders ; they  look  more  to  the  goodness  and  solvency  of  the  tenant. 
It  is  not  the  habit  of  landlords  to  endeavour  to  get  a number  of  bidders  for  rent,  and  to  have 
the  highest  possible  rent  offered  for  it.  Formerly  the  highest  bidder  generally  got  the  land, 
and  it  was  a natural  consequence  that  those  who  had  least  would  offer  the  highest  rents. 
Lord  Headley  began  the  custom  of  paying  great  attention  to  the  solvency  and  character  of 
his  tenants,  and  the  other  landlords  have  generally  followed  his  example.”  On  the  coast 
fishermen  give  a higher  rent  for  small  pieces  of  land  than  other  persons.” — (Messrs.  Powell 
and  Roche.)  It  is  usual  to  pay  one  half-year’s  rent  before  the  next  becomes  due.” — (Mr. 
Miles.) “ Thus  there  is  no  hanging  gale.” — (Mr.  Powell.) 

Most  abatements  that  are  made  in  rent  are  only  temporary ; a great  number  of  farmers 
are_  under  arrears,  and  have  not  had  them  excused.  “ Middle-men,  in  some  cases,  formerly 
allowed  a hanging  gale,  and  then  distressed  the  tenant  by  calling  it  suddenly  in ; but  this 
has  not  taken  place  of  late  years.  Very  little  arrears  of  rent  have  been  excused.” — (Messrs. 

Powell  and  Roche.) It  is  said,  “ Such  remission  certainly  does  not  take  place  as  a 

matter  of  course.  The  last  three  years  have  been  very  severe  on  tenants,  and  have  caused 
them  to  get  still  further  into  arrear  than  before.”  “ The  cottier  tenant,  from  the  rent  he 
pays,  is  not  able  to  retain  for  himself  and  family  more  than  a bare  subsistence  of  the  poorest 
kind  of  food.” — (Mr.  Twiss.)  “ It  is  my  impression  that  the  small  farmers  are  not  in  more 
distress  than  the  class  above  them.”  “ If  tithes  or  taxes  were  withdrawn,  a tenant  who  had 
a lease  would  be  a gainer ; but  if  a tenant  has  no  lease,  the  landlord  would  get  the  benefit, 
either  by  advancing  the  rent,  or  by  not  lowering  it  where  necessary.” — (Mr.  Twiss.) 

“Rents  are  raised  from  the  great  competition  for  land.” — (Mr.  Miles,  Roche.) 

They  will  run  great  risks  to  get  land,  but  we  do  not  think  they  take  land  without  hoping  to 
make  the  rent  of  it.  Twenty  years  ago  they  certainly  used  to  bid  rents  which  they  knew  they 
could  not  pay,  but  a great  alteration  has  taken  place  in  that  respect. — (Messrs.  Powell, 
O’Leary,  Twiss.) 

“There  are,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted,  few  crimes  connected  with  the  taking  of  land. 
There  have  been  a few  rescues  and  outrages  connected  with  tithes,  but  nothing  more.” — 

(Mr.  Meredith,  Mr.  Sealy.) “ I know  no  instance  of  outrage  in  consequence  of  ejecting 

or  taking  land ; this  barony  has  been  very  peaceable  and  quiet  for  years.” — (Mr.  Sealy.) 

“ We  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  strangers  will  not  bring  capital  to  employ  on  farms  in  any 
part  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  from  fear  of  the  insecurity  of  their  property.  If  this  barony  did 
not  share  in  the  general  opinion  entertained  in  England  that  Ireland  is  unsafe  for  person  and 
property,  there  would  be  no  reason  for  English  capital  and  farmers  keeping  away  from  it.” — 
(Messrs.  Meredith,  Sealy,  Fitzgerald.) 

Supposing  a cottier  tenant  to  possess  a little  capital,  it  is  said,  “ If  he  could  get  land' by 
paying  a fine  with  his  money,  he  would  certainly  do  it ; he  would  not  leave  himself  unable  to 
work  the  land,  but  the  possession  of  money  would  make  him  both  desirous  and  confident  of 
getting  land,  that  being  nearly  the  only  means  of  employing  it.  It  would  also  induce  the  land- 
owner  to  take  him  as  a tenant,  and  probably  let  him  land  on  moderate  terms.  It  is  not 
common  for  the  landlord  to  require  half-a-year’s  rent  in  advance,  but  a farmer  sometimes 

offers  it  as  an  inducement  to  a proprietor  to  let  him  have  land.” — (Mr.  Sealy.) “Tenants 

having  capital  do  not  give  such  lines  as  would  incapacitate  them  from  working  the  land ; the 
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possession  of  a little  money  frequently  makes  them  more  cautious.” — (Mr.  Meredith.) 

“ Landlords  o-enerally  build  or  allow  for  building  farm-houses  and  sometimes  the  mearings  ; 

tenants  in  general  build  all  the  smaller  outhouses.” — (Messrs.  Sealy,  Powell.) Small 

farmers  never  have  had  much  capital ; they  certainly  pay  more  for  their  land  than  those  who 
hold  larger  farms.  Small  farmers,  like  small  tradesmen,  are,  in  general,  the  worst  and  poorest 
of  their  class.” — (Mr.  Sealy.) 

“ There  have  been  a few  instances  here,  but  no  more  than  there  are  cases  of  misers  among 
all  other  classes,  of  persons  possessing  capital  and  striving  to  conceal  it.” — (Messrs.  Meredith, 

Fitzgerald.) Farmers  often  try  to  appear  to  their  landlords  and  to  their  neighbours  to 

be  as” poor  as  they  can,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  their  land  low.” — (Mr.  Sealy.) There 

is  no  doubt  entertained  by  the  witnesses  that  if  leases  were  given,  and  tenants  had  security, 
capital  would  be  laid  out  to  a great  extent.  It  is  said,  “ that  while  there  is  not  capital  and 
skill  the  ground  is  worked  by  dint  of  labour,  and  that  thus  good  crops  are  often  forced  from 
the  land.” 

There  are  no  single  men  to  be  found  among  the  occupiers  of  land.  A man  invariably  marries 
as  he  can  obtain  land,  if  he  has  not  done  so  before,  which  is  frequently  the  case.  “ I believe 
that  at  the  time  of  marriage  men  have  no  consideration  about  the  burden  of  a family,  but 
when  they  are  inclined  they  follow  the  bent  of  their  strong  inclinations.  If  a man  got  £10 
he  would  be  less  likely  than  before  to  be  married  in  a year  or  two ; there  is,  we  think,  a 
greater  proportion  of  unmarried  men  among  those  who  get  good  wages  than  among  the 
poorest  classes.  A man  with  money  expects  his  wife  to  have  some,  and  the  difficulty  of 
finding  that,  is  the  reason  why  he  might  remain  longer  without  marrying  than  a poorer 
man.” — (Messrs.  Sealy  and  Meredith.) 

“ The  peasantry  feel  depressed,  but  we  do  not  know  that  it  leads  to  reckless  habits.”  — 
(Mr.  Sealy,  & c.) 

It  is  said,  “ In  some  cases  men  who  rent  dear  farms  appear  to  be  stirred  up  to  industry 
and  exertion  by  very  necessity,  and  when  assisted  and  encouraged  by  their  landlords  to 
improve,  are  at  least  as  comfortable  and  well  off  as  some  who  have  cheaper  farms.”  It  is 
further  said  “ that  a general  offer  of  permanent  employment  at  5s.  per  week  would  diminish 
the  competition  for  land,  or  prevent  high  rents  from  being  bid.”  A man  would  bid  a high 
rent  for  land  to  procure  himself  milk,  or  he  would  hope  that  the  land  might  produce  the  rent, 
which  might  not  turn  out  to  be  the  case ; he  would  certainly  expect  some  comfort  or  advan- 
tage from  taking  land.” — (Mr.  Twiss,  Mr.  Fitzgerald.) 

“ There  are  many  instances  of  landlords  in  distressed  circumstances  being  very  indulgent 
to  their  tenantry  ; but  probably  in  most  cases  needy  landlords  try  to  get  the  greatest  income 
from  their  estates  that  they  can.” — (Mr.  Powell,  &c.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  pp.  23, 24. 

“ The  peasantry  pay  the  rent  of  their  small  holdings  very  much  in  labour,  but  the  price 
of  the  pig  also,  generally,  goes  to  the  landlord  for  rent ; no  service  is  rendered  in  addition  to 

rent.  Almost  any  price  is  bid  for  small  holdings.” — (Mr.  Brown.) “ If  a farm  of  five  or 

ten  acres  were  vacant  in  the  barony,  it  is  said  a great  number  would  come  forward  as  bidders ; 
many  of  them  would  bid  a rent  which  they  could  not  pay  ; their  great  object  is  to  get  pos- 
session, and  they  trust  to  chance  to  pay  or  get  excused  part  of  the  rent.” — (Messrs.  Brown, 

O'Connor,  Ruckle.) “Very  few  people  holding  land  have  any  other  business.” — (Mr. 

Brown.) Generally  speaking  it  is  not.  usual  to  allow  any  hanging  gales  of  rent.  Good 

and  rich  landlords  only  do  it.  If  a tenant  is  getting  into  arrear,  a landlord  probably  presses 
him  more  than  usually. 

“ A landlord  naturally  takes  what  portion  of  the  rent  he  can  get ; but  it  rests  entirely  with 
him  whether  he  shall  excuse  the  remainder.  The  arrears  of  rent,  which  are  owed  by  so 
many  tenants,  prove  that  the  landlords  do  not  distress  them  whenever  they  cannot  pay  the 
whole  rent.” — (Mr.  Brown.) 

“ Cottier  tenants  are  seldom  able  to  retain  more  than  a bare  subsistence  for  themselves  and 

families.” — (Mr.  Brown.) “ I do  not  think  that  the  removal  of  county  rates  would  be 

much  relief  to  cottier  tenants ; they  are  the  people  who  are  employed  on  public  works,  and 
thus  receive  back  the  money  paid  in  county  rates.  The  landlord  might,  or  mio-ht  not,  add 

the  amount  of  rates  reduced  to  the  rent.” — (Mr.  Brown.) “ The  withdrawal  would  be  so 

trifling  that  it  could  hardly  be  felt  by  the  cottier  tenant ; nor  do  I see  how  the  landlord 
would  thus  get  hold  of  any  money  belonging  to  the  tenant  which  he  could  use  to  pay  himself 
any  arrears  of  rent.” — (Mr.  Brown.) 

“ A labourer  is  wholly  thrown  upon  the  hire  of  land  for  his  subsistence,  and  must  agree 
to  any  terms  the  farmer  demands.  The  farmer  certainly  charges  as  high  a rent  as  possible 
for  land  let  to  a labourer,  and  the  labourer  is  willing  to  take  it  at  an  extravagant  rent,  to 
get  with  the  land  a certainty  of  employment.” — (Colonel  Dickson,  Mr.  Royal,  &c.) 

“ He  is  thus  induced  to  bid  a rent  which  he  knows  he  cannot  pay,  and  must  give  up  every- 
thing but  an  existence.”  Mr.  Brown  says,  “ They  will  offer  any  rent  to  get  a roof  over  them.” 

Latterly  there  have  been  very  few  disturbances  in  this  barony.  A few  acts  of  violence, 
however,  can  be  traced  to  causes  connected  with  the  taking  of  land. 

Colonel  Dickson  says,  “ A man  was  hanged  at  the  last  assizes  for  murdering  a man  because 
he  was  the  last  life  in  the  lease,  and  they  conceived  if  the  lease  was  out  they  would  get  a 
renewal.” 

Mr.  Browne  says,  “In  1834,  a farm  belonging  to  Mr.  Dickson,  at  Shanagolden,  was  let  to  a 
new  tenant,  and  soon  after  the  house  was  set  on  fire,  and  all  his  goods  and  cattle  were  burned.” 
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There  was  another  case,  this  spring,  in  Shanid  of  a similar  sort ; the  out-houses  were  set  on  Small  Tenantry. 
fire  at  night,  and  the  new  tenant  could  barely  save  his  cows.  Colonel  Dickson  says,  “ I let  a 
farm  to  a poor  widow  whose  house  was  attacked  and  the  out-houses  burned  very  soon  after  Munster. . 
she  entered  on  the  farm.”  “Burnings  and  other  crimes  are  generally  attributed  to  the  de-  oun  Y imerlc  • 
stitution  to  which  tenants  and  their  families  are  reduced  by  losing  their  farms.”' — (Colonel 

Dickson,  Mr.  Royal.') “Even  if  not  reduced  to  perfect  destitution,  I think  an  expelled 

tenant,  from  the  advice  of  those  around  him,  would  commit  violence.  It  is  considered  so  YJ  ^an 

great  a hardship  to  be  turned  out  that  he  would  be  recommended  and  assisted  to  revenge  ‘ ' dUg  dD 

himself.” — (Mr.  Broum.) Crimes  connected  with  land-hiring  are  often  committed  by 

those  who  are  not  themselves  sufferers  from  the  acts  of  the  person  whom  they  injure.  It  is 
said  there  is  a private  feeling  amongst  the  peasantry  that  the  ejected  tenant  should  not  commit  - 
the  crime  himself,  as  it  is  supposed  he  would  be  suspected.  Several  instances  of  hiring  others 
to  commit  outrages,  have  occurred  in  Limerick.  It  was  proved  that  the  murderer  of  Mr. 

Millar  received  2.?.  6eZ. ; another  man,  who  was  hung  for  shooting  a post-boy,  confessed  he 
received  IOj.  for  doing  it.” 

“ Before  the  year  1822  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  smaller  landholders  were 
incited  to  the  commission  of  outrages  by  persons  of  superior  rank  to  themselves ; but  this 
could  never  be  legally  proved  against  them.  Since  1822  this  part  of  the  country  has  been  quiet. 

We  cannot  say  what  motive  may  have  induced  people  secretly  to  incite  others  to  disturbances.” 

(Mr.  Brown,  &c.) It  is  not  thought  that  rents  have  been  affected  by  intimidation. 

“The  mass  of  the  agricultural  working  people  are  at  least  easily  got  to  assist  in  the  commission 
of  outrages,  though  perhaps  not  often  the  originators  of  them.” — (Mr.  Brown,  Colonel  Dick- 


son.) 

It  is  said  that  lawless  habits  and  recklessness  of  life  are,  of  course,  natural  consequences  of 
the  practice  of  avenging  their  own  injuries. 

Mr.  Brown  says,  “ I think  persons  have  been  prevented  from  investing  capital  in  farms  by  Effects  of  the  Sys- 
fear  of  disturbances but  there  has  been  no  instance  of  capital  being  withdrawn  for  any  ^^^n^jntro- 
similar  cause.  “ If  a cottier  tenant  has  a little  money,  he  will  try  to  get  land,  and  a man  Jetton  of  Capital." 
with  money  would  be  accepted  by  a landlord  in  preference  to  another.  I cannot  say,  that  he 

would  be  sure  to  lose  what  money  he  possessed.” — (Mr.  Ruckle.) “ It  is  not  the  common 

practice  for  a landlord  to  require  half  a year’s  rent  in  hand,  as  security,  before  he  admits  a 
tenant,  but  it  is  not  unusual  to  require  security  for  rent  from  a doubtful  tenant.”— (Messrs. 

Broum,  Ruckle.) It  is  stated,  “ If  a tenant  pays  in  advance,  he  becomes  destitute,  or  at 

least  the  probability  of  his  becoming  so  is  increased.  If  he  pays  a rent,  quite  equal  to  the 
spare  produce  of  his  land,  and  has  no  spare  capital,  he  cannot  possibly  accumulate  a farthing.” 

If  all  but  a bare  subsistence  be  given  up,  capital  cannot  be  accumulated..  “ Landlords  in 

general  allow  the  cost  of  erecting  farm-houses.” — (Mr.  Brown.) “ I have  known  many 

instances  of  small  holders  taking  land,  and  possessing  money,  and  losing  it  all  through  the 
rent  being  too  high,  but  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  there  ever  was  capital  amongst,  the  small 
tenantry  as  a body.” — (Mr.  Brown.) 

“ I think  there  are  a few  instances  of  tenants  with  an  exterior  of  great  poverty  possessing  Effect  in  preventing 
property.  They  would  hide  their  real  circumstances,  if  rich,  and  without  a lease,  lest  their  Application  of 
landlords  should  think  that  they  had  too  good  a bargain  in  the  farms.  The  same  feeling  I do  Capital  to  the  Land. 

not  doubt  would  prevent,  them  from  improvement.”' — (Mr.  Brown.) “ The  want  of  capital 

is  one  cause  of  bad  cultivation : but  there  is  not  a total  absence  of  skill  among  the  farmers ; I 
consider  that  the  system  of  agriculture  is  much  improved  within  the  last  ten  years.” 

The  witnesses  agree  in  the  statement  that  there  cannot  be  found  one  single  man  amongst  Effect  on  Popula- 
scores  of  small  tenants.  “ I think  that  the  feeling  that  their  condition  cannot  be  made  worse  lion. 

is  an  inducement  with  men  to  marry.” — (Mr.  Broum.) “ I have  often  heard  men  express 

themselves  so.” — (Mr.  Ruckle.) “ There  would  be  found  a greater  proportionate  number 

of  unmarried  men  amongst  the  farmers  and  tradesmen  than  amongst  the  lowest  classes  of 
agricultural  labourers.” — (Messrs.  Brown,  Ruckle.) 

“ I think  that  the  being  without  a hope  of  obtaining  more  than  a bare  subsistence  has  had  Effect  on  general 
an  influence  in  producing  and  continuing  the  reckless  habits  of  the  peasantry.” — (Mr.  Brown.)  Habits. 

“ Until  employment  and  better  wages  are  formed  for  labourers,  their  condition  cannot  Remedy. 

be  raised.” — (Mr-  Brown.) “ I employ  many  men  regularly,  and  no  man  has  ever  left 

me  for  the  sake  of  taking  a few  acres  of  land;  they  stay  with  me  because  they , do  not 
think  they  would  do  themselves  any  good  by  leaving  me  and  trying  to  get  land.” — (Mr. 

Broum.) 

« Undoubtedly  when  a landlord  is  driven  to  distress  he  is  frequently  compelled  in  self-  Effects  upon  the 
defence,  to  rack  his  tenantry;  an  extravagant  landlord  might  be  tempted  to  spend  more  than  Landlord, 
he  could  afford,  from  a hope  of  collecting  more  rent  than  was  possible ; but  thinking  men 
could  not  be  led  into  such  an  error ; they  have  now  had  too  much  experience  of  the  fallacy  of 
8uch  hopes.” — (Mr.  Brown.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  25. 

The  rent  of  their  small  holdings  is  paid  by  some  of  the  peasantry  entirely  in  money,  by  some 
in  labour,  and  by  some  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  labour ; the  nature  of  the  agreement  is 
often  such  that  some  labour  is  given,  but  the  number  of  days  is  not  specified ; sometimes  it 
amounts  to  half  the  rent,  and  sometimes  to  the  whole.  A very  high  rent  is  always  bid  for  small 
holdings,  “so  high  that  the  peasant  could  seldom  pay  it  except  by  labour.  There  are  few 
farms  of  so  small  a size  as  five  or  10  acres  in  this  district ; but  if  such  a farm  was  to  be  let, 
there  would  be  a great  number  of  bidders,  and  many  of  them  would  offer  a rent  w:hich  the 
ground  could  not  afford ; their  great  object  would  be  to  get  possession  of  the  land.  County 
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Munster.  mechanics  pay  for  the  land  which  they  hold  near  their  shops  proportionately  higher  rents  than 
County  Limerick,  others  of  the  peasantry.  One  half-year’s  rent  of  a farm  is  expected  to  be  paid  before  a second 
Examinations  becomes  due.  It  has  happened  in  one  or  two  cases,  from  political  causes,  that  this  hanging  gale 
taken  by  has  been  suddenly  called  tip  ; but  in  this  case  the  landlord  and  tenant  afterwards  came  to  an 
W.J.  Gisborne,  Esq.  agreement,  without  the  latter  having  suffered  any  serious  injury.  Most  landlords  here  have 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq.  made  no  reduction  in  their  rents,  but  some  have  reduced  from  10  to  15  per  cent  within  the 
„ ' , , last  three  years.  Remissions  of  rent,  it  is  said,  “ do  not  take  place  as  matters  of  course,  but 

ai,  os  l ea.  ])ave  been  made  since  the  bad  times  of  farmers  within  the  last  three  years.”  A cottier  tenant 

is  seldom  able  to  retain  more  than  a bare  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  family.  “ He  pays  as 
much  for  his  land,  and  offers  often  more  than  it  can  afford.”  If  tithes,  county  rates,  or  other 
imposts  were  withdrawn,  it  is  said,  “ the  sum  reduced  might,  in  the  first  instance,  go  to  the 
tenants,  but  the  landlord  will  always  get  the  rent  that  his  land  is  worth  when  it  is  relet,” 

High  rents  are  caused  by  the  absence  of  any  other  means  besides  land  of  employing  either 
t:he  time  or  money  of  the  lower  classes,  or  indeed  of  any  other  class.  The  peasantry,  it  is  said, 
f c do  not  take  the  land  knowing  that  they  cannot  pay  the  rent  which  they  offer,  or  expect  will 
be  demanded;  they  are  Very  sanguine,  and  hope  that  by  some  chance  they  shall  be  able  to  make  it 
out,  or  that  the  landlord  will  make  them  a reduction,  or  find  them  work  for  it 
Effect  of  the  System  In  this  barony  consolidation  of  farms  has  not  taken  place  to  any  extent ; and  the  witnesses 
Crime  ^reat'°n  ^re  n0*'  aWare  any  crimes  or  Outrages  having  taken  place  connected  with  land-hiring. — (Mr. 

Coote.) — — Those  who  have  been  ejected  have  left  their  homes  quietly,  and  have  not  committed 
any  outrages  afterwards.  There  has  been  no  instance  of  rents  being  affected  by  intimidation  on 
the  part  of  the  peasantry. 

ectoftheSystem  Until  a farm  is  actually  vacated  no  new  tenant  likes  to  come  forward;  but  there  is  no 
difficulty  when  the  old  tenant  has  actually  left  the  fai-m. — (Mr.  Coote,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 

Russell,  Mr.  Bennett .) The  witnesses  know  of  no  persons  having  been  induced  to  withdraw 

their  capital  from  the  neighbourhood  for  fear  of  disturbance.  If  a cottager  by  accident  ob- 
tained a little  money,  he  would  be  very  willing  to  sacrifice  it  for  the  purpose  of  getting  pos- 
session of  land.  Mr.  Coote  says,  “ I have  known  a man  who  was  anxious  to  get  land  pav  a 
person  who  -held  an  acre  and  a half  as  a tenant  at  will  £20  to  transfer  the  possession  of  the 
land  to  him;  the  rent  of  the  land  was  £2.  8v.  per  acre,  which  was  at  least  its  full  value.”  In 
some  cases  the  landlord  requires  half  a year’s  rent  in  advance  before  admitting  a tenant  to  a 
farm,  but  this  is  not  generally  done.  A tenant  not  unfrequently  proposes  such  an  arrange- 
ment to  a proprietor  to  induce  him  to  let  a farm  ; when  this  advance  is  accepted,  the  tenant 
frequently  becomes  destitute  of  the  means  of  purchasing  the  necessary  stock,  implements,  or 
seed.  Some  landlords  refuse  to  take  fines,  knowing  that  the  land  must  suffer  if  the  tenant’s 
means  of  cultivating  it  properly  are  lessened.  Farm-houses  and  other  buildings  are  in  most 
cases  erected  by  the  tenants.  The  landlord  of  one  large  estate  is  assisting  his  tenants  to  erect 
buildings.  With  respect  to  high  rents,  Mr.  Coote  says,  “ I know  many  instances  of  small 
farmers  who  held  land  at  a high  rent  being,  ihrough  industry,  in  better  circumstances  than 
those  who  have  cheaper  land.  There  are  some  instances  of  men  with  a little  money  taking 
land  at  a high  rate,  who  have  afterwards  become  poor  in  consequence  of  the  high  rent ; but 
the  cases  are  Hot  many.” 

Effect  m preventing  Some  instances  have  been  known  of  tenants  possessing  property,  and  preserving  an  exterior 
CapitaUo°theLand.  great  poverty ; but  it  is  said,  “there  are  not  more  misers  to  be  found  among  that  class 
than  among  any  other.”  Some  years  ago,  when  farmers  had  more  money  than  they  now  have, 
some  were  prevented  from  applying  capital  to  land,  by  the  fear  that  a larger  portion  of  rent 
would  be  exacted,  but  At  present  the  application  of  capital  to  land  is  not  prevented  by  this 
cause ; the  tenants  are  unable,  if  they  had  the  will,  to  lay  out  money.  The  want  of  capital  is 
the  great  bar  to  improvement  in  agriculture.  The  farmers  show  the  greatest  desire  to  improve, 
and  whenever  the  landlords  give  them  any  assistance  they  willingly  seize  on  the  opportunity. 
Mr.  Adams  Says,  « A property  in  the  parish  of  Ballingarry  is  let  at  very  high  rents,  and  the 
tenants  seem  aware  that  without  the  greatest  exertions  they  will  not  be  able  to  make  the  rent 
from  the  land  ; they  show  a remarkable  industry,  and  great  attention  to  keeping  their  land  in 
condition  ; at  present  they  are  all  tenants-at-will,  and  they  expect  to  get  leases  of  their  farms.” 
Various  improvements  in  cultivation  might  be  introduced  here  by  which  it  would  be  very  much 
increased. 


n Popula- 


Effect  on  general 
Habits. 

Remedy. 


A man  or  woman  who  has  possession  of  land  can  always,  it  is  said,  “ command  a greait 
choice  of  spouses perhaps  hardly  one  unmarried  person  can  be  found  holding  land.  Thtfwit- 
nesses  do  not  think  “ that  poverty  ever  prevents  men  from  marrying ; they  find  the  conveni- 
ence of  a wife  in  preparing  their  meals,  and  they  look  forward  to  the  assistance  which  their 
children  will  afford  them  when  they  get  old.”  More  unmarried  men  would  be  found  among 
those  labourers  who  are  getting  good  wages  than  among  the  more  unemployed. 

- The  witnesses  do  not  think  that  the  peasantry  hide  .their  real  circumstances. 

The  labourers  pay  a very  high  rent  for  their  potato  ground ; it  is  not  unfrequent  for  the 
labourer  to  be  obliged  to  pay  £1  for  each  quarter  of  an  acre  before  he  receives  possession  of 
the  ground;  his. means,  it  is  said,  are  certainly  swallowed  up  in  those  high  rents.  Though  a 
labourer  may  have  constant  employment  and  regular  Wages,  he  is  still  most  anxious  to  get  as 
much  potato  ground  as  will  grow  his  food,  and  often  takes  it  at  so  high  a rent,  that  it  cannot 
repay  him. 

The  high  price  for  -land  which  formerly  existed,  induced  proprietors  to  adopt  habits  which 
have  with  difficulty  been  given  up,  and  they  have  thus  been  led  into  distress,  naturally  hoping 
that  times  would  improve,  and  that  they  would  receive  a larger  amount  of  rent.  The  wit- 
nesses cannot  state,  from  personal  observation,  that  there  is  any  difference  in  this  barony,  in 

point  of  severity  towards  tenants,  between  distressed  landlords  and  others.  Some  landlords 
keep,  the  arrears  of  many  years  over  their  tenants,  hoping  that  times  may  grow  better,  and 
that  they  may  be  able  to  recover  them : the  arrears ‘are  remitted  by  other  landlords. 
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Appendix  (F.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  26. 

A man  holding  two  or  three  acres  of  land  generally  pays  the  rent  of  it  in  labour ; he  does  not 
render  any  other  service.  The  great  competition  for  small  holdings,  single  aores,  &c.,  which 
exists,  causes  the  tenant  to  bid  a price  which,  in  most  instances,  he  is  unable  to  pay : the 
witnesses  agree  in  saying  that,  if  a farm  of  five  or  ten  acres  became  vacant,  numbers  would  be 
found  to  bid  for  it  a rent  which  would  not  leave  them  a subsistence.  Edward  M'Encroe 
states,  “ I know  an  instance  where  a man  was  killed  by  it ; having  bid  a fair  value  for 
some  ground,  another  man  came  and  bid  more  than  he  knew  it  was  worth,  and  at  the  next 
fair  he  was  killed.” 

The  tenantry  have  no  other  means  of  paying  rent  except  what  the  produce  of  the  land 
affords  them.  It  is  common  to  allow  half  a year’s  rent  to  hang  over.  This  is  never  suddenly 
demanded  contrary  to  the  general  usage.  Respecting  arrears,  it  is  said  that  the  landlord 
takes  rent  as  much  as  he  can  get,  and  that  whether  any  amount  of  arrear  is  excused  or  allowed 
to  stand  over,  depends  entirely  on  the  landlord’s  feelings  and  the  ability  of  the  tenant.  Of  late 
years,  from  the  low  price  of  pigs  and  all  produce,  remission  of  rent  is  more  common  than 
formerly. — (Messrs.  Scully,  Roe,  and  Herrick.) 

In  most,  cases  the  cottier  tenant  is  not  able  to  retain  more  than  a bare  subsistence  for  him- 
self and  his  family.  Mr.  Scully  thinks  that,  by  the  withdrawal  of  tithes,  county  rates,  &c., 
such  a one  would  be  a gainer,  because  “ rents  are  at  present  too  high,  and  that  would  be  a 
means  of  lowering  them.”  At  present  landlords  are  not  letting  small  holdings.  The  labourer’s 
great  dependence  for  subsistence  is  on  his  labour  and  his  con  acre,  and  the  latter  can  always 
be  procured  when  it  is  believed  that  the  applicant  is  one  who  will  try  to  pay  for  it. — (Mill, 
Connolly.) 

“ I*  is  our  opinion  that  a large  proportion  of  the  crimes  committed  in  this  neighbourhood, 
are  connected  with  the  competition  for  land,  tithes  not  having  been  sought  for  during  the  last 
two  years.  No  outrages  have  arisen  from  that  source,  and  we  know  of  no  opposition  to 
county  rates,  which  are  the  only  other  charges.”— (Messrs.  Fitzgerald,  Pennefather,  Long, 
Clarke,  Magistrates.) 

It  is  stated  that  hundreds  of  instances  could  be  given  of  threatening  notices  having  been 
sent  to  those  who  had  taken  land  from  which  others  had  been  ejected  ; of  outrages  committed 
on  such  persons ; and  of  parties  repossessing  themselves  of  ground,  and  endeavouring  to  alarm 
the  landlord  and  force  him  to  take  or  retain  certain  tenants. 

The  following  instances  are  given  of  crimes  arising  out  of  the  cases  of  ejectment,  which  had 
taken  place  within  the  district  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  stipendiary  magistrate: 

In  November  last  the  house  of  John  Murphy,  Esq.,  of  Woodford,  was  attacked  and  fired 
into,  and  a threatening  notice  left,  because  he  had  taken  a farm  of  which  the  previous  tenant 
had  been  dispossessed. 

In  the  same  month,  the  house  of  William  Lynch  was  fired  into,  and  Mrs.  .Lynch  narrowly 
escaped  being  shot.  The  cause  of  the  outrage  was  the  same  as  in  the  previous  instance. 

In  the  same  month  a party  of  armed  men  appeared  on  the  lands  of  Ballysheehan,  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidating  some  men  who  were  employed  by  Mr.  John  White  of  Cashel,  agent 
fo  Smith  Barry,  Esq.,  to  work  on  a farm  of  which  the  previous  tenant  had  been  dispossessed. 
In  April  last  an  armed  party  lay  in  wait  to  murder  Thomas  Hogan,  who  lately  took  a farm  at 
Drumeleer,  near  Kilfeacle,  of  which  the  previous  tenant  had  been  dispossessed.  They  intended 
to  have  murdered  him  while  working  on  the  lands  above  mentioned. 

In  May  last  two  shots  were  fired  in  the  lawn  of  Mr.  William  Murphy,  of  Ballynamona,  and 
on  the  same  night,  a bull,  his  property  was  shot.  Mr.  Murphy  was  about  to  take  from  the 
Earl  of  Mountcashel  some  land,  of  which  the  previous  tenant  had  been  dispossessed.  Sub- 
sequently the  same  gentleman  was  shot  at  near  his  own  gate,  and  five  bullets  passed  through 
the  chaise  in  which  he  was  travelling. 

In  June  last  a burning  took  place  at  Ballysheehan,  the  property  of  Smith  Barry,  Esq., 
supposed  to  have  been  committed  by  a disappointed  bidder  for  a farm,  of  which  the  previous 
tenant  had  been  dispossessed. 

Within  the  present  year  a farmer,  named  Woodlock,  living  near  Clonghaleigh  or  Knockrue, 
while  at  work  on  some  land  which  he  had  lately  taken,  and  of  which  the  previous  tenant  had 
been  dispossessed,  was  attacked  by  a party  of  men- having  their  faces  blackened,  who  ordered 
him  to  give  up  the  farm. 

Near  New  Inn,  a farmer,  named  Lonergan,  almost  80  years  of  age,  was  shot  dead  in  his 
own  yard,  because  he  had  taken  a farm  which  the  former  tenant  had  sold,  but  which,  sub- 
sequently, the  brothei-  of  that  tenant  wished  to  get  possession  of.  One  man  was  found  guilty 
of  this  murder,  and  the  son  of  the  deceased  compromised  the  murder  with  the  remainder. 

A conspiracy  was  formed  by  six  men  to  shoot  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  the  stipendiary  magistrate, 
when  going  to  the  assize  town,  because  he  was  to  superintend  a prosecution  against  a man 
named  Burke  charged  with  a murder  arising  from  the  dispossessing  some  tenants  of  land. 

some  of  the  same  gang  conspired  to  shoot  Mr.  Daniel  Mansergh,  because  he  took  a farm 
which  the  former  tenant  had  surrendered,  and  which  one  of  this  gang  wanted  to  take.  Mr. 
Mansergh  was  only  saved  by  riding  fast  and  getting  before  the  party  on  the  road ; his  farm- 
house and  carts  were  subsequently  burned  on  the  same  farm. 

The  same  gang  lay  in  wait  to  shoot  Mr.  John  White,  agent  to  Smith  Barry,  Esq.,  because 
ejectments  had  been  served  on  the  tenants;  and  Mr.  White’s  life  was  saved  by  his  returning 
home  by  another  road. 

On  another  occasion  the  same  gang  agreed  to  shoot  one  Edmund  Russell,  because  he  was 
a Crown  witness  against  a man  named  Brien,  charged  with  the  murder  of  John  Bibby ; the 
Murder  arose  out  of  ejectments  from  land;  the  father  of  Bibby  was  murdered  on  the  same 
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Munster.  night  with  himself.  On  the  4th  of  October  last,  a fellow  armed  with  a blunderbuss  lay  in  wait 
County  Tipperary,  to  shoot  Mr.  Price  because  he  distrained  some  tenants  for  rent.  Last  autumn  Mr.  Hunt,  agent 
•— — to  the  Kilfeacle  property,  when  going  to  distrain  for  rent,  was  driven  off  by  the  appearance  of  a 

EXtakenab°n3  large  party  of  men  who  had  collected  to  resist  him.  In  June  1834,  Lord  Mountcashel 
TV.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq.  ejected  several  tenants  at  Rose  Green,  and  several  of  them  re-entered  and  took  forcible  possession ; 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq.  At  Clonhalei<*h  Mr.  Cooke  ejected  a tenant,  and  set  the  farm  to  a man  named  Walsh ; on  various 
~ — occasions  since  ( both  by  day  and  by  night)  armed  parties  have  made  attacks  on  the  house, 

.Bar.  Middlethird.  grjncr  s]10f-s  ancl  destroying  the  fences,  and,  at  length,  it  was  found  necessary  to  place  a party  of 
police  in  the  farm-house,  and  to  make  it  a station. 

Mr.  Michael  Dwyer,  who  was  a prominent  tithe  agitator  in  his  time,  ejected  and  distrained 
some  tenants  at  Lynone ; he  is  now  obliged,  when  he  goes  to  that  farm,  to  have  a guard  of 
police ; his  care-taker  was  attacked  by  an  armed  party,  and  obliged  to  give  up  his  situation. 

On  the  4th  of  August  1834,  at  Clonkelly,  a house  was  burned,  belonging  to  Simon  Ryan, 
from  which  the  former  tenant  had  been  ejected. 

On  25th  August  1834,  at  Grange,  the  house  of  John  Woods,  who  was  placed  as  keeper  over 
the  other  tenants,  was  attacked  and  fired  into  by  night,  and  Woods  was  ordered  to  surrender 
his  employment. 

On  the  '5th  July  1834,  at  Ballinree,  the  house  of  John  Bushe  was  attacked  by  an  armed 
party,  who  ordered  him  to  give  up  his  situation  as  keeper  over  the  tenants. 

On  the  25th  July  1834,  at  night,  a number  of  men  assembled  and  levelled  a house  at 
Clashavogue,  the  property  of  Patrick  Quinn ; on  going  away  they  desired  Quinn  to  quit  the 
place. 

On  the  20th  June  1834,  John  Hickey,  who  had  been  placed  as  keeper  on  the  lands  of 
Sacken,  was  attacked  by  two  men,  who  fractured  his  skull  and  broke  his  arm. 

At  Mullogh  five,  armed  men,  with  their  faces  blackened,  went  to  shoot  Thomas  Morrisey, 
because  he  was  obliged  to  dispossess  some  of  his  undertenants  ; his  life  was  saved  by  the  party 
mistaking  for  him  a neighbouring  farmer,  whom  they  met  near  Morrisey ’s  house.  A police 
party,  and,  subsequently,  a party  of  military  have  been  placed  in  his  house  for  his  protection. 

In  August  1832,  a cow,  the  property  of  a man  named  Dwyer,  at  Ardmayle,  was  shot, 
because  Dwyer  had  taken  some  land,  of  which  the  previous  tenant,  named  Burke,  had  been 
dispossessed.  In  the  same  month  Dwyer’s  care-taker,  a man  named  Shea,  was  shot  dead  in  the 
noonday  in  a public  house  at  Ardmayle,  by  Young  Burk  and  his  brother-in-law,  Breen,  who 
were  hanged  for  the  murder : since  that’time  several  other  serious  outrages  have  been  perpetrated 
against  Dwyer. 

On  the  24th  June  1834,  the  houses  of  William  Hayes  and  William  Cross,  of  Ballykelly, 
were  attacked  by  an  armed  party,  who  fired  into  them,  and  left  orders  not  to  take  a farm  lately 
held  by  one  Mahony. 

On  the  28th  of  June  1834,  the  house  of  John  Carcw,  of  Marlhill,  was  fired  into  by  an 
armed  party,  and  the  door  broken,  because  he  had  recently  taken  a farm  from  which  the 
previous  tenant  had  been  ejected. 

On  the  30th  June  1834,  an  armed  party  of  15  men,  with  their  faces  blackened,  entered  and 
searched  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Heney,  of  Bally nahinch,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  him,  because 
he  was  about  ejecting  some  tenants. 

On  the  28th  of  May  1834,  Thomas  and  Edmund  Quinn,  aided  and  assisted  by  others, 
forcibly  re-entered  and  took  possession  of  the  lands  Garry-Andrew,  of  which  they  had  been 
dispossessed  by  the  sheriff  under  a habere. 

On  the  first  day  of  spring  assizes  1835,  a party  of  12  or  14  armed  men,  with  their  faces 
blackened,  waylaid,  attacked,  and  desperately  wounded  Dr.  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  at  Coolmore, 
while  on  his  way  to  the  assize  town,  to  prosecute  an  appeal  against  some  tenants,  against 
whom  he  had  obtained  ejectment  decrees ; this  party  robbed  him  of  the  papers  which  he  had 
to  produce  in  support  of  his  case. 

In  the  summer  of  1834  an  armed  party  by  night  visited  Lord  Ormond’s  tenants,  near 
Golden,  and  swore  them  not  to  pay  more  than  half  rent  for  that  year. 

At  Clonhaleigh  James  Horan  was  shot  dead,  in  the  noonday,  in  his  own  garden,  by  two 
brothers,  named  Regan,  whose  father  had  been  ejected  from  the  farm  which  Horan  had  taken. 
The  murderers  were  hanged. 

The  above  are  selected  out  of  a number  of  similar  cases. 

The  following  instances  are  mentioned  as  a proof  that  ejectments  not  immediately  connected 
with  land  do  not  produce  disturbances  : — 

A schoolhouse  was  built  many  years  ago  in  the  parish  of  Ballychean  on  ground  rented  on 
certain  terms  ; the  rent  was  not  paid,  and  this  year  a process  of  ejectment  has  been  brought 
against  the  schoolmaster  and  the  parish  priest  as  joint  defendants,  and  it  has  not  produced 
any  outrage  or  popular  disturbances  in  the  parish,  though  the  action  is  brought  against- the 
two  persons,  who  may  naturally  be  supposed  capable  of  exciting  the  feelings  of  their  neighbours. 

Crimes  connected  with  land-hiring  are  rarely  committed  by  the  persons  most  immediately 
interested. — (Messrs.  Long,  Clarke,  Fitzgerald,  Pennefather.) To  illustrate  this,  the  fol- 

lowing instances  were  given  : — 

Mr.  Chadwick,  agent  to  Mr.  Sadleir,  who  had  been  dispossessing  some  tenants  on  the  lands 
of  Rathconan,  was  superintending  the  building  of  a police  barracks,  and  while  speaking  to  a 
man  on  the  road,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  two  menjumped  over  the  hedge  and  shot  him 
dead;  the  murderers  (one  of  whom  was  afterwards  executed)  were  quite  unconnected  with  the 
ground,  which  had  been  undertenanted. 

On  the  1st  of  November  last  Captain  Maguire  was  killed  in  his  own  shrubbery,  near  his 
own  door,  by  two  persons  (strangers)  brought  there  for  the  purpose  by  some  tenants  who 
were  under  ejectment. 
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To  the  question  whether  the  people  are  ever  instigated  to  assassination,  Whiteboyism,  &c., 
by  people  much  superior  to  themselves  in  condition,  Dr.  Fitzgerald  gives  the  following 
answer,  referring  to  two  murders  which  have  been  already  mentioned : “ In  June  1834,  a 
yOung  man,  named  John  Bibby,  was  murdered  within  half  a mile  of  Cashel,  about  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  On  the  same  night,  about  half  past  ten,  his  father  was  murdered  about  12 
miles  from  Cashel ; and  both  these  murders  were  procured  by  a person  whom  I will  not 
name  publicly,  belonging  to  the  better  order  of  farmers,  in  consequence  of  being  turned  out 
of  land  which  it  was  conjectured  the  agent  was  going  to  let  to  the  Bibbies.  This  case  is  for 
trial  at  the  ensuing  assizes.” 

The  other  witnesses  present  concur  in  the  statements  that  such  instigations  do  fake  place. 

They  likewise  agree  in  stating  that  rents  have  been  affected  by  intimidation ; that  the  committal 
of  outrages  of  this  nature  is  sanctioned  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  mass  of  the  agricultural 
working  people  as  necessary  to  protect  their  general  interest ; and  that  lawless  habits  and  a 
recklessness  of  life  may  be  traced  to  this  practice  of  making  their  own  regulations  and  joining 
in  the  infliction  of  punishments  for  private  wrongs. 

The  following  instance  of  outrage  was  mentioned : — 

Baron  Pennefather,  considered  truly  to  be  one  of  the  best  landlords  in  the  country,  pur- 
chased some  years  ago  an  estate  at  Knockgraffon,  at  that  time  overrun  with  population.  He 
purchased  out  the  redundant  population,  divided  the  estate  into  larger  farms,  gave  leases  to 
the  tenants  on  moderate  terms,  and  built  slated  houses  for  them — in  one  word,  made  them  as 
comfortable  as  their  class  requires:  in  the  present  year  not  one  of  them. would  pay  a far- 
thing’s rent  (they  had  paid  in  all  former  years),  and  he  was  obliged  to  direct  his  agent  to 
distrain  on  99  of  them,  w'ho  all  held  land  in  quantities  varying  from  5 to  60  acres.  They  had 
received  notice  that  they  would  be  distrained  on,  if  they  did  not  pay  by  a certain  day ; not 
having  done  so  12  were  distrained  on  in  one  day,  and  whilst  the  drivers  were  taking  the  cattle 
to  the  pound,  they  were  attacked  at  noon-day  by  eight  armed  men,  with  blackened  faces,  who 
rescued  the  cattle  and  spared  two  of  the  drivers,  who  were  tenants  on  the  property,  but  beat, 
until  they  left  him  for  dead,  a man  named  Quinlan,  who  had  been  brought  out  from  Cashel  to 
assist  them.  . . . 

The  fear  of  disturbance  has  sometimes  deterred  persons  from  investing  capital  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  following  instance  is  given : an  Englishman  came  to  take  a mill  at  Bakers-  

town,  near  Holycross;  he  arrived  at  night  at  Thurles,  and  was  so  alarmed  at  the  disturbance  faction  of  Capital, 
in  the  town,  that  he  turned  back  the  very  next  morning  without  proceeding  to  look  at  the 
mills.  No  instances  have  occurred  of  persons  withdrawing  capital  for  this  reason;  but  Mr. 

Clarke  (a  magistrate)  states  that  he  knows  several  persons  who  would  be  anxious  to  do  so  if 
they  could  get  what  they  have  expended  on  their  lands,  and  that  if  he  could  sell  his  own  pro- 
perty for  the  capital  he  has  invested  in  it,  he  would  most  certainly  leave  the  country  and  go  to 
England.  Land  still  sells  as  it  did  10  or  20  yearsago,  that  is,  for  from  20  to  25  years’  purchase. 

In  bidding  for  land  the  circumstance  of  a cottier  possessing  some  money  makes  very  little 
difference  in°his  calculations  of  the  future.  His  only  anxiety  is  to  outbid  others  in  order  to 
get  possession  of  the  land,  without  any  consideration  as  to  his  means  of  paying  the  rent  which 

he  promises. — (Messrs.  Fitzgerald,  Clarke,  and  Pennefather .) It  is  the  practice  of  the 

landlord  to  require  half  a year’s  rent  in  advance  before  admitting  a tenant,  the  amount  to  be 
allowed  in  the  last  half-year.  The  payment  of  such  advance,  in  almost  all  cases,  leaves  the 
tenant  destitute  of  whatever  insufficient  means  he  might  otherwise  have  of  purchasing  stock, 
implements,  and  seed.  Of  course  if  all  but  a bare  subsistence  for  the  tenant  and  his  family 
be  given  up  to  the  landlord  it  is  impossible  for  the  farmer  to  accumulate  capital. 

Instances  might  be  brought  forward  of  tenants  possessing  property  who  keep  up  an  exterior  of  Effect  of  preventing 

poverty,  but  they  would  be  very  rare. — ( Hanly , Herrick,  and  Kennedy.) Such  persons  have 

also  been  afraid  to  improve  their  farms.  The  motive  to  this  conduct  was  an  apprehension  of 
beino-  made  to  pay  a larger  rent.  Mr.  Roe  states  that  there  are  instances  where  tenants  are 
afraid  to  build  offices  and  make  other  improvements  through  the  fear  of  the  landlord  putting 
on  an  extra  rent.  The  same  gentleman  mentions  a curious  circumstance  which  he  heard,  that 
« Baron  Pennefather,  being  caught  by  rain,  went  to  different  farm-houses  on  his  own  property 
trying  to  borrow  a great  coat,  but  every  farmer  denied  possessing  one.  The  baron  afterwards 
gave  a quantity  of  wool  amongst  his  tenants,  charitably  wishing  that  they  should  be  better  pro- 
vided.” _ 

The  want  of  capital  in  the  tenant,  or  fear  (where  such  exists)  of  making  use  of  his  capital, 
causes  agriculture  to  remain  in  a very  rude  state,  production  being  necessarily  confined  to  what 
may  be  forced  from  the  land  by  the  personal  exertions  of  the  tenant  without  the  aid  of  skill  and 
capital. 

The  few  instances  of  persons  possessing  property  and  feigning  poverty  have  no  effect  on  the 
habits  of  the  mass.  _ 

There  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a man  who  possesses  ground  being  unmarried. — (Mr.  Roe  Effect  on  Popula- 

and  Rev.  Mr.  Laffan,  R.  c.  c.) Men  of  the  poorest  class  are  induced  to  marry  from  a feeling  tion. 

that  their  condition  cannot  be  made  worse.  Those  who  are  a grade  above  the  cottier  or 
labourer  are  more  cautious.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Laffan,  r.  c.  c.,  states,  “ The  greater  number  of  mar- 
riages in  my  district  are  reckless  ones,  and  aiso  the  better  people  get  in  condition  the  less  they 
are  inclined  to  marry.” 

As  to  the  effect  of  poverty  in  producing  crime  Mr.  James  D.  Scully  says,  “I  consider  that  Effect  in  producing 
in  most  instances  the  crimes  committed  in  this  neighbourhood  are  produced  in  a great  measure  Crime, 
by  want  of  employment,  and  as  confirmatory  of  this  opinion  I know  that  the  parish  of  Dully- 
maine  Fethard  was,  some  years  ago,  very  much  disturbed,  but  now  that  a gentleman  has  come 
to  the  neighbourhood  who  employs  fr  om  40  to  45  men  daily  it  has  become  the  most  peaceable 
in  the  county.” 
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Dr.  Fitzgerald,  stipendiary  magistrate,  confirms  the  statement  as  to  the  perfect  peacefulness 
of  the  district  in  question. 

The  condition  of  the  cottier  tenantry  cannot  be  raised  until  they  abstain  from  offering  rents: 
which  leave  them  but  a bare  subsistence.  If  permanent  employment  which  would  yield  5s. 
a-week  could  be  found  for  them,  they  would  cease  to  bid  such  rents. 

The  system  of  offering  very  high  rents  has  the  efFect  of  leading  the  landlord  to  hope  for  , 
more  than  he  is  likely  to  receive,  and  sometimes  perhaps  to  expend  more  than  his  real  resources 
justify.  Whenever  a landlord  is  in  this  way  driven  to  distress  he  is  compelled  in  self-defence 
to  rack  his  tenantry. 


Remedy. 

Effect  on  Landlord  *°r  ™ames  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  27. 

The  peasantry  pay  the  rents  of  these  small  holdings  generally  in  labour.  “ Without  this 
County  Waterford,  arrangement  I consider  that  they  would  find  a great  difficulty  in  getting  cabins.” — (Mr.  Langley 

t,  ■ ..,  an4  Mr.  Healy.) The  competition  for  small  holdings  causes  tenants  to  bid  rents  for  land 

3 out  Drum*1  * ^ich,  in  most  instances,  they  are  unable  to  pay.  “ I consider  this  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of 

' this  country,  ground  being  in  general  given  to  the  highest  bidder.” — (Messrs.  O'Dell  and 

Hely .) — —If  a farm  of  five  or  ten  acres  were  vacant  in  the  barony,  Mr.  Usher  says,  “I  would 
have  50  bidders  in  10  days.”  With  respect  to  the  amount  of  rent  given  by  persons  who  have 
other  means  of  subsistence  in  addition  to  the  cultivation  of  land,  it  is  said  “ a very  high  rent  is 
given  for  a district  near  Dungarvan,  which  is  rented  by  fishermen,  who  prefer  it  because  it  is 
close  to  the  sea  and  the  place  where  their  boats  lie.  It  is  also  quite  natural  to  suppose  that  a 
smith  or  wheelright  in  the  country  will  be  willing  to  give  a higher  rent  for  land  near  their 

houses  than  other  tenants  would  think  it  advisable  to  give.” — (Mr.  Hudson.) “When  land 

is  out  of  lease  it  is  generally  as  well  known  as  if  it  was  advertised ; a great  many  offers  are 
made,  and  the  landlord  makes  his  selection  of  the  most  solvent  and  improving  tenant.  This  is 
the  practice  adopted  now  on  the  estates  of  resident  proprietors  of  this  barony,  but  on  absentees 

estates  the  land  is  given  to  the  highest  bidder.”— (Mr.  O'Dell  and  Mr.  Galway.) Tenants 

are  always  half  a year’s  rent  in  arrear.  After  an  election  these  hanging  gales  are  very  gene- 
rally called  up. — (Mr.  O'Dell.) “I  cannot  mention  any  instance  where  that  has  been 

done.” — (Messrs.  Hudson,  Qttaley,  and  O’Brien.) A landlord  usually  takes  as  much  of 

the  rent  as  he  can  get  from  the  tenant.  During  the  last  three  bad  years,  where  tenants  could 
not  pay  the  whole  of  their  rent,  the  balance  in  most  cases  remained  over  as  an  arrear.  In 
the  present  times  it  is  not  possible  for  a farmer,  whether  small  or  large,  to  save  anything  out 
of  his  land.  Since  1832  the  landlords  have  not  generally  made  their  tenants  pay  the  tithes 
to  them,  but  the  witnesses  suppose  that  when  the  land  is  relet,  if  it  is  able  to  pay  any  more, 
the  amount  of  the  tithe  will  be  added  to  the  rent.  This  they  may  easily  do,  from  the  great 
competition  for  land ; of  course  where  a tenant  is  in  arrear  the  landlord  has  it  much  more  in 
his  power  to  obtain,  by  increasing  the  rent,  the  amount  of  a withdrawn  impost. 

Causes  of  the  The  same  feeling  of  anxiety  to  get  land  exists  among  small  tenants  which  they  have  always 

Peasantry  bidding  had.  A man  of  this  class  will  use  every  endeavour  to  obtain  land,  expecting  that  it  may  im- 

Means ^fPayi ns  P™ve  ^!s  condition,  and  knowing  that  at  least  it  will  afford  him  employment.  Such  persons 

°“er  the  highest  rents  for  land — higher  than  they  know  it  can  afford ; but  they  hope  to  get  a 
reduction,  or  to  be  allowed  to  keep  possession  of  the  land,  even  though  they  do  not  pay  the 
whole  rent : they  offer  the  higher  rents  to  the  best  landlords. 

Effect  of  the  Sys-  ^ large  proportion  of  the  crimes  committed  here  are  connected  with  the  taking  of  land. — 

tem  in  the  Creation  (Mr.  B.  Boate.) “We  think  that  the  system  of  intimidation  does  not  exist  to  any  extent  in 

of  Crime.  this  county.  , We  cannot  mention  any  cases  of  outrage  that  have  taken  place  connected  with 

taking  land.” — (Messrs.  Hudson,  O'Brien,  Q%ialey,  and  Welsh.) Such  crimes,  when  they 

take  place,  are  committed  by  strangers  employed  by  the  sufferers,  as  being  the  least  likely  to 

be  suspected. — (Mr.  Boate,  See.) Persons  above  the  rank  of  the  small  landholders  have 

instigated  the  people  to  Whiteboyism,  &c.  Farmers’  sons  of  the  more  comfortable  class  have 

been  engaged  in  it. — (Mr.  Boate.) There  has  been  no  instance  of  rents  having  been  affected 

by  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry.— (Messrs.  Boate  and  Healy.) In  some 

instances,  but  generally,  the  committal  of  outrages  is  sanctioned  by  the  mass'  of  the  agricul- 
tural working  people.— (Mr.  Boate  and  Mr.  Hely.) 

Effect  of  the  Sys-  Latterly  some  landlords  have  been  prevented  from  increasing  the  size  of  farms  by  fear 
mulaUon^ndTnh-o-  °f disturbances. •'  The  witnesses  think  that  the  same  feeling  has,  in  some  cases,  prevented  the 
duction  of  Capital.  aPPll?a|'lori  of  capital  to  land.  There  have  been  no  instances  in  this  barony  of  persons  having 
been  induced  by  this  feeling  to  withdraw  capital  from  land,  but  it  has  happened  in  the  neigh- 
bouring districts.  The  witnesses  think  that  if  a cottier  tenant  by  accident  gets  a little  money, 
he  is  willing  to  offer  it  as  a fine  or  premium  in  order  to  get  land.  It  sometimes  happens^ 
although  it  is  not  the  general  practice,  that  the  landlord  requires  half  a year’s  rent  in  hand 
before  admitting  a tenant ; that  sum  remains  sometimes  in  the  landlord’s  hands  until  the  last 
half-year,  and  in  other  cases  a part  of  it  is  allowed  in  the  rent,  of  each  year  until  the  whole  is 
repaid.  The  practice  is  not  sufficiently  general  to  reduce  materially  the  amount  of  capital 
applied  to  the  cultivation  of  land.  It  is  stated  “that,  the  practice  of  bidding  rents  beyond  their 
means  of  paying  may  keep  small  tenantry  poor;  but  the  want  of  skill  and  the  small  quantity 
of  land  which  they  hold,  are  enough  to  account  for  the  absence  of  capital  amongst  them.” 
Mr.  Qualey  says,  “Very  high  rents  will  be  bid  to  obtain  possession  of  land.  Two  years  ago 
a small  farm  was  vacant  close  to  my  house,  and,  being  anxious  to  rent  it,  I was  disposed  to 
bid  as  much  for  it  as  I thought  it  was  worth ; but  another  man  came  forward  and  took  it  at 
Effect  in  preventing  Pe’'  3X31-6  1X101-6  tllaa  * could  afford  to  give,  though  it  was  so  conveniently  situated.  I am 
Application ofCapi-  sure  the  present  tenant  cannot  expect  to  make  the  rent  out  of  the  land.” 
tal  to  the  Land.  There  have  been  some  instances,  but  they  are  very  rare  cases,  of  tenants  possessing  pro- 
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perty  and  preserving  an  exterior  of  great  poverty.  It  is  a common  practice  with  tenants  to 
run  out  their  land  in  the  last  years  of  a lease,  but  the  witnesses  do  not  know  that  the  bad  state 
of. agriculture  is  caused  by  the  feeling  that  improvement  would  bring  on  increased  rent.  It  is 
stated  that  tenants  “certainly  lay  out  capital  on  land  more  willingly  than  formerly,  although 
farmers  still  are  not  very  willing  to  expend  their  own  capital  in  improving  their  land.” 

There  are  very  few  unmarried  men  amongst  the  smaller  farmers.  The  witnesses  cannot 
name  one.  It  is  said  that  men  are  induced  to  marry  from  a feeling  that  their  condition  cannot 
be  made  worse.  “ There  are  numbers  who  marry  without  any  other  provision  than  a bundle 
of  straw  for  a bed,  a blanket,  an  iron  pot,  and  a stool.”— (Mr.  Usher  and  Mr.  Langley .)_ 
Those  who  are  a grade  above  the  cottier  and  labourer  are  more  cautious  in  contracting 
marriage,  because  with  this  class  it  is  generally  determined  by  the  woman  having1  monev— — 
(Mr.  Usher  and  Mr.  O'Dell.)  & j- 

It  is  remarked  that  there  is  a decided  improvement  both  in  the  houses  and  clothes  of  the 
peasantry  within  the  last  20  years. — (Mr.  Boate,  Mr.  Hely,  &c.) 

With  respect  to  the  means  by  which  the  condition  of  the  people  might  be  improved,  it  is 
sard,  “ If  their  rents  were  lowered,  they  could  certainly  live  better,  but  there  would  still  be  a 

great  want  of  skill  amongst  them.”— (Messrs.  Hudson,  O’Brien,  Morrison,  Qualey.) On 

the  supposition  of  permanent  employment,  yielding  5s.  a-week,  being  provided,  it  is  said 
“They  would,  under  all  circumstances,  be  most  anxious  to  get  land,  and  would  sacrifice  part 
of  their  wages  to  obtain  it;'  it  has  always  been  their  habit  to  look  to  the  possession  of  land  as 
their  greatest  benefit.” 

“We  have  heard  that,  expenses  have  been  incurred  and  settlements  made  by  landlords,  in 
the  expectation  of  receiving  more  rent  than  was  afterwards  found  possible,  but  no  landlord 
who  had  any  prudence  would  act  in  this  way. — It  is  a natural  inference  that  landlords  who 
are  most  distressed,  will  be  most  inclined  to  press  their  tenantry,  but  there  are  many  excep- 
tions to  be  found.” — (Mr.  Hudson,  Mr.  Boate,  and  Mr.  Carbery.) Most  of  the -landlords 

in  this  barony  are  wealthy. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  pp.  28,  29. 

Small  tenantry,  or  those  who  hold  above  two  or  three  acres,  pay  their  rents  in  money,  as  other 
farmers  do ; they  do  not  give  any  number  of  days’  labour  in  addition  to  the  rent.  The  com- 
petition for  small  holdings,  causes  very  high  rents  to  be  offered.  Persons  may  always  be 
found,  especially  amongst  those  who  have  been  turned  out  of  other  holdings,  ready  to  offer  rents 
which  the  land  is  not  worth.  It  is  said  that,  if  a farm  of  five  or  ten  acres  were  vacant  in  the 
barony,  “ an  immense  number  of  competitors  would  come  forward,  and  they  would  bid  a rent 
which  they  knew  they  could  not  keep ; they  would  hope  to  get  a reduction,  or  to  keep 
possession  of  the  land,  though  they  could  not  pay  the  whole  rent.”  The  witnesses  also  state, 
that,  “ if  a man  gets  employment  as  a fisherman,  he  will  pay  a very  high  rent  for  land  near 
the  sea  as  accommodation  land.  We  do  not  know  that  tradesmen  in  the  country  pay  a 
higher  rent  than  others  for  their  land.”  It  is  usual  to  allow  a half-year’s  gale  of  rent  to  liana 
Aft1’'  </he|allowanc(.ei1s  more  commonly  made  to  large  farmers  than  to  the  smaller  ones 
Alter  the  election  of  1826,  these  hanging  gales  were  suddenly  called  in,  and  the  tenants 
though  not  ruined  or  ejected  from  their  holdings,  were  very  much  distressed. 

Almost  all  the  tenants  are  more  or  less  in  arrear,  having  become  so  during  the  late  bad 
years.  The  landlords  are  not  in  the  habit  of  forgiving  or  remitting  those  portions  of  the  rent 
which  the  tenants  are  unable  to  make  up  ; they  usually  remain  over  as  arrears.  The  propor- 
tion of  rent  left  unpaid  varies  in  each  year,  and  according  to  the  difference  of  landlords’  means 
and  dispositions.  It  is  stated  that  rents  have  not  generally  been  lowered,  but  since  times 
became  so  bad  landlords  have  not  received  their  full  rents.  A small  tenant  is  not  often  able 
to  retain  from  the  produce  of  his  holding,  more  than  a bare  subsistence  for  himself  and  his 
iatnily.  Of  course,  in  such  a case,  he  is  unable  to  accumulate  any  capital.  Mr.  Esmonde  says 
‘ there  are  some  instances  of  labourers  who  do  not  drink  having  some  money  saved  but 
they  are  very  few.  It  is  stated  that  the  withdrawal  of  tithes,  county  rates,  or  other  imposts 
would  benefit  the  landlord  ultimately ; it  will  benefit  the  tenant,  having  a lease,  for  the  present 
— but  m no  case  the  cottiers.  r 


y . . O---  iwcu,  me  iciuuuiei,  iiorn  me  aosence  ot  other  means  of 

living,  being  so  much  thrown  on  the  price  of  land  or  con  acre  for  subsistence,  is  induced  to 
Did  a rent  lor  it  which  he  knows  he  cannot  pay,  and  to  give  up  to  his  landlord  everything  but 


a bare  subsistence. 

H is  stated  that  this  comity  is  comparatively  a 5fhet  one,  but  any 'disturbances  that  have 
Ken  place  here  are  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  causes  connected  with  the  taking  of  land — 
consolidation  of  farms  and  eviction  of  tenants.  Tithes  are  not  demanded  now,  but-  were 

formerly-  a source  of  disturbance.— (Mr.  Christmas  and  Mr.  Monayne.) Landholders  are 

supposed  to  have  been  led  to  commit  crime  by  their  wives  and  children  having  been  left 
destitute.  Crimes  connected  with  the  taking  of,  or  ejection  from,  land,  are  generally  com- 
mitted by  persons  not  themselves  interested,  but  procured  by  the  sufferer— (Mr.  Christmas 

Wi  • i J^axwe^") There  has  been  no  instance  in  this  barony  of  peoplebeing  instioated  to 

Whiteboyism  by  persons  of  a superior  rank  to  themselves.— (Mr.  Duckett  and  Mr.  Sherlock.) 
““Rents  have  not  been  affected  by  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the  -peasantry, 
t is  considered  that,  owing  to  the  fear  of  disturbance  arising  from  ejection  from  land  and 
tne  joining  of  small  farms,  persons  have  been  deterred  from  investing  capital  in  farms  in  this 
eignbourhood,  although  no  particular  instance  of  this  is  known.  “The  people  are  anxious  for, 
and  would  encourage  in  every  way  in  their  power,  the  establishment  of  mills  or  factories,  thou  ah 

jney  would  oppose  the  taking  of  land.’.’ — (Mr.  Duckett  and  Mr.  Sherlock.) Those  who  have 

capital  are  generally  the  persons  who  bid  highest  for  land,  A landlord  generally  admits 
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W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
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Bar.  Middlethird. 
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Effect  of  the  Sys- 
tem on  the  Accu- 
mulation and  Intro- 
duction of  Capital. 
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a tenant,  on  a satisfactory  reference,  without  requiring  him  to  pay  any  rent  in  advance. — (Mr. 

Duckett,  Mr.  Christmas,  &c .) The  absence  of  capital  amongst  the  small  tenantry  is 

attributed  to  the  practice  of  bidding  for  lands  a rent  above  their  possibility  of  paying. — 
(Mr.  Edmonde,  &c.) 

The  witnesses  have  not  known  any  instances  of  persons  possessed  of  money  endeavouring  to 
assume  an  exterior  of  poverty.  There  are  cases  where  tenants  would  have  improved  their  lands,  if 
they  had  not  been  afraid  that  an  increased  rent  would  be  demanded  when  the  landlords  thought 
the  farm  able  to  bear  it.  Tenants  being  deficient  in  capital,  or  afraid  to  apply  it,  is  one  cause  of 
the  agricultural  cultivation  of  the  country  being  kept  in  a rude  state.  There  are  many  instances 
of  farmers,  who,  having  a little  capital,  lend  it,  and  easily  get  five  per  cent,  interest.  Latterly, 
however,  there  appeared  to  have  been  a great  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  improve 
their  holdings,  and  drainage  is  becoming  general. — (Messrs.  Hunt,  Esmonde,  and  Carew .) 

It  is  stated  that  “ there  are  very  few  single  men  to  be  found  amongst  the  landholders,  per- 
haps not  one  in  a parish.  ” The  witnesses  also  say,  “There  are  none  of  them  afraid  of  the  burthen 
of  a family ; and  men  of  all  classes  of  farmers  and  labourers  marry  so  early  that  we  cannot 
make  a general  distinction.  Those  who  are  a grade  above  the  cottier  are  more  cautious  ; but 
if  any  difficulty  retards  their  marriage,  it  arises  from  the  wish  to  find  wives  with  a little 
money. 

The  witnesses  did  not  think  that  the  habit  of  hiding  their  real  circumstances  exists  to  the 
extent  to  produce  a general  effect  on  the  characters  of  the  small  tenantry. 

It  is  said,  “ There  is  no  doubt  that  the  high  rents  that  are  paid  for  all  holdings  are  a cause  of 
the  poverty  of  the  peasantry.”  If  permanent  employment  which  would  yield  5s.  per  week, 
could  be  found  for  them,  it  is  said  that  a labourer  “ would  not  bid  a rent  for  land  which 
would  swallow  up  any  part  of  his  wages ; he  would  still  be  anxious  to  get  an  acre  or  two  of 
land,  and  would  offer  as  high  a rent  as  he  thought  he  could  possibly  get  out  of  it. 

It  depends  upon  the  particular  disposition  of  the  landlord  whether  his  own  distress  leads 
him  to  press  severely  on  his  tenantry. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  29. 

The  peasantry  pay  the  rent  of  their  small  holdings  in  money.  “ It  is  all  in  money.” — 
(Mr.  Bruce.) 

To  the  inquiry  whether  they  give  any  number  of  days’  labour,  besides  the  rent,  Mr.  Bruce 
replied,  “ There  is  sometimes  a duty-day.  or  two.”  “ Lord  Gosford’s  tenants  occasionally 

give  a day  for  drawing  coals,  but  not  when  there  is  any  throng  of  work.”- The  competition 

for  small  holdings  causes  the  incoming  tenant  to  bid  a price  which  he  is  little  able  to  pay. 
“ There  would  be  an  anxiety  to  get  small  holdings,  and  they  would  pay  the  arrears,  if  they 

were  ever  so  great.” — ( James  Hanlon .) “ I’ll  just  tell  you,”  said  Barney  Hally,  “ how 

that  is ; many  a fool  will  give  more  than  he  can  afford,  because  if  a man  has  two  or  three  sons, 
if  there  is  a friend  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  will  borrow  to  settle  one  of  them  on  a farm  of  his 
own*.” 

« I purchased  7\  acres,”  said  Mr.  Ingram,  “and  paid  for  them  £120, besides  half-a- guinea 
an  acre.  This  purchase  was  not  made  in  war  time  ; it  was  five  years  a°;o  : sure  all  of  you 

here  know  it  ?” “ I gave  £45  for  6 J acres,  two  years  ago,  and  I pay  £8.  Os.  8 d.  rent  for 

them  besides.” — ( John  Fatten .) 

Mr.  Bacon  states  that  he  does  not  allow  more  than  £5  an  acre  to  be  given  for  the  tenant 
right : it  is  usual  here  to  allow  a hanging  gale  of  rent.  “ It  is  the  custom  here  all  over  the 
county  to  allow  a dead  half-year.” — ( Barney  Hally.) 

“ There  is  no  making  of  English  tenants  hei-e.” — (Mr.  Bruce.  ) 

One  nobleman  was  mentioned  as  occasionally  remitting  part  of  the  rent  to  his  tenants  ; his 
lordship  was  called  “ the  best  landlord  in  Ireland,”  and  his  agent,  Mr.  Aldjoe,  “ a good- 
hearted,  God-fearing  man.”  All  concurring  in  this  statement,  it  was  asked  to  mention  a case 
of  his  lordship’s  generosity ; Barney  Hally  answered,  “ I know,  and  every  one  here  knows, 
that  Paddy  M'Quinn  owed  £95,  five  years’  rent,  and  that  he  got  off  clear  for  one  year’s  rent.” 
Several  took  occasion  to  mention  that  his  lordship  had  made  great  reductions  in  the  rent,  as 
well  to  those  who  hold  leases,  as  to  those  without  them. 

The  withdrawal  of  tithes  was  considered  likely  to  benefit  the  tenant.  “ Oh  surely  !”  said 
Barney  Hally,  “ if  the  tithe  was  removed,  the  poor  man  would  be  the  gainer ; the  landlords 
in  this  part  would  not  raise  the  rents  on  us.” 

Colonel  Close  states,  “ that  the  custom  now  is  for  the  landlords  to  send  out  a valuator,  and 
that  his  valuation  becomes  the  rent. 

There  is  no  connexion,  direct  or  indirect,  in  this  neighbourhood,  between  crime  and  the 
taking  of  land,  or  the  taking  of  land,  or  the  paying  tithe  or  other  charges  affecting  land. 
There  are  no  instances  of  crime  in  consequence  of  the  destitution  of  the  peasantry ; when  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  inquired  as  to  the  existence  of  crime  connected  with  the  taking  of 
land,  it  was  answered,  “We  hear  tell  of  it  in  parts  far  away  down  in  the  country.” — ( Barney 
Hally.) 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  Whiteboyism,  or  intimidation,  or  combination  amongst  the 
peasantry. 

No  persons  need  be  deterred  from  investing  their  capital  in  farming  or  other  occupations 
by  disturbance  in  the  neighbourhood,  nor  could  the  Assistant  Commissioners  learn  that 


* Among  the  small  farmers  of  this  district  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  least  idea  of  bringing  up 
any  of  their  sons  to  any  other  mode  of  life  than  agriculture ; for,  though  some  are  taught  weaving,  yet 
that  trade  is  never  looked  on  as  an  exclusive  mode  of  support.  The  weaver  is  also  a farmer,  and  still 
retains  the  same  anxiety  for  a small  portion  of  land. 
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persons  had  been  induced  to  withdraw  themselves,  with  their  capital,  from  the  vicinity. 
Barney  Hally  said,  “ It  is  a hardship  on  a man  to  leave  his  native  place  ; he  would  rather 
live  on  a meal  a-day,  than  leave  the  place  he  was  born  in.” 

, “ A man  often  gives  more  than  he  is  worth  to  keep  it,  and  even  borrows.”— (Colonel  Close.) 

. — “ It  is  not  usual  here  for  a landlord  to  require  a year  and  a half  a year’s  rent  in  hand,  as 

security,  before  admitting  a tenant.” — (Mr.  Bruce.) 

“ The  tenant  becomes  impoverished  and  unable  to  purchase  sufficient  stock,  not  by  paying 
rent  in  advance,  but  by  purchasing  land  at.  a high  rate,  and  borrowing  part,  which  often  leaves 

him  short.” — ( Barney  Hally.) “ When  he  has  reduced  himself  to  the  necessity  of 

purchasing  on  credit,  he  will  have  to  give'  £6.  6s.  for  a cow,  may-be  that’s  not  worth  more 
than  £4.  4s.,  and  so  on  that  way.” — ( Paddy  Farrell.) 

No  instances  are  known  here  of  tenants,  with  the  exterior  of  great  poverty,  possessing  con- 
cealed property  in  bank-notes  or  coin.  “ Where  would  they  get  the  notes?”  said  Barney 
Iially ; “ there’s  an  old  saying,  c You  can’t  get  blood  out  of  a turnip.’  ” 

Men  are  induced  to  marry  from  feeling  that  their  condition  cannot  be  made  worse.  “ And 
then,”  said  Barney  Hally,  “ they  want  every  thing  but  the  wife,  and  that  makes  more  bags* 
in  the  market,  and  the  old  widows  (widowers)  are  as  buxom  as  the  young  fellows,  when 
their  wives  die.”  “ I know  a man,  and  the  age  of  his  father  and  mother  put  together  the 
day  they  were  married  did  not  amount  to  31  ."—(John  Cullen .) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  30. 

The  peasantry  pay  the  rent  of  their  small  holdings  in  money,  and  their  not  being  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  paying  the  landlords  some  of  the  rent  in  labour  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  small  farmers  speak  so  ill  of  absentees.  The  labourers  generally  give,  in  addition  to 
the  rent,  duty-days,  both  to  agents  and  landlords  who  are  residents.  A man  bidding  for  a 
farm,  does  not  take  into  account  the  value  of  the  land  at  all,  he  will  bid  anything  that  will 
get  it  for  him. — (Mr.  TV disk.) 

“ If  a farm  of  five  or  ten  acres' were  vacant  in  this  barony,  there  would  be  fifty,  every  man 

of  them,  bidding  for  it.” — (Mr  .Carmichael.) It  does  not,  however,  follow  from  this  that 

farming  is  profitable,  the  contrary  is  the  case ; “ farmers  are  breaking  down  as  fast  as  they 
can.”  The  competition  for  the  tenant-light  of  a farmer,  notwithstanding  the  high  rent,  is 
thus  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Carmichael.: — “ Ireland  is  too  full ; in  this  part  of  the  country  there 
is  no  room  for  the  population  ; and  a man  will  give  anything  he  has,  and  promise  any  rent  he 
is  asked,  in  order  to  get  a holding.  I have  a farm  myself  which  is  considered  a bargain,  and, 
if  I were  to  depend  on  its  produce  to  make  the  rent  and  taxes,  it  would  not  do  it  for  me.”  It 
is  usual  here  to  allow'  a hanging  gale,  consisting  of  a half  year’s  rent;  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners could  hear  of  but  one  landlord  in  the  barony  who  made  what  they  call  “ English 
tenants.”  In  this  part  of  the  country  no  instance  was  ever  heard  of  a landlord  having  taken  as 
much  of  the  promised  rent  as  the  tenant  was  able  to  pay,  and  excusing  or  allowing  the 
remainder  to  stand  over.  No  remission  of  the  rent  ever  takes  place,  as  a matter  of  course, 
either  generally  in  all  years,  or  even  in  seasons  of  distress. 

The  small  tenants  (and  th.ey  are  the  great  majority  in  this  barony)  live  as  poorly  as 
labourer's. 

In  most  parts  of  this  barony  tithes  have  not  been  collected  for  the  last  three  years,  but  the 
people  express  great  apprehension  about  the  unsettled  state  of  tithes,  and  fear  that  a large 
demand  for  tithe  arrears  may  be  made  on  them ; “ such  a'  proceeding,”  said  a farmer, 
“would  put  the  finishing  stroke  on  us.” 

From  the  want  of  any  other  means  of  living  the  labourer  is  compelled  to  obtain,  on  any 
terms,  a little  land  which  may  keep  himself  employed,  and  preserve  his  family  from  starvation. 
Under  these  circumstances,  “ the  labourer  takes  land  at  any  rent,  hoping  for  some  God-send 
or  other ; who  knows  but  a good  day  may  come  up  again  ?” — (Mr.  Walsh'.) 

There  are  no  agrarian  crimes  in  this  district,  neither  have  there  been  any  instances  of  rents 
having  been  affected  by  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry. 

No  cases  have  occurred  of  persons  having  been  deterred  from  investing  capital  in  the  district 
through  the  fear  of  disturbances  arising  out  of  their  taking  land  from  which  the  former 
occupier*  had  been  ejected. 

In  order  to  get  land,  which  is  the  only  means  of  procuring  a livelihood  here,  a cottier  tenant 
gives  any  money  he  possesses,  and  borrows  more  if  he  can  get  it  on  credit.  It  is  not  common 
for  the  landlords  in  this  district  to  require  any  portion  of  the  rent  in  hand  as  a security  pre- 
vious to  the  admission  of  a tenant ; but  the  established  custom  is,  that  the  tenant  coming  into 
possession  must  pay  up  the  arrears  of  the  former  tenant.  By  this  practice  the  tenant,  in  many 
cases,  undoubtedly  becomes  destitute  of  the  means,  already  insufficient,  of  purchasing  stock,  &c. 
The  idea  of  making  money  under  present  prices  and  rents  was  ridiculed  by  the  farmers ; they 
represented  themselves  as  sinking  in  every  way,  both  in  their  mode  of  living  and  in  capital. 
They  say  that  they  cannot  now  take  a sack  of  oats  at  all  to  the  mill ; in  proof  of  which  state- 
ment it  was  asserted  that  all  the  mills  were  idle.  Relative  to  the  possession  of  money  acquired 
hy  the  industry  of  the  tenants,  Mr.  Duggan,  a farmer,  said,  that,  as  to  money,  it  would  be  a 
rich  townland  in  which  you  would  get  £10  upon  Christmas  day,  after  the  rents  are  all  paid. 
Some  farmers  who  have  old  leases,  and  who  have  made  money  formerly,  are  thus  enabled  to 
give  it  for  the  tenant-right  of  a farm  to  settle  their  sons  on ; but,  after  paying  twm  or  three 
rents  more,  money  will  be  as  scarce  with  them  as  with  other  people. — (Mr.  Dug  gem.) 

* He  explained  this  by  saying,  that  a greater  number  of  poor  creatures  would  come  to  market  to  buy 
a few  potatoes  and  take  them  home. 
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Small  Tenantry.' 

Ulster.  ‘ 
County  Armagh. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Binns,  Esq. 
James  O'Hea,  Esq. 

Bar .Fews,  Lower. 


Effect  in  prevent- 
ing Application  of 
Capital  to  Land. 

Effect  on  Popula- 
tion. 


County  Cavan. 

Bars.  Loughtee, 
Upper  and  Lower. 


Amount  of  Rent, 
and  Mode  of  Pay- 
ing. 


Causes  of  the  Pea- 
santry bidding 
Rents  above  their 
Means  of  Paying. 

Effects  of  the  Sys- 
tem in  the  Creation 
of  Crime., 

Effects  of  the  Sys- 
tem on  the  Accu- 
mulation and  Intro 
duction  of  Capital. 
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Small  Tenantry. 
Ulster. 

County  Cavifn. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Binns,  Esq. 
James  O’Heu.  Esq. 

Bars.  Loughtee. 
Upper  and  Lower. 


Effect  in  preventing 
Application  of 
Capital  to  Land. 
Effect  on  Popula- 
tion. 

Effect  on  general 
Habits. 

Remedy. 


County  Down. 

Bar.  Iveagh, 
Upper. 


Cause  of  the  Pea- 
santry bidding 
Rents  above  their 
Means  of  Paying. 
Effects  of  the  Sys- 
tem in  the  Creation 
of  Crime. 

Effects  of  the  Sys- 
tem in  the  Accu- 
mulation and  Intro- 
duction of  Capital. 


There  are  no  instances  known  of  tenants  with  the  exterior  of  poverty  possessing  property  in 
hank  notes  or  coin.  Want  of  skill,  as  well  as  want  of  capital,  are  the  causes  of  keeping  the 
agriculture  of  this  barony  in  the  worst  possible  condition ; and,  as  far  as  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners could  learn,  no  landlord  here  takes  the  slightest  interest  in  improving  the  agriculture, 
or  giving  any  encouragement  to  his  tenants  to  adopt  any  better  mode  of  production,  except 
Mr.  Creighton,  who,  in  the  management  of  his  property  in  this  county  as  well  as  in  Ferma- 
nagh, affords  a most  useful  example  to  landlords. 

The  witnesses  were  of  opinion  that  those  who  are  a grade  above  the  cottier  are  more  cautious 
as  to  marilage,  and  that  the  most  destitute  are  the  least  cautious  in  this  respect. 

The  peasantry  do  not  try  to  hide  their  situation ; their  apparent  are  their  real  circum- 
stances.— (Rev.  T.  Brady,  p.  p.)- It  is  supposed  that  the  fact  of  the  peasantry  being 

without  a hope  of  possessing  more  than  a bare  subsistence,  must,  have  a tendency  to  produce 
and  continue  reckless  habits. 

It  is  evident  that  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  cannot  be  raised  until  they  abstain  from 
offering  rents  which  will  not  leave  to  themselves  a comfortable  subsistence ; and  the  universal 
statement  is,  that  the  farmers  of  this  district  live  in  a most  uncomfortable  condition.  The 
farmers  were  all  jealous  of  the  minute  inquiries  made  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  ; and 
on  being  asked  whether  they  “ would  cease  bidding  rents  for  land  which  would  not  leave  them 
a subsistence  equal  to  4s.  a-week,  if  employment  which  would  yield  5s.  a-week  could  be  found 
for  them  ?”  several  of  them  wished. to  know  where  the  5s.  a-week  was  to  come  from  ; and  many 
of  them  affirmed  that  they  would  be  glad  to  get  it,  and  would  willingly  give  up  their  land ; 
and  added,  that  if  any  additional  tax  was  imposed  on  them  they  would  give  it  up,  and  the 
landlords  would  soon  come  to  the  last  of  their  tenants,  for  no  person  would  take  the  land.  The 
rents  here  are  not  nominal,  for,  to  use  the  phrase  of  one  of  the  farmers,  “ the  landlords  worry 
the  rents  out  of  the  tenants.”  This  will  be  the  case  while  the  competition  for  land  continues  so 
great.  The  tenant  who  comes  into  possession  is  obliged  to  pay  the  standing  arrears,  and  thus 
always  secures  the  landlord.  From  the  statements  made  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  it  is 
evident  that  the  small  farmers  (and  the  great  bulk  of  the  farmers  in  this  barony  are  small)  are 
in  a bad  and  declining  condition,  their  capital  diminishing,  and  the  agriculture  of  the  most 
inferior  description.  Nowhere  have  the  Assistant  Commissioners  seen  agriculture  in  a worse 
state  than  in  this  barony. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  31. 

The  peasantry  pay  the  rent  of  their  small  holdings  sometimes  in  money,  sometimes  in  labour, 
and  sometimes  in  both.  If  a house  and  garden  were  vacant  they  would  bid  very  high  for 
them,  and  then  go  to  England  to  earn  the  price.  An  agreement  is  often  made  for  them  to 
work  a certain  number  of  days  in  the  year  ; these  they  call  duty- days.  The  competition  for 
small  holdings  sometimes  induces  the  labourer  to  give  more  than  he  can  afford.  “ If  a farm 
of  5 or  10  acres  were  vacant  in  the  barony,  there  would  be  hundreds  of  bidders  ; there  is  a 
great  demand  for  a little  holding.  The  custom  here  is,  if  a man  is  going  out  of  his  holding 
because  he  is  going  to  emigrate,  or  even  if  the  landlord  wished  to  get  rid  of  him  because  he 
could  not  pay  the  rent,  yet  the  landlord  allows  him  to  sell  the  occupation  of  the  holding 
though  he  lias  no  lease ; and  such  is  the  anxiety  to  get  land  that  he  will  get  a large  sum  of 
money  for  a small  holding.  A man  makes  money  in  England  or  elsewhere,  and  he  will  give 

all  he  has  for  a little  settlement,  and  be  in  difficulties  all  his  life.” — (Morgan.) More  rent 

is  occasionally  paid  than  the  holding  is  worth;  many  go  to  Scotland  and  England  during 
harvest  to  clear  their  rood  of  con  acre,  and  pay  their  rent  when  they  return. — (Mf Mullen.) 

Land,  when  out  of  lease,  is  not  canted.  A valuator  is  sent  out  by  the  landlord  ; and 

whatever  he  values  the  land  at  must  be  paid  by  the  tenant,  who  is  allowed  to  keep  the  holding. 
If  he  consents  to  the  new  rent,  which  is  always  sure  to  be  raised,  there  seems  to  be,  in  fact,  a 
customary  right  to  hold  on  in  a family,  a right  which  the  practice  of  the  landlord  does  not 
interfere  with.  A “ trail  term”  is  allowed  of  half  a year  : if  the  tenant  enters  in  spring  he  is 
counted  as  from  the  previous  November;  the  reason  of  which  seems  to  be,  that  the  harvest  is 
looked  on  as  the  principal  source  of  revenue  and  means  of  paying  the  yearly  rent;  and  it  is 
available  to  the  tenant  to  prepare  the  harvest  if  he  enters  early  in  spring,  as  if  he  had  occupied 
from  the  preceding  November.  “ It  seldom  happens  that  the  landlord  calls  the  half-ygar  up ; 
if  the  tenant  offends  his  landlord,  he  sometimes  makes  him  pay  it  up,  but  this  is  more  rare 

than  common.” — (Morgan.) If  he  does  not  pay  up  the  bog  rent  at  the  rate  of  £4  per  acre, 

the  trail  term  is  called  upon;  but  generally,  on  settling  the  bog  money,  the  half-year  lies  over 
again.  There  is  very  little  ejecting  in  the  barony ; notice  of  ejectment  is  sometimes  given,  but 
“ they  sell  everything,  up  to  the  last  halfpennyworth,  rather  tlian  quit  the  land.” — (Morgan.) 

Lord  Downshire,  the  principal  landlord  in  the -district,  is  very  unwilling  to  eject.  None 

of  the  rent  is  ever  excused,  nor  does  a bad  season  induce  any  remission  of  the  rent.  “ There 

are  no  resident  gentlemen  to  see  how  badly  off  the  poor  are  sometimes.” — (Morgan.) The 

cottier  tenant  is  never  able  to  retain  more  than  a bare  subsistence  for  himself,  and  his  family. 
“ They  live  on  potatoes  without  ‘ kitchen,’  to  my  knowledge,  in  many  instances” — (Morgan.) 

-No  tithe  or  cess  of  any  land  is  paid  by  the.  cottier  tenant — the  farmers  pay  all;  but 

Morgan  says,  “ If  tithe  and  county  cess  were  taken  off,  the  landlord  would  put  it  on  the  farmer; 
at  least  I’d  be  afraid  of  it  if  I hadn’t  a lease.” — “ Ay,  aixd  if  they  were  able  to  pay  he’d  put 
all  or  part  on.” — (M‘ Loughlin.) 

The  labourer  is  obliged  to  give  any  price  asked 'for  the  hire  of  land,  or  another  will  do  it.; 
“ the  landlord  has  the  making  of  the  bargain  himself  ”—(Me Mullen.) 

There  is  not  much  robbery  or  crime  in  this  district. 

It  is  not  common  here  for  a landlord,  before  he  admits  a tenant,  to  require  a half  year’s 
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rent  in  hand ; a man  having  but  a small  fortune  might,  but  the  landlords  here  are  large  pro- 
prietors and  don’t  want  it. 

Very  few  tenants  have  good  purses.  “ If  I was  on  my  oath,  I don’t  think  there  is  £10 
with  any  man  in  my  townland;  the  loss  of  a cow  or  two,  or  of  £10,  would  either  ruin  a man, 
or  make  a man  rich  that  got  it ; ’twould  make  a gentleman  of  .him  in  a'  manner.” — 
(Morgan.) 

A single  man  would  not  be  asked  more  for  a holding  than  another  ; “ he’d  be  better  than 

a grey-bearded  man  like  me  to  work  the  ground.” — (M‘  Loughlin.) In  answer  to  the 

question.  Whether  men  are  induced  to  marry,  feeling  that- their  condition  could  not  be  worse? 
Morgan  said,  “ No,  faith,  they  marry  when  the  whim  takes  them,  when  the  spirit  seizes 

them.”  Do  you  mean  whiskey  ? “ Oh,  no,  that’s  but  a wee  bit  of  false  spirit.” M‘ Loughlin 

said,  “ They  find  themselves  doing  but  poorly  at  their  father’s  house,; and  they  try  if  they  could 
not  do  better  by  themselves.” 

In  this  district  the  landlords  all  exact  the  rent,  and  everywhere  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
heard  that  land  was  high.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  agriculture  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  is  the  extreme  subdivision  of  the  farms,  and  the  high  price  given  for  the 
possession  of  them.  If  a man  wants  to  sell  a small  farm  of  five  or  six  acres,  the  usual  price  of 
this  farm,  under  a good  landlord,  will  be  ten  years  purchase,  even  without  a lease,  besides  paying 
a rent  fully  equal  to  the  value  of  the  land.  This  is  the  case  under  two  noblemen,  proprietors 
in  this  district,  who  do  not  disturb  the  tenants  as  long  as  the  rent  is  paid.  The  Assistant 
Commissioners  went  to  several  of  those  small  farms,  and  found  that  the  prices  paid  for  them 
were  most  extraordinary  ; and,  were  not  the  statements  of  those  prices  confirmed  in. all  quarters, 
they  would  appear  incredible : for  one  small  farm  of  4J  acres  of  ground,  in  the  parish  of 
Clonduff,  sold  by  Mr.  David  Lindsay,  who  holds  as  middle-man  under  Lord  Annesley,  the 
present  tenant  paid  Mr.  Lindsay  £60,  £30  in  hand,  and  the  rest  in  two  or  three  years,  with 
interest.  Besides  this  sum,  he  pays  £1  an  acre  for  very  inferior  land.  He  stated,  also,  that 
when  he  got  possession  the  house  was  in  a very  bad  state,  and  that  he  had  to  repair  it  at  his 
own  expense.  A farm  adjoining  this,  of  seven  acres,  had  also  been  sold  to  another  small 
farmer  for  £100,  besides  a rent  of  £1  an  acre.  These  instances  are  not  mentioned  as  un- 
usual; it  is  the  common  practice  and  the  common  price.  Upon  inquiring  how  the  purchase- 
money  was  scraped  together,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  were  told,  that  very  many  people 
go  from  this  district  to  England,  and  become  small  dealers  in  linen,  &c.,  carrying  small 
quantities  of  goods  through  the  country,  and  when,  after  some  years,  they  make  a little  money, 
they  return,  and,  being  anxious  to  settle,  they  give  excessive  prices  for  any  little  holding ; many 
of  the  witnesses  said  so,  among  others,  Morgan  and  Bradshaw. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  32. 

Small  farmers  pay  their  reut  in  money ; labourers  generally  pay  it.  in  labour.  The  competition 
for  small  holdings,  single  acres,  & c.,  causes  the  tenantry  to  bid  anything  in  order  to  get  in. 
If  £ farm  of  five  or  ten  acres  were  vacant  in  the  barony,  there  would  be  dozens  of  bidders  for 

it. — ( Thomas  Rogan.) This  witness  has  a farm  of  three  . acres  and  three  roods,  for  some 

of  which  he  pays  £1.  5.?.  per  acre,  and  for  more  of  it  £3.  If  you  were  going  away  what 
would  you  expect  for  the  land?  “ I don’t  think  I’d  leave  it  under  £60  or  £70.” — (Same 

witness.) If  a farm  were  vacant,  there  would  be  as  many  bidding  for  land  now  as  in  1812 : 

as  produce  gets  down,  farms  get  up. — (Mr.  Smyth.) 1 knew  £170  to  be  given  for  a farm 

of  six  acres  at  Ballykanly,  on  Lord  Downshire’s  estate,  and  the  land  was  under  a rent  of 
£2.  2s.  an  acre : this  value  was  not’set  upon  it  because  it.  was  building  ground  ; it  was  a com- 
mon farm. — (Mr.  C.  Trotter.) The  same  witness  stated  a case  where  £100  per  acre  was 

given  for  six  acres,  paying  10.?.  6 d.  an  acre  rent;  but  this  last  case  was  in  the  war  time. 
When  a farm  is  out  of  lease  the  occupying  tenant  gets  it  again  if  he  be  a well  conducted 
man ; nobody  bids  over  his  head.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  all  over  Ireland  to  allow  a 
hanging  gale  of  a year  or  a half  year’s  rent,  but  that  practice  is  now  fast  falling  into  disuse ; 
in  this  district  the  landlords  are  making  what  they  call  English  tenants,  that  is,  they 
make  their  tenants  pay  the  rent  a couple  of  months  after  it  is  due ; the  rent  due  in  May  is 
paid  in  August.  One  witness  said,  “ We  are  obliged  to  pay  for  the  crop  that  is  in  the 
ground.”  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  instances  of  the  rent  being  suddenly  called  up, 
contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  country,  except  as  above  mentioned.  “I  have  known  several 

injured  by  the  change.” — (Mr.  Nevill.) They  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  money  and 

pay  interest,  and  it  has  hampered  several  of  them  since. — (Thomas  Rogan.) If  a farmer 

is  not  able  to  pay  a half  year’s  rent  when  it  is  suddenly  called  in  he  will  be  able  to  borrow 
money ; if  he  has  a lease  he  will  get  money  freely  by  giving  the  lease  as  security.  “ I know 
that  many  farmers  now  are  deeply  in  debt,  and  have  heavy  sums  affecting  their  leases,  and 

even  their  stock.” — (Mr.  Smyth.) -When  the  trustees  of  Major  Beauclerc’s  estate  directed 

that  the  tenants  should  become  English  tenants,  it  was  a heavy  blow  to  many.* — (Captain 
Saundei-s.) Ejectment  is  very  little  resorted  to  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  fol- 

lowing account  is  given  of  the  system  pursued  by  landlords  with  regard  to  tenants  unable  to 
pay  their  rent : when  the  tenant  gets  a year  or  two  in  arrear,  the  landlord  does  not  eject  him, 
but  allows  him  to  sell  his  “ good  will,”  on  condition  that  so  much  of  the  purchase- money  will 

be  given  to  himself  as  will  clear  the  arrear. — (Mr.  Gracy.) “ Of  those  thus  got  rid  of,  some 

go  to  America,  but  the  majority  go  into  towns  with  the  remainder  of  the  money,  and  set  up 

business,  mostly  a public  house.” — (Same  witness.) It  is  not  usual  to  excuse  any  part 

of  the  rent,  but  Mr.  Smyth  said  it  was  only  fair  to  mention  the  great  generosity  of  one  pro- 

* Captain  Saunders  is  agent  over  that  property. 
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Small  Tenantry. 
Ulster. 

County  Down. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Binns,  Esq. 
James  O’Hea,  Esq. 

Bar.  Iveagh, 
Upper. 


Eifect  in  prevent- 
ing Application  of 
Capital  to  Land. 
Effect  on  Popula- 
tion. 

Effects  upon  the 
Landlord. 


Bar.  Lecale. 


Amount  of  Rent, 
and  Mode  of  Pay- 
ing. 
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Small  Tenantry. 

. Ulster. 
County  Down. 

Examinations 
taken  by- 

Jonathan  Binns.  Esq. 
James  O’Hea,  Esq. 

Bar.  Lecale. 


Causes  of  the  Pea- 
santry bidding 
Rents  above  their 
Means  of  Paying. 


Effects  of  the  Sys- 
tem on  the  Accu- 
mulation and  Intro- 
duction of  Capital. 


Effects  of  the  Sys- 
tem in  preventing 
the  Application  of 
Capital  to  the  Land. 


Effects  of  the  Sys- 
tem in  the  Creation 
of  Crime. 

Effects  on  the 
Landlord. 


County  Ferma- 
nagh. 

Bar.  Tyrkennedy. 


Amount  of  Rent, 
and  Mode  of  Pay- 
ing. 


Cause  of  the  Pea- 
santry bidding 
Rents  above  their 
Means  of  Paying. 
Effect  of  the  Sys- 
tem in  the  Creation 
of  Crime. 

Effect  of  the  Sys-  . 
tern  on  the  Accu- 
mulation and  Intro- 
duction of  Capital. 
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prietor,  who  forgave  his  tenants  a considerable  arrear,  and  lowered  their  rent  greatly ; another 
considerable  proprietor  was  also  mentioned  as  a very  kind  landlord ; it  was  stated  that  he  did 
not  let  his  land  above  £1.  5s.  per  acre;  a third  was  also  everywhere  spoken  of  as  a fair  land- 
lprd.  As  to  the  practice  of  remission  of  rent  in  seasons  of  distress  or  otherwise,  it  was  stated  that 

« not  a halfpeimy  is  reduced  in  case  of  a hard  year.” — (Mr.  Bomett.) Leasehold  tenants 

would  be  benefited  if  tithes  and  other  imposts  were  withdrawn,  but  if  the  setting  came  again 
the  landlords  would  lay  on. — (Mr.  Seed.)  . 

With  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  peasantry  bidding  rents  above  their  means  of  paying,  it 
was  said  that  a mere  labourer  here  gets  no  land,  except  a rood  for  potatoes  ; but  those  who 
do  take  land  give  enormous  prices  for  it,  because  it  is  now  almost  the  only  resource.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that,  since  the  linen  trade,  which  enabled  the  small  farmers  to  pay  the 
high  rents,  has  failed,  even  a greater  anxiety  prevails  to  get  land ; that  is,  the  anxiety  to 
obtain  land,  even  at  a high  rent,  increases,  as  the  means  of  paying  the  rent  decreases.  Tile 
farmers  now,  from  all  that  could  be  ascertained,  give  everything  towards  the  rent,  except  a 
bare  subsistence. 

Men,  after  being  on  the  sea,  or  making  money  in  England,  bid  very  high  for  land,  and 
often  borrow  part  of  the  purchase-money,  and,  of  course,  leave  themselves  without  capital. — 

(Mr.  Seed.) “ They  are  mad  after  land.” — ( Thomas  Crane.) Landlords  do  not  require 

a year  or  half  a year’s  rent  as  security  before  they  admit  a tenant;  but  they  have  this  security- — 
if  a tenant,  gets  into  arrear  the  landlord  does  not  eject,  him,  but  permits  him  to  sell,  and  the 

arrear  is  paid  to  him  out  of  the  purchase-money. — (Mr.  Bomett.) “In  all  these  bargains 

the  landlord  is  sure  to  be  on  the  winning  side.” — ( Thomas  Crane.) 

There  are  no  cases  known  of  tenants  appearing  to  be  in  great  poverty  who  nevertheless 
have  property  in  bank  notes  and  coin.  “The  days  of  the  long  purses  are  over.” — ( Thomas 
Crane.) — —On  the  whole,  the  same  eagerness  to  take  land  which  was  found  in  Upper  Iveagli 
exists  • here  also  in  fully  as  great  a degree.  The  reason  given  for  it  was  that  they  had  no 
other  use  for  a little  money,  when  they  scraped  it  together;  and,  though  prices  were  falling, 
and  rent,  fully  as  high  as  ever,  yet  the  anxiety  to  get  land  was  not  in  the  least  abated. 

This  competition  for  land  has  not,  however,  produced  intimidation  or  crime.  No  traces  of 
crimes  were  found  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  taking  of  land ; nor  have  rents 
been  affected  by  violence  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry. 

The  rents  are  all  paid  here,  but  several  persons  remarked  that  those  who  bid  such  very  high 
rents  spoiled  the  landlord ; and  Mr.  Seed  stated  that  Lord  Bangor,  in  letting  some  ground 
lately,  refused  the  rents  that  were  offered ; he  sent  out  his  valuator,  and  several  offered  con- 
siderably above  the  valuation,  but  his  Lordship  did  not  accept  any  offer  above  the  valuation. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  33. 

Rent  is  paid  in  money,  but  “duty-days  are  universally  given.” — (Mr.  Copeland.) If  a 

farm  of  five  or  ten  acres  were  vacant  in  the  barony  “ there  would  be  as  many  bidders  in  the 

barony  as  acres.”— (Mr.  Black.) When  a farm  is  vacant  “ the  question  with  a bidder  is, 

not  what  the  farm  is  worth,  or  what  he  could  reasonably  pay  for  it,  but  what  offer  would  be 
likely  to  get  it  from  the  landlord  or  agent.” — (Mr.  Lindsay.) 

“ I have  six  acres  of  land  for  which  I pay  £2  an  acre,  and  I never  could  pay  the  rent 

except  by  other  industry.” — (Mr.  Inn  is  M‘  Court.) Being  asked  what  industry  he  alluded 

to,  he  replied,  “ Keeping  bees*  and  selling  honey.” 

When  land  is  out  of  lease  some  landlords  let  it  by  proposal,  some  by  valuation.  It  is  usual 
with  some  to  allow  a hanging  gale  of  rent,  but  the  practice  is  not  universal.  In  reply  to  the 
question.  Whether  the  landlord  usually  takes  as  much  of  the  promised  rent  as  the  tenant  is 
able  to  pay,  and  excuses  or  allows  the  remainder  to  stand  over? — Mr.  Armstrong  replied, 
“ Not  at  all ; the  rent  must  be  paid,  let  the  amount  be  what  it  will : the  large  landlords  must 
have  it  on  the  term-day.”  There  is  no  such  practice  as  remitting  a part  of  the  rent.  It  was 
repeated  again  and  again  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  that  the  small  tenants  were  in  a 
very  wretched  condition  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Mr.  Copeland  said,  “To  my  knowledge, 
the  entire  body  of  the  small  tenants  of  this  district  are  in  debt,  at  least  to  the  amount  of  one 
year's  rent.”  Being  asked  what  particular  reason  he  had  for  coming  to  that  conclusion,,  he 
replied,  “ I know  it  well ; they  come  to  me  for  provisions  on  credit  regularly  every  summer, 
and  that  gives  me  an  insight  into  th,eir  means.” 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  having  asked,  whether,  if  both  taxes  and  tithe  were  with- 
drawn, the  landlord  would  not  gain  the  amount,  and  the  tenant  be  in  the  same  position  as 
before,  Mr.  Lindsay  replied,  “ I would  rather  trust  to  the  landlord ; he  does  not  act  so 
quickly  in  driving  your  cow  to  pound.” 

From  the  absence  of  other  means  of  living,  the  labourer  is  almost  wholly  thrown  upon  the 
hire  of  land  for  an  existence,  and  thus  compelled  to  agree  to  any  terms  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

There  have  been  no  combinations  or  crimes  connected  with  the  taking  of  land,  nor  have 
rents  been  affected  by  combinations  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry,  of  this  barony;  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  county  of  Fermanagh  crimes  arising  out  of  that  cause  have  been  committed. 

Persons  have  not  been  deterred,  through  fear  of  violence  or  disturbance,  from  investing 
capital  in  farming  or  other  occupations  in  this,  neighbourhood ; nor  have  any  persons  been 
induced  to  withdraw  their  capital  and  themselves  from  the  neighbourhood  by  alarm  of  that 
description. 

With  regard  to  the  anxiety  of  the  people  to  get  land,  Mr.  Lindsay  said,  “ Sometimes  an 
in-coming  tenant  wishes  to  make  a little  show  to  his  landlord,  and  offers  half  a year’s  rent  in 

• * This  is  the  only  man  which  the  Assistant  Commissioners  had  met  with  who  made  the  keeping;  of 
bees  a mode  of  profit. 
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hand ; but  it  is  not  usual  to  take  it.”  It  is  not  usual  for  a landlord  to  require  rent  in  hand 
as  security  before  he  admits  a tenant. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  many  individuals,  as  well  as  of  all  the  meeting,  the  capital  of 
the  farmers,  both  large  and  small,  was  rapidly  declining ; and  it  was  agreed  that  it  was  totally 
impossible,  under  present  circumstances,  that  any  capital  could  be  accumulated.  “ A man 
cannot  live  comfortably,”  said  Mr.  Armstrong,  “ and  pay  from  £1.  Kb'.  to  £2  an  acre  for 
land,  not  to  speak  of  making  money ; there  is  not  one  pig  killed  now  for  ten  that  were  killed 
some  years  ago.” 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  having  inquired  to  what  causes  the  farmers,  in  their  conversa- 
tions with  each  other,  attribute  this  decline  of  their  circumstances,  the  same  witness  replied, 
“ to  the  high  rents  and  low  prices ; besides,  trade  is  gone,  the  looms  are  standing  idle  in  the 

farmers’  houses.” Mr.  Armstrong  being  reminded  that  the  increase  of  population  had 

caused  the  farmers  to  divide  their  farms,  he  observed,  “ Undoubtedly  that  is  the  case,  but  the 
population  would  not  so  much  signify  if  trade  was  good ; I remember  when  a substantial 
farmer  would  have  a littl e factory  at  his  house,  a couple  of  sousmay-be,  and  one  or  two  others, 
all  at  the  loom.’’  The  cultivation  is  of  the  worst  kind ; the  causes  are  to  be  found  in  want  of 
skill,  want  of  capital,  and  want  of  encouragement.  It  is  right  to  observe,  that  instances  were 
mentioned,  in  the  meetings  called  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  of  great  kindness  on  the 
part  of  a neighbouring  landed  proprietor  towards  his  tenants,  who,  it  was  stated,  had  refused  to 
take  within  8a\  an  acre  of  the  rent  which  the  tenants  themselves  valued  the  land  at.  The 
leases  of  some  farmers  having  fallen  in,  the  tenants  told  him  the  land  was  worth  £1.  5s.  an 
acre  and  no  more,  to  which,  as  was  stated  publicly  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  he  replied, 
“ If  so  it  must  be  worth  \7s.  6 d.,  at  which  rate  he  fixed  the  rent.”  But  not  only  does  the 
proprietor  in  question  let  his  lands  at  this  moderate  rate,  but  he  has  also  introduced  a better 
course  of  agriculture  among  his  tenantry.  According  to  the  system  recommended  by  Mr. 
Blacker,  he  has  brought  over  a Scotch  agriculturist,  to  introduce  among  his  tenantry  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  growing  green  crops,  and  to  teach  them  an  improved  method  of 
farming ; he  adds  the  great  stimulus  of  his  own  personal  encouragement,  and  interests  himself 
in  all  their  proceedings.  It  was  also  mentioned  that  he  had  established,  and  supports,  several 
schools  on  his  estates.  The  farmers  in  every  part  of  the  country  concur  in  making  the  con- 
duct of  this  gentleman  the  subject  of  praise. 

On  the  point.  Whether  it  be  practicable  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  small  tenantry  whilst 
they  continue  to  offer  rents  which  will  not  .leave  themselves  a comfortable  subsistence?  Mr. 
Lindsay  observed,  “ The  peasantry  will  take  land  whenever  and  however  they  can  get  it.” 


For  the  Names  of  those  ivho  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  34. 

The  peasantry  are  said  to  pay  the  rent  of  their  small  holdings  in  money,  never  in  anything 

else. — (Mr.  Watson .) To  the  question  as  to  what  number  of  bidders  would  appear  if  a 

farm  of  five  or  ten  acres  were  vacant  in  the  barony,  it  was  replied,  “ There  would  be  plenty  of 

bidders  ; I think  there  would  be  50.” — (Mr.  Simpson .) “ I agree  in  that  opinion  ; they 

crush  themselves  by  undermining  each  other.” — (Mr.  Skelton.') The  labourers  have  only 

the  land  to  look  to  for  support.  “ They  have  no  extraneous  means  here,  so  they  can  only 

•retain  very  little  for  their  own  use.” — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Mahon,  p.  p.) As  to  the  practice  when 

land  falls  out  of  lease,  it  was  said  that  some  landlords  let  by  proposal,  but  the  general  prac- 
tice is  to  send  out  the  surveyor  and  let  him  value  the  land. — (Mr.  Simpson.) The  general 

custom  is  to  allow  a hanging  gale  of  rent ; but  there  have  been  some  cases  of  making  English 

tenants. — (Mr.  Skelton.) The  Assistant  Commissioners  asked  if  the  hanging  gale  is  ever 

suddenly  called  up  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  country.  “ It  has  been  called  up  in  some 

cases,  but  there  have  been  few  instances  of  oppression.” — (Mr.  Skelton.) “ It  has  been  a 

hardship  to  some,  but  not  to  that  degree  that  they  were  ejected.” — (Mr.  Skelton.) “ It  is 

not  usual  here  to  vary  the  rent  as  in  England,  but  reductions  take  place.” — (Mr.  Lucas.) 

“ When  there  have  been  some  years  of  bad  prices  in  continuation,  then  the  rents  are  lowered ; 

but  anything  like  a changing  rent  is  not  known  here.” — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘Mahon,  p.  p.) ■"  In 

bad  years  the  tenants  hope  the  times  will  improve,  and  hope  carries  them  on  in  temporal  as 

well  as  spiritual  affairs.” — (Mr.  Simpson.) “ Some  small  landholders  are  well  off,  and 

some  badly,  but  mostly  they  are  in  arrear.” — (Mr.  Skelton.) As  to  the  question.  Whether 

the  remission  of  tithes  would  make  the  landlord  the  only  gainer  ? it  was  stated,  “ No,  we  don’t 
think  they  would  go  to  the  landlord,  they  would  be  a relief  to  ourselves.” — (Mr.  Simpson.) 

“ What  matter  is  tithes ; if  the  landlords  would  take  5s.  or  6j.  an  acre  off  the  rent,  we 

would  not  feel  the  tithes.” — ( Barney  Connor.) 

The  labourer  is  wholly  thrown  upon  the  hire  of  land  for  an  existence ; " he  has  nothing 
else  for  it ; he  may  sit,  or  hop,  or  flit,  but  he  must  pay  the  rent.” — (Mr.  Simpson.) 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  of  opinion  that  a great  many  outrages,  and  of  the  worst  description,  arise 
from  the  taking  of  land.  On  the  point  whether  it  was  the  destitution  of  the  labourer,  or  the 
fear  of  it,  that  led  him  to  crime,  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Malion,  P.  p.,  said — “ That  is  no  doubt  the 
cause.”  Upon  examination  into  the  cases  mentioned  by  persons  present  of  outrages  committed, 
it  was  found  that  it  was  by  the  friends  of  those  ejected  that  the  outrages  were  committed  on 
those  who  took  the  land.  Several  persons  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  life  at  the  last  assizes  of  Monaghan,  for  beating  a man  to  death  who  took  land  from  which 
another  had  been  ejected.  Many  instances  were  also  mentioned  of  burnings  that  had  taken 
place,  and  of  notices  served  on  persons,  warning  them  not  to  take  land  from  which  some  others 
had  been  ejected;  but  the  gentlemen  present  said  the  system  was  not  very  prevalent  throughout 
the  barony,  but  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  parish  of  Tydavnet.  The  people  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  complained  of  the  harshness  of  Mr.  Skelton,  an  agent  over  the  property 
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Small  Tenantry. 


Ulster. 

County  Monaghan. 


Examinations 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Binns,  Esq. 
James  O’Hea,  Esq. 


of  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  attributed  some  of  the  outrages  to  his  harsh  conduct;  but  Mr. 
Mitchell  and  Mr.  Hamilton  considered  him  unjustly  charged.  In  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  whether  Mr.  Skelton  was,  by  his  treatment  of  the  tenantry,  the  cause  of  the  out- 
rages, the  passions  of  the  contending  parties  became  so  violent  that  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners judged  it  prudent,  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the  district,  to  give  up  the  investigation 
on  that  point.  Rents  are  said  not  to  have  been  affected  by  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the 
tenantry. 


Bar.  Monaghan. 


County  Tyrone. 
Bar.  Omagh. 


Amount  of  Rent, 
and  Mode  of  Pay- 
ing. 


Causes  of  the  Pea- 
santry bidding 
Rents  above  their 
Means  of  Paying. 

Effects  of  the  Sys- 
tem in  the  Creation 
of  Crime. 


Effects  of  the  Sys- 
tem on  the  Accu- 
mulation and  Intro- 
duction of  Capital. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Daniel  Auchinleck,  Esq. — Mr.  Blaney,  farmer. — George  Buchannan,  Esq. — Mr.  Buciiannan, 
farmer. — Mr.  Cohan,  farmer. — Mr.  Colwell,  farmer. — Mr.  Crawford,  farmer.— Mi-.Delap,  fanner. 
— Rev.  P.  Gordon,  p.  p. — James  Grier,  Esq. — Mr.  Grugan,  farmer. — Dr.  Harkan. — Mr.  Love, 
farmer. — William  MTIugh,  labourer. — Mr.  M‘Mullen,  farmer. — Rev.  Mr.  M'Sorly,  r.  c.  c. — 

Thomas  M'Carmel,  labourer. — Martin,  Esq. — Rev.  Mr.  Monahan,  r.  c.  c. — Mr.  Quin, 

farmer. — Hugh  Quin,  labourer. — Mr.  Rogers,  farmer. — Mr.  Short. — Rev.  Thomas  Stack. — 
Lieutenant  Wade,  sub-inspector  of  police. — James  Wilson,  Esq. — Mr.  Young. 

The  small  farmers  pay  their  rent  in  money,  the  cottiers  mostly  in  labour.  “ Besides  paying 
the  rent  it  is  a very  common  thing  to  give  duty-days,  and  in  some  cases  both  to  landlord  and 

agent.” — (Mr.  Quin.) If  a farm  of  5 or  10  acres  were  vacant  there  would  be  a great 

many  applications.  “ From  10  to  15  persons  applied  to  me  for  a farm  from  my  brother.” — . 

(Rev.  Mr.  Stack.) “ They  offer  more  than  they  can  pay  in  most  instances : they  would 

offer  anything  to  get  the  holding.” — (Mr.  Buchannan.) In  small  farms  they  could  never 

pay  the  rent  out  of  the  produce;  they  make  it  up  by  weaving,  or  by  some  other  kind  of 

industry. — (Mr.  Blaney.) There  are  many  small  farmers  wild  don’t  eat  a bit  of  their  own 

butter  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end. — (Mr.  Buchannan.) “ When  land  is  out  of  lease  the 

landlords  now  send  out  their  valuator,  and  he  fixes  the  rent.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Stack.) “ There 

is  no  such  thing  as  one  man  taking  land  over  another  man’s  head.” — (Mr.  Grugan.) “ If 

a man  is  not  able  to  pay  the  rent  he  must  go  out;  but,  until  he  was  out,  another  would  not 

like  to  bid  for  his  land.” — (Mr.  Rogers.) The  hanging  gale  varies  on  different  estates, 

but  it  never  exceeds  half  a year’s  rent.  Latterly  there  is  a wish  on  the  part  of  the  landlords 
to  make  what  are  called  “ English  tenants;”  of  this  the  farmers  did  notJcomplain. 

It  is  not  usual  rath  the  landlords  to  be  contented  with  as  much  of  the  promised  rent,  short 
of  the  entire,  as  the  tenant  is  able  to  pay ; all  the  farmers  say  that  the  rent  must  be  paid.  No 
proportion  of  the  rent  is  left  unpaid.  “There  is  none  of  that  English  system  going  on  here.” — 

(Mr.  Qum.) No  remission  of  the  rent  ever  takes  place  as  a matter  of  course,  either  in  all 

years  or  even  in  seasons  of  distress. — (Mr.  Rogers.) This  was  the  statement  also  of  Mr. 

Auchenleck,  agent  to  one  of  the  principal  proprietors.  All  that  the  small  farmer  is  working  for 
is  a mere  subsistence.  This  was  the  answer  given  everywhere  in  this  barony.  The  farmers 
were  of  opinion  that  if  the  tithes  were  done  away  with  the  landlords  would  raise  the  rents  to  the 
amount,  but  did  not  think  that  such  would  be  the  case  if  the  cess  were  removed.  Mr.  Auchen- 
leck stated,  that  “ on  the  estates  of  which  he  is  agent  he  insisted  on  the  tenants  paying  tithes, 
and  on  a new  setting  of  land  he  added  the  value  of  the  tithe  to  what  he  would  otherwise  have 
charged  as  rent.”  The  same  course  is  pursued  by  many  other  landlords. 

“ Under  any  circumstances  the  peasantry  would  be  most  anxious  to  get  land  ; even  if  manu- 
factures were  thriving  they  would  still  seek  the  land.  As  a proof  of  this  when  the  weaving 

was  most  flourishing  any  price  could  be  had  for  a little  take.” — (Mr.  Quin.) The  labourer 

gets  no  land  but  a little  bit  of  a garden  for  potatoes  and  flax. 

“There  were  not  any  crimes  connected  with  the  taking  of  land  for  the  last  three  years,  but 
exactly  three  years  ago  there  existed  a combination  among  the  farmers  for  the  reduction  of 
rents  and  tithes  : it  lasted  not  more  than  a month.  They  went  about  to  several  gentlemen  in 
the  daytime  with  memorials  requiring  the  reduction  of  rents  and  tithes.  They  formed  a body 

of  3,000 ; but  there  never  has  been  anything  of  the  kind  since.” — (Mr.  Quin.) “ Some  of 

the  gentlemen  yielded  to  the  demand  of  the  people  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  but  I should 
say  that,  this  concession  on  their  part  arose  from  a consciousness  that  the  rents  were  too  high 

rather  than  from  intimidation.” — (Lieut.  Wade,  c.  c.  p.) In  conversation  with  farmers  in 

different  parts  of  the  district  as  to  whether  outrages  were  sanctioned  by  the  mass  of  the  agri- 
cultural working  people,  as  necessary  to  protect  their  general  interest,  they  said  that  if  a man 
took  land  over  their  heads  they  would  be  revenged ; the  expression  of  one  farmer  on  this  occa- 
sion was,  “that  he  would  stand  over  the  man  who  took  his  land  and  see  him  burning  in 
flames.”  These  threats,  however,  were  seldom  followed  by  any  action,  except  in  very  few 
cases.  The  combination  of  the  farmers  previously  mentioned  passed  off  in  a fortnight,  and 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  occurred  since. — (Lieut.  Wade,  c.  c.  P.) 

“ There  is  no  fear  of  resistance  or  injury  in  cases  of  ejection,  but  it  is  usual  for  a man  to  seek 
the  good-will  of  the  person  turned  out ; he  thinks  he  has  a right  to  remunerate  him  for  his 
sweat  and  labour;  he  feels  a moral  obligation  to  do  so  though  the  law  may  not  compel  him.” 

— (Mr..  Rogers.)- The  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Sorly,  r.  c.  c.,  stated  that  he  never  knew  an  instance  of 

any  persons  who,  owing  to  the  fear  of  disturbances  arising  from  their  taking  land,  have  been 
induced  to  withdraw  their  capital  and  themselves  from  the  neighbourhood.  Considerable 
sums  are  given  in  this  barony  for  the  tenant-right  of  small  farms  ; this  was  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Auchenleck  as  a proof  that  rents  were  not  too  high,  and  that  the  pressure  on  the  farmers 
was  not  too  severe;  but  to  this  construction  several  farmers  at  once  objected,  and  said  that 
they  were  obliged  to  give  anything  for  a holding  to  get  their  families  into;  even  though  they 
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must  anticipate  a failure  by  taking  the  farm  at  so  high  a price ; and  in  proof  they  mentioned 
cases  of  men  who  purchased  farms  at  very  high  rates,  and  within  five  years  ran  away  in  debt. 
“It.  is  not  common  for  the  landlord  to  require  a portion  of  the  rent  in  advance  as  a security 
before  he  admits  a tenant ; but  sometimes  a man  likes  to  make  an  appearance  of  solvency,  and 
will  offer  money  in  hand  though  he  may  want  it  very  much  to  carry  on  the  farmino-.”— (Mr. 
Quin.)- — The  tenant  who  pays  in  advance  often  has  to  borrow  a part  of  the ''purchase 

money,  besides  borrowing  money  for  stock.”— (Mr.  Royers.) “It  is  certainly  impossible 

for  the  tenantry,  under  such  circumstances,  to  accumulate  capital.” — (Rev.  Mr.  MsSW?/,r.c.  c.) 

■ It  was  often  repeated  “ that  the  small  tenants  make  nothing  but  a mere  living.”— In  reply 

to  the  question.  Whether  many  instances  were  known  of  tenants  with  the  exterior  of  great 
poverty  possessing  property  in  bank  notes  or  coin?  Mr.  Delap  stated  that  there  was  a time 
not  many  years  ago,  when  you  need  not  go  two  miles  off  to  get  £100  from  several  farmers, 
where  you  would  not  now  get  100  farthings. 

Many  men  are  afraid  to  improve  their  farms  for  fear  a greater  rent  would  be  exacted.— 

(Mr.  Quin.) The  more  general  cause  of  keeping  the  agricultural  cultivation  of  the  country 

in  the  rudest  state  is  that  the  small  tenant  has  not  the  capital  to  apply ; but  even  if  he  had  he 

would  not  be  willing  to  do  so  for  fear  of  increasing  his  rent.— (Rev.  Mr.  M‘Sorly,  r.c.c.) 

In  this  district  the  production  is  certainly  confined  to  such  as  the  personal  exertions  of  the 
tenantry,  unaided  by  skill  or  capital,  can  force  from  the  land. 

In  answer,  to  the  question  “ Whether  men  were  induced  to  marry,  feeling  that  their  condi-, 
tion  cannot  be  made  worse?”  Mr.  Grugan  said,  “I  have  often  heard  that  very  expression 
used.’  — “7  he  poorest,  are  certainly  the  first  to  marry.” — (Mr.  Quin.) 

They  need  not  pretend  to  poverty,  they  have  the  reality  to  its  full  extent.— (Rev.  Mr. 
M’Sorly,  r.  c.  c.)  v 

The.  rents  are  not  nominal  here,  they  are  exacted  in  full;  that  “the  rents  must  be  paid”  is 
the  universal  answer. 
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SO  APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 
CONSOLIDATION  OF  FARMS,  AND  DISLODGED  TENANTRY. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  2. 

Although  the  disposition  to  junction  exists,  the' system  has  not  been  pursued  to  any  extent 
in  this  barony ; the  only  great  alteration  of  tenantry  which  has  taken  place  of  late  years  is 
that  on  Lord  Clonbrock’s  estate ; this,  however,  took  place  not  with  a view  to  making  one 
large  farm,  but  in  order  to  throw  a large  number  of  minute  holdings  into  a certain  number  of 
farms  of  10  acres  each.  Mr.  Birmingham  stated,  and  all  present  confirmed  his  assertion, 
that  the  change  in  question  had  been  effected  without  recourse  to  any  harshness.  The  land, 
at  the  period  of  Lord  Clonbrock’s  coming  into  possession,  was  held  by  about  50  occupants ; 
Lord  Clonbrock  offered  to  each  tenant  a sum  of  money  as  compensation  for  being  ejected.  He 
also  offered  them  locations  on  the  unreclaimed  part  of  another  estate,  together  with  assistance 
towards  building  ahouse.  Several  accepted  the  latter  condition ; a few  emigrated  to  the  colonies, 
availing  themselves  of  the  money  received;  four  or  five  of  the  old  occupants  still  remain. 

The  great  subdivision  of  land  undoubtedly  leads  to  great  waste  in  the  numerous  ditches  and 
fences  necessary.  The  witnesses  stated,  that  on  any  given  acre  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
produce  is  rather  greater  when  in  the  hands  of  a small  tenant,  inasmuch  as  he  uses  the  spade; 
they  also  state  that  a small  farmer  can  afford  to  till  as  well  as  a large  farmer ; small  farmers 
continue  to  use  as  seed  the  grain  and  potatoes  which  have  grown  on  their  own  land ; their 
means  do  not  allow  them  to  purchase  any  from  other  quarters.  No  farmer  of  four  acres  can 

ever  manure  more  than  one  acre  under  the  present  system. — (Mr.  Corny n.) The  want  of 

skill  and  space  for  systematic  cropping,  together  with  the  ignorance  of  artificial  manures,  lead 
in  a very  great  degree  to  the  exhaustion  of  land ; when  after  repeated  corn  crops  without 
manure  the  land  is  allowed  to  run  to  grass,  it,  in  truth,  produces  nothing  but  daisies  and 
thistles,  and  is  allowed  to  stand  so  until  it  gets  a fresh  coating  of  vegetable  mould. — (Messrs. 
Comyn  and  Connolly.') 

Inasmuch  as  the  limited  junction  of  small  holdings  which  has  taken  place  is  of  a very 
recent  date,  there  is  but  little  opportunity  of  judging  accurately  as  to  what  changes  the  system 
is  likely  to  effect  with  respect  to  the  production  of  crops.  Mr.  Birmingham  states  that,  “ so 
far  as  he  can  judge,  he  has  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  produce  of  the  farms  of  10  acres 
will  far  exceed  the  united  produce  of  the  small  holdings  from  which  they  have  been  made. 
He  is  induced  to  form  this  expectation  from  the  fact  that  these  holders  of  10  acres  no  longer  seek 
for  labour  abroad,  but  find  full  occupation  at  home,  which  is  not  the  case  with  farmers  of  the 
same  extent  under  the  old  system,  and  at  high  rents.”  Mr.  B.  adds,  “ Any  tenement  of  two  or 
three  acres  is  susceptible  of  all  the  advantages  of  a systematic  course  of  husbandry,  but  in  this 
barony  there  never  has  been  any  such  thing  tried.  Lord  Clonbrock  is_  engaged  in  the 
formation  of  an  agricultural  school,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been  done.”  Not  only  are  small 
farmers  reluctant  to  employ  labourers  for  these  purposes  for  which  they  themselves  or  their 
families  do  not  suffice,  but  when  labouring  under  high  rents  they  prefer  obtaining  the  lowest 
ready  money  wages,  in  order  to  meet  rack  rents,  to  bestowing  their  attention  on  their  own 

tillage. — (Messrs°  Comyn  and  O' Kelly.) When  aid  is  called  in,  it  is  almost  always  repaid 

by  giving  labour  in  return,  according  to  an  acknowledged  rule.  If  a small  tenant  engage  the 
use  of  a neighbour’s  plough  and  horses,  he  generally  repays,  such  aid  by  giving  him  about  20 
days’  labour  for  the  ploughing  of  an  acre,  which,  at  6 d.  a-day,  amounts  to  10-y.  On  a farm 
of  four  acres  it,  may  be  said  that  one-half  is  always  in  a condition  of  complete  exhaustion ; in 
the  first  place,  the  holder,  having  no  green  crops  to  enable  him  to  feed  cattle  in  confinement, 
has  not  sufficient  manure  each  year  for  even  one  acre.  He  therefore  continues  repeated  corn 
crops  till  the  land  will  produce  no  longer  ; it  is  then  left  for  an  intermediate  space  of  time  to 
send  up  whatever  weeds  may  grow  in  it,  until  it  acquires  a “new  skin."  In  this  condition  it 
supplies  the  appearance  of  food  for  a cow,  and  perhaps  two  acres  of  the  whole  is  in  the  state 

described. — (Messrs.  Comyn,  Donnellan,  and  Lynch.) “ The  real  cause  of  this  state  of 

things  is  ignorance  of  better  practices,  and  want  of  capital,  even  if  instruction  were  communi- 
cated.”— (Mr.  Birmingham .) 

Those  whom  Lord  Clonbrock  located  on  unreclaimed  land  he  assisted  by  giving  them 
sums  of  money  and  timber  to  build  houses,  but  the  location  was  so  recent  that  a fair  judgment 
could  not  be  formed  as  to  whether  they  were  in  a thriving  condition  or  not ; it  may  be  said  to 

be  still  going  on. — (Mr.  Birmingham.) It  requires  the  possession  of  a certain  amount  of 

capital  to  enable  a man  to  bear  up  against  the  bad  years  that  occur  to  all : nothing  but 
repeated  bad  seasons  will  ruin  a man  of  capital  and  skill,  but  one  often  hears  a poor  cottier 
say  that  he  never  throve  since  one  particular  misfortune  ruined  his  oats  or  his  con  acre.— 
(Mr.  Lynch.) 

Roads,  fences,  and  drains,  are  always  surveyed  on  the  farmer. 

The  fear  of  causing  an  extension  of  distress  has  been  almost  the  only  cause  which  has 
prevented  a more  rapid  junction  of  farms. — (Mr.  Birmingham.) “ People  will  not  acknow- 

ledge that  they  have  been  deterred  by  threats,  but  I suspect  such  has  been  the  case  to  some 
degree.” — (Mr.  Comyn.) No  Scotch  or  English  farmers  have  settled  here. 

The  provision  of  a fund  for  the  support  of  ejected -tenants,  until  they  might  be  able  to 
procure  work,  would  not  by  any  means  remove  the  animosity  they  entertain  towards  those 
who  take  their  farms;  they  possess  a powerful  attachment  to  the  land  which  they  have 
occupied  for  any  length  of  time,  quite  independent  of  the  value  of  the  place. — (Mr.  Trench ■) 

Mr.  Birmingham  says,  “The  offer  of  a certain  sum  may  remove  their  animosity,  but 

still  they  remain  loath  to  quit;  I had  to  give  £5  each  to  the  smaller  tenants,  and  from  £15 
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to  £20  to  the  more  extensive  holders.  The  widows  have  pensions  of  £2  each ; they  still 
remain  in  their  old  condition,  and  their  houses  alone  have  been  suffered  to  stand;*  they  are 
afraid  that  they  are  being  deceived  when  it  is  proposed  to  remove  them  to  a better  provision. 
“ It  is  not  for  our  good,”  says  Neal,  “that  they  want  us  to  go  elsewhere  ; if  the  landlord  can 
make  more  money  of  the  farms  he  wants  to  turn  us  out  of,  so  can  we.” — “ There  are  extensive 
bogs  in  all  parts  of  the  barony,  which  only  require  draining  to  be  made  productive,  on  which 
persons  might  be  located  with  advantage,  by  obtaining  some  assistance.” — (Mr.  Birmingham.) 

Several  of  the  principal  proprietors  have  made  provisions  against  subletting.  The 
tenants  are  restricted  to  residence  upon  the  land,  otherwise  the  main  object  of  the  land- 
lords (which  is  the  making  of  voters)  would  be  frustrated. — (Mr.  Coniyn .) It  was 

stated  that  one  proprietor’s  mode  of  proceeding  was  to  divide  all  farms  of  30  acres  and 
upwards  into  several  farms  of  from  10  to  13  acres  each,  but  not  in  any  case  less  than  10;  his 
end  is  to  create  £10  freeholders.  In  order  to  retain  some  hold  over  the  tenants,  the  above 
landlords  do  not  include  a right  of  turbary  in  their  leases,  and  in  no  case  does  the  privilege 
extend  beyond  the  supply  for  one  fire.  “ Another  general  covenant  is,  that  in  case  of  sublettino- 

the  original  tenant  shall  either  forfeit  his  farm,  or  pay  £10  an  acre.” — (Mr.  Birmingham.) - 

It  is  nominally  impossible  for  a poor  man  to  procure  the  place  for  a house,  and  almost  all  small 
holdings  are  of  a date  anterior  to  the  Subletting  Act;  such  is  the  difficulty  that  the  mode 
has  been  struck  out  of  making  additions  to  the  original  house,  to  provide  some  room  for  the 
young  people  as  they  get  married. — (Messrs.  Comyn  and  Fox,  and  John  Neil.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  3. 

The  size  of  holdings  has  been  on  the  decrease  in  the  greater  part  of  the  barony  during  several 
years.  The  only  efforts  directed  against  the  universal  tendency  to  subdivision,  have  been  some 
measures  (already  spoken  of)  adopted  on  his  own  estate  by  Mr.  Lane  Fox.  “ People  are 
aware,”  the  Rev.  T.  Maguire,  p.  p.,  observes,  “ of  the  bad  effect  of  the  custom,  and  the  Roman- 
Catholic  priests  are  beginning  to  use  their  influence  in  the  prevention  of  subdivision  ; we  advise 
a man  to  teach  his  children  trades,  and  hot  to  quarter  them  all  on  a miserable  five  acres.” 
Mr.  Fox’s  alterations  at  Dromahair  had  not  so  much  in  view  the  formation  of  extensive  as  of 
moderate  farms,  and,  above  all,  the  correction  of  abuses  which  had  arisen  while  the  land  was 
leased  to  middle-men.  The  period  of  the  expiration  of  the  leases  of  several  of  this  class  (one 
of  them  held  2,000  acres)  was  selected  to  carry  the  new  arrangements  into  effect. — (Mr. 

Kell.) This  was  in  the  year  1823,  and  about  600  souls  were  put  out  at  that  time,  of  whom, 

however,  many  have  since  been  provided  with  holdings  ; the  change  extended  to  several  thousand 
acres,  and  the  largest  farm  resulting  from  it  is  one  of  400  acres,  occupied  by  John  O’Donnel, 
Esq.,  of  Larkfield.  Not  one-fifth  of  the  population  that  existed  on  the  land  in  question, 
previous  to  the  new  arrangements,  are  now  inhabitants  of  it. — (Rev.  T.  Maguire,  p.  p.) 

Under  the  old  leases  the  great  subdivision  was  productive  of  much  loss  ; the  innumerable 
and  irregular  fences,  and  the  wretched  cultivation,  contributed  to  diminish  the  gross  produce  of 
the  land ; but  since  the  alteration,  partial  as  it  wTas,  there  is  a perceptible  change  for  the 

better,  and  the  surface  capable  of  cultivation  is  positively  increased. — (Mr.  Kell.) Mr. 

Kell  further  observes,  with  respect,  to  the  amount  of  produce  yielded  in  butter,  ivhich  is  the 
staple  article  of  this  district,  the  class  of  middling  dairy  farmers  who  have  succeeded  the  pre- 
vious petty  occupiers  are  able  to  send  it  to  market  both  in  increased  quantities  and  of  improved 
quality.  He  is  confirmed  in  this  statement  by  Mr.  Nixon  and  others.  The  Rev.  T.  Ma- 
guire, p.  p.,  however,  is  disposed  to  think,  that  though  the  statement  of  the  increase  in  butter,  and 
even  in  cattle,  may  be  correct,  yet  the  produce  in  grain  has  been  diminished ; the  small  tenant 
can  till  to  more  advantage  than  the  large,  because  in  his  own  family  he  has  a greater  number 
of  hands  at  his  disposal ; he  will  admit  that  the  poverty  of  the  small  tenants  is  often  such  that 
they  are  obliged  to  purchase  very  inferior  seed.  Speaking  of  potatoes,  Mr.  Nixon  says,  “The 
small  holders  "have  often  no  choice  left  but  to  plant  the  refuse  when  they  have  no  money  to 
buy  better.” — “ I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  want  of  skill  and  space  for  systematic 
cropping,  and  the  ignorance  of  artificial  manures,  lead  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  land  when  a 
crop  of  potatoes  has  been  followed  by  several  exhausting  crops  of  oats  without  any  manure ; 
the  people,  when  at  last  they  allow  the  land  to  rest,  and  recover  itself  as  well  as  it  may,  make 
use  of  no  other  expression  than  that  ‘ such  a field  is  wasted,  or  let  run  to  grass  and  weeds.’  ” 

In  changing  from  small  holdings,  the  portion  of  land  devoted  to  tillage  has  usually  been 
diminished.  “Speaking  for  himself,”  Mr.  O'Donnel  would  say  “that  his  farm  yields  fully 
twice  as  much  profit  from  being  applied  to  the  feeding  of  cattle  as  it  would  if  tilled.”  There 
has  not  been  as  yet  any  means  of  forming  a fair  comparison  betwe'en  an  improved  system  of 
husbandry,  on  the  altered  farms,  and  the  wretched  cultivation  which  alone  prevailed  in  the 
previous  small  holdings.  The  occupiers  of  the  enlarged  holdings  are  so  convinced  of  the 
superior  gain  to  be  derived  from  grazing,  that  they  till  no  more  than  is  necessary  for  their 
own  consumption,  but  they  manage  their  crops  no  better  than  those  whom  they  succeeded. 
Lord  Leitrim  has  this  year  introduced  an  agricultural  bailiff  from  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  his  tenantry  in  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a judicious  course  of  cropping; 
and  I believe  Mr.  Fox  proposes  to  follow  the  same  plan.  There  is  every  reason  to  think  that 
a system  of  alternate  white  and  green  crops  may  be  followed  with  great  benefit,  even  on  the 

small  holdings  which  prevail  in  their  respective  estates.” — (Mr.  Armstrong.) It  is  stated 

by  several  witnesses  that  the  labour  expended  on  the  majority  of  small  holdings  is  quite 
insufficient  for  their  proper  cultivation.  “ The  occupiers,”  says  Mr.  Rutherford,  “ don’t  like 
_°  let  the  money  out  of  their  pockets ; they  seem  to  think  that  money  paid  for  labour  is  so 

* Mr.  Birmingham  referred  to  the  before-mentioned  townland  of  Doon. 
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much  thrown  away.” — Rev.  T.  Maguire,  p.p.,  observes,  “They  seldom  pay  for  assistance  in 
money ; when  they  foresee  that  they  shall  want  assistance  in  any  particular  job  they  make  an 
agreement  with  a neighbour,  whereby  one  of  them  begins  at  it  some  time  before  the  other, 
receiving  his  help,  which  he  afterwards  returns;  another  expedient  with  them  is  to  hire  a 
servant  boy  in  partnership,  and,  according  to  the  sum  which  each  gives  him,  they  employ  him 
so  many  days  in  the  week  iii  rotation. 

A certain  portion  of  the  land  is  always  in  a state  of  exhaustion  after  repeated  corn  crops, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  altogether  valueless,  as  it  produces  nothing  but  thistles  and  ragweed. 
Mr.  Armstrong,  Rev.  Thomas  Maguire,  P.  P.,  and  others,  attribute  such  management  chiefly 
to  ignorance  of  a better  mode  of  proceeding. 

Few,  if  any,  of  those  who  were  ejected  about  Dromahair,  were  possessed  of  property.  A 
good  many  of  them  stopped  for  several  years  as  cottiers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  supported 
themselves  partly  on  the  charity  of  others,  and  partly  by  employment. — (Rev.  T.  Maguire, 

p.p.) For  those  who  were  first  ejected  nothing  was  done  by  the  landlord,  but  latterly 

several  have  been  provided  with  houses  and  portions  of  waste  land,  which  they  are  to  occupy 

rent-free  for  a certain  number  of  years. — (Mr.  O'Donnel.) The  Assistant  Commissioners 

visited  some  of  the  persons  who  had  been  provided  for  in  the  way  mentioned  by  Mr.  O’Donnel; 
they  found  them  in  possession  of  substantial  cabins,  of  a description  far  superior  to  the  gene- 
rality of  the  habitations  of  the  poor ; they  had  been  built  solely  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Fox,  and 
were  stated  to  have  cost  from  £6  to  £8  each ; they  stood  separately  by  the  road-side,  in  the 
centre  of  an  acre  marked  off  from  the  surrounding  moor,  by  deep  and  efficient  drains;  every 
alternate  acre  was  left  unoccupied,  that  it  might  in  time  be  added  to  the  portion  of  whichsoever 
contiguous  tenant  might  display  the  most  industry  in  reclaiming  his  allotment ; the  tenants 
were  gratuitously  supplied  by  Mr.  Fox’s  agent  with  the  lime  necessary  to  bring  the  land  into 
cultivation.  In  reference  to  these  and  other  similar  cases  Mr.  Kell  says,  “ I am  quite  con- 
fident that  they  are  now  better  off  than  they  were  formerly ; Mr.  Stewart,  the  agent,  wanted 
some  of  them  to  become  occupants  of  farms  of  old  reclaimed  land,  but  they,  one  and  all, 
refused.”  “ I fear  the  peasantry  cannot  be  fairly  expected  to  save  against  ejection,  if  that  be 
true  which  has  been  said,  that  the  lands  are  held  at  rack  rents.” — (Mr.  Armstrong  and  the  Rev. 
T.  Maguire,  p.  P.) Mr.  Armstrong  goes  on  to  say,  that,  being  without  capital,  the  gene- 

rality of  small  holders  are  unable  to  take  the  usual  risk  of  crops ; and  that,  as  each  year’s 
produce  is  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  current  rent,  a failure  must  of  necessity  subject  them  to  ■ 
a weight,  of  arrear,  which  they  can  with  difficulty  clear  off  afterwards. 

There  is  less  labour  employed  in  agriculture  on  the  lands  included  in  the  above  changes 
than  formerly,  because  a larger  proportion  is  now  devoted  to  grazing.  The  condition  of  many 
of  those  who  were  ejected  is  certainly  better  than  when  they  held  land,  inasmuch  as  they  find 
constant  employment  in  the  works  of  improvement  in  progress  on  the  estate ; but  such  a pro- 
vision is  in  its  nature  only  temporary. — (Rev.  T.  Maguire,  P.  p.) “ Speaking  for  myself, 

there  is  a diminished  demand  for  labour,  because  I till  as  little  as  I possibly  can  ; any  land 
that  I am  obliged  to  use  one  year  for  potatoes,  I apply  afterwards  to  oats,  but  no  further.”— 

(Mr.  J.  O'Donnel.) In  a district  of  small  farms  a large  proportion  of  the  population  obtain 

irregular  employment  on  their  own  holdings,  but  where  the  farms  are  large,  although  a much 
smaller  number  on  the  whole  are  engaged,  the  yare  generally  permanently  engaged. — (Mr.  Arm- 
strong, Rev.  T.  Maguire,  p.  p.,  and  Mr.  O’Donnel.) 

The  same  rent,  or  very  nearly  so,  continues  to  be  paid  for  any  given  number  of  acres,  but  with 
-this  difference,  that  it  is  now  received  altogether  by  the  head  landlord,  whereas  formerly  the 
larger  portion  of  the  money  was  intercepted  by  the  middle-men  who  sublet. — ( Rutherford .) 

There  are  not  so  many  looking  for  a large  farm  as  for  a small  one,  when  vacant ; but 

still  you  can  just  as  easily  let  one  as  the  other. — (Nixon.) The  rent,  of  a large  farm,  even 

thouo-h  it  were  as  high  as  the  rents  of  the  small  holdings  of  which  it  had  been  previously 
composed,  would  not  be  by  any  means  so  heavy  on  the  single  occupant.  His  capital  is  pro- 
bably greater,  and,  besides,  he  has  but  his  own  family  to  feed  out  of  the  produce,  and  the  food 
consumed  by  the  small  holder  is  so  much  profit  to  him. — (Armstrong,  Rutherford,  Nixon, 
and  Rev.  T.  Maguire,  p.  p.) “ At  a very  moderate  computation  the  rent  of  a farm,  pro- 

ducing £200  worth  of  animal  produce,  would  be  £120  ; I speak  of  a large  farm  in  saying 
that.  In  the  case  of  a small  holding  the  landlord  positively  receives  nine-tenths  of  the  value 

of  whatever  is  produced  on  it.” — (Armstrong.) The  remainder  would  feed  the  family,  and 

I firmly  believe  leave  nothing  for  their  labour.  Roads  and  fences  are  always  surveyed  on  the 
farmer,  but  it  depends  on  the  breadth  of  his  land  how  much  road  he  pays  rent  for  ; one  thing, 
however,  is  certain,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  roads  in  the  country  pay  rent  as  if  they  were 
arable  land. — (Rev.  T.  Maguire,  p.  p.) 

Resistance  to  ejection  for  any  other  cause  than  the  non-payment  of  rent  may  be  expected; 
when  the  land  is  held  at  a fair  value,  the  landlord  can  always  depend  on  no  obstacle  being 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  laws.  Ejected  tenants  threaten  those  who  took  the  enlarged  farms 
in  an  under-growl,  and  even  openly.  Cattle  are  sometimes  injured,  and  it.has  been  stated  to 

wnat  excess  they  had  recourse  on  Mr.  Fox’s  estate. — (Rev.  T.  Maguire,  p.  p.) Mr. 

O'Donnel  says  “ There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  threats  have  been  used ; he  has  taken 
an  enlarged  farm,  and  has  never  been  annoyed.” — The  fear  of  creating  distress  is,  of  course,  the 

only  thing  that,  prevents  the  more  rapid  junction. — (Mr.  Kell.)- There  have  not  been  any 

farmers  from  England  or  Scotland  who  hire  large  farms  here. 

“ I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  if  a fund  were  provided  for.  the  support  of  those  who  were 
ejected,  the  objection  to  removal  would  cease  on  the  part  of  a great  number  of  those  whose 
land  at  present  does  not  afford  them  a maintenance  by  any  means  equal  to  what  they  could 
earn  by  labour ; they  are  doubtless  attached  to  their  native  spot,  but  still  they  would  be  eager, 
to  better  their  condition. — (Rev.  T.  Maguire,  p.  P.) “ There  is  a vast  deal  of  excellent 
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land  in  the  barony  which  could  be  reclaimed,  and  fortunately  the  means  for  so  doing  are  every- 
where at  hand  in  the  shape  of  blue  limestone  gravel,  which  the  Creator  has  placed  exactly  in 
the  place  where  it  is  most  needed.” — (Rev.  T.  Maguire,  p.  p.) 

Clauses  against  subletting  have,  more  particularly  of  late  years,  been  inserted  in  the  majority 
of  leases;  the  tenant,  however,  is  not  always  bound  to  reside;  and  though  penalties  of 
increased  rent,  or  forfeiture  oi  the  lease,  have  been  added  to  the  non-alienation  covenants, 

there  is  hardly  an  instance  in  which  the  compact  has  been  enforced. — ('Mr.  Armstrong .) 

Mr.  O’Donnel  mentions  one  case  to  the  contrary  effect.  “ In  it  a son  got  married,  and  built 
himself  a house  on  his  father’s  land ; when  this  became  known  to  the  agent  of  the  property, 
he  insisted,  on  pain  of  enforcing  the  penalties  against  such  proceedings,  that  the  house  should 
be  immediately  destroyed ; since  that  the  son  has  resided  in  the  cabin  of  his  father.”  A site 
for  a new  house  cannot  be  obtained  at  all  in  most  places ; the  consequence  is,  that  sometimes, 
where  the  children  have  married,  and  have  not  removed  or  emigrated,  the  parents’  house  is 
crowded  to  an  excessive  degree.  In  these  cases  a kind  of  underhand  subdivision  is  resorted  to; 
the  landlord  is  quite  unable  to  prevent  the  father  from  allotting  to  each  of  his  children  certain 
portions  of  his  holding,  to  be  tilled  by  them  for  their  own  separate  maintenance.— (Rev.  T. 
Maguire,  p.  p.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  5. 

No  systematic  junction  of  farms  has  taken  place  in  this  barony.  Mr.  Norris  feels  that  such 
a thing  would  be  desirable,  but  it  could  not  be  undertaken  without  causing  the  most  extensive 
misery.  He  has  but  one  method  of  attempting  it,  and  that  is  by  encouraging  individuals  to 
purchase  the  interest  in  the  holdings  of  others  who  may  be  willing  to  sell,  and  always  to  take 
care  to  prevent  any  subdivision  ; in  this  manner  he  has  been  able  to  effect  the  junction  of 
small  contiguous  farms  in  15  instances. 

“ Clauses  against  subdivision  are  universally  inserted  in  recent  leases.  When  a tenant 
shows  a disposition  to  sublet,  I always  call  in  the  usual  outstanding  gale  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  it.  I never  knew  of  the  insertion  of  clauses  requiring  the  residence  of  the  tenant  on 
the  farm.  There  is  very  little  danger  that  a tenant  will  not  reside  ; he  takes  the  farm  with  a 
view  to  its  affording  him  a place  for  a house,  which  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to 
obtain  elsewhere.  The  penalty  attached  to  the  breaking  of  the  covenants  inserted  in  old  leases 
was  5s.  per  acre ; in  modern  ones  it  is  covenanted  that  the  lease  shall  be  forfeited.  The 
agents  direct  the  strictest  attention  to  prevent  the  settling  of  strangers.  We  no  longer  permit 
the  settling  of  mere  rovers,  whom  the  farmers  would  be  very  glad  to  harbour,  on  account  of 
the  high  rents  they  are  willing  to  give ; but  if  the  agricultural  agent  report  that  a tenant 
requires  additional  assistance,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  allow  him  a cottier.” — (Mr.  Norris.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  5. 

There  are  9,600  acres  in  this  barony,  according  to  the  county  survey,  which  is  about  one- 
third  of  the  actual  contents.  There  are  none  held  under  the  Courts,  and  only  25  acres  in 
glebe  lands. 

1 he  Assistant  Commissioners  left  at  the  office  of  the  baronial  constable  a copy  of  the  printed 
queries  respecting  the  extent  of  holdings  in  the  barony.  They  did  not.  succeed  in  getting  the 
queries  answered  during  their  stay  in  the  place.  The  sheet  was  forwarded  to  them  after  their 
departure,  and  to  18  ot  the  29  queries  which  it  contained  the  only  answer  appended  was,  that 
“there  were  no  means  of  ascertaining.”  At  the  Inquiry  held  in  public  it  was  stated  that  there 
was  not  a tenant  in  the  barony  holding  10  acres  of  arable  land,  and  that  the  majority  had  not 
more  than  four.  Sir  S.  O'Malley,  Bart.,  says,  that  “ the  wish  of  the  landlords  is,  if  it  be  in  their 
power,  to  increase  the  size  of  the  holdings  on  their  estates ; but,  in  consequence  of  the  increasino- 
pressure  of  population  there  have  been  very  few  opportunities  of  carrying  their  wishes  into 
effect.”  “ Up  to  the  year  1829,  the  period  of  the  disfranchisement  of  the  40.?.  freeholders, 
the  landlords  were  universally  desirous  of  increasing  the  number  of  their  tenants;  whilst  those 
voters  existed  Mr.  Suche  used  to  go  round  among  the  tenants,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the 

father  to  divide  his  land  with  his  children.” — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Manus,  r.  c.  c.) Patrick  Feemj 

states  that  “ Mr.  Suche  went  to  his  father-in-law,  and  proposed  that  he  should  divide  his  land 
with  his  son,  and  so  make  two  voters  ; he  refused,  because  he  could  not  do  it  with  a clear 
conscience,  as  his  farm  was  not  sufficient  to  give  two  interests.”  “ Since  1829  the  landlords 
would  have  nothing  but  large  holdings  if  they  could,  and  they  are  now  anxious  to  remove  the 
old  40.?.  freeholders,  in  order  to  make  room  for  ten-pounders,  and  at  the  same  time  they  expect 
to  have  less  trouble  in  collecting  their  rents.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  p.  p.) 

“ The  junction  of  farms  has  been  more  considerable  with  reference  to  the  number  of  tenants 
.concerned  than  with  respect  to  the  land  they  held;  but  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of 
their  holdings  has  been  the  distress  caused,  as  hardly  any  of  those  ejected  possessed  anything. 
About  two  years  ago  16  persons,  holding  each  about  three  acres,  were  dispossessed  in  Streams- 
town  in  order  to  form  two  or  three  holdings  ; three  of  the  ejected  individuals  prevailed  on  the 
agent  oi  Lord  Sligo  to  divide  between  them  the  holdings  of  the  others,  and  for  this  they  gave 

him  an  earnest  of  £18. — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘Manus,  r.  c.  c.)- James  Gavin  stated  that  “ Last 

year  20  families,  comprising  114  souls,  had  been  ejected  from  the  lands  of  Knockfin  bv  the 
agent  of  Lord- Lucan;  as  the  lands  were  held  under  a joint  tenancy  without  a lease,  the 
.drivers,  previous  to  ejectment,  seized  all  the  corn,  and  made  it  up  in  one  haggard.  The  agent 
■Made  the  tenants  thresh  out  the  grain;  he  then  sold  it,  and  got  the  rent,  out  of  the  proceeds, 
without,  giving'the  people  any  remuneration  for  their  labour.  The  whole  of  the  land  was  then 
•aimed  among  seven  families.  Some  of  the  families  were  permitted  to  remain  in  their  cabins 
,°r  a time,  and  the  agent  desired  them  to  lay  out  their  stpek  of  manure  on  some  ground,  and 
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to  plant  their  potatoes ; they  did  so,  and  14  days  ago  he  drove  their  cattle  for  the  rent 
which  he  demanded  (£2.  10j.  an  acre),  although  by  right  and  by  custom  the  rent  of  con  acre 
is  never  asked  for  until  November,  when  the  crop  should  be  out  of  the  ground ; the  cattle 
were  taken  Jo  a pound  four  miles  distant,  and  from  that  to  Castlebar.  The  land  held  by 
these  14  families  was  about  63  acres,  of  which  only  32  were  fit  for  tillage.”  A young  man 
complained  that  his  cabin,  with  several  others,  had  been  pulled  down  near  Monument-hill; 
they  had  all  built  their  cabins  at  their  own  expense,  and  owed  no  rent ; still  they  did  not.  even 
get  time  to  remove  a bit  of  their  property.  Sir  S.  O'Malley,  Bart.,  suggested,  that  if  the 
character  of  the  man’s  sisters  were  known,  perhaps  it  might  explain  the  apparent  harshness  of 
the  proceeding.  The  man  denied  indignantly  the  insinuation.  Mr.  Suche  admitted  the 
correctness  of  the  man’s  statement,  but  refused  to  give  any  explanation  further  than  that  their 
leases  had  expired.  None  of  the  witnesses  could  give  an  accurate  statement  of 'the  number 
who  have  been  dislodged  within  the  last  three  years. 

One  of  the  causes  for  joining  small  farms  is  to  make  £10  freeholders;  another  is  that  the 
landlord  might  have  a good  mark  for  the  rent.  Formerly  there  was  not  so  much  necessity 
to  look  out  for  a man  of  capital ; but  the  people  are  getting  poorer  and  poorer  every  day. 
— (Mr.  M'Donnel  and  Rev.  Mr.  Dioyer,  p.  p.)— — The  minute  subdivision  of  land  led  to 
much  waste  in  the  numerous  fences,  but  that  was  no  loss  to  the  landlord,  as  the  waste  was 
always  surveyed  on  the  tenant ; full  one-twentieth  of  the  surface  is  utterly  lost ; the  people 
are  aware  of  it,  but  they  cannot  help  it,  they  are  so  numerous.” — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Manus,  R.  c.c.) 

“ The  tenant  of  ten  acres  gets  more  value  from  his  holding  than  the  tenant  of  one  acre, 

because  he  is  more  likely  to  have  manure,  or  money  to  purchase  it.” — (Gibbons.) “ The 

small  tenants  always  endeavour  to  procure  the  best  seed,  but,  as  they  often  take  it  on  credit, 

they  are  obliged  to  pay  dearly  for  its  quality.” — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Manus,  r.  c.  c.) “ From  the 

want  of  artificial  manures,  and  the  ignorance  of  systematic  cropping,  it  may  be  calculated 
that  at  least  one  quarter  of  all  small  holdings  is  annually  exhausted,  and  suffered  to  lie  per- 
fectly waste.” — (Sir  S.  O'Malley,  Bart.) 

The  degree  to  which  the  junction  of  farms  has  proceeded  in  this  barony  does  not  admit  of 
a comparison  between  the  advantage  of  large  and  small  farms.  The  largest  of  the  increased  farms 
is  still  a small  one,  and  remains,  as  before  union,  under  a similar  injudicious  tillage.  Systematic 
cropping  has  never  had  a fair  trial  here;  high  and  low  follow  in  the  same  track. — (Mr.  Garvey 

and  Mr.  M'Donnel). Gavin  states  that  “ people  are  very  unwilling  to  bestow  their  money 

in  labour ; they  endeavour  to  do  without  assistance  as  long  as  they  can,  and  often  until  it  is  too 
late.  The  lands  of  Knockfin,  which  formerly  gave  occupation  to  20  holders,  and  their 
families,  are  now  worked  by  the  seven  tenants  to  whom  they  have  been  leased,  without  any 
assistance;  but  when  aid  is  called  in,  and  it  can  be  repaid  by  labour,  which  is  almost  the 
universal  mode  of  payment,  persons  generally  have  assistance  enough.  “ Want  of  manure  is 
the  cause  always  assigned  by  the  poor  man  for  the  portion  of  his  land  which  is  annually 
allowed  to  remain  untilled ; his  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  raising  green  food  for  cattle,  to 
supply  him  with  manure,  and  his  inability  to  purchase  cattle,  even  if  he  knew  the  mode,  are 

the  real  causes.” — (Mr.  M'Donnel.) “ After  repeated  croppings  of  potatoes  and  oats  it  is 

considered  necessary  that  land  should  lie  waste  until  it  has  time  to  recover  itself.” — (Rev.  Mr. 
M‘ Manus,  r.c.  c.) 

“ Those  who  are  ejected  are  generally  thrown  upon  the  world,  and  become  destitute  men; 
most  of  them  turn  beggars,  but  some  of  them  become  cottiers  to  small  holders.” — (Gavin.) 

Michael  M'Loughlin  says  “ He  was  a tenant  of  Lord  Sligo,  and  was  three  times  served 

with  an  ejectment  summons  to  the  quarter  sessions ; each  time  he  cast  the  agent.  At  last  Mr. 
Suche  came  and  burst  in  the  lock  of  the  door,  and  seized  on  his  two  pigs  ; he  then  had  him 
summoned  to  Ballina,  which  is  27  miles  distant,  and,  because  he  hadn’t  money  to  pay  his 
expenses  he  was  cast  by  default  there;  he  has  lost  his  land,  and  continues  to  keep  his 
house.”  “ Those  who  were  dispossessed  were  holders  of  from  three  to  four  acres  at  the 
most,  and  had  no  property  ; at  first  they  had  no  shelter  but  the  charity  of  their  neighbours, 
and  they  lived  upon  them  until  they  took  themselves,  one  by  one,  to  other  parts  of  the 
country : not  one  instance  can  be  mentioned  where  a landlord  has  given  them  anything,  even 
for  the  houses  which  they  had  raised  with  their  own  money  and  labour.” — (Rev.  Mr. 

M'Manus,  r.  c.  c.) They  have  allowed  them  to  beg  or  starve,  and  have  done  nothing  for 

them.  “Those  who  bpg  generally  go  to  other  places,  as  they  do  not  like  to  show  their  misery 

at  home.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  p.  p.) “ None  of  them  have  emigrated,  because  they  had 

not  the  means  to  do  so,  and  their  landlords  did  not  assist  them , they  suffered  the  greatest 
privations,  because  they  could  neither  obtain  fresh  holdings  nor  employment.” — (Rev.  Mr. 

Feeny.) The  Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  p.  P.,  states  that,  “ if  such  alterations  be  necessary  for  the 

public  good,  he  much  fears  the  peasantry  cannot  be  expected  to  save  anything  against  the 
time  of  want ; as  it  is  they  do  not  save,  though  they  would  give  the  shirt  off  their  back  to 
induce  the  landlord  to  allow  them  to  retain  their  holdings.”  “ Where  no  superfluity  is  left 
after  the  payment  of  the  rent,  it  is  impossible  that  the  tenant  can  look  forward  to  the  next 

year  to  make  good  his  arrear.” — (Mr.  M'Donnel.) Sir  Samuel  O'Malley,  Bart.,  says, 

that  “ those  who  have  cattle  can  bear  the  risk  of  one  year  by  the  average  profit  of  several.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  P.  p.,  replies,  that  “ the  people  don’t  get  the  chance  of  their 

cattle,  for  that  if  they  have  any,  they  are  canted  and  sold,  often  on  the  very  day  the  rent  falls 
due,  by  Sir  S.  O’Malley,  and  other  landlords.”  Several  of  the  witnesses  declare  that  a 
very  general  disposition  to  emigrate  exists  among  the  small  tenantry,  and  that  assistance 
alone  is  necessary  to  induce  them  to  go.  Many  labourers  present  exclaimed  that  “ half  the 
country  would  go,  if  they  could  ; that  those  who  stay  envy  those  who  have  left  them  behind 
in  misery  and  want.” 

“ The  farms  that  have  been  formed  of  the  united  holdings  are  only  large  enough  to  employ 
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the  new  tenants  and  their  families.  Those  who  have  been  ejected  have  not  become  labourers, 
because  there  is  not  any  one  to  give  them  work ; and,  consequently,  they  are  infinitely  worse 
off  as  cottiers  to  subtenants,  than  they  were  before.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  p.  p.) 

“ At  Knockfin  the  rent  has  been  raised  from  £45  to  £50,  but  in  other  instances  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  rent,  as  the  object  has  been  to  make  £10  freeholders,  or  else  to  facili- 
tate the  collection  of  the  rent.” — ( Gibbons  and  Kearney.') “There  are  no  large  farms, 

properly  speaking ; but  if  there  were  any  vacant,  there  would  be  no  want  of  bidders,  as  the 

landlords  do  not  prevent  the  lessee  from  subletting.” — (Mr.  M‘ Donnel.) Sir  S.  O'Malley 

says,  that  “ for  his  own  part,  he  should  prefer  to  let  any  given  portion  of  his  lands  to  one 
man,  to  dividing  it  to  any  ten  tenants  whatsoever.”  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
barony  did  not  contain  a farm  of  ten  arable  acres ; many  persons  stated  that  their  small 
holdings  did  not  leave  them  enough  to  eat,  after  they  had  paid  their  rents  and  other  charges. 
Michael  Hearn  detailed  the  circumstances  of  his  own  farm, — he  held  seven  acres  of  land  from 
Lord  Sligo,  at  a rent  of  £3.  5s.,  being  an  old  taker ; only  four  acres  were  arable,  the  rest 
being  under  pasture;  his  expenses  last  year  were  £10.  15s.  for  labour,  £1.  4s.  for  seed  oats, 
£2.  10s.  for  two  barrels  of  seed  potatoes,  £3.  5s.  for  rent,  6s.  for  public  cess,  8s.  8 d.  for  tithes. 
Is.  for  driver’s  fees.  After  selling  enough  to  meet  these  expenses,  he  had  not  sufficient  pro- 
duce to  maintain  himself ; he  has  been  obliged,  for  some  time,  to  purchase  potatoes.  Roads, 
fences,  and  other  wastes,  are  always  surveyed  on  the  farmer,  and  in  many  places  consume  at 
least  one-twentieth  part  of  what  he  pays  rent  for.” — {Gibbons.) 

“ The  peasantry  do  not  make  any  systematic  resistance  to  ejection;  they  walk  out  freely; 
if  the  landlord  merely  signifies  his  displeasure,  he  only  finds  it  necessary  to  give  notice,  and 

never  has  occasion  to  proceed  to  forcible  ejection.” — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Manus,  r.  c.  c.) “ That 

is  the  case  in  the  country  parts,  but  they  are  not  so  about  Westport.” — {Francis  Malley.) 

No  outrage,  however,  has  been  committed  with  reference  to  their  ejection.  “ I should  be  very 
well  disposed  towards  a more  rapid  junction  of  farms,  were  it  not  for  the  fear,  nay  the  certainty, 
of  causing  distress.” — (Sir  S.  O'Malley,  Bart.) 

No  English  or  Scotch  farmers  have  settled  here;  all  the  witnesses  agree  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  have  been  deterred  by  the  apprehension  of  danger  to  their  lives  or 
properties. 

“ If  there  were  a fund  provided  for  the  support  of  ejected  tenantry,  it  would  altogether  remove 
their  animosity,  as  their  only  cause  at  present  for  wishing  ill  to  those  who  take  their  places  is 
that  they  have  deprived  them  of  their  only  means  of  obtaining  a livelihood.  If  they  could  get 

permanent  employment  they  would  be  satisfied.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  p.  p.) “ I don’t  think 

their  attachment  to  their  native  spot,  though  great,  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  availing 
themselves  of  favourable  circumstances  elsewhere,  otherwise  we  could  not  expect  to  see  any  one 
willing  to  emigrate  to  America,  which  some  have  done,  and  others  present  have  just  declared 
their  willingness  to  do  if  they  had  the  opportunity.  Fully  one  quarter  of  the  barony  consists 
of  unreclaimed,  but  improvable  bog  land  ; the  small  spots  which  are  every  year  added  to  cul- 
tivation by  the  unaided  and  unencouragedi  efforts  of  petty  tenants  show  what  could  be  done  if 
capital  were  judiciously  expended  on  them. — (Mr.  M‘Donnel  and  Mr.  Garvey.) 

“ Clauses  against  subletting  have  been  almost  universally  inserted  in  recent  leases,  and 
specific  penalties,  such  as  forfeiture  of  the  lease,  and  the  obligation  of  paying  a double  rent 
have  been  added,  but  without  any  effect,  as  the  landlords  have  been  quite  unable  to  enforce 
them  in  any  instances ; the  landlords  are  not  even  disposed  to  make  the  trial,  for  when  a 
parent  dies  it  would  be  found  impossible  in  practice  to  prevent  the  subdivision  of  his  land 
among  his  children — indeed  it  would  be  a hard  thing  to  say  he  should  not  divide  it  among 
them.” — (Sir  S.  O’Malley,  Bart.) The  majority  of  the  witnesses  stated  that  it  was  impos- 

sible now  to  obtain  a place  for  a house  except  from  an  under-tenant,  and  that  without  a lease 
the  landlords  never  give  such  a thing ; “ the  fact  is  they  are  never  asked  for  it.” — (Sir  S. 
O’Malley,  Bart.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  6. 

The  number  of  acres  in  this  barony,  according  to  information  furnished  by  Mr.  John  Hen- 
derson (who  applotted  the  tithe  in  Ahamlish  parish),  by  Mr.  Dodwell  (agent  to  Sir  R.  G. 
Booth’s  property  in  Ballintrelick),  and  from  the  tithe  applotment  book  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yates, 
for  the  parish  of  Drumcliffe,  and  by  Mr.  Henry  Brett  (agent  to  the  rector  of  the  union  of 
St.  John’s),  appears  to  be — 

Ahamlish 7,598  Irish  acres,  or 

Ballintrelick  (part  of  Rossinver)  . . 4,663  „ 

Drumcliffe 10,838  „ 

Union  of  St..  John’s,  comprising  the  parishes  of  St.  John’s,  1 
Killaspicbrone,  Calry,  and  Kilmacowen J 

Total  . 

The  estate  of  Captain  Jones,  situated  on  the  sea-shore,  embraces  several  townlands  and  contains 
1,300  acres,  of  which  one-third  alone  are  arable  : it  is  let  to  120  tenants,  of  which  one  only  pays 
more  than  £20  per  annum,  he  pays  £99  as  his  yearly  rent : £18  is  the  yearly  rent  paid  by 
those  men  who  are  considered  t!ie  largest  holders  : the  next  class  of  occupiers  pays  between 
£10  and  £13;  a greater  number  of  tenants  make  this  payment  than  any  others,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  who  only  pay  £5  a-year ; there  are  also  several  whose  annual  rent  is  but  £3. 
It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  person  who  pays  £99  a-year  occupies  but  a small  portion 
of  his  holding ; he  has  sublet  to  several  under-tenants ; the  same  may  be  said  of  a large  pro- 
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portion  of  the  other  immediate  tenants,  so  that  the  1,300  acres  are  divided  into  at  least  200 
holdings. 

Mr.  Dodwell,  the  agent  of  Sir  R.  G.  Booth,  Bart.,  stated,  that  “ Sir  R.’s  object  was  to  divide 
his  estate  into  farms  of  10  acres  each.”  From  an  examination  of  the  maps  of  the  estate,  and 
from  inquiries  among  the  tenants,  it  appeared  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  that  there  were 
no  farms  over  30  acres  each,  not  six  over  20,  and  that  the  majority  were  between  five  and  ten 
acres.  On  this  property  subdivision  is  effectually  prevented  as  the  tenants  hold  at  will. 

The  tithe-applotment  book  of  the  parish  of  Drumcliffe  furnishes  a near  approximation  to 
the  size  of  the  holdings  in  that  parish.  The  tithes  are  payable  in  equal  portions  to  Owen 
Wynne,  Esq.  and  the  rector,  and,  by  an  old  arrangement  to  facilitate  collection,  payment  is 
made  to  each  party  by  one-half  the  townlands  in  the  parish. 

From  the  tables  in  the  applotment  book,  and  from  a return  furnished  to  the  Bishop  of 
Elphin  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yates,  the  present  rector,  it  appears  that  the  average  tithe  is  1.?.  6 d. 
per  acre.  The  number  of  tithe  payers  in  the  half  of  the  parish  containing  5,259  acres  Irish, 
is  1,500,  which  will  give  an  average  of  3£  acres  to  each  payer.  It  further  appears  that  (ex- 
cepting Sir  R.  G.  Booth)  the  20  highest  payments  average  £1.  10s.  each,  and  that  the  20 
lowest  are  6 d.  each ; this  statement  will  give  an  average  of  20  acres  for  the  20  largest  farms, 
and  one-third  of  an  acre  for  the  20  smallest. 

In  those  parts  of  the  barony  where  persons  not  occupiers  (middle-men)  still  hold  leases, 
the  size  of  farms  continues  to  diminish;  but  on  the  greater  number  of  estates  the  landlords, 
as  the  leases  expire,  endeavour  to  unite  farms,  as  far  as  they  can  without  causing  distress. — 

(Mr.  Dodwell.) The  landlords  began  to  see  that  a man  could  not  subsist  and  pay  his 

rent  on  extremely  small  portions  of  land. — ( Robert  Carr.) 

Of  late  years  great  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  size  of  farms  in  order  to  reduce  all  to 
an  extent  which  will  enable  the  occupier  to  earn  a decent  subsistence. — (Mr.  Richard  Yates.) 

From  the  increase  of  population  we  are  unable  to  make  large  farms,  though  of  course 
anxious  to  do  so.  On  the  Benbulben  estate,  belonging  to  Sir  R.  G.  Booth,  one-third  of  the 
tenants  were  ejected,  and  yet  none  of  the  new  farms  exceed  13  acres;  however  there  are  none 
below  five. — (Mr.  Dodwell.) 

It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  the  actual  number  of  those  persons  who  have  been  ejected 
during  the  last  three  years.  Sir  R.  G.  Booth  was  stated  by  Mr.  Dodwell  to  have  made  the 
most  extensive  dislodgment  that  had  ever  occurred  in  the  barony;  on  this  occasion  Sir  R.’s 
intention  was  not  tp  make  a large  farm  but  to  increase  the  size  of  his  domain ; to  this  end  he 
ejected  120  families  from  the  townland  of  Bally gilligan. 

Where  a country  is  cut  up  into  small  holdings  each  tenant  will  have  some  portion  of  his 
ground  waste ; and  the  great  subdivision  leaves  so  much  waste  in  the  numerous,  and  above  all 
the  irregular  fences  which  are  made. — (Mr.  Richard  Yates.) 

“ So  sensible  am  I of  such  loss,  that  my  first  object  in  improving  a townland  is  to  throw  the 
whole  of  it  into  squares  or  holdings  bounded  by  deep  drains ; and  in  that  manner  there  has 
been  a considerable  addition  to  the  surface  capable  of  being  tilled,  and  a decided  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  produce  as  compared  with  that  of  the  ancient  divisions.” — (Mr.  Dodwell.) 

In  addition,  the  total  absence  of  capital  among  the  small  farmers  explains  at  once  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  till  as  well  as  the  large  occupier.  A man  will  till  six  acres  more 
cheaply  in  one  field  than  he  would  if  divided  into  12,  as  is  often  the  case  here. — (Mr.  Richard 
Yates.) 

A small  tenant  very  seldom  makes  use  of  the  best  seed ; he  is  poor,  and  perhaps  has  to  buy 
it  on  trust,  and  must  take  whatever  is  offered  to  him. — (Mr.  Dodwell,  Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  p.  p. 
and  Mr.  Carr.) 

The  want  of  skill,  rather  than  the  want  of  space,  has  led  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  very  best 
townlands  in  the  barony. 

The  people  know  nothing  of  artificial  manure,  and  many  never  think  of  anything  beyond 
sea-weed. — (Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  p.  p.) 

In  no  instance  do  any  of  the  farms  resulting  from  the  ejection  of  petty  tenants  deserve  the 
name  of  large  farms,  but  the  change  that  has  taken  place  is  admitted  by  most  of  the  witnesses 
to  have  produced  good  effects.  The  altered  holdings  still  continue  of  a mixed  character,  partly 
pasture  and  partly  tillage,  but  the  quantity  of  produce  is  decidedly  increased. — (Mr.  Dodwell 
and  L.  Egan.) 

The  new  farms  are  all  large  enough  to  admit  of  a systematic  rotation  of  crops,  and  several 
landed  proprietors  have  engaged  Scotch  agriculturalists  to  instruct  their  tenantry  in  all  the 
necessary  practices ; it  is  hoped  that  under  their  direction  a course  of  good  cropping  will 
supersede  not  only  fallows,  but  still  more  the  repetition  of  that  state  of  the  land  which  is  called 
wasting,  that  is,  the  letting  a portion  of  land  acquire  a growth  of  weeds  and  scanty  grass, 
in  order  to  recover  it  from  an  exhausting  series  of  alternate  potato  and  corn  crops  without 
sufficient  manure.  1 

As  yet  no  experiments  halve  been  made  as  to  whether  systematic  cropping  will  pay  for  a 
larger  amount  of  labour  than  the  old  course;  they  are  in  progress  on  the  estates  of  Mr. 

” ynne,  Phipps,  Esq.,  C.  O’Hara,  Esq.,  Cooper,  Esq.,  and  Sir  A.  Creighton, 

Bart.— (Mr.  Dodwell.)  ° 

At  present  much  injury  and  loss  is  occasioned  by  delay  on  the  part  of  the  small  farmers  in 
spring  and  harvest,  the  critical  times  of  the  year ; at  other  seasons  a six-acre  man  is  fully 
competent  to  perform  all  the  labour  required  on  his  holding ; but  when  the  crop  is  to  be 
saved^  he  endeavours  to  do  it  without  assistance,  and  is  reluctant  to  employ  additional  work- 
men-  — (Mr.  Dodwell.) 

1 KWllen  u-e  sma^  farmers  do  call  in  aid  it  is  generally  repaid  by  a corresponding  amount  of 
Yates') 0n  ^ese  occasions,  is  very  lazily  and  ineffectually  performed. — (Mr.  Richard 
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No  precise  estimate  could  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  loss,  "but,”  observes  Mr.  Dodwell, 
“ we’ll  all  admit  that  the  lands  do  not  get  enough  of  labour.”  “Sometimes  one-third  of  the 
land  of  small  farmers  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste  from  ignorance  of  any  proper  mode  of  continu- 
ing the  tillage  of  land  which  has  yielded  several  corn  crops.” — (Mr.  Lumey .) 

It  very  seldom  happens  that  a tenant  possessed  of  property  is  ejected;  landlords  are  anxious 
to  retain  such  persons. — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘Hugh,  p.  p.) 

Of  those  who  were  ejected  in  this  neighbourhood  a great  many  took  temporary  refuge  in 
the  cabins  of  their  neighbours,  and  some  still  live  there  as  lodgers,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
livelihood  as  day-labourers,  but  have  difficulty  in  paying  for  the  con  acre,  which  is  their  chief 
support. — (Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  p.  p.) 

Others  have  been  located  by  Sir  R.  G.  Booth  on  inferior  land,  where  he  has  given  them 
assistance  to  build  houses,  and  has  manured  with  sea-sand  a portion  of  their  new  holdings ; 
but,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Dodwell,  although  these  people  pay  no  rent  for  such 
land  they  are  unable  to  obtain  a subsistence  from  it,  as  he  considers  himself  bound,-  on  the 
part  of  Sir  R.  G.  Booth,  to  give  a large  amount  of  employment  to  nearly  60  of  the  number. 
Previous  to  the  ejectment  of  his  Balligilligan  tenants,  Sir  R.  G.  Booth  offered  a bonus  of  a 
guinea  for  every  house  pulled  down  before  an  appointed  day,  and  four  guineas  an  acre  for  all 
manured  soil ; of  the  120  families  dislodged,  the  larger  number  entitled  themselves  to  these 
offers,  but  only  20  applied  the  money  so  received  to  obtaining  a passage  out  to  America. 

There  is  no  reason  to  hope  that  the  peasantry  will  in  any  manner  save  against  such  emer- 
gencies as  are  the  consequences  of  ejection.  The  tenants  just  alluded  to  received  four  years’ 
notice  oi  the  intentions  of  their  landlord,  but,  instead  of  preparing  themselves  by  economy,  the 
120  families  upon  whom  notice  had  been  served,  had  increased  in  the  interval  to  160,  and 
subdivision  had  been  made  to  the  amount  of  the  increase  in  number. — (Mr.  Dodwell.) 

The  failure  of  one  year’s  crop  is  often  destruction  to  a small  farmer  who  is  already  in  arrear, 
and  who  has  not  the  means  to  hold  over  to  another  season. — (Mr.  Burney.) 

It  is  decidedly  more  difficult  to  find  a fit  tenant  for  a large  farm  than  a small  one,  owin<r  to 
the  general  want  of  capital.  Mr.  O'Hara  has  spent  much  money  in  improving  tracts  of 
waste  land,  but  he  is  unable  to  find  a tenant  whom  he  deems  worthy  of  occupying  a large 
portion  of  them. — (Mr.  Dodwell.) 

The  rent  paid  for  the  smallest  holdings  is  always  the  highest,  and,  in  the  case  of  subtenants, 
the  most  regularly  paid. — (Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  p.  p.) 

One-half  the  road  is  always  surveyed  on  the  tenant. — (Mr.  Barber.) 

No  open  violence  has  been  offered  in  the  process  of  ejection,  but  the  peasantry  will  not  sur- 
render, and  no  one  ventures. to  force  them,  except  in  cases  of  non-payment  of  rent.  Threat- 
ening letters  are  sure  to  follow  every  instance  of  ejection,  from  whatever  c^use  it  may  take 
place. 

The  only  outrages  connected  with  Balligilligan  were  the  burning  of  the  corn  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  breaking  of  several  farming  implements. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  the  occupation  of  land  in  large  divisions  by  men  of  skill  and 
capital  are  so  obvious,  that  I do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  nothing  but  the  disinclination  to 
create  extensive  distress,  and  in  a great  measure  also  the  fear  of  violence,  have  prevented  several 
landowners  from  altering  altogether  the  tenantry  on  their  estates. — (Mr.  Dodwell.) 

There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  tenants  of  a higher  class  promote  or  sanction  out- 
rages.— (Messrs.  Yates  and  Simpson.) 

The  difficulty  of  finding  men  of  skill  and  sufficient  capital  to  undertake  the  enlarged  farms 
is  very  great.  No  Scotch  or  English  farmers  have  actually  hired  farms;  several  have  wished 
to  do  so,  and  have  taken  some  steps  with  such  intentions,  but  have  eventually  withdrawn  from 
fear  of  violence. — (Mr.  Dodwell.) 

The  labourers  present  declare  that  their  objections  to  being  deprived  of  their  lands  would 
in  great  part  subside,  if  there  were  such  permanent  employment  as  would  secure  them  an 

equal  support. Rev.. Mr.  Brennan,  p.  p.,  explains  that  “ the  reason  the  Balligilligan  tenants 

are  not  contented,  with  the  employment  they  now  receive  from  Sir  R.  G.  Booth  is,  that  it 
affords  them  no  certain  maintenance ; they  do  not  know  how  soon  they  may  be  told  they  are 
no  longer  wanted.” 

John  Logan  says,  “ I’ll  make  a bargain  to  give  up  all  the  land  I hold  for  fair  employment 
at  fair  wages.” 

There  is  much  moor  and  waste  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  barony,  but  it  requires  the 
application  of  capital,  under  skilful  direction,  to  make  it  fit  for  tillage. 

Of  late  years  non-alienation  clauses  and  covenants  against  subletting  have  been  very  gene- 
rally introduced  into  leases,  and  tenants  are  expected  to  reside  ; but  clauses  enforcing  residence 
are  hardly  necessary,  as,  in  a majority  of  cases,  the  tenant  has  nowhere  else  to  reside. — (Mr. 
Dodwell.) 

On  some  properties,  that  of  Sir  R.  G.  Booth  for  instance,  where  leases  are  rarely  granted, 
subdivision  is  nevertheless  effectually  prevented,  as  the  tenants  know  that  they  will  not  be  per- 
milted  to  hold  their  farms  if  they  attempt  to  introduce  additional  families  on  them. 

Mr.  Barber  states,  that  “ the  son  of  a man  named  Moran  got  married,  and  brought  home 
his  wife  to  his  father’s  house ; it  became  known  that  his  father  intended  to  fix  him  permanently 
on  the  land,  and  in  consequence  he  was  served  with  a notice  to  quit ; the  effect  of  this  step  was 
that  the  son  and  his  wife  immediately  determined  on  emigration,  and  actually  embarked  in 
the  next  passenger  vessel.”' 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  8. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  have  received  returns  to  circulated  queries,  concernino'  the  pro- 
portion of  the  holders  of  different  quantities  of  land  in  the  .barony ; from  Mr.  Smith,  the 
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baronial  collector,  and  Mr.  Rochfort  of  Walshestown.  Mr.  Smith  gives  the  numbers  in  the 
whole  barony.  Mr.  Rochfort,  not  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  whole  barony,  gives 
the  number  in  the  parish  of  Lusk  (of  which  he  was  the  churchwarden)  in  the  year  1828, 
since  which  time  he  does  not  believe  any  considerable  change  has  taken  place.  The  number  of 
acres  in  the  barony  is  stated  by  Mr.  Smith  to  be  26,000.  The  queries  and  the  answers 
returned  are  as  follows 


Answered  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  the  barony ; Mr.  Rochfort,  in  the  parish  (Lusk). 


Number  of  persons  who  hold  not  1 
exceeding  one  acre  . . . . J 

Not  exceeding  5 acres  . . 

Exceeding  5,  and  not  exceeding  10. 
Exceeding  10,  and  not  exceeding  20 
Exceeding  20,  and  not  exceeding  50 
Exceeding  50,  and  not  exceeding  80 
Exceeding  SO,  and  not  exceeding  100 
Exceeding  100 


Barony. 

Parish 

150  to  200  . 

. 47 

200  to  300  . 

. 144 

100  to  150  . 

. 62 

about  200 

. 56 

„ 100  . 

. 50 

„ 50  . 

. 22 

50  to  100  . 

7 

about  50  . 

. 19 

From  about  the  year  1810  there  has  been  an  increasing  disposition  to  enlarge  the  size  of 
farms  whenever  it  was  possible;  the  principal  motives  have  been  the  facility  of  collecting 
rents,  the  increasing  of  voters,  and  keeping  down  the  population.  Very  few  tenants  have  been 
ejected  for  this  purpose,  and  the  long  duration  of  leases  has  not  permitted  it  to  be  otherwise 
carried  into  effect  in  many  cases. 

The  subdivision-  of  land  does  not  in  this  barony  lead  to  any  considerable  waste  in  ditches 
and  fences,  because  shelter  and  draining  are  here  necessary,  and  both  are  afforded  by  the 
numerous  ditches  and  hedges  on  sniall  farms.  They  cause  waste  only  upon  a very  few  of  the 
smallest  holdings,  where  the  subdivision  is  excessive.  The  poverty  of  small  tenants  has  in 
many  cases  prevented  them  from  using  good  seed,  and  from  manuring  a fair  proportion  of 
their  land ; but  in  general  the  great  care  and  additional  labour  bestowed  by  the  small  farmer 
compensates,  to  a certain  extent,  for  his  want  of  science,  capital,  and  extent  of  land. 

The  produce,  per  acre,  has  latterly  increased,  not,  however,  by  the  junction  of  farms  which 
has  occurred  but  little,  but  from  the  general  march  of  improvement ; whenever  small  farms 
have  been  consolidated  into  large  ones,  they  have  been  converted  to  grazing  farms.  They  have 
produced  less  rent  in  this  state  to  the  landlord,  but  more  profit  to  the  occupier,  of  late  years, 
from  the  rise  in  wool  and  meat,  and  the  low  price  of  grain.  The  amount  of  produce  is  gene- 
rally larger  on  small  farms  than  on  large  ones,  on  account  of  the  greater  care  which  a small 
occupier  and  his  family  are  able  to  bestow  on  their  land.  It  is  like  the  pig  of  the  cottier, 
which  is  always  in  better  condition  than  the  numerous  hogs  in  the  farmer’s  yard,  because  the 
cottier  can  warm  his  food  for  him,  nurse  him,  and  pet  him.  In  the  quality  of  the  produce  no 
difference  is  observed  if  the  seed  be  equally  good,  but  as  the  large  farmer  has  generally 
better  seed,  so  his  crop  is  generally  better  in  quality.  The  comparative  expense  of  cultivating 
large  and  small  farms  depends  on  personal  and  other  circumstances,  because  although  small 
farms  are  more  expensive  to  cultivate  than  large  ones  as  far  as  horses  and  the  division  of 
labour  are  concerned,  yet  the  small  occupier  and  his  family  work  as  cheaply  as  labourers,  and 
with  more  zeal  and  industry ; this  often  compensates  for  the  want  of  other  advantages.  A 
systematic  rotation  of  crops  can  by  management  be  followed  on  tenements  of  small  size, 
though  it  may  sometimes  prove  inconvenient.  It  has  been  done  here  on  small  fields,  to  show 
the  cottiers  that  it  could  be  done.  The  improved  rotations  of  crops  have  been  tried  by  a 
number  of  proprietors  and  farmers,  and  with  the  most  successful  results.  When  a small 
farmer  is  obliged  to  call  in  aid,  he  pays  for  it  sometimes  by  a corresponding  amount  of  labour, 
but  generally  in  money.  They  generally  manage  by  themselves,  and  with  the  help  of  their 
neighbours,  to  get  all  the  work  done ; but  it  does  sometimes  happen  that  for  want  of  capital 
they  cannot  employ  sufficient  labour,  and  the  land  of  the  small  farmer  is  sometimes  left  partly 
unfilled,  though  much  less  so  than  formerly ; the  result  is  necessarily  very  great  loss  and 
diminution  of  means  to  pay  a high  rent. 

In  the  instances  where  tenants  have  been  ejected,  some  have  become  labourers,  some  little 
shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  or  workmen  in  towns,  some  beggars,  and  others  have  emigrated.  One 
or  tw’o  instances  have  occurred,  where,  with  the  good  will  and  wishes  of  their  neighbours,  they 
have  taken  forcible  possession  of  the  commons  in  their  neighbourhood,  though  the  landlords 
of  commonage  lands  would  never  willingly  suffer  it.  They  generally  sought  shelter  for  a time 
in  the  cabins  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry.  Their  former  landlords  never  afforded  them 
assistance  of  any  sort.  They  have  suffered  great  privation  in  every  way,  want  of  food,  of 
shelter,  and  of  fuel,  sickness,  and  all  the  other  miseries  of  extreme  poverty  to  which  houseless 
and  penniless  wanderers  could  be  subject.  Of  those  that  emigrated,  the  great  majority  have 
succeeded,  though  a few  wish  themselves  back  again.  Those  of  them  who  settled  on  bog  or 
mountain  land  have  mostly  been  able  to  weather  the  storm,  to  build  themselves  cabins,  get 
large  gardens,  and  obtain  occasional  employment.  The  peasantry  cannot  be  expected  to  make 
provision  against  such  changes ; they  cannot  even  provide  for  their  immediate  wants  and  abso- 
lute necessities  ; situated  as  they  are,  without  capital,  a single  unfavourable  season  leaves  them 
without  the  means  of  paying  their  rent,  and  completely  ruins  them  ; yet  were  means  provided 
for  sending  them  to  America,  none  would  be  found  to  give  up  their  farms  to  avail  themselves 
of  that  resource. 

The  proportion  of  the  ejected  tenantry  that  have  found  employment  on  the  enlarged  farms 
is  very  small,  as  these  farms  were  most  of  them  laid  down  to  grass ; or,  even  if  not,  employment 
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was  still  much  diminished,  large  farms  require  so  many  less  hands  in  proportion  to  cultivate 
them  than  small  ones,  and  much  manual  labour  being  there  superseded  by  the  use  of  horses. 
There  is  not  that  difference  in  the  skill  of  large  and  small  farmers  here  that  would  produce  an 
increased  demand  for  labour  on  the  enlargement  of  the  farms ; a much  larger  proportion  of 
persons  are  actually  employed  when  the  farms  are  small  than  when  they  are  large,  as  the 
fatter  are  so  much  laid  down  to  grass. 

The  rent  charged  for  small  farms  is  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  higher  than  that  charged  for 
large  ones ; the  competition  for  the  latter,  though  great,  is  not  so  great  as  that  for  the  former. 
Mr.  O'Reilly  and  Mr.  Hussey  say,  that  100  acres  divided  among  10  tenants,  is  on  an  average 
of  years  decidedly  better  for  the  landlord  than  the  same  let  to  one  tenant ; but  it  must  be 
remarked,  that  as  the  Irish  landlords  put  the  whole  expense  of  buildings,  drainings,  fences,  &c., 
on  their  tenants ; they  do  not  feel,  in  that  respect,  the  expense  and  trouble  from  numerous  small 
farmers,  to  which  English  and  Scotch  proprietors  would  be  subjected.  The  difference  of  the 
same  rent  to  a large  farmer  with  skill  and  capital,  and  the  cottier  having  neither,  would  be 
incalculable;  but  it  exists  little  here,  large  and  small  farmers  being  both  almost  equally 
deficient  in  these  requisites.  On  a farm  producing,  on  an  average  of  seven  years,  the  value  of 
£200  per  annum,  full  one-half  of  the  total  produce  is  generally  taken  for  rent;  this,  how- 
ever, varies  much,  according  to  the  landlord's  disposition ; the  labour  and  other  outgoings  so 
nearly  absorb  the  remainder,  that  the  portion  taken  for  the  tenant’s  labour  and  profit  is  merely 
the  barest  subsistence,  and  in  unfavourable  seasons  it  is  well  nigh  starvation.  Roads,  fences, 
and  wastes  are  surveyed  on  the  farmer ; on  a farm  of  20  acres  lying  along  a road,  they  amount 
to  about  three  acres  on  an  average,  thereby  increasing  the  rent  in  that  proportion. 

No  resistance  has  been  made  in  this  barony  to  the  legal  process  of  ejection.  Threats  or 
outrage  consequent  on  ejection  are  scarcely  known,  but  when  they  have  taken  place,  farmers 
of  a higher  class  are  supposed  to  have  tacitly  sanctioned  them.  The  prevention  to  enlarging 
farms  has  usually  arisen  from  the  length  of  leases,  or  the  proprietors  finding  themselves  better 
paid  by  small  ones.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  enlargement  has  taken  place  to  a 
very  limited  extent. 

Only  two  instances  have  occurred  in  this  barony  of  English  or  Scotch  farmers  coming  over 
to  hire  large  farms  ; the  first  was  not  thought  to  possess  more  skill  or  capital  than  the  native 
farmers ; the  second  is  only  lately  arrived  : none  are  known  to  have  been  deterred  from 
apprehension  for  their  lives  or  property. 

A fund  for  the  support  of  ejected  tenants  until  they  could  find  work,  would  diminish  their 
animosity  to  those  who  take  their  farms,  but  would  not  remove  it.  Their  attachment  to  the 
spot  where  they  were  born  is  so  great  that  they  would  generally  prefer  remaining  there  to  a 
better  provision  elsewhere ; though  not  always,  if  much  better  provided  for  elsewhere.  The 
uncultivated  land  of  this  barony  is  not  of  any  great  extent. 

In  late  leases  clauses  have  been  inserted,  imposing  a great  increase  of  rent,  doubling  or 
trebling  perhaps,  and  in  some  cases  total  forfeiture  of  lease,  as  a penalty  for  subletting,  and 
landlords  have  of  late  years  used  every  means  to  prevent  the  subdivision  of  farms.  When  the 
lease  expires  under  which  these  small  farms  have  been  held,  either  direct  from  the  proprietor 
or  from  the  middle-man  (who  is  generally  the  creator  of  these  small  holdings),  the  proprietor 
usually  throws  a number  of  them  into  one  large  farm,  or  adds  them  to  another ; and  he  not 
only  prevents  the  large  farmer,  by  penal  clauses,  from  subdividing  the  land  into  small  farms 
and  from  erecting  cabins  but  he  also  frequently  inserts  a clause  in  new  leases  to  oblio-e 
him  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  doing  away  with  any  of  these  small  holdings  which 
may  be  situated  on  his  farm,  and  pull  down  or  convert  to  his  own  use  the  houses  and 
buildings  on  them,  and  also  to  pull  down  the  labourers’  cabins,  whenever  these  small  farms 
or  cabins  were  so  circumstanced  that  they  could  not  be  put  an  end  to  at  the  expiration  of  the 
old  lease ; this  makes  it  immeasurably  more  difficult  for  a poor  man  to  procure  a house  now 
than  it  was  formerly. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  9. 

The  number  of  acres  in  the  barony  of  Galmoy  from  which  county  cess  is  levied,  is  only 
21,117  ; this  number,  however,  falls  short  of  the  actual  contents,  according  to  Mr.  Tighe  the 
author  of  the  tc  Kilkenny  Survey,”  by  nearly  7,000  acres.  The  high  constable  gave  the 
following  statement  of  the  size  of  holdings  within  the  barony. 

Number  of  pex'sons  who  hold  not  exeeeding. 

One  acre  212 

Not  exceeding  5 . 341 

Exceeding  5 and  not  exceeding  10  ...  142 

Exceeding  10  and  not  exceeding  20  ...  138 

Exceeding  20  and  not  exceeding  50  145 

Exceeding  50  and  not  exceeding  80  ...  44 

Exceeding  80  and  not  exceeding  100  . . . 14 

Exceeding  100 27 

The  size  of  holdings  has  diminished  of  late  years.  Mr.  Robert  St.  George  observes,  “ No 
effort  has  been  made  of  late  years  to  check  the  subdivision  of  holdings  which  has  gone  on 
without  interruption.  I recollect  the  time  when  between  Woodsgift  and  Johnstown,  a 
distance  of  five  miles,  there  were  but  two  ditches,  the  boundaries  of  farms, — now  they  are 
innumerable,  and  the  division  is  still  progressive.  In  no  instance  has  there  been  any 
systematic  attempt  to  counteract,  it  by  the  junction  of  small  holdings.” 

The  witnesses  declare  themselves  quite  unable  to  speak  as  to  the  probable  effects  upon 
production  of  any  improved  system  of  tillage,  coupled  with  an  increased  size  of  farms;  at 
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present  the  same  system  is  pursued  by  farmers  of  all  sizes,  and  with  the  same  success.  “ It 
would  be  impossible,”  observes  Captain  Delany,  “to  make  any  estimate  of  the  comparative 
expense  of  cultivation  in  a large  and  in  a small  farm,  inasmuch  as  one  is  tilled  by  the  hands 
of  the  owner,  and  the  other  by  hired  labourers,  and  by  horses.”  “ There  lias  been  no  change 
in  the  system  of  tillage  adopted  here  these  many  years’.” — (Mr.  .Robert  St.  George.) — - 
“ Small  farmers,”  says  Captain  Delany,  “ who  have  not  grown-up  children  to  assist  them, 
are  frequently  quite  inadequate  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  their  holdings,  and  are  very  slow 
to  call  in  the  additional  aid  required,  even  when  they  make  up  their  mind  to  do  so.  Their 
mode  of  payment  is  sometimes  as  injurious  to  them  as  their  reluctance  to  hire  labourers  at 
the  proper  time  : in  exchange  for  the  use  of  a horse  for  one  day,  they  are  accustomed  to 
give  three  or  four  days’  labour;  and  when  they  are  called  on  to  do  so  at  any  of  the  busy  times 
the  loss  they  suffer  is  very  considerable  ; with  many  of  them  a part  of  their  holdings  is 
always  untilled,  being  in  general  that  portion  which,  after  having  borne  successive  crops 
without  sufficient  manure,  is  at  last  allowed  to  recover  itself  by  growing  a mixture  of  grass 
and  weeds.” 

“ In  comparing  small  farms  with  large,  as  they  exist  at  present,  you  will  always  find  that 
u°onaRentsf  FaimS  t*le  highest  rent  is  charged  for  the  smallest  holding.”  Mr.  S.  Campion,  a small  farmer, 
upon  en  s.  says,  “ A man  can  afford  to  pay  a higher  rent  when  he  does  all  the  work  himself.”  “ It  is 

more  difficult  to  find  a tenant  for  a large  than  a small  farm  ; any  man  is  mark  enough  for  a 
few  acres,  but  it  is  hard  to  get.  a solvent  tenant  for  100  acres.” — (J.  Kelly.) “ The  land- 

lord will  be  promised  more  rent  for  a small  farm,  but  he’ll  get  more  for  the  large  one.  Land- 
lords are  beginning  to  prefer  letting  in  large  farms,  because  the  tenants  being  usually  men 
of  capital,  they  have  other  property  which  may  be  attainable  for  the  rent.” — (Mr.  Fitzpatrick,) 

Mr.  Pat.  M‘Evoy,  a surveyor,  states  that  the  value  of  one-half  the  gross  produce  may 

be  looked  on  as  the  average  rent  on  moderate-sized  farms. 

Roads,  fences,  and  wastes,  are  always  surveyed  on  the  farmer.  Mr.  M‘Evoy  computes 
that  roads,  ditches,  fences,  and  waste  headlands  occupy  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  surface  of 
farms  under  20  acres. 

Prevention  of  Sub-  The  only  attempt  made  to  check  the  subdivision  of  land,  is  by  the  insertion  of  clauses 

division.  against  alienation,  which  are  pretty  general  in  all  late  leases. — (Mr.  M‘Evoy.) Tenants 

are  not  restricted  to  residence.  “ Different  penalties  are  attached  to  the  infraction  of  the 
non-alienation  clause,  but  they  are  almost  nominal,  as  they  are  never  enforced.” — (Captain 
Delany .) 

It  is  more  difficult  for  a poor  man  to  procure  the  place  for  a house  at  present  than  it  was 
formerly,  not  owing  to  any  obstacles  to  subletting,  but  merely  from  the  increase  of  popidation, 
and  the  greater  number  of  persons  who  seek  to  establish  themselves. 
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Mr.  Robbins,  and  a 


Causes  of  Junction. 


Bar.  Gowran.  Mr.  Doyle  thinks  that,  the  size  of  farms  is,  on  the  whole,  decreasing. 

- — . ■ majority  of  the  witnesses  are  of  the  same  opinion. 

Size  of  Holdings.  « Nevertheless,”  observes  Mr.  Doyle,  “ there  have  been  a good  many  ejections  in  order  to 

make  larger  farms,  but  they  have  not  included  any  large  number  of  persons  in  any  one 
Extent  to  which  the  instance.”  This  practice  of  enlarging  farms  has  not  prevailed  more  in  some  years  than  in 

has  been  cLried19  ot^iers>  depending  on  the  extent  of  land  that  has  fallen  out  of  lease.” — (Mr ..Robbins.) It 

would  not  be  easy,  perhaps  not  possible,  to  learn  the  number  of  persons  ejected  within  a 
given  time,  as  it  has  not  always  been  necessary  to  resort  to  legal  means  to  procure  a sur- 
render of  the  lands,  but  in  one  instance,  on  the  hill  of  Seapoint,  25  families  were  removed 
from  lands  which  are  now  held  between  three  individuals. — (Mr.  Cullen  and  Mr.  M‘ Henry.) 

There  is  a universal  desire  among  landlords,  and  one  that,  there  is  no  reason  to  deny,  to  have 
their  estates  tenanted  by  large  occupiers.  The  tendency  therefore  to  unite  small  farms  into 
large  exists,  but  as  it  can  be  practised  only  when  leases  expire,  the  opportunities  are  neces- 
sarily few.  This  disposition  did  not  appear  until  lately,  because  landlords  did  not,  until 

lately,  open  their  eyes  to  the  evil  of  extreme  subdivision. — (Mr.  Robbins.) “ The  great 

subdivision  leads  to  considerable  waste  in  ditches  and  fences,  and,  at  present,  proprietors  are 

anxious  to  have  no  farms  under  30  or  40  acres.” — (Mr.  Robbins.) “ The  holder  of  a 

small  farm  which  is  not  extensive  enough  to  give  adequate  employment  to  a pair  of  horses, 
is  at  proportionably  greater  expense  for  that  part  of  his  tillage  which  requires  horse  labour, 
as  he  has  to  hire  assistance  by  the  day ; therefore  he  cannot  afford  to  till  as  well  as  the 

large  farmer. — (Mr.  Splint.) The  poverty  of  the  small  tenants  frequently  prevents  their 

making  use  of  other  than  inferior  seed,  and  puts  altogether  out  of  their  power  the  resorting 

to  artificial  manure. — -(Mr.  M‘ Henry.) And  a portion  of  their  land  is  always  in  a state 

of  exhaustion,  since  they  are  unable  to  manure  each  year  more  than  a part  of  it;  nor  can 
they,  like  the  larger  farmer,,  let  it  rest  and  improve  for  a number  of  years  under  grass. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  compare  the  absolute  quantities  of  food  produced  on  the  ground 
before  and  after  junction,  inasmuch  as  it  consisted  formerly  chiefly  of  corn,  and  consists  at 
present  principally  of  cattle  and  sheep,  much  of  it  having  been  converted  from  tillage  to  grass. 
“Though  it  is  not  converted  into  pure  grazing  farms,  yet  as  the  great  tendency  is  to  lay  down 
to  grass,  I think  it  may  be  stated  that  the  joined  holdings  contain  at  least  four  times  as  much 

pasture  as  when  they  were  separate.” — (Mr.  Splint.) Since  it  has  been  converted  to  grazing 

the  land  has  decidedly  produced  more  profit  to  the  holder  than  it  did  by  tillage  to  the  small 
farmers. 

“ It  would  be  difficult  to  state  the  comparative  expense  of  cultivating  large  and  small 
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farms,  the  labour  in  the  former  case  being  hired,  which  in  the  latter  is  performed  by  the  Consolidation  of- 
occupier  himself.” — (Mr.  Splint.')  Farms*. 

Production  would,  to  a very  remarkable  extent,  be  increased  by  the  adoption  of  a systematic  AN°  Dislodged 
course  of  cropping.  A judicious  rotation  would  supersede  fallows  everywhere  in  this  Tenantry, 

country,  the  soil  of  which  is  light,  and  might  be  kept  clean  by  intertillage  among  green  Leinster 
crops,  which  in  their  turn  would  insure  an  abundant  supply  of  animal  manure  to  ground  c0Untv  K-ilkennv- 

partially  exhausted,  and  such  a system  would  require  a greater  number  of  hands,  both  in  ; 

the  increased  care  which  the  crops  would  receive,  and  in  attendance  on  the  greater  quantity  Examinations 
of  stock  which  the  land  would  be  made  to  support. — (Messrs.  S.  Davis,  Splint,  and  Robbins.)  taken  by 

A very  good  system  of  husbandry  is  now  practised  by  several  gentlemen,  and  of  late  the  e.0^  Mo  Hoy,  Esq. 

cultivation  of  clover  has  extended  itself  among,  all  classes  of  farmers-.  

It  very  often  happens  that  small  farmers  are  not.  able  to  call  in  the  additional  labour  that  Bar.  Gowran. 

is  required  for  the  due  cultivation  of  their  crops,  and  it  is  always  remarked  that  the  poor  crops  

are  the  latest. — (Mr.  Robbins.) Any  assistance  that,  is  called  in  is  generally  repaid  by  a 

corresponding  amount  of  labour,  not  by  money ; and'  this  practice  is  often  the  cause  that 
the  man  who  is-  indebted  to  another  for  labour  is  unable  to  attend  to  his  own  affairs  until  he  has 

suffered  considerable  damage  by  the  delay. — (Messrs.  Splint  and  Keeffe.) A good  deal 

of  the  land  of  small  farmers  is  left  untilled  for  want  of  seed  and  manure ; some  get  seed  on 
credit  by  giving  security  for  it,  but  must  pay  a much  higher  price  than  they  could  have  it 
for  by  ready  money.  “ I know  several  persons  who  have  cleared  large  sums  by  sellino-  seed- 
wheat  to  small  farmers  at  double  its  real  value.” — (Mr.  J.  Ryan.) 

Of  those  who  have  at  different  times  been  ejected  the  witnesses  are  unable  to  give  any  Effects  on  the  Pea- 
general  account,  or  to  say  what  has  become  of  them.  “ One  thing,  however,”  observes  Mr.  santry. 

O'Connor,  “may  be  said  of  the  whole  of  them, — in  no  case  did  the  landlord  assist  them  in  any 
way.” — “ Some  have  fixed  themselves  in  the  outskirts  of  towns,  and  endeavour  to  subsist  by 
occasional  hire  and  by  taking  con  acre ; others  have  left  this  part  of  the  country  altogether ; 

and  I heard  of  a few  becoming  mendicants.” — (Mr.  M‘ Henry.) Mr.  O'Connor  thinks  that 

a good  many  small  farmers,  if  provided  with  the  means,  would  give  up  their  farms  and  emigrate 
to  America.  Mr.  E.  Robbins  says,  “ There  is  no  doubt  but  they  would  rather  stay  at  home 
if  they  could  have  their  own  way,  but  when  they  find  they  cannot,  I think  they  will  be  very  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  a free  passage.”  Some  of  the  other  witnesses  were  of  opinion  that  few 
persons  possessing,  land  would  be  willing  to  give  it  up  in  order  to  emigrate,  unless  it  were  held 
at  a very  exorbitant  rent  under  a harsh  landlord,  or  under  some  other  very  unfavourable  and 
disagreeable  circumstances,  and  if  the  present  depression  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce 
continued. 

The  witnesses  agree  in  stating  that  the  landlords  would  be  far  surer  of  their  rent  by  Effects  of  the  Con- 
letting  their  land  in  large  farms  than  in  small  ones.  The  necessary  consumption  of  many  solidation  of  Farms 
tenants  would  leave  less  to  meet  the  rent  than  that  of  a few.  “ The  poor  man  will  promise  upon  Rents, 
more,”  observes  Mr.  Robbins-,  “ but.  the  large  holder  will  pay  more.” 

Mr.  Splint  says,  “ I believe  in  this  country  a man  never  makes  a calculation  before  taking 
a farm  ot  its  probable  produce,  and  what  rent,  according  to  that,  he  can  afford  to  pay.  He  is 
anxious  to  obtain  a farm,  and  his  only  thought  is — how  he  can  get  into  possession. 

Roads,  fences,  and  wastes  are  all  surveyed  on  the  farmer.  Mr.  Lanigan  adds,  “ Not  only 
roads  and  wastes,  but  rivers  and  waters.  Out  of  100  acres  for  which  my  father  pays  rent, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nore,  8^  acres  are  occupied  at  all  seasons  by  the  waters  of  the  river.” 

“ At  die  expiration  of  a lease  the  ejection  of  any  number  of  small  tenants  is.  never  effected  Impediments  to 

quietly.” — (Mr.  Robbins.) “ Though  the  ejected  tenantry  may  offer  no  opposition  to  the  Junction. 

law  at  the  time,  yet  those  who  take  the  farms  are  in  most  cases  either  served  with  threatening 
notices,  or  actual  violence  is  offered  to  them.  One  of  the  men  who  have  been  mentioned  already 
as  having  taken  enlarged  farms  at  Seapoint,  was  fired  at  and  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  a great 

many  others  in  similar  circumstances  have  been  either  assaulted  or  threatened  with  violence.” 

(Mr.  Coburn,  c.  c.  P.) All  the  witnesses,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Robbins,  agree  that 

both  the  fear  of  outrage,  and  the  fear  of  causing  an  extension  of  distress,  have  operated  on 
the  landlords  to  prevent  a more  rapid  junction  of  farms.  Mr.  Robbins  states,  “There  is  no 
other  impediment  than  the  want  of  opportunity,  as  whenever  such  occurs  the  landlords  do  not 
tail  to  attempt  the  change.” 

“ The  difference  between  the  large  and  the  small  holder  may  be  thus  stated, — the  lar°e 
holder  has  always  capital,  and  the  previous  small  tenants  are  quite  without  it.  The  former 
takes  the  land  because  he  is  able  to  lay  out  his  capital  to  advantage  on  it,  while  the  small 
holder  or  cottier  possesses  hardly  anything  beyond  the  seed  in  the  ground  and  his  own  labour, 
ani^h’s  immediate  object  is  bare  and  necessary  subsistence.”- — (Messrs.  Sjjlint  and  Robbins.) 

No  farmers  have  come  over  from  England  or  Scotland  to  hire  large  farms  here,  nor  is  it 
taown  to  any  of  the  witnesses  that  any  have  been  deterred  from  apprehension  for  their  lives 
or  properties. 

The  providing  a fund  for  the  ejected  tenants  would  to  some  extent,  but  not  altogether.  Facilities  for  Junc- 
remove  animosity  against  those  who  take  their  farms.  It  is  not  so  much  their  attachment  to  tion. 

. place  of  their  birth  that  renders  their  ejection  difficult,  as  the  idea,  which  under  present 
circumstances  is  a correct  one,  that  nothing  offers  them  so  certain  a means  of  subsistence  as 
land. — (Messrs.  Splint  and  O'Connor,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Cody,  p.  p.) 

There  is  very  little  waste  land  in  this  barony. 
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Consolidation  of 
Farms, 

and  Dislodged 
Tenantry. 

Leinster. 
King’s  County. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Clonlisk. 

Size  of  Holdings. 


Junction  of  Farms. 


Effects  on  the  Pea- 
santry. 


Effect  of  Employ- 
ment on  the  De- 
mand for  Labour. 
Effect  of  the  Con- 
solidation of  Farms 
upon  Rents. 


Impediments  to 
Junction. 


Facilities  for  Junc- 
tion. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  11. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  acres  in  the  several  parishes  of  the  barony  : — 


Parishes. 

Ntumber  of  Acres 
paying  , 
County  Taxes. 

Number  of  Acres 
in  the 
Tithe  Book. 

Number  of  Acres 
of  Bog,  chiefly 
Flat  and  Deep. 

Castletown 

1,943 

300  or  400 

Kilcolemau 

2,540 

4,106 

200 

Ettagh 

3,376 

4,045 

200 

Templebarry 

1,135 

400 

Dunkerrin 

3,400 

Roscrea  (part  of) 

1,088 

30 

Shenrone 

1,801 

2,375 

200  or  300 

Kilcomman 

1,629 

' 1,960 

300 

Kilmurry 

2,339 

2,517 

300 

Number  of  persons  who  hold  (i.  e.,  pay  county  taxes  for)  not  exceeding  1 acre  122 

Number  of  persons  who  hold  not  exceeding  5 acres  .....  359 

,,  „ exceeding  5 and  not  exceeding  1 0 acres  . . 257 

„ „ exceeding  10  and  not.  exceeding  20  acres  . . 226 

„ „ exceeding  20  and  not  exceeding  50  acres  . . 207 

„ „ exceeding  50  and  not  exceeding  80  acres  . . 54 

„ „ exceeding  80  and  not  exceeding  100  acres  . . 14 

„ ,,  exceeding  100  acres  ......  25 

Mr.  Walker  says,  “ The  general  size  of  the  farms  of  this  barony  has  decreased,  which  lias 
arisen  from  the  tenants  giving  portions  of  their  farms  to  some  members  of  their  families  who 
could  not  get  ground  elsewhere,  and  also  from  small  lots  of  land  bringing  higher  rents  than 
large  farms.”  Mr.  Oldham  says,  “ that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  tenants  subdividing 
their  farms  among  the  members  of  their  family  who  get  married, — that  he  let  six  acres  in  the 
parish  of  Shinrone  to  a tenant  who  has  already  given  two  separate  portions  of  it  to  two  sons 
who  are  married,  and  he  sees  a probability  of  its  being  still  further  divided  among  the  family.” 

No  junction  of  farms  to  any  considerable  extent  has  taken  place  in  this  barony.  Mr.  Old- 
ham does  not  think  that  the  great  subdivision  of  land  leads  to  much  waste  in  ditches  and 
fences ; he  says,  “ It  is  very  common  to  have  many  persons  tilling  the  same  field  with  a very 
slight  division  between  them.”  The  quantity  of  produce  is  greater  on  small  farms  than  on 
large,  owing  to  the  industry  and  care  of  the  small  holders,  but  the  quality  of  the  seed  is  gene- 
rally inferior.  The  small  farmer  can  till  as  well  as  the  large ; his  own  labour  and  that  of 
his  family  is  sufficient  to  keep  his  land  in  as  good  tillage  as  that  of  any  large  farmer ; Mr. 
Oldham  says,  “ It  is  only  too  much  tilled  and  laboured.  Small  farmers  cannot  purchase  as  good 
seed  as  the  large  ; but  they  in  general  get  as  much  manure  (bog  earth  and  limestone  gravel 
especially).  The  witnesses  do  not  think  that  in  this  barony  the  small  tenants  actually  ex- 
haust the  land,  as  manures  are  plentiful ; but  their  land  would  be  better  with  occasional  rest, 
which  they  cannot  give  it ; they  keep  their  land  in  perpetual  tillage  without  any  rest.  Fal- 
lowing is  not  much  practised  by  any  class  of  farmers.  Manure  goes  much  further,  when 
used  in  drills  than  according  to  the  former  plan  of  beds. 

Mr.  Oldham  thinks  the  old  inferior  system  of  tillage  employs  more  labour  than  is  required 
by  the  better  systems,  and  that  the  land  of  small  farmers  does  not  suffer  from  want  of  labour. 
When  the  small  farmer  requires  assistance  in  cultivating  his  land,  he  repays  it  by  a return  of 
labour. 

In  some  instances  stubble  ground  has  been  left  unemployed,  because  the  small  farmer  had 
not  potato  seed. 

No  number  of  persons  have  been  ejected  from  their  holdings  in  any  part  of  this  barony. 
“ I think  many  small  farmers  would,  if  allowed,  be  glad  to  sell  their  interest  in  their  land,  to 
accept  a free  passage  to  America,  if  such  were  provided  for  them.” 

Where  farms  are  large  the  land  is  in  general  in  grass  ; where  they  are  small  the  occupiers 
in  general  bestow  more  hand  labour  on  the  ground  than  if  let  for  tillage  in  larger  port  ions. 

Mr.  Oldham  does  not  think  that  land  let  in  farms  of  the  ordinary  size  pays  a lower  rent 
than  small  portions  let  to  safe  tenants ; but  Mr.  Atkinson , Mr.  French,  and  Mr.  Richardson 
think  that  the  rent  of  small  farms  is  always  higher  than  that  of  larger  ones,  and  that  the  dif- 
ference arises  from  the  greater  competition  for  small  portions  of  land : all,  however,  seem  to 
agree  that  a landlord,  at  the  end  of  10  years,  would  have  received  as  much  rent  by  letting 
his  land  to  large  farmers  as  to  small.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  a fit  tenant  for  a farm 
of  any  size. 

Roads,  fences,  wastes,  &c.,  are  all  surveyed  on  the  farmer,  and  may  increase  the  rent  about 
five  per  cent.  Captain  Richardson  states  that  on  a farm  of  his,  consisting  of  170  acres  Irish 
plantation  measure,  there  are  four  acres  of  river  surveyed  on  it. 

Mr.  Trench  thinks  that  many  landlords  have  been  prevented  from  joining  farms  by  a fear 
of  causing  an  extension  of  distress ; and  Mr.  Oldham  is  of  opinion  that  the  fear  of  violence  has 
also  operated  to  prevent  them.  No  outrages  have  been  committed  here  in  consequence  of 
ejectments,  but  cases  of  ejectment  have  not  been  numerous. 

There  are  only  two  instances  in  this  county  of  English  or  Scotch  farmers  having  come 
over  to  hire  large  farms,  and  neither  of  these  is  in  this  barony. 

The  tenantry  feel  a very  strong  attachment  to  their  native  place ; but  if  they  thought 
there  was  a better  provision  for  them  elsewhere  they  would  be  willing  to  go  thither. 
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into  the  CONDITION  of  the  PuORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND. 


There  is  no  wild  land  in  this  barony,  except  deep  bog,  which  is  very  expensive  to  reclaim.  Consolidation  op 
The  inserting  of  non-subletting  clauses  is  universal  in  all  late  leases ; the  penalty  being  a Farms, 
forfeiture  of  the  lease,  or  some  other  tantamount  to  it. 

Landlords  have  no  objection  to  let  farms  to  good  tenants  who  are  unable  to  reside  on  them.  * 

The  poor  man  finds  it  much  more  difficult  to  procure  a place  for  a house  now  than  for-  Leinster. 
merly.  If  sites  were  given,  or  to  be  let,,  for  any  number  of  cabins,  they  would  be  seized  on  &ing>s  County, 
immediately.  Those  who  marry,  often  take  lodgings  because  they  cannot  get  cabins. 


Examinations 
taken  by 

VV.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Clonlisk. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  12. 

The  farms  in  this  barony  vary  in  size  very  much;  but  the  average  seems  to  be  about  15 
acres;  and  though  in  general  the  size  of  farms  has  been  decreasing,  owing  to  the  subdivision  ^ 
of  them  among  families,  yet  Mr.  Odium  says,  “ There  have  been  a few  cases  in  which  an  ‘ Examinations 
enlargement  has  taken  place.”  taken  by 

A few  cases  of  junction  only  have  occurred.  Mr.  Odium  says,  “ There  seems  to  be  Jj^sao’Hea,S’Esq?' 

a wish  to  do  it,  but  it  has  not  been  effected  to  any  great  degree and  very  few  persons  ’ 

have  been  ejected  for  that  purpose.  Bars.  Philipstovm. 

The  cause  of  joining  farms  was  stated  to  be,  that  the  landlord  feels  himself  more  secure  Upper  and  Lower. 

in  the  case  of  the  large  farmer.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  produce  on  several  small  : — . 

farms,  as  compared  with  the  same  consolidated  into  one  large  farm,  Mr.  O'Connor  said,  S°"^1°slldatlon  of 
“ That  the  quantity  is  greater  on  the  small  farms ; that  there  is  no  waste  in  ditches ; they  aiJ  ‘ 
scour  them  for  manure,  and  not  having  to  pay  for  labour  they  expend  more  of  it : ” and  Mr.  junction°of  Farms 
Porter  further  added,  “ that  the  small  farmer  can  better  afford  to  till  than  the  large  farmer ^as  been  carried, 
he  stated,  as  a proof  of  this, " that  the  large  farmers  are  turning  their  tillage  into  grazing  land  Causes  of  juncti0n. 
as  fast  as  they  can  ; the  price  of  corn  will  not  allow  them  to  pay  for  tillage.”  It  was  men- 
tioned that  in  every  part  of  the  barony  the  land  was  undergoing  exhaustion  from  continued 
working  without  proper  manuring. 

In  changing  small  farms  into  large  ones  in  this  barony,  the  land  is  always  converted  into  Effects  of  Produc- 
grazing  land ; and  the  large  farmers  all  state  that  grazing  pays  them  better.  With  regard  tion. 
to  the  relative  expense  of  tilling  small  and  large  farms,  it  was  considered  that  the  expense  of 
the  small  one  was  less,  for  the  labour  is  exceedingly  cheap ; the  farmers  all  assert  their  in- 
ability to  pay  for  it. 

The  production  of  farms  is  considerably  increased  by  a systematic  rotation  of  crops ; and 
Mr.  Raite  stated  that  “ the  farmers  in  his  neighbourhood,  seeing  his  mode  of  alternate 
cropping,  had,  in  a great  measure,  given  up  fallows,  and  that  since  then  there  was  an  increase 
of  two  barrels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.”  It  sometimes  happens  with  middling  farmers,  whose 
families  are  inadequate  to  the  proper  cultivation  by  laying  out  the  due  quantity  of  labour, 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  pay  for  additional  labour,  because  they  think  it  would  not  repay 
them ; indeed  the  farmers  all  say  they  are  conscious  their  lands  require  more  labour,  but 
they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it..  In  small  farms  very  little  of  the  land  is  left  untilled,  much 
less  in  proportion  than  in  farms  of  a larger  size. 

“ Those  who  are  ejected  generally  scatter  up  and  down  the  country,  and  mostly  they  are  Effects  on  the  Pea- 
left  something  to  get  them  out  quietly.” — (Mr.  Odium.)  As  to  their  taking  possession  of  santry. 
commons  in  the  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Dames  says  " that  the  people  fancy  the  bogs  to  be  free 
property  for  all,  and  that  often  a man  may  find  a house  upon  his  bog  in  the  morning,  where 
there  was  not  a sign  of  such  a thing  the  previous  evening.”  When  asked  what  was  usually 
done  in  such  case  with  the  rapid  architects,  he  said  “ they  were  expelled  vi  et  armis.”  Mr. 

Ridgway  said,  “ that  when  tenants  were  ejected,  very  few  gentlemen  gave  them  settlements ; 
they  were  mostly  thrown  on  the  world.”  It  was  stated  that  many  such  persons  emigrated, 
and  that,  in  some  cases.  Lord  Ponsonby  paid  the  passage  money.  When  ejected  tenants 
locate  themselves  on  the  bog  in  this  barony,  it  is  not  by  the  aid  of  the  persons  ejecting  them. 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  small  tenants  saving  to  meet  such  an  emergency  as  that  of  a 
general  change  of  small  into  large  farms,  Mr.  Odium  stated,  “that  they  could  not  possibly 
save  under  the  present  rents,  no  matter  how  industrious  and  thrifty  they  may  be ; that  they 
were  all  deep  in  arrear.”  Mr.  Ridgway  was  of  opinion  that  “ they  would  sell  the  tenant 
right,  in  great  numbers,  for  whatever  they  could  get  for  it,  and  emigrate  to  America,  if  means 
were  provided  to  send  them  out.”  But  Mr.  Odium  did  not  think  that  “ those  who  held 
large  farms  would  willingly  part  with  them.” 

With  regard  to  the  ejected  tenantry  becoming  labourers  on  the  enlarged  farms,  and  their  Effect  as  to  Demand 
condition  as  compared  with  what  they  were  in  while  small  tenants,  it  was  considered  that  for  Labourers, 
their  condition  was  not  so  good  as  when  they  occupied  the  land ; for,  as  Mr.  O'Connor  said, 

“ there  are  too  many  labourers  without  them and  besides  the  large  farms  are  all  being 
converted  into  grazing  land,  so  that  there  is  no  demand  for  them  as  labourers ; and  it  was 
considered  generally  that  when  the  farms  were  large,  a smaller  portion  of  the  people  were 
employed  than  when  the  farms  were  small. 

Large  farms  let  at  a comparatively  lower  rate  than  small  ones,  and  it  is  considered  more  Effect  of  the  Con- 
difficult  to  find  a fit  tenant  for  a large  farm  than  for  a small  one ; so  that  the  competition  for  solidation  of  Farms 
small  farms  is  much  greater  than  for  large  ones.  With  regard  to  the  advantage  to  the  land-  on  en  s‘ 
lords  in  setting  a farm  of  100  acres  to  one  man,  or  dividing  it  among  ten,  there  was  a great 
variety  of  opinion  among  the  persons  present  at  the  examination ; nor  could  any  opinion  be 
formed  as  to  how  much  of  the  produce  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  rent,  how  much  for  the 
labour  of  the  land,  and  how  much  for  the  farmer’s  family. 

In  some  cases  the  ejected  tenants  have  threatened  the  persons  who  took  their  farms,  but  Impediments  to 
not  so  much  latterly;  nor  of  late  years  have  they  in  this  neighbourhood  committed  any  out-  Junction, 
rages  against  those  taking  their  lands.  Two  very  large  farmers  from  Scotland,  the  Messrs. 
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Consolidation  of 
Farms, 

and  Dislodged 
Tenantry, 

Leinster. 
King’s  County. 

Examinations 
taken  by- 

Jonathan  Binns,  Esq. 
James  O’Hea,  Esq. 

Bars.  Philipstoivn, 
Upper  and  Lower. 

County  Louth. 

Examinations 
taken  by 
John  Power,  Esq. 
Francis  Sadleir,  Esq. 


Raites,  have  settled  in  this  neighbourhood,  and.  their  example  is  conferring  great  benefit  on 
the  neighbouring  farmers. 

It  was  considered  that  nothing  could  reconcile  those  who  were  ejected  to  the  loss  of  their 
farms  ; they  have  so  strong  an  attachment  to  the  spot:  where  they  have  been  born  and  lived 
that  they  would  prefer  remaining  there  to  a better,  provision  elsewhere.  “ In  this  barony  there 
is  abundance  of  land  on  which  ejected:  tenants  could  be  advantageously  located ; the  large 
tracts  of  the  bog  of  Allen,  the  greater  part  of  which  could  be  easily  reclaimed.” (Mr.  Odium) 

There  seems  to  be  a wish  among  landlords  of  late  to  prevent  the  subdivision  of  land,  but 
not  any  great  effort;  they  have  introduced  into  the  leases  a non-subletting  clause,  with  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  lease.  ° 


For  the  Names  of  those  ivho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  13. 

The  number  of  acres  in  this  barony  is  14,826.  The  size  of  the  holdings  has  increased,  of 
late  years.  The  chief  motives  for  increasing  them  are  thought  to  have  been  to  prepare  for  the 
poor  laws^  by  clearing  estates  of  small  occupiers  and  labourers,  and  to  keep  down  the  popu- 
lation. The  rent  of  large  holdings  also  gives  less  trouble  in  collecting  and  it  is  better  paid  • 
the  land,  too,  is  better  cultivated  from  the  larger  farmers  improving  it  by  layino-  down  to 
grass,  and  adopting  a more  judicious  rotation  of  crops. 

Bar.  Dundalk,  junction  of  farms  has  been  carried  to  rather  a considerable  extent ; it  commenced  15  or 

Upper.  years  ago,  and  went  on  increasing  until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  since  which  time 

o;7p  nf  ? ha®  decreased:  -According  to  a return  received  from  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  thirty-two 

Size  of  Holdings.  families  were  ejected  m 1827;  in  1828,  10;  in  1829,  18;  in  1830,15;  in  1831  30-  and 

JuLLn  o'Sm,6  !“  '832,20  ; but  as  very  many  ejectments  take  place  in  every  part  of  Ireland  without  this 
has  been  carried.  fo™’  I*}6  number  was  probably  much  larger. 

1 he  following,  cases  were  mentioned  by  the  witnesses  In  the  parish  of  Faughart,  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  12  families,  occupying  from  5 to  10  acres  of  land  each,  were  ejected  their 
houses  pulled  down,  and  their  land  thrown  into  two  large  farms;  their. leases  had  expired 
and  it  was  thought  that  the  chief  reason  for  ejecting,  them  was  their  having  voted  ao-ainst  the 
wishes  of  their  landlord,  as  other  tenants  on  the  same  estate,  and  placed  under  similar  circum- 
stances but  who  did  not  vote,  were  not  ejected.  Two  years  ago  13  families  (six  of  whom  were 
small  occupiers  of  land,  and  seven  of  them  widows  with  families)  were  ejected  in  the  parish  of 
Louth,  their  houses  pulled  down,  and  their  land  added  to  another  farm.  On  an  estate  in  the  parish 
of  Roach,  six  small  families,  occupiers  of  land,  were  ejected  in  1826,  and  three  others  last  year 
their  houses  levelled,  and  their  land  added  to  a large  farm.  Both  these  cases  were  attributed’ 
to  political  motives.  In  the  former  case,  their  landlord  sent  for  them  before  the  election  and 
when  lie  found  that  they  intended  to  vote  for  the  candidate  he  opposed,  he  asked  them  to  oive 
up  their  leases  (for  the  implied  purpose  of  disqualifying,  them),  but  as  soon  as  they  had  done 
so  he  ejected  them.  In  the  parish  of  Dundalk,  eight  small  occupiers  of  land  were  ejected 
about  eight  years  ago,  for  voting  contrary  to  the  desire  of  their  landlord.  They  had  pre- 
viously paid  £2  a-year  each  for  a cabin,  and  an  acre  of  land,  and  after  a good  deal  of  nego- 
tiation, they  were  permitted  to  retake  possession  of  their  tenements  and  land,  on  condition”  of 
paying.  £9.  9s.  each  per  annum.  This  they  continued  to  do  until  two  years  a<r0,  when  thev 
were  ejected  for  the  second  time,  the  landlord  wishing  to  build  larger  houses.  ”Several  cases 
oi  extensive  ejectment  were  mentioned,  but  as  they  occurred  from  10  to  15  years  afro  thev  are 
not  given.  J 6 J 

The  motives  for  joining  farms  have  been  stated  above.  The  system  did  not  arise  until  lately 
'Cause  the  circumstances  mentioned  did  not  previously  exist,  or  have  since  much  increased! 

1 he  great  subdivision  of  land  led  to  considerable  waste  in  the  numerous  ditches  and  fences 
necessary,  and  except  near  towns,  where  manure  is  abundant,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
produce  was  generally  inferior  upon  the  small  holdings.  If  a small  farmer  has  a numerous 
family  old  enough  to  help  him,  he  can  till  as  well  as  a large  farmer,  for  he  often  makes  ud  bv 
great  care  and  exertion  for  the  advantages  which  the  large  farmer  possesses  in  horses  and 
other  respects.  In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  land,  the  large  farmers  are  not  better 
able  to  use  the  best  seed  or  manure  m a sufficient  proportion  of  their  land  than  small  ones 
A few  cases  should  be  excepted  of  large  farmers  who  possess  more  capital,  and  farm  upon  the 
improved  modern  system.  The  want  of  skill  and  space  for  systematic  cropping  Ld  the 
ignorance  of  artificial  manures,  though  existing  among  the  small  farmers,  were  in  a o-reat 
measure  counteracted  by  the  greater  care  and  labour  which  they  and  their  families  were”able 
to.  bestow  upon  their  small  holdings. 

Little  comparison  can  be  made,  as  to  the  quantity  of  produce,  between  the  old  system  of 
small  farms,  and  the  me#  system  of  enlargement,  because  the  land  when  under  the  small  far- 
tillage,  whereas  it  has  generally  been  converted  to  grass  by  the  large  farmer.  The 


Causes  of  Junction. 


Effects  on  Produc- 
tion. 


land  in  large  farms  produces  more  profit  to  the  tenant  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  wain  • 
but  usually  less  to  the  landlord,  because  small  farms  always  pay  higher  rents  than  lar<xe”  ones’ 
There  is  not  much  difference  perceived  either  in  the  amount  or  quality  of  produce  between 


large  and  small  farms  ; cultivation  by  horse  labour  is  cheaper  to  the  large  farmer,  that  by  hand 
labour  to  the  small  farmer,  as  this  is  supplied  by  his  own  family.  A system  of  crops  cannot 
be  followed  without  inconvenience  and  difficulty  upon  very  small  holdings.  Under  usual  cir- 
cumstances such  a system  would  materially  increase  production,  save  fallows,  and  increase 
manure,  and  would  require  and  pay  for  a greater  amount  of  labour.  The  system  has  been 
tiled  (but  to  a very  small  extent)  m this  barony,  and  has  so  far  succeeded.  The  small 
farmers,  seldom  sustain  any  loss  for  want  of  assistance  in  the  cultivation  of  their  farms  as  thev 
usually  assist  each  other  m busy  seasons,  both  with  horses  and  manual  labour.  It  sometimes 
(but  very  seldom)  does  happen,  that  a part  of  the  land  of  the  small  farmers  is  left  untilled  for 
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■want  of  horses  of  their  own,  and  in  a few  cases  for  want,  of  seed  or  money  to  buy  it;  but  even 
these  circumstances  would  rarely  cause  the  land  to  be  left  untilled,  because  there  are  always 
plenty  of  persons  ready  to  hire  that  or  any  other  land  for  the  season. 

The  few  of  the  ejected  tenants  who  had  anything  left  after  paying  their  rent  and  debts, 
became  pig  dealers  or  higglers,  and  a very  few  met  with  other  farms,  but  most  of  them  became 
labourers,  and  many  of  them  houseless  wanderers  dispersed  over  the  whole  country  and  neigh- 
bouring towns,  wherever  they  could  find  a temporary  shelter.  As  a proof  of  the  wretchedness 
to  which  these  unfortunate  persons  were  frequently  reduced,  the  following  circumstances  were 
related  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  a gentleman  of  high  respectability  and  standing,  who  was  one  of 
the  committee  of  the  Mendicity  Society  established  at  Dundalk  in  1827.  Great  distress  existed 
in  the  town  at  that  time,  and  in  the  course  of  their  visits  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  poor, 
the  committee  found  in  one  street  alone,  60  individuals  who  had  been  ejected  from  an 
adjoining  estate  in  the  month  of  May  before;  they  were  in  the  greatest  want  and  destitution, 
and  the  committee  conceiving  that  they  had  a very  fair  claim  to  the  aid  and  subscription  of  the 
landlord,  wrote  to  him  for  that  purpose,  the  application  being  also  signed  by  the  clergy, 
medical  men,  and  other  respectable  individuals  of  the  town.  To  this  letter  the  landlord  replied, 
that  he  could  not.  recognize  the  right  of  the  committee  to  call  on  him  to  contribute  to  the  sub- 
scription, and  that  it  was  a matter  of  no  concern  to  him  what  became  of  his  tenantry  after  they 
had  once  quitted  his  estates. 

The  ejected  tenantry  have  never  been  known  to  take  forcible  possession  of  commons  in 
their  neighbourhood,  nor  have  their  landlords  in  any  cases  located  them  on  waste  lands,  assisted 
them  to  emigrate,  or  aided  them  in  any  other  manner.  Very  few  of  the  holders  of  land  would 
be  willing  to  emigrate  to  America,  though  provided  with  the  means  for  all  hold  to  their  land 
to  the  very  last  extremity. 

Where  the  enlarged  farms  have  remained  under  tillage,  about  one  half  of  the  ejected 
tenants  have  been  required  as  labourers,  but  not  one  in  twenty  where  they  have  been  converted 
to  grass.  The  labourer  is  not  so  -well  off  as  the  holder  of  land,  though  the  quantity  held  be 

ever  so  small. — (The  Rev.  Mr.  Kindellan,  p.  p.) Dennis  Murphy  stated,  that  although  he 

had  constant  employment  from  a good  master,  he  would  prefer  having  even  but  three  roods  of 
land.  The  reasons  why  the  labourers  have  this  preference  are,  that  when  sick  or  old,  some 
of  their  family  could  work  for  them,  that  they  were  also  more  independent,  could  keep  pic's, 
poultry,  &c.,  and  perhaps  carry  on  some  little  trade,  as  well  as  employ  their  own  otherwise 
idle  time,  and  that  of  their  family.  Another  great  objection  made  by  labourers  to  working 
for  others  is,  that  instead  of  being  paid  in  money,  some  of  the  farmers  pay  them  in  provisions; 
and  it  is  added  that  for  these  they  are  sometimes  charged  higher  than  the  market  price,  but 
dare  not  complain,  lest  they  should  lose  their  employment  altogether.  The  enlargement  of 
farms  has  sometimes  led  to  better  farming,  but  has  never  given  so  much  employment  as  the 
system  it  superseded  : if  the  large  farm  be  laid  down  to  grass,  one  or  two  years  must  intervene 
after  the  ejection  of  the  small  tenantry  before  it  is  fit  for  occupation,  but  if  kept  in  tillage  a 
very  short  time. 

The  rent  charged  for  small  farms  is  generally  from  5s.  to  10s.  more  per  acre  than  that 
charged  for  large  ones.  There  are  not  so  many  bidders  for  large  farms  as  for  small  ones,  but 
there  are  plenty  for  both.  “It  would  be  more  profitable  to  a landlord  to  divide  100  acres 
among  10  tenants,  than  to  let  the  whole  to  one  ; for  the  rent  would  be  higher  and  well  paid,  and 
the  land  would  be  well  farmed,  the  only  drawback  being  the  little  trouble  in  collecting  it.” — 

(F.  Kelly.') Mr.  Bigger,  however,  thinks  the  rent  would  be  better  paid  by  the  larger 

farmers.  The  difference  in  skill  and  capital  between  the  large  and  the  small  farmer  is  not*: as 
great  as  might  be  supposed.  In  some  cases,  perhaps,  there  is  none  at  all,  the  small  farmer 
■sometimes: having  as  much  skill  and  capital,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  land,  as  the 
large  farmer.  “ If  the  occupiers  of  small  farms  can  get  potatoes  and  milk  enough  for  their 
families  as  clear  profit,  they  consider  themselves  fortunate,  and  the  rest  of  the  produce  goes  to 

pay  the  rent  and  other  outgoings.” — (F.  Kelly.) Mr.  Turner  Barrett  stated  that,  the  large 

farmers  formerly  reckoned  that  one-third  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  should  be  for  rent,  one- 
tliird  for  labour,  and  the  other  third  for  profit,  paying  the  taxes,  losses,  and  accidents  out.  of 
the  latter ; but  that  of  late  years  prices  had  so  much  declined  ■ that  this  calculation  would  no 
longer  hold  good.  Roads,  fences,  and  wastes  are  all  surveyed  on  the  farmer,  and  on  an 
average  may  take  up  one-eighth  or  one-ninth  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  farm,  of  course  increas- 
ing the  rent  in  that  proportion. 

The  peasantry  do  not  generally  resist  ejection.  In  some  cases,  when  ejected,  they  have 
threatened  the  takers  of  the  enlarged  farms.  Mr.  Bigger  stated  that  complaints  of  such 
threats  had  often  been  brought  before  the  magistrates,  but  no  outrage  is  recollected  to  have 
ensued.  The  fear  of  causing  an  extension  of  distress  has  never  operated  to  prevent  the  junc- 
tion of  small  farms ; for  whatever  present  distress  it  may  occasion  to  the  occupiers  of  them,  the 
proprietors  consider  that  it  is  not  so  great  as  that  into  which  they  eventually  sink  by  clinging 
to  these  very  small  holdings.  The  fear  of  outrage  has  never  prevented  a more  rapid  junction, 
nor  any  difficulty  in  finding  tenants  considered  to  be  possessed  of  skill  and  capital  sufficient 
for  the  enlarged  farms.  No  farmers  have  come  over  here  from  England  or  Scotland  to  hire 
large  farms,  nor  is  it  known  that  any  have  been  deterred  by  Tear  of  danger  to  their  lives  or 
properties. 

The  providing  a fund  for  the  support  of  ejected  tenants  until  they  could  find  work,  might,  to 
a certain  extent,  remove  their  animosity  against  those  who  take  their  land,  but  by  no  means 
altogether ; for  on  account,  of  their  great  attachment  to  their  farms,  they  would  generally 
prefer  remaining  in  them  to  even  a better  provision  elsewhere.  There  is  little  or  no  unculti- 
vated land  in  the  district  where  persons  might  be  located  with  advantage. 

Non-subletting  clauses  have  almost  invariably  been  inserted  in  late  leases,  the  penalty  upon 
failing  to  abide  by  them  being  generally  the  forfeiture  of  the  lease.  Tenants  are  very  seldom 
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restricted  by  their  leases  to  residence  on  their  farms.  Landlords  have  of  late  years  made  very 
great  efforts,  and  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  prevent  subdivision  of  farms  or  strangers 
from  settling  on  their  properties.  A poor  man  now  finds  the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
house,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  the  population,  the  pulling  down  of  so  many  of  the  old 
cabins,  and  the  prevention  of  erecting  any  new  ones. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  pp.  14, 15. 

There  are  21,452  plantation  acres  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Kells,  according  to  the  county 
docket,  but  there  is  much  more  land  than  is  chargeable  with  county  cess. 

In  Lower  Kells,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the  number  of  acres  is  12,916. 

The  number  of  persons  who  hold  not  exceeding  one  acre  is>  in  the  j j^ver  ditto”1^ 


Ditto  who  hold  not  exceeding  five  acres 
Ditto  exceeding  5 acres  and  not  exceeding  10  acres 
Ditto  exceeding  10  acres  and  not  exceeding  20 
Ditto  exceeding  20  acres  and  not  exceeding  50 
Ditto  exceeding  50  acres  and  not  exceeding  80 
Ditto  exceeding  80  acres  and  not  exceeding  100 
Ditto  exceeding  100  acres 


20 

46 

[Upper  Barony  255 
't  Lower  ditto  . 217 
(Upper  Barony  135 
' (Lower  ditto  . 190 
>per  Barony  129 


' I Lower  ditto 
[Upper  Barony 
' I Lower  ditto  . 

^er  Barony 
er  ditto  . 
(Upper  Barony 
■(Lower  ditto  . 
(Upper  Barony 
' (Lower  ditto  . 


123 

96 

59 

18 

12 

12 

5 

53 

26 


There  has  not  been  much  alteration  of  late  years  in  the  size  of  holdings,  but  they  have  in- 
creased whenever  opportunity  offered  of  making  the  alteration  without  loss  or  much  inconve- 
nience. Though  much  as  to  the  motives  of  the  proprietors  for  altering  the  size  of  farms  may  be 
guessed  at  and  gathered  from  circumstances  and  from  various  opinions  of  different  parties,  yet  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  any  conclusion,  and  still  more  so  to  meet  with  many 
individuals  who  agreed  as  to  what  these  motives  really  were.  One  party  says  that  it  was  done 
to  improve  the  land  which  was  previously  held  by  men  who  had  neither  capital  nor  skill  to 
farm  it  properly,  while  the  other  maintains  that  the  only  motives  were  to  diminish  and  keep 
down  the  population  from  the  fear  of  poor  laws,  and  to  remove  from  their  estates  the  small 
Roman  Catholic  tenants,  whom  they  dislike  for  the  difference  of  both  their  political  and  their 
religious  opinions,  and  to  replace  them  by  extensive  Protestant  farmers,  whose  religion  and 
politics  suit  their  own  sentiments,  and  whose  smarter  appearance  is  also  more  flattering  to  their 
the  appearance  of  their  estates,  than  the  more  homely  cut  and  general  habits  of  the  small 
pride,  in  setting  off  occupier. 

The  system  of  joining  farms  commenced  about  15  or  16  years  since.  It  was  very  consider- 
able from  10  to  15  years  ago,  but  has  diminished  of  late  years.  The  Assistant  Commissioners 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  notes  of  many  cases  which  were  mentioned  by  the  witnesses 
as  having  occurred  from  12  to  16  years  ago. 

j Barony  of  Lower  Kells. 

About  six  years  ago  20  families,  small  occupiers  of  from  3 to  14  acres  each,  were  ejected,  their 
houses  and  buildings  pulled  down,  and  their  lands  laid  down  to  grass  and  converted  into  two 
large  farms.  It  was  stated,  on  behalf  of  the  proprietor,  that  he  made  them  some  compensa- 
tion in  money,  that  they  were  not  his  tenants  but  held  under  his  tenants,  aud  consequently 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  but  to  take  possession  of  the  houses  and  lands  they 
occupied  when  the  leases  of  the  persons  they  held  under  expired,  and  that  several  of  them  had 
since  settled  in  or  near  a village  which  he  had  created,  and  had  there  found  employment.  Some 
of  the  parties  ejected  stated  that  three  of  the  families  emigrated  to  America,  and  the  rest  dis- 
persed, but  had  almost  all  of  them  become  labourers,  and  fallen  into  great  poverty.  One  of 
these,  persons,  who  had  become  a labourer,  got  a cabin  upon  a neighbouring  estate,  where  he 
remained  for  five  years.  From  that  cabin,  however,  he  was  ejected  in  May  last,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  system  of  ejecting  labourers  and  pulling  down  cabins  having  also  commenced 
there.  He  then  met  with  a cabin  on  a farm  of  18  acres,  situated  on  another  estate,  belonging 
to  the  same  proprietor,  and  paid  16s.  on  account  of  rent;  but  he  had  only  been  there  a month 
when  his  landlord  (the  farmer)  turned  him  out,  throwing  his  goods  into  the  street,  and  when 
he  remonstrated  and  resisted,  the  farmer  told  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  do  it  because  the 
agent  of  his  landlord  had  given  him  notice  that  if  he  let  any  cabin  to  a labourer,  or  suffered 
them  to  locate  themselves  in  any  way  upon  the  farm,  he  would  enforce  the  fines  and  penalties 
contained  in  his  lease  on  that  subject.  Similar  notice,  the  farmer  added,  had  been  sent  by  the 
agent  to  all  the  other  tenants  on  the  estate.  The  same  farmer,  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  also  ejected  two  other  labourers  and  their  families,  one  of  whom  had  occupied  a 
cabin  on  his  farm  for  two  years,  and  the  other  for  one  year.  Another  farmer,  a tenant  on  the 
same  estate,  also  ejected  at  the  same  time  and  under  similar  circumstances  five  labourers  and 
their  families.  One  of  these  labourers  having  refused  to  quit,  his  landlord  (the  farmer)  stripped 
the  thatch  off  the  cabin ; but  the  man  still  lives  within  the  walls  during  the  day,  and  goes  at 
night  to  sleep  in  a neighbouring  barn.  A similar  case  on  another  farm  on  the  same  estate  was 
also  mentioned,  the  labourer  still  retaining  possession  of  his  partly  unroofed  cabin. 

It  was  stated  that  the  proprietor  had  just  attained  his  majority,  and  got  possession  of  his 
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property,  upon  which,  finding  that  a considerable  number  of  small  tenants  and  labourers  had 
been  suffered  to  locate  in  contravention  of  the  terms  of  the  tenants’  leases,  his  agent  had 
been,  and  was  now  enforcing  their  ejection,  as  the  estate  was  before  sufficiently  subdivided 
and  populated. 

Lower  Kells. — About  12  years  ago  14  families  (small  tenants  occupying  from  5 to  15 
acres  each,)  were  ejected,  their  houses  pulled  down,  and  their  land  laid  down  to  grass,  and 
added  to  that  of  a large  farmer  who  held  already  above  800  acres ; most  of  these  tenants 
became  labourers.  One  of  them  who  held  12  acres  had  then  four  cows,  two  horses,  several 
pigs,  and  £50  in  money;  he  went  to  Kells  and  endeavoured  to  maintain  himself  by  selling 
milk  and  dealing  in  provisions,  but  his  means  have  gradually  decreased  and  been  dissipated, 
and  he  is  now  in  his  old  age  reduced  to  great  want. 

In  the  same  barony,  about  six  years  ago,  18  or  20  families  (consisting  of  five  small  occu- 
piers of  land,  and  14  or  15  labourers,)  were  ejected,  their  houses  pulled  down,  and  their 
land  thrown  into  one  farm.  These  people  dispersed  in  different  directions,  and  the  small 
tenants  became  labourers ; one  of  them  went  to  live  on  the  estate  of  another  proprietor  from 
whence  he  was  ejected  a year  ago,  at  the  same  time  with  a number  of  others  (one  of  the  cases 
mentioned  below).  Pie  then  got  a cabin  on  another  estate,  and  he  is  now  told  by  his 
landlord  (himself  a tenant  and  occupier  of  land,)  that  he  must  quit  it,  because  his  own  land- 
lord, the  proprietor,  had  given  him  notice  to  that  effect. 

Upper  Kells. — Four  families  (two  small  occupiers  of  land,  and  two  labourers)  were  ejected 
last  Christmas,  their  houses  pulled  down,  and  their  land  added  to  a large  farm.  In  this  case 
the  usual  rule  was  reversed,  for  this  was  done  by  the  head  tenant,  or  middle-man,  against 
the  wish  of  the  head  landlord. 

Lower  Kells.  — About  20  families  occupying  each  from  5 to  15  acres,  were  ejected 
eight  or  ten  years  ago,  their  houses  pulled  down,  and  their  land  converted  into  a grass  farm 
of  200  acres.  The  same  proprietor  is  now  recommencing  this  system  upon  other  parts  of  his 
estates.  A considerable  number  of  small  tenants  have  had  notices  of  ejectment  served  upon 
them  within  the  last  few  months;  the  names  of  15  of  them,  all  in  one  place,  were  men- 
tioned to  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 

Upper  Kells. — A year  ago  11  small  occupiers  of  land,  and  eight  labourers  were  ejected, 
their  houses  removed,  and  their  land  is  now  laid  down  to  grass,  or  being  prepared  for 
that  purpose.  In  this  case  the  proprietor  had  purchased  the  property  for  his  own  residence 
and  occupation. 

The  objects  sought  in  joining  small  farms  have  already  been  generally  stated,  as  far  as 
they  could  be  ascertained  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners.  The  reason  that  the  practice 
did  not  arise  sooner  was  because  those  causes  did  not  exist  before,  or  at  least  not  to  the  same 
extent.  In  consequence  of  the  great  subdivision  there  is  a considerable  extent  of  land  taken 
up  by  fences,  which  in  this  district  are  only  required  for  dividing  the  fields,  as  these  baronies 
do  not  need  them  as  a means  of  draining. 

The  produce  upon  the  small  farms  is  generally  inferior  in  quantity  and  quality,  though  in 
the  latter  the  difference  is  very  slight  to  that  upon  the  larger  ones.  The  generality  of 
farmers,  either  small  or  large,  possess  little  or  no  capital;  and  as  the  small  farmer  can 
bestow  so  much  care  and  attention  upon  his  little  land,  it  is  often  better  tilled.  The  seed 
used  on  small  farms  is  as  good  as  that  used  upon  large  ones,  but  the  land  on  the  former  is 
almost  always  in  a poorer  state  and  more  exhausted,  because  the  large  farmer  regularly 
lays  his  land  down  to  grass  for  several  years,  in  every  rotation  of  crops,  which  both  rests  and 
manures  it,  by  feeding;  whereas  the  small  tenant  keeps  his  constantly  under  tillage,  and  not 
having  enough  of  manure  to  restore  what  he  takes  out  of  the  land,  exhaustion  of  course 
follows ; as  to  systematic  cropping,  the  small  farmers  are  not  worse  than  the  large  ones, 
for  both  seem  here  to  be  equally  deficient  in  knowledge  and  mode  of  farming,  except  so  far  as 
the  laying  down  to  grass  by  the  larger  farmers  just  mentioned. 

There  are  little  or  no  means  of  comparing  the  present  produce  of  large  farms  with  their 
former  produce  when  subdivided  into  small  farms,  as  they  were  formerly  under  tillage,  and 
have  now  generally  been  converted  into  grazing  farms. 

These  farms  now  generally  yield  less  rent  to  the  landlord,  but  more  profit  to  the  tenant ; 
the  former  because  land  always  lets  for  less  in  large  quantities,  and  the  latter  from  the  low- 
price  of  grain  and  the  rise  in  wool  and  stock  of  late  years.  The  amount  of  produce  is  thought 
to  be  generally  rather  more  in  proportion  on  large  than  on  small  farms ; but  where  a small 
fanner  is  intelligent  and  industrious  he  will  sometimes  make  up  by  care  and  attention  to 
tillage  for  the  advantages  of  which  he  is  deficient  in  other  respects.  This,  however,  the 
English  Assistant  Commissioner  is  sorry  to  say  the  appearance  of  the  land  shows  to  be 
seldom  done  by  any  class  of  farmers  in  these  baronies.  The  expense  of  cultivating  small 
farms  would  be  considerably  greater  in  proportion  than  that  of  cultivating  large  ones,  if  the 
labour  bestowed  upon  them  was  paid  for,  but  as  it  is  almost  all  performed  by  the  tenant, 
and  his  family,  they  often  make  up  for  the  disadvantages  of  a small  farm  by  their  own  in- 
dustry and  attention.  (This  is  perfectly  true  as  a general  rule ; but  these  two  baronies,  it  is 
feared,  form  an  exception  to  it.)  In  many  respects  a system  of  crops  cannot  be  conveniently 
or  advantageously  followed  on  small  holdings,  and  especially  as  concerns  laying  to  grass  for 
two  or  three  years ; to  rest  ancl  manure  exhausted  land,  when  sufficient  manure  cannot  be 
otherwise  obtained,  requires  a regular  course  of  cropping,  and,  under  usual  circumstances,  will 
pay  for  a larger  amount  of  labour.  Very  few  agricultural  experiments  have  been  made  in 
these  baronies.  Turnips  and  mangel-wurzel  have  been  introduced  on  a very  small  scale ; 
they  succeeded  remarkably  well,  but  some  have  given  the  former  up,  as  already  stated,  in 
consequence  of  the  depredations  committed  on  the  crop,  and  the  necessity  for  watching  it. — 
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Consolidation  of  When  small  farmers  are  themselves  inadequate  to  the  due  cultivation  of  their  lands,  they  are 
Farms,  seldom  reluctant  to  call  in  additional  labour,  unless  when  they  are  so  poor  as  really  not  to  have 
the  means  of  paying  for  it,  or  of  exchanging  mutual  assistance  with  their  neighbours.  Among 
the  very  poorest  of  the  smallest  occupiers,  land  is  sometimes  kept  untilled  for  want  of  manure, 
seed,  or  means  to  get  it  ploughed  or  dug  in  time — sometimes,  too,  from  their  Own  neglect  or 
indolence  ; but  this  very  seldom  happens,  because  land  is  so  much  in  requisition,  that  a man 
can  always  let  a small  quantity  for  the  season  at  a high  price  for  potatoes. 

The  ejected  tenantry  have  (as  already  stated)  generally  become  labourers,  not  being  able 
. to  find  other  holdings  ; they  seldom  were  possessed  of  any  property  beyond  the  little  live  and 
Francis  Sadieir,  Esq.  dead  stoc^  •heir  farms,  such  as  one  or  two  cows,  horses,  pigs,  & c. 

Those  who  could,  sought  shelter  in  the  cabins  of  the  peasantry  on  the  adjoining  estates; 

Bars.  Kells,  but  this  they  seldom  were  enabled  to  do,  because  the  same  system  of  “ clearing  estates,”  as  it 
Upper  and  Lower,  is  called,  was  prevalent  on  most  estates.  About  four  years  ago  a large  extent  of  common- 
land  belonging  to  the  corporation  of  Kells  was  taken  possession  of  by  between  500  and  600 
persons,  who  had  collected  for  that  purpose  from  several  parts  of  Ireland  as  well  as  from  the 
neighbourhood.  Several  of  the  labourers  ejected  in  one  of  the  instances  mentioned  above, 
were  the  first  to  give  the  example ; they  regularly  divided  the  whole  common,  consisting  of 
several  hundred  acres,  into  small  lots,  marked  off  into  distinct  occupancies,  and  began  building 
cabins  on  them ; they,  could  only  be  expelled  by  sending  to  another  district  for  a troop  of 
cavalry.  There  are  no  waste  lands  in  these  baronies  on  which  ejected  tenants  might  be  located ; 
the  common  land  first  spoken  of  is  enclosed  and  cultivated  or  grazed;  no  instances  are  known 
of  the  landlord  assisting  his  ejected  tenantry,  either  by  enabling  them  to  emigrate  or  other- 
wise : a very  few  of  them  emigrated  by  their  own  means ; it  is  not  known  whether  they  have 
succeeded.  Those  who  remained  at  home,  except  in  a few  cases  where  they  were  constantly 
employed  by  the  proprietors,  suffered  the  greatest  privations  from  poverty  and  want  of 
employment,  as  has  been  already  described  in  the  instances  quoted  above ; those  who  have 
gone  to  settle  on  bogs  are  generally  most  miserable,  except  a few  who  are  situated  near  towns 
and  who  have  a little  money  and  a horse  and  cart,  and  can  afford  to  hire  bog  ground  and  to 
live  while  they  are  cutting  and  drying  the  turf,  which  they  afterwards  convey  to,  and  sell  in 
the  town  for  fuel : it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  peasantry  to  lay  by  any  savings  to  meet 
such'  occurrences. 

The  small  farmers  are  so  attached  to  their  land  that  they  would  scarcely  be  willing  to  give 
it  up,  though  means  were  provided  for  sending  them  to  America ; nothing  but  the  most  dire 
necessity  could  induce  them  to  take  that  step  ; they  always  stick  to  the  land  as  long  as  they 
can,  and  to  the  very  last  extremity. 

Effect  as  to  De-  If  the  small  farms  after  junction  be  converted  into  grazing  farms,  as  is  usual,  a very  small 
man  or  a ourers.  proportion  of  the  ejected  tenantry  find  employment  on  them,  perhaps  not  one  in  twenty  or 
more  .;  if  they  be  kept  in  tillage,  probably  about  one  half.  A comparison  has  been  drawn 
elsewhere  between  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  as  landholders,  and  after  they  have  been 
ejected;  the  comparative  produce  of  the  farms,  before  and  after  consolidation,  has  also  been 
spoken  of.  For  the  causes  already  mentioned,  there  is  less  employment  on  large  farms  than 
on  small  ones,  including  the  labour  performed  by  the  small  occupier  and  his  family ; the  time 
that  intervenes  between  the  ejection  of  the  small  tenantry  and  the  fitness  of  the  enlarged  farm 
for  occupation,  depends  entirely  on  what  system  is  adopted  on  the  large  farm,  and  also  on  the 
capital  and  intelligence  which  are  applied  to  its  cultivation ; according  to  the  difference  of 
these  circumstances  this  period  will  be  from  one  and  a half  to  three  or  four  years. 

Effect  of  the  Con-  From  15  to  25  per  cent,  more,  is  generally  paid  in  rent  for  small  farms  than  is  now  got  for 
solidation  of  Farms  large.  There  are  plenty  of  tenants  offering  themselves  for  all  farms,  large  and  small,  but  more 
upon  en  . no  doubt,  for  small  ones,  because  less  capital  is  required  for  them  : ten-acre  farms  fetch  much 

higher  rents,  and  they  are  as  well  paid  as  those  of  large  farms  ; 100  acres  divided  between  10 
tenants  would,  therefore,  in  pecuniary  considerations  alone,  be  better  for  the  landlord  than  the 
same  land  let  to  one  man,  but  he  thinks  there  is  less  trouble  and  risk  in  getting  one  tenant’s 
rent  than  in  getting  ten,  and  besides  this  consideration  he  is  frequently  influenced  by  the 
motives  already  mentioned,  as  leading  to  the  enlargement,  of  farms. 

About  one-half  of  the  total  gross  produce  of  land  in  tillage  is  considered  to  be  generally 
taken  for  rent,  from  one  fourth  to  a third  for  labour  of  men  and  horses,  and  upon  small  farms 
so  little  is  left  after  paying  the  above-mentioned  demands,  with  taxes,  casualties,  and  other 
outgoings,  that  the  tenant  has  often  little  or  no  more  than  labourers’  wages  left  for  him  for  the 
work  he  and  his  family  perform  upon  the  land  : roads,  fences,  and  wastes  being  surveyed  on 
the  farmer,  and  amounting  usually  to  from  6 to  12  per  cent.,  of  course  virtually  increase  the 
rent  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  small  tenantry  very  seldom  resist  ejection  ; if  they  do  they  are  forcibly  ejected  by  the 
sheriff  The  ejected  tenants  in  many  cases,  though  not  in  the  majority,  threaten  the  takers  of 
enlarged  farms,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  outrage  has  followed.  The  union  of  this  cause 
with  the  fear  of  causing  an  extension  of  distress,  has  probably  operated  to  prevent  a more 
rapid  junction  of  farms,  though  it  seems  to  be  generally  considered  that  the  former  has  more 
effect  than  the  latter,  or,  at  least,  if  not  actual  outrage,  that  degree  of  personal  odium  and 
obloquy  which  is  almost  as  bad  and,  perhaps,  more  painful  and  insupportable,  because  more 
lasting  and  difficult  of  cure.  Such  outrages  are  not  believed  to  be  generally  sanctioned  by 
persons  of  a higher  class,  who  are  tenants  themselves.  When  small  farms  have  been  converted 
into  large,  the  capital  of  the  large  holder  has  generally  been  greater  than  the  combined 
capitals  of  the  previous  tenants,  though  many  of  the  large  farmers  are  not  much  better 
provided  with  capital  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  land  than  small  holders.  No  farmers 
have  come  over  here  from  England  or  Scotland  to  hire  large  farms,  nor  is  it  known  that  any 
have  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  apprehension  of  danger  to  their  lives  or  properties. 


Impediments  to 
Junction. 
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The  providing  a fund  for  the  support  of  ejected  tenants  until  they  could  find  work  would 
probably  greatly  diminish  the  animosity  now  felt  against  those  who  take  their  farms,  but 
nothing  could  prevent  a strong  feeling  still  on  the  subject,  though  that  feeling  would  assume 
a milder  form.  Their  attachment  to  the  spot  where  they  were  born  is  such,  that  they  would 
in  most  cases  prefer  remaining  there  to  a better  provision  elsewhere.  There  is  no  unculti- 
vated land  in  these  baronies  where  persons  might  be  located  with  advantage. 

Non-subletting  clauses  have  universally  been  inserted  in  late  leases,  though  not  necessary 
since  1826  in  consequence  of  the  Subletting  Act,  the  penalties  upon  failing  to  which,  by  such 
clauses,  are  double  and  treble  rent,  forfeiture  of  leases,  &c.  Tenants  are  not  generally  re- 
stricted to  residence  upon  their  farms.  Landlords  have  of  late  years,  exerted  themselves  in 
every  way  to  prevent  subdivision  of  farms,  and  the  settlement  of  strangers  upon  their  estates. 
It  is,  therefore,  more  difficult  for  a poor  man  to  procure  a house  now  than  it  was  formerly. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  16. 


The  number  of  acres  contained  in  the  barony  is  ....  20,437 

Number  of  persons  who  hold  not  exceeding  one  acre  ...  25 

Number  of  persons  who  hold  not  exceeding  five  acres  . . ...  . 134 

Exceeding  5 and  not  exceeding  10  acres 128 

Exceeding  10  and  not  exceeding  20 107 

Exceeding  20  and  not  exceeding  50  . . . . . . . . 151 

Exceeding  50  and  not  exceeding  80 47 

Exceeding  80  and  not  exceeding  100 13 

Exceeding  100 53 


The  size  of  holdings  has  increased  of  late  years ; the  various  motives  assigned  by  different 
witnesses  to  landlords  for  altering  the  size,  were  to  get  tenants  with  more  skill  and  capital  to 
improve  the  land  and  the  system  of  farming,  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble  of  dealing  with  so  many 
small  tenants,  to  diminish  the  population  settled  upon  the  land,  and  to  keep  down  and  regu- 
late their  number  in  future  in  order  to  rid  their  land  of  the  swarms  of  paupers  which  the  sub- 
division of  it  had  raised  upon  their  estates,  not  only  from  the  fear  of  poor  rates,  but  from  the 
offensive  appearance,  to  the  eyes  of  the  proprietor,  of  dirty  cabins,  ragged  children,  &c. 

Politics  have  also  been  a motive ; in  some  cases  either  to  get  rid  of  refractory  voters,  or  to 
create  others  expected  to  be  subservient  to  the  landlord’s  wishes,  or  both. 

“ There  has  been  very  little  alteration  in  the  size  of  farms  during  the  last  15  or  16  years.” 

— (Rev.  Mr.  Butler.') The  other  witnesses  present  stated  that  since  the  termination  of 

the  wholesale  ejectments  which  followed  the  disfranchisement  of  the  40s.  freeholders,  there  had 
been  but  little  throwing  of  small  holdings  into  large  farms  in  this  barony ; the  following  cases, 
however,  were  mentioned : — In  the  parish  of  Trim,  about  12  years  ago,  eight  small  tenants 
were  ejected,  their  houses  pulled  down,  and  their  land  converted  into  one  farm.  In  the  parish 
of  Rathcore,  five  years  ago,  the  same  occurred  to  seven  small  occupiers  on  the  borders  of  the 
barony,  and  close  to  this  town  (Trim).  In  the  parish  of  Moymet  13  small  tenants  shared 
the  same  fate  three  years  ago.  In  November  last  12  or  13  families,  occupiers  of  from  two  to 
18  acres  of  land,  were  served  with  notices  of  ejectment,  but  having  refused  to  comply  with  the 
notices  and  told  the  landlord  they  would  never  work  for  him  if  he  persisted  in  enforcing  the 

ejectment,  he  desisted. — (Peter  Bride,  and  other  labourers  from  that  neighbourhood.) 

Evidence  was  given  by  three  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  the  chief  merchant  in  Trim,  a pro- 
prietor and  one  of  the  most  extensive  occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  several  other  persons 
relative  to  ejectments  which  were  stated  to  have  taken  place  to  a very  great  extent,  from  10 
years  ago  down  to  the  last  year  or  two,  upon  five  estates  in  this  county  belonging  to  one  pro- 
prietor. Although  these  estates  were  situated  from  15  to  18  miles  from  Trim,  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  thought  it  their  duty,  in  consequence  of  the  magnitude  of  these  ejectments, 
and  of  the  evidence  by  which  the  statement  was  supported,  to  take  a note  of  it,  and  to  give  the 
proprietor  an  opportunity  of  refuting  it  by  sending  him  a copy  of  it.  This  they  accordingly 
did,  and  as  he  denied  in  his  answer  to  them  many  of  the  circumstances  alleged,  or  the  extent 
to  which  it  had  been  asserted  they  had  taken  place,  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  having  no 
means  of  confronting  the  parties,  or  of  otherwise  ascertaining  the  truth,  have  omitted  the 
description  of  the  ejectments  which  they  received  in  evidence. 

The  motives  for  joining  farms  as  assigned  by  different  witnesses  have  been  stated  above. 
The  great  subdivision  leads  in  all  cases  to  a certain  waste  of  land  in  the  numerous  ditches  and 
fences  necessary.  In  some  cases  the  waste  is  considerable.  In  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
produce  little  or  no  difference  is  remarked  between  large  and  small  farms.  The  small  farmer 
cannot,  afford  to  till  so  well  as  the  large  because  he  pays  25  per  cent,  mox-e  rent,  but  he  ge- 
nerally makes  up  by  increased  care  and  exertion  for  what  he  may  be  deficient  in  capital,  horse 
power,  implements,  &c.  Small  tenants  sometimes  want  the  means  of  procuring  good  seed, 
and  manuring  a sufficient  quantity  of  land,  but  perhaps  not  more  generally  than  large 
farmers,  as  all  are  almost  equally  deficient  in  capital,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  land. 
As  far  as  skill  and  modern  improvements  go  there  is  not  much  difference  between  large  and 
small  farmers. 

When  small  farms  have  been  converted  to  large,  the  land  has  been  almost  always  laid  doxvn 
to  grass,  and  afforded  no  opportunity  of  judging  what  might  be  the  comparative  produce  of 
small  and  large  farms  if  the  latter  were  retained  in  tillage.  Large  farms  laid  down  to  grass 
have  of  late  years  produced  more  profit  to  the  tenant  because  of  the  low  price  of  corn,  but  less 
rent  to  the  landlord  than  small  farms.  A system  of  crops  may  be  followed  on  small  holdings, 
though  some  systems  cannot  be  followed  so  conveniently,  effectually,  and  economically  except 
on  large  farms.  Systematic  cropping  materially  increases  production,  supersedes  fallows, 
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f lessens  the  expenditure  of  manure,  and  requires,  and  will  pay  for  a larger  amount  of  labour. 
No  experiment  of  systematic  cropping  has  been  made  to  any  extent  in  this  barony,  except  the 
substitution  of  potatoes  for  fallow  before  wheat.  As  the  small  farmers  generally  work  for  each 
other,  loss  is  seldom  incurred  for  want  of  additional  labour,  when  any  of  them  are  inadequate 
to  the  due  cultivation  of  their  own  lands.  In  many  cases  labour  both  of  men  and  horses  is 
mutually  lent,  but  money  is  the  more  frequent  remuneration.  It  very  seldom  happens  that  the 
land  of  the  small  farmer  is  left  untilled  through  want  of  capital,  or  any  other  cause,  for  land  is 
so  scarce  that  if  the  occupier  finds  he  cannot  crop  it  himself  he  can  easily  let  it  to  a neighbour 
for  the  season.  In  a few  cases,  however,  he  postpones  sowing  for  want  of  seed,  horses  to 
prepare  the  land,  &c.,  until  too  late. 

“ A few  of  the  ejected  tenantry  have  emigrated,  but  most  of  them  have  dispersed  through 
the  country,  and  have  become  labourers,  and  are  located  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and 
. on  bogs ; others  have  become  beggars,  and  have  died  from  grief  and  hardship. — (Rev.  Mr. 

■ Tuite,  p.  p.,  and  others.) They  were  all  generally  possessed  of  more  or  less  property  in 

horses,  cows,  pigs,  and  agricultural  instruments.  Some  sought  shelter  in  the  cabins  of  the 
peasantry  on  the  adjoining  estates,  but  only  for  a time,  as  they  would  not  be  allowed  by  the 
proprietors  to  remain  there.  They  have  never  taken  forcible  possession  of  commons  in  the 
neighbourhood ; the  landlords  have  never  located  them  on  waste  lands,  nor  after  ejecting  them 
have  they  been  known  to  assist  them  in  emigrating  or  otherwise.  As  already  described  these 
ejected  tenantry  are  subjected  to  great  privations.  Rev.  Mr.  Tuite,  p.  p.  has  had  13  ejected 
families  begging  through  his  parish  at  one  time,  and  lying  houseless  on  the  road  side.  The 
witnesses  cannot  state  to  what  extent  those  who  have  settled  on  bogs  have  thriven.  The 
peasantry  cannot  be  expected  to  save  and  lay  up  a provision  against  the  possibility  of  eject- 
ment; nor,  destitute  as  they  are  of  capital,  can  they  be  expected  in  case  of  a failure  of  crops 
to  subsist  and  pay  their  rent,  holding  over  till  future  favourable  seasons.  It  is  not  thought 
that  many  of  those  who  hold  land  would  be  willing  to  emigrate  to  America,  though  provided 
with  the  means ; as  long  as  they  can  keep  the  land  they  will  never  quit  it. 

The  proportion  of  the  ejected  tenantry  required  as  labourers  upon  the  enlarged  farms  is 
not,  when  they  are  laid  down  to  grass  as  is  most  usually  the  case,  more  than  1 in  20 ; it 
entirely  depends  on  circumstances  whether  a man  would  be  better  oft'  as  a labourer,  or  as  an 
occupier  of  a small  holding.  If  the  rent  of  his  holding  were  high,  and  the  land  not  of  a 
good  quality  nor  exceeding  in  extent  four  or  five  acres,  he  would  be  better  off  as  a labourer 

with  constant  employment. — (Mr.  Maher.) Above  that  quantity,  however,  the  small  tenant 

is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  better  off  than  any  labourer,  and  the  labourer  who  is  only 
occasionally  employed  is  in  all  cases  more  destitute  than  the  small  occupier. 

Two  or  three  years  must  intervene  after  the  ejection  of  the  small  tenants  before  the  large 
farm,  if  laid  down  to  grass  is  fit  for  occupation. 

From  10  to  25  per  cent,  less  is  charged  upon  the  larger  farms  than  was  formerly  paid  for 
the  smaller  ones.  There  is  little  difference  in  the  facility  of  obtaining  tenants  between 
large  and  small  farms ; there  are  plenty  of  applicants  for  both  descriptions.  The  competition, 
however,  for  large  farms  is  less,  and  the  rents  are  consequently  lower,  because  large  farmers 
are  more  cautious  than  small  occupiers  in  offering  exorbitant  rents. 

It  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  the  division  of  100  acres  among  10  tenants  would 
be  more  advantageous  for  the  landlord  than  setting  the  whole  land  to  a single  tenant.  There 
is  no  considerable  difference  in  skill  and  capital  generally  existing  between  the  large  and  the 
small  farmers,  their  skill  and  capital  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  land  presenting  fre- 
quently no  very  material  difference. 

From  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  gross  produce  of  a large  farm  is  supposed  to  go  for  rent, 
probably  about  the  same  proportion  for  labour,  taxes,  and  other  outgoings,  and  the  re- 
mainder (a  very  uncertain  surplus)  for  the  support  of  the  farmer’s  family.  This  was  the 
account  given  by  the  witnesses,  but  the  real  proportion  of  these  items  is  very  uncertain,  as  no 
farmer  ot  any  class  appears  to  keep  the  least  account  of  his  business.  Roads,  fences,  &c.  are 
surveyed  on  the  farmer  and  generally  amount  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  farm. 

The  peasantry  offer  no  resistance  to  ejection.  The  ejected  tenants  have  not  been  often 
known  to  use  any  serious  threats  against  those  who  took  the  enlarged  farm  ; only  one  case  of 
outrage  is  known,  in  which  the  person  who  took  the  farm  was  violently  beaten,  but  by  whom  has 
never  been  ascertained,  although  large  rewards  were  offered.  Except  in  this  instance,  it  was 
never  suspected  that  persons  of  a higher  class,  themselves  tenants,  promoted  or  sanctioned 
such  outrages.  In  some  cases,  but  not  frequently,  the  fear  of  causing  an  extension  of  distress 
has  prevented  the  more  rapid  junction  of  farms.  No  English  or  Scotch  farmers  have  come 
over  here  to  hire  large  farms,  nor  is  it  known  that  any  have  been  prevented  from  the  appre- 
hension of  danger  to  their  lives  or  properties. 

The  providing  a fund  for  the  support  of  ejected  tenants  would  to  a great  extent  remove 
their  animosity  to  those  who  take  their  farms ; many  would  prefer  a support  upon  the  spot 
where  they  were  born  to  a much  better  provision  elsewhere,  but  some  would  not.  There 
is  no  considerable  extent  of  uncultivated  land  in  this  barony  on  which  persons  might  be 
located.  J 1 & 

Non-subletting  clauses  have  been  inserted  in  all  late  leases,  and  in  some  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  forbid  the  tenant  from  admitting  any  lodger.  Tenants  are  sometimes  restricted  to  residence 
upon  their  farms.  The  penalty  upon  failing  to  abide  by  such  clauses  are  very  various,  for- 
feiture of  lease,  double  or  treble  rent,  &c.  It  is  much  more  difficult  now  for  a poor  man  to 
procure  a cabin,  or  place  for  a cabin,  than  formerly,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  cabins 
which  have  been  pulled  down,  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  endeavours  of  landlords  to 
keep  it  down. 
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For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  17. 

10,319  Irish  plantation  acres  pay  county  cess  in  the  barony  of  East  Maryborough,  but  it 
contains  much  more ; 18,656  Irish  plantation  acres  pay  county  cess  in  the  barony  of  West 
Maryborough,  but  it  also  contains  much  more : in  West  Maryborough  there  are  299  persons 
who  hold  not  exceeding  one  acre,  579,  persons  who  hold  not  exceeding  five,  295  who  hold 
exceeding  five  and  not  exceeding  10  acres,  175  who  hold  exceeding  10  and  not  exceeding 
20  acres,  106  who  hold  exceeding  20  and  not  exceeding  50  acres,  10  persons  who  hold  more 
than  50  and  not  exceeding  80  acres,  three  who  hold  exceeding  80  and  not  more  than  100 
acres,  and  six  persons  who  hold  more  than  100  acres. 

In  East  Maryborough  there  are  11  persons  who  hold  exceeding  100  acres  each.  The  size  of 
the  holdings  has  in  some  cases  been  diminished,  but  much  more  generally  increased. — {All.) 

The  motives  for  altering  the  size  of  the  holdings  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  increase  the  value 
of  the  estate,  (though  not  the  amount  of  absolute  rent,)  by  letting  it  to  responsible  tenants ; 
Secondly,  because  some  landlords  consider  it  a kind  of  disgrace  to  have  what  is  called  a 
numerous  pauper  tenantry  upon  their  estates,  and  especially  if  near  to  their  own  residence ; 
Thirdly,  in  some  cases,  from  political  motives,  to  abolish  voters  and  to  create  others  more  sub- 
servient to  their  (the  landlord’s)  wishes ; Fourthly,  the  abolition  of  the  40s.  freeholders ; 
Fifthly,  to  diminish  and  keep  down  the  population  upon  estates,  both  from  the  fear  of  poor 
laws,  and  to  decrease  and  prevent  destitution. — (Dr.  Jacob,  confirmed  by  most  of  the  witnesses 
present.) 

Dr.  Jacob  thought  that  the  junction  of  farms  had  been  considerable.  Mr.  Wray  knew  that 
it  had  taken  place  upon  the  estates  of  two  proprietors,  whom  he  named,  and  one  or  two  other 
proprietors ; but  he  did  not  think  to  any  extent,  or  upon  any  other  estates  in  these  baronies. 
This  was  confirmed  by  Mr  .William  Clarke  and  others.  “I  think  the  junction  of  farms  first 

commenced  about  10  years  ago.” — (Dr.  Jacob.) It  has  not  been  increasing  in  this  barony, 

but  goes  on  steadily  ; in  other  baronies  it  has  increased  of  late  years.  At  Clonboyne,  on  the 
estate  of  one  proprietor,  about  12  small  landholders,  of  from  three  to  seven  acres  each,  were 
ejected,  and  the  land  thrown  into  four  farms. — ( Peter  Weyland,  Andrew  Phillips,  and 

P.  Bannen .) At  Arley,  12  families,  all  small  landholders,  were  ejected,  and  some  of  their 

houses  pulled  down,  and  thrown  into  three  farms.  — ( John  Bergin,  A.  Phillips,  P.  Bannen, 

and  others.) P.  Bannen  also  knows  three  or  four  families  ejected  from  the  estate  of  a 

proprietor,  who  retains  the  land  himself. 

The  great  subdivision  leads  to  considerable  waste  of  land  in  the  numerous  ditches  and 
fences  which  are  necessary;  but  the  large  farmers  do  not  till  the  headlands  and  corners  of  fields 
so  closely  by  manual  labour  as  the  smaller  ones,  and  therefore  one  makes  up  for  the  other. — 

{All.) The  larger  farmers  can,  and  do,  cultivate  their  land  better,  and  therefore  get 

larger  and  better  crops,  from  having  the  advantages  of  being  able  to  rest  and  improve  their 
land  by  laying  it  down  for  several  years  to  grass,  also  by  generally  occupying  better  land,  and 

by  possessing  more  skill  and  capital. — (Dr.  Jacob,  Mr.  Wray,  and  Mr.  William  Clarke.) * 

The  smaller  farmers  get  quite  as  good  crops  as  the  larger  occupiers,  if  not  better,  because  they 
can  attord  to  bestow  more  labour,  and  more  care  and  attention  upon  their  little  land  than  the 

man  who  holds  a large  extent. — {All  the  small  farmers  and  labourers  present.) Small 

farmers  cannot  afford  to  till  so  well  as  large,  because  they  have  generally  bad  land  at  hi^h 
rents,  but  if  they  had  land  of  the  same  quality  as  the  large  farmers,  and  upon  equal 

terms,  they  could. — (A.  Chevers,  and  small  farmers.) Small  farmers  have  seldom  so 

much  capital,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  land,  as  large  ones,  which  is  a great  disad- 
vantage to  them. — (Dr.  Jacob,  and  Mr.  William  Clarke.) Dr.  Jacob  thinks  that  the 

poverty  ol  the  small  tenants  prevented  the  use  of  good  seed,  and  the  ability  to  manure  as 
much  land  in  proportion.  E.  Cullen,  and  labourers,  admit,  that  they  could  not  afford,  like 
the  large  farmers,  to  send  to  Dublin  and  England  for  good  seed.  The  want  of  skill  and  of  space 
for  systematic  cropping,  the  ignorance  of  artificial  manure,  and  especially  the  not  laying 
their  land  down  to  grass,  are  very  injurious  to  the  land  of  small  occupiers. — (Dr.  Jacob, 
and  all.) 

The  produce  per  acre  has  not  been  greatly  increased  since  the  junction  of  small  farms  into 
large,  as  small  farmers  have  generally  more  produce  per  acre  than  large  ones. — (Messrs.  Mar- 

thi  and  Sutheran,  W.  Dunne,  E.  Cullen,  and  James  Sinnot.) In  changing  from  small 

holdings  to  large  ones  the  land  is  generally  converted  to  grass,  on  account  of  the  low  price  of 
grain,  and  of  grass  land  being  less  troublesome  to  manage. — (Messrs.  Sutheran,  Marlin,  James 

Sinnot,  and  E.  Cullen.) Land  has,  of  late  years,  produced  more  profit  to  large  farmers 

under  grass  than  tillage,  but  less,  probably,  acre  for  acre,  to  the  large  farmers  than  it  did  beforeto 
the  small  ones,  because  the  latter,  by  working  themselves  and  their  families,  instead  of  labourers, 
cultivate  the  ground  at  a cheaper  rate.  The  cultivation  of  the  small  farms  is  most  expensive 
tv  hen  the  tenant  is  obliged  to  hire  labourers ; but  when  the  small  farmer  has  a family  to  assist 

him,  he  cultivates  as  cheaply,  or  more  so,  than  the  large. — {All.) A system  of  crops  can 

be  followed  upon  tenements  under  a certain  size,  and  is  done  on  a few  small  farms  of  from  8 

to  10  acres. — (Mr.  Martin,  Wm.  Dunn,  and  E.  Cullen.) Production  is  materially  increased 

by  a systematic  course  of  crops,  and  on  the  above  mentioned  small  farms  it  is  found  to  be  very 
beneficial. — {All  above.) Mr.  Martin  does  it  himself  on  10  acres  of  land,  as  an  amuse- 

ment and  experiment,  and  finds  it  very  successful,  easy,  and  profitable.  Mr.  Martin,  and 
others  who  have  tried  the  green  crop  system,  find  that  it  supersedes  fallows,  lessens  the  ex- 
penditure of  manure,  and  pays  for  a larger  amount  of  labour.  Several  experiments  of  this 
system  have  been  made  in  the  barony,  and  with  success.  E.  Cullen  stated  as  an  instance  of 
his,  that  Pat:  Mullen,  who  only  holds  two  acres  and  a half  of  land,  saved,  last  year,  half  an 
acre  of  clover,  and  got  £8  for  it,  as  green  food  for  horses  and  cows 'in  the  neighbourhood. 
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Small  farmers,  who  may  be  inadequate  to  the  cultivation  of  their  own  lands,  are  often  reluctant 
from  want  of  means,  or  from  false  economy,  to  call  in  additional  labour,  and  frequently  suffer 

great  loss. — {All.) In  case  of  calling  in  aid  it  is  repaid,  both  by  a corresponding  amount 

of  labour  and  by  money,  but  more  generally  by  an  exchange  of  labour. — {J ames  Sinnot, 
Dunn,  and  others.) Notwithstanding  the  loss  which  often  arises  from  not  employing  suf- 

ficient labour,  the  small  farmers  do  pay  a much  higher  rent  than  large  ones ; but  they  only  do 

it  by  great  industry,  hardships,  and  privations. — {All.) Some  of  the  land  of  small  farmers 

is  frequently  left  untilled  from  the  want  of  seed,  and  of  money  to  buy  it. — (Messrs.  Sutlieran, 

Martin,  James  Sinnot,  M.  Bulger,  and  others.) The  witnesses  have  often  seen  the  manure 

out  ready  for  the  crop,  and  the  small  farmer  not  able  to  buy  seed ; this  is  the  chief  reason  of 
small  farmers  letting  land  cheap  for  con-acre  oats. 

Of  the  small  tenantry  who  were  ejected  some  emigrated. — (Messrs.  Mosse,  and  James 

Sinnot.) But  the  greater  number  have  crow'ded  into  towns. — (Mr.  Martin.) Ejected 

tenants  do  not  generally  possess  money. — {All.) Mr.  Sutlieran  has,  however,  known 

some  -who  had  money,  but  would  not  pay  their  rent,  thinking  that  by  standing  out 
they  would  get  a greater  remission.  Some  of  them  have  been  located  upon  poor  land 
by  one  proprietor.  Nothing  was  done  by  landlords  here  for  ejected  tenants  in  case 
of  their  having  left  the  parish;  but  in  one  or  two  of  the  adjoining  baronies  a noble 
proprietor  assisted  some  of  these  tenants,  and  located  others ' on  waste  lands  and  moun- 
tains, where  they  have  succeeded  remarkably  well. — (Mr.  T.  Turpin.) No  instance  wras 

known  here  of  the  landlords  ’ having  assisted  them  to  pay  their  passage,  if  they  emigrated. 
It  is  thought  that  those  w'ho  have  emigrated  will  succeed ; but  they  have  not  been  gone  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  establish  the  fact.  Many  of  the  ejected  tenants  who  sought  refuge 
in  MaryboTough  have  fallen  into  great  distress  and  poverty  since  they  came  there. — (Mr.  Martin, 

James  Sinnot,  E.  Cullen.) Persons'  without  capital,  like  the  small  tenants  here,  are  not 

able  to  take  the  risk  of  crops ; neither  can  they  subsist,  and  pay  their  rent,  in  case  of  a failure 
in  the  crops  of  one  year,  holding  over  till  future  favourable  seasons.  The  great  majority  of 
the  peasantry  would  be  willing  to  give  up  their  farms  if  means  were  provided  for  sending  them 

to  America. — (Messrs.  Martin,  Mosse,  Sutlieran,  Samuel  Young,  and  others.) -James 

Sinnot  thinks  it  very  doubtful,  but  E.  Cullen  is  sure  that  many  at  any  rate  would  go. 

When  the  enlarged  farms  have  been  retained  in  tillage,  Mr.  'Mosse  thinks  that  quite  as  many 
persons  are  employed  upon  them  as  before ; but  Mr.  Onions  is  of  opinion  that  many  more 
hands  were  employed  on  the  small  farms. — “ At  least  twice  as  many,”  added  Mr.  Martin.  The 
ejected  tenants  are  never  as  well  off  as  when  they  held  land. — (Mr.  Martin,  and  all  the  labourers.) 

The  increased  skill  of  the  new  occupiers  under  a system  of  larger  farms  has  led  to  more 

productive  farming,  but  to  less  demand  for  labour,  as  the  practice  of  laying  laud  down  to  grass 
is  very  general,  and  the  whole  system  of  large  farmers  now  is  to  save  labour. — (Mr.  Onions.) 

Generally  two  years  intervenes  between  the  ejection  of  the  small  tenantry  and  the  fitness 

of  the  enlarged  farm  for  occupation. — (Mr.  Onions.) Where  the  farms  are  small,  labourers 

are  generally  less  well  employed,  because  small  farmers  and  their  families  do  most  or  the  whole 
of  the  work  themselves,  only  hiring  labourers  at  harvest  and  other  busy  times. — (Mr'.  Onions.) 

E.  Cullen  knows  one  instance  where  the  small  occupier  paid  £1.  11.?.  6 d.  per  acre,  for  which 
land  the  new  and  large  holder  now  pays  only  £1.  Mr.  Onions  thinks  that  under  the  head 
landlords  the  large  farms  pay  as  much  as  the  small ; but  when  let  by  middle-men  small  farms 
are  let  much  higher : there  is  quite  as  much  competition  for  large  farms  as  for  small  when 

they  become  vacant. — (Messrs.  Onions  and  Sutlieran.) The  labourers  and  small  farmers, 

however,  think  there  are  many  less  bidders  for  large  farms  than  small  ones  ; 100  acres  let  to 
one  man  is  better  for  the  landlord,  on  an  average  of  years,  than  if  divided  among  10  men,  as 
the  rent  is  more  safe,  and  there  is  less  trouble  in  collecting  it ; the  land  is  also  kept  in  better 

cultivation  and  heart  than  by  small  fanners. — (Messrs.  Sutlieran  and  Onions.) Wm. 

Dunne,  Sinnot,  E.  Cullen  and  others  think  that  the  small  farmers  pay  more  and  as  regular!}', 
and  farm  as  well  as  large  ones.  So  few,  if  any,  of  the  large  farmers  have  skill  and  capital  that 
the  question,  “ To  what  extent  the  same  rent  will  be  different  to  a man  who  has  skill  and 
capital  with  which  to  work  the  land,  and  to  a man  who  has  neither,  as  between  the  large 
farmer  and  the  small  tenant  ?”  is  not  applicable  here.  If  a farm  produces  the  value  of  £200  on 

an  average  of  seven  years,  about  one-third  of  it  will  be  required  for  rent. — (Mr.  Onions.) 

Mr.  Charles  Harpur,  E.  Cullen,  Sinnot,  and  Dunne  think  that  at  present  prices  more  than  half 
would  be  required  for  rent,  for  the  labour  of  the  land  about  one-third,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  farmer’s  family  the  produce  of  two  or  three  acres  of  potatoes  and  the  milk  of  one  cow. — 

(Mr.  Onions.) The  expense  of  labour,  howrever,  is  trifling  upon  small  farms,  being  chiefly 

performed  by  the  farmer  and  his  family  instead  of  by  labourers.  Roads,  fences,  and  wastes,  are 
surveyed  on  the  farmer,  and  not  only  the  roads  upon  the  farm  itself,  but  all  public  and  even 
turnpike  roads  when  they  adjoin  the  land.  Mr.  Sutlieran  has,  however,  known  tenants  to 
resist  this  imposition  successfully  at  law.  Michael  Doolan  is  acquainted  with  a farmer  who 
pays  rent  for  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  turnpike  road  on  a farm  of  20  acres.  Nathaniel 
Chevers  pays  rent  for  two  acres  of  turnpike  road  out  of  18  acres. 

The  peasantry  sometimes  resist  ejection  by  legal  process,  but  never  by  violence : two  or 
three  years  ago  the  ejected  tenantry  frequently  threatened  those  who  took  the  enlarged  farms, 

but  this  practice  has  now  ceased. — {All.) It  is  thought  that  the  fear  of  causing  an  extension 

of  distress  has  not  prevented  a more  rapid  junction  of  farms ; about  two  or  three  years  ago 
junction  was  prevented  by  the  fear  of  outrage,  but  is  not  now ; it  has  never  been  known  or 
proved  that  persons  of  a higher  class,  who  are  tenants  themselves,  were  supposed  to  promote 
or  sanction  such  outrages,  but  it  is  strongly  suspected  that  such  has  been  the  case. — ■ 

The  more  rapid  junction  of  farms  does  not  seem  to  have  been  prevented  by  the  difficulty  of 
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finding  persons  possessed  of  skill  and  capital  sufficient  to  undertake  the  enlarged  farms,  as 
there  are  always  plenty  of  bidders  for  them.  No  farmers  from  England  or  Scotland  have  come 
over  here  to  hire  large  farms. 

If  there  was  a fund  provided  for  the  support  of  ejected  tenants  until  they  could  find  work,  it 
would  remove  animosity,  but  not  ill  feeling,  against  those  who  take  their  farms. — ( James 

Sinnot,  small  farmers  and  labourers.) Mr.  Sutheran  thinks  it  would  probably  also  remove 

most  of  the  ill  feeling. 

The  attachment  of  the  peasantry  to  the  spot  where  they  were  born  is  so  great,  that  many 
would  prefer  remaining  there  to  a better  provision  elsewhere,  but  the  majority  would  prefer 

a better  provision  even  though  elsewhere. — (All.) James  Sinnot  thinks  they  would 

require  a great  inducement  to  move. 

There  is  some  uncultivated  land  in  both  baronies  where  persons  might  be  located  with 
advantage;  there  are  common  and  heath  lands  in  East  Maryborough,  and  mountains  in 
West  Maryborough.  J 6 

Non-subletting  clauses  have  not  been  generally  inserted  in  late  leases  as  being  unnecessary, 
on  account  of  the  Act  against  Subletting.  Tenants  are  in  many  cases  restricted  to  residence 
upon  their  holdings,  and,  as  a penalty  upon  failing  to  abide  by  such  clauses,  are  subject  to 
increase  of  rent,  or  forfeiture  of  lease.  Efforts  have  been  made  by  landlords  of  late  years  to 
prevent  subdivision  of  farms,  or  strangers  from  settling  on  their  properties.  It  is  now  very  much 
more  difficult,  than  formerly  for  a poor  man  to  procure  the  place  for  a house,  from  the  desire 
of  landlords  to  “ clear”  their  estates  of  poor. — (All.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  18. 

There  are  22,567  Irish  plantation  acres  in  this  barony. 

The  number  of  persons  who  hold  not  exceeding  one  acre  is  . . . 147 

Not  exceeding  five  acres . . 587 

Exceeding  5,  and  not  exceeding  10 453 

Exceeding  10,  and  not  exceeding  20  362 

Exceeding  20,  and  not  exceeding  50 218 

Exceeding  50,  and  not  exceeding  80 73 

Exceeding  80,  and  not  exceeding  100  . 43 

Exceeding  100  . gg 

In  this  barony,  the  size  of  the  holdings  has  not  much  either  increased  or  decreased  of  late 
years,  but  m some  of  the  adjoining  baronies  it  has  increased. 

r u 1 ?10tbei?  for  aHer*nS  tbe  s’ze  °f  farms  are, — political  reasons,  as  to  get  rid  of  the  40.?. 
freeholders  when  their  franchise  was  abolished,  a desire  to  get  rid  of  obnoxious  electors  and 
create  others  whose  opinions  or  conduct  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  or  subservient  to 
heir  landlord  s wishes,  also  a supposition  that  larger  farmers  pay  and  cultivate  better  than 
small,  and  the  fear  of  poor  laws  and  consequent  desire  to  diminish  and  keep  down  the  popu- 
lation of  estates  as  much  as  possible.  1 r 

The  system  of  joining  small  farms  has  prevailed  to  a very  trifling  extent  in  this  barony. 

1 he  principal  motives  to  the  consolidation  of  farms  have  been  mentioned  above. 

. 1 , &reat  subdivision  does  lead  t'o  considerable  waste  in  the  number  of  ditches  and  fences 
1 renders  necessary  ; but,  as  much  of  the  land  requires  draining,  the  witnesses  considered  it 
rather  advantageous  than  otherwise. 

“ The  quality  of  the  produce  is  best  on  small  farms,  while  the  large  ones  bear  the  heaviest 

f ™eUa,  Fitzgerald,  and  others.) Mr.  John  Dillon  thought, 

that,  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce  were  better  on  small  farms.  The  small 
farmers  w-ork  being  done  by  himself  and  family,  enables  him  to  till  as  cheaply  as  the  We 
larmer,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  the  latter  has  over  him  in  horses,  implements,  &c. 

lw^6  faimer  oen(M'ally  has  better  seed.  The  manure  is  usually  alike  in  both  cases,  the 
lwl  lm7  commonlyJ having  quite  as  much  live  stock  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his 
kamHnn  nf-  S??  °T‘  Th?  ,'^7  °f  somatic  cropping  leads,  to  a great  extent,  to  the  ex- 
austion  of  the  land,  especially  from  the  small  farmers  not  being  able  to  lay  the  land  down 
to  grass,  and  exhausting  the  land  by  corn  crops. 

opportunity 7 TfTi!  has  been  so  little  practised  in  this  barony,  that  it  affords  no 
Sbon  LlJ  ?mg  -fV  ier  effect,°f  the  system  be  t0  increase  production  in  the 
httf  ounormnh  °?eS  J 1S.thou8ht  nuot  to  bave  liad  that  result,  though  in  these  too  there  is 
grass  H y °f  COmpanS°n’  as  the  enlarged  farms  have  generally  been  laid  down  to 

Conv?rted  *?  §razing>  may  afford  more  profit  to  breeders  of  sheep 
bv  small  r nt  ° ,th.e  fi:eat1nse  111  the  price  of  wool,  than  it  could  under  a system  of  tillage 
pLP7bl-  armerif.;u  r hlS’  'h0,lSht  scveral  witnesses,  does  not  apply  much  to  grazing  cattfe. 

Puces  being  so  high  for  lean  and  store  stock.  b ° 

ftrm=Syftem-°iiCr°?S  CannoJ  be  pursued  so  well,  nor  so  conveniently,  on  small  as  on  large 
verv  * M ii  part  of  the  system  is  to  lay  down  to  grass.  The  number  of  fields  on  a 
wood  fi  inf  1S  n,0t  fuffi,c.lent  lor  profitable  grazing,  and  there  is  not  enough  growing 
wood  upon  them  to  make  hurdles  to  divide  them.  b ° ° 

upon?tem;a,f  C°"'SC  7 C10ps  greatly  increases  production,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  result 
sLJ5™  {arms  1,1  this  barony,  where  such  a system  has  been  introduced,  as  well  as  by  the 
It  reni.i,  Ch  ,a,ttencIec  11 111  other  districts  and  countries,  where  it  has  long  been  practised. 
Pay  £ t a TCh  k,'?er  amount  of  labour,  but.  it  is  hardly  known  here  whether  it  would 
for  amu5mmlt  7PraCtlCmhtS  y6t  xon[y  ad°pted  by  gentlemen,  who  generally  farm  more 
sement  than  profit,  but  it  has  always  been  found  to  pay  in  other  places.  A few  gen 
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tlemen  have  tried  mangel-wurzel,  turnips,  and  lucern,  and  most  farmers  have  adopted  clover. 
All  these  have  completely  succeeded  as  to  good  crops,  but  the  witnesses  did  not  know  what 
were  the  results  as  to  profit  in  the  three  first  of  these  crops.  The  gentlemen  who  cultivate 
them,  however,  'assured  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner,  when  he  visited  their  farms, 
that  they  found  those  crops  very  profitable,  especially  turnips. 

In  many  cases,  where  the  family  of  the  small  holder  is  not  sufficient  to  cultivate  his  land, 
and  where  he  is  deficient  in  money,  or  in  a proper  view  of  his  own  interest,  to  get  the  assistance 
of  others,  he  suffers  considerably  from  want  of  additional  labour.  When  such  holders  do  call 
in  assistance,  they  generally  repay  it  by  labour,  seldom  by  money.  As  the  families  of  small 
occupiers  are  generally  numerous,  the  loss  sustained  for  want  of  assistance  is  not  very 
general,  nor  does  it  appear  to  incapacitate  them  from  paying  high  rents ; for  this  class  of 
occupiers  pays  much  higher  rents  than  large  farmers.  It  sometimes  happens  that  part  of  the 
land  is  left  untilled  from  want  of  seed  and  manure,  but  seldom,  it  was  thought,  from  any 
deficiency  of  labour  or  activity  in  the  small  farmer,  though  for  this  latter  reason  it  more  fre- 
quently occurs  among  the  larger  farmers. 

The  only  cases  where  it  is  certainly  known  what  has  become  of  those  tenants  who  were 
ejected  are  those  that  will  be  mentioned  below  : tenants  when  ejected  are  seldom  possessed  of 
more  property  than  the  usual  stock  of  a small  holding,  which  they  generally  keep,  as  the 
landlords  in  most  cases  remit  to  them  all  their  arrears  of  rent. 

In  a few  instances  they  might  seek  shelter  in  the  cabins  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  but 
this  could  seldom  occur,  because  landlords  in  general  very  strictly  forbid  it. 

The  only  cases  known  here  of  ejected  tenants  being  assisted  by  their  landlords  are  those  of 
50  or  60  small  occupiers  and  labourers,  whose  houses  and  cabins  were  pulled  down  by  an 
extensive  proprietor ; and  all  those  of  good  character  removed  to  uncultivated  mountain  land, 
in  the  county  of  Carlow,  each  family  having  assigned  to  them  a house,  and  from  10  to  70 
acres  of  ground  ; they  have  succeeded  remarkably  well,  the  land  being  of  good  quality  and 
easily  improved : the  same  proprietor  transferred  nine  other  families  to  a bog,  where  he  built 
a cabin,  and  gave  an  acre  of  land  to  each  ; to  several  other  families,  who  preferred  emigrating, 
he  gave  from  £5  to  £18,  to  pay  or  assist  to  pay  their  passage  ; it  is  not  yet  known  how  these 
last  have  succeeded,  as  the  cases  are  too  recent  to  learn  the  result. 

The  whole  number  of  ejectment  cases  in  this  barony  are  few. 

The  peasantry  cannot  be  expected  to  save  against  the  possibility  of  ejectment,  nor  in  cases 
of  failure  of  their  crops  can  they  avoid  falling  into  arrear,  as  they  have  not  capital  to  pay  their 
rent  and  hold  over  till  more  favourable  seasons ; the  truth  of  this  is  but  too  clearly  proved  by 
the  present  state  of  things  in  Ireland. 

All  the  witnesses  thought  that  now  that  agriculture  is  so  much  depressed,  many  of  the 
small  farmers  would  give  up  their  holdings,  and  avail  themselves  of  any  means  that  might  be 
provided  for  sending  them  to  America  if  all  their  families  were  sent  along  with  them,  but  most 
of  them  would  greatly  prefer  emigrating  to  the  United  States  to  emigrating  to  Canada,  and 
some  of  them  would  perhaps  refuse  to  go  to  the  latter  country ; the  reason  is  that  their  friends 
who  have  emig  rated  are  almost  all  settled  in  the  United  States,  and  that  they  consider  that 
country  much  more  advantageous  for  emigrants  than  Canada. 

If  the  enlarged  farms  were  kept  in  tillage,  about  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  ejected  tenantry 
would  be  required  as  labourers  upon  them ; if  converted  to  grass,  from  one-tenth  to  one-twen- 
tieth: large  farms,  if  kept  in  tillage,  will  yield  more  produce  than  small  farms,  though  they 
afford  less  employment,  as  large  farmers  do  not  grow  turnips  or  other  green  or  root  crops, 
which  would  furnish  employment,  and  most  of  their  work  is  done  by  means  of  ploughs  and 
horses. 

Two  seasons  or  yearn  generally  intervene  between  the  ejection  of  the  small  tenantry  and  the 
fitness  of  the  enlarged  farm  for  occupation ; there  is  much  more  employment  for  labourers 
when  farms  are  large,  because  upon  small  farms  the  work  is  done  by  the  farmer  and  his  family. 

The  rent  charged  for  large  farms  is  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  less  than  that  charged  for  small 
farms. 

There  are  plenty  of  applicants  for  both  sorts  of  farms,  though  more  particularly  for  small. 

It  is  considered  better  for  the  landlord  to  divide  100  acres  among  10  tenants  than  to  let 
them  all  to  one,  because  the  rent  is  higher  and  equally  well  paid  unless  very  exorbitant,  and 
the  state  of  the  land  is  also  as  good ; the  only  advantage  derived  from  the  large  farmer  appears 
to  be  that,  as  he  lays  down  the  land  to  grass  to  rest  and  improve  it,  he  thereby  ultimately 
raises  the  value  of  the  estate. 

There  is  little  or  no  difference  between  the  small  and  the  large  farmers  here,  as  regards 
skill  and  capital. 

None  of  the  farmers  keep  accounts  here,  and  the  proportion  which  rent,  labour,  profit,  &c., 
bear  to  the  gross  produce  of  a farm,  vary  so  much  according  to  the  quantity  of  it,  in  grass 
and  other  circumstances,  that  the  witnesses  could  not  inform  the  Assistant  Commissioners  of 
the  proportions  of  the  produce  usually  required  for  the  several  items.  All,  however,  agreed 
that  with  few  exceptions  almost  every  farthing  was  exacted  by  the  landlord,  in  the  shape  of 
rent,  that  was  not  expended  in  labour  and  cultivation,  and  that  nothing  was  left  to  the  farmer 
and  his  family,  but  a mere  wretched  subsistence  in  return  for  their  exertions  and  anxiety. 

Roads,  fences,  and  wastes,  are  surveyed  on  the  farmer,  and  on  a farm  of  20  acres  lying 
along  the  road  may  amount  to  from  one-fifteenth  to  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  farm. 

In  this  barony  the  peasantry  have  not  resisted  ejection ; in  some  of  the  adjoining  baronies 
they  have,  in  which  case  the  sheriff  and  police  have  to  gain  forcible  admission.  The  ejected 
tenantry  have  never  in  this  barony  resorted  to  threats  or  violence  against  those  who  took  the 
enlarged  farms,  but  in  some  of  the  adjoining  baronies  they  have  done  so.  This  would  no 
have  deterred  landlords  from  joining  the  small  holdings,  but  tenants  were  afraid  to  take  the 
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enlarged  farms,  on  account  of  the  threats  held  out  against  all  who  should  bid  for  them.  No 
tenants  of  a higher  class  are  believed  to  sanction  such  outrages,  on  the  contrary  they  endea- 
vour to  prevent  them,  but  they  entertain  a fellow  feeling  of  pity  for  the  ejected  tenant  against, 
the  landlord. 

When  small  farms  have  been  converted  to  large,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses  that  so 
far  has  the  capital  of  the  large  holder  been  from  exceeding  the  combined  capital  of  the  previous 
tenants,  that  it  has  not.  generally  amounted  to  above  half  as  much. 

No  Scotch  nor  English  farmers  have  come  over  to  hire  large  farms  here,  but  many  gentlemen 
employ  Scotch  stewards,  who  are  never  molested  opposed  or  threatened. 

The  providing  a fund  for  the  support  of  ejected  tenants,  until  they  could  find  work  would 
probably  remove  all  violent  animosity,  but  they  would  still  harbour  a feeling  of  ill  will  against 
their  successors.  If  they  could  be  very  much  better  provided  for  elsewhere  they  would  prefer 
it  to  continuing  on  their  farms,  but  unless  the  advantages  presented  were  much  greater  their 
attachment  to  their  farms  would  induce  them  to  remain. 

There  is  not  much  uncultivated  land  in  the  barony,  on  which  locations  might  be  advan- 
tageously made,-r-perhaps  800  or  900  acres. 

Non-subletting  clauses  have  been  inserted  in  almost  all  new  leases,  and  the  tenants  generally 
restricted  to  residence  on  the'  farms.  The  penalties  upon  failing  to  abide  by  these  clauses,  are 
forfeiture  of  lease,  double  rent,  &c. 

All  landlords  have,  of  late  years,  kept  a sharp  look-out  against  the  subdivision  of  farms,  and 
done  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  now  than  formerly  for  a poor  man  to  procure  a cabin  in  the 
country,  but  near  this  town  there  are  plenty  to  be  had. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  pp.  19,  20. 

Thk  size  of  the  holdings  in  this  barony  has  been  rather  increased  of  late  years. 

The  junction  of  farms  has  not  been  very  considerable  in  this  barony.  The  system  first 
commenced  about  six  or  seven  years  ago,  but  this  has  been  the  more  frequent  during  the  last 
two  or  three  yearn.  The  following  cases  were  mentioned  by  the  witnesses.  A year  ago  seven 
occupiers,  of  from  8 to  25  acres  each,  were  ejected  in  the  parish  of  Kilranelagh,  their  houses 
pulled  down,  and  the  land  has  been  since  occupied  by  the  landlord.  Last  spring  in  the 
parish  of  Baltinglass  seven  occupiers  of  cabins  and  small  holdings  were  ejected,  their  cabins 
pulled  down,  and  the  land  given  to  one  person.  Five  years  ago  two  small  farms  were  added  to 
a larger  one.  In  the  parish  of  Rathbran  three  years  ago,  six  occupiers  of  from  7 to  30  acres 
of  land,  and  13  labourers  were  ejected,  the  houses  pulled  down,  and  the  land  thrown  into  one 
farm.  Eight  years  ago  15  or  16  families,  a few  of  them  labourers,  but  most  of  them  small 
occupiers  of  land,  were  ejected,  the  cabins  pulled  down,  and  the  land  added  to  that  of  the  land- 
lord. Five  years  ago  in  the  parish  of  Kilranelagh  16  small  occupiers  of  land  were  ejected  and 
their  land  thrown  into  three  larger  farms.  Six  years  ago  in  the  parish  of  Ballinure,  six  or  seven 
tenants  were  ejected,  and  their  land  given  to  a large  farmer.  Eight  years  ago  in  the  parish  of 
Ballinure,  1 5 occupiers  of  land,  of  from  10  to  15  acres  each  were  ejected,  their  houses  pulled  down, 
and  their  land  converted  into  two  large  farms.  Five  years  ago  in  Baltinglass  parish,  six  small 
occupiers  of  land  were  ejected,  their  houses  pulled  down  and  the  land  thrown  into  one  farm. 

The  motives  of  the  proprietors  in  joining  farms,  are  considered  to  be  to  get  more  solvent 
and  responsible  tenants,  to  improve  agriculture,  to  lay  down  land  to  grass  in  consequence  of 
the  low  price  of  grain,  and  to  diminish  and  keep  down  the  population  from  the  fear  of  poor 
laws.  “The  abolition  of  40s.  freeholders,  the  wish  to  extinguish  obnoxious  voters,  and  to 
create  more  subservient  ones,  are  also  causes  which  have  led  to  the  doing  away  with  small 
farms.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Lalor,  p.  r.,  Mr.  Coogan,  and  others.) 

The  great  subdivision  of  land  leads  to  some  but  to  no  very  considerable  waste  in  the  nu- 
merous ditches  it  renders  necessary. 

All  the  witnesses  agree  that,  little  or  no  difference  is  observable  between  the  crops  of  large 
and  small  holders,  but  that,  if  any,  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  the  small  holders.  The  small 
farmer  can  afford  to  till  equally  as  well  as  the  large  farmer,  as  the  manual  and  personal 
labour  and  minute  care  and  attention  which  small  holders  can  bestow  on  their  little  farms, 
make  up  for  the  greater  expense  which  they  are  put  to  for  horse-labour  and  other  operations. 
In  quality  of  seed,  or  quantity  of  manure,  no  difference  is  generally  observable  between  the. 
two  classes,  except  that  in  seed  the  large  farmer  goes  occasionally  to  more  expense  in  getting  it  of 
a superior  quality  from  other  places.  As  to  manure  the  small  farmer  keeps  as  much  stock  and 
makes  quite  as  much  manure,  if  not  more,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  land,  as  the  larger 
one.  Tile  latter  has,  however,  a great  advantage  in  being  able  to  rest  and  improve  the  land 
by  laying  it.  down  to  grass  for  a number  of  years,  which  the  small  farmer  has  not  a sufficient 
extent  of  land  to  be  able  to  do.  The  same  defective  mode  of  cropping  being  usual  among  all 
classes  of  farmers,  (except  a few  gentlemen  and  large  farmers)  the  only  advantage  in  the 
mode  of  cropping  possessed  by  the  large  farmer  is  that  just  mentioned  of  alternately  laying  his 
land  down  to  grass. 

Much  of  the  land  formerly  under  tillage  in  the  small  farms,  has,  since  its  conversion  into 
large  farms,  been  laid  down  to  grass;  in  this  state  it  now  probably  produces  more  profit  to  the 
tenant  on  account  of  the  lovv  prices  of  grain  for  some  years  past,  but  less  to  the  landlord, 
because  small  farms  always  let  much  higher  than  large,  and  the  landlord  has,  therefore, 
generally  to  reduce  the  rent  upon  their  conversion  into  large  farms.  In  convenience  for  follow- 
ing  a rotation  of  crops  there  is  little  difference  between  large  and  small  farms,  except  as  far 
ns  relates  to  laying  the  land  down  to  grass  for  a number  of  years  to  rest  and  improve  ; but 
if  kept  continually  under  tillage,  and  improved  by  green  and  root  crops,  that  system  can 
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be  followed  nearly  as  easily  upon  10  acres  of  land  as  upon  100.  All  who  have  tried  and 
adopted  such  a system  here,  have  found  it  materially  increase  production.  Under  all  usual 
circumstances,  it  requires  and  will  pay  for  a larger  amount  of  labour,  not  only  by  means  of 
increased  production,  but  because  a skilful  farmer,  with  a fair  quality  of  land,  can  vary  his 
rotation  of  crops  to  meet  a fall  of  prices  in  any  particular  article  of  produce,  diminishing  or 
increasing  his  grain  crops,  and  his  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep,  according  as  the  prices  of  corn, 
meat,  wool,  &c.  rise  or  fall.  Only  one  experiment  of  this  system  (to  any  extent)  has  been 
made  in  this  barony.  This  has  been  done  by  a young  gentleman  farmer  who  went  to  Scot- 
land to  learn  agriculture,  and  who  has  now  adopted  the  Scotch  system  upon  his  farm  ; it  has 
been  successful  as  far  as  tried,  but  as  it  is  only  two  years  since  he  entered  the  farm  no  certain 
opinion  can  yet  be  given  of  the  result. 

The  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  cropping,  though  confined  to  a general  increase 
in  the  sowing  of  potatoes,  has  almost  entirely  superseded  fallows  in  this  and  most  other  districts. 

In  many  cases  the  small  holders,  who  are  not  able  to  perform  all  the  requisite  work  of  their 
own  farms,  are,  to  their  manifest  loss,  reluctant  to  call  in  additional  labour ; but  they  more 
frequently  borrow  from  and  lend  to  each  other  horses  and  men,  so  that  the  loss  incurred  in 
this  manner  is  not  of  any  great  extent.  It  very  seldom  happens  that  any  part  of  the  land  of 
small  farmers  is  left  untilled,  because  there  are  always  plenty  of  persons  to  be  found  ready  to 
hire  it  for  the  season,  if  the  occupiers  were  unable  to  crop  it  themselves ; when  it  does  occur, 
it  generally  arises  from  want  of  means  to  get  seed  and  manure,  though  sometimes  it  arises  from 
the  want,  of  horses  to  get  the  land  ready  in  time. 

Ejected  tenants  generally  become  labourers,  and  are  dispersed  all  over  the  country.  Many 
of  them  crowd  to  the  towns  and  their  vicinity;  many  have  come  to  this  town  (Baltinglass) 
after  being  ejected  from  their  little  holdings  or  cabins.  They  seldom  take  much  property  away 
with  them  from  their  holdings,  their  little  farming  stock,  live  and  dead,  being  usually  sold  oif 
to  pay  up  their  arrears  of  rent;  but  even  if  they  have  anything  it  is  soon  spent  and  dwindled 
to  nothing  in  maintaining  themselves,  and  in  moving  about  before  they  can  get  a permanent 
place  of  refuge.  A few'  of  them  seek  shelter  in  the  cabins  of  the  peasantry  on  the  adjoining 
estates : none  have  been  located  by  their  landlords  on  waste  lands.  In  some  cases  the  land- 
lords have  so  far  assisted  them  as  to  remit  their  arrears  of  rent,  or  to  make  them  some  little 
allow'ance  for  their  interest  in  the  land ; the  former,  how'ever,  wras  w'here  the  tenants  were  so 
poor  that  they  had  little  or  no  means  of  paying  those  arrears.  No  landlords  in  this  barony 
have  assisted  them  to  emigrate ; but  this  has  been  done  to  a considerable  extent  by  a rich  and 
extensive  proprietor  in  an  adjoining  barony.  Most  of  the  tenants  ejected  in  this  barony  have 
undergone  great  privations  of  every  description.  One  of  them,  w'ho  previously  held  25  acres 
of  land,  took  a cabin  and  two  acres  of  barren  mountain,  near  Baltinglass,  working  also  as  a 
labourer.  The  change  of  fortune  and  of  habits,  and  the  extreme  poverty  he  fell  into,  so 
affected  him,  that  he  died  of  grief,  exhaustion,  and  want,  two  years  afterwards,  while  working 
as  a labourer  at  a new'  road;  his  family  have  been  since  his  death,  and  are  now,  in  the  greatest 
misery.  (This  case  w’as  known  to  almost  all  the  witnesses  present,  as  it  occurred  close  to  the 
town,  and  created  a great  sensation  in  the  neighbourhood.)  Michael  Dempsey  stated  that 
two  other  small  farmers,  who  had  been  ejected  from  their  holdings,  came  to  reside  in  the  town 
and  became  labourers ; both  fell  into  great  distress,  and  the  wife  of  one  of  them  died  from 
fretting  and  want,  within  a few'  months.  He  has  known  their  families  to  be  frequently  reduced 
to  one  meal  a day',  and  had  he  not  given  them  food  they  must  have  died  from  absolute  starva- 
tion. There  were  many  others  in  and  near  the  town,  and  disposed  on  the  mountains  in  this 
barony,  w'ho  had  suffered  and  were  now  suffering  great  hardship  and  privations. 

None  of  these  tenants  have  settled  on  bog  or  mountain  lands. 

However,  the  alterations  of  small  farms  into  large  might  be  considered  requisite  for  the 
public  good ; it  is  impossible  with  the  present  rents  and  prices,  and  the  expence  of  all  buildings, 
fences,  and  improvements  thrown  upon  the  tenants  by  their  landlords,  that,  the  peasantry  could 
provide  against  such  changes,  and  for  the  same  reasons  they  are  without  capital  to  take  the 
risk  of  crops.  Being  unable  to  subsist  and  pay  their  rent  in  case  of  failure,  a single  bad  season 
throw's  them  into  arrears  and  embarrassments,  from  which  they  never  can  recover. 

Very  few  of  the  small  tenantry  would  be  willing  to  give  up  their  farms  to  emigrate  to 
America,  free  of  expense,  except  those  who  are  so  far  overcome  with  arrears  and  difficulties  as 
to  be  under  momentary  expectation  of  being  ejected ; but  even  these  generally  cling  with  des- 
perate pertinacity  to  their  little  holding,  fondly  hoping  that  some  good  turn  of  fortune  may 
occur  to  extricate  them  from  that  situation. 

From  the  system  of  laying  down  the  land  to  grass  at  the  time  of  junction,  very  few  of  the 
ejected  tenantry  are  required  as  labourers  on  the  enlarged  farms.  When  the  land  is  converted 
to  grass,  not  one  person  is  employed  to  every  20  employed  before,  and  even  when  kept  in  tillage 
not  or.e  to  every  three  or  four. 

All  the  labourers  and  small  farmers  agree  that  even  though  the  ejected  tenants  were  well 
employed  as  labourers,  they  would  not  be  as  well  off,  nor  “ anything  like  it,”  as  when  they 
held  land. 

Two  years  generally  intervene  after  the  ejection  of  the  small  tenantry  before  the  enlarged 
farm  is  completely  fit  for  occupation. 

If  the  population  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  a larger  portion  of  it  is  unemployed  when  the 
farms  are  large  than  when  they  are  small. 

The  rent  of  large  farms  is  generally  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  small  ones ; 
but  the  difference  is  often  much  greater.  There  are  very  numerous  applicants  for  both  descrip- 
tions, though  it  may  possibly  be  rather  more  difficult  to  obtain  a desirable  tenant  for  a large 
than  for  a small  one.  The  competition  being  thus  less  for  large  farms,  the  rent  is  least  upon 
the  class  best  able  to  pay. 
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into  the  CONDITION  of  the  POORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND.. 

The  witnesses  thus  state  the  comparative  advantage  to  the  landlord  of  letting  his  land  in 
large  or  in  small  farms  : 

The  smaller  farms,  say  of  10  acres,  let  at  much  higher  rents,  which  are  generally  as  well 
paid  as  those  of  the  larger  farms,  but  they  are  much  more  troublesome.  The  larger  fanners 
lay  much  of  the  land  down  to  grass,  which  improves  it,  and  increases  the  value  of  the  estate,  not 
in  the  amount  of  rent,  but  either  for  sale  or  mortgage. 

As  no  farmer  here  keeps  any  account  of  the  produce  and  expenses  of  his  farm,  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  getting  anything  like  satisfactory  information  as  to  the  proportions  of  the 
produce  that  go  respectively  to  labour,  rent,  and  profit ; but  after  much  cross-examination  and 
inquiry,  the  proportions  appeared  to  be  about  two-fifths  for  rent,  two-fifths  for  labour  of  men 
and  horses,  and  one-fifth  for  seed,  taxes,  and  incidental  charges.  The  only  profit  and  means 
of  maintenance  for  the  farmer’s  family,  seem  to  be  the  amount  charged  for  manual  labour, 
which  is  performed  almost  entirely  by  the  occupier  and  his  family. 

Not  only  all  the  roads  through  the  farm  and  cross  roads  adjoining  the  land  are  included  in  1 
the  measurement  of  the  farm,  and  paid  for  as  available  land,  but  even  all  the  turnpike  and  other 
high  roads  adjoining.  It  is  thought  that  this  charge  increases  the  rent  from  one-twelfth  to 

one-tenth. 

The  peasantry  very  seldom  resist  ejection,  and  only  when  they  think  that  they  are  not 
legally  ejected.  Rather  than  run  any  risk  of  trouble  and  perhaps  violence,  (at  least  this  is 
presumed  to  be  the  reason)  landlords  sometimes  pay  tenants  to  quit  and  give  up  quiet  posses- 
sion. Notices  threatening  those  who  take  the  enlarged  farms  are  sometimes  privately  served 
and  posted  up,  but  it  is  never  known  by  whom,  as  no  open  threats  are  used. 

15  or  20  years  ago  outrages  consequent  on  ejection  from  farms  were  not  unfrequent,  and 
a few'  cases  of  burning  or  attempting  to  burn  houses  have  occurred  within  the  last  few  years ; 
but  of  late  the  country  has  been  extremely  peaceable  and  free  from  outrage  of  any  kind. 
This,  how'ever,  Michael  Coogan,  and  the  most  intelligent  of  the  small  farmers  and  labourers, 
said  (and  it  was  confirmed  by  several  persons  in  other  parts  of  the  barony  well  acquainted  with 
the  condition  and  feeling  of  the  working  classes)  was  not  owing  to  any  improvement  in  the 
situation  of  the  lower  orders,  which  was  such,  on  the  contrary,  as  wrould  render  outrage  and 
insubordination  more  frequent  than  ever,  but  to  the  hope  which  they  now  entertained  that 
their  long  disregarded  grievances  were  at  length  about  to  be  redressed,  that  they  had  some 
chance  of  having  justice  done  them,  and  of  seeing  the  rich  and  the  poor  placed  upon  a par 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  that  every  ipeans  was  about  to  be  adopted  to  improve  their 
condition. 

The  fear  of  outrage  may,  in  some  cases,  have  prevented  the  ejection  of  the  small  tenantry ; 
but  neither  this,  nor  still  less  the  fear  of  causing  distress,  would  seem  to  have  had  such  an 
effect,  if  the  conduct  of  the  majority  of  landlords  is  to  be  taken  as  a criterion  of  their  senti- 
ments and  feelings.  Such  w'as  the  opinion  of  all  the  witnesses.  It  is  not  supposed  that  any 
tenants  of  a higher  class  promote  or  sanction  such  outrages. 

In  the  cases  where  small  farms  have  been  converted  to  large,  it  is  not  thought  that  the 
capital  of  the  large  holder  has  been  generally  greater  than  the  combined  capitals  of  the  pre- 
vious tenants. 

No  English  or  Scotch  farmers  have  hired  farms  here : it  is  not  supposed  that  they  have 
been  deterred,  from  apprehension  of  danger  to  their  lives  or  properties. 

A provision  for  the  support  of  ejected  tenants  would,  to  a certain  extent,  remove  their  ani- 
mosity against  persons  taking  their  farms,  and  probably  so  far  as  to  prevent  actual  outrage 
and  violence ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a bad  feeling  would  still  exist.  Their  attachment  to 
then-  farms  is  so  great  that,  unless  the  temptations  to  quit  them  were  very  great,  they  would, 
in  most  cases,  prefer  remaining  in  them  to  even  a better  provision  elsew'here. 

An  immense  extent  of  this  barony  is  waste  mountain  land,  on  w'hich  persons  might  be 
located  with  advantage.  The  witnesses  thought  it  amounted  to  2,000*  acres,  or  more,  and 
that  the  poor  wrnuld  bring  it  into  cultivation,  and  maintain  themselves  with  very  little  assist- 
ance, if  it  were  let  to  them  on  reasonable  terms.  The  feasibility  of  this  is  best  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner  found  little  patches  of  oats  and  potatoes  on  the 
side  and  even  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains ; and  that,  upon  one  where  the  proprietor  has  en- 
couraged and  assisted  his  tenants  by  a reduction  of  rent,  and  some  allowance  for  lime,  cultiva- 
tion has  extended  over  the  whole  side  and  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

Late  leases  contain  clauses  against  subletting,  the  penalty  being  generally  forfeiture  of  the 
lease — sometimes  double  and  treble  rent.  There  are  no  clauses  restricting  the  tenants  to  resi- 
dence on  their  farms.  The  landlords  have  very  generally  exerted  themselves  to  prevent  sub- 
divisions and  the  erection  of  labourers’  cabins.  However,  some  landed  proprietors  here  per- 
mit the  subdivision  of  farms  in  some  cases. 

It  is  now  much  more  difficult  for  a poor  man  to  procure  a cabin  than  it  was  formerly,  in 
consequence  of  so  many  having  been  pulled  down  of  late  years,  but  still  more  from  the  increase 
of  population. 


For  the  Names  of  those  xoho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  21. 

The  barony  contains  35,370  acres,  according  to  the  old  calculation  under  which  the  county 
taxes  are  assessed  ( Baronial  Collector).  The  following  Table  shows  the  numbers  of  each  class 
of  occupiers  in  the  barony : — 


* It  turns  out  upon  further  inquiry  that  it  amounts  to  4,000  or  5,000  acres,  which  are  now  either 
totally  unproductive,  or,  being  in  a rough  state  of  nature,  produce  comparatively  a mere  trifle  under 
sheep  or  young  cattle. 

PPP2 
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Number  of  persons  in  the  barony  who  hold  partions  of  land 
Not  exceeding  one  acre 
Not  exceeding  five  acre 
Exceeding  five  and  not  exceeding  10  acres 
Exceeding 
Exceedinj 
Exceedinj 
Exceedinj 
Exceedin 

The  size  of  farms  has  i 
date  farms,  not  liking  to  have  too  great  a population  on  their  estates. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  effectual  junction  of  farms  to  any  very  considerable 
> extent:  an  instance  near  Ennistymon,  in  1827,  was  mentioned.  Mr.  Mahony  said,  that 
“ about  seven  years  ago,  in  Cloney  parish,  nine  families  were  moved  off  a farm,  and  located  on 
new  mountain  land  by  the  proprietor.  There  were  42  acres  in  the  farm,  and  it  was  all  let  to  one 
tenant  who  had  formerly  held  part  of  the  land.” 

The  object  in  joining  farms  is  no  doubt  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  superabundant,  population. 
The  witnesses  said  they  could  give  no  reason  why  the  junction  of  farms  did  not  arise  till 
lately.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  having  inquired  whether  the  great  subdivision  leads  to 
considerable  waste  of  land  in  the  numerous  ditches  and  fences  thus  rendered  necessary,  were 
answered  that,  it  is  often  thought  that  the  numerous  fences,  through  the  shelter  they  afford,  do 

more  good  than  if  there  were  fewer. — (M‘ Either  tny,  Stack,  Welsh,  and  Mahony.) It  was 

the  general  opinion  that  the  quantity  of  produce  raised  on  the  small  holdings  was  equal  to  that 
yielded  by  larger  ones.  It  is,  however,  true  that  a small  farmer  cannot  afford  to  use  his  land 
as  well  as  a large  farmer;  he  cannot  in  general  apply  so  much  manure  to  his  land,  and  the 
poor  tenant  often  plants  worse  seed  than  the  large  farmer ; but  if  the  farmer  cannot  bring 
manure  to  the  land,  for  want  of  horses  and  carts,  the  land  must  become  exhausted. 

In  Cloney  parish,  land  which  was  let  in  new  and  larger  farms,  six  of  seven  years  ago,  is 
evidently  in  better  condition,  and  must  be  more  productive. — ( Dr.  Murray,  Carroll,  Hanlon, 

Moriarty.) The  land  in  question  is  still  continued  principally  in  tillage.  In  general,  with 

regard  to  the  comparative  amount  of  produce  on  large  and  small  farms,  the  witnesses  stated 
that  a greater  produce  is  got  from  the  land  of  the  small  farms  in  this  district  than  from  the 
larger  ones ; the  small  farmer  takes  more  pains  with  his  small  plot  of  land,  and  carefully  digs 
and  plants  every  corner  of  it,  and  gets  often  a sufficient,  quantity  of  manure  from  the  sea  ; but 
many  of  the  small  farmers  cannot  get  enough  manure  lor  want  of  horses  and  carts.  The 
poorer  farmers,  in  consequence  of  having  so  little  land,  keep  it  more  perpetually  tilled.  The 
production  would  certainly  be  'materially  increased  by  a more  systematic  course  of  crops. 
Fallowing  is  not  practised.  I, ess  manure  will  serve  for  potatoes,  planted,  according  to  the 
new  system,  in  drills  with  a plough,  than  when  set  in  beds.  The  English  system  of  cropping 
has  not  been  tried  here.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  land  in  this  barony,  held  by  small  farmers, 
which  has  not  been  tilled  in  such  good  season  as  it  would  have  been,  if  they  had  been  able  to 

pay  for  the  hire  of  labour. — (Stack,  Welsh  and  Mahony.) The  poor  and  small  farmers 

more  frequently  exchange  labour  with  one  another  than  hire  it  for  money.  All  the  land  would 
be  greatly  improved  by  more  labour  ; but  the  exact  amount  of  loss  sustained  by  not  employing 
sufficient  labour  cannot  be  stated.  Small  patches  of  potato  and  corn  ground  are  not  unfre- 
quently  left  unfilled.  Mr.  Mahony  says  that  in  Kilmanaheen  parish  he  saw  this  year  two 
pieces  of  potato  ground,  about  a quarter  of  an  acre  each,  left  barren,  because  the  holders  had 
not  seed  potatoes  to  plant  in  them.  Mr.  Welsh  says  that  in  Kilmacrihy  parish  he  saw  this 
year  half  an  acre  of  land  which  the  holder  could  not  find  potato  seed  for ; and  that,  he  (Mr. 
Welsh),  in  consequence,  lent  the  man  potatoes  to  plant  it  with.  Another  person  in  the  parish 
also  gave  seed  to  twro  other  men,  who  could  not  otherwise  have  planted  their  potato  gardens. 
Mr.  Daly  says  that  he  this  year  let  an  acre  and  a half  to  two  tenants,  who  could  not  find  seed 
for  the  land,  and  left  it  barren ; and  another  of  his  tenants  planted  his  half-acre  with  miserable 
seed  that  he  had  picked  up  in  different  potato  gardens,  where  it  had  been  left  as  worthless. 
The  cause  of  these  occurrences  always  is,  that  money  cannot  be  found  to  buy  seed  ; the  labour 
and  assistance  can  always  be  obtained. 

To  the  question.  What  has  become  of  those  who  were  ejected  ? it  was  replied.  “ that  those 
in  Cloney  parish  were  settled  on  new  land  by  the  proprietor;  those  from  Kilfalboy  parish 
have  been  dispersed  through  the  country ; they  have  all  gone  to  the  bad a good  many  of 
them,  it  was  added,  “ took  new  little  pieces  of  land  on  the  mountains  from  other  landlords.” 

— (Carroll,  Slattery,  Hayley,  Moriarty.) -They  took  very  little  away  with  them ; they  had 

no  stock  or  corn  to  carry  off'  some  of  them  get  shelter  among  their  neighbours.  There  has 
been  no  attempt  on  their  part  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  commons  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Mr.  Carroll  says  that  in  the  parish  of  Kilfarboy,  there  were  two  farms  of  1,000  acres  each, 
held  under  middle-men,  which  had  become  excessively  cottiered,  so  much  so  that  200  or 
300  families  lived  on  them.  Two  years  ago,  when  the  last  life  in  the  middle-man’s  lease 
dropped,  the  head  landlord  gave  notice  to  quit  to  72  families,  who  held  from  one  to  five  acres 
of  land  each  ; when  the  time  of  notice  had  expired  they  peaceably  left  their  houses,  which 
were  immediately  pulled  down.  The  land  they  held  was  let  to  other  tenants  who  had  been 
before  living  and  occupying  land  on  the  same  estate.  Those  who  were  ejected  were  allowed 
to  take  with  them  the  materials  of  their  houses,  but  they  had  no  stock,  or  produce,  except  a 
few  potatoes.  Their  landlord  offered  them  a passage  1o  America,  but  none  of  them  would 
accept  it.  They  have  become  dispersed  in  various  directions  through  the  country.  A few 
families  have  got  pieces  of  wild  land  from  other  proprietors,  which  they  are  reclaiming; 
but  they  are  not  doing  well,  as  the  land  they  have  is  very  bad,  and  they  themselves  were 
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always  supposed  to  be  ill-doing  people.  There  are  still  some  hundred  persons  living  on 
those  two  farms,  which  are  let  in  small  portions  to  a number  of  tenants.  Only  one  new  tenant 
was  brought  on  the  land  when  the  others  were  ejected. 

Dr.  Murray  says,  that  in  Cloney  parish,  about  eight  years  ago,  a proprietor  removed 
about  20  families,  who  each  held  a few  acres  of  land,  to  some  uncultivated  land,  giving  each 
of  them  a separate  portion.  The  laud  they  were  located  on  is  not  of  very  good  quality,  and  is 
a long  way  from  sea  manure.  They  have  done  only  moderately  well,  but  are  better  oft'  than 
they  were  before.  Their  old  land,  which  is  non'  held  in  somewhat  larger  farms,  wears  a much 
better  appearance  than  it  did  when  it  was  more  divided  among  cottiers  ,and  appears  to  be  more 
productive.  The  former  landlords  of  ejected  lenants  do  not,  in  general,  locate  them.  It  was 
stated  that  not  above  10  families  have  got  new  places  on  the  mountains  from  any  landlord. 
A few  of  the  ejected  tenants  have  gone  to  America,  but  nothing  could  be  learned  as  to  how 
they  had  succeeded.  “ Those  who  were  ejected  must,  no  doubt,  have  undergone  much  suffering,”  ■ 
said  the  witnesses ; but  we  did  not  hear  much  said  about  the  distress  they  were  undergoing. 
In  another  instance  mentioned  by  the  witnesses,  the  persons  ejected  have  been  located  on 
mountain  land,  but  not  by  the  assistance  of  the  person  from  whose  ground  they  were  ejected. 

“ They  have  much  hard  work  before  them,”  said  the  witnesses,  “ as  the  places  they  have  got 
are  very  bad,  and  no  one  else  would  occupy  them.” — ( Carroll , Slattery,  Hay  ley , Moriarty.) 

Persons  without  capital  are  unable  to  take  the  risk  of  crops,  and  they  cannot  subsist  and  pay 

their  rent  in  case  of  failure  of  the  crops  of  one  year.  Nevertheless  very  few  of  those  who  now 
hold  land  would  go  to  America  if  means  were  provided  to  send  them  there ; some  who  are 
greatly  in  arrear,  and  in  great  distress,  might  accept  a passage,  but  no  others. 

The  witnesses  stated  that  those  who  were  turned  off  the  land  in  Cloney  parish  are  not  at 
all  employed  as  labourers  on  the  same  land ; those  who  have  the  land  are  able,  in  most 
seasons,  to  till  it  with,  their  own  families.  Those  who  were  ejected,  it  was  added,  were  a bad 
doing  set  when  they  had  land,  and  they  are  in  a bad  condition  still ; but  it  was  agreed  that 
those  who  now  have  the  land  from  which  the  former  were  ejected  are  improving  it  by  using 
much  more  manure,  and  making  it  more  productive,  and  it  seems,  more  actual  labour  is 
expended  on  it,  though,  perhaps,  there  are  not  so  many'  persons  residing  there.  The  old 
bounds  were  levelled  without  difficulty,  and  new  and  larger  fields  were  formed ; the  land  had 
been  much' exhausted,  but  the  plentifulness  of  sea  manure  enabled  the  new  tenants  soon  to 
make  it  productive. 

On  the  farm  in  Kilmanaheen  parish,  near  Enistymon,  which  was  formed  out  of  several 

small  holdings,  the  rent  has  been  rather  raised  on  the  new  farmer. — ( Mahony .) There 

would  be  no  difficulty  here  in  finding  a tenant  for  a vacant  farm  of  any  size,  whether  large  or 
small.  The  smallest  plots  of  land  are  let  at  the  highest  price. — ( Stack , Welsh,  Mahony .) 

Opinions  vary  upon  the  question  as  to  which  is  the  best  for  the  landlord  on  an  average  of 

years,  100  acres  let  to  one  man,  or  divided  among  10  men.  “ If  100  acres  were  divided 
into  20  acre  farms,  the  landlord  would  receive  most  money,  and  the  land,  probably,  not  be  dete- 
riorated, provided  the  landlord  gave  proper  attention  to.  his  tenants.” — (Archdeacon  H kitty, 

Mr.  ./.  Macnamara,  Flanagan.) Mr.  Macnamara  said  that  if 'the  land  was  situated  low, 

and  already'  tilled,  he  thought  one  tenant  would  be  most  profitable  to  the  landlord.  Roads, 
fences,  and  rivers  are  always  surveyed  on  the  farmers ; this  of  course  renders  the  real  rent  paid 
considerably  above  the  nominal  rate.  The  amount  of  this  difference'  varies,  of  course,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  ; it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  5 or  10  per  cent. 

The  peasantry  do  not  generally  resist  ejectment.  In  the  case  mentioned  in  Kilfarboy  parish, 
there  was  no  resistance,  nor  did  the  ejected  tenantry  threaten  those  who  took  the  enlarged 
farms  : the  new  occupiers  of  the  land  had  been  neighbours  and  tenants  on  the  same  property ; 
there  was  no  outrage  committed. 

The  fear  of  creating  distress  may'  have  prevented  some  landlords  from  ejecting  their  smallest 
tenants,  and  this,  perhaps,  has  prevented  a more  rapid  junction  of  farms.  But  the  witnesses 
thought  it  was  not  fear  of  outrage  which  has  prevented  it.  It  was  supposed  in  1831,  that 
farmers,  above  the  smallest  class,  sanctioned  the  outrages  which  were  then  committed. — -(Mr. 

John  Macnamara.) But,  it  seems,  they  were  not  charged  with  more  than  having  sanctioned 

and  given  their  countenance  to  them.  Mr.  Mahony  says,  that  in  Kilmanaheen  he  knows 
four  farmers  on  the  bank  of  the  river  that  have  half  its  breadth  measured  to  them  as  land. 

The  following  exhibits  their  nominal  and  real  size  : — 

One  farm  of  42  acres  has  three- fourths  of  an  acre  of  river. 

One  farm  of  three  acres,  has  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  river. 

One  farm  of  12  acres  has  half  an  acre  of  river. 

One  farm  of  12  acres  has  half  an  acre  of  river. 

Mr.  Daly  says  that  he  holds  two  farms  in  Kilmanaheen  parish,  which  with  two  adjoining 
farms  have  the  following  quantities  of  road  measured  and  charged  on  them  as  land. 


No.  of 

Acres  in  each 

Proportion  of  Road  charged  to 
each  Farm. 

11 

one-quarter  of  an  acre. 

81- 

one-sixth  of  an  acre. 

H 

one-third  of  an  acre. 

12 

one-third  of  an  acre. 

“ There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  tenants  to  take  enlarged  farms  if  they  were  formed, 

and  to  be  let.” — ( Stack , Welsh,  Mahony .) The  new  tenant  on  the  farm  in  Kilmanaheen 

parish,  which  several  people  were  ejected  from,  was  the  most  wealthy  man  in  the  land ; those 
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who  were  turned  off  had  nothing.  No  English  or  Scotch  farmers  have  come  into  the  barony. 
Some  witnesses  were  doubtful  as  to  whether  any  landlords  have  been  deterred,  from  the  appre- 
hension of  danger  to  their  lives  and  their  property,  from  attempting  the  junction  of  farms. 

The  tenants  who  were  ejected  in  Kilmanaheen  parish  did  not  show  any  animosity  to  their 
successor ; there  were  disturbances  in  the  country  after  that  period,  and  he  was  never  molested 
or  annoyed  in  any  way : nevertheless  the  peasantry  entertain  a general  feeling  of  attachment 
to  the  place  of  their  birth ; they  prefer  remaining  there  to  going  elsewhere,  even  in  cases  where 
they  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  they  will  be  better  provided  for.  There  is  in  most  of  the 
parishes  of  the  barony  a great  deal  of  uncultivated  land  that  might  be  advantageously 
reclaimed. 

Non-alienation  clauses,  and  non-subletting  clauses,  have  been  inserted  in  all  late  leases. — 

(Dean  Stgckjwle.) Tenants  are  generally  restricted  to  residence  upon  tillage  farms,  but  on 

grazing  ones  the  tenant  frequently  lives  at  a distance  of  10  or  12  miles.  Landlords  now 
endeavour  by  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  strangers  settling  on  their  property.  It 
is  decidedly  more  difficult  now  for  a poor  man  to  procure  a place  for  a house  than  it  was 
formerly  ; if  once  a poor  person  gets  a house  to  live  in  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  him  out 
of  it. 


For  the  Names  of  those  ivlio  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  22. 

The  barony  contains  1,260  reduced  acres ; there  is  no  measurement  by  plantation  or  statute 
acres.  A holding  is  measured  by  the  number  of  cows  for  which  a tenant  pays  cess,  tillage 
being  taken  with  pasture  ground  in  the  measurement.  According  to  the  baronial  collector, 


the  landholders  in  the  barony  may  be  divided  as  follows : — 

Persons  paying  cess  for  less  than  one  cow  ....  50 

Not  exceeding  one  cow  .......  340 

Exceeding  one  and  not  exceeding  two  cows  . . • • 550 

Exceeding  two  and  not  exceeding  five  cows  ....  450 

Exceeding  five  and  not  exceeding  10  cows  . . . .150 

Exceeding  10  and  not  exceeding  15  cows  . . . 70 

Exceeding  15  and  not  exceeding  20  cows  . . . . 15 

Total  . . . 1,625 


The  size  of  the  holdings  of  land  has  been  diminishing  up  to  the  present  time.  As  far  as  the 
landlord  as  the  power,  he  checks  it ; “ yet.  I scarcely  ever  go  into  any  part  of  the  country  that 
I do  not  see  new  cabins  where  I had  not  known  any  before.  All  landowners  have  a desire  to 
get  rid  of  the  over  population  on  their  land,  and  to  increase  the  size  of  farms ; but  the  difficulty 
of  finding  fresh  places  for  the  ejected  people  is  so  great,  that  very  few  farms  have  been  enlarged. 
In  the  parish  of  Dromed  I have  an  estate  which  was  not  much  over  peopled  when  I got  it, 
27  years  ago  ; I have  always  prevented  the  division  of  the  farms  among  the  different  members 
of  the  tenants’  families,  but  it.  has  required  constant  watchfulness,  and  I have  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  doing  it.  That  property  has  not  now1  more  people  on  it  than  it  had  when  it 
came  into  my  possession ; there  were  at  first  a number  of  poor  tenants  on  one  part  of  it,  but  I 

bought  them  out.” — (Mr.  Butler.) “ When  subdivision  takes  place,  it  is  allowed  by  the 

landlords  only  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  the  inhabitants.” — (Mr.  Butler.) 

“ In  any  cases  when  a farm  has  been  enlarged  the  former  tenants  have  been  put  on  new  wrild 
land.  None  have  been  ejected,  except  for  non-payment  of  rent.” — (Mr.  Butler.) 

“ The  subdivision  of  land  does  not  lead  to  any  considerable  waste  from  ditches  or  fences.”— 

(Mr.  James  O'  Connell.) “ The  tilled  land  is  but  a small  portion  of  the  whole  barony.” — 

(Mr.  Butter.) As  to  the  comparative  produce  of  large  and  small  holdings,  it  is  said  that 

in  quality  there  would  not  be  much  difference,  but  as  to  quantity  there  is  a difference  of 
opinion.  “ I think  the  large  farmer  would,  acre  for  acre,  produce  more  from  his  land.” — 

(Mr.  Butler.) “ I think  the  small  holder  will  produce  more  by  dint  of  his  labour  than  the 

large  farmer  (such  as  are  in  this  county)  would  by  a little  extra  skill.” — (Mr.  James  O'Connell, 

Dr.  Barry,  Mr.  Fitzgerald.) “ I think  the  small  tenants  use  worse  seed  than  the  larger 

ones,  and  when  at  a distance  from  the  sea,  use  less  manure.  When  near  the  sea,  they 

manure  equally  well.” — (Mr.  Butler.) It  is  said,  further,  that  the  want  of  skill  and  space 

for  systematic  cropping,  and  the  ignorance  of  artificial  manures,  must  lead  to  the  exhaustion  of 
the  land.  As  to  the  comparative  expense  of  cultivation  it  is  said,  “ The  small  tenant  does  not 

feel  the  labour  which  is  his  own.  Most  of  the  tilled  land  here  is  dug.” — (Mr.  Butler.) 

“ The  tillage  on  the  small  holdings  is  principally  for  the  support  of  the  tenant,  and  he  follows 

such  a system  as  will  produce  him  most  food  for  the  year.” — (Mr.  James  O'Connell.) 

I think  I get  much  more  produce  by  using  a better  system.  Good  cropping  supersedes  fallows 

and  lessens  the  expenditure  on  manure. — (Mr.  Mahony.) “On  ground  where  a plough  can 

be  used,  systematic  cropping  does  not  require  so  much  labour  as  the  common  system,  but  it 

would  pay  for  more.” — (Mr.  Mahony.) “A  fanner  w’ould  certainly  employ  more  labour 

than  he  does  at  present,  if  he  could  hire  it,  and  his  land  would  be  more  productive.” — (Messrs. 

Mahony,  Biitler,  and  J ames  O'Connell.) “ They  often  exchange  labour  with  one  another.”— 

(Mr.  Butler.) Land  is  sometimes  left  untilled  for  want  of  sea-weed,  which  the  farmers, 

not  on  the  sea  coast,  can  only  procure  when  it  is  cast  ashore  by  storms,  (the  sea-weed  on  the 
rocks  being  private  property,)  and  if  there  are  no  heavy  winds  in  the  spring,  which  drive  a 
quantity  of  it  into  the  bays  and  creeks,  they  have  no  means  of  manuring  the  land  they  have 
already  dug.  Land  is  also  sometimes  left  unplanted,  as  this  year,  from  inability  to  buy  the 
seed.” — (Mr.  James  O'Connell.) 

Tenants  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent-  have  been  located  by  their  landlords  “ on  the  barren 
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parts  of  the  farms  they  were  bred  on.” — (Mr.  Butler.) “ In  the  parish  of  Dromed  a consi- 

derable number  of  people  were  taken  from  one  part  of  the  property  and  placed  on  mountain 
land  at  a very  small  rent.  They  were  a sort  of  swarm  from  a hive,  which  was  still  left  at  the 
old  quarters.  They  have  brought  a good  deal  of  the  mountain  land  into  cultivation,  and  seem 

to  be  tolerably  comfortable.” — (Mr.  Butler.) Mr.  Welsh  says,  “ About  five  years  ago  Mr. 

John  Barnard  turned  five  or  six  tenants  off  their  farms  because  they  could  not  pay  their  rents, 
and  he  located  them  on  some  untilled  land,  of  which  he  gave  them  10  or  12  acres  each  gratis, 
built  them  houses,  and  gave  them  £5  each  to  buy  a horse,  with  which  to  draw  sea-manure  to 
the  ground.  He  also  made  them  a road  from  the  sea  to  their  land,  and  they  have  succeeded 

very  well  since.” “Ejected  tenantry  have  not  emigrated.” — (Mr.  Mahony.) There  has 

been  no  instance  here  of  such  persons  suffering  much  distress.  Those  who  have  been  settled 
on  bog  or  ^mountain  have  done  well.  Small  farmers  can  never  be  expected  to  have  much  of  a 
fund  as  a resource  to  meet  such  changes.  “ Those  who  are  unable  to  pay  their  rent  must  natu- 
rally sink  into  a lower  class,  and  lose  many  comforts  which  they  cannot  have  without  land.” — ( M r. 

Butler.) Small  farmers  cannot  subsist  and  pay  their  rents  in  case  of  a deficiency  of  crops. 

Many  would  be  willing  to  emigrate.  “ I think  there  are  many  in  the  barony  who  would  give 
up  their  holdings  if  they  could  get  to  America  free.” — (Mr.  Mahony.) 

“There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  tenants  for  a farm  of  any  average  size.” — (Mr.  Butler.) 

Land  is  let  in  large  farms  for  a less  amount  of  nominal  rent  than  in  small  farms.  “ A 

hundred  acres  let  amongst  ten  men  will  pay  less  and  be  more  exhausted  on  an  average  num- 
ber of  years  than  if  let  to  only  one  man.” — (Mr.  Butler.) 

“ The  principal  obstacle  to  junctions  of  small  holdings  so  as  to  make  large  farms  is,  that 
landowners  cannot  tell  what  to  do  with  the  people  whom  they  must  eject.” — (Mr.  Butler.) 

“ Ejectments  have  so  seldom  taken  place  that  I have  heard  of  no  cases  of  resistance.  Eject- 
ments have  not.  been  prevented  by  fear  of  outrage.” — (Mr.  Butler.) 

“ Unless  farms  were  enlarged  in  great  numbers  I think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing fit  tenants.” — (Mr.  Mahony.) No  farmers  have  come  here  from  England  or  Scotland 

to  hire  farms. 

It  is  said  that  the  peasantry  have  a strong  attachment  to  their  native  place.  “ I think  they 
would  rather  remain  at  home  in  wretchedness  than  go  to  a fair,  prospect  of  a better  provision 

elsewhere.” — (Mr.  Butler.) Mr.  James  O'  Connell  says,  “ In  the  parish  of  Dromed  I had 

some  tenants  whom  I wished  to  remove  into  only  the  next  parish,  and  to  land  which  they 
knew  to  be  better  than  what  they  were  occupying,  and  which  belonged,  as  well  as  the  land  they 
were  on,  to  myself,  but  I could  not  persuade  them  to  move ; and  I am  convinced  that  their 
only  reason  wras  a blind  attachment  to  their  native  parish.” 

“ There  is  a great  deal  of  waste  land  in  the  barony.  Very  much  of  the  mountain  and  boo' 
land  might  be  brought  into  cultivation,  but  roads  and  facilities  of  access  would  be  necessary.” — 
(Mr.  James  O'  Connell.) 

“ In  the  rare  cases  where  leases  have  been  given  clauses  of  non-alienation  and  non-subletting 

have  been  inserted.” — (Mr.  James  O'Connell.) “ A few  farmer's  hold  two  farms,  and  it  is 

not  objected  to  by  others,  but  I should  object  to  non-residence.” 

“ The  penalty  for  failing  to  abide  by  clauses  is  generally  forfeiture  of  the  lease  or  a double 

rent.” — (Mr.  O'Connell.) “It  is  a great  deal  more  difficult  now  for  a poor  man  to  procure  a 

place  for  a house  than  it  was  formerly,  and  they  often  try  to  build  on  land  without  permission. 
I yesterday  heard  the  noise  of  a mason’s  hammer  as  I was  walking  in.  my  own  garden,  and 
looking  out,  I saw  a cabin  erecting  close  by.  I found  that  a man  wanted  a house  and  had 
fixed  on  that  place  for  it,  without  asking  any  permission  from  the  owner  and  occupier  of  the 
land,  and  if  I had  not  stopped  it  I should  have  had  a new  tenant  against  my  wishes  in  a very 
few  days.” — (Mr.  Butler.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  loho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  22. 

The  barony  contains  36,240  plantation  acres.  The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity 
contained  in  each  parish,  both  in  reduced,  and  in  plantation  acres. 


Parish.  Reduced  Acres.  Plantation  Acres. 

Tralee.  . . . contains  410  or  at  5 plantation  acres  each  2,050 

Ralass  . ...  , , 502  ditto 2,510 

Cloherbrien  . . ,,  405  ditto.  . . 2,025 

Ballynahaglish  ,,  445  ditto 2,225 

Arena 290  ditto 1,450 

Kilorglin  . . . ,,  345  ditto 1,725 

Kilcoalman  . . ,,  409  ditto 2,045 

Kill  alia  ...  ,,  240  ditto 1,200 

Kilgarry  lander.  ,,  318  ditto • . 1,590 

Brosna  ...  ,,  140  ditto.  700 

Castle  Island  . ,,  790  ditto 3,950 

Ballincuslane  . ,,  560  ditto 2,S00 

Killintierna . . ,,  440  ditto 2,200 

Currens  ...  ,,  26S  ditto 1,340 

Ballvmacelligott  ,,  752  ditto 3,760 

O'Brennan  . . ,,  200  ditto 1,000 

Nohaville  . . , , 258  ditto 1 , 290 

Ballyseedy  . . , , 184  ditto 920 

Dysart  ....  ,,  292  ditto 1,460 

Total  ....  7,24S  Total  ....  36,240 


Consolidation  of 
Farms, 

and  Dislodged 
Tenantry. 

Munster. 
County  Kerry. 

Examinations 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Iveragh. 


Effect  of  the  Con- 
solidation of  Farms 
upon  Rents. 


Impediments  to 
Junction. 


Facilities  for  Junc- 
tion. 


Prevention  of  Sub- 
division. 


Barony  Trughe- 
nackmy. 
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Consolidation  c 
and  Farms, 
Dislodged 
Tenantry. 

Munster. 
County  Kerry. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar. 

Truglienackmy. 


The  Extent  to  which 
the  Conjunction  of 
Farms  has  been 
carried. 


Causes  of  Junction. 


Effects  on  Popula- 
tion. 
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? “ This  return,”  says  Mr.  Chute,  high  constable,  by  whom  it  is  furnished,  “ refers  only  to 

lands  which  are  of  good  quality,  and  not  to  the  inferior  or  mountain  lands,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible, at  present,  to  ascertain  what  number  of  plantation  acres  go  to  a reduced  acre  of  the 
latter  description.”  A return  of  the  number  of  farmers,  with  the  size  of  their  holdings,  could 
not  be  obtained  from  the  entire  barony.  The  following  is  from  the  parish  of  Castle  Island, 
which  contains,  according  to  the  preceding  statement,  790  reduced  acres,  or  3,950  plantation 
acres : — 

Number  of  persons  who  hold  not  exceeding  1 acre 35 

Not  exceeding  5 acres 62 

Exceeding  5,  and  not  exceeding  10  acres 31 

Exceeding  10,  and  not  exceeding  20  acres 65 

Exceeding  20,  and  not  exceeding  50  acres . 84 

Exceeding  50,  and  not  exceeding  80  acres 41 

Exceeding  80,  and  not  exceeding  100  acres 16 

Exceeding  100  acres 4 

It  is  said,  “ The  size  of  holdings  has  generally  decreased  of  late  years.  The  low  ground 
has  been  chan°-ed  very  much  from  pasture  to  tillage,  and  the  mountain  land  is  being  brought 

every  year  more  and  more  into  cultivation.” — (Messrs.  Miles  and  Roche.) Mr.  Powell 

says,  “ The  only  farms  which  have  been  increased  in  size  are  those  which  were  formerly  held 
in  common  by  a number  of  tenants  after  the  late  war;  and  in  1825  a great  number  of  these 
tenants  failed,  and  then  the  landlords  seized  the  opportunity  and  let  the  land  that  had  been 
held  by  a number  of  tenants  in  common,  to  one  or  two  individuals.  Their  motives  were,  to 
ensure  the  rent,  and  to  cause  improvement  to  be  made.  On  the  low  grounds,  as  well  as 
among  the  mountains,  the  farms  have  been  of  late,  years  rather  reduced  in  size  than  otherwise ; 
that  may  be  owing  to  grass  land  having  been  so  much  converted  into  tillage.”  “ Grass 
land  has  been  brought  into  tillage  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  butter,  and  the  operation  of 
the  Tithe  Composition  Act,  which  equalises  the  tithe  on  grass  and  ploughed  land.” — (.Messrs. 
■Powell,  Miles,  &c.) 

There  has  been  no  case  where  a number  of  small  holders  were  dispossessed  for  die  purpose 
of  forming  a large  farm.  The  following  case  of  ejection  was  mentioned: — 

“ In  the  parish  of  Kilcoleman,  about  four  years  ago,  70  or  80  families  were  ejected.  They 
lived  in  cabins,  without  holding  any  lands,  and  were  employed  in  fishing ; they  had  settled 
there  during  the  minority  of  the  proprietor,  on  a farm  that  was  under  lease,  and  were  em- 
ployed in  a fishery  belonging  to  another  estate.  When  he  obtained  possession  of  his  property, 
he  found  it.  burth'ened  with  many  hundred  cottages,  and  he  gave  notice  to  quit  to  70  or  80 
families,  who  were  employed  on  another  person’s  estate.  When  they  were  ejected,  they  got 
cabins  on  their  employer’s  land,  and  continued  to  work  at  the  fishery  as  before.  — (Mr.  Miles 

and  Mr.  Meredith.) -Mr.  Miles  states  the  following  similar  case : — “ A proprietor  in  the 

parish  of  Kilcoleman,  on  coming  of  age,  about  15  years  ago,  found  that  his  estate  had  been 
much  neglected  by  the  agent,  and  that  the  population  of  it  had  risen  to  1,300  souls.  Many 
of  them  were  mere  squatters,  who  had  been  attracted  there  by  some  fisheries  belonging  to 
other  proprietors,  and  by  the  ease  with  which  they  could  get  sea  manure  to  grow  their  pota- 
toes. They  had  been  allowed  to  settle  there  in  such  numbers,  through  the  extreme  negligence 
of  the  agent.  The  owner  of  the  land  found  it  quite  necessary  to  get  rid  of  this  population, 
that  was  in  no  way  originally  connected  with  his  estate,  and  his  intention  was  known  for  two 
or  three  years  before  he  put  it  into  execution.  He  then  let  to  two  or  three  riew  tenants,  the 
land  on  which  about  150  of  these  families  had  settled  themselves,  and  the  latter  quietly  left 
the  property,  carrying  off  what  crops  they  had,  and  any  part  of  their  cabins  that  they  chose; 
some  of  them  had  been  preparing  cabins  in  other  places  beforehand ; a number  went  to  a 
neighbouring  fishing  village,  and  built  cabins  for  themselves;  about  half  a dozen  had  cabins 
built  for  them  by  the  proprietor,  whose  ground  they  had  left,  and  had  a few  acres  of  wild  land 
o-iven  them  ; some  also  had  small  pieces  of  uncultivated  land  allotted  to  them,  but  they  have 
not  done  well  on  it.  Some  went  into  the  towns,  but  the  majority  remained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. I never  heard  that' they  suffered  much  when  they  left  their  original  homes;  they  had 
their  crops,  and  whatever  they  were  able  to  take  with  them,  and  had  known  for  some  years  that 
they  must.  go.  I now  hold  the  farm,  part,  of  which  was  occupied  by  about  20  of  these  families, 
for  o-ardens ; I occasionally  employ  two  or  three  of  the  men  as  labourers.  The  produce  of  the 
ground  which  they  occupied,  is  now  much  increased.  It  was  too  wet  to  bear  any  crops  while 
they  had  it,  though  it  is  by  nature  the  richest  salt  marsh,  and  hardly  ever  requires  manure.” 

It  is  stated  that  the  subdivision  of  land  causes  considerable  waste,  by  the  numerous  ditches 
which  it.  renders  necessary  : — “ On  large  farms  fields  are  always  of  a greater  size  than  on 
small  holdings ; a farmer  will  never  have  the  loss,  expense,  and  inconvenience  of  a greater 
number  of  fences  than  are  necessary.”  “ Small  holders  till  their  ground  with  a spade,  and 
probably  as  well  as  large  farmers,  although  with  greater  expense ; we  think,  however,  that  they 
sow  worse  seed,  and  certainly  use  less  manure,  than  (hose  farmers  who  have  more  land.” — 

(Messrs.  Powell  and  Roche.) It  is  stated,  further,  that  the  want  of  skill  and  space  for 

systematic  cropping,  and  ignorance  of  artificial  manures,  lead  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  land ; 
that  “ the  land  of  the  small  holder  is  more  often  exhausted  and  obliged  to  rest,  than  the 
ground  of  larger  farmers,  the  small  occupier  being  always  worse  supplied  with  manure.” 

It  is  thought  that  small  farmers,  by  their  extra  labour,  would  obtain  a greater  quantity  of 
produce,  of  the  same  quality,  ’from  200  acres  of  land,  than  a single  farmer  could : “ Small 
farms,  however,  are  cultivated  at  a greater  expense,  because  the  spade  is  used  instead  of  the 
plough.” 

Mr.  Powell  has  no  doubt  that  an  alternation  of  crops  does  very  much  increase  the  produce, 
dhethinks  that  a systematic  course  might  be  followed  on  a farm  of  any  size.  The  same  witness 
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aYS  « Land  here  hardly  requires  fallowing,  but,  if  a field  was  to  be  laid  down  with  grass,  it 
would  always  be  cleaner  after  a fallow  than  under  any  other  system.  Systematic  cropping 
cives  a greater  return,  but  would' not  employ  so  much  labour  as  the  present  system.  Turnips 
,j0  not  require  so  much  labour  as  potatoes,  nor  clover  as  corn.”  Small  farmers  seldom  hire 
labour  for  money.  They  work  for  each  other  on  hurried  occasions.  It  often  happens  that 
labourers  being  unable  to  procure  seed  or  manure  for  con  acre,  which  they  have  taken,  are 
obliged  to  leave  it  untilled ; but  this  does  not  occur  with  small  farmers.  All  the  witnesses 
agree  that  the  cause  of  part  of  the  con  acre  land  rerpaining  untilled  does  not  arise  from 
sloth : it  may  occasionally  from  want  of  foresight,  but  if  generally  does  from  want  of  capital. 

It  is  stated  that  seven  or  eight  families  of  tenants  in  common  were  ejected  from  their  hold- 
ings, on  an  estate  in  the  parish  of  Castle  Island ; and  the  landlord  prepared  new  locations  for 
them,  by  building  houses  on  a good  road-side,  and  giving  them  30  or  40  acres  of  new  land,  at 
a most  easy  rent,  for  a term  of  years ; he  plso  gave  them  a stated  allowance  of  lime.  They 
have  done  as  well  as  possible,  and  are  in  very  much  better  circumstances  than  when  they 
were  removed  from  the  land  which  they  had  been  holding  in  common  for  a length  of  time.” — 
(Mr.  Miles.) — — “ In  another  instance,  in  the  same  parish,  a great  number  who  had  been 
tenants  in  common  were  removed,  and  located  by  another  landlord  on  new  land,  in  separate 

farms.” — (Mr.  Miles.) The  same  witness  says,  “ I have  given  tenants  as  much  as  £16 

apiece,  and  forgiven  them  large  arrears,  to  give  up  possession.  It  is  quite  a common  thing 
to  get  rid  of  bad  tenants  by  this  means.  I do  not  know  any  instance  of  ejected  tenants 

emigrating,  or  of  such  persons  suffering  much  distress.” The  tenants  located  as  above 

mentioned  have,  it  is  stated,  “ been  settled  several  years,  and  have  done  very  well : they  had 
hardly  a horse  and  cart  amongst  them  at  first,  and  now  they  are  well  provided  with  stock  and 

implements,  and  have  many  acres  of  useful  ground  cultivated.” — (Mr.  Miles.) As  to  the 

effect  of  offering  a free  passage,  Mr.  O’Leary  says,  “ I think  that  few  farmers  would  be  willing 

to  give  up  their  land  and  emigrate,  but  numbers  of  the  labourers  would  accept  the  offer.” 

“ Let  people  have  ever  so  little  land,  it  increases  their  comfort.” — (Mr.  Powell , Mr.  O’Leary.) 

Mr.  Miles  says,  “ I know  from  experience  that,  spade  cultivation  requires  about  four  times 
the  amount  of  labour  that  will  till  the  ground  with  a plough.  I feel  no  doubt  that  the  skill 
of  the  large  farmer,  and  the  good  implements  and  machinery  he  uses,  must  lessen  the  labour 
required  on  land  which  has  formerly  been  in  tillage.” 

“ We  think  that  the  smaller  farms  are  always  at  a higher  rent  than  the  larger  ones.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  getting  tenants  for  a farm  of  any  size.” — (Messrs.  Powell,  O’Leary,  &c.) 

“ Small  farmers  make  less  profit  from  their  land,  and  it  is  more  exhausted  under  them.  I 

think,  however,  that  the  labour  requisite  on  small  farms  is  so  much  done  by  the  families  of 
the  tenants,  that  the  advantage  counterbalances  the  superior  skill  of  the  larger  holders.” — 
(Mr.  O'Leary.) “ Roads,  fences,  and  wastes  (except  on  Lord  Headley’s  lands),  are  sur- 

veyed on  the  farmer  ; we  cannot  state  the  proportionate  loss  suffered  by  the  latter,  as  it  varies 
on  every  farm.  The  greater  number  of  farms,  however,  are  taken  in  the  lump,  without  any 
measurement.  On  a farm  held  by  Mr.  Bailey,  the  waste,  from  roads,  has  been  ascertained 
to  be  one  acre  in  13.  On  Mr.  Quinlan’s  farm  the  river  is  measured  in,  and  he  pays  rent  for 
between  five  and  six  acres  of  water  in  a farm  rather  exceeding  100  acres.” — (Messrs.  Powell, 
Miles,  Roche.) 

“ At  the  end  of  the  war,  and  for  some  years  after,  many  tenancies  in  common  were  changed, 
through  the  breaking  of  tenants  into  separate  holdings,  and  the  tenants  then  frequently  re- 
sisted ejection : when  ejected  they  frequently  manifested  displeasure,  but  no  acts  of  violence 

took  place.” — (Mr.  O’Leary.) “ We  have  no  doubt  that  the  fear  of  producing  distress, 

by  ejection,  prevents  many  landlords  from  increasing  the  size  of  holdings  ; but  they  do  not 
dread  outrage,  and,  consequently,  are  not  prevented  by  such  a fear.” — (Messrs.  Chute,  O'Leary, 

Powell.) “ There  has  been  no  impediment  to  consolidation  of  farms  from  the  difficulty  of 

finding  fit  tenants  for  large  holdings : there  are  plenty  of  tenants  to  be  found  for  farms 
of  every  size.  The  large  farmers  here  possess  more  capital  than  the  whole  number 
of  small  tenants  who  formerly  held  the  farms  in  common.” — (Messrs.  Chute,  O'Leary, 

Powell.) “ There  have  been  no  instances  of  English  or  Scotch  farmers  having  come 

over  here  to  hire  farms ; Scotch  stewards  of  gentlemen  have  often  taken  farms,  but  they  did 
not  come  over  t.o  this  country  for  the  purpose.  I am  fully  aware  that  there  are  impres- 
sions unfavourable  to  Ireland  on  tire  other  side  of  the  water,  but  those  are  incorrect  with  respect 

to  this  part  of  the  country.” — (Mr.  Chute.) “ I think  that  they  come  to  towns  and  settle 

there  in  business,  and  that  that  proves  that  they  think  their  property  secure  in  this  country ; 
and  that  they  do  not  take  farms  because  they  do  not  believe  they  could  get  land  at  a rent 
which  would  leave  them  a sufficient  surplus.” — (Mr.  O'  Leai-y.) 

“ If  small  tenants  knew  to  a certainty  that  there  was  a better  place  for  them,  I do  not 
think  that  their  natural  attachment  to  their  native  homes  would  prevent  them  from  going  to 

It.” — (Mr.  Powell.) “ There  are  large  tracts  of  land  among  the  mountains  that  might  be 

cultivated  with  advantage,  and  they  are  coming  rapidly  into  tillage  wherever  the  landlords  are 
assisting  and  encouraging  their  tenantry.” — (Mr.  Miles.) 

“ In  modern  leases  non-subletting  clauses  are  inserted ; there  may  still  be  some  landlords 
who  do  not  require  them.  Tenants  are  restricted  to  occupation,  but  not  to  residence — the  latter 
is  not  thought  necessary.  Many  farmers  have  two  distinct  farms.  The  penalty  for  failing  to 
abide  by  clauses  is  a sum  of  money  to  be  levied  as  rent : the  amount  varies  very  much.  The 
general  feeling  and  desire  of  landlords  are  to  prevent  subdivision  ; but  there  are  some  who  allow 

subletting  clauses.”. — (Mr.  Miles.) The  same  witness  says,  “ On  mountain  or  unenclosed 

land,  those  tenants  who  have  subletting  clauses  in  their  leases  can  improve  land  by  letting  it 
to  labourers,  which  they  would  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  do  themselves.  I took  such 
a farm,  and  asked  for  a subletting  clause,  which  the  landlord  refused ; but  a few  years  after 
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he  saw  that  certain  parts  of  the  land  could  not  be  profitably  cultivated  except  in  small 
patches  by  working-men,  and  he  gave  me  a subletting  clause,  that  I might  be  able  to  get  men 
to  take  and  cultivate  those  parts  of  the  farm.  The  landlord  did  this,  perceiving  that  it  was  for 
his  own  interest.  Subletting  clauses  might  be  restricted  and  guarded  as  the  landlord  thought 
necessary.” 

“ It  is  a great  deal  more  difficult  now  than  it  was  formerly  for  a poor  man  to  obtain  a place 
to  build  a house ; he  cannot  get  a spot  of  ground  for  the  purpose  more  easily  on  the  moun- 
tains than  on  the  low  ground.” — (Mr.  Miles.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  pp.  23, 24. 

The  district  contains — Acres. 

In  Shanid . 21,124 

In  Lower  Conello 21,525 

Total 42,649 

The  whole  is  divided  amongst  the  following  classes  of  tenants : — 

Number  of  persons  who  hold  not  exceeding  1 acre 189 

Not  exceeding  5 acres - 350 

Exceeding  5,  not  exceeding  10  acres 575 

Exceeding  10,  not  exceeding  20  acres 643 

Number  of  persons  who  hold  exceeding  20,  and  not  exceeding  50  acres.  551 

Exceeding  50,  and  not  exceeding  80  acres 87 

Exceeding  80,  and  not  exceeding  100  acres  . 32 

Exceeding  100  acres 38 

The  size  of  holdings  has  increased  of  late  years.  “ The  motives  for  altering  the  size  were 
to  have  the  land  improved,  and  the  rent  made  more  secure.” — (Mr.  Mjdcahy.) 

“ Some  years  ago  many  farms  were  consolidated.” — (Mr.  Deely.) “ That  has  been  the 

case,  in  some  degree,  in  Shanid.” — (Messrs.  Jameson  and  Costello.) “The  practice  of 

joining  farms  commenced  about  10  years  ago.” — -(Messrs.  Costello  and  Fitzgerald.) “It 

is  increasing.” — (Mr.  Fitzgerald .) “In  Longhill  30  families  were  dislodged  in  1829,  and 

that  land  is  now  held  partly  by  the  proprietor  and  partly  by  seven  or  eight  tenants,  princi- 
pally new  men.” — (Messrs.  Costello,  Mulcahy,  and  Fitzgerald.) 

“ It  is  stated  that  landlords  formerly  divided  the  land  to  increase  the  40j.  freeholders ; now 
these  men  have  no  votes,  and  this  is  one  reason  of  the  junctions.  Middle-men  also  divided 
the  land  formerly.” — “ Great  subdivision  of  land  leads  to  considerable  waste  by  the  numerous 

ditches  and  fences  which  it  renders  necessary.” “ A quantity  of  land  would  produce  more  in 

the  hands  of  one  man  than  if  divided  amongst  several,  and  the  quality  of  the  produce  would 

be  at  least  as  good.” — (Messrs.  Mulcahy,  Fitzgerald,  and  Costello.) It  is  said  that,  a small 

farmer  cannot  in  general  afford  to  till  as  well  as  a large  holder,  that  the  land  of  the  former  is 
worse  manured,  but  that  small  tenants  are  as  particular  in  their  seed  of  all  sorts  as  the  larger 
farmers.  Mr.  Brown,  however,  says,  “ Last  year  I posted  notices  through  my  neighbour- 
hood, advertising  that  I had  some  particularly  prime  seed  wheat  to  sell.  Many  farmers  of 
different  classes  came  to  look  at  it ; they  acknowledged  that  it  was  much  superior  to  their 
own,  and  that  they  wished  they  could  have  such  seed ; but  they  had  no  money,  and  must  be 
contented  to  sow  such  as  they  had  grown.  In  the  end  I was  obliged  to  sell  the  wheat  to  a 
miller  to  grind.” 

Amongst  small  farmers  want  of  skill  and  space  for  systematic  cropping,  and  ignorance  of 
artificial  manures,  lead  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  land. 

On  consolidated  farms  the  produce  per  acre  has  been  increased.  “ I speak  from  expe- 
rience on  farms  joined  together  in  the  parish  of  Longhill.”  It  is  stated  that  in  Longhill,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Shanid,  the  joined  farms  have  been  turned  into  pasture,  and  in  that  way  pro- 
duce more  profit  than  they  formerly  did  in  tillage.  In  Glin  the  joined  farms  are  more  tilled. 

A good  system  of  agriculture  might  be  followed  on  a small  farm  if  it  was  divided  into 
very  small  fields ; but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  small  tenants  should  generally  be  able, 
through  inconvenience,  want  of  means,  and  want  of  skill,  to  follow  a good  course  of  props. 

— (Mr.  Power,  &c.) Mr.  Brown  says,  “ In  the  year  1822  Lord  Southwell  let  160  acres  to 

seven  tenants,  in  separate  farms,  of  rather  above  20  acres  each.  The  land  was  uncultivated 
moorland.  Such  sized  farms  were  so  capable  of  good  management,  that  they  are  now 
entirely  cultivated,  in  very  good  condition,  and  worth  at  least  double  the  rent  that  could  be 
got  for  them  when  they  were  let  to  these  tenants.  The  rent  has  been  always  most  punctually 

paid.” — " Summer  fallowing  is  not  the  custom  here.” — (Mr.  Condon,  &c.) “ Systematic 

cropping  both  requires,  and  will  pay  for,  more  labour  than  the  present  system.  It  will  require 

less  actual  manual  labour.”— (Messrs.  O'Leary,  M‘Coy,  and  Jameson.) If  small  farmers 

had  money  they  would  hire  more  labour  than  they  do  at  present.  “ They  often  exchange 
labour  with  each  other  ; they  also  give  manual  labour  in  exchange  for  horse-w’ork,  but  it  is 

more  difficult  to  get  this  exchange.” — (Messrs.  O'Leary  and  Jameson.) It  sometimes 

occurs,  but  it  is  not  common,  that  the  land  of  small  farmers  is  left  untilled  for  want  of  seed. 

“When  tenantry  were  ejected  they  were  dispersed  through  different  parts  of  the  country ; 
some,  went  into  the  towns,  and  others  got  small  holdings  elsewhere.  The  great  majority  of 
tenants  ejected  are  turned  off' their  farms  because  they  owe  arrears  of  rent.” — (Messrs.  Brown 

and  Royal.) “ They  often  seek  shelter  for  a short  time  amongst  the  peasantry  of  adjoin- 

ingestates.” 

The  witnesses  knew  no  instance  of  their  taking  forcible  possession  of  commons,  or  of  their 
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being  located  by  landlords  on  waste  lands.  “In  Glenogue  a small  village  was  pulled  down 
by  the  occupiers  themselves,  they  receiving  £2  or  £3  apiece  and  the  materials.” — (Colonel 

Dickson.) “ I think  that  in  most  instances  something  is  given  to  small  tenants  to  quit 

their  holdings.” — (Mr.  Brown.) The  witnesses  know  no  instance  of  a landlord  assisting 

ejected  tenantry  to  pay  their  passage  to  America.  Generally  speaking  emigrants  have  done 
well.  The  witnesses  do  not  know  of  any  cases  of  great  hardship  from  ejection.  A number 
were  ejected  in  Longhill  parish,  but  they  only  know  from  hearsay  that  they  suffered  much. 
« In  Longhill  parish  30  families  were  ejected  in  1829 ; they  did  not  all  get  shelter,  though 
we  cannot  say  they  suffered  much  from  exposure  or  weather.  A neighbouring  farmer,  who 
hacl  a lease,  gave  some  of  them  places  to  erect  cabins  ; they  are  still  there,  and  work  as 
labourers  w’hen  they  can  get  employment.  It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  all  the  remainder ; 
some  got  land  elsewhere,  and  some  of  the  most  destitute,  or  least  active  and  energetic,  took 
refuge  in  the  suburbs  of  the  towns,  where  the  most  miserable  part  of  the  population  are 

always  to  be  found.” — (Messrs.  Mulcahy,  Fitzgerald,  Costello,  and  Jameson.) “ I do  not 

think  the  peasantry  have  the  possibility  of  making  provision  by  saving  against  such  changes; 

they  have  enough  to  do  to  support  life.” — (Mr.  Brown,  &c.) “ I think  those  who  are  in 

distress  would  be  willing  to  give  up  their  farms  if  means  were  provided  for  sending  them  to 
America.  Some  would  stay  at  home,  under  almost  any  circumstances,  from  attachment  to 
their  native  places  ; but  I do  not  think  that  feeling  would  have  an  effect  generally.” — (Messrs. 
Brown,  Deely,  &c.) 

With  respect  to  the  proportion  of  ejected  tenantry  which  might  be  employed  on  enlarged 
farms  it  is  said,  “ It  must  vary  very  much  ; if  they  are  turned  into  grazing  farms  very  little 
labour  is  wanted.” — “ Oil  Balnagoul  three  or  four  ejected  tenants  are  now  employed  as 

labourers.” — (Mr.  O'Leary.) “ Such  a person  is  not  as  well  off,  being  a labourer,  as  when 

he  held  land  ; certainly  not  if  he  does  not  get  quite  regular  employment,  which  is  scarce ; his 
family  would  be  able  to  do  something  when  he  had  land,  but  they  would  get  hardly  any  work 

otherwise.” — (Messrs.  Shine  and  Deely.) “ After  the  ejection  of  small  tenantry,  an 

enlarged  farm  would  take  three  or  four  years  before  it  could  be  got  into  a proper  state  to  follow 

a system.” — (Mr.  O'Leary.) “ Less  manual  labour  is  employed  on  enlarged  farms  than 

on  the  same  quantity  of  land  in  small  holdings.” — (Knight  of  Glin  and  Mr.  O'Leary.) 

“ I think  small  tenants  would  take  land  at  10  per  cent,  higher  than  a large  farmer.” — 

(Messrs.  Brown,  Power,  Delmege,  and  Shine.) “ Small  tenants  would  offer  20  per  cent. 

higher.” — (Mr.  O'Leary.) It  is  stated  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  a tenant  for  a 

large  farm.  “ A landlord,  letting  100  acres  to  one  man,  would,  at  the  end  of  a number  of 
years,  have  received  more  money  than  if  he  let  the  same  quantity  amongst  10  men.” — (Messrs. 

Brown,  Poioer,  M‘Coy,  and  O'Leary.) With  respect  to  the  proportions  according  to  which 

the  produce  of  land  is  distributed  into  rent,  profit,  and  wages,  it  is  said,  " A tillage  farm  of 
50  acres  (40  acres  ploughed)  would  produce  not  more  than  £200  in  value;  the  rent 
would  be  from  £100  to  £120;  the  labour  of  five  men,  at  £7  apiece,  would  amount  to  £35; 
and  a pair  of  horses  would  cost  £40  per  annum.  This  would  leave  nothing  but  a labourer’s 
wages  for  the  farmer’s  support.  The  calculation  is  at  the  present  prices,  as  we  cannot  tell 

what  the  average  of  seven  years  would  be.” — (Messrs.  Deely,  Shine,  Delmege.) Mr. 

Power  says  that  more  labour  would  be  wanted,  and  makes  this  calculation  at  the  present 
prices.  I hirty-three  acres  of  prime  land,  all  under  the  plough,  cropped  with  wheat,  oats,  and 
potatoes,  worth,  one  acre  with  another,  £6  per  acre,  would  yield  a produce  of  £200. 


£.  s.  d. 

Rent  of  33  acres,  at  £2.  10s 82  10  0 

1,950  days’  labour,  equal  to  6£  men,  at  £8  per  annum 52  0 0 

Three  horses,  at  £20  per  annum  each,  and  £5  wear  of  the  three  . 65  0 0 

Leaving,  for  other  expenses  and  fanner’s  profit . 0 10  0 


Total £200  0 0 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  however,  says,  “The  crops  on  such  ground  ought  to  be  £8  per  ac 
present  prices,  and  then  the  calculation  would  be 

n.  ^ £-  s-  d- 
25  acres,  at  £8  per  annum,  produce 200  0 0 


Rent  of  25  acres,  at  £-2.  10s.  per  acre . 62  10  0 

Labour  of  4J  men,  at  £8  each 36  0 0 

Two  horses,  at  £22 44  q g 

^axe.s 300 

Leaving  a balance  to  pay  all  outgoing  bills,  wear  and  tear,  tolls, 

lime,  or  other  manure,  and  profit . 54  10  0 


Total £200  0 0 


On  a farm  of  20  acres  there  is  from  one  to  two  acres  waste  from  fences,  but  everything 
depends  on  the  length  of  frontage  to  the  road,  and  its  width.” — (Mr.  Delmege.) 

It  is  stated  that  the  peasantry  generally  resist  ejection ; sometimes  they  are  ejected  by  law, 
an  sometimes  bought  out : when  farms  have  been  enlarged  threatening  notices  have  been  very 
lequently  posted.”  No  instance  is  known  of  junction  of  farms  being,  prevented  by  fear  of  the 
distress  which  would  follow  from  ejection,  or  by  fear  of  outrages. 

1 tv  '.10t  ^hik  there  is  any  difficulty  in  finding  a proper  tenant  for  any  average-sized  farm, 

tl 16  pGr  ^a£e  or  pasture.” — (Mr.  Brown.) “ One  would  be  found  more  easily  for  a pasture 

hr 11  l°r  a .a£e  *avm'” — (C°l-  Dickson.) “ I think  the  capital  of  a farmer  holding  an  en- 

'gecl  farm  is  greater  than  the  combined  capital  of  the  former  small  tenants.” — (Mr.  Broum  ) 
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Bar.  Coshlea. 
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tion. 


“ There  have  been  no  instances  of  farmers  having  come  over  from  England  or  Scotland  to 

hire  farms  here.  “ I should  think  such  persons  have  been  deterred  by  the  apprehension  of 
danger  to  their  lives  and  properties.” — (Mr.  Blennerhasset .) 

■ “If, ejected  tenantry  were  certain  of  £1  for  their  support,  without  work  being  required,  they 
would  be  very  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  it ; a large  proportion  of  the  small  tenants  would  then 

of  themselves  leave  their  holdings.” — (Messrs.  Brown,  Royal,  and  Col.  Dickson.) It  is  also 

said,  “ If  they  were  convinced  that  a better  provision  were  provided  for  them  they  would  prefer 
it ; but,  if  it  was  at  a distance,  their  attachment  to  their  friends  would  render  that  an  objection.” 
With  respect  to  reclaimable  land  it  is  said,  “ In  the  eastern  parts  of  this  barony  there  is  much 
land  that  will  pay  for  improvement : it  is  mountain  and  bog  land,  and  it  is  gradually  becoming' 
tilled.  That  land  is  private  property.  It  requires  money  to  drain  and  lime  it.” — (Messrs. 
O'Leary,  Deely,  and  Mulcahy.) 

“ I aiways  insert  in  leases  a clause  of  non-alienation  and  non-subletting,  and  I think  others  do 

so  generally.” — (Mr.  Broicn  and  Mr.  O'Leary.) “If  a tenant  occupies  a farm  I do  not 

insist  on  residence,  and  I think  that  is  the  general  custom  and  feeling.  The  penalty  on  failing 
to  abide  by  clauses  is  an  increased  rent.  It  is  usual  in  all  new  leases  to  put  in  a clause  to  pre- 
vent subdivision.  It  is  the  general  object  of  landlords  to  prevent  the  subletting  of  land.” — (Mr. 
Brown.) — ■ — “ It  is  more  difficult  now  for  a poor  man  to  procure  a place  to  build  a house  on 
than  it  was  formerly ; a farmer  under  a new  lease  cannot  grant  such  a place,  and  the  lanil- 
'owners  show,  by  the  nature  of  their  leases,  that  they  want  to  discourage  it.” — (Mr.  Brown.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  25. 

This  barony  contains  29,978  plantation  acres  (according  to  the  county  tax  books),  divided 


am'ong  the  following  classes  of  holders 

Number  of  persons  who  hold  not  exceeding  1 acre  . . . . . . 110 

Not  exceeding  5 acres  . . . . ‘ . . 397 

Exceeding.  5,  and  not  exceeding  10  acres  . . 531 

Exceeding^  10,  and  not  exceeding  20  acres 531 

Exceeding  20,  and  not  exceeding  50  acres 385 

Exceeding  50,  and  not  exceeding  80  acres  35 

Exceeding  80,  and  not  exceeding  100  acres  ........  5 

Exceeding  100  acres 15 

Whenever  proprietors  have  had  an  opportunity  they  have  increased  the  size  of  the  holdings, 
but  the  system  of  enlarging  farms  has  not  been  acted  on  to  a great  extent  in  this  barony.  On 
one  large  estate  it  is  said  “land  has  been  rather  let  in  smaller . portions.”  The  motives. for 
increasing  the  size  of  farms  were  “ the  actual  want  of  stability  among  the  small  farmers,  the 


desire  of  the  landlord  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  land,  and  to  rid  his  property  of  an  over- 
population.”— (Messrs.  Coote,  Bennett,  Russell,  and  Adams.) 

The  junction  of  farms  has  not  been  considerable  here,  but  there  is  a feeling  amongst  land- 
lords to  decrease  the  number  of  small  holdings.  The  few  cases  of  ejection  that  have  taken 
place  here  arose  from  non-payment,  of  rent.  The  witnesses  cannot  name  any  large  farm  in  the 
barony  that  has  been  formed  by  ejecting  a number  of  small  tenants. 

The  object  in  joining  farms  is  said  to  be  “to  improve  the  condition  of  the  land,  as  the  larger 
tenant  is  expected  to  till  less  than  a smaller  one;  also  that  the  produce  of  the  farm  may  not  be 
consumed  in  supporting  too  many  mouths  on  it.”  Junctions  of  farms  are  supposed  to  have 
been  prevented  by  the  increase  of  population.  The  same  cause  has  led  to  an  increase  of  tillage, 
of  which  there  was  formerly  very  little  in  this  county. 

There  is  much  more  loss  from  ditches,  fences,  &c.,  when  farms  are  small,  than  when  they 
are  large.  With  respect  to  the  comparative  produce  on  small  and  on  large  holdings  it  is  said, 
“The  small  farmer  works  his  land  more  with  the  spade,  and  makes  it  produce  at  least  as  much 
as  the  larger  farmer  could : there  is  no  difference  to  be  perceived  in  the  quality  of  the  produce.” 
The  tillage  of  the  small  farmers  by  the  spade  is  at  least  as  good  as  the  tillage  of  the  large 
farmers.  Small  farmers  often  sow  seed  which  they  know  not  to  be  so  good  as  they  would  wish 
to  use,  but  they  pay  more  attention  to  the  seed  now  than  formerly.  A great  part  of  the  land 
in  this  barony  is  very  good,  and  the  witnesses  do  not  think  that  much  is  to  be  found  in  an 
exhausted  state. 

In  changing  from  small  holdings  to  large  ones  the  land  is  converted  to  grazing ; the  object  of  the 
junction  is  to  prevent  the  tillage  of  the  land.  Mr.  Coote  thinks  that  when  converted  to  grazing  it 
produces  more  profit  than  it  did  by  tillage  under  smaller  farmers.  However  large,  tillage  farms 
do  not  give  a greater  comparative  produce  than  small  ones.  In  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses  “ the 
small  farmer  forces  by  tillage  as  great  a produce  out  of  his  land  as  the  larger  holder : he  also 
cultivates  every  corner  more  accurately ; the  produce  is  equal  in  quality.  It  is  also  said,  “The 
small  farmers  can  employ  themselves  and  their  families  in  the  tillage  of  the  land,  and  therefore 
may  be  supposed  to  cultivate  at  less  expense ; but  the  larger  farmer  does  more  by  horse-work, 
which  is  cheaper  and  more  convenient.”  A small  farmer  is  often  obliged,  by  the  size  of  his 
holding,  to  keep  his  land  constantly  in  tillage,  to  supply  his  family  with  potatoes.  The  wit- 
nesses have  no  doubt  that  production  is  materially  increased  by  a systematic  course  of  crops. 
Fallowing  is  not  practised  here ; under  a good  system  of  agriculture  there  is  a considerable 
saving  in  manure,  from  its  being  better  placed.  The  English  and  Scottish  systems  of  cropping 
have  not  been  sufficiently  put  in  practice  to  enable  the  witnesses  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 
comparative  quantities  of  labour  required  by  them  and  by  the  common  system  : no  experiment 
of  a new  system  has  been  made  except  by  gentlemen.  Generally  speaking  there  is  a sufficient 
quantity  of  labour  employed  on  small  farms : there  are,  however,  some  farms  which  are  excep- 
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tions.  Small  farmers  procure  labour  both  by  hiring  it  regularly  and  by  exchanging  with  each 
other.  Cases  may  be  found  of  land  belonging  to  small  farmers  being  left  untilled  from  want 
of  capital,  but  these  are  not  frequent.  Mr.  Crowley  says,  “ In  Athenessy  parish  this  year  I saw 
about  half  an  acre  of  a small  farmer’s  land  left  untilled  for  want  of  seed  oats  to  sow  it,  the  man 
being  too  poor  to  purchase  seed.  Last  year  in  the  same  parish  I saw  two  pieces  .of-  ground 
left  untilled  because  the  holders  of  them  could  not  buy.  potatoes  to  plant  the  land  with ; a third 
xnan  also  begged  seed  potatoes  from  me,  as  he  was  too  poor  to  purchase  them.  Mr.  Hayes 
says,  “ In  Kilbreedy  parish  I saw  an  acre  of  land  untilled  this  year  because  the  occupier  could 
not  purchase  seed  oats.”  Mr.  Driscoll  says,  “ In  Athlacca  parish  I saw  this  year  an  acre  and 
a half  left  untilled  because  the  occupier  could  not  purchase  seed  potatoes  to  plant  it.”  The 
witnesses  do  not  think  that  any  man  leaves  his  land  untilled  from  sloth. — (Messrs.  Coote, 
Evans,  Roche,  Crowley,  See.) 

The  witnesses  do  not  think  that  the  offer  of  a free  passage  to  America  would  tempt  any  ■ 
great  number  of  landholders  to  give  up  their  holdings ; none  but  distressed  farmers  would  do 
so,  and  few  even  of  those. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  for  a farm  of  any  size  a tenant  with  capital.  Small  farms 
are  let  higher  than  large  ones ; the  smaller  the  lot  of  ground  is,  the  higher  proportionably  is 
the  rent  that  would  be  bid.  If  a hundred  acres  were  let.  amongst  ten  tenants,  the  landlord 
would  obtain  a higher  rent  than  if  the  land  was  let  to  a single  tenant.  He  might  also  actually 
receive  more  money ; “ but  the  condition  of  the  land  would  probably  be  worse  at  the  end  of 
20  years.”  A cottier  tenant,  from  employing  himself  and  his  family  on  the  tillage  of  the  land, 
can  afford  to  give  a higher  rent  than  the  larger  farmer ; roads,  fences,  and  wastes,  are  always 

surveyed  on  the  farmer. Mr.  Crowley  says,  “ In  Athenessy  parish  I occupy  a farm  of  34 

acres,  and  there  are  2£  acres  of  roads  measured  on  it,  which  I pay  rent  for;  I also  occupy  in 
Kilbreedy  parish  a farm  of  15  acres,  on  which  there  are  measured  an  acre  and  a quarter  of 

roads.” Mr.  Driscoll  says,  “ I hold  in  Kilbreedy  parish  a farm  of  40  acres,  and  pay  for 

two  acres  of  roads  that  are  measured  in  with  the  farm.” Mr.  Roche  says,  “ I hold  in  Kil- 

mallock  parish  a farm  of  90  acres,  anti  pay  rent  for  2i  acres  of  roads,  which  are  measured  in 
with  the  farm.”  . 

The  peasantry  in  this  barony  generally  resist  ejection,  but  they  do  so  by  legal  means ; they 
have,  of  course,  a very  great  dislike  to  leave  their  holdings,  but  they  have  not  here  in  any  case 

resisted  by  violence. — (Mr.  Coote,  Sec.) Since  the  insurrection  of  1821  there  have  been- 

very  few  cases  of  ejected  tenants  threatening  those  who  took  large  farms. — (Mr.  Bennett,  Sec.) 

The  fear  of  causing  an  extension  of  distress  has  prevented  a more  rapid  junction  of  farms. 

— (Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Bennett.) The  junction  has  not  been  prevented  by  fear  of  outrage, 

except  on  the  verge  of  the  county,  near  Tipperary. — (Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Bennett.) 

Persons  of  a higher  class  than  the  tenants  themselves  are  supposed  to  have  been  amongst  the 

promoters  of  such  outrages  where  they  have  occurred. — (Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Russel/.)- 

Junction  of  farms  has  not  been  px-evented  here  by  a difficulty  of  finding  persons  with  skill  and 

capital  to  take  the  enlarged  farms. Mi-.  Russell  says,  “ If  a farm  of  200  acres  was  out  of 

lease,  thei-e  would  be  upwards  of  200  persons  bidding  for  it,  with  money  and  skill.” Mi’. 

Coote  states  that,  even  before  a farm  is  out  of  lease,  men  have,  in  some  instances,  come  to  him, 
actually  insisting  on  lodging  the  money  in  his  hands,  in  hopes  that  it  would  obtain  for  them  a 
preference.  Wherever  small  farms  have  been  converted  into  a large  one,  the  capital  of  the 
larger  holder  has  been  greater  than  the  Combined  capitals  of  the  previous  tenants.  No  farmers 
from  England  or  Scotland  have  come  over  to  hire  farms  in  this  barony  ; but  it  is  not  supposed 
here  that  such  persons  have  been  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  apprehension  of  danger  to  their 
lives  and  properties. 

If  a fund  -were  provided  for  the  support  of  ejected  tenants  it  would  lessen  the  bitterness  of  the 
feeling  relative  to  ejection ; but  still  they  would  consider  themselves  reduced  from  farmers  to 
paupers,  and  “ would  do  almost  anything  rather  than  consent  to  it.” — (Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Coote, 
Sec.) Their  attachment  to  the  spot  of  their  birth  is  so  great,  that  they  would  prefer  remain- 

ing in  it  to  making  any  change,  except  one  which  would  very  much  better  their  condition. — 

(Mr.  Coote  and  Rev.  Mr.  Morrane,  v.  p.) There  is  a considerable  extent  of  uncultivated 

land  in  the  barony,  where  persons  might  be  located  with  advantage,  by  obtaining  assistance  to 
improve  the  land. — (Mr.  Coote  and  Mr.  Adams.) 

Clauses  of  non-alienation  and  non-subletting  are  always  inserted  in  leases ; but  Mr.  Coote 
observes,  “ They  are  never  enforced,  and  subletting  goes  on  now  as  much  as  ever.”  Tenants 

are  restricted  to  residence  upon  farms. Mr.  Coote  says,  “ It  sometimes  happens  that  a 

tenant  has  two  farms  from  different  landlords,  and  consequently  cannot  reside  upon  both ; but 
I know  an  instance  where  the  tenant  resides  part  of  the  year  upon  each.”  The  penalty  on 
failing  to  abide  by  such  clauses  as  have  beeix  mentioned  is  sometimes  a money  fine,  and  some- 
times a forfeiture  of  the  lease. — (Mr.  Coote  and  Mr.  Adams.) Of  late  years  efforts,  have 

been  made  by  landlords  to  prevent  subdivision : it  is  more  difficult  now  for  a poor  man  to 
procure  a place  for  a house  than  it  was  formerly,  from  the  disinclination  of  landlords  to  allow 
people  to  settle  on  their  estates. — (Mr.  Coote  and  Mr.  Bennett.) 


For  the  Names  of  tlwse  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  26.  « 

The  number  of  plantation  acres  contained  in  the  barony  is  55,189. 

(.UThcre  is  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  to  increase  the  size  of  farms. — (Mr.  Scidly, 

Heffernan.) Their  reasons  are  to  improve  the  land,  and  to  render  the  rent  more  secure,  but 

not  perhaps  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  rent. — (Mr.  Scully,  Heffernan.) The  Rev.  Mr. 

Laffan,  r.  c.  c.,  states  that  he  knows  an  instance  of  a landlord  having  property  in  this  county. 
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MS  APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  o/GOMMISS(ONERS  for  inquiring 

amounting  to  8,000  acres,  who  has  consolidated  his  smaller  farms,  from  an  anticipation  that 
poor-laws  would  be  introduced. 

“ Junctions  of  farms  have  as  yet  scarcely  taken  place  in  this  barony;  I cannot  name  any 

one  farm  as  an  example.”- — (Mr.  Scully.) “ The  landlords  have  been  acting  pretty  steadily 

for  the  last  three  years,  on  the  principle  of  increasing  the  size  of  farms,  but  I know  no  one  farm 
which  has  been  formed  out  of  a great  number  of  small  holdings.” — (Mr.  Scully.) 

It  is  stated  that  lands  were  divided  into  small  holdings  when  rents  were  high,  but,  now  that 
these  are  falling,  it  becomes  the  landlord’s  interest  to  consolidate. — (Mr.  Stewart,  agent  to 
Lord  Hawarden.) 

Mr.  Scully  says,  “ I believe  landlords  first  divided  their  farms  in  order  to  create  forty- 
shilling  freeholders  ; that,  they  continue  the  subdivision  from  the  promise  of  an  increased  rent 
by  small  holders,  but,  finding  that  the  small  holders  do  not  and  cannot  pay  this  promised 
rent,  they  naturally  wish  to  consolidate  their  farms,  and  to  let  them  to  more  responsible 
tenants.” 

The  great  subdivision  of  land  led  to  considerable  waste,  by  the  numerous  ditches  and  fences 
which  it  rendered  necessary.  The  produce  on  small  holdings  has  deteriorated  both  in  quan- 
tity and  quality. — (Messrs.  Scully,  Stewart,  & c.) A small  farmer  cannot  till  as  well  as  a 

large  farmer,  not  having  in  general  so  much  knowledge  or  so  much  proportionate  capital. 

(Mr.  Scully,  &c.) Ballymore  farm,  275  acres,  which  had  been  divided  into  many  holdings, 

fell  out  of  lease  about  five  years  ago ; it  is-  now  let  in  two  farms,  and  the  produce  is  much 
increased. — (Mr.  Stewart.) 

The  poverty  of  the  small  tenants  prevented  them  both  from  using  good  seed,  and  from 

manuring  sufficiently ; and  their  want  of  skill  and  system  led  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  land. 

(Mr.  Scully.) 

Respecting  the  increase  of  produce  on  large  farms  Mr.  Scully  says,  “ It  is  a natural  con- 
sequence that  a large  farm,  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  will  in  a length  of  years  give  a greater 
produce  than  if  during  those  years  it  had  been  divided  among  a number  of  small  holders,  and 
especially  that  there  will  be  a greater  portion  of  spare  produce  available  to  the  public.” 

There  are  scarcely  any  grazing  farms  in  this  barony.  As  to  the  advantage  of  converting 
consolidated  farms  to  grazing  Mr.  Stewart  says,  “ I think  the  landlord’s  interest  will  incline 
him  to  make  new  grazing  farms,  partly  because  he  would  have  fewer  families  on  the  land  than 
if  in  tillage.  In  the  farm  now  in  Lord  Hawarden’s  own  hands  pasture  certainly  has  produced 
more  profit.” 

A system  of  crops  may  be  followed  on  a farm  of  any  size. — (Mr.  Scully.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  production  is  materially  increased  by  a systematic  course  of  crops. 

(Mr.  Stewart.) “ Good  cropping  does  not  supersede  fallowing,  but  it  lessens  the  waste  of 

manure.” — (Mr.  Scully.) 

“ I think  good  cropping  would  supersede  fallows.” — (Mr.  Stewart.) ■«  Systematic  crop- 

ping, as  it  gives  greater  produce,  can,  of  course,  pay  for  more  labour ; but  I cannot  say  that  it 
requires  more  labour.” — (Mr.  Scully.) 

“ I think  the  more  improved  systems  do  require  more  labour.” — (Mr.  Stewart.) “ I know 

of  no  farm  where  the  English  system  has  been  thoroughly  introduced,  but  I know  many  where 
it  has  been  partially  introduced  with  success.  I doubt  whether  the  English  mode  is,  in  all 
respects,  suited  to  our  farms.” — (Mr.  Scully.) — — There  are  many  instances  where  the  land  is 
inadequately  cultivated,  because  the  tenant  cannot  hire  sufficient  labour. — (Messrs.  Scully  and 

Stewart.) It  is  a very  common  practice  for  small  holders  to  assist  one  another  by  labour. 

(Mr.  Steu-art.) Land  is  never  left  untilled  if  it  be  cultivated  with  profit,  but  it  is  often  worn 

out  by  constant  cropping,  and  left  to  nature,  and  used  as  a bad  pasture  for  a few  years. (Mr. 

Scully.) 

Where  tenantry  have  been  ejected  they  have  been  scattered  in  various  ways,  the  generality  of 
them  not  being  possessed  of  any  property  whatever.  “ I think  they  remain  in  the  neighbour- 
hood as  much  as  they  can.”— (Mr.  Stewart.) They  more  generally  come  into  the° neigh- 

bouring towns,  in  the  hope  of  getting  employment  and  cover. — (Messrs.  Fitzgerald  and 
Clarke.) 

“ In  a single  case,  near  Fethard,  about  20  have  taken  forcible  possession  of  a common  • there 
are  no  waste  lands  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  time  ago  the  expedient  of  locating  them  on 
waste  lands  was  tried,  but.  the  people  did. not  succeed.” — (Mr.  Stewart.) 

In  the  majority  of  instances  they  had  been  turned  out  widiout  a penny  to  support  them  ; but 
in  some  cases  the  landlords  have  forgiven  them  the  arrears  of  rent,  and  let  them  have  ’their 
crops>  and  given  to  some  money  to  bring  them  to  America. Mr.  Stewart  says,  « We  gene- 

rally have  given  them  the  crops  when  ejected  in  autumn,  or  £3  an  acre  when  ejected  in  spring. 
This  was  given  to  tenants  who  held  their  land  immediately  under  the  head  landlord ; but  last 

year  we  gave  the  same  to  tenants  who  held  under  a middle-man.” Mr.  J.  D.  Sadly  having 

stated  that  he  knew  nine  families  who  had  been  turned  out  in  the  last  week,  Mr.  Clarice  sail 
that  those  persons  owed  three  or  four  years’  rent.  Very  few  have  emigrated,  on  account  of 

not  having  the  means. Mr.  Scully  says,  “ I know  two  instances  of  men  who  emigrated  to 

America,  and  have  returned  with  from  £20  to  £25.  They  are  now  talking  of  going  back.” 

; -Mr.  Fitzgerald  says,  “ A considerable  proportion  of  the  pauper  population  of  the  towns 

in  this  barony  consists  of  persons  who  have  been  at  some  time  dispossessed  of  land.  They  must 
suffer  much  certainly,  but  they  are  soon  lost  sight  of.” 

T here  have  been  no  locations  on  bog  or  mountain  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  peasantry  cannot 
prepare  by  saving  for  the  contingency  of  alterations  by  which  they  may  lose  their  land,  how- 
ever beneficial  such  changes  may  be  to  the  community.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  present  that 
very  few  would  be  induced  to  give  up  their  farms  by  an  offer  to  provide  means  for  sending  them 
to  America.  (Messrs.  Fitzgerald,  Clarke,  Long,  and  Upton.) Mr.  Stewart,  however. 
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says,  “ I know  instances  where  they  have  been  so  induced ; one  was  in  1833,  on  Lord  Derby’s 
property,  in  Limerick,  when  a number  of  tenants  emigrated  on  those  terms. 

1 There  have  been  so  few  enlarged  farms  in  this  barony,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  pro- 
portion of  ejected  tenantry  are  required  on  such,  as  labourers. — (Mr.  Scully.) “ A very 

considerable  number,  but  I cannot  give  the  proportion.  On  two  particular  properties  farms 
have  been  enlarged,  but  I am  not  acquainted  with  them  minutely.  In  one  of  these  cases  the 
land  is  converted  much  to  pasture,  and  in  the  other  the  people  have  emigrated.” — (Mr.  Stewart.) 

“After  the  ejection  of  the  small  tenantry  the  land  is  left  in  such  a state  that  it  requires  an 

outlay  of  capital,  and  much  labour,  to  put  it  into  proper  farming  condition.” — (Mr.  Stewart.) 

. It  is  stated  that  a farm  is  generally  considered  to  require  for  tillage  from  8 to  10  men  to 

100  acres;  that  if  from  10  to  20  small  tenants  were  ejected  from  their  holdings,  to  form  such  a 
farm,  the  employment  afforded  by  the  ground  must  be  lessened;  although,  from  the  labour 
being  directed  better,  the  production  of  the  spare  food  available  to  the  public  use  might  be 

increased. Mr.  Stewart  says,  “ Answering  without  much  thought  or  calculation,  I think 

there  is  a larger  portion  of  population  unemployed  when  the  farms  are  small  than  when  they 
are  large.” 

An  equal  amount  of  rent  may,  perhaps,  be  received  from  a large  farmer;  but  it  is  probable 
that  less  would  be  offered  by  him  than  by  small  tenants. — (Messrs.  Scully,  Philips,  and 

Clarke.) It  is  more  difficult  to  find  a fit  tenant  for  a large  farm  than  for  a small  one,  because 

there  are  fewer  competitors  ; but  large  farms  are  never  vacant  for  want  of  a fit  tenant  offering. 

— (Mr.  Scully.) “There  is  not  a question  but  that,  on  an  average  of  years,  it  is  better  for  a 

landlord  to  have  100  acres  let  to  one  man  than  divided  amongst  ten  men ; he  has  iless 
trouble,  his  land  is  better  used ; the  rent  received  is  probably  equal,  and  more  easily  got.” — 

(Mr.  Scully) “ The  same  rent  per  acre  which  would  be  high  for  a small  tenant  might  be 

a fair  one  for  a large  farmer,  having  skill  and  capital.” — (Mr.  Stewart.) 

Regarding  the  proportions  of  rent,  profit,  and  wages,  into  which  the  produce  of  land  is 
divided,  it  is  said,  “ Suppose  a farm  worth  £1.  10s.  per  acre,  I think  one-third  of  the  produce 
(on  an  average  of  years)  would  pay  the  rent ; I could  not  state  what  the  labour  would  cost 
without  much  calculation.  The  proportion  required  for  .rent  would  decrease  or  increase  as  the 

land  was  of  a better  or  worse  quality.” — (Mr.  Scully.) “ I think  one-fourth  of  the  produce 

would  be  required  for  rent,  and  on  a tillage  farm  a greater  portion  would  be  required  for  labour 
than  for  rent.” — (Mr.  Stewart.) 

“ In  surveying  no  allowance  is  made  for  roads,  fences,  or  wastes.  On  a farm  of  20  acres, 
lying  along  the  road,  I should  suppose  the  roads  to  give  half  an  acre  of  waste.  I cannot  state 
the  waste  from  fences.” — (Mr.  Scully.) 

The  peasantry  resist  ejection  in  almost  every  case. — (Mr.  Fitzgerald.') The  ejector  has 

always  recourse  to  the  sheriff,  assisted  by  a military  force.  In  most  cases  the  ejected  tenantry 
threaten  those  .who  take  their  farms,  and  in  hundreds  of  cases  outrages  have  been  committed  in 
consequence  of  ejection.*  It  is  agreed  by  all  that  the  fear  of  causing  an  extension  of  distress 
does  not  prevent  the  landlord  from  ejecting ; his  own  pecuniary  interest  is  too  pressing  to 
permit  his  feelings  of  sympathy  to  operate:  but  the  fear  of  outrage  has  prevented  ejection. 

* The  Assistant  Commissioners  were  accosted  one  day  by  a man,  who  stated  that  he  was  glad  he  met 
them,  as  he  was  anxious  to  ask  how  he  should  act  under  the  following  circumstances  : 

“I  held  that  farm  (pointing  to  some  ground  near  the  road  side)  at  a deal  higher  rent  than  the 
land  could  make ; and,  of  course,  I got  into  arrear.  I was  immediately  turned  out  by  the  landlord 
and  my  wife  and  children  are  now  beholden  to  the  neighbours.  Of  course  no  one  dare  take  it  until 
they  got  my  good-will  of  it,  and  I'm  waiting  until  Government  passes  the  Corporation  Bill,  to  see  if  I 
would  get  it  back  then,  as  it  is  what  is  called  corporation  land ; and  I believe  the  landlord  turned  me 
out  unjustly,  as  he  himself  has  no  real  title  in  it,  only  he  is  rich  and  I am  poor." 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  then  asked  him  what  feeling  he  would  entertain  against  any  man  who 
might  chance  to  take  it.  He  replied,  “ To  be  sure  I would  have  a bad  feeling  to  him,  and  why  should 
not  I ? The  devil  a much  of  the  world’s  bread  he  would  eat  after  it  any  way,  as  I would  die  to  have 
his  life,  or  any  one  like  him,  that  would  step  in  to  Lake  the  bread  out  of  my  wife's  and  children’s 
mouths.” 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  then  asked  him  with  what  feelings  would  the  peasantry  look  on  the 
family  of  a man  who  was  hanged  for  “ beating  a man  to  death"*  under  such  circumstances?  He 
replied,  “ His  wife  and  family  would  be  regarded,  and  why  not?  I would  take  the  bit  out  of  my 
wife’s  or  children’s  mouth  before  I would  see  his,  the  poor  things!  want  it;  because  didn’t  he  lose 
his  life  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  die  in  the  ‘ cause?’  And  I'll  tell  you  what  is  more,  gentle- 
men, that  although  the  people  may  ‘fault’  and  abuse  the  ‘Whitefeet,’  and  boys  that  go  round  at 
night  with  the  ‘ black  faces,’  that  only  for  them  the  whole  country  would  be  in  a rising ; the  poor 
would  have  no  protection  at  all,  the  landlords  would  hunt  them  out,  like  rats  out  of  a corn-stack, 
without  any  sort  of  compunction,  only  they  know  the  ground  would  be  left  on  their  hands,  as  any  man 
that  would  take  it  ‘ knows  his  fate and  sure  if  in  doing  that  any  boy  should  suffer  (i.  e.,  be  hanged), 
why  should  not  we  succour  the  poor  things  left  behind  them  ? Sure  was  not  it’ to  prevent  us  and  the 
likes  of  us  being  turned  adrift  on  the  wide  world  that  they  came  to  that  pass  ?" 

In  asking  what  would  be  the  feeling  towards  an  “ informer,”  he  replied,  “ Faith,  he  should  quit 
that  moment,  or  ‘ God  help  him;'  and,  more  than  that,  the  people  would  ‘ disgust'  even  his  family  and 
every  one  belonging  to  him,  because  he  would  be  nothing  better  than  a ‘ blood-seller.’  ” 

A person  at  Cashel  who  had  been  ejected  from  a small  farm,  which  another  man  wished  to  take, 
hut  did  not  dare,  applied  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  for  their  advice  as  to  whether  lie  should 
accept  a sum  of  money  which  that  person  offered  himt  to  do  him  no  mischief  if  he  entered  on  his 
old  farm,  or  whether  he  should  decline  to  receive  it,  and  wait  for  the  chance  of  his  land  being  again 
got  for  him  by  something  connected  with  poor-laws.  He  stated  that  the  man  who  offered  him  the 
money  dare  not  take  the  land  for  fear  that  he  (the  old  tenant)  should  murder  him. 

* The  man  appeared  to  dislike  calling  it  murder,  and  those  are  the  words  he  used, 
f i.  e.  For  his  .good-will. 
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Such  outrages  are  supposed  to  be  promoted  or  sanctioned  by  persons  who  are  tenants  them- 
selves, but  of  a higher  class  than  the  actual  perpetrators.  The  consolidation  of  farms  has  not 
been  prevented  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  persons  possessed  of  skill  and  capital  sufficient  for 
the  enlarged  holdings.  No  instance  can  be  mentioned  of  a farm  being  subdivided  from  the 

difficulty °of  getting  a person  with  capital  to  undertake  the  whole. Mr.  Stewart  says,  “ That 

difficulty  exists,  but  it  is  small,  compared  with  the  impediments  to  ejection;  these  have  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  consolidation  of  farms.” 

The  capital  of  large  holders  is  greater  than  the  combined  capital  of  a number  of  small 
tenants  of  the  same  quantity  of  ground.  No  instance  is  known  in  this  county  of  a farmer  from 
England  or  Scotland  having  come  over  to  hire  a farm ; the  cause  is  considered  to  be  the  inse- 
curity of  life  and  px-operty. 

It  is  thought  that  the  provision  of  a fund  for  the  support  of  ejected  tenantry  would  not  lessen 
their  animosity  to  those  who  take  their  farms.  Mr.  Stewart,  however,  says,  “ I think  that  it  would 
assist  in  doing  so and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Laffan,  R.c.c.,  adds,  “ I think  it  certainly  would  assist.”  The 
attachment  of  the  peasantry  to  the  particular  place  of  their  birth  is  not  so  great  that  they  would 
prefer  remaining  there  to  accepting  a better  provision  elsewhere. — (Messrs.  Clarke,  Phillips, 

Long,  &c.) “The  separation  and  distance  from  their  friends  would  make  them  unwilling 

to  go  far,  but,  if  they  saw  a better  location  provided  for  them  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  they 

would  accept  it.” — (Mr.  Stewart .) It  is  stated  that  there  is  very  little  waste  land  in  this 

barony,  but  that  there  is  a quantity  almost  unproductive,  from  want  of  proper  cultivation.  Mr. 
Stewart  says,  “ If  there  was  waste  land  available,  I think  it  would  nave  been  located  upon 
before  now  by  the  owners,  for  their  own  benefit.” 

" The  corporation  of  Cashel  lets  land  at  10,?.  per  acre  (a  very  reduced  rent),  which  is  con- 
stantly so  exhausted  by  bad  cultivation  that  it  is  allowed  to  lie  idle,  and  quite  in  a state  of 
nature,  for  thi-ee  years  in  succession,  to  recover  sufficiently  to  bear  crops.” — (Mr.  Roe.) 

In  some  cases,  lately,  subletting  clauses  have  been  inserted,  but  the  general  plan  adopted  in 

letting  farms  is  to  give  no  leases. — (Messrs.  Clarke  and  Phelan.) Some  persons  hold  two 

or  three  farms,  but  this  is  not  common.  It  is  more  difficult  at  present  than  it  was  formerly 
for  a poor  man  to  procure  a place  for  a house ; the  reasons  of  this  are  the  difficulty  of  ejecting 
him,  the  damage  his  family  must  do  to  the  adjoining  land,  and  the  general  objections  that 
exist  to  very  small  tenantry  as  a pauper  population. 

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  27. 

This  bai-ony  contains  119,576  acres,  according  to  the  measurement  under  the  Tithe  Compo- 
sition Act.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  were  unable  to  obtain  a classification  of  the  land- 
holders,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  holdings ; the  baronial  collector  was  from  home,  and 
did  not  forward  sufficiently  early  replies  to  the  queries  which  were  left  at  his  house.  “ The  size 
of  holdings  has  increased  of  late  years,  the  landlords  being  desirous  to  get  a better  description 
of  tenants,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  40s.  freeholders,  who  are  now  a “ useless ” class. — (Mr.  Usher 
and  Mr.  Heley.) 

“ We  cannot  name  any  cases  where  a number  of  small  holders  have  been  turned  out  of  their 
farms  for  the  purpose  of  forming  one  large  farm.” — (Messrs.  Welsh,  Qualay,  O'Brien,  and 
Morrison.) 

The  great  subdivision  of  land  leads  to  considerable  waste  by  the  numerous  fences  which  it 
renders  necessax-y.  On  most  farms  there  are  many  useless  fences,  which  the  fax-mers  throw 
down,  as  they  have  an  opportunity,  in  order  to  regain  the  land. 

It  is  stated  that  the  produce  on  small  holdings  is  less  comparatively  than  on  large  ones, 
but  the  quality  is  not  worse.  A small  farmer  tills  his  ground  as  well  as  a large  one,  but  does 

not  manure  or  weed  it  so  well. — (Messrs.  Walsh,  Qualey,  Morrison,  and  O'Brien.) The 

poverty  of  small  tenants  prevents  them  buying  fresh  seed ; they  constantly  sow  the  same  seed 
for  yeai's  together,  and  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  manure.  The  want  of  skill  and  space  for 
systematic  cropping,  and  the  ignorance  of  artificial  manures,  lead  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  land. 

The  expense,  as  well  as  advantages,  of  large  farmers,  are  greater  than  those  of  small  holders, 
but  the  witnesses  cannot  make  an  accui'ate  comparison  between  them.  It  is  thought  that  “ a 
system  of  crops  may  be  followed  on  a farm  of  any  size : but  the  small  farmer  must  feed  his  cattle 
in  the  house.” — (Mr.  O'Brien.)— — The  production  is  much  increased  by  systematic  cropping. 
The  witnesses  state  that  “there  is  here  no  such  system  as  summer  fallowing,  and  the  land  is  less 
exhausted  by  a good  system  of  cropping.”  It.  is  said  that  a good  system  of  agriculture  “ ought 
to  require  less  labour  than  a worse  mode  of  tillage,  but  it  ought  to  produce  more.”  Many 
gentlemen  here  hold  land,  and  follow  the  best  systems.  The  farms  of  the  greater  number  of 
small  holders  are  imperfectly  farmed,  because  they  cannot  afford  to  cultivate  the  land  better : 
they  seldom  hire  labour;  they  sometimes  exchange  labour  with  their  neighbours.  Land 
belonging  to  small  farmers  is  sometimes  left  untilled  from  want  of  manure,  but  not.  from  want 
of  seed.  “ I have  at  this  moment  tenants,  a part  of  whose  land  is  untilled.” — (Mr.  O'Brien.) 

No  persons,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  have  been  ejected  here  from  their  farms  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  larger  farms ; nor  have  any  cabins  beexx  pulled  down,  and  the  occupiers 
turned  out,  for  other  reasons.  A number  of  pei’sons  have  been  settled  on  the  mouxxtain  in  the 
parish  of  Leskinane ; they  have  from  20  to  30  acres  each,  and  are  doing  well.  Persons  without 
capital  of  course  cannot  subsist,  and  pay  their  rent,  if  the  crops  even  of  a single  year  should 
fail.  The  witnesses,  however,  think  that  very  few  of  those  who  now  hold  land  would  be  willing 
to  give  it  up,  and  accept  the  offer  of  a free  passage  to  America. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a tenant,  for  a farm  of  any  size.  The  smaller  farms  are  in 
general  let  at  higher  rents  than  the  larger  ones.  Generally  speaking,  it  would  be  better  for  a 
landlord  to  have  1 00  acres  let  to  one  tenant  than  divided  amongst  several ; he  would  receive 
more  from  a single  tenant : but  if  the  land  was  on  the  sea-coast,  where  sea-manure  could  be  got, 
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he  would  receive  more  from  ten  small  tenants;  the  produce  of  the  land  would  be  greater  under  Consolidation 
a single  tenant,  and  he  ought  to  make  more  profit  than  the  smaller  farmers.  of  Farms,  and 

Roads,  fences,  and  wastes  are  surveyed  on  the  farmer,  and  in  many  cases  they  amount  to  Dislodged 

5 or  10  per  cent,  on  the  farm ; this  increases  the  rent,  but  the  road  is  often  a great  con-  Tenantry. 

venience.  Mr.  Macarthy  says,  “ In  Dungarvan  parish,  on  one  farm  of  35  acres,  there  are  . 

between  three  and  four  acres  of  roads  and  river  measured  to  the  tenant  as  part  of  the  farm.  Count^Walerford 

On  another  farm  of  83  acres,  there  are  between  eight  and  nine  acres  of  road  and  river  

-measured  to  the  tenant.  On  another  farm  of  106  acres  there  are  12  acres  of  roads  so  measured.  Examinations 

These  are  the  strongest  cases  of  the  kind  that  I know.  On  my  <Jwn  farm  I have  very  little  b-v 

road  measured  to  me.”  Mr.  Lany  says,  “ I hold  70  acres,  and  have  very  little  road  measured  vauehan  Esq 

in  my  farm.”  . ' b ’ *’ 

“ There  have  been. three  cases  lately  in  this  barony  where  the  ejected  tenants  have  retaken  Bar.  Decies  with- 
forcible  possession  of  their  farms;  two  of  those  persons  were  tried  at  the  ensuing  assizes,  and  out  Drum. 

were  sentenced  to  seven  years’  transportation.” — (Mr.  B.  Boate,  & c.) In  almost  every  ~ — — 

instance  ejected  tenants  threaten  those  who  take  their  farms.  Mr.  Boate  mentions  one  I_mPediments  to 
instance  where  “at  night  a grave  was  dug  in  a field,  and  a notice  posted  that,  unless  the  man 
gave  up  possession  he  would  be  murdered.”  The  fear  of  causing  an  extension  of  distress  has 
in  some  instances  prevented  junctions  of  farms,  and  the  fear  of  outrage  now  prevents  such 

junctions. — (Mr.  Boate  and  Mr.  Heley.) Mr.  Heley  says,  “Until  the  last  three  or  four 

years  a good  number  of  tenants  were  ejected,  but  now  the  landlords  are  afraid.  Persons  of  a 
higher  class  than  the  ejected  tenants  are  supposed  to  be  amongst  those  who  promote  or  sanction 
such  outrages.  The  competition  for  land  is  supposed  to  run  higher  now  than  it.  ever  did  before.” 

Mr.  Boate  says,  “ I conceive  that,  if  I had  a farm  out  of  lease  to-morrow,  I would  find  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  a tenant  for  it  who  had  capital ; the  only  fear  would  be  as  to  his  being 
allowed  to  remain  in  peaceable  possession  of  it.”  No  English  or  Scotch  farmers  have  come 
over  here  to  hire  farms;  it  is  considered  that  such  persons  have  been  deterred  by  the  appre- 
hension of  danger  to  their  lives  and  properties. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  cultivable  mountain  land  in  several  parishes,  where  people  might  Facilities  for  Junc- 
be  located  with  advantage. — (Messrs.  Qualay,  Walsh,  Morrison,  Boate,  Carbery,  O'Brien,  tion. 
and  Dickson .) 

In  all  late  leases  clauses  of  non-alienation  and  non-subletting  have  been  introduced.  The  Prevention  of  Sub- 
generality of  landlords  make  it  a point  that  the  tenant  shall  reside  on  the  farm,  but  there  are  division, 
some  who  do  not.  A forfeiture  of  the  lease  is  the  usual  penalty  for  failing  to  abide  by  these 
clauses.  Latterly  there  has  been  a strong  wish  among  landlords  to  prevent  an  increase  of  popu- 
lation on  their  land.  It  is  much  more  difficult  now  than  it  was  formerly  for  a poor  man  to 
procure  a place  to  build  a house  on.  Both  landlords  and  farmers  object  to  giving  sites  for 
houses ; the  farmers  wish  to  divide  their  farms  among  their  family,  and  to  build  cabins  for  their 
own  labourers,  but  not  for  others. 


For  the  Names  of  those  ivho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  pp.  28, 29. 

This  barony  contains  24,001  acres,  occupied  by  the  following  classes  of  holders,  according  to  p , 

the  baronial  tax-books,  which  are  founded  on  a very  inaccurate  measurement  :■ — ^ Bar.  Middlethird. 

Number  of  persons  who  hold  not  exceeding  1 acre  .......  37 

» „ ' not  exceeding  5 acres 190 

» „ exceeding  5 and  not  exceeding  10  acres  . . 117 

» exceeding  10,  and  not  exceeding  20  acres  , 140 

» » exceeding  20,  and  not  exceeding  50  acres  . 227 

» » exceeding  50,  and  not  exceeding  80  acres  . 64 

» » exceeding  80,  and  not  exceeding  100  acres  . 15 

» „ exceeding  100  acres 22 

(Mr.  Power,  high  constable.) 

“ Holdings  have  been  increased  in  size  of  late  years,  if  any  change  has  taken  place.” — (Mr. 

Duckett,  Mr.  Esmon.de.) The  motives  for  altering  the  size  are  stated  to  have  been  “ to 

make  larger  farms,  and  thereby  to  get  more  solvent  tenants.” 

“ Junctions  of  farms  have  not  taken  place  to  any  considerable  extent  in  this  barony.” — (Mr.  The  Extent  to  which 

Christmas,  & c.) Farms  have  been  consolidated  on  Mr.  Lane  Fox’s,  Lord  Donerail’s,  and  ,he  Jl,nclion  oT 

Mr.  O’Neil  Power’s  properties.  “The  practice  commenced  about  three  years  since.” — (Mr.  Jarm®  has  been 

Duckett.) “ It  has  not  been  increasing  much  latterly.” — (Mr.  Esmonde.) Mr.  Gamble  an'e 

gives  the  following  statement : — “ A property  in  Butlerstown  parish  was  disputed  between  two 
c aimants ; when  the  case  was  decided  the  successful  person  ejected  all  the  tenants,  except  one. 
there  were  six  persons  who  held  about  250  acres  among  them,  and  14  labourers  who  held 
an  acre  or  two  apiece ; they  had  paid  no  rent  for  some  years,  and  exhausted  their  land  by 
constant  cropping,  as  they  were  aware  they  might  not  improbably  be  turned  out  of  their  farms 
" en  ^e  lawsuit  was  decided.  They  carried  away  with  them  several  cows  and  horses,  and  left 
no  crops  in  the  ground  except  a few  potatoes  ; they  also  took  away  all  the  materials  of  their 
ouses  that  they  chose  ; their  neighbours  gave  them  house  room  when  they  were  ejected  by  the 
s„ei,'h  ar|d  police  this  spring,  and  they  still  remain  with  them,  wishing  to  get  fresh  farms  ; one 
o them  has  set  up  a public  car  to  Waterford.  The  labourers  are  employed  in  the  neighbour- 
°od,  and  one  or  two  of  them  on  the  farms  where  they  formerly  lived.  The  land  is,  since  this 
concff’  k>.t0  ^0U1  *enants»  'v'ho  are  endeavouring  by  manure  and  lime  to  get  it  into  its  proper 

It  is  said  that  the  objects  of  the  landlord  in  joining  farms  (whenever  junction  takes  place)  Causes  of  Junction. 
e to  get  rid  of  cottier  tenants,  and  by  letting  to  one  solvent  tenant  instead  to  ensure  a better 

Payment,  of  the  rent.” 
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Consolidation  of  Junction  of  farms  did  not  arise  until  lately,  because  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  being 
Farms,  formerly  higher,  tenants  had  better  means  of  paying  their  rents  than  they  have  now ; consider- 
and  Dislodged  abie  waste  has  arisen  from  the  great  subdivision  of  land.  Mr.  Esmonde  says,  “ By  levelling 
Tenantry.  one  j jtch  j o-ained  a quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground.”  “ The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce 

deteriorated  on  small  holdings,  from  the  tenants  being  able  to  give  the  land  so  little  rest” — 

Munster.  /j^r.  Esmonde .) “ A small  farmer,  by  his  own  labour  and  the  use  of  his  spade,  is  able  to 

County  Water  or  . prQ(juce  as  g00Ci  CVOpS  as  a large  farmer.” — (Mr.  Duckett,  &c.) The  poverty  of  the  small 

Examinations  tenant  does  not  prevent  the  use  of  good  seed ; the  seed  used  on  their  farms  is  as  good,  and  the 

taken  by  manure  and  lime  as  much  in  proportion  to  the  ground,  as  on  the  larger  farms,  because,  as  Mr. 

W.  j.  Gisborne,  Esq.  ]ftsmon(le  states,  if  a small  tenant  “ has  not  a good  crop  he  is  broke.”  However,  the  want  of  skill 

T.  IS.Vaug  an,  sq.  Space  for  systematic  cropping  and  allowing  the  land  to  rest  in  its  turn,  and  the  ignorance  of 
Bar.  Middlethird.  artificial  manures,  have  led  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  land  by  small  tenants. — (Mr.  Esmonde.) 

Junctions  have  not  taken  place  a sufficient  time  here  to  enable  the  witness  to  form  an  opinion 

Effects  of  Junctions  as  to  whether  they  lead  to  a great  increase  of  produce.  In  changing  land  from  small  holdings 

on  Production.  to  iarge  oneS)  it  is  usually  converted  into  dairy  farms. — (Mr.  Duckett.) “ On  a very 

small  holding  the  produce  per  acre  is  not  so  great  as  on  a large  farm,  because  the  tenant  is 
not  able  to  let  any  part  of  the  ground  rest,  and  it  becomes  exhausted  by  constant  cropping." 

— (Mr.  Christmas.) “ The  quality  of  the  produce,  on  ground  that  has  been  exhausted  by 

over  cropping,  is  also  considerably  worse.” — (Mr.  Esmonde.) 

The  expense  of  cultivation  of  a large  farm  is  less  proportionately  than  of  a small  one.— 
Mr.  Esmonde  thinks  that  a system  of  crops  might  be  followed  on  tenements  of  any  size ; Mr. 
Christmas  thinks  that  it  could  not.  The  witnesses  agree  that  “ production  is  very  much 
increased  by  a systematic  course  of  crops ; good  cropping  supersedes,  fallows,  and  lessens  the 
expenditure  on  manure.” — (Mr.  Esmonde.) Systematic  cropping  requires  less  labour,  parti- 

cularly under  the  drill  system,  and  the  profit  is  much  greater. — (Mr.  Christmas,  Mr.  Esmonde) 

Green  crops  have  been  tried  here,  and  have  succeeded. — (Mr.  Esmonde,  Mr.  Christmas.) 

Small  farmers  obtain  labour  both  by  paying  money  for  it  and  by  exchanging  labour. — (Mr. 

Duckett.) But  they  do  not  employ  a sufficient  quantity  of  labour ; they  certainly  suffer  loss 

from  this,  but  the  witnesses  are  unable  to  say  to  what  amount.  There  is  much  less  land  left 
untilled  on  small  farms  than  on  large  ones ; but  the  parts  by  the  sides  of  the  ditches  on  small 

farms  are  generally  left  uncultivated. — (Mr.  Esmonde.) “ The  neglect  arises  from  want  of 

capital  and  want  of  encouragement  to  improve,  from  the  low  price  of  produce.” — (Mr.  Esmonde.) 
Effects  on  Pea-  The  following  evidence  was  given  relative  to  tenants  ejected : — 

santry.  « A correct  account  of  the  number  of  persons  turned  off  the  estate  of  Mr.  O’Neill  Power 

within  the  last  twelve  months  : — 


Edward  Flanagan 

. 4 i 

family,  held  4 a. 

0 R.,  is  n 

)w  a carman. 

John  Mallowney  . 

. 7 

„ 5 

0 

a publican. 

Maurice  Phelan  . 

. 6 

„ 11 

0 

a labourer. 

Patt  Cantwell 

. 8 

„ 3 

2 

ditto. 

John  Coffey 

. 5 

„ 7 

2 

ditto. 

David  Foley  . 

. 8 

„ 1 

0 

ditto. 

Maurice  Flanagan 

. 5 

„ 1 

2 

ditto. 

James  M'Grath 

. 4 

„ 1 

2 

ditto. 

John  Nowlan 

. 9 

„ 1 

2 

ditto. 

Thomas  Donovan 

. 5 

„ o 

2 

ditto. 

John  Brien,  sold  his  interest  7 

„ 6 

2 

ditto. 

Robert  M‘Coy 

. 4 

„ 1 

0 

ditto. 

Patt  Walshe  . 

. 5 

„ 1 

0 

ditto. 

John  Harley  . 

. 9 

„ 1 

0 

ditto. 

Thomas  M'Grath 

. 8 

„ 1 

0 

ditto. 

James  Smyth 

. 7 

„ 1 

0 

ditto. 

Widow  Kenny 

. 7 

„ 1 

0 

a pauper. 

Thomas  Halley 

. 3 

„ 7 

2 

a farmer. 

In  all  18  families,  consisting  of  111  persons. 

“ A list  of  poor  persons  turned  off  the  lands  of  Ballykearny  by  Mr.  O’Neill  Power. 

Widow  Doyle  . . . . 4 in  family,  held  6 a.,  now  very  much  distressed. 

Richard  Fitzgerald  . 6 „ Oj  now  a carman. 

Michael  Phelan  ....  3 „ Of  pubilcan. 

Widow  Sheehan  ...  2 „ 0|  pauper. 

Patt  Kean 6 „ 2 labourer. 

Bartholomew  Power  . . 4 „ 0|-  shoemaker. 

John  Joy 6 „ 2J  carman. 

Patt  Flinn  .....  4 „ labourer. 

John  Coffey  ....  9 „ 1 7h  farmer. 

In  all  44  persons.  These  were  ejected  from  land,  but  not  from  houses.”  John  Coffee,  Bally- 
camane,  says,  “ I was  ejected  from  my  farm  because  another  man  came  in  and  took  my  far® 
over  my  head,  although'  Mr.  Duckett  and  Mr.  P.  G.  Bannon  offered  to  go  security  for  payment 
of  my  rent ; I owed  no  arrears,  and  I offered  to  give  a half-year’s  rent  in  advance.  I haV8 
seven  children,  and  have  no  means  of  supporting  them.” 

The  following  is  a list  of  tenants  ejected  from  off  the  lands  of  Amber  Hill,  in  this  barony, 
spring,  1833,  which  is  now  let  in  a few  large  farms : 

Stephen  Williams,  cottier.  John  Foley,  farmer. 

Bridget  and  J uliet  Condon,  farmers  and  Richard  Power,  ditto. 

occupiers  of  a grist  mill.  Widow  Power,  ditto. 

Matthew  Foley,  farmer.  John  Hannigan,  cottier. 
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Widow  Coffey,  cottier. 

John  and  James  Coffey,  farmers. 
Mary  Connors,  spinster,  cottier. 
Martin  Egan,  farmer. 

Widow  Carberry,  farmer. 
Edmond  Barry,  cottier. 

James  Hutchinson,  farmer. 


John  and  Patrick  Coffee,  farmers,  and 
not  residing  on  the  lands. 

Maurice  and  John  Golf,  farmers. 

David  Riely,  ditto. 

Widow  Coffee,  cottier. 

David  Coleman,  fanner. 

Margaret  Larkin,  widow,  cottier. 


Rev.  Walter  Cantwell,  r.  c.  c.,  says,  “ In  the  parish  of  Dromcannon,  in  the  year  1833,  19 
families,  consisting  of  120  persons,  were  ejected  without  force  from  their  holdings,  varying 
in  size  from  one  to  1 1 acres ; they  found  shelter,  in  general,  in  their  neighbours’  houses ; many 
of  them  were  fishermen,  and  forced  to  remove  to  a greater  distance  from  their  employment. 
They  did  not  owe  any  rent.  Some  of  them  were  allowed  to  take  away  the  roofs  and  doors  of 
their  houses.  The  fishermen  now  live  principally  at  Tramore,  and  follow  their  former  employ- 
ment. The  others  have  not  since  obtained  land,  and  now  work  as  labourers.  In  another  case, 
where  three  families,  mere  cottagers,  were  ejected  from  the  same  property,  their  landlord 
gave  them  £2  apiece.”  Mr.  Hunt  says,  “About  10  years  ago,  in  the  parish  of  Island  Keane,  a 
middle-man  failed  for  some  years  to  pay  the  head  landlord,  who,  consequently,  came  on  the 
under-tenants  and  ejected  them  ; he  then  readmitted  them  to  their  holdings  on  their  engaging 
to  pay  him  the  arrears  which  the  middle-man  owed  him.  For  some  months  they  were  living 
in  the  ditches  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  suffering  severely  from  both  hunger  and  cold.-  They 
were  afterwards  readmitted  to  their  former  holdings.  There  were  about  30  families  of 
them.”  Mr.  Hunt  states  also,  that  “ in  Dromcannon  parish,  on  lands  where  there  were  two 
middle-men,  the  second  died  in  debt  to  the  first  middle-man,  after  he  had  received  the  rents 
from  the  occupying  tenants.  The  latter  are  now  obliged  to  pay  that  rent  over  again  to  the  first 
middle-man,  and  the  process  of  paying  those  arrears  is  still  going  on.”  Of  those  who  have 
been  ejected  from  land  in  Dromcannon  parish  some  have  become  labourers,  some  have  emi- 
grated, and  any  who  had  capital  have  generally  gone  into  towns  and  become  publicans. — (Mr. 

Duckett,  Mr.  Carew.) It  is  said,  however,  that  “ they  had  not  in  general  any  property ; 

six  or  seven  of  them  had  a horse  or  a cow  or  two.”  After  being  ejected,  they  obtained  shelter 
in  their  neighbours’  cabins  until  they  were  able  to  get  houses  for  themselves.  They  did  not  take 
possession  of  any  commons,  nor  were  they  located  on  new  land.  The  landlord  did  nothing  for 
them,  except  in  three  cases,  where  he  gave  them  £2  apiece.  There  was  no  appearance  of 
much  suffering  among  them.  They  soon  obtained  employment,  as  there  was  then  a great 
deal  of  work  going  on  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  said,  that  “ in  two  cases  in  this  parish 
tenants  were  ejected,  and  located  by  their  old  landlords  on  coarse  boggy  ground.” 

“ It  was  bad  land,  and  they  have  done  poorly  since.” — (Rev.  W.  Cantwell,  R.  c.  c.) 

Though  such  alterations  may  be  for  the  general  good,  the  peasantry  cannot  be  expected  to 

make  provision  by  saving  against  the  possibility  of  their  occurrence. — (Mr.  Esmonde,  & c.) 

If  means  were  provided  for  sending  tenants  to  America,  it  is  said,  “ There  are  very  few  who 
would  give  up  their  land.” — (Mr.  Esmonde,  Mr.  Christmas.) 

Those  who  have  been  ejected  are  worse  off  now  than  when  they  held  land. — (Mr.  Duckett, 

&c.) The  witnesses  state  that  the  change  to  large  farms  “ has  increased  the  production 

and  the  present  demand  for  labour,  but  will  ultimately  diminish  the  demand  for  labour.” 
After  the  ejection  of  small  tenants  a considerable  time  must  elapse  before  an  enlarged  farm  is 
fit  for  occupation,  but  “ now  much  time  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  labour  which  the  new 

farmer  is  able  or  willing  to  expend  on  it.” — (Mr.  Hunt,  &c.) When  farms  are  large  a 

larger  proportion  of  the  population  is  unemployed  than  when  they  are  small. — (Mr.  Esmonde, 
Mr.  Hunt.) 

Mr.  Hunt  considers,  that  “ one  tenant  of  40  acres  would  get  his  farm  cheaper  than  four 
tenants  would,  if  it  was  divided  amongst  them  in  lots  of  10  acres  each.”  “ It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  obtain  a tenant  for  a large  farm  than  for  a small  one.” — (Mr.  Christmas,  & c.) 
— —“The  competition  for  large  farms  is  less,  and  the  rent  bid  is  much  more  in  proportion  to  the 

ability  of  the  tenant.” — (Mr.  Christmas,  &c.) It  is  better  for  a landlord  to  have  i00  acres 

let  to  one  man  than  divided  amongst  10  men. — (Mr.  Esmonde,  Mr.  Christmas.) On  a 

farm  of  20  acres  lying  along  the  road  the  waste  from  roads,  fences,  &c.,  amounts  on  an 

average  to  “ about  one  acre,  statute  measure.” — (Mr.  Gamble.) This  increases  the  rent 

about  £1  per  annum, or  5 percent. 

The  peasantry  generally  resist  ejection,  at  least  until  force  is  about  to  be  used,  and  it  is 

effected  by  the  sheriff,  assisted  by  the  police. — (Mr.  Lumsden,  c.  C.,  Mr.  Christmas.) In 

some  instances  ejected  tenants  threatened  those  who  took  enlarged  farms,  and  outrages  have  been 

committed  by  them. — (Mr.  Christmas,  Mr.  Duckett.) Mr.  Lumsden,  c.  c.,  states,  that  “a 

horse  was  stabbed  on  the  ground  whence  a tenant  had  been  a short  time  before  ejected ; on 
the  same  property,  a short  time  before,  a similar  outrage  was  committed.”  The  fear  of 
causing  an  extension  of  distress  has  prevented  a more  rapid  junction  of  farms.  Mr.  Christ- 
mas states  that  he  has  a property  from  which  he  would  eject  a large  number  of  tenantry  but 
for  this  reason.  “ The  fear  of  outrage  has  also  prevented  junction  of  farms.” — (Mr.  Shej'lock.) 
- Junction  has  not  been  prevented  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  tenants  for  enlarged 
larms.  Where  small  farms  have  been  converted  into  a large  one  the  capital  of  the  large  holder 
has  been  greater  than  the  combined  capital  of  the  previous  tenants.  There  is  only  one  instance 
here  of  a farmer  having  come  from  England  or  Scotland  to  hire  a large  farm. — (Mr.  Sher- 
lock.)-  The  witnesses  know  no  instance  of  such  persons  being  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the 

apprehension  of  danger  to  their  lives  or  property. 

If  a fund  were  provided  for  the  support,  of  ejected  tenants,  it  is  thought  that  “it  would  in 
he  course  of  time  remove  their  animosity  to  those  who  took  their  farms.”  Upon  the  point 
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whether  attachment  to  the  place  of  their  birth  would  prevent  persons  from  accepting  a better 
provision  elsewhere,  it  is  said,  “We  think  that  numbers  of  labourers  would  be  willing  to  go, 
but  we  doubt  whether  those  who  hold  any  land  would  do  so.” — (Messrs.  Gamble , Hunt,  &c.) 

There  is  not  any  uncultivated  land  in  the  barony  where  persons  might  be  located  with 

advantage. — (Mr.  Sherlock.) There  is  no  waste  land  of  any  extent  in  this  barony,  although 

it  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  ground  here  is  very  indifferently  cultivated. 

Non- alienation  and  non-subletting  clauses  have  been  inserted  in  late  leases. — (Mr.  Christ- 
mas, Mr.  Barron.) The  penally  on  failing  to  abide  by  such  clauses  is  generally  forfeiture 

of  the  farm,  or  double  rent,  but  there  is  no  instance  of  its  being  taken  advantage  of. — (Mr. 

Barron,  Mr.  Sherlock.) rTenants  are  not  restricted  to  residence  upon  farms.  Landlords 

have  endeavoured  of  late  years  to  prevent  subdivisions  of  farms,  and  the  settling  of  strangers 
upon  their  properties.  It  is  more  difficult  now  for  a poor  man  to  procure  a place  for  a house 
than  it  was  formerly ; the  reason  of  which  is  the  anticipation  of  a poor  law. — (Mr.  Bairon, 

Mr.  Christmas,  Mr.  Duckett,  &c.) Mr.  Esmonde  says,  “ A labourer  of  mine,  knowing  that 

I would  not  allow'  any  house  to  be  built  that  was  not  slated,  offered  me  £6  towards  the  expense 
of  erecting  such  a house,  and  £2  a-year  rent  for  the  house  and  20  perches  of  land,  an  immense 
rent,  which  he  would  not  have  offered  if  he  could  easily  have  got  another  site  for  a house, 
though  I do  not  doubt  he  was  influenced  by  the  desire  to  get  constant  work  from  me.”  Mr. 
Sheriff  says,  “Applications  are  constantly  made  to  me  for  land  to  erect  cabins,  which  I always 
refuse.  If  I w'ould  let  land  for  such  a purpose  I could  get  a high  rent.” 


For  the  Names  of  those  toho  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  29. 

The  average  size  of  farms  in  this  barony  w:as stated  to  be  about  eight  acres. — (Mr.  Scott.) . 

“ That  is  a full  average.” — (Mr.  Blacker.) “ They  run  from  three  or  four  up  to  20 ; but 

few'  indeed  so  high.”  “ I don’t  think  that  out  of  about  1,500  tenants  on  the  Gosford  estate 

there  are  more  than  60  or  70  holding  20  .acres.” — ( Same  witness.) There  are  very  few  in 

the  barony  holding  80  acres. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  having  inquired  for  instances  of  farms  above  100  acres,  Mr. 
Black  replied,  “ Mr.  Hardy  of  Dramant  has  above  100,  and  Mr.  Thew  has  above  100.”  The 
size  of  the  holdings  “ has  diminished  of  late  because  the  farmers  divide  them  among  their 
children.” — (Mr.  Black.) 

The  instances  of  a junction  of  farms  have  been  inconsiderable  in  fhis  district. 

Small  holdings  have  improved  greatly  in  produce  of  late,  owing  to  Mr.  Blacker’s  system. 

“ One  acre  now  is  worth  three,  from  lime  and  good  management.” — (Mr.  Beck.) “ A 

small  farmer  can  use  the  spade-husbandry,  and  that  is  the  best  to  work  all  that  is  in  the  land 
out  of  it.” — ( Same  witness.) 

There  are  no  complaints  that  the  poverty  of  the  tenants  prevents  the  use  of  good  seed.  “ If 
they  have  not  good  seed  they  get  it  by  exchange.” — (Mr.  Scott.) 

Mr.  Blacker  is  of  opinion  that  a greater  production  can  be  got  from  small  farms  than  from 
large  ones  under  a good  system  of  culture ; and  that  it  is  as  easy  to  cultivate  to  advantage  on 
small  farms  as  on  large  farms. 

Mr.  Bruce  is  of  opinion  that  the  small  farmer  can  gather  more  manure,  in  proportion,  by 
having  his  family  on  the  look  out  for  it,  and  that  he  can  keep  more  stock,  relatively,  and 
cultivate  more  cheaply.  No  opinion  could  be  given  as  to  the  amount  of  loss  from  not  em- 
ploying sufficient  labour,  nor  how  far  the  incapacity  to  bear  a high  rent  is  increased  by  it. 
“ We  could  not  tell  you  that  sir.” — (Mr.  Bruce.) 

No  part  of  the  small  farmer’s  land  is  left  untilled.  “ Not  the  breadth  of  your  hand,”  said 
Mr.  Bruce,  “ can  they  afford  to  let  lie  idle.” 

In  this  barony  there  seems  to  be  no  ejecting  of  tenants  to  any  extent;  and  few,  if  any, 
would  be  willing  to  give  up  their  farms,  even  if  means  were  provided  of  sending  them  to 
America.  “ On,  not  a man  would  give  up  his  farm  if  he  could  help  it.” — ( Barney  Halley.) 

“ The  rent  is  about  the  same  upon  a small  farm  as  upon  large.” — (Mr.  Scott.) “ If  a 

large  farm  became  vacant  it  would  not  sell  so  high,”  said  Barney  Halley,  “ in  proportion,  as 
a small  farm ; there  are  not  so  many  able  to  reach  the  large  farms.  Besides,  a.  lar«e  farmer 
would  like  to  buy  a small  farm  to  enlarge  his  ow'n.”  “ A friend  of  mine  gave  £19.  10j.  an 
acre  for  land,  during  the  war,  for  42  acres,  and  he  sold  it  lately  for  £9  an  acre ; the  rent  is 

lOr.  an  acre.” — ( Same  witness.) In  reply  to  the  question.  Why  he  sold  it  so  cheap?  this 

witness  added,  “ Times  fell,  and  he  w’anted  the  money ; but  if  it  was  smaller  he  would  have 
got  more  for  it  in  proportion.” 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  having  inquired  w’hich  is  the  most  advantageous  to  the  land- 
lord, on  an  average  of  years,  100  acres  let  to  one  man,  or  divided  among  10  men,  Mr.  Scott 
replied,  “ I would  set  100  acres  in  farms  of  about  30  acres.”  Mr.  Beck  said,  “ If  I had  100 
acres,  I’d  divide  it  into  10  farms,  and  I’m  sure  I’d  get  more  for  it  in  that  way ; besides,  there 
would  be  less  danger  of  loss  if  a man  ran  away.”  On  this  Mr.  Scott  remarked,  “ I believe 
you  are  right,  Mr.  Beck.” 

Mr.  Ingram  was  of  opinion  that  the  best  size  of  a farm  is  about  40  acres,  “ for  that  will  just 
keep  two  horses  going  nicely.” 

Being  asked  how  he  made  that  calculation,  he  replied,  “ I have  23  acres  myself  and  my 
father  13.  With  my  two  horses  I worked  these  two  farms  last  year,  and  earned  £10  be- 
sides.” From  a farm  producing  the  value  of  £200,  the  landlord  on  an  average  of  seven 

years  gets  about  one-fifth. — (Mr.  Scott.) Mr.  Blacker  was  of  opinion  that  the  proportion 

stated  by  Mr.  Scott  was  “ not  far  wrong.” 

Roads,  fences,  and  wastes  are  surveyed  on  the  farmer  “ in  all  cases.” — (Mr.  Bruce.) 

There  are  no  ejectments  here  for  any  purpose  of  consolidation.  The  fear  of  causing 
distress,  perhaps,  prevents  a more  rapid  junction  of  farms.  “ There  is  a great  reluctance  to 
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do  so,”  said  Mr.  Bacon,  “ for  where  are  the  people  to  go?  It  is  opposed  to  good  policy  as 
well  as  humanity.”  ~ 

“ There  are  no  outrages  here,  but  such  a line  of  proceeding  might  tend  to  it.  I had  to  get 
rid  of  two  bad  tenants,  and,  for  fear  of  raising  any  ill  feeling  in  the  country,  I forgave  them 
what  was  due,  and  gave  them  all  their  stock  and  the  crop  of  that  year,  without  any  draw- 
back.”— (Mr.  Barnes.) 

Non-subletting  clauses  have  been  inserted  in  late  leases,  “ but  no  clause  against  sub- 
dividing by  will.” — (Mr.  Blacker.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  30. 


Consolidation  of 
Farms, 

and  Dislodged 
Tenantry. 

Ulster. 

County  Armagh. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Binns,  Esq. 
James  O'Hea,  Esq. 


The  average  size  of  the  farms  in  this  barony  is  about  eight  acres.  The  size  of  the  holdings  Bar.  Fews,  Lower. 

has  diminished  very  much,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  population.  The  farmers  have  ‘ — — ; 

nothing  to  give  their  children  but  a small  portion  of  land,  and  the  landlords  are  not  making  County  Cavan, 
any  exertion  to  enlarge  the  farms;  since  the  small  ones  pay  a higher  rent.  ~Z 

The  junction  of  farms  has  not  been  considerable  in  this  barony.  No  persons  have  been  __  a^s-  Lougilee, 
ejected  from  their  holdings  in  this  district  for  the  purpose  of  joining  farms,  but  many  have  ppgr  all(  o^er. 
been  ejected  for  a less  legitimate  reason.  Prevention  of  Sub- 

A nobleman,  who  is  a large  proprietor,  has  set  the  example;  and  other  landlords  are  not  division, 
ashamed  to  follow  it,  of  turning  out  the  tenants  for  no  other  cause  but  that  they  were  Roman  The  Extent  to  which 
Catholics,  although  it  was  said  that  in  general  Roman  Catholics  were  better  rent  payers,  that  parmTha's  be°en 
is,  were  content  to  live  more  poorly  than  Protestants,  and  give  a greater  portion  of  theproduc-  carrjed. 
tion  to  the  landlord.  This  statement  was  made  to.  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  not  only  in 
the  meeting,  but  in  conversations  with  the  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  barony ; and  such 
is  the  state  of  party  feeling  even  among  the  class  of  farmers,  that  this  odious  system  of  reli- 
gious persecution  was  not  more  justly  denounced  by  the  Roman  Catholics  than  it  was  strenu- 
ously upheld  by  the  Protestants.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses  that  the  small  farmer 
could  better  afford  to  till  than  the  large  one.  The  work  of  this  barony  is  done  entirely  by 
the  spade,  and  between  the  low  prices  and  high  rents,  the  large  farmer  cannot  afford  to  expend 
as  much  capital,  comparatively,  as  the  small  one,  manual  labour  being  almost  the  only  capital 
laid  out  on  land  in  this  barony.  The  small  farmer  has  generally  enough  of  this  in  his  own 
family ; the  large  farmer,  not  possessing  any  more  skill,  and  being  obliged  to  pay  for  labour, 
does  not  till  as  cheaply  nor  as  extensively,  in  comparison,  as  the  small  farmer ; that  is,  more 
of  the  large  farmer’s  land  is  left  untilled. 

The  opinion  of  those  present  at  the  meeting  was  that  one-third  more  was  produced  on  small  Effect  of  Produc- 
farms  than  on  large  ones;  the  comparative  produce  was  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  expense  l*on. 
of  cultivation  was  supposed  to  be  less  on  small  farms.  In  this  barony  no  judicious  system  of 
crops  has  been  followed  either  on  large  or  small  farms.  The  production  of  a farm  is  materially 
increased  by  a systematic  course  of  crops,  which  system  of  cultivation  requires  and  will  pay 
for  a larger  amount  of  labour ; notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  no  experiment  of  this 
system  has  been  yet  made  in  this  barony.  In  this  district  there  is  an  interchange  of  labour. 

Very  little  of  the  land  of  small  farmers  is  left  untilled,  generally  as  much  as  will  feed  a cow, 
which  it  was  stated  would  take  nearly  three  acres  of  the  average  land  of  the  barony ; this 
arises  from  the  abusive  treatment  the  land  receives.  After  the  land  has  been  exhausted  by 
successive  grain  crops  it  is  then  allowed  to  rest,  and  being  left  to  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  nature,  is  called  “ feeding  land.”  Ignorance  of  better  treatment  and  want  of  encourage- 
ment seem  to  be  the  causes  of  this  mischievous  practice. 

“ Some  of  the  tenantry  who  were  ejected,  went  among  their  friends  and  became  labourers ; Effects  on  the  Pea- 

some  went  to  America,  and  not  a few  to  beg.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Brady,  P.  P.) None  of  them  santry. 

were  located  by  the  landlords  on  the  waste  lands,  nor  did  those  who  emigrated  receive  any 
assistance  in  defraying  their  expenses.  “ People  thus  cast  out  on  the  world  must  inevitably 
have  suffered  great  privations.  I knew  164  souls,  in  one  batch,  to  be  cast  out  by  one  person, 
merely  because  they  were  Roman  Catholics ; and  I know  that  on  settling  accounts  money  was 
coming  to  some  of  them  from  the  employer  who  turned  them  out : they  were  chiefly  labourers’ 
families.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Brady,  p.  P.) 

The  peasantry  have  no  possible  means  of  providing  against  any  contingencies,  such  as  ejec- 
tion, &c.,  under  present  arrangements;  the  thing  is  utterly  impossible. — (Rev.  Mr. 

Brady,  p.  p.) 

Persons  without  capital  cannot  afford  to  take  the  risk  of  crops,  for  in  case  of  a failure  in  the 
crops  of  one  year,  they  are  not  able  to  subsist  and  pay  their  rent.  There  exists  the  greatest 
reluctance  among  the  farmers,  under  any  privations,  to  give  up  their  holdings ; yet  several  would 
do  so  and  emigrate  to  America,  if  means  were  provided  to  convey  them  and  their  families. 

In  a district  where  the  farms  are  small  there  is  a greater  number  of  persons  employed  in  Effect  as  to  Demand 
production  than  in  a district  where  the  farms  are  large.  This  must  be  the  case,  inasmuch  as  for  Labourers, 
they  have  to  support  themselves  and  families  and  pay  the  rents  from  the  produce  which  conse- 
quently requires  to  be  greater ; these  objects  they  are,  indeed,  badly  able  to  accomplish. — 

(Mr.  M'llrea.) 

The  rent  of  small  farms  is  higher  than  that  of  large  ones,  because  the  competition  for  them  Effects  of  the  Con- 
is  greater ; there  is  more  care  in  the  selection  of  a tenant  for  a large  farm,  inasmuch  as  he  solidation  of  Farms 
undertakes  a greater  responsibility,  and  will  not  be  likely  to  bid  so  high  a rent. — (Mr.  uPon  en  s- 
M‘Ilrea.) 

“ It  would  appeqr  from  the  practice  of  landlords,  that  they  find  the  small  farms  more 
profitable  because  they  never  set  a hundred  acre  farm;  the  competition  is  so  great,  that  they 
get  higher  rents  for  the  small  farms.  This  state  of  things,  however,  cannot  last  long.” — 

(Major  Bailey.) 
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Consolidation  of 
Farms, 

and  Dislodged 
Tenantry. 

Ulster. 

County  Cavan. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Biuns,  Esq. 
J ames  O’Hea,  Esq. 

Bars.  Loughtee, 
Upper  and  Lower. 

Impediments  to 
Junction. 

Facilities  of  Junc- 
tion. 

Prevention  of  Sub- 
division. 

County  Down. 

Bar.  Iveaqh, 
Upper. 


Effects  c 


"In  this  district  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  goes  to  pay  the  rent.” — (Major  Bailey.) 
— The  agriculture  of  the  barony  is  in  so  bad  a state,  that  an  undue  portion  of  the  produce 
is  certainly  required  for  rent.  Roads  and  fences  are  invariably  surveyed  on  the  farmer. 

In  case  of  ejection,  the  peasantry  give  no  resistance  whatsoever.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  to  find  persons  possessed  of  skill  and  capital  to 
undertake  the  management  of  farms. 

Ejected  tenants  entertain  no  active  animosity  against  those  who  take  then-  farms ; but  the 
establishment  of  a fund  for  their  support  until  they  could  find  work,  would  be  most  useful.— 
(Rev.  Mr.  Brady,  p.  p.) 

The  peasantry  have  great  local  attachments,  but  they  would  seek  a better  provision  elsewhere 
if  they  thought  they  could  obtain  it.  There  is  no  uncultivated  land  in  this  district,  but  almost 
all  the  land  in  the  barony  would  require  a greater  quantity  of  labour  than  is  expended  on  it. 

In  late  leases  clauses  have  been  inserted,  binding  the  tenant  neither  to  set  nor  sell  the  land. 
Tenants  are  always  supposed' to  live  on  the  farm;  the  penalty  of  not  abiding  by  those  clauses 
is  loss  of  the  farm.  Owing  to  the  dense  population,  it  is  more  difficult  for  a poor  man  to 
procure  a site  for  a house  now  than  formerly. 

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  31. 

The  size  of  the  holdings  has  been  of  late  years  diminishing  here,  fathers  dividing  them 
among  their  families. — “ Nothing  else  to  give  them  but  a bit  of  land.” — Lord  Downshire 
wished  them  to  buy  the  farms  from  one  another,  and  some  did  so,  but  a greater  number 

divided.  In  fact,  there  is  no  other  provision  here  but  a little  land. 

Causes  of  Junction.  The  great  subdivision  of  the  holdings  has  not,  however,  led  to  much  loss  of  land,  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  fences.  “ On  the  contrary,  we  have  both  sides  of  the  ditch  for  feeding 
the  cattle,  and  whins  or  furze  grows  on  them,  which  we  bruise  for  the  horses,  and  it  makes 

excellent  food.” — {Morgan.) “ The  houses  and  streets,  (yards  he  meant,)  injure  us  more.” 

" ( M‘Loughlin .) -Both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  produce  on  the  small  holdings  are 

improving.  « There  is  five  times  as  much  produce  as  there  was  20  years  ago — if  there  wasn’t 

the  produce,  what  would  we  do,  and  the  population  increasing  so  fast  on  us.” — {Morgan.) . 

“ The  small  farmer  can  afford  to  manure  more  in  proportion  than  a large  farmer;  he  has 
commonly  a hole  near  his  house,  in  which  he  puts  weeds  and  other  tilings,  and  he  must  have 

every  inch  of  his  farm  tilled — he  can’t  afford  to  let  any  of  it  lie  idle.” — {Cowan.) “ If  he 

has  not  good  seed  himself  he  gets  it  in  exchange  for  his  own,  by  a little  balance,  and  he  is 
careful  in  making  his  selection  from  his  own  crop.  Out  of  what  we  intend  for  seed  of  our  oats, 
we  pull  out  the  bad  grain  when  it  is  growing,  thus  we  call 1 lozening.’  ” — {Morgan.) 

There  are  no  grazing  farms  in  this  district,  except  poor  grazing  for  sheep  and  young  cattle 
mthe  mountains.  “The  small  farmer  can  produce  one-thirdas  much  more  than  a large  farmer ; 

he  can  give  more  attention  to  every  part  of  it .”— {Morgan.) “Well,  but  sure  the  lar°-e 

former  has  more  capital,  in  proportion,  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  than  the  small  one  ? ” “ Yes 
Sn,  but  we  have  more  labour  to  command;  we  have  four  or  five  boys  mostly  who  can  watch, 
CATUr>^Vate  ^ ^VC  yOU  an  example>  Sir  ; — there  is  a man  in  my  townland,  of  the  name 
of  M‘ Roney,  and  he  produces  more  out  of  four  and  a-half  acres  than  many  of  his  neighbours 

out  of  10.  {Morgan.) “The  small  farmer  can  better  afford  the  system  of  ‘ clayino-,’ 

(which  costs  a deal  of  labour,)  because  he  does  not  value  his  own  labour.” — By  “ claying  ”°is 
meant  digging  earth  out  of  pits,  from  which  they  extract  great  quantities,  and  spread  it  over 
the  surface  of  the  land  when  it  is  exhausted  by  constant  tillage.  The  spreading  of  this  earth 
upon  it  is  stated  to  give  it  solidity  anil  strength,  and  to  bear  it  up  against  the  exhaustion  of 
constant  tilling. 

When  an  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  density  of  the  population  on  small  farms  must 
cause  an  excessive  working  of  the  land,  they  stated  that  this  was  remedied  by  the  “ clayino-” 
system,  which  kept  the  ground  in  as  good  heart  as  ever,  and  that  it  was  universal  in  this  dis- 
trict. A regular  system  of  cropping  may  be  followed  even  on  a small  farm.  The  following 
is  the  rotation  usually  observed  by  the  small  farmers : —the  first  year,  potatoes  laid  on  the 
soil,  and  covered  with  dung;  the  earth  is  dug  out  of  the  trenches  along  the  ridges: — second 
year,  oats,  flax,  or  wheat,  (the  last  seldom)  ; no  ploughing  as  yet : — the  third  year,  oats  again, 
and  grass  seed;  m this  year  the  land  is  ploughed,  and  gets  a covering  of  lime fourth  and 
faith  years  it  lies  in  grass.  So  on  in  rotation  through  all  the  fields  in  the  farm ; but  if  the  land 
have  not.  sufficient  sod  to  fit  it  for  the  “ lazy-bed  ” system,  then  they  can  grow  but  one  crop  of 
oats  after  the  potatoes  in  other  respects  the  same  course  is  followed. — No  experiments  in  the 
system  of  cropping  have  been  yet  made,  except-  among  the  gentlemen.  They  have  not  yet 
circulated  among  the  tenantry  of  this  part.  When  the  small  farmers  require  aid  they  assist 
oneanother,  lend  horses,  and  get  them  in  turn ; no  part  of  a small  holding  is  ever  left  untilled. 

I here  is  no  ejecting  “ the  reason  is,”  said  Morgan,  “ that  they  make  the  greatest  exertion 
to  pay  the  rent,  because  the  population  is  so  large,  that  if  a man  is  cast  out  of  his  holding  he 
has  no  chance  of  gettmg  in  anywhere,  and  there  is  nothing  else  here  for  him  to  turn  to.”  Few, 
unless  they  had  good  prospects,  would  give  up  their  farms  in  order  to  go  to  America,  even  if 
means  were  provided  for  sending  them  there. 

“ When  the  population  is  crowded,  as  it  is  now,  the  small  farmers  employ  more  labour,  and 
produce  more  food.” — {Morgan.) 

Effect  of  th'e  Con-  “The  landlord  sends  out  his  valuator,  and  whatever  rent  he  lays  upon  the  land  must  be 
raon  Rent  ^ E,aid’  ™hfher  the  farm  be  la>'ge  or  small;  but  we  don’t  think  the  small  farm  is  valued  higher 

’ a rffi16  ^ar?e  one an  acrea-hle  value  is  set  on  small  or  large.” — {M‘ Loughlin.) “ There  is 

no  difficulty  in  finding  a tenant  for  any  farm;  the  land  claims  us  all.” — {Morgan.) “There 

is  more  competition  for  a small  farm  than  for  a large ; if  a man  was  going  out  of  a farm. 


Effects  on  the  Pea- 
santry. 


Effect  as  toDemand 
for  Labourers. 
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he’d  get  more  for  it,  in  comparison,  if  it  were  small. — If  a man  were  about  to  sell  a farm  of 
20  acres,  (that  is,  his  interest  in'  it,)  he  would  divide  it  into  several  parts,  and  get  more  for  it  in 
that  way.  I don’t  think  the  landlords  here  would  prevent  him  from  dividing  it.” — (M‘ Loughlin.) 

“ There  would  be  12  purchasers  to  1 for  a small  farm,  above  what  there  would  be 

for  a large  one.”— (Hogan.) “ I consider  20  acres  a large  farm.” — (M‘ Loughlin.) 

“ If  I had  100  acres,  I’d  rather  divide  it  among  10  men,  they’d  pay  me  more  rent.” — 

(Morgan.) “ Aye,  for  a short  time  perhaps,  but  would  they  not  soon  exhaust  the  land,  and 

make  it  worthless  ? ” “ Why,  it  has  been  in  farms  of  less  than  10  acres  this  long  time,  and 
yet  it  is  as  good  as  ever.”  “ But  will  not  the  people  so  multiply  upon  it,  when  it  is  so  much 
subdivided,  as  to  require  all  that  grows  upon  the  land  for  their  own  food?”  “ It  is  the  will  of 
Providence  to  increase  the  people,  and  when  they  become  too  many  they  emigrate  like  bees 
out  of  a hive.” — (Morgan.) The  following  calculations  were  made  by  the  Assistant  Com- 

missioners, with  the  assistance  of  the  farmers,  taking  a farm  of  8 acres,  which  seemed  an 
average  of  the  farms  in  the  district. 

The  following  is  the  rotation  of  every  acre. 


FIRST  YEAR— POTATOES— LAZY-BED  METHOD. 


COST  TO  THE  FARMER. 

£.  S.  d. 

Rent  of  Irish  acre 110  0 

Lime— -10  barrels,  at  Is.  6rf. 3 0 0 


Dung 1 10  0 

Seed — 24  cwt.,  at  Is.  per  cwt 14  0 

Setting— 16  men,  at  Is.  per  day 0 16  0 

Moulding— 16  men,  at  Is.  per  day  . . . . 0 16  0 

Digging  out — 32  men,  at  Is.  per  day  . . . 1 12  0 

Tithe  and  cess 034 


Total  cost  to  the  farmer  . . . £10  11  4 


INCOME  TO  THE  FARMER. 


Produce — 10  tons,  at  Is.  per  cwt 10  0 0 

Balance  against  income 0 11  4 

Now,  upon  the  acre,  there  appears 

Rent 1 10  0 

Manure 0 4 10 

Tithe  and  cess 0 3 4 

Seed 140 

Labour • 3 4 0 


Consolidation  of 
Farms, 

and  Dislodged 
Tenantry. 


Ulster. 

County  Down. 


Examinations 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Binns,  Esq. 
James  O’Hea,  Esq. 

Bar.  Iveagh, 
Upper. 


SECOND  YEAR— OATS. 


COST  TO  the  farmer. 


£.  s.  d. 

Rent , . , 1 10  0 

Seed — 3 cwt.,  at  6s.  8d.  per  cwt. . ....100 

Trenching — 8 men,  at  Is.  per  day  ....  0 8 0 

Sheaving  — 10  ,,  ,,  0 10  0 

Stacking  — 3 ,,  ,,  ....030 

Threshing — 10  , , , , ....  0 10  0 

Marketing 060 

Tithe  and  cess 034 

Total  cost  to  the  farmer . . . . £4  10  4 


INCOME  TO  THE  FARMER. 


£.  S.  d. 

Produce — 25  cwt.,  at  6s.  per  cwt.  . . . . 7 10  0 
Straw 200 

£9  10  0 

Balance  in  favour  of  income 4 19  8 

Rent 1 10  0 

Seed 10  0 

Tithe  and  cess 034 

Labour  1 17  0 


THIRD  YEAR-OATS  AGAIN. 


COST  TO  THE  FARMER. 

£.  s.  d. 

Rent 1 10  0 

Seed,  a little  more  necessary  this  year  ...  1 2 6 
Ploughing,  harrowing,  and  trenching  . . . 0 14  0 

Sheaving,  stacking,  and  threshing  . ...  1 3 0 

Marketing 060 

Tithe  and  cess ..034 

Total  cost  to  the  farmer  . . . . £4  ,18  10 


INCOME  TO  THE  FARMER. 


£.  s.  d. 

Produce  (not  so  great  as  last  year),  17  cwt.  .520 
Straw .10  0 

Total  income  to  the  farmer  . . .£620 

Balance  in  favour  of  income  ......132 

Rent 1 10  0 

Seed 126 

Tithe  and  cess 034 

Labour 230 


FOURTH  YEAR— POTATOES  AGAIN. 


COST  TO  THE  FARMER. 

•£. 

All  the  expenses  of  the  first  year,  with  the 


addition  of  ploughing 11  2 2 

Deduct  the  price  of  lime,  none  being  put  on 
this  year 300 

Total  cost  to  the  farmer.  . . .£822 


INCOME  TO  THE  FARMER. 

£.  S.  d. 

Produce — 10  tons,  at  Is.  per  cwt 10  0 0 


Total  income  to  the  farmer  . . £10  0 0 


Balance  in  favour  of  income 1 17  10 

Rent 1 10  0 

Manure 1 10  0 

Seed 140 

Tithe  and  cess 034 

Labour 3 14  10 


„ £.  s.  d. 

Rent 1 10  0 

Seed  of  oats  and  clover 115  0 

For  this  year,  the  process  of  “ claying”  ..400 

Ploughing  and  harrowing 0 12  0 

Sheaving,  stacking,  threshing 13  0 

Marketing 060 

Tithe  and  cess 034 

Lime,  to  promote  growth  of  clover  . . . .110  0 


Total  cost  to  the  farmer  . . . £10  19  4 


THE  FARMER. 

£.  s.  d. 

Produce — 24  cwt.,  at  6s.  per  cwt  ....  7 4 0 

Straw  ....  ........200 

Total  income  to  the  farmer . , .£940 

Balance  against  income 115  0 

Rent 1100 

Lime 1 10  0 

Seed 1 15  0 

Tithe  and  cess 034 

Labour  610 


FIFTH  YEAR— OATS. 


r TO  THE  FARMER. 
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Consolidation  of 
Farms, 

and  Dislodged 


SIXTH  YEAR— CLOVER. 


COST  TO  THE  FARMER. 

Tenantry.  Rent i'ip  0 

Mowing,  and  saving  crop 100 

Ulster.  Titlje  and  cess 03  4 

County  Down. 


Mowing,  and  saving  crop 
- jid  cess 

Total  cost  to  the  farmer 2 13  4 


Examinations 
taken  by  ' 
Jonathan  Binns,  Esq. 
James  O’Hea,  Esq. 

Bar.  Iveaqh, 
Upper. 


Produce,  three  tons,  at  £1. 10s. 
After  grass  ......... 


Total  income  to  the  farmer  . . . 5 10  0 


Balance  in  favour  of  income 

Rent 

Tithe  and  cess 

Labour 


SEVENTH  YEAR— PASTURE. 


COST  TO  THE  FARMER. 


Total  cost  to  the  farmer  . 


Total  income  to  the  farmer . . . 


Balance  in  favour  of  inco 

Rent 

Tithe  and  cess  .... 
Labour  . 


Rent  . . 
Tithe  and 


EIGHTH  YEAR— PASTURE  AGAIN. 


COST  TO  THE  FARMER. 


Total  cost  to  the  farmer  .... 


INCOME  TO  THE  FARMER. 

Produce,  butter  and  buttermilk 

Total  income  to  the  farmer  . . . 

Balance  in  favour  of  income  ........ 

Rent  

Tithe  and  cess 

Labour 


3 2 0 

1 10  0 
0 3 4 
0 0 0 


AMOUNT  OF  CAPITAL  NECESSARY  FOR  THE  FARM. 


£.  *.  d. 

Two  cows,  at  £5  each 10  0 0 

One  horse 5 0 0 

One  cart 4 0 0 

One  plough,  and  one  harrow 2 0 0 

Total  amount 21  0 0 

Capital  of  this  nature,  subject  to  so  many 
accidents,  and  decreasing  in  value  rapidly, 
must  be  considered  as  worth  about  five 
years’  purchase  ; so  that  the  farmer’s  outlay 

in  this  respect  is  4 4 0 

Annual  expense  of  spades,  mattocks,  shovels, 

shoeing  of  horse,  cart,  and  pointing  plough  .200 

Total  expenditure 6 4 0 


ADDITIONAL  INCOME  DERIVED  FROM  THE  PRODUCE 
OF  THE  LAND. 


Profit  on  pigs 4 00 

Profit  on  fowls  and  eggs 1 00 

Total  additional  income.  . . . 5 0 0 


ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE  ON  FARM. 

£.  S.  < 

Rent . 12  0 

Tithe  and  cess 1 6 

Manure* 7 10 

Seed 6 5 

Labour 24  3 1 


Total  annual  expenditure.  , 


* Note. — In  the  fifth  year  £4  we; 
altogether  the  product  of  labour,  it  is 


51  6 


ANNUAL  INCOME. 


Balance  in  favour  of  tenant  over  outlay.  . 10  4 0 

ut,  as  the  tenant  and  his  family  perform  them- 
selves the  labour  of  the  farm,  it  would  appear 
that  he  derives,  for  the  support  of  himself 
and  family,  from  the  produce  of  his  land.  . 34  7 10 
s manure  ; but  as  it  is 


It  would  appear,  that  the  cost  and  produce  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  are  nearly  the  same,  and 
that  it  is  to  the  after  crops  the  farmer  looks  for  profit;  so  that  if  he  sets  about  a rood  in 
con  acre  it  cannot  materially  affect  this  calculation : the  whole  calculation  is  made  on  average 
* produce. 

Flax  being  sometimes  sown  after  potatoes,  and  being  occasionally  a more  profitable  crop 
in  successful  flax  seasons,  the.  farmer  has  a greater  profit ; but  on  the  other  hand,  the  ground 
is  more  exhausted  by  flax,  and  demands  a greater  outlay.  The  roads  are  paid  for,  as  well  as 
any  other  land.  Hogan  produced  the  plan  of  his  farm,  which  was  intersected  by  a road  30 
feet  wide,  for  which  he  stated  he  was  obliged  to  pay  as  much  as  for.any  other  part  of  the  farm. 
Impediments  to  “ There  is  no  mischief  done  here,  because  of  ejectments,  nor  any,  except  what  arises  from 

Junction.  party  spirit.” — {Hogan.) 

The  next  question  put  was  “ Have  many  farmers  from  England  and  Scotland  come  over  to 
take  large  farms?”  “They’d  get  the  mountains  for  large  farms,  if  they  wanted  them.”— 
{M‘Loughlin.) 

Prevention  of  Sub-  In  some  cases  non-subletting  clauses  have  of  late  been  introduced  in  leases,  “but  we  are 
division.  never  prevented  from  letting  a cabin  and  a garden.”—  {Morgan.) “ If  the  tenants  are 
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about  to  dispose  of  any  part  of  their  farms,  and  the  landlord  is  not  pleased  with  the  arrange- 
ment; the  leases  reserve  the  power  to  the  landlord  of  imposing  a penalty  of  £10.” — (Cowan.) 

Landlords  have  of  late  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  subdivision  of  farms,  by  advice  and 

counsel,  but  not  by  force. — “ Is  it  more  difficult  now  than  formerly  for  a poor  man  to  procure  a 
place  for  a house  ? ” — " A great  deal.” — “ Because  the  farmer  is  less  sure  of  the  rent,  as  the 
labourer  has  less  employment.” — (Morgan.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  32. 

The  number  of  statute  acres  in  the  barony  of  Lecale,  exclusive  of  water,  is  61,256a.  1r.  22p., 
or  about  38,285  Irish  acres ; the  average  extent  of  farms  was  stated  to  be  about  20  acres,  and 
there  are  very  few  farms  exceeding  100  acres ; not  more  than  one  or  two  were  mentioned.  The 
size  of  the  holdings  has  rather  increased  than  otherwise.  Some  few  farmers  have  extended  the 
size,  and  the  landlords  encourage  the  extension. — (Mr.  Seed.) 

The  junction  of  farms  has  not  been  very  considerable.  It  was  remarked,  “ What  can  you  do 
with  the  people,  if  an  agent  or  proprietor  turns  them  out?  No  other  proprietor  will  take 

them  in.” — (Captain  Saunders,  J.  p.) There  is,  however,  an  inclination  to  do  so  amongst  the 

landlords.  With  reference  to  small  farms,  it  was  stated  that,  since  the  failure  of  the  linen 
trade,  most  of  what  grows  upon  small  farms  is  eaten  by  the  family,  and  they  are  not  able  to 

pay  the  rent  out  of  the  land. — (Mr.  Seed.) “ There'  has  been  no  instance  within  the  last 

three  years  of  persons  being  ejected  from  their  holdings;  when  a man  is  in  arrear,  the  land- 
lord causes  him  to  sell,  and  is  anxious  that  some  adjoining  farmers  should  purchase  ; this  is  the 
usual  course ; I myself  commenced  the  world  on  seven  acres,  but  by  hard  labour  and  care  I 

have  purchased  up  to  41  acres  now.” — ( Same  witness.) “ One  of  my  neighbours  began  on 

nine  acres,  and  by  strong  industry  he  has  purchased  £600  worth  of  land.’’ — (Mr.  Gracy) 

It  was  admitted  that  at  present  prices  such  a idling  would  be  utterly  impossible. 

The  subdivision  of  the  land  into  small  farms  is  not  considered  as  leading  to  waste  of  land, 
and  expense,  on  account  of  the  number  of  ditches,  fences,  &c. ; the  ditches  here  are  very  nar- 
row, and  are  very  little  expense  : the  cattle  cannot  break  them  down,  it  being  the  practice  to 
tether  them  to  stakes  in  the  field  instead  of  permitting  them  to  go  about  freely.  All  the 
farmers  agreed  that,  if  a farm  of  50  acres  were  divided  into  five  farms,  the  five  farmers  would 
produce  more  than  if  the  50  acres  were  held  by  a single  person ; but  Mr.  Seed  said,  “ I have 
had  experience  of  both,  and  I would  rather  pay  £1  an  acre  for  50  acres  than  live  on  10 
without  any  rent.”  Can  small  farmers  afford  to  till  as  well  as  large  farmers  ? — “ They  can 
devote  more  care  and  labour  to  it.” — •( Nevill .) 

The  land  is  arable  all  over  this  barony.  The  amount  of  produce  from  large  and  small  farms 
does  not  appear  to  differ  much ; and,  whatever  the  size  of  the  holding,  all  seem  to  follow  pretty 
nearly  the  same  course  of  cropping.  There  is  not  a spot  hi  Lecale  that  is  not  cultivated,  if  by  any 
contrivance  it  could  be  brought  under  tillage,  even  to  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountain  hi 
the  barony.  Sleeve  Gridal;  in.  short,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  entire  barony  is  in  a state  of 
excellent  cultivation.  The  cultivation  as  well  as  the  land  is  of  a better  kind  than  in  Iveagh, 
and  the  farmers  in  appearance,  deportment,  and  intelligence  are  extremely  respectable. 

The  system  of  ejecting  tenants,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  does  not  prevail  in  this  barony, 
nor  could  we  hear  of  any  persons  here  who  would  be  willing  to  give  up  their  farms,  if  means 
were  provided  for  sending  them  to  America. 

When  a large  farm  becomes  vacant,  is  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  a fit  tenant  for  it  than  for 
a small  one  ? — “ A large  farm  is  seldom  vacant ; a man  holding  one  is  seldom  inclined  to  part 
with  it,  and  the  landlords  do  not  turn  the  tenant  out  while  the  rent  is  paid ; if  a man  holding  a 
large  farm  gets  into  arrear,  he  sells  part  and  keeps  the  rest.  But  there  is  wonderful  competition 
for  farms  of  all  sizes;  I will  give  you  an  instance  : — A tenant  of  Major «Beauclerc  some  time 
ago  bought  10  acres  in  addition  to  his  own  farm  of  40,  at  a very  high  rate ; I told  him  at  the 
time  it  would  be  his  ruin,  because  he  had  to  borrow  some  of  the  purchase- money ; and  so  it 
turned  out,  and  he  came  to  me  the  other  day  wanting  to  sell  it  again,  in  order  to  pay  up  Iris 
arrear : and  what  do  you  think  he  was  offered  for  it  ? A.  neighbouring  tenant  offered  £200 
for  his  “ good  will,”  for  the  10  acres  are  out  of  lease ; but  I refused  to  permit  the  bargain  to  be 
completed,  knowing  that  it  would  only  break  the  other  man,  inasmuch  as  he  also  would  have  to 
borrow  most  of  the  purchase-money,  and  I would  only  consent  to  the  sale  on  condition  that  the 
purchase-money  should  not  exceed  £50 ; the  10  acres,  pay  £2.  2 s.  an  acre.” — (Captain  Saun- 
ders, j.  p.) “ Mr.  Stilt,  of  Bailee,  purchased  his  large  holding  there  at  such  a rate  that  it 

stands  him  £6  an  acre  for  the  purchase,  besides  £2  an  acre  rent.” — (Same  witness.)  -■ 

Suppose  a farm  to  produce  the  value  of  £200  on  an  average  of  seven  years,  how  much  of  it 
will  be  required  for  rent,  how  much  for  the  farmer’s  family,  how  much  for  the  labour  of  the 

land? — « The  landlord  gets  too  much;  he  gets  a third  at  least.” — (Mr.  C.  Trotter.) 

Roads,  fences,  and  wastes  are  always  surveyed  on  the  farmer;  half  the  road  to  the  farm  on  each 
side. 


Consolidation  op 
Farms, 

and  Dislopged 
Tenantry. 

Ulster. 

- County  Down. 

Examinations  • * 
v"  taken  by 
Jonathan  Binns,  Esq. 
James  O’Hea,  Esq. 

Bar.  Iveagfi, 
Upper. 


Bar.  Lecale. 


Extent  to  which  the 
Junction  of  Farms 
has  been  carried. 


Causes  of  Junction. 


Effects  of  Produc- 


Effect  on  the  Pea- 


Effects  of  the  Con- 
solidation of  Farms 
upon  Rent. 


Lord  Bangor  states,  that  in  all  leases  now  made  clauses  against  subletting  have  been  Prevention  of  Sub- 
inserted.— Captain  Saunders  stated,  that  in  most  of  the  old  leases  a penalty  was  mentioned  division, 
against  selling  or  letting  without  leave.  The  penalty  was  in  general  about  half  a year’s  rent. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  33.  q0  Fermanagh. 

The  farms  range  from  5 to  50  acres  in  extent;  the  average  size  is  10  or  12  Irish  acres. 

The  size  of  holdings  has  diminished  from  the  same  cause  as  in  every  place  which  the  Assistant  C;tr~  lyrkennedy. 
Commissioners  had  visited,  namely,  subdivision  by  the  farmers  among  his  children.  Consolidation  of 

S S S Farms. 
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Consolidation  of 
Farms, 

and  Dislodged 
Tenantry. 

Ulster. 

Co.  Fermanagh. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Binns,  Esq. 
James  O’Hea.  Esq. 

Bar.  Tyrkennedj. 

Extent  to  which  the 
Junction  of  Farms 
has  been  carried. 
Effects  on  Produc- 
tion. 

Effects  on  the  Pea- 
santry. 


Effect  of  the  Con- 
solidation of  Farms, 
upon  Rents. 


Facilities  for  Junc- 
tion. 


There  has  not  been  any  attempt  here  at  the  consolidation  of  farms. 

Cultivation  in  small  farms  is  considered  cheaper  than  when  the  farms  are  large.  “ Small 
farms,”  said  Mr.  Armstrong,  “ produce  more  than  large  ones,  and  are  better  for  the  landlord, 
for  they  set  higher.” — “ Farmers,”  continued  the  same  witness,  “ cannot  afford  to  pay 
labourers  for  as  much  work  as  the  farm  would  require,  but  the  small  farmers’  families  do  all 
the  work  themselves ; to  be  sure,  they  require  more  of  the  produce  to  eat ; but  small  farmers 
here  do  not  live  better  than  labourers.” — “ The  proper  quantity  of  labour,”  said  Mr.  Taylor, 
“ cannot  be  given  to  a farm  if  a man  has  to  pay  for  labourers,  and  cannot  work  a great  part  of 
it  himself  with  his  family.  I-  held  nine  acres,”  he  continued,  “ and,  as  I could  not  work  it 
myself,  I employed  labourers,  and  the  produce  did  not  pay  the  expenses : I calculated  every 
penny  one  way  against  another  for  three  years,  and  then  gave  up  the  land  to  the  landlord, 
Captain  Charters ; the  rent  which  I paid  was  £2  an  acre.” 

“No  one  in  this  barony  ejects  his  tenants  as  long  as  they  can  pay  the  rent.” — (Mr.  Copeland.) 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  were  informed  that  the  peasantry  have  emigrated  from  this 

district  in  considerable  numbers,  and  that  in  general  the  accounts  from  them  had  been  good. 
“ Some,”  said  Mr.  Lindsay,  “ have  gone  from  this  parish,  and  within  a year  have  sent  home 
£10  and  £15;  if  they  remained  in  Ireland  they  could  not  send  fifteen  pence.” — Many  tradesmen 
and  labourers  have  gone ; in  short,  all  the  young  labourers  would  go  if  they  had  the  money.— 

(Mr.  Armstrong.) The  Assistant  Commissioners  having  inquired  whether  many  would  be 

willing  to  give  up  their  farms  if  means  were  provided  for  sending  them  to  America,  Mr. 
Hurd  replied,  “ The  rents  are  so  high  that  many  would  go.” — “ Ay,  so  many  that  you  could 
not  find  ships  for  them ; I have  eight  acres  that  are  considered  a great  bargain,  and  I would 

give  them  up  and  go  if  my  passage  was  paid.” — (Mr.  Gillespie.) This  witness,  being  asked 

how  much  an  acre  he  paid,  replied,  “ £1.  8s.  the  Irish  acre;  if  it  was  now  vacant  it  would  set 
for  £2  an  acre.”  Mr.  Svmmerland  stated  that  many  farmers  from  his  part  of  the  country 
went,  to  America  and  New  South  Wales,  because  they  found  themselves  going  down  in  the 
world,  and  they  did  not  like  to  lose  the  esteem  of  their  neighbours.  There  had  been  accounts 
from  several  of  them,  and  they  were  doing  well. 

It  was  before  mentioned  that  the  rent  is  higher  for  small  farms  than  for  large ; and,  of 
course,  when  a large  farm  becomes  vacant  it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  a fit  tenant  for  it  than 
for  a small  one.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  having  inquired  which  is  best  for  the  landlord 
on  an  average  of  years, — 100  acres  let  to  one  man,  or  divided  among  ten  men, — some  of  the 
witnesses  said  that  they  would  divide  into  30  acre  farms;  others  said  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  make  them  smaller}  but  none  of  them  knew  anything  about  farms  of  100  acres; 
such  farms  are  not  let  now  in  this  district ; they  were  so  formerly,  but  the  persons  who  got 
farms  of  that  size  used  to  underlet  again  in  divided  portions,  which  shows  that  they  thought 
it  more  profitable  to  let  in  small  farms.  The  proportion  in  which  the  produce  of  the  land 
is  divided  between  landlord  and  tenant  is  difficult  to  determine  in  this  barony ; the  greater 
portion  of  the  produce  is  absorbed  by  rent  and  taxes ; the  farms  are  small ; the  small  farmers 
live  miserably,  and  the  produce  is  not  near  so  great  as  it  might  be,  there  being  among  the 
farmers  the  want  both  of  skill  and  capital.  Roads,  fences,  and  wastes,  are  surveyed  on  the 
farmer. 

With  regard  to  the  impediments  to  the  junction  of  farms  by  means  of  displacing  tenants,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that,  although  there  have'  been  no  disturbances  in  this  barony  from  resistance 
being  offered  to  ejection,  yet  in  other  parts  of  the  country  outrages  of  the  most  atrocious  cha- 
racter have  been  committed. 

There  is,  however,  abundance  of  uncultivated  land  in  this  barony,  where  persons  might  he 
located  with  advantage  by  obtaining  assistance  to  improve'  the  land. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  34. 

Co.  Monaghan.  “The  average  size  of  the  farms  is,  so  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  from  8 to  10  acres.”— (Mr. 

8 ’ Watson.*) " I think  it  must  be  about  that  average.” — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘Mahon,  p.  p.) 

Bar.  Monaghan.  Mr.  Watson  stated,  that  there  are  a few,  and  but  a few,  farmers  over  50  and  not  exceeding  80 
acres  in  extent  in  this  barony;  and  to  the  question,  “ How  many  there  were  exceeding  80  acres  ?” 
the  same  witness  answered,  “ None,  except  gentlemen  who  have  large  demesnes.”  The  size  of 
the  holdings  have  been  decreasing,  the  country  is  more  populous,  and  they  divide  with  their 
sons. 

The  Extent  to  which  With  reference  to  the  junction  of  farms,  Mr.  Watson  said,  “ It  is  the  desire  of  the  gen- 
the  Junction  of  tlemen,  I know,  but  they  have  not  done  any  act  towards  it ; I don’t  know  of  a man  being 
Farms  has  been  ejected  for  this  purpose.” 

carried.  Jn  the  opinion  of  the  same  witness,  a small  farmer  can  till  as  well  as  a large  farmer,  that 

auses  o u 1 • ^ jle  can  wor£.  the  land  as  well,  but  he  cannot  manure  it  quite  as  well  perhaps,  and  he  gets  as 
good  seed  as  is  going. 

Effects  of  Produc-  “There  is  as  much  produce  on  small  as  on  large  farms,  in  proportion,  and  produce  of  as  good 

hon.  a quahty.” — (Mr.  Watson.) “ There  is  this  to  be  considered  in  the  expense,  that  the  family 

of  the  small  farmer  do  all  the  work  themselves,  but  the  large  farmer  must  pay  for  the  labour.”— 

(Same  witness.) Mr.  Watson,  however,  admitted,  “ they  certainly  could  not  follow  so  good  a 

rotation  on  a small  farm;”  and,  being  asked  if  he  had  read“  Mr.  Blacker’s  Rotation  for  small 
Farms,”  replied,  “ I have,  and  I consider  it  excellent.”  The  farms  in  this  barony  are  in  general 
so  small,  that  no  loss  from  inability  to  employ  additional  labourers  is  felt. — (Mr.  Watson.) 
There  is  about  a fourth  or  a fifth  of  the  farm  always  left  for  grazing,  and  this  has  been  always 
the  custom. 

* Before  the  examination  on  those  points  commenced,  several  gentlemen  desired  us  to  direct  our 
queries  to  Mr.  Watson  in  the  first  instance,  as  he  was  a very  respectable  and  intelligent  farmer. 
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There  were  issued  in  the  year  1827  to  1833,  inclusive,  230  ejectment  decrees.  The  ejected 

tenantry  scattered  about  the  country. — (Rev.  Mr.  Duffij,  R.  c.  c.) They  did  not  take  forcible 

possession  of  the  commons  in  the  neighbourhood,  nor  were  they  located  by  the  landlord  on 
waste  lands,  nor,  as  far  as  the  Assistant  Commissioners  could  learn,  did  the  landlord  do  any- 
thino-  for  them.  To  the  inquiry  whether  they  suffered  much  privation,  Rev.  Mr.  Duffy, 
r.  c.  c.,  replied,  “ Of  course  any  of  them  who  had  no  means  of  getting  in  somewhere  else  most 
have  suffered  extreme  privation.”  . 

Captain  Lewis  stated,  that  “ there  has  not  been  any  ejecting  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
>>  d—l.  nr.^1  o,v>  cwo-uprl  nn-  tVie  form  pi-  « To  be  sure,  always.” — 


farms.”  Roads,  fences,  and  wastes  are  surveyed  on  the  farmer 
(Mr.  Watson.) 


Consolidation  of 
Farms, 

and  Dislodged 
Tenantry. 

Ulster. 

Co.  Monaghan. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Binns,  Esq. 
James  O’Hea,  Esq. 


The  peasantry  generally  resist  ejectment,  and  the  ejected  tenantry  threaten  those  who  take, 
their  farms.  The  following  is  a copy  of  a threatening  notice  which  has  been  sent  in  a case  of  Bar.  Monaghan. 
that  description : — 

« Take  notice,  do  not  offer  to  proceed  any  further ; stop  m time,  or  if  you  don  t,  by  the 
powers  above,  to  heaven  or  hell,  your  souls  from  you  we  will  expell,  and  send  them  down  to 
{he  regions  of  hell.  Damn  your  souls,  go  where  you  came  from,  quick,  or  you  will 
repent  it.” 

“ To  John  M'Mahon  and  John  Cush.” 

But  it  is  not  supposed  that  persons  of  a higher  class,  who  are  tenants  themselves,  promote  or 
sanction  such  outrages. 

« Non-alienation  and  non-subletting  clauses  are  inserted  in  late  leases.  — (Mr.  Hamilton.) 


Effects  on  the  Pea- 
santry. 

Effect  of  the  Con- 
solidation of  Farms 
upon  Rent. 
Impediments  to 
Junction. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  78. 

The  average  size  of  the  farms  in  this  barony,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  sensible  farmers,  is  from  County  Tyrone. 

8 to  12  acres.  The  size  of  the  holdings  has  been  diminished  of  late  years,  in  consequence  of  

the  increasing  population ; the  farmer  must  divide  his  holding  among  his  children ; if  a man  Bar.  Omagh . 

gives  them  trades,  and  that  the  system  becomes  general  there  would  be  so  many  of  each  trade  

that  they  would  starve ; so  that  in  fact  a man  has  no  other  resource  but  to  divide  his  land. — 

(Rev.  Mr.  M ‘Sorlys  R.  c.  c.)  . 

“ The  junction  of  farms  has  not  been  very  considerable,  though  there  is  every  anxiety  on  the  Exte'nt  to  which  the 
part  of  the  landlords  to  effect  it ; but  the  truth  is,  the  landlords  allowed  40s.  freeholders  to  junction  of  Farms 
become  very  numerous,  and  now  they  would  wish  to  convert  them  into  £10  freeholders.” — has  been  carried. 
(Rev.  Mr.  Stack.)  . >.  /T->  w o 7 \ 

The  object  in  joining  farms  is,  “ besides  the  franchise,  to  save  trouble.  — (Rev.  Mr.  Stack.)  Causes  of  Junction. 

There  was  a doubt  in  the  meeting  as  to  whether  the  quantity  and  quality  of  produce  dete- 
riorated upon  the  small  holdings,  but  the  majority  were  of  opinion  that  the  small  holdings  pro- 
duced more  in  proportion  than  large.  A small  farmer  can  certainly  afford  to  till  his  holding 
as  well  or  even  better  than  a large  farmer,  because  the  small  farmer’s  family  will  assist  him  m 
its  cultivation ; whereas  the  large  farmer,  under  the  present  prices,  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 

labourers.— (Mr.  Grugan) All  the  small  tenants  get  good  seed,  and  provide  more  manure 

in  proportion,  than  the  large  farmer,  because  they  have  their  families  always  collecting;  besides, 
the  small  farmer  tills  more  and  leaves  less  land  to  rest  than  the  extensive  one,  and,  since  he 
requires  so  much  of  the  produce  for  his  own  support,  he  must  produce  more  to  enable  him  to 
pay  the  rent. — (Mr.  Rogers.)  . 

“ My  opinion  is,  that  a man  tilling  land  at  present  prices  is  only  paying  the  labourers  Effects  of  Produc- 

to  eat  the  produce,  but  in  grazing  a farmer  gets  some  profit.” — (Mr.  Quin.) “ The  com-  tion. 

parative  amount  of  produce  is  greater  on  small  farms,  because  the  small  farmer  works  every 
little  spot  on  his  land,  and  goes  closer  to  the  headlands,  and,  as  he  does  not  pay  for  his  labour, 
he  keeps  constantly  over  it.” — (Mr.  Grugan.)  .... 

“ The  tenants  here,  large  and  small,  follow  no  judicious  system  of  farming ; there  is  no 
encouragement  given  either  by  landlords  or  agents  to  any  improvement  in  farming.  (Rev. 

Mr.  M'Sorly,  R.  c.  c.) No  experiment  in  the  way  of  systematic  cropping  has  been  made 

in  this  barony.  The  farmers,  in  many  cases,  said,  that  “ they  could  not  afford  to  pay  for 
labour ; that  the  produce  would  not  pay  for  it.”  The  farmers  assist  each  other  by  exchanging 
labour.  No  portion  of  the  small  farmer’s  land  is  left  untilled ; he  can’t  afford  to  let  it  rest. 

■ — (Mr.  Early.) In  many  cases,  small  farmers  spoke  of  the  poorness  of  their  crops, 

arising  from  incessantly  working  the  same  land ; the  only  method  they  adopt  of  recruiting 
exhausted  land  is  by  letting  it  rest  or  lie  idle,  and  thus  leaving  it  to  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  nature. 

Those  who  were  ejected  “ were  turned  adrift,  and  very  few  of  them  have  means  to  purchase  Effects  on  the  Pea- 
another  farm ; they  generally  become  cottiers.” — (Rev.  Mr.  M'Sorly,  R.  c.  c.)-  A case  was  santry. 
mentioned  of  three  men  being  turned  out  in  the  townland  of  Willhoe,  in  the  parish  of  Dromore, 
on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Darcy  I r wine,  for  the  purpose  of  making  one  farm  of  the  three;  the  men 
who  were  turned  out  “ tumbled  ” the  house  of  the  man  who  got  their  farms ; they  scattered  up 
and  down  the  country. — (Mr.  Cohan.) 

Another  case  was  mentioned  by  a witness,  of  “seven  families  having  been  put  out  on  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Stewart : the  land  had  been  in  the  hands  of  a middle-man,  and  when  the  lease 
fell  in  the  seven  families  were  put  out ; this  happened  three  or  four  years  ago.  I know  them 
all;  some  of  the  seven  are  now  ‘ travelling’  (begging.)” — (Mr.  John  Mullen.)  The  entire 
farm  from  which  those  families  were  turned  away  contains  about  40  acres. — (Mr.  John  Mullen.) 

“ In  the  case  of  these  families  a Mr.  Gillon  interfered  with  the  landlord,  and  got  some 

trifle  for  them,  but  none  were  able  to  go  to  America.” — (Mr.  John  Mullen.) 
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Consolidation  op 
Farms, 

and  Dislodged 
Tenantry. 

Ulster. 

County  Tyrone. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Binns,  Esq. 
James  O’Hea,  Esq. 

Bar.  Omagh. 

Effects  as  to  De- 
mand for  Labourers. 
Effects  of  the  Con- 
solidation of  Farms 
upon  the  Rents. 


Impediments  to 
Junction. 


Facilities  for  Junc- 
tion. 


Prevention  of  Sub- 
division. 


' In  cases  of  a failure  in  the  crops,  persons  without  capital  are  racked,  and  their  cattle  driven 
to  pound ; they  must  pay  the  rent. — (Mr.  Rogers.) 

“ Persons  would  certainly  not  he  willing  to  give  up  their  farms  on  condition  of  having  the 
passage-money  for  America  provided  for  them : the  people  have  found  it  so  hard  to  obtain  a 
living,  that  if  they  have  any  means  of  subsistence  at  all  they  will  not  give  it  up ; they  know 
what  they  have  here,  but  don’t  know  what  they  may  meet  with  there.” — (Mr.  Moore.) 

It  was  expressed  repeatedly  during  the  examination  that  the  cottiers  were  as  well  off  jn 
many  instances,  as  the  small  farmers,  but  on  inquiry  this  was  only  found  to  be  the  case  where 
the  cottier  was  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and.  the  small  farmer  in  the  most  un- 
favourable. There  is  undoubtedly  more  labour  done  where  the'  farms  are  small,  for  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  produce. — (Mr.  Rogers.) 

The  chief  landlords  don’t  make  any  difference  m the  amount  of  rent  charged  for  small  as 
compared  with  large  farms,  but  set  an  acreable  value  on  all,  and  charge  in  the  same  propor- 
tion for  all  farms ; but  the  middle-man  breaks  up  the  land  into  small  farms  and  sets  them 

higher. — (Mr.  Rogers.) There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a fit  tenant  for  a large  or  small 

farm,  when  either  becomes  vacant,  but  undoubtedly  there  is  greater  demand  for  the  small 
ones ; there  are  more  applications  for  small  farms,  and  higher  rents  offered,  because  the  small 

farmers  are  content  with  a mere  subsistence. — (Mr.  Quin.) On  being  asked.  Which  is  the 

best  for  the  landlord,  on  an  average  of  years,  100  acres  let  to  one  man,  or  divided  amon«  10 
men?  the  farmers  present  at  the  examination  said,  that  “they  would  divide  the  farm.”  °The 
Rev.  Mr.  Stack,  with  whom  the  gentlemen  present  agreed,  thought  that  the  100  acre  farm 
would  be  better  for  the  landlord  and  for  the  people.  He  further  stated  that  it  would  require 
eight  or  nine  labourers  to  work  it.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  asked,  Would  there  be  a 
greater  amount  of  comfort  distributed  among  all  the  persons  employed  on  the  undivided  farm, 
namely,  the  one  farmer,  and  the  eight  or  nine  labourers,  than  there  would  be  among  the  10 
small  farmers,  if  the  farm  were  divided  into  10  parts?  which  of  these  two  cases  would  produce 
the  greater  amount  of  happiness  to  the  peasantry  without  diminishing  the  landlord’s  rent  ? « I 

cannot  say.” — (Rev,  Mr.  Stack.) The  farmers  were  all  of  opinion  that  the  latter  case 

would  be  better  both  for  the  people  and  the  landlord.  To  the  question,  « Suppose  a farm  to 
produce  the  value  of  £200  on  an  average  of  seven  years,  how  much  of  it  will  be  required  for 
rent,  and  how  much  for  the  farmer’s  family  ?”  the  answers  were  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  the 
farmers  complaining  that  it  took  half  what  grew  on  the  land  to  pay  the  rent  alone.  A «reat 
quantity  of  the  produce  in  this  barony  is  certainly  given  up  to  the  payment  of  rent,  for  the 
rents  are  very  high,  and  agriculture  is  in  the  rudest  and  least  productive  condition.  The  roads 
and  water-courses  are  in  most  cases  measured  in  on  the  farmers;  in  some  late  surveys  they  are 
occasionally  left  out.” — (Rev.  Mr.  M'Sorly,  r.  c.  c.) 

Tire  peasantry  do  not  generally  resist  ejection,  at  least  the  Assistant  Commissioners  could 
hear  of  very  few  overt  acts  amongst  them  consequent  on  ejection,  although  some  farmers  on 
such  occasions  were  violent  in  their  expressions.  There  are  plenty  of  ejectments  every  sessions, 

and  persons  bidding  over  each  other,  but  no  combination.— (Rev.  Mr.  Stack.) The  three 

great  landed  proprietors  are  absentees,  and  how  can  they  feel  for  distresses  they  know  nothing 

about?  (Dr.  Markin.) One  man  on  50  acres  will  not  certainly  have  as  much  stock  as 

five  men  on  10  acres  each ; besides,  the  chief  capital  a farmer  in  this  country  possesses  is  his 
labour. — (Mr.  Rogers.) 

A provision  for  the  support  of  ejected  tenants  until  they  could  find  employment  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  the  effect  of  removing  their  animosity  to  those  who  took  their  farms. 

The  peasantry  do  not  like  to  leave  their  homes  on  any  account ; they  speak  with  strong 
feelings  of  the  spot  where  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  expended  their  sweat  and  labour.  ° 

Non-subletting  clauses  have  been  inserted  in  all  the  late  leases. — (Mr.  Wilson.) “Any 

farmers  that  sublet  their  land  lose  their  tenant-right  over  it,  and  become  subject  to  a higher 

rent.” — (Mr.  Auchenleck.) To  prevent  subdivision  of  farms  where  the  population  is  too 

dense,  the  landlords  are  obliged  to  get  rid  of  some.— (Mr.  Auclienlcck.) 
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EMIGRATION. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  2. 

The  witnesses  enumerated  above  100  individuals  who  had  emigrated  from  this  barony  during 
the  last  five  years.  All  of  them  were  persons  of  very  moderate  means ; a few  were  young 
men  who  possessed  from  £15  to  £20,  but  not  two  could  be  mentioned  who  had  the  command  of 
£100.  All  these  were  persons  who  would  have  staid  at  home  if  they  could  have  got  a sufficiency 
of  land.  The  number  of  those  who  have  left  has  not  had  the  slightest  effect  either  in  reducing 

rents  or  in  increasing  wages. — ( All .) “ I think  that  competition  for  employment  has  been 

rather  on  the  increase.  It  would  be  necessary  that  from  two-thirds  to  one-half  the  actual  popu- 
lation should  be  removed  before  wages  could  naturally  rise  4.0  1(M  per  day.” — (Mr.  Connolly.) 

The  nearest  seaport  town  is  Galway,  which  is  26  Irish  miles  from  this.  The  expense  of 

o-oing  to  Galway  from  this  would  not  be  more  than  Is.  6 d.  In  illustration  of  the  amount  of 
disposition  amongst  the  peasantry  to  emigration,  Mr.  Birmingham  stated,  that  in  the  case  of 
clearing  Jhe  townland  of  Doon  he  had  divided  between  £300  and  £400  among  50  families. 
Of  that,  number  but  three  entire  families  devoted  what  they  had  received  to  emigration ; out 
of  the  other  families  about  20  single  individuals  had  followed  their  example,  but  not  until  he 
(Mr.  B.)  had  promised  to  allow  the  fathers  £2  each  in  their  rent,  towards  bearing  their  sons’ 
expenses.  Mr.  Connolly  says,  “the  labourers  have  told  him  in  hundreds  they  would  go  if  they 
could “ and,”  adds  Mr.  Birmingham,  “ the  Clonbrock  labourers  have  told  me  they  would 
start  immediately  if  they  had  but  £5.  This  morning  a man  who  has  a large  family  told  me 
he  was  trying  to  get  off  to  America,  because  he  feared  that  if  he  staid  in  Ireland  the  time 
might  come  when  he  would  be  turned  on  the  world.”  Many  more  would  be  willing  to  go 
than  now  are,  if  they  had  any  certainty  as  to  what  awaits  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the . Examination,  vide  p.  3. 

Considerable  numbex-s  have  left  from  this  barony  for  the  colonies  within  the  last  few 
yeai's,  but  they  have  been  in  general  persons  possessed  of  some  substance.  “ Few  labourers,” 
observes  Mr.  Nixon,  “ are  to  be  found  among  the  emigrants ; they  are  unable  to  pay  their 
passage ; as  their  earnings  hardly  suffice  for  their  daily  maintenance,  they  cannot  save.” 
Several  witnesses  consider  that  “ thei-e  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  immense  competition  for 
land,  and  the  high  nominal  rents  which  the  poor  peasantx-y  readily  undertake,  drive  the  sub- 
stantial farmers  from  the  countiy,  and  prevent  their  getting  land  at  such  a pxice  as  would  give 
them  a fair  return  for  their  capital.”  The  Rev.  James  M‘Gouran,  p.  p.,  observes,  “ Surely  that 
competition  must  be  deemed  inordinate  and  unnatural  which  enables  the  landlord  to  draw  in 
rent  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  produce  of  his  land.”  The  gi-eater  proportion  of  the  emigra- 
tion which  has  taken  place  having  been  from  the  class  of  employers  rather  than  from  the 
employed,  it  has  not  produced  any  effect  either  on  the  still  great  demand  for  labour,  or  on  the 

increasing  desire  to  become  possessed  of  portions  of  land. — (Armstrong). —It  would  require 

fully  one-third  of  the  able-bodied  population  of  the  parish  to  be  withdrawn  that  steady  employ- 
ment at  1(M  a-day  might  be  secured  to  the  i-emainder. — (Rev.  Thomas  Maguire,  p.  p.,  and 

Armstrong.) Sligo,  the  nearest  seaport,  is  but  11  miles  distant;  and  Mi\  O'Donnell 

thinks  that  “ many  would  embax-k  there  if  a,  free  passage  wex-e  offered  to  them,  especially 
those  who  had  px-eviously  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  mattex-.  Mr.  Fenton,  of  Sligo,  some 
time  ago  chartei-ed  a vessel  to  convey  emigrants  to  New  South  Wales,  and  the  applications 
from  persons  desirous  to  go  were  innumerable.”  The  unmarried  of  both  sexes  would  be  the 
most  inclined  to  emigrate,  but  more  especially  the  men. — ( Omnes.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  5. 

Emigration  has  been  very  considerable  among  all  classes  of  late  years;  many  persons  pos- 
sessed of  capital  have  gone  after  the  expix-ation  of  old  leases  of  farms  held  by  them  at  a low 
rent,  and  of  which  they  could  not  expect  a renewal  on  the  same  profitable  terms.  One  of  this 
description  (Mr.  West)  carried  with  him  £7,000.  There  are  also  among  the  emigrants  many 
sons  of  small  farmers  of  four  or  five  acres,  who  saw  no  chance  of  their  earning  a livelihood  here. 
I have  known  such  persons  to  embarrass  their  parents  very  much  by  inducing  them  to  dispose 
of  stock  to  forward  their  pux-pose ; but  it  is  fair  to  add,  that  they  have  in  several  instances  made 
remittances  to  their  parents,  and  lxave  besides  enabled  some  of  their  brothel's  and  sistex-s  to  fol- 
low them  to  the  colonies. — (Dr.  Duke.) The  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Kiernan,  p.  p.,  states,  that  many 

persons  who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  gratify  their  desire  to  emigrate,  have  obtained 
means  to  do  so,  by  disposing  of  the  intex-est  in  their  small  holdings,  for  which  it  is  easy  to  find 
numerous  purchasex-s  at  a high  rate.  All  agree  in  saying,  that  the  amount  of  emigx-ation  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  reduce  in  the  least  degree  the  competition  for  land  or  employment.  The 
distance  to  the  nearest  sea-port,  Sligo,  is  38  miles,  and  it  is  calculated  that  about  KM  would 
be  sufficient  to  convey  a man,  his  wife,  and  three  children  to  it.  Rev.  Mr.  Geraghty,  p.  p., 
speaks  of  the  great  eagerness  that  exists  among  those  who  have  emigrated  to  have  the  other 
members  of  their  family  follow  them.  It  often  happens  that  after  they  have  been  some  time  in 
America  they  pay  the  passage  of  their  fathers  or  brothers  in  some  homeward-bound  vessel,  and 
then  write  to  Ireland  mentioning  the  port  to  which  they  must  proceed  for  embarkation.  “ I 
am  convinced,”  continues  Rev.  Mr.  Geraghty,  p.  p.,  “ that  one-third  of  the  entire  population  of 
my  pax-ish  would  start  immediately  if  they  had  a free  passage  offered  to  them.” 
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Emigration. 

Connaught. 
County  Galway. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Rev.  Charles  Clarke, 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Bar.  Kilconnel. 


County  Leitrim. 
Bar.  Dromahair. 


Bar.  Mohill. 
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Emigration. 

Connaught. 
County  Mayo. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Rev.  Charles  Clarke, 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Bar.  Murrisk. 


County  Sligo. 
Bar.  Carbery. 


Leinster. 
County  Dublin. 

Examinations 
taken  by 
John  Power,  Esq. 
Francis  Sadleir,  Esq. 

Bar.  B air  other  y. 
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For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  5. 

“ Two  or  three  ships  have  left  this  port  with  emigrants  annually  until  this  year : bad  and  unfa- 
vourable accounts  have  been  received  from  those  who  departed,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
only  one  vessel  cleared  out  this  year  with  passengers.  Most  of  those  who  departed  were 
persons  possessing  small  capital,  hardly  any  destitute  persons,  inasmuch  as  they  had  not  the 
means  to  pay  their  passage.  Persons  of  small  capital  have  gone  out  because  they  had  no  pro- 
fitable mode  of  investing  their  capital,  whiqh  they  found  continually  diminishing  of  late 

years,  especially  since  the  decline  of  the  linen  trade.” — (Mr.  M‘Donnell.) “ I think  many 

of  them  would  have  staid  at  home  if  they  could  have  got  land  at  home  for  a fair  rent,  such  as 
would  have  enabled  them  to  enjoy  some  degree  of  comfort  and  independence.” — (Rev.  Mr. 

M‘Manvs,  r.  c.  c.) “ The  number  of  those  who  have  gone  has  not  in  the  least  perceptibly 

improved  the  condition  of  those  who  have  remained ; there  is  just  the  same  competition  for  land, 

and  just  as  many  looking  for  labour,  and  unable  to  find  it.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Feeny,  R.  c.  c.) 

Three-fourths  of  the  population  of  the  barony  inhabit  the  coast  line,  and  there  is  not  any  part 
of  it  10  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  Westport  is,  however,  the  only  port  at  which  ships  take  in 
passengers,  and  it  is  stated  that  a man,  his  wife,  and  three  children, might  be  conveyed  from  that 
port  to  North  America  at  an  expense  (including  six  weeks’  provision,)  not  exceeding  £11.  ID. 
A great  number  of  the  witnesses,  more  especially  the  young  unmarried  men,  declare  that  they 
would  joyfully  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  to  emigrate;  they  say  that  what  they  chiefly 
fear  is,  that  there  might  be  no  employment  or  no  land  for  them  on  their  arrival,  and  they 
might  then  be  as  badly  off  as  when  at  home : if  they  knew  that  a certain  provision  of  any  kind 
awaited- them  on  the  other  side  they  would  have  no  objection  to  go  off  at  once. — ( Michael 
Luddane.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  6. 

In  the  years  1833  and  1834  the  number  of  those  who  emigrated  was  very  considerable;  much 
more  so  than  in  the  present  year, — (Mr.  Richard  Yates.) 

“ Those  who  left  were  chiefly  persons  in  possession  of  some  money,  and  I think  many  more 
would  have  left  if  they  had  the  means.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  p.  p.) 

R.  Gibbons  says  that  “ the  Protestants  see  their  numbers  daily  diminishing,  and  they  think 
if  they  remain  at  home  they  will  be  exposed  to  violence.” 

Mr.  C.  O'  Connor  states  that  “ many  Protestants  have  told  him  that  they  only  staid  while 
their  old  leases  were  unexpired,  but  that  they  intended  emigrating  as  soon  as  they  were  out,  as 
they  had  no  chance  of  a renewal  on  fair  terms.  The  landlords  now  care  no  more  for  a Pro- 
testant than  for  a Roman  Catholic.” 

The  withdrawal  of  those  who  have  gone  has  had  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  wages  of  labour, 
on  the  numbers  of  employers,  or  on  the  competition  for  small  holdings. — (Mr.  Dodwett.) 

No  part  of  the  barony  is  five  miles  distant  from  a seaport,  but  Sligo  is  the  only  port  whence 
vessels  have  hitherto  sailed. 

Mr.  Lynch  states  that  “the  people  are  more  disposed  to  proceed  to  the  States  than  to 
British  America;  the  fare  to  New  York,  £4,  is  nearly  double  the  fare  to  Quebec,  and  he  has 
known  many  persons  embark  in  vessels  bound  for  Canada,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  on 
foot  from  Quebec  to  New  York.”  He  adds  that  “there  are  many  instances  of  persons  having 
saved  money  in  America,  and  having  returned  in  their  old  days  to  their  place  of  birth,  where 
they  have  given  excessive  prices  for  small  portions  of  land.”  In  addition  he  says,  that  he  is 
sure  “that  many  would  gladly  emigrate  if  they  were  certain  that  a mode  of  earning  their 
bread  was  provided  for  them  on  their  landing.”  ' 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  8. 

For  some  years  the  emigration  of  labourers  and  small  farmers  has  been  considerable,  but, 
unfortunately  for  Ireland,  they  have  generally  been  the  most  industrious,  well-behaved,  and  in 
most  cases  the  most  monied  of  their  class,  thus  leaving  the  worst,  and  all  the  riff-raff,  as  an 
increased  burden  on  the  country.  They  have  emigrated,  some  from  want  of  employment,  or 
other  means  of  subsistence,  at  home ; others  from  the  hope  of  considerably  improving  their  con- 
dition, excited  by  the  success  of  their  relatives  and  friends  who  had  emigrated  a few  years  before 
and  who  had,  in  many  cases,  assisted  them  to  join  them  by  paying  their  passage  out.  Large 
farmers  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  obliged  to  emigrate  by  the  high  rents  caused  by  the 
competition  of  the  peasantry  for  small  farms,  for,  as  most  proprietors  dislike  these  small  farms, 
and  put  an  end  to  them,  they  seldom  make  the  rent  paid  or  offered  for  a small  farm  the  cri- 
terion for  the  value  of  a large  one.  It  has,  however,  the  effect  of  driving  many  substantial 
small  farmers  from  the  country,  as  they  often  prefer  emigrating  to  incurring  the  all  but  cer- 
tainty of  losing,  in  a very  few  years,  all  they  possess,  by  engaging  to  pay  the  excessive  rents 
which  competitors  offer  for  small  farms. 

The  emigration  that  has  hitherto  taken  place  has  had  no  sensible  effect  in  reducing  the 
competition  for  labour  and  small  holdings.  The  number  that,  being  taken  from  the  population, 
would  leave  the  remainder  steady  wages  at  lOd.  a-day,  varies  exceedingly  in  each  parish  of  the 
barony.  In  one  or  two,  where  the  proprietors  have  prevented  the  erection  of  cabins  and  crea- 
tion of  very  small  farms,  or  have  pulled  down  and  put  an  end  to  those  which  already  existed, 
the  population  does  not  much  exceed  the  wants  of  the  farmer  to  cultivatcvihe  land,  and  falls 
below  them  in  harvest  and  busy  seasons ; but  in  the  other  parishes,  where  thb;  proprietors  have 
not  done  so,  or  not  to  the  same  extent,  and  where  too,  perhaps,  the  people  ejected  from  other 
parishes  have  sought  refuge,  especially  where  there  are  commons  and  old  bogs,  the  means  of 
employment  and  subsistence,  whether  in  wages  or  land,  fall  short  of  the  full  wants  of  the  popu- 
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lation  in  various  proportions,  from  one-fifth  to  probably,  in  some  cases,  two-thirds  of  the  whole, 
and  many  persons  think  even  a much  greater  proportion.  If  single  parishes  were  selected, 
and  the  population  confined  to  the  employment  and  land  which  they  can  now  obtain  within  the 
limits  of  each  of  those  parishes,  some  of  the  witnesses  thought  that  it  would  be  necessary  in 
some  cases  to  withdraw  nine-tenths  of  the  labouring  population  in  order  to  enable  the  remaining 
tenth  to  obtain  constant  employment  even  at  the  present  rate  of  wages, — 9 d.  or  1(W.  in  winter,  and 
Is.  in  summer.  The  ports  resorted  to  for  emigration  from  this  barony  are  Drogheda  and  Dublin, 
more  particularly  the  latter,  distant  6 and  15  miles ; the  expense  of  conveying  a man,  wife,  and 
three  children  to  each  of  them  would  be -3s.  and  5s.  Many  who  have  hitherto  forborne  to  emi- 
grate would  now  accept  the  offer  of  a free  passage,  notwithstanding  their  great  affection  for  the 
land  of  their  birth,  from  their  increasing  misery  and  hopelessness  of  improvement  in  their  con- 
dition by  any  other  means.  The  young  unmarried  people  of  both  sexes  would  very  generally 
be  glad  to  accept  the  offer. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  9. 

The  number  of  persons  who  emigrated  from  this  barony  last  summer  exceeded  that  of  any 

‘previous  year. — (Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  p.  p.,  and  Mr.  J.  Cahill.') Those  who  went  were-for  the 

most  part  labourers,  or  persons  who  held  very  small  farms.  In  general  very  satisfactory 
accounts  have  been  received  from  those  who  have  gone  out ; some  who  proceeded  alone  have 
made  remittances  to  enable  their  families  to  join  them,  and  I know  one  man,  a cottier,  who, 
after  having  remained  in  America  only  two  years,  has  recently  returned,  bringing  with  liim  a 
sum  of  £240.— (Mr.  Fitzpatrick.') “No  man  that  has  any  other  way  of  obtaining  a liveli- 

hood would  be  likely  to  undertake  a farm  here.” — (Mr.  M‘Evoy.) 

Emigration  has  not  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  reduce  the  competition  for  labour  and  for 
small  holdings.  It  is  estimated  by  the  majority  of  the  witnesses  that  it  would  require  the 
removal  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  able-bodied  male  population  to  give  constant  employment 
to  the  remainder  at  KM.  a-day. 

Waterford,  the  nearest  seaport,  is  40  miles  distant ; some  portion-  of  the  journey  could  be 
effected  by  water  carriage,  and  the  expense  of  conveying  a man,  his  wife,  and  three  children 
to  that  port,  is  computed  at  £1.  Want  of  means  has  hitherto  been  the  great  impediment  to 
emigration.  “ We  know  full  well  that  numbers  of  young  people  would  willingly  go  if  they 
had  a free . passage,  and  were  assured  that  their  aged  parents  would  be  provided  for.” — 
(Mr.  MeEvoy,  and  many  others.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  ivho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  11. 

Emigration  from  this  district  has  not  been  considerable.  The  emigrants  have  been  chiefly 
small  comfortable  farmers,  who  have  taken  some  property  with  them,  and  have  emigrated  not 
for  any  particular  cause,  but  generally  to  better  their  condition.  The  witnesses  do  not  think 
that  competition  has  raised  rents  to  that  degree  that  substantial  farmers  should  be  compelled'  to 
emigrate.  The  emigration  that  has  as  yet  taken  place  has  not  had  any  effect  on  either 
wages  or  rents.  The  witnesses  find  it  difficult  to  say  what  number  should  be  taken  from  the 
able-bodied  population  to  afford  the  labourer  steady  wages  at  a moderate  rate.  They  think 
that  though  20  per  cent,  were  removed,  it  would  have  but  little  effect  upon  wages ; they  do 
not  think  it  would  raise  them  Id.  per  day.  R8*?* 

The  nearest  seaport  is  about  30  miles  distant.  A man,  his  wife,  and  three  children,  might 
be  conveyed  to  it  for  about  1 5.v.  A large  number  of  persons  would  accept  of  a free  passage  to 
America  if  offered  to  them.  Mr.  Oldham  thinks  that  people  with  families  would  be  more 
ready  to  go  than  single  people ; but  many  of  the  latter  would  also  go.- 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  12. 

Emigration  has  been  very  considerable  from  this -barony  within  the  last  five  years,  and  chiefly 
from  the  class  of  single  labourers,  who  have  gone,  as  Mr.  O'Connor  says,  “to  better  them- 
selves.” Still  emigration  has  not  been  sufficient  to  reduce  the  competition  for  labour  and  for 
small  holdings,  or  to  raise  wages  and  reduce  rents.  The  nearest  seaport  is  Dublin,  40  miles 
distant.  It  was  stated  that  very  many  would  go  to  America  who  have  hitherto  forborne,  if  the 
passage-money  were  paid,  especially  young  people  of  both  sexes. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  13. 

There  has  been  no  considerable  emigration  from  this  barony  of  late  years.  Those  who  have 
emigrated  belonged  to  the  class  of  small  farmers,  and  the  better  kind  of  labourers  and  agricul- 
tural tradesmen.  Want  of  farms  and  of  employment  was  the  cause  of  their  emigrating.  Sub- 
stantial farmers  do  not  emigrate  ; in  fact  no  one  goes  who  can  stay.  Many  of  the  witnesses 
thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  away  nearly  one-half  from  the  present  population  to 
reduce  the  competition  for  land  and  wages,  so  as  to  allow  a subsistence  to  the  labourer  equal 
to  steady  wages  at  10 d.  a-day. 

There  is  a seaport  (Dundalk)  within  the  barony  ; the  expense  of  conveying  a family  to  it 
from  any  part  of  the  barony  would  be  little  or  nothing.  There  is  no  doubt  but,  if  a free  pas- 
sage we»j  offered  to  America,  many  who  have  hitherto  forborne  to  emigrate  would  gladly 
accept  the  offer,  in  consequence  of  the  greatly-increased  want  of  employment,  land,  or  other 
means  of  subsistence.  The  unmarried  of  both  sexes  particularly  would  be  glad  to  embrace  it. 


Emigration. 

Leinster. 
County  Dublin. 

Examinations 
taken  by. 

John  Power,  Esq. 
Francis  Sadleir,  Esq. 

Bar.  Bair  other y. 


County  Kilkenny. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

John  Power,  Esq. 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq: 

Bar.  Galmoy. 


King’s  County. 

Examination's 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Clonlisk. 


Examinations 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Binus,  Esq. 
James  0‘Hea,  Esq. 

Bars.  Philipstown, 
Upper  and  Lower. 


County  Louth. 

Examinations 
taken  by 
John  Power,  Esq. 
Francis  Sadleir,  Esq. 

Bar.  Dundalk, 
Upper. 
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Emigration. 

Leinster. 
County  Meath. 

Examinations 
taken  by- 

John  Power,  Esq. 
Francis  Sadleir,  Esq. 

Baronies  Kells, 
Upper  and  Lower. 


Bar.  Moyfenragh, 
Lower. 


Queen's  County. 

Baronies 
Maryborough, 
East  and  West. 


Bar.  Portnahinch. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  14. 

During  the  last  five  years  emigration  has  been  rather  considerable  from  the  barony  of  Upper 
Kells  and  the  town;  the  persons  emigrating  were  small  farmers  and  the  better  kind  of 
labourers,  and  the  cause  of  their  emigration  want  of  employment,  or  other  means  of  honest 
subsistence.  The  substantial  farmers  have  never  emigrated.  The  emigration  has  not  been 
sufficiently  extensive  to  produce  any  effect  on  wages  or  rents.  The  number  requisite  to  be  taken 
from  the  present  able-bodied  population  to  reduce  competition,  so  as  to  allow  steady  wages  at  a 
moderate  rate,  may  be  judged  from  the  present  surplus  of  labour,  which  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  first  head  of  this  evidence, — “ Earnings  of  Labourers.”  The  distance  from  these 
baronies  to  the  nearest  seaport  is  about  18  miles,  and  the  cost  of  conveying  a family  to  it  would 
not  exceed  a few  shillings.  If  a free  carriage  to  America  were  offered,  many  more  would 
probably  emigrate  than  have  emigrated  hitherto ; but  it  was  thought  that  the  majority  still 
would  not.  As  far  as  any  opinion  can  be  formed,  the  young  unmarried  people  of  both  sexes 
would  generally  be  anxious  to  emigrate  on  these  terms. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  16. 

There  has  been  no  considerable  emigration  from  this  district  of  late  years.  Such  persons  as 
have  emigrated  were  labourers  and  tradesmen,  and  they  emigrated  from  want  of  employment, 
and  misery  at  home.  No  substantial  farmers  have  ever  emigrated  from  this  barony.  The 
emigration  that -has  taken  place  has  been  too  insignificant  to  produce  any  effect  upon  wages  or 
rents.  Except  in  busy  seasons  it  would  require  perhaps  one-third  of  the  population  to  be 
withdrawn  to  secure  the  remainder  steady  employment  at  10a7.  a-day.  The  distance  to  the 
nearest  seaports,  Dublin  and  Drogheda,  is  20  miles,  and  the  expense  of  conveying  to- them  a 
man,  wife,  and  three  children,  would  be  from  5,?.  to  8,?.  Many  who  have  hitherto  forborne  to 
emigrate  would  now  be  glad  to  do  so  if  a free  passage  were  offered  to  them,  so  great  is  the 
want  of  employment,  and  poverty,  consequent  on  the  great  increase  of  population. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  17. 

Emigration  has  been  considerable  during  the  last  five  years. — {All.) Small  farmers,  and 

the  best  kind  of  labourers,  are  the  classes  of  persons  from  which  the  principal  emigration  has 
taken  place. — Mr.  Sutheran  thinks  that  the  Roman  Catholics  emigrated  from  distress,  and  tile 
Protestants  from  the  distracted  state  of  the  country.  The  other  witnesses  say  that  the  great 
majority  of  emigrants  were  Roman  Catholics,  who  went  away  from  distress  and  high  rents,  but 
more  especially  from  not  being  able  to  procure  other  farms  when  ejected  from  those  they  held. 
Large  fanners  do  not  emigrate. 

Emigration  has  not  been  sufficient  to  reduce  the  competition  for  labour  and  small  holdings, 

and  thereby  to  reduce  rents  and  raise  wages. — (All.) The  witnesses  could  not  say  what 

number  taken  from  the  able-bodied  population  would  be  sufficient  to  reduce  the  competition 
for  land  or  wages  equal  to  allowing  a subsistence  to  the  labourer  equal  to  steady  wages  at 
lOd.  a-day.  James  Sinnot,  Cullen,  and  other  labourers  observed  that  not  one  labourer  in 
forty  was  employed  at  that  moment  in  this  neighbourhood ; but  they  thought  that  there  were 
not  too  many  people  if  the  farmers  could  afford  to  have  the  work  done  which  is  necessary,  or 
would  be  profitable  upon  their  land.  Mr.  Sutheran  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  a considerable 
superabundance  of  the  labouring  population. 

The  distance  of  Dublin,  the  nearest  seaport,  is  40  miles  ; the  expense  of  conveying  a man, 
wife,  and  three  children  to  that  port,  is  about  £2. — (All.) 

If  a free  passage  to  America  were  offered,  almost  all  the  labourers  would  go, — old,  young, 

married,  and  single. — (All.) “If  such  means  were  offered  for  emigrating,  labour  would  be 

dear  enough  before  the  end  of  a month.” — (James  Sinnot.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  18. 

Emigration  has  been  rather  considerable  during  the  last  few  years,  the  emigrants  consisting 
of  small  farmers,  the  best  labourers,  and  agricultural  and  useful  mechanics.  Some  families 
were  removed  and  assisted  to  emigrate  by  Lord  Portarlington ; others  were  induced  to  go  by 
the  high  rents  and  the  scarcity  of  small  farms,  want  of  employment,  and  the  hope  of  improving 
their  condition  in  America.  None  of  the  large  farmers  have  emigrated. 

The  emigration  that  has  hitherto  taken  place  has  not  been  sufficient  to  affect  wages  or  rents. 
None  of  the  witnesses  could  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  proportion  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  withdraw  from  the  able-bodied  population  in  order  sensibly  to  reduce  the  competition  for 
land  and  employment.  Some  judgment,  however,  may  be  formed  on  reference  to  the  Tables 
given  under  the  head  of  “ Earnings  of  Labourers,”  in  Appendix  D. 

The  nearest  seaport  is  Dublin,  distant  from  30  to  40  miles.  About  15.?.  would  convey  a 
man,  wife,  and  three  children,  to  that  port. 

Many,  if  offered  a free  passage  to  America,  would  accept  of  it,  but  most  would  prefer  the 
United  States  to  Canada.  'Lhe  unmarried  people  particularly,  of  both  sexes,  would  gladly 
embrace  it,  especially  if  any  maintenance  could  be  ensured  for  their  aged  parents  and  relatives 
whom  they  would  be  compelled  to  leave  behind. 
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Appendix  (F.) 
Emigration. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  pp.  19,  20. 

Emigration  has  not  been  very  considerable  during  the  last  five  years ; not  so  considerable  __  L.evnster 
during  the  previous  five  years,  chiefly  from  want  of  means.  The  principal  emigration  has  County  Wicklow. 

taken  place  among  small  farmers,  who  were  led  to  emigrate  more  generally  by  distress  occa-  

sioned  by  high  rents  and  low  prices,  and  some  few  from  having  been  ejected.  Some  of  the  Examinations 
gentlemen  and  Protestant  farmers  stated  that  one  great  cause  of  the  emigration  among  Pro-  johnPow^ Es 
testants  had  been  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  and  the  violence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Fra°ncU  SadlJir,  Esq. 
population ; but  the  Roman  Catholics  denied  this,  and  said  that  the  country  was  perfectly 
quiet  at  the  time  of  their  emigration,  and  that  it  was  the  badness  of  the  times  which  induced  Bar.  Talbotstown, 
the  Protestant,  as  well  as  the  . Roman  Catholic  farmers  to  emigrate.  The  high  rents  have  Upper. 

not  yet  had  the  effect  of  forcing  the  substantial  farmers  from  the  country,  but  many  of  them  

find  themselves  sinking  so  fast  in  the  world  from  high  rents,  and  the  present  low  prices  of 
agricultural  produce,  that  they  are  now  seriously  contemplating  emigration. 

The  emigration  that  has  hitherto  taken  place  has  not  been  sufficient  to  produce  any  effect 
upon  wages  or  rents.  Messrs.  Wynne,  Jackson,  Bropliy,  and  Kelly,  William  and  Michael 
Coogan,  and  all  the  other  farmers  present,  thought  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  withdraw 
more  than  half  of  the  able-bodied  labourers,  in  order  to  reduce  the  competition  for  land  and 
wages  so  as  to  allow  a subsistence  to  the  labourer  equal  to  steady  wages  at  1 OcZ.  a-day. 

The  nearest  seaport  available  for  the  purposes  of  emigration  is  Dublin,  28  miles  distant, 

Wicklow  not  having  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  large  vessels.  A man,  liis  wife,  and  there 
children,  might  be  conveyed  there  for  about  £T.  If  a free  passage  to  America  were  offered, 
very  many,  of  all  descriptions  and  ages,  would  accept  it ; but  more  especially  young  and  single 
persons. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  21. 

Very  little  emigration  has  taken  place  from  this  part  of  the  country  of  late  years. — (Dean  Munster. 

Staclcpole.) The  classes  of  persons  from  which  the  principal  emigration  has  taken  place  County  Clare. 

are  persons  who  have  got  into  arrear  with  their  landlords,  and  have  been  ejected  from  their  

farms.  Some,  also,  who  were  concerned  in  the  Terry- Alt  system,  who,  through  fear  of  beino-  Examinations 

apprehended,  left  the  country. — (Dean  Staclcpole.) “ No  rich  farmers  have  emigrated,  and  yy.  j.  GUborne,  Esq. 

there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  high  rents  given  by  the  small  tenants  have  driven  any  rich  T.  N.’  Vaughan’  Esq.' 

fanner  out  of  the  country.” — ( Cummin .) There  has  not  been  sufficient  emigration  in  any  

way  to  affect  the  price  of  labour.  “ In  order  to  raise  the  price  of  labour,  it  would  be  neces-  Bar.  Corcomroe. 
sary  to  remove  nearly  one-half  the  labourers.  Nearly  every  man  works  his  own  land,  and  does 

not  employ  much  labour.” — {Daly,  Welsh,  Stack.) -Archdeacon  Whitty  thinks  that  the 

removal  of  a few  would  raise  the  price.  The  distance  to  the  nearest  seaport,  which  is  Kilrush, 
is  22  miles,  to  Galway  32  miles,  to  Limerick  the  same.  The  expense  of  conveying  a man,  his 
wife,  and  three  children,  to  the  nearest  seaport,  would  be  about  10a-.  Many  thought  that,  if  a 
free  passage  to  America  were  offered,  some  would  accept  of  it  -who  have  hitherto  forborne  to 
emigrate, — at  least,  said  they,  the  young  men  would,  though  not  the  women. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  22. 

“ Emigration  has  not  been  considerable ; very  few  have  gone  from  this  barony  during  the  last  County  Kerry. 

five  years.” — (Mr.  Mahony.) “ I think,  in  most  instances,  those  who  did  go  were  of  the  — 

better  sort^of  farmers.”— (Mr.  Butler.)- “ Their  object  was  merely  to  better  their  condi-  Bar.  Iveragh. 

tion.” — (Mr.  J.  O'Connell.) ■“  In  other  places  farmers  who  have  had  leases,  and  sublet  ~ 

portions  of  their  land,  have  left  their  farms  because  the  smaller  tenantry  outbid  them ; but  this 
has  not  taken  place  in  Iveragh.” — (Mr.  J.  O'Connell.) 

Emigration  has  not  been  sufficient  to  raise  wages  or  lower  rents,  by  reducing  the  competi- 
tion for  employment  or  small  holdings.  As  to  the  quantity  which  would  be  sufficient  for  these 
purposes,  the  witnesses  are  unable  to  give  any  answer.  Valentia  (in  this  barony)  is  the  prin- 
cipal seaport,  but  there  are  one  or  two  others  “on  the  coast.  A man,  wife,  and  three  or  four 
children,  might  be  conveyed  from  any  part  of  the  barony  to  that  port  for  a very  trifling  sum. 

“ There  is  a foolish  attachment  to  home,  which  would  keep  a great  many  back,  but  I do  not 
doubt  that  numbers  would  accept  a free  passage  to  America,  if  it  were  offered.” — (Mr.  Butler.) 

The  witnesses  concur  in  stating  that  the  younger  people  would  be  most  willing  to  emigrate. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  22. 

‘ There  has  been  some  emigration  from  the  western  parts  of  the  barony-,  but  it  has  been,  in  a — “ 

great  measure,  confined  to  those  districts.  The  emigrants  were  generally  industrious  farmers,  ^ar'  Trughe- 
cari'ied  capital  out  with  them.  Their  object  was  solely  to  better  their  condition.  I nackmy. 

now  the  argument  they  used  was  that  land  in  Ireland  let  too  high,  and  that,  when  their  leases 

I'eie  out,  they  could  not  get  land  at  a price  to  pay  them.” — (Mr.  Miles.) Mr.  Chute 

says,  “ In  the  parish  of  Bally  M'Rlligott,  several  Palatinates  emigrated  a few  years 
ago ; they  were  farmers  in  comfortable  circumstances,  sold  their  interest  in  their  land,  and 
ook  some  capital  with  them  to  America ; some  hundreds'  of  persons  have  emigrated  from 
his  barony  within  a few  years ; they  were  a mixture  of  all  classes ; many  artisans  went  from 
he  towns  and  villages ; several  of  the  better  class  of  farmers,  and  some  labourers.  I only  know' 

0 one  farmer  who  had  occupied  much  land.” The  amount  of  emigration  has  been  much  too 

small  to  produce  any  effect  in  raising  wages,  or  lowering  rents,  by  reducing  the  competition 
oi'  employment,  or  for  holdings.  As  to  the  amount  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  draw  oft) 
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in  order  to  affect  wages,  it  is  said,  “ If  strange  labourers  were  kept  away,  wages  would  rise 
in  the  busy  times  of  the  year;  if  ten  per  cent,  were  taken  from  the  present  population,  it  would 

raise  wages  generally.” — (Messrs.  Fitzgerald  and  Twiss.) On  the  other  hand  it  is  said, 

“ We  think  that,  before  wages  are  raised  to  10c?.  a-clay  throughout  the  year,  one-third  of  the 
present  labouring  population  must  be  removed.” — (Messrs.  Powell,  Roche,  Chute,  Peel , 

and  O'Leary.)— Tralee,  a seaport  town,  is  in  the  barony,  and -Cork  and  Limerick  are  within 

moderate  distances.  The  sea-coast  is  within  a few  miles  of  the  centre  of  the  barony.  Two  days’ 
journey  in  a cart  would  take  emigrants  to  either  Cork  or  Limerick;  a few  hours  would  take 
them  to  Tralee.  “ If  a free  passage  to  America  were  offered,  I think  many  would  accept  it.  I 
am  doubtful  whether  many  would  not  go  who  are  the  best  to  keep  at  home,  I mean  indus- 
trious farmers,  with  some  capital.  I think  those  who  have  felt  the  difficulties  of  life,  would 
be  most  ready  to  go.  Young  people  are  often  full  of  hope,  even  with  bad  prospects.”— (Mr. 
Miles.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  pp.  23,  24. 

County  Limerick.  Emigration  has  been  considerable  during  the  last  five  years.  “ About  300  went  out.  of  this 

barony  last  year.” — (Messrs.  Brown  and  Ruckle.) “ The  emigrants  consisted  of  a few  large 

Bar.  Gonello,  farmers,  many  small  occupiers,  and  a great  many  common  labourers.  They  were  usually  good 
Lower.  industrious  men ; the  object  with  all  was  to  improve  their  condition.”— (Messrs.  Brown  and 
Ruckle.) Mr.  Brown  says,  “ Last  year  a considerable  number  of  Palatines  emigrated  to 

America.  The  Palatines  were  originally  German  Protestants,  settlers  brought  in,  I believe,  in 

Queen  Anne’s  time,  and  planted  in  villages  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  with  leases  of  land. 
They  continue,  to  this  day,  a distinct  body  from  the  Irish  population  around  them,  and  live 
principally  in  their  own  hamlets,  and  not  often  intermarrying  with  their  neighbours.  I believe 
that  a considerable  number  of  these  people  emigrated  because  they  found  they  could  not  take 
land  from  which  other  tenants'  had  been  ejected  without  incurring  considerable  danger,  and 
that  the  principal  reason  of  their  emigration  was  this  feeling  of  insecurity.  However,  very  few 

substantial  farmers  leave  the  country.”— (Mr.  Brown.) The  emigration  which  has  taken 

place  has  not  been  sufficient  to  reduce  the  competition  for  labour,  or  for  holdings,  so  as  to 
raise  wages  or  lower  rents.  “ I think  one-half  of  the  labourers  of  the  barony  must  be  sent 
away  before  work  at  lOd  per  day  would  be'  found  for  the  remainder  regularly  through  the 

year.” — (Messrs.  Brown  and  Ruckle.) “ Limerick  is  the  nearest  seaport  where  a ship  for 

emigrants  could  be  got;  it  is  about  15  miles  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  barony.  The  ex- 
pense of  conveying  a man,  wife,  and  three  children  to  that  port,  would  be  about  4.s\  If  a free 
passage  to  America  were  offered  a very  large  number  of  labourers,  small  landholders,  and 
young  unmarried  people  of  both  sexes,  would  accept  of  it.” — (Mr.  Brown.) 
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Emigration. 

Munster. 
County  Kerry. 

Examinations 
’ taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Trughe- 
nachmy. 


Bar.  Coshlea. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  25. 

From  100  to  200  persons  per  annum  have  emigrated  from  this  barony.  The  number  has  been 
fewer  during  the  past  few  years. — (Rev.  Mr.  Moman.  p.  p.,  and  Mr.  Russell.)- -The  emi- 

grants were  industrious  labourers,  mechanics,  and  small  farmers,  who  went  out  in  the  hope  of 
bettering  themselves,  and  from  the  low  rate  of  wages  in  this  country.  The  number  of  farmers 
who  went  was  very  few. 

With  respect  to  the  effect,  produced  on  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  rent  of  land  by  the 
withdrawal  of  so  many  competitors,  it  is  said  “They  are  scarcely  missed.” — (Mr.  Bennett, &. c.) 

The  expense  of  conveying  a man,  wife,  and  three  children  to  Limerick,  which  is  the  nearest 
seaport,  and  20  English  miles  distant,  would  be  about  Os. 

If  a free  passage  to  America  were  offered  a great  many  would  accept  of  it ; young  unmar- 
ried persons  of  both  sexes  would  be  most  anxious  to  go: — (Mr.  Bennett.) “ Few  would  refuse 

the  offer.” Thomas  Buckley,  a cooper,  says,  “ I have  1 1 brothers  and  sisters,  and  if  they 

had  the  means  to  emigrate  they  would  not  stop  another  day  here.” 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  26. 

County  Tipperary.  In  1834  a considerable  number  emigrated.  In  the  present  year  there  were  not  so  many, 

principally  because  some  vessels  were  lost  last  year. — (Mr.  Scully,  &c.) The  greater 

Bar.  Middlethird.  number  were  merely  able  to  pay  their  passage,  but  there  were  several  who  took  considerable 

— property  with  them.  The  object  of  these  emigrants  was  simply  to  better  their  condition. 

Mr.  Phelan  says,  “ Mr.  Fergus  Langley,  of  Lichfin,  a magistrate,  is  now  preparing  to  go  to 
New  South  Wales,  because  he  has  frequently  been  attacked,  and  does  not  think  himself  sale 
in  this  country.”  . . , 

The  emigration  which  has  taken  place  has  not  been  sufficient  to  reduce  the  competition  roi 
employment  or  for  small  holdings.  It  has  not  therefore  in  any  degree  influenced  wages  or 
rent.  The  witnesses  are  unable  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  quantity  of^  emigration  wlncu 
would  be  sufficient  to  raise  one  or  lower  the  other. 

The  distance  to  the  nearest  seaport,  which  is  Limerick,  is  28  miles.  The  expense  ot.  co - 
veying  a man,  wife,  and  three  children  to  that  port  would  be  about  £1.  2-y.  6c?.  It  a tie 
passage  to  America  were  offered  many  would  accept  of  it,  both  small  holders  and  labour  era, 
young  unmarried  people  of  both  sexes  would  be  glad  of  such  an  offer;  but,  generally  spea- 

ing,  married  people  would  be  found  more  willing  to  emigrate. Thomas  Ward  says, 

is  lnard*for  a married  man  to  find  the  bit  to  put  in  his  children’s  mouths  at  home,  when 
unmarried  man  may  struggle  on.” John  Phelan  says,  “ I know  many  men  who  emigrate  , 
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leaving  their  wives  and.  children  behind  them,  in  the  hope  that,  when  there,  they  would  have 

the  means  of  sending  home  money  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  passage.” Edward 

}i‘Enroe  says,  “I  know  two  instances  of  men  emigrating  in  that  way;  one  was  only  12 
months  gone  when  he  sent  home  the  amount  of  his  wife’s  and  children’s  passage.” 

Several  families  (12  or  13)  in  the  neighbourhood  of.  Baldoyle  sold  their  interest  in  their 
holdings,  and  went  last  year  to  Mexico. — (Mr.  Upton,  Henriclc .) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  27. 

Poring  the  last  five  years  there  has  been  some  emigration  from  this  barony,  but  not  to  any 
great  amount ; about  half  the  emigrants  were  from  the  towns ; there  were  perhaps  100  or  200 
in  each  year : the  emigrants  from  the  country  parts  were  chiefly  labourers.  The  witnesses 
cannot  name  among  them  one  considerable  farmer ; those  from  the  towns  were  labourers  and 
artisans.  The  cause  of  the  emigrations  was  want  of  employment  at  good  wages  at  home, 
and  the  wish  for  an  improvement  of  condition.  The  emigration  has  not  been  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce any  effect  in  raising  wages  or  lowering  rents.  It  is  said  that  " if  strangers  were  kept 
away  there  would  not  be  a great  surplus  of  labour  in  most  of  the  parishes  in  the  barony.” 
Waterford  and  Youghal  are  the  parts  to  which  emigrants  from  this  place  go;  the  former  is 
15  miles,  and  the  latter  20,  from  the  centre  of  the  barony.  The  .expense  of  conveying  a man, 
wife,  and  three  children  to  the  nearest  port  would  be  from  5s.  to  10s.  If  a free  passage  to 
America  were  offered,  it  is  said  that.  “ quantities  of  labourers  would  accept  the  offer.”  The 
larger  number  of  those  who  would  accept  such  an  offer  would  be  unmarried  people. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  pp.  28,  29. 

Upwards  of  300  persons  have  emigrated  from  this  barony  within  the  last  five  years. — (Mr. 

Duckett,  &c.)— They  were  small  farmers  and  labourers. — ( James  Hayes.) There  was 

only  one  landlord  in  the  barony  who  contributed  towards  the  payment  of  the  passage  of  emigrants.' 
In  some  of  the  cases  the  cause  which  led  to  emigration  was  a wish  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lord to  make  larger  farms. — ( Hayes  and  John  Meaney.) Formerly  substantial  farmers 

were  driven  from  the  country  by  the  high  nominal  rents  offered  for  holdings,  but  this  has 
not  taken  place  latterly,  from  the  landlords  having  seen  how  prejudicial  was  the  practice  of 

accepting  as  a tenant  the  highest  bidder. James  Hayes  says,  " I was  given  a farm,  though 

others  bid  3s.  per  acre  more,  because  I was  considered  substantial,  and  that  the  landlord 
would  in  the  end  get  more  out  of  me.”  The  emigration  which  has  taken  place  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  lower  rents  or  to  raise  wages.  The  witnesses  say  there  are  more  labourers  than 
are  wanted  at  present,  except  at  the  potato-digging  season,  when  we  require  foreign  laboux-ers. 
Waterford,  the  nearest  seaport,  is  six  miles  distant.  A man,  wife,  and  Three  children  might 
be  conveyed  thither  for  2s.  6 d.  If ’a  free  passage  to  America  were  afforded,  it  is  said  there  are 
scarcely  any  who  have  not  constant  employment  but  would  accept  it. — ( Thomas - Sullivan .) 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  young  unmarried  people  of  both  sexes  would  be  glad  to 

accept  the  offer. Mr.  Duckett  says,  “ A landlord  here  paid  the  expenses  of  emigration 

to  America  of  many  of  his  labourers  and  small  farmers,  and  none  refused.” 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  29. 

Emigration  has  taken  place  to  a considerable  extent  during  the  last  five  years.  “ Great 
numbers  of  tradesmen  have  gone ; shoemakers,  masons,  carpenters,  and  farmers ; but  within 
the  last  four  years  they  have  not  emigrated  in  such  numbers.” — ( Barney  Hally.) 

With  regard  to  the  cause  of  emigration  the  same  witness  said,  “ The  farmers  ran  away 
from  the  high  rents.”  Emigration  has  not  reduced  the  competition  for  labour  so  as  to  raise 
wages.  “ There  are  more  to  work  than  can  get  work.” — ( John  Cullen.) 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  haring  inquired  what  number  taken  from  the  population 
might  have  the  effect  of  reducing  competition,  so  as  to  allow  a subsistence  to  the  labourer 
equal  to  steady  wages  at  lOd.  a-day,  John  Cullen  remarked,  “ One  shilling  a-day  is  fair 
wages.”  * 

The  expense  of  conveying  a family  of  emigrants  to  the  nearest  port  cannot  be  considerable, 
Warrens-point  being  only  14  miles  distant,  and  Belfast  32  miles.  “ Many  would  be  glad  to  <ro 
to  America  if  a free  passage  were  offered.” — (Mr.  Black.) 

“ Since  the  spinning  trade  has  failed,  within  the  last  12  years,  many  girls  have  gone,  and  by 
all  accounts  have  done  well ; servant  girls  get  six  or  eight  dollars  a-inonth  in  Quebec,  Mont- 
real, and  St.  John’s.” — ( Same  witness.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  30. 

During  the  last  five  years  emigration  to  a considerable  extent  has  taken  place  among  all 
classes,  but  especially  servant  boys,  farmers,  and  weavers ; the  servant  boys  have  been  induced 
. o emigrate  by  the  accounts  received  from  those  who  went  out  to  America  of  the  high  rate  of 
wages  in  that  country ; and  the  declining  farmer  emigrates  with  the  hope  of  bettering  his 
condition  elsewhere. — (Rev.  Mr.  Brddyfv.  p.) 

■ The  usual  rate  of  wages  here  is  Is.  a day,  and  any  proposition  that  would  lessen  this  rate  is  re- 
ceived by  the  labourers  as  an  evil  rather  than  a benefit;  even  those  labourers  who  are  unable  to  work, 
as  well  as  young  stout  men,  often  refuse  to  work  under  Is.  They  do  not  admit  that  any  rise  of  wages 
as  taken  place  by  their  getting  Is.  English  currency,  instead  of  Is.  Irish,  as  formerly. 

TTT2  • 


Emigration. 

Munster. 

County  Tipperary. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  MiddletMrd. 


County  Waterford. 

Bar.  Decies  xoith- 
out  Drum. 


Bar.  Middlethird. 


Ulster. 

County  Armagh. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Binns,  Esq. 
James  0:Hea,  Esq. 

Bar.  Fetes,  Lower. 


County  Cavan. 

Bars.  Loughtee, 
Lower  and  Upper. 
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Emigration. 

Ulster. 

County  Down. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Binns,  Esq 
James  O’Hea,  Esq. 

Bar.  Iveaqh , 
Upper. 


Bar.  Lecale. 


Co.  Fermanagh. 
Bar.  Tyrkennedy. 
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The  rents  of  the  peasantry  in  this  district  are  not  nominal ; but  emigration  has  not  taken 
place  to  a sufficient  extent  to  reduce  the  competition  for  labour  and  for  small  holdings. 

No  number  taken  from  the  able-bodied  population  would  be  sufficient  to  reduce  the  com- 
petition for  wages. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  31. 

There  has  been  very  little  emigration  this  year ; the  people  were  not  able  to  go  out.  The 
year  before  last  a great  many  emigrated  from  this  barony ; those  principally  emigrate  who  are 
able  to  pay  their  way.  Some  time  ago  people  used  to  sell  their  little  farms  and  go,  but  now 
they  are  more  reluctant  to  part  with  their  little  holdings.  “ Dan.  Kean  went  a couple  of  years 
ago,  and  is  doing  well  near  New  York;  he  wrote  for  his  brother,  and  promised  to  remit  money 
for  his  passage  if  he’d  go  over ; so  the  brother  wrote  that  he  would  go,  but  the  same  evening, 
after  he  put  the  letter  in  the  post,  he  met  a girl  on  his  way  home,  and  married  her.”— 

(Morgan.) “ It  has  partly  been  the  case,”  said  Mr.  Rowan,  “that  the  substantial  farmers 

have  been  driven  away  by  the  nominal  rente  paid  by  the  peasantry.”  The  farmers  present  did 
hot  think  so ; they  said  that  some  sold  their  small  holdings  and  went  away,  because  they  were 
sinking  and  did  not  wish  to  be  exposed  where  they  had  been  better  off.  Emigration  has  not 
had  any  effect  on  wages  or  rente.  “ If  all  the  labourers  in  the  parish  were  to  go  away  we  could 

do. the  work  ourselves.” — (Morgan.) “Oh,  no;  sometimes  there  would  be  a few  wanting.”— 

(M‘Louglilin.) “ Well,  may  be  a few  would  be  wanting  by  the  shopkeepers  and  large 

farmers,  but  the  small  farmers  can  do  their  own  work.” — (Morgan.) The  nearest  port  from 

which  emigrants  embark  is  Warren’s  Point,  in  Carlingford  Bay;  it  is  eight  or  ten  miles  distant 
Upon  the  question,  “Whether  many  would  now  emigrate,  if  a free  passage  to  America  were 
given  them,  who  have  hitherto  forborne  to  do  so  ?”  William  Rowan  answered,  “ Several 
would,  because  their  privileges  are  infringed  upon  as  Protestants.''' — “ I would,  for  one.”— 

(Thomas  Rowan.) Hogan  explained  the  circumstance  in  this  way;  “that  until  lately  the 

Roman  Catholics  got  no  leases  of  land,  but  the  Protestants  had  good  ones ; and  when  their 
leases  were  falling  in  now  the  landlords  were  raising  the  rent  on  them  as  well  as  on  the  Roman 
Catholic,  so  that  now  they  were  not  better  off  than  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  may-be  some  of 
them  did  not  like  that,  and  went  away'.”  There  is  an  impression  among  them  that  when  they  get  a 
free  passage  to  America  they  are  under  a kind  of  bondage,  and  are  not  set  at  liberty ; but  if 
they  were  assured  that,  upon  landing,  they  would  be  under  no  restraint,  numbers  would  be 
glad  to  go.  Young  women,  especially,  would  be  anxious  to  go,  because  their  employment  is 
entirely  at  an  end  by  the  introduction  of  spinning  machinery.  As  it  is,  some  of  them  have 
lately  gone.  Some  young  women  also  go  to  England  and  get  into  service.  The  reason  given 
why  many  labourers  did  not  emigrate  was,  that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  passage;  they 
scrape  together  as  much  as  carries  them  to  England,  but  have  not  the  means  of  paying  for  the 
long  passage.  They  would  not  like  to  go  to  Canada ; the  accounts  that  have  spread  among 
them  state  that  Canada  is  too  crowded,  but  they  hear  “ good  stories  from  Kentucky.” 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  32. 

Very  considerable  emigration  has  taken  place. 

Within  the  last  five  years  all  the  labourers  that  could  go  went,  and  some  farmers  also ; some 

labourers  who  had  no  capital  suffered,  others  did  well. — (Haliday.) A case  was  mentioned 

by  Daniel  M‘ Keating,  a respectable  farmer,  of  a young  boy  who  had  gone  out  17  years  ago, 
and  purchased  600  acres  of  land  fit  for  use ; he  had  made  money  as  a small  dealer.  Some  have 
taken  their  families,  others  have  sent  for  them,  and  many  have  had  good  accounts  from  their 
relations  in  Upper  Canada.  “What  number  taken  from  the  present  able-bodied  population  of 
the  barony  would  be  sufficient  to  reduce  the  competition  for  land  or  wages  so  as  to  allow  steady 
wages  to  the  labourer  ? This  question  caused  perplexity  among  the  farmers,  “ Because,”  said 
Mr.  Seed,  a most  intelligent  farmer,  “ there  are  particular  times  at  which  all  the  labourers  are 
employed,  such  as  harvest,  and  sowing  time,  and  also  there  are  times  at  which  far  fewer  could 
do  the  work.”  This  period  of  the  year  (end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August)  seems  to  be  the 
worst  season  for  the  day-labourer  in  this  part  of  the  country,  because  the  course  of  agriculture 
is  of  that  nature  as  not  to  afford  him  employment  in  summer.  In  most  places  in  England  it  is 
quite  the  contrary,  for  the  labourer  finds  employment  then  in  haymaking,  in  the  hoeing  and 
cultivation  of  turnips,  in  preparing  fallow,  for  wheat,  and  in  mixing  and  in  carting  compost 
manures.  Inquiry  was  made  as  to  whether  there  are  many  in  the  barony  who  would  be  willing 
to  emigrate  if  offered  a free  passage.  Mr.  Trotter  replied  that  “ hundreds  would  go  on  such 
terms ; he  had  himself  paid  for  the  passage  of  three  sons  of  one  of  his  tenants,  and  they  were 
doing  exceedingly  well;  on  different  occasions  they  had  sent  sums  of  £8.  10j.,  and  once  £20, 
to  their  father,  and  invited  him  out  to  them,  but  he  is  too  old  to  go.  They  have  25  dollars 
a month  for  their  labour  in  Upper  Canada.” 

Some  of  the  labourers  observed  that  they  did  not  go  out  empty-handed ; it  was  no  use 
wandering  up  and  down  without  money  in  your  pocket  in  America.  Mr.  Trotter  replied  that 
“They  had  £3  each  besides  their  passage.” — “Many  young  women  have  gone  out  to  America 
and  are  prospering ; twice  as  many  would  go  if  they  had  the  money ; three  young  women  ot 
my  own  acquaintance  went  last  year  from  Strangford.” — (Daniel  M‘ Keating.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  33. 

The  extent  of  emigration  from  this  district,  the  causes  that  lead  to  it,  together  with  other  par- 
ticulars on  the  subject,  will  be  found  on  reference  to  a former  portion  of  this  evidence,  where  the 
“ effects  of  the  consolidation  of  farms  on  the  peasantry”  are  stated. 
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For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  34. 

"Within  the  last  few  years  great  numbers  have  gone  to  America.” — (Mr.  Watson .) The 

classes  of  persons  from  which  the  principal  emigration  has  taken  place  are  “ farmers  and 
labourers.”  A good  many  farmers  have  sold  their  farms,  and  gone.  “ My  brother  did  so,  and 

I purchased  his  farm.” — (Mr.  Watson .) It  being  asked  to  what  cause  the  emigration  of  any 

particular  classes  is  attributed,  Mr.  Jfatson  replied,  “ My  brother  went  to  provide  better  for 
his  family,  and  he  has  succeeded  fully ; he  has  purchased  land  for  12  dollars  per  acre  within 
nine  miles  of  Little  York,  and  the  accounts  from  him  are  very  good.  There  were  also  two  boys 
went  out  with  him,  and  in  less  than  a year  they  sent  home  £5  each  to  their  parents  ; it  was  I 
got  the  orders  on  the  Bank.” — To  the  question,  “ Whether  the  emigration  has  been  sufficient 
to  reduce  the  competition  for  labour  and  for  small  holdings,  so  as  to  raise  wages  and  reduce 
rents?”  the  Rev.  Mr  .Duffy,  R.  c.  c.,  replied,  “By  no  means,  the  population  is  uncommonly 
dense  still.”  With  reference  to  the  expense  of  reaching  .the  nearest  seaport  Mr.  Watson  said, 
“ Belfast  is  the  sea  port,  and  it  is  40  miles  away,  but  the  expense  of  going  there  is  not  thought 
of.”  Upon  the  question  being  put,  “Whether,  a free  passage  to  America  being  offered,  many 
would  accept  of  it  who  have  hitherto  forborne  to  emigrate?”  there  was  a general  exclamation, 
« We  would  all  go ; there  would  be  more  work  then  than  workers.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Malion, 
p.  p.,  being  appealed  to,  said  “ he  thought  vast  numbers  would  go.” — “ A great  many  young 
women  have  gone,  and  are  doing  well.  I know  one  case  of  a girl  who  went  out  a short  time 
since,  and  she  has  24v.  a month  in  New  York.” — (Mr.  Watson.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  78. 

Emigration  was  very  considerable  about  four  years  ago,  but  less  so  latterly ; the  accounts  from 
those  who  have  emigrated  are  not  so  encouraging ; they  represent  themselves  as  being  in  an 

unsettled  state.” — (Mr.  Buchannan.) The  principal  emigration  has  taken  place  from  the 

industrious  classes;  those  who  had  acquired  a little  money. — (Mr.  Rogers.) “A  great  many 

stout  labourers  went  out,  almost  all  who  could  afford  to  pay  the  passage-money.” — (Rev.  Mr. 
M‘Sorly,  R.  c.  c.) “ The  emigration  has  been  by  no  means  sufficient  to  reduce  the  compe- 

tition for  labour ; it  should  be  great  and  constant  to  produce  that  effect.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Stack.) 

1 think,  if  one  out  of  every  four  were  taken  out  of  the  labourers,  the  rest  would  have 

tolerable  employment,  but  I cannot  rely  on  this  calculation,  for  sometimes  they  are  all  wanted, 

and  sometimes  very  few. — (Rev.  Mr.  Stack.) The  distance  to  the  nearest  seaport  is  25 

miles.  The  witnesses  invariably  said  that  if  a free  passage  to  America  were  offered 
“great  numbers  would  be  glad  to  go.”  Young  women  would  also  gladly  accept  such  an  offer. 
“ Since  the  failure  of  the  spinning  business  many  young  women,  who  had  friends  in  America, 
went  out ; many  more  endeavour  to  get  field  labour,  but  the  number  of  men  is  so  great  that  the 
women  seldom  get  any  employment.” — (Mr.  Rogei-s.) 


Emigration. 

Ulster. 

County  Monaghan. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Binns,  Esq. 
James  O’Hea,  Esq. 

Bar.  Monaghan. 


County  Tyrone. 
Bar.  Omagh. 
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Landlord  and 
Tenant. 

Connaught. 
County  Galway. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Rev.  Charles  Clarke, 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Bar.  Kilconnel. 

Tenure. 

Head  Landlord. 


Resident  and  non- 
resident Landlords. 


Effects  of  Tenures 
upon  Rent. 


Leases. 


Tenancy  in 
common. 
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LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  2. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  in  this  barony  is  held  direct  from  the  proprietor  in  fee 
without  the  intervention  of  middle-men.  On  being  asked  what  quantity  was  held  under  the 
Courts,  Mr.  Comyn  answered  “ Not  much  now,  thank  God !”  There  are  about  four  acres  of 
glebe  land  held  in  this  parish  (Kilconnel)  ; the  amount  of  income  drawn  from  the  land  by  the 
head  proprietor  exceeds  that  received  by  the  middle-men,  and  is  increasing  every  day  as  old 

leases  fall  in. — (Messrs.  S,  Davis  and  Birmingham.) The  condition  of  the  tenantry  on  the 

estates  of  great  resident  proprietors  is  evidently  superior  to  that  of  the  occupiers  deriving  under 
middle-men.  The  personal  observations  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  led  them  to  form  the 
same  conclusions  as  may  be  drawn  from  the  words  of  Mr.  Birmingham,  confirmed  by  other 
witnesses.  “The  lands  of  Bally  glass  were  this  day  valued  by  me  as  Tithe  Commissioner : 200 
acres  on  one  side  of  the  road,  held  by  Mr.  Connelly  under  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  at,  as  I have 
been  informed,  a rent  of  19a.  an  acre, — the  best  part  thereof  has  been  re-let  to  solvent  tenants 
at  £1.  10a.  an  acre;  but  the  Doon  Hills,  consisting  chiefly  of  boggy  bottom,  have  been  let  to 
industrious  .but  poor  men  at  the  rate  of  £l.  5a.  an  acre, — rents  unequally  proportioned  to  the 
true  value  of  the  respective  lands.  I have,  acting  conscientiously,  valued  the  entire  lands  as 
follows : — £.  a. 

80  acres,  at  1 10 
80  acres,  at  1 0 

40  acres,  at  0 10 

If  this  land  was  fairly  let  these  poor  people  would  be  as  comfortable  as  the  men  at  the  high 
price,  their  (i.  e.,  the  poor  people’s)  lands  being  the  poorest.  The  Crown  tenants  are  every- 
where badly  ofF,  because  they  have  been  allowed  to  subdivide.” — (Messrs.  Evans  and  Fox.) 

By  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  barony  is  held  under  resident  landlords ; all  the  non-resi- 
dent proprietors  have  resident  agents.  “ We  only  give  the  name  of  Absen  tee,  at  least  in  an 
invidious  signification,  to  a proprietor  who  both  resides  entirely  out  of  Ireland  and  has  no 

resident  agent.” — (Mr.  Lynch.) The  town  of  Ahascragh,  and  the  country  about  it,  bear 

many  marks  of  improvement,  though  the  proprietor  is  a permanent  resident  in  Dublin.  His 
resident  agent  is  empowered  to  spend  £500  a-year  on  the  tenantry,  and  it  is  allowed  on  all 
hands  that  the  occupiers  are  in  every  way  more  comfortable  than  when  £1,500  a-year  was 
annually  devoted  to  the  same  purpose.  The  proprietor  now  gives  leases  of  21  years,  and 

allows  £5  to  “each  person  that  roofs  his  house  with  ton  slates.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Hunt.) 

'There  is  no  violence  or  outrage,  or  any  other  particular  reason  assignable,  which  might  lead 
proprietors  to  live  away  from  their  properties. — {All.) 

A remarkable  instance  of  the  various  interests  possessed  in  the  same  estate  was  detailed 
respecting  a large  piece  of  land  in  this  barony.  The  proprietor  in  fee  is  Alderman  Harty,  who 
purchased  from  an  individual  in  whose  favour  it  had  been  confiscated  after  the  battle  of  Augli- 
rim,  in  the  revolution  of  1688.  Alderman  Harty  receives  9d.  an  acre  from  Major  Warburton, 
the  first  lessee;  Mr.  Handy  pays,  under  an  old  lease,  2a.  Qd.  an  acre  to  Major  Warburton; 
John  North  holds  under  Mr.  Handy  and  pays  6a.  an  acre;  John  North  has  sublet  to  several 
small  tenants,  and  receives  from  them  on  an  average  of  £1.  7a.  an  acre.  The  above  particu- 
lars were  read  aloud  to  the  meeting,  and  it  was  replied  they  were  correct.  There  is  but  one 
instance  recollected  of  a rent  having  been  demanded  and  paid  the  second  time.  It  occurred 
many  years  ago  in  a case  where  the  property  was  litigated.  It  is  usual  for  the  agent,  or  the 
wife,  sister,  or  clerk  of  the  agent,  to  expect  a compliment  from  the  tenant  on  the  signing  of  the 
lease.  Mr.  Trench  requires  one  guinea  as  earnest  on  the  signing  of  leases  for  his  brother. 
Lord  Ashtown ; the  money  is  not  afterwards  allowed  in  the  rent : others  receive  from  one,  two, 

three,  four,  or  five  guineas. — (Mr.  Birmingham.) Receipts  are  always  given  for  rent  paid, 

and  the  tenants  are  never  required  to  pay  for  such  receipts. 

The  majority  of  the  land  in  this  barony  is  at  present,  held  under  terminable  leases,  but  the 
disposition  of  the  landlords  to  renew  them  is  daily  diminishing,  and  chiefly  through  political 
motives ; they  have  found  that  their  tenantry  have  acted  upon  opinions  different  from  their 
own,  and  they  fear  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  by  giving  leases 
capable  of  qualifying  them  to  vote.  . “ jFor  my  part,”  adds  Mr.  Birmingham,  “I  advise  both 
parties  neither  to  ask  nor  to  give  leases,  and  so  there  may  be  no  risk  on  either  side.”  > There 
are  about  1,500  acres  occupied  by  the  proprietors  as  demesnes ; there  are  about  6,000  acres  of 
the  land  before  mentioned  as  belonging  to  Alderman  Harty  held  under  leases  renewable  for 
ever.  Many  very  large  farms  are  held  at  will.  Capt.  Davis  complained  before  the  meeting 
that  he  could  not  get  a lease  of  his  land  from  Mr.  Birmingham,  as  Lord  Clonbrock’s  agent, 
when  Mr.  Birmingham  replied,  “It  was  much  better  for  you  that  you  had  not  a lease ; if 
you  had  a lease  perhaps  we  might  have  kept  you  to  your  bargain ; but  we  did  not,  we  reduced 
the  rent  when  justice  demanded.”  To  this  Capt.  Davis  assented.  Leases  for  lives  renewable 
for  ever  are  now  never  granted  of  farms ; short  leases  are  preferred  by  landlords,  as  they  look 
forward  to  extensive  improvements  in  the  value  of  land.  Those  tenants  on  Tullymer  bog  who 
have  leases  have  improved  their  lands  considerably ; those  who  have  not  have  done  nothing. — 

{Fox  and  Lawless .) Long  leases  are  all  of  a date  too  remote  for  the  witnesses  to  be  able  to 

say  confidently  what  was  the  cause  of  their  being  given. 

There  is  not  one  farm  now  held  in  common  m the  barony;  it  was  found  to  be  particularly 
injurious  to  the  industrious  tenant;  as  he  was  always  made  the  mark  for  the  rent  of  the  entire. 
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the  consequence  was  that  there  were  few  industrious  persons  in  such  circumstances,  and  farms  Landlord  and 
of  that  nature  were  noted  for  their  miserable  state  of  cultivation.  Tenant 

Whatever  clauses  may  be  contained  in  the  lease  granted  by  the  head  landlord  are  continued 
m all  leases  granted  by  each  inferior  middle-man.— (Mr.  Birmingham.) The  usual  cove- 

nant contained  m leases  are  stipulations  that  the  land  shall  not  be  burned,  and  that  the  game 
shall  be  preserved  for  the  use  ol  the  landlord;  a restriction  is  generally  imposed  that  not  more 
than  one-eighth  or  one-tenth  of  the  land  let  shall  be  tilled,  but  clauses  gainst  the  con  acre  “‘eTb T 

system  are  unknown.  The  clauses  against  burning  the  surface  are  altogether  inoperative.  It  Rev.  Charles  Clarke, 
has  been  already  stated  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Birmingham,  the  most  extensive  land-agent  in  K B'  Molloy’ Es* 
the  county  of  Galway,  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  enforce  them.  r,  , 

With  respect  to  the  supply  of  fuel  the  evidence  went  to  prove  that  in  all  instances  where  C“- 
land  was  held  under  the  head  landlord,  and  there  was  bog  on  the  property,  the  tenant  was  Covenants  in 
permitted  to  cut  turf  as  a matter  of  custom,  but  not  m right  of  any  provision  contained  in  his  Leases- 
lease._  Those  who  are  exposed  to  the  most  uncertainty. in  the  supply  of  fuel  are  cottiers,  and  Nature  of  the 
some  inhabitants  of  country  hamlets ; these  persons  often  hold  under  middle-men  in  the  second  Govenants- 
or  third  degree,  who  have  not  the  power  of  extending  their  own  privilege  of  turbarv  to  their 

sub-tenants.— (Mr.  Birmingham.) It  was  stated  by  several  witnesses,  but  accompanied 

with  a lefusal  to  mention  names,  that  some  middle-men  who  had  gratuitous  turbarv  did  never- 
theless charge  their  under-tenants  for  it.  Restrictions  to  a particular  course  of  husbandry  are 
never  thought  of,  but,  m general,  tenants  would  sign  leases  containing  any  clauses  whatever  as 
they  never  think  of  reading  them.  Latterly  covenants  against  subletting  have  been  exten- 
sively introduced  into  new  leases,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  possible  repeal  of  the  Sublet- 
ting Act.  (Mr.  Birmingham.) There  is  never  a clause  binding  the  tenant  to  use  all  the 

straw  and  manure  made  from  it  on  the  farm ; so  little  is  the  value  of  straw  estimated  that 
Mi.  Connolly,  the  largest  tillage  farmer  in  the  district,  sold  last  year  a large  proportion  of 

die  straw  which  had  grown  on  his  land— (.PW.) The  tenant  repairs  the  meerings. 

Theie  is  no  clause  stipulating  that  any  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  should  be  annually 
laid  out  in  improving  the  land  ; such  provisions  would  lead  to  improvement  and  increase  pro- 
duction, but,  it  the  tenant  be  bound  to  improve  his.landlord’s  interest  in  the  land,  he  must  have 

lower  rents  and  longer  leases— (Messrs.  Davis,  Fallon,  and  Connolly.) None  of  the 

clauses  are  enforced,  not  even  those  against  subletting.  “ If  a pauper  runs  up  a cabin  during 
5?  CTGr  °f  y°U\land’  °r  in  any  ditch>  how  can  you  take  the  shelter  from  over 

his  head.  (Mi  Birmingham.) It  is  thought  that  clauses  enforcing  a good  system  of 

farming  could  not  be  carried  into  effect.  Mr.  Birmingham,  acting  as  Lord  Clonbrock’s  agent 
r Pr!'0p0STTd  If  msert  cIail.ISeS  enforcing  an  improved  course  of  tillage  in  the  leases 
which  he  made.  He,  however,  relinquished  the  idea  by  the  advice  of  his  Lordship’s  law  ad- 
wsers  who  objected  to  the  practice  on  the  principle  that  it  was  fundamentally  wrong  to  bind 
tenants  to  anything  of  which  they  were  not  convinced  of  the  utility  either  to  themselves  or 
their  landlord.  He  Mr.  Birmingham,  waV  advised  to  confine  himself  to  the  insertion  of 
the  landlord  the  nght  to  open  all  main  drains,  as  some  individuals  are 
accustomed  to  dam  back  water  for  their  own  purposes.  Some  of  the  richest  tenants  in  the 
country  will  con  acre  their  lands  during  the  last  few  years  of  their  lease,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  as  much  value  as  possible  before  their  ejection,  and  thus  exhaust  the  Iafid,  or  they  will 
threaten  to  do  so,  and  frighten  the  landlord  into  buying  up  their  interest  at  a hml/rate 
Latoon  farm,  consisting  of  426  acres  Irish  measure,  with  a large  tract  of  bog,  was°  leased 
many  years  ago  by  Lord  Clonbrock,  to  Lewis  Ward,  at  an  annual  rent  of  1)295.  Lewis 

!l?ePSn1VlS  le5  the  glrter  part  of  some  of  ^ t0  very  smai  tenants,  about  30  in 
™b,  ,L°ld  Clonbrock,  m order  to  prevent  any  more  subletting  or  con-acreing  which  the 
StaS  Of  Lewis  Ward,  threatened  on  a large  scale,  bought  the  lease  at°the  cost  of 
£l,/00.  The  ongmal  lease  was  for  three  lives,  and,  of  those,  two,  at  the  age  of  75  and  up- 
wards,  remained  at  the  fane  of  buying  up;  yet  each  was  the  injury  which  kight  have  been 
indicted  daring  their  term,  that  the  money  was  paid  to  save  the  estate  from  total  destruction  ■ 
no  covenants  had  been  inserted  nor,  if  they  had,  would  the,  have  been  of  any  avail.  Of  this 
£M0  more  fa  b °)  £°''d  0 ?ubrock  Wl11  <*°»t  £200  a-year,  and  he  will  spend  about 
SSive  wW  bUS.°"  he  "“fa  *1™'?’  “d  t0  Set  them  5*%  to  1*  mountain  estate,  or  to 
drnhl  ghere,el  thfy  Please-  If  thesn  lands  had  been  con-acred  they  would  in  five  years  pay 
Sithfartnd,'mrertMbr-  It  would  be  most  desirable  fo/atj 

u p, Pailful ‘negkct  ;tv33SLa“L^a‘tS 

,hey  “es-  “d  not  their 

Theonl’1”  iave  7 7 fe-aifaP1,b  have  tenants  mider  them,  are  called  middle-men.  Middle-men. 

S)eSnc«  o7,h  1 frcrnt  Change  "7”  short  l>ol'!ods  •»  “ Staving  farms ; they  occur  in 
consequence  of  the  tenant  expecting  a reduction  in  his  rent,  and  sometimes  in  consequence  of 

tirmg  m ' demanded-  T lei'f  are  very  few  tenantry  on  the  large  grazing  farms  in  ques- 
about  iTntS  mP°st?esslon’  who  have  not  Leases,  dispose  of  the  goodwill  of  their  farms  when 
chanoo  untwlf’  °ao  °nlT  Cede  their  Places  t0  their  successors,  who  must  take  their 

rent  f ' Some  landlords  do  not  recognise  such  transfers.  The  reduction  of 

h!  Lrl°m  £2-(!he  sum  P3^  ta  the  middle-man)  to  £1.  Is.  Id.,  made  by  Lord  'Clonbrock  when  • 
in  tk  C°me  mt°  Possassion  of  Part  of  his  estates,  proves  sufficiently  that  the  absence  of  interest 

land  “ducesJhe  ™ddle-manto  press  the  occupier  more  than 

in  oi?lef  tk \ rtfinds  t0  be  US. true  interest.  The  proprietor  could  not  make  a reduction  of  rent, 
man  JLl? occuPier  might  keep  the  farm  in  heart,  with  any  certainty  that  each  middle- 
make  X 1 i f “ UqVal  allowa"f  to  the  other,  and  the  last  to  the  occupier.  It  would  only 
ke  the  middle-man  better— (Mr.  Filgate.) They  would  keep  their  tenants  up  to  the 
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bargains,  and  I believe  that,  were  the  landlord  to  give  the  occupier  a specific  sum  annually  by 
wav  of  reduction  of  rent,  most  of  the  middle-men  would  try  to  raise  the  rent.— (Mr.  ligate.) 

l_If  the  proprietor  expended  capital  in  improving  the  farm,  the  middle-man  would  draw 

from  the  occupier  the  profit  likely  to  follow,  by  increasing  the  rent,  except  where  the  middle- 
man’s lease  was  near  its  expiration;  the  only  way  in  which  a landlord,  under  such  circum- 
stances, can  lay  out  his  money,  without,  the  certainty  of  doing  so  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
middle-man,  is  by  attending  to  the  main  drainage  of  his  estate,  and  almost  all  landlords  unfor- 
tunately neglect  this.— (Mr.  Filgate.) “I  know  of  none  but  by  draining  —(Mr.  Bir- 
mingham.)  Any  bad  feeling  which  exists  is  directed  to  its  true  object,  the  middle-man,  who, 

under  a long  lease,  is  the  real  landlord.— (Hughes.) -The  opulent  landlord  would  be  in- 

clined to  assist  the  occupier  of  his  land,  to  improve  the  cultivation  by  loans  of  capital,  by  as- 
•sisting  in  forming  fences,  drains,  farm-buildings,  &c„  provided  the  rent  of  the  occupier  would 
not  be  raised  by  the  sub-landlord.  If  the  lower  tenant  have  no  lease,  there  is  very  little  chance 
that  the  middle-man,  especially  the  small  middle-man,  will  not  step  m and  pocket  all  the  assist- 
ance or  cash  which  a benevolent  landlord  may  have  expended  with  a view  to  the  combined 
interest  of  himself  and  the  occupier,  who  is  separated  from  him  by  a long  leasehold.  I lie  dis- 
position to  let  lands  to  middle-men  is  most  unquestionably  decreasing  and  the  large  proprietors 
are  beginning  to  see  their  true  interests. — (Rev.  H.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Filgate.)  Clauses 
against  subletting  are  very  generally  inserted,  but  the  Subletting  Act  alone  is  not  depended  on; 
that  may  be  repealed.  In  a majority  of  cases  the  existence  of  the  middle-man  is  incompatible 
with  the  true  interest  of  the  landlord  and  tenant;  and  his  interest  is  a terminable  one— the 
landlord’s  is  not.  “ In  case  of  some  landlords  for  whom  I act,  that  which  had  been  the 
subsistence  of  the  middle-man  has  been  altogether  the  profit  of  the  small  tenant  alone,  whose 
rents  have  been  reduced.  The  landlord’s  gain  (and  a very  decided  one  it  is)  has  been  the 
regularity  in  the  payment  of  an  equitable  rent.” — (Mr.  Birmingham.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  3. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  land  in  the  barony  of  Dromaliair  is  held  directly  from  the 
proprietors  in  fee,  without  the  intervention  of  middle-men.  Middle-men  were  formerly  very 
numerous,  but  the  class  consists,  at  present,  of  a very  few',  whose  leases  are  not  far  from  expi- 
ration.— (Nixon  and  Armstrong.) The  Rev.  Mr.  Montgomery  estimates  a 1,000  acres 

the  maximum  quantity  of  land  held  by  middle-men  m the  entire  barony.  The  head  landlord 
has,  therefore,  nearly  universally  the  best  interest  in  the  soil  of  which  he  is  the  true  owner,  and 
in  proportion  as  the  occupants  come  into  immediate  contact  with  him  is  their  condition  found 
to  be  bettered  as  compared  with  that  of  those  who  still  hold  as  sub-tenants.— (AW,  Rev.  T. 

Maguire,?.?.,  Rutherford.)  . ,, 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Montgomery  states  that  the  only  proprietors  residing  m the  barony  are  Mr. 
Fawcett,  who  occupies  about  50  acres  of  land,  and  Mr.  Cullen,  who  holds  about  10.*  Mr. 
Nixm  says,  “You  may  say  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  this  barony mrs 1 owned  by  absentees  ■ 
The  only  resident  a“ent  is  Mr.  Cullen,  of  Skreeny,  who  is  employed  by  Mr.  White,  M.  P,  and 
Mrs.  Clements.— (Rev.  Mr.  Montgomery.)  , , , 

The  witnesses  are  disposed  to  consider  every  proprietor  m the  light  of  an  absentee  who  re- 
sides so  little  in  the  barony  as  that  it  is  no  way  benefited  by  the  expenditure  of  the  revenue 
which  he  draws  from  it.  Messrs'.  Nixon  and  Armstrong,  and  several  other  witnesses,  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  on  the  absentee  s estates  is  far  more  com- 
fortable than  that  of  those  who  hold  under  resident  landlords.  This  is  not,  however,  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Maguire,  ?.  ?.,  “ thinks  that  gentlemen  ought 
not  to  express  so  positive  a judgment  of  a comparative  condition  when  they  never  had  an  op- 
portunity of  knowing  what  a resident  landlord  is.” •“  I see  no  reason  to  expect  any  difference 

in  the  state  of  agriculture  on  the  estates  of  absentees,  and  those  of  residents,  when  the  leases 
.are  made  for  lives;  there  will  be  equal  attempts  at  improvements  on  the  estates  of  both.  — 
(Rev.  Mr.  Montgomery .)  , 

From  the  universal  competition  for  land,  rents  have  reached  the  same  rate  on  the  estates  ot 
absentees,  and  on  those  of  partial  residents  at  the  same  time  : there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  from 
the  various  allowances  which  a resident  landlord  is  found  willing  to  make  for  the  improvement 
of  his  estate,  the  rents  are  in  reality  lower  in  such  a case;  for  the  same  reason  the  rents  on 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Fox,  an  absentee,  may  be  considered  lower  than  those  on  other  properties.— 

fRev  Mr  Montgomery.) On  the  estate  of  Mr.  Algio,  let  under  the  Courts,  the  lessee  is 

obliged  to  procure  two  solvent  securities.  There  has  been  no  instance,  in  recent  times,  of  rent 
having  been  paid  more  than  once  on  litigated  properties.  “ It  is  quite  general  that  the  agent  s 
fee  of  Is.  in  the  pound  should  be  paid  by  the  tenant  in  addition  to  his  rent.  —(Rutherford  ) 

' When  proprietors  receive  their  own  rents,  they  do  not  require  the  agent  s lee.  Receipts 

are  given  for  the  rent,  but  only  on  account  even  where  full  payment  is  made.— (Rev.  1. 

MKlh^  by  lease  on  the  estates  of  the  greater  number  of  proprietors  in  the  barony. 
On  the  large  property  of  Mr.  Fox,  however,  the  farmers  are  for  the  most  part  tenants  at  will. 

(Nixm  and  Rutledge') About  50  acres  occupied  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  10  by  Mr.  Cullen, 

constitute  the  entire  quantity  of  land  occupied  by  proprietors.— (Rev.  Mr.  Mmtgomenj.) 

No  one  now  grants  leases  for  a period  longer  than  21  years,  or  one  life,  or  at  Ae  most  one  Ue 
and  21  years.  On  the  estate  of  Mr.  Fox,  consisting  of  more  than  12,000  acres,  the  tenancy  a 

will  is  almost  the  only  tenure. — (Rev.  T.  Maguire,  v.  P.) _ _ 

* “ The  estates  of  Mr.  Fawcett  and  Mr.  Cullen  do  not  exceed  500  acres  respectively."— (Rev.  Mr. 
Montgomery.) 
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No  class  of  tenants  has  a tenure  so  uncertain  as  the  occupiers  of  glebe  lands;  they  hold 
their  . farms  solely  at  the  discretion  of  the  incumbent,  who  is  unable  to  grant  a lease  longer  than 
his  own  incumbency,  and  has  little  or  no  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  who  hold  under  him. — 

(Mr.  O' Donnell.) A very  decided  alteration  has  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  terms  of 

leases.  Leases  are  not  now  above  one-third  as  long  as  they  were  formerly,  when  they  ex- 
tended to  three  lives  or  61  years;  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  no  shorter  period 
constituted  a freehold,  at  present  21  years  will  do  so,  and  accordingly  that  is  the  modern 
tenure. — (Rev.  T.  Maguire,  p.  P.)— — In  almost  every  part  of  the  barony  the  farms  have  attached 
to  them  some  unreclaimed,  but  reclaimable  land ; but  the  tenants  are  unwilling  to  spend  their 
time  and  labour  in  improving  those  portions,  as  they  well  know  from  experience  that  they 
would  have  to  pay  a full  rent  for  them  as  soon  as  they  came  into  the  landlords’  hands.  Even  21 
years’  lease  does  not  hold  out  an  inducement  to  improvement,  and  it  is  a general  opinion,  that 
not  less  than  61  years  constitutes  an  improving  lease;  people  would  give  2s.  6 d.  an  acre  more 
for  land  held  under  a long  lease,  by  which  they  could  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  outlay  on  the 
portion  of  land  originally  unproductive,  and  for  which  rent  is  not  charged.-— (Rev.  T.  Maguire, 

p.  p.) The  inducement  to  the  landlord  to  give  a long  lease  is,  that  he  might  avoid  trouble. — 

(Armstrong.) You- can  at  once  see  the  difference  between  the  man  who  has  a long  lease, 

and  the  man  who  has  a short  one;  the  former  calculates,  that  he  is  working  for  himself,  and  not 

for  his  landlord,  therefore  he  endeavours  to  improve  his  holding. — (Rev.  T.  Maguire,  p.  p.) 

“ I hold  some  fields  from  year  to  year,  and  I should  consider  myself  a fool  were  I to  lay  out 
anything  on  them.” — (A.  Nixon.) 

The  difficulties  which  formerly  existed  relative  to  the  continuing  of  the  covenants  of  a lease 
through  the  middle-man  to  the  occupant,  are  now  no  longer  felt,  as  the  practice  is  now  to  let 
solely  to  the  occupying  tenant. — (Nixon.) 

The  most  usual  covenants  are  the  reservation  of  royalties,  and  clauses  against  subletting ; 
the  right  of  turbary  is  seldom,  if  ever,  included  in  the  lease  ; the  privilege,  however,  of  cutting 
turf  for  his  own  use,  is  never  under  ordinary  circumstances  denied  to  the  tenant  by  his  land- 
lord ; but  where  he  has  exceeded  what  has  been  deemed  necessary  for  his  own  consumption,  it 
has  occurred  that  an  injunction  has  been  obtained  to  prevent  his  selling  any.  There  are  no 
clauses  relating  to  the  description  of  tillage,  nor  enforcing  that  all  straw  grown  on  the  farm 
should  be  used  as  manure.  Clauses  enforcing  a good  system  of  tillage  certainly  could  be 
complied  with.  Mr.  Welsh,  the  agent  of  Mr.  Latouche,  is  so  convinced  of  it,  that  after  having 
had  recourse  in  vain  to  example  and  precept,  he  intends  to  try  what  can  be  effected  by  the 
insertion  of  specific  clauses.  A good  system  of  agriculture  was  as  much  unknown  to  the 
landlord  as  to  the  tenant.  The  introduction  of  Scotch  farming  bailiffs  to  instruct  the  poorer 

class  of  occupiers,  is  of  but  recent  date. — (Mr.  O'Dcmnel.) It  is  very  common  to  exhaust 

the  land  tow'ards  the  expiration  of  a lease. — (Nixon.) If  land  be  burned  it  will  take  at 

least  nine  years  to  become  in  heart  again. — (A.  Nixon.) 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “ Whether  it  w'ould  be  desirable  that  the  landlord  should  be 
compelled  to  take  any  improvements  at  a valuation,  and  that  the  tenant  be  liable  to  pay 
damages  for  proved  wilful  neglect  ?”  it  was  answered  by  all  the  witnesses,  “ We  w'ould  look 
with  satisfaction  on  the  enactment  of  any  law  which  would  provide  for  the  just  interests  of  both 
parties.” 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  5. 

The  decrease  of  the  class  of  middle-men,  owing  to  the  expiration  of  old  leases  which  have  not 
been  renewed,  has  restored  the  principal  interest  in  the  largest  estates  of  the  barony  to  the 

proprietor  in  fee. — (J.  Norris.) “ A very  marked  difference  is  already  perceptible  in  the 

tenantry,  in  favour  of  those  who  hold  directly  from  the  head  landlords,  who  have  recently 
begun  to  direct  much  attention  to  their  improvement,  and  have,  in  several  instances,  introduced 
agricultural  agents  for  their  instruction  in  agriculture.” — (Mr.  Norris • and  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  p.  p.) 

Where  the  landlord  resides,  the  labouring  class  is,  without  doubt,  better  off ; but  if  the  tenant 
be  an  independent  man,  it  makes  little  difference. — (Rev.  Mr.  Doglierty,  P.  P.) 

On  several  estates,  the  agent's  fees  of  one  shilling  to  the  pound  are  paid  by  the  tenant,  in 
addition  to  his  rent.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Geraghty,  p.  p.,  states  that  .the  extortions  of  the  agent’s 
drivers  are  felt  more  severely  ; the  tenant  fears  to  refuse  the  demands  which  they  make,  and 
which  are  raised  according  to  Rie  circumstances  of  the  farmer.  Sir  M.  Crofton  has  salaried 
drivers  and  bailiffs,  and  the  people  feel  the  greatest  advantage  from  such  an  arrangement ; 
these  men,  having  no  fees  to  expect,  are  not  tempted  to  drive  unnecessarily ; in  other  cases  they 
distrain  often  without  having  received  any  orders  to  that  effect.  Until  recently,  receipts  were 
always  given  to  the  payers  of  rent,  but  lately  Mr.  Lloyd  has  refused  to  give  any  man  a receipt 
who  will  not  pay  Ins  tithe  at  the  same  time.  “ I offered  my  rent  myself,  but  was  refused  a 
receipt;  the  tenants  have  even  been  refused  separate  receipts  for  tithe  and  rent.” — (Rev. 
Mr.  M‘ Kiernan,  p.  p.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  5. 

“ The  greater  proportion  of  the  barony  is  held  direct  from  the  proprietor  in  fee,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  middle-man.  There  are  25  acres  of  glebe  land.  The  head  landlords  have, 
generally  speaking,  the  best  interest  in  the  soil;  at  the  same  time  there  are  not  wanted 
instances,  where  the  immediate  lessee  sublets  Iris  land  at  double  the  rent  which  he  pays  him- 
self.”— (Mr.  M‘ Donnell.) A case  has  been  already  mentioned  where  an  individual  relet 

one  quarter  of  his  holding  at  £50,  he  himself  paying  only  £54  for  the  entire. 

“ Strictly  speaking  there  is  but  one  resident  landlord  in  the  barony,  Mr.  Garvey ; he  owns 
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not  more  than  5Q0  acres.”— (Sir  S.  O’Malley,  Bart.)— — " An  Absentee  is  considered  to  be  a 
man  who  resides  out  of  Ireland  during  the  entire  year.  Or  else  one  who  resides  at  a distance 
and  spends  no  money  on  his  property.  There  is  no  difference  perceptible  in  the  several 
estates  in  this  barony.  Certain  parts  of  all  have  the  appearance  of  being  better  off'  than  others. 
It  is  remarked  that  wherever  old  leases  exist,  there  the  tenants  are  more  comfortable ; such  is 

the  case  in  Amlic  and  other  places.”— (Rev.  Mr.  Ferny,  R.  c.  c.) •«  I am  glad  Mr.  Feeny  admits 

that  the  people  there  are  comfortable,  for  it  happens  that  the  date  of  their  leases  is  not  older 
- than  1824.  As  for  Ascalane,  whose  condition  he  pities,  the  leases  were  made  in  1778  to  three 
persons  at  a very  low  rent ; at  present  there  are  40  persons  on  the  land,  many  of  them  paying 

£2  an  acre,  where  the  immediate  tenant  pays  £1.” — (Mr.  Suclie .) No  reason  can  be 

. assigned  why  the  proprietors  of  this  neighbourhood  should  live  away  from  their  properties. 
Lord  Sligo  alone  has  a house  in  the  barony. 

Generally  speaking,  land  let  under  old  leases  pays  a moderate  rent,  and  similar  portions  of  land 
in  the  same  district  pay  much  less,  to  the  proprietor  than  the  middle-man.  Much  also  depends 
upon  the  distance  from  the  sea;  along  the  shore,  from  the  facility  of  getting  sea-weed  as  manure, 

the  land  lets  for  at  least  double  what  it  does  in  the  interior. — (Mr.  M‘ Donnell.) When 

rent  remains  unpaid  it  is  the  practice  of  Mr.  Malley,  Sir  Samuel  O’Malley’s  agent,  to  charge 
interest  on  it ‘during  the  time  it  is  due.  Mr.  Malley  is  also  the  manager  of  the  Agricultural 
Bank  in  Castlebar,  and  he  is  in  the  habit  of  obliging  the  tenants  to  borrow  money  there  to  pay 
their  rents,  and  of  charging  interest  on  such  loans ; all  the  tenants  are  moreover  compelled  to 
pay  Is.  a-year  to  the  driver,  whether  he  drives  them  for  the  rent  or  not. — (Rev.  Mr.  Dinger,  p.  p.) 

Mr.  Malley  was  not  present  when  this  statement  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  p.p.; 
he  attended  on  the  following  day,  and  denied  the  accuracy  of  it.  The  driver’s  and  pound-keeper’s 
fees  are  always  paid  in  addition  to  the  rent,  but  not  the  p&r  centage  of  the  agent.  “ It  is  very 
common  for  something  to  be  given  on  the  signing  of  a lease.  I know  that  a man  of  the  name 
of  Thomas  Cannon  lately  gave  Mr.  Malley  £1  for  obtaining  a lease  for  him.  ’ — (Rev.  Mr. 
Dwyer,  p.p.) Mr.  Malley  did  not  contradict  this  assertion.  Mr.  Garvey  is  the  only  pro- 

prietor who  receives  his  own  rents ; he  makes  no  charge.  A receipt  is  given  for  the  rent,  when 
entirely  paid  up;  a memorandum  is  also  given  of  the  portions  paid  on  account.  “ Very  few 
stamped  receipts  are  wanted  in  this  county,  as  it  is  not  often  that  the  rent  passes  £5.” — {Kearney.) 

A great  part  of  the  barony  is  held  under  leases,  but  as  they  expire  there  is  much  disinclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  renew  them. — (Sir  S.  O'  Malley , Bart.) —“There  are  but 

two  occupying  proprietors.  Lord  Sligo  occupies  about  700  acres,  which  constitute  his  domain; 
he  has  also  a deer  park  of  great  extent,  consisting  of  unreclaimed  mountain  land,  and  a large 
stock  farm  of  the  same  description;  these  latter  have  never  been  measured.  Mr.  Garvey  holds 
not  more  than  50  acres  in  his  own  hands;  Lord  Sligo’s  leases  are  21  yearsj  or  one  life;  Sir 
S.  O’Malley’s  are  for  two  lives ; tenancy  at  will,  or  from  year  to  year,  is  much  more  common 

than  it  was,  and  is  increasing  daily.”— (Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  v.  p.) “ There  is  not  any  general 

difference  between  the  tenure  given  on  the  estates  of  resident  and  absentee  proprietors.  ’ — 
(Sir  S.  O’Malley,  Bart.)  . 

When  leases  are  granted  they  are  invariably,  for  shorter  periods  than  formerly.  No  leases 
renewable  for  ever,  or  for  999  years,  are  now  ever-  heard  of,  except  in  towns,  and  then  only 

when  the  tenant  binds  himself  to  build. — (Mr.  M‘ Donnell.) “ Wheremen  have  got  long  leases, 

or  even  any  lease,  there  is  generally  some  show  of  trees  and  hedge-rows  about  the  cabins,  but 
there  is  no  visible  improvement  anywhere  in  small  holdings,  because  the  tenants  are  altogether 

unable  to  accumulate  any  capital.” — (Mr.  M‘ Donnell.) It  never  has  been  the  practice 

in  this  barony  for  landlords  to  attend  to  the  condition  of  farm  buildings. 

The  universal  practice  of  all  the  landlords  in  the  barony  is  to  let  in  common,  and  the  custom 
will,  in  some  measure,  explain  the  visible  absence  of  even  any  attempt  at.  improvement.  Sir 
S.  O'Malley,  Bart.,  says,  “ I am  quite  sensible  of  the  impossibility  of  improvement,  but  where 
the  holdings  are  very  small  it  is  impossible  to  collect  the  rents,  as  the  cattle  of  defaulters  are, 
if  driving  be  resorted  to,  immediately  transferred  to  the  fields 'of  him  who  has  paid;  and,  further, 
the  people  have  no  desire  for  separate  holdings.  Where  I gave  separate  leases  on  Clare  Island, 

the  people  have  since  thrown  their  portions  in  common.” Mr.  Suche  says,  “ On  one  farm  of 

200  acres,  belonging  to  Lord  Sligo,  I camiot  prevail  on  the  people  to  take  distinct  leases.”  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Divyei • replies,  “ The  reason  is,  because  the  tenants  cannot  afford  to  make  all  the 
mearings  and  drains  which  would  then  be  necessary ; if  Lord  Sligo  were  to  make  them  they 
would  be  glad  enough  to  take  his  offer.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Manus,  R.  c.  c.,  states,  that  “ a 
main  difficulty  in  giving  separate  holdings  in  a mountain  district  like  Murrisk  is,  that  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  give  each  man  equal  portions  of  good  and  bad  land.  Where  joint  tenancy  pre- 
vails there  can  be  no  good  fences;  even  in  summer,  there  are  no  other  fences  here  than  heaps 
of  loose  stones,  but  when  the  winter  comes  on,  and  the  cattle  are  brought  home  from  the  rough 
pastures  in  the  mountains,  every  wall,  such  as  it  is,  is  broken  down,  and  the  cattle  are  per- 
mitted to  roam  where  they  like : while  this  system  lasts,  neither  wheat  nor  winter  food  for 
cattle  can  ever  be  raised.  People  are  even  afraid  to  plant  cabbage  for  their  own  use,  and 
charges  of  trespass  by  cattle  on  gardens  are  particularly  frequent  before  the  bench  of  magis- 
trates in  winter.” — (Mr.  M‘ Donnell.) Anyone  partner  is  answerable  for  the  rent  of  all,  and 

it  often  happens  that  the  most  industrious  is  made  to  pay  for  the  others,  and  to  take  his  chance 
of  their  honesty  to  repay  him.  The  partners  have  no  fixed  interest  in  the  common  land  ; they 
cannot  even  tell  what  portion  of  it  they  may  have  next  year.  The  whole  farm  is  often  divided 
into  lots,  even  including  the  cabins.  It  may  occur  that  a man  changes  his  habitation  and  his 
corn-field,  his  potato  patch,  and  his  pasture  ground,  and  all  to  situations  remote  from  each 

other.”— (Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  p.  p.)- This  system  leads  to  much  quarrelling ; and  besides, 

a man  may  for  one  year,  from  losses  and  other  causes,  have  no  cattle,  arid  then  he  must  pay 
for  the  cattle  of  his  partners.  Sir  S.  O'Malley  says,  that  “ the  giving  of  this  kind  of  tenure  by 
the  landlord,  is  not  in  order  to  have  a greater  number  of  persons  liable  for  the  rent.”  The 
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Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  P.  P.,  says,  “ The  fact  of  tile  landlords  coming  on  the  industrious  man  shows 
what  their  motives  are.”  . „ . , „ ,c.  « 

“ The  terms  of  the  head  lease  are  generally  introduced  into  all  sub-leases.  (on  o. 

O'Malley,  Bart.) “ Unfortunately  the  subletting  clauses  were  never  enforced,  as  every  one 

was  allowed  to  make  as  many  forty-shilling  freeholders  as  would  swear  to  their  interest.  — 

(■Mr.  M‘ Donnell.) “ The  most  usual  clause  is  not  to  sublet,  but  Sir  S.  O'Malley  estates,  that 

he  never  knew  of  a man  being  ejected  for  having  infringed  such  covenant.  In  the  old  leases  a . , - , 

portion  of  bog  was  always  included,  for  the  tenants  to  cut  turf  on.  In  process  of  time  this  las  E 'B  Molloyj  Esq; 

become  exhausted,  and  they  have  now  to  buy ; in  the  new  leases  the  right  of  turbary  is  not  

included ; the  permission  to  save  fuel  is  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  landlord.  (Kev.  Bar.  Murrisk. 

Mr  Dwyer,  v.  p.,  Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Manns,  R.  c.  c..  Gibbons,  and  Kearney.) “ No  one  ever  

thinks  of  clauses  about  farming.  It  were  much  to  be  desired  that  such  clauses  as  would  enforce  Covenants  m 
a proper  system  of  tillage,  and  a certain  portion  of  the  produce  to  be  laid  out  in  improve-  • 

nits'  were  introduced;  but  in  the  cose  of  Mr.  Blake,  who  did  so,  the  attempt  to  enforce  N.tare  of  fte 
them  was  ineffectual  and  not  repeated.  Clauses  enforcing  a good  system  of  farming 
could  not  be  complied  with  by  any  of  the  tenantry,  except  those  who  have  some  capital,  or  to 
whom  the  landlord  would  grant  some  assistance ; and,  besides,  they  would  be  cuttnig  then- 
own  throats  if  they  laid  out  their  money,  for  when  the  lease  is  out  the  rent  is  raised ; were  it 
otherwise,  they  would  plant  trees  and  build  walls  ; but  I never  knew  an  instance  of  a landlord, 
on  the  expiration  of  a lease  of  land  improved  by  the  tenant,  take  one  farthing  less  than  he  (the 

tenant)  had  made  it  worth.”— (Mr.  M‘ Donnell.) John  Kearns  says,  “ I had  a lease  of  land  at 

£4.  As.  an  acre  ; I planted  trees  on  it,  and  built  a house  at-  my  own  expense.  I found  the  rent 
too  hi  Mi  and  threw  it  up,  and  yet  received  no  allowance  for  my  improvements.  it  was 
observed,  “ At  any  rate  you  could  have  registered  your  trees.” — “ Ay,”  replied  he,  “but  the 
mischief  was  I registered  my  freehold  instead,  and  did  not  vote  to  please  my  landlord.  “ It 
they  do  anything  without  encouragement  (as  that  man  has  done)  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
they  would  do  much  iu  the  way  of  improvement,  were  they  properly  encouraged. —(Mr. 

M‘ Donnell.) “ When  the  lease  is  nearly  expired  the  occupant  always  exhausts  the  land,  and 

he  even  sometimes  runs  the  risk  of  the  penalty  inserted  in  the  clause  by  burning,  because  he  has 

no  chance  of  a renewal  at.  a fair  lease.”— (Rev.  Mr.  Ferny,  R.  o,ft.) “ Land  is  thus  often  left  m 

such  a condition  that  it  bears  nothing  but  rag-weed,  and  daisies  for  several  years.  {(ji  boons.) 

« It  would  be  very  desirable  that,  the  landlord  should  pay  for  all  improvements  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  lease,  and  that  the  tenant  be  liable  to  damages  for  any  wilful  neglect  of  the  land. 

—(Sir  S.  O’ M alley,  Bart.) “ There  is  but  one  landlord  in  all  Connaught  who  encourages 

improvements  by  allowing  for  them  according  to  valuation  ; the  consequence  is,  that  this  estate 
is  in  a superior  condition,  although  he  gives  no  leases.  It  is  required  by  the  covenant  m the 
lease  that  only  a certain  portion  of  the  land  be  tilled  each  year,  but  a different  portion  may 
be  selected  each  year.  The  tumult  and  quarrelling  which  exist  among  joint  tenants  are  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  apportioning  his  land  to  each  of  the  partners.” — (Mr.  Donnell.) 

All  persons  who  come  betwScu  the  head  landlord  and  the  occupying  tenant  are  considered  Middle-men, 
middle-men.  The  middle-men  in  this  barony  are  on  a small  scale,  whose  lands  are  sublet  to 
small  tenants;  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  latter  is  very  little  better  oft  than  the 

tenant.” (Mr.  M‘Donnell.) “ No  case  can  be  mentioned  of  the  intervention  of  more  than 

one  middle-man.  I have  taken  the  whole  island  of  Innisturk,  and  sublet  it,  but  there  has  not 

been  any  further  subdivision.” — (Mr.  Toole.) “ The  landlords  have  the  power  of  com- 

pellino-'the  occupants  to  pay  them  if  the  middle-men  fail  in  payment,  though  the  tenants  may 
have  already  paid  the  middle-man ; but  I never  heard  of  an  instance  of  their  availing  them- 
selves of  it.” — (Mr.  M‘ Donnell.) “It  is  a rare  occurrence,  at  least,  in  Clare  Island.  — 

(Sir  S.  O'Malley,  Bart.) John  Kyne  says,  “ The  thing  is  not  so  rare  at  all.  I was  under- 

tenant to  a man  named  Kelly,  and  I never  was  in  arrear  of  the  rent;  I paid  lnm  £o.  lUs. 
a-year.  Kelly,  however,  did  not  pay  his  rent,  and  I was  ejected  : my  land  was  given  to 
Kelly,  nevertheless,  and  as  much  more  as  made  him  a £10  freeholder;  and,  moreover,  he 
. was  appointed  driver  to  that  part  of  the  property.  I was  left  without  a sod  of  land,  because 
I voted  for  Sir  William  Brabazon.”— “ Generally  speaking,  the  law  to  relieve  the  tenant 
from  a second  demand  has  been  strictly  adhered  to.  As  far  as  I am  concerned  1 have  never 

let,  except  to  the  old  tenant..”— (Sir  S.  O'Malley,  Bart.) “I  differ  altogether  from  Sir  b. 

O’Malley  ! Land  is  viewed  universally  like  any  other  commodity.  If  the  greatest  stranger  m 
the  world  were  to  offer  £1.  10s.  more  for  a farm  than  the  old  tenant,  I know  no  property  m 
the  barony  where  he  would  not  be  preferred.” — (Mr.  M‘ Donnell.)-  “ If  you  were  to  offer 

£5,  I would  not  take  it.”— (Sir  S.  O'Malley,  Bart.) “ I mention  no  names,  I never  knew  an 

instance;  I would  do  it  myself.” — (Mr.  Me Donnell.) “ A man  wont  let  himself  be  bid- 

out  of  his  own  land.  I had  a farm  in  Innisturk,  and  when  it  was  put  up  to  the  highest  bidder 
by  the  trustees  (who  did  no  more  than  their  duty),  I was  forced  to  outbid  all  others  in  order 

to  keep  the  land  I was  born  on.”— {Toole.) Mr.  M‘ Donnell  mentions  a case  of  a man  who 

threw  up  his  land  because  it  was  too  dear,  and  went  off  to  America;  there  were  immediately 
many  oilers  to  pay  the  landlord  (Lord  Sligo),  4s.  or  5s.  an  acre  more.-— -Lord  Altgo ob- 
served, “ that  he  knew  the  offer  exceeded  the  value  of  the  land ; but  what  could  he  do  . he 
could  not  appear  to  give  an  unjust  preference.”  “ The  practice  of  disposing  of  the  good- 
will of  farms  when  about  to  leave  them,  is  rather  common  I know  where  a man  has  given 
£16  for  a lease,  of  which  there  is  but  one  year  to  run,  and  of  which  the  rent  is  £_.  los.  bd. 

.a-year ; such  is  the  desire  to  possess  land  on  any  terms.  —(Sir  S.  O Mallei),  Bart.)  1 he 
landlord  generally  recognizes  the  transfer.  A reduction  could  not  be  made  by  the  proprietors 
with  any  probability  that  the  subtenants  would  thence  draw  any  benefit;  the  middle-man 
alone  would  gain.”  « A year  or  two  since  Lord  Lucan  reduced  his  rents  to  several  of  his  im- 
mediate tenants,  but  it  was  only  after  much  delay,  and  after  threatening  pot  to  renew  their 
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leases  that  he  forced  them  to  make  an  abatement  to  their  subtenants,  of  whom  I am  one.”— 

{Kearney.) “ I know  instances  where  those  who  had  succeeded  in  getting  a reduction  for 

themselves,  not  only  did  not  extend  it  to  their  subtenants,  but  raised  their  rents  from  Irish  to 

English  currency.”— (Mr.  M‘ Donnell.) If  the  proprietor  improved  the  farm  the  middle 

man  would  profit  by  increasing  the  rent.  “ The  only  means  whereby  the  proprietor  could 
benefit  the  subtenant  would  be  by  the  making  of  drains ; even  then  he  would  find  it  hard  to 

keep  the  middle-man  from  charging  a higher  rent  for  the  improved  land.”— {Kearney.)- . 

“ When  the  misery  of  the  tenant  is  apparent  it  is  often  forgotten  that  the  middle-man 
gets  more  rent  than  the  landlord,  who  is  made  to  bear  all  the  blame.”  “ Thus  if  the  pro 
prietor  inclined  to  benefit  the  occupier  were  to  improve  the  land,  the  middle-man  ml<dn 
reap  all  the  benefit  by  raising  the  rent,  and  the  proprietor  would  receive  no  advantage  until 
after  the  expiration  of  the  lease.”  “ The  disposition  to  let  lands  to  middle-men  is  most 
decidedly  decreasing.  I am  sure  that  most  landlords  would  wish  to  let  to  large  tenants  ; but 

, . a solvent  man,  I see  no  reason  that  I should  insert  clauses  against  subletting”- 

(Sir  S.  O'Malley,  Bart.) 

The  witnesses  all  agree  that  the  intervention  of  middle-men  is  attended  by  no  good,  as  they 
tend  to  diminish  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  and  to  increase  the  burthen  of  the  tenant. 


County  Sligo. 
Bar.  Carbery. 


' Effect  of  Tenures 
upon  Rent. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  6. 

About  one  half  of  the  land  in  the  barony  is  held  under  middle-men  ; but  as  their  leases  ex- 
pire it  is  the  determination  of  the  landlords  not  to  renew  them,  except  for  that  portion  which 
they  actually  occupy. — (Messrs.  Dodwell  and  Lumey.) 

Tenure.  There  are  four  acres  attached  to  the  glebe,  and  held  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weste. 

Head  Landlord.  The  head  landlords  have  the  most  beneficial  interests  in  their  properties,  but  the  middle-men" 
in  many  cases,  enjoy  considerable  profit  rents. 

re  s e n t l!and lords  Ab°l't  one  half  of  the  barony  is  held  under  resident  landlords,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 

remainder  under  landlords  who  have  agents  resident  in  the  barony.— (Mr.  Dodwell.) 

An  “absentee”  is  a person  who  resides  out  of  the  country,  and  does  not  spend  on  the  estate 
any  of  the  money  which  he  draws  from  it.— (Mr.  C.  O'Connor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  v p 
and  Mr.  Kerr.) 

I see  no  difference  between  the  small  tenantry,  on  whatever  property  they  may  be. (Mr. 

Richard  Yates.)  In  this  assertion  others  of  the  witnesses  agreed. 

“ I*1  my  opinion,”  observes  Mr.  Lumey,  “ there  is  a great  difference  in  favour  of  the 
tenantry  of  a resident  proprietor,  but  it  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  money  he  spends  amon<r 
them.  Lord  Palmerston  does  not  draw  anything  from  his  estates  about  Moghalimore,  he  ex- 
pends all  his  rents  in  improvements,  but  still  the  tenantry  are  extremely  wretched.” 

Subdivision  has  gone  to  such  an  extent  under  the  middle-men,  that  the  land  hardly  suffices 
for  the  inhabitants. — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘Hugh,  p.  p.) 

No  reason  is. assigned  for  landlords  absenting  themselves  from  their  estates;  the  chief 
of  the  absentees  is  Lord  Palmerston,  who,  of  course,  cannot  reside. — (Mr.  Dodwell.) 

“ I am  not  inclined  to  think  that  rents  vary  much  for  the  same  quality  of  land  unless  it 
may  be  near,  or  not,  to  a town.” — (Mr.  Dodwell.) 

“ It  is  generally  thought  that  the  lands  of  Mr.  Wynne  are  set  higher  than  others,  and  I 
think  such  is  the  case,  as  it  is  notorious  that  more  arrears  are  owing  to  him  than  to  any  other 
landlord.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Walker.) 

Exclusive  of  rent,  nothing  is  given  to  agents  but  a few  days’  labour.— (Mr.  Dodwell.) 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  p.  p.,  says,  that  “ he  sees  the  people  every  year  °-iviii°-  to  Mr.  Pat- 
terson the  duty-labour  which  they  owe  to  Captain  Jones,  Mr.  Patterson’s°  employer.”  Mr 
Patterson  admits  this,  but  adds,  “ that  it  is  voluntary  with  the  people  to  refuse  when  he  asks 
them.” 

Mr.  Dodwell  says  cC he  would,  as  agent,  require  £2  from  any  one  to  whom  Sir  R.  G.  Booth  - 
gaY®  aJ.ease ; but  as  it  is  not  Sir  R.’s  practice  to  give  leases,  he  has  never  cleared  £50  by  them.” 
"On  Sir  R.  G.  Booth’s  estate,  pass-books  are  kept,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  receipts'- 
the  payments  are  made  in  several  instalments. — (Mr:  Dodwell.)  1 ’ 

Mr.  Wynne  gives  printed  receipts  to  his  tenants,  and  makes  no  charo-e.— {Kerr  ) 

The  generality  of  farms  are  held  under  lease;  of  the  two  largest  proprietors  in  the  barony, 
one,  Mr.  Wynne,  is  in  favour  of  continuing  the  system,  the  other.  Sir  R.  G.  Booth,  is  decidedly 
against  it.— (Mr.  Dodwell.)  y 

Lord  Palmerston  would  also  be  inclined  to  grant  leases  to  the  occupying  tenants  but  a 
great  number  of  them  hold  under  middle-men. — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘Hugh,  p.  p.)  ° 

Mr.  Wynne  is  accustomed  to  grant  leases  for  one  life  or  21  years,’ and  no  landlord  grants 
for  longer  terms.  Tenants  from  year  to  year  are  much  more  common  than  they  formerly 
were,  and  this  is  nearly  the  only  tenure  under  Sir  R.  G.  Booth. 

On  the  whole,  the  tendency  is  to  abridge  the  term  of  leases.  Leases  were  formerly  made 
or  three  lives  at  the  least,  but  landlords  found  that  so  many  improvements  in  prices  and  in 
agriculture  generally  took  place  during  that  period,  from  which  they  alone  derived  no  advan- 
tage, that  they  have  at  length  come  to  prefer  shorter  tenures  as-  more  favourable  to  their 
interests. — (Mr.  Barber.) 

Landlords  object  to  leases  on  political  grounds,  as  they  have  found  that  they  deprived  them 
nearly  altogether  of  the  influence  to  which  they  deemed  themselves  entitled.— (Mr.  Dodwell.) 

‘ Ihey  must  have  motives  of  private  interest  also,”  observes  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  r.  P., 

“ because  where  holdings  are  so  small  that  a tenant  cannot  register  a £10  freehold,  there  is  no 
room  for  political  fears;  and  besides,  I ask  Mr.  Dodwell,  as  R.  G.  Booth’s  agent,  whether 
there  are  not  villages  on  Sir  R.’s  property  where  the  Protestants  have  been  promised  leases  and 
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crot  them,  and  where  the  Catholics  have  been  refused.” — Mr.  Dodwell  replied  that  “ the  Rev. 
j\Ir.  Brennan,  p.  p.,  certainly  stated  the  truth.” 

“ Few  persons  like  to  trust  themselves  entirely  to  the  landlord.  I know  a man  in  Mogha- 
limore  who  holds  at  will  72  acres,  under  Dunn ; he  offered  to  plant  an  orchard,  and  under- 
drain  all  his  holding,  if  he  got  a lease ; he  was  refused,  and  accordingly  he  has  done  nothing.” 

(C.  O'Connor.) 

There  were  two  inducements  to  grant  long  leases  in  former  times  ; the  land  leased  was  often 
in  a wild  unimproved  state,  and  no  one  would  undertake  its  reclamation  unless  he  was  sure  R^'‘I^h^r(J1e1s0  C^k< 

of  time  enough  to  repay  his  exertions  and  outlay  ; and,  further,  by  granting  a long  lease  to  a ' ’ 

middle-man,  he  was  free  from  the  annoyance  of  collecting  rents  from  a pauper  tenantry. — j3ar  Carbery. 
(Mr.  Richard  Yates.)  — 

Few  instances  of  joint  tenantry  now  remain  in  the  barony,  and  no  landlord  is  so  blind  to  his  Tenancy  in 
true  interests  as  to  renew  those  that  expire.  common. 

There  is  one  townland  held  in  common  by  an  old  lease,  at  the  base  of  Benbulben,  sur- 
rounded by  other  farms  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  and  Sir  R.  G.  Booth’s,  held  under  various 
tenures,  and  the  most  casual  observer  can  see  a difference,  not  only  in  the  houses,  but  in  the 
tillage  and  the  fences ; it  shews  no  symptoms  of  improvement,  and  it  is  still  getting  worse 
by  frequent  subdivision. — (Mr.  Dodwell.)  • 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  draining  or  other  improvement  can  be  expected  from  a number  of 
petty  tenants. — (Mr.  Lumey.) 

Each  partner  is  answerable  for  the  rent  of  the  others,  and  a feeling  of  insecurity  is  thus 
created  which  tells  most  against  the  industrious  man. — ( Simpson  and  Kerr.) 

“ Though  a man  has  paid  his  own  portion  of  the  rent,  he  is  obliged  to  keep  a perpetual  look- 
out after  his  cattle,  and  to  drive  them  about  from  one  place  to  another,  that  they  may  not  be 
seized  for  what  he  does  not  owe.  I am  a tenant  of  Mr.  Wynne’s,  at  Killycooly,  and  my  cattle 
were  driven  and  held  by  the  agent  until  the  rest  of  my  partner’s  rent  was  made  up  and  paid.” — - 
(Dike  Scanlan.) He  further  adds,  with  reference  to  joint  tenants,  “We  are  always  dis- 

puting about  our  cattle.” 

The  terms  of  the  lease  given  by  the  head  landlord  are  generally  continued  by  the  inter-  Covenants  in 
mediate  landlords  to  the  occupying  tenants ; but  in  many  cases  middle-men  do  not  grant  Leases, 
leases  to  the  occupants ; the  subtenant  is  frequently  without  the  right  to  cut  turf,  which  his 
immediate  landlord  possesses,  but  cannot  in  some  cases  extend  it  to  him,  as  for  instance, 
where  he  himself  has  permission  to  cut  only  as  much  fuel  as  will  serve  for  one  fire. — 

(Mr.  Lumey.) 

An  universal  clause  in  leases  is  one  against  subletting,  but  hitherto  it  has  hardly  ever  been  Nature  of 
enforced.— (Mr.  Dodwell.)  _ Covenants. 

Other  covenants  vary  according  to  the  landlord’s  pleasure ; such  are  those  which  require 
the  house  to  be  whitewashed  at  certain  periods,  and  those  stipulating  for  so  many  days’  duty- 
labour  in  the  year. 

In  a majority  of  leases  mention  is  not  made  of  turbary ; the  landlord  reserves  to  himself  the 
power  of  giving  or  withholding  from  his  tenant  permission  to  cut  turf. 

Clauses  binding  the  tenant  to  use  all  the  straw  and  manure  made  from  it  on  the  farm  are 
never  introduced. 

In  some  leases  it  is  provided  that  the  tenant  shall  surrender  in  perfect  repair  all  buildings 
existing  at  the  time  of  his  taking  possession ; and  wherever  mention  is  made  of  draining,  it  is 
only  to  reserve  to  the  landlord  a power  to  enter  the  premises  for  the  purpose  of  making  or 
opening  main  drains,  a power  very  seldom  exercised. — (Messrs.  Barber  and  Patterson.) 

No  clauses  stipulating  the  outlay  of  a certain  proportion  of  the  annual  produce  are  ever 
introduced. 

“ In  a better  state  of  things  such  clauses,  if  enforced,  would  no  doubt  lead  to  an  improved 
system  of  farming  in  general,  but  I do  not  see  how  they  can  ever  be  introduced  in  this  country 
while,  as  has  already  been  admitted,  no  value  remains  to  the  tenant,  either  in  produce  or 
money,  after  paying  his  rent  and  taxes,  except  what  is  barely  sufficient  for  his  maintenance.” 

— (Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  p.  p.,  Mr.  Lumey,  and  L.  Egan.) The  witnesses  are  not  aware  of 

any  other  clauses,  except  those  relating  to  game  and  royalties. 

The  only  leases  which  the  Assistant  Commissioners  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting,  were 
four  of  those  granted  to  small  tenants  by  Sir  R.  G.  Booth ; they  did  not,  beyond  what  has  been 
above  stated  in  general  terms,  contain  anything  more  than  the  usual  forms. 

An  experiment  is  at  present  in  course  of  being  made  on  .five  estates  in  this  county,  and  it 
will  depend  on  how  it  turns  out  whether  clauses  enforcing  a good  system  of  farming  shall  be 
generally  introduced.  A tenant  who  has  no  chance  of  renewal  will  of  course  endeavour  to 
drain  the  land  of  everything  it  contains,  and  even  he  who  hopes  for  a renewal  will  naturally 
endeavour  to  make  his  farm  as  little  worth  a higher  bidding  than  his  own  as  possible. — 

(Mr.  Lumey.)  ' 

Even  should  the  old  tenant  retain  possession  of  the  land,  it  will  be  worth  little  to  him  for  some 
years,  as  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  supply  the  unusual  means 
which  would  be  necessary  to  restore  it  to  its  previous  fertility. — (Messrs.  Lumey  and  Simpson.) 

The  law  that  would  provide  for  the  interests  of  both  landlord  and  tenant,  by  compelling  the 
one  to  take  all  improvements  at  a fair  valuation,  and  making  the  other  pay  all  damages  for 
proved  wilful  neglect  of  the  land,  would  be  most  desirable. — (All.) 

Any  person  vvho  intervenes  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  is  deemed  a middle-man ; Middle-men. 
those  farmers  are  to  be  excepted  who  pay  their  labourers  with  land — cottier  system. — 

(Mr.  Richard  Yates.) 

On  the  estates  of  Mr.  Wynne,  Sir  R.  G.  Booth,  and  Captain  Jones,  there  are  but  few 
middle-men.  In  the  north  of  the  barony,  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Palmerston,  there  are  several ; 
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but  as  their  leases  have  not  long  to  run,  the  class  will  gradually  diminish.  Formerly  when 
the  middle-men  failed  to  pay  the  landlord,  the  Cattle  of  the  subtenant  were  often  driven,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  pay  the  rent  twice ; the  same  thing  happens  still,  but  not  often. — . 
(Mr.  Lumey ■) 

“ In  order  to  avoid  such  things,”  observes  Mr.  T.  Barber,  “ an  arrangement  is  commonly 
made  on  several  estates,  whereby  the  proprietors  receive  immediately  from  the  occupier  the 
portion  of  rent  which  he  would  otherwise  look  to  the  middle-man  for,  leaving  the  middle-man 
still  to  come  on  his  tenant  for  his  own  profit  rent.”  ’ 

Instances  are  mentioned  where  the  tenant  has  in  this  manner  to  pay  three  or  four  landlords. 
“ The  arrangement  tells  frequently  against  the  tenant,  because  if  he  has  been  fortunate  enough 
. to  satisfy  the  claims  of  one  landlord,  he  can  hope  for  no  indulgence  from  the  others,  who  say 
they  have  as  good  a right  to  their  rents  as  the  one  he  has  paid.” — (Rev.  Mr.  De  Lacy,  p.  p.) 

When  a lease  expires  the  rent  is  frequently  raised,  but  the  old  tenant  seldom  refuses  to  pay 
it,  or  at  any  rate  he  always  gets  the  preference. — (Mr.  Patterson.) 

“ It  is  quite  customary  for  landlords  to  raise  the  rents,  because,  in  fact,  the  land  is  worth 
more  than  it  was  when  the  old  lease  was  made.” — (Mr.  Barber.) 

From  the  eagerness  with  which  the  tenant  clings  to  liis  holding  he  is,  in  general,  found 
willing  to  pay  the  increased  rent,  and  therefore  the  rise  does  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  lead 
to  much  change. — (Mr.  Dodwellf) 

“ I could  mention  many  instances  where  people  have  assigned  as  their  chief  motive  for  going 
to  America  that  they  could  not  stand  the  high  rents  which  were  demanded  from  them  on  the 
expiration  of  their  old  leases.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  P.  p.,  and  Mr.  Egan.) 

Tenants  do  not  venture  to  dispose  of  the  good-will  of  their  farms  without  having  received  the 
permission  of  the  landlord,  who  is  guided  by  circumstances  in  giving  or  withholding  his  con- 
sent.— (Mr.  Dodioell.) 

When  this  precaution  has  been  neglected,  instances  have  occurred  where  the  tenant  has  been 
obliged  to  pay  the  rent  twice. — (Mr.  Logan.) 

Michael  Cunane  complains  that  “he  bought  the  good-will  of  the  widow  Connor,  who  ivasin 
arrear,  and  that  after  he  had  taken  possession  he  was  served  with  notice  to  quit,  and  his  cattle 
distrained  for  arrears  of  Mrs.  Connor’s  rent.”  . 

Mr.  Barber  allowed  the  accuracy  of  this  man’s  statement,  but  said  that  “ he  had  been  warned 
before  paying  the  widow  Connor  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  by  Sir  R.  G.  Booth  to  succeed 
her.” 

The  middle-man  has  no  permanent  interest  in  the  land,  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
lease  his  only  object  is  that  no  one  shall  be  in  his  debt  when  he  gives  up  possession. — (Rev.  Mr. 
Brennan,  p.  p.) 

No  landlord  could  venture  to  make  a reduction  to  the  middle-man  in  order  that  the  occupier 
might,  by  a similar  reduction  being  made  by  each  intermediate  tenant,  be  enabled  to  keep  the 
farm  in  heart. — (Mr.  Patterson.) 

When  a lease  expires  so  little  trust  do  the  tenants  place  in  the  middle-man,  that  they 
separately  apply  for  leases  to  themselves ; they  know  that  they  will  get  longer  terms  and 
better  conditions  from  the  head  landlord.— (Mr.  C.  O'Connor.) 

“ And,  besides,  the  landlords  are  now  all  anxious  to  throw  out  the  middle-man.” — (Mr. 
Barber.)  ■ 

“ There  are  no  circumstances  under  which  the  landlord  could,  with  safety  to  himself,  lay  out 
any  money  on  a farm  sublet  by  a middle-man,  except  in  the  case  where  the  lease  of  the  latter 
was  near  its  expiration ; but  as  the  determination  of  landlords  not  to  let  to  middle-men  is  now 
notorious,  I may  say  that  even  in  the  case  mentioned  the  proceeding  would  be  imprudent.” — 
(Mr.  Do  dwell.) 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  p.  p.,  thinks  the  difficulty  would  certainly  be  peculiarly  felt  in  seasons 
of  failure  if  any  of  the  landlords  were  then  disposed  to  make  a reduction,  but  he  knows  of  none 

who  have  shown  any  disposition  to  do  so,  even  where  middle-men  did  not  exist. “ No,” 

remarks  Mr.  Patterson,  “reductions  are  not  the  custom  of  the  country;  we  think  it  more  for 
the  interest  of  the  people  that  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  their  labour  in  pay- 
ment of  their  arrears ; they  would  hardly  thank  you  for  money  forgiven  them.” “ I dare 

say,”  replies  Mr.  O'Connor,  “that  some  of  your  tenants  v'ould  be  very  glad  if  you  would  try 
them.” 

Let  the  proprietor  do  w'hat  he  may  for  the  improvement  of  the  occupier,  either  by  improving 
the  land  or  erecting  buildings,  the  middle-man  would,  in  most  cases,  be  the  only  gainer.  From 
a conviction  of  the  great  injury  that  has  been  inflicted  on  their  prpperty  by  the  class  of  middle- 
men, the  practice  of  letting  land  to  such  people  is  decreasing  with  most  landlords,  and  several 
have  discontinued  it  altogether,  and  are  determined  to  enforce  the  non-subletting  clauses  which 
always  existed  in  their  leases. — (Mr.  Patterson.) 

“ There  is  no  conceivable  case  in  which  the  middle-man  can  be  of  advantage  to  either  land- 
lord or  tenant,  for  either  he  must  get  more  than  the  real  value  of  the  land,  or  the  true  proprietor 
must  get  less.” — (Mr.  Richard  Yates.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  8. 

By  “ Absentee”  is  meant  a landlord  residing  seldom  or  never  on  his  estate,  without  reference  to 
where  else  he  may  reside.  In  inquiring  into  the  comparative  condition'  of  the  tenantry  on  the 
estates  of  absentees  and  those  on  the  estates  of  resident  landlords,  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
found  a great  difference  of  opinion  both  among  the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence'  at  the  public 
examination,  and  also  among  the  other  farmers  and  persons  to  whom  they  spoke  respecting 
it,  Especially  in  two  ox  three  parishes  of  the  barony  in  which  local  circumstances  made  the 
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nuestion  more  difficult  of  solution ; some  maintained  that  increased  employment  to  the  labouring  Lirnnonn  aj in 
classes,— greater  consideration  for  the  tenant’s  circumstances  in  times  of  difficulty,— the  facility  enant. 

0f  making  complaints,  whether  against  agents  or  otherwise,  and  of  mutual  explanation  and  con-  Leinster. 

saltation  between  landlords  and  tenants— relief  of  the  aged,  orphans,  and  other  poor,— sub-  Count  Duyin, 

scriptions  to  dispensaries,  schools,  chapels,  and  other  charitable  or  useful  estabhshments  or  pur-  

poses,  particularly  in  seasons  of  general  sickness,  like  the  “cholera,” — improvement  of  the  Examinations 
roads’ — spending  their  income  in  the  country,  and  among  the  people  themselves  from  whom  it  . 

was  drawn,  were  all  important  benefits  which  were  derived  from  the  resident  proprietors  in  this  Fra^c"s  gadle;r;  Esq. 

barony.  The  other  party  readily  acknowledged  that  all  these  benefits  might,  certainly  be  

derived  from  resident  landlords,  and  that  it  was  natural  to  expect  they  should,  but  that  in  Bar.  Balrothery. 

describing  these  benefits  those  who  differed  from  them  had  stated  what  the  resident  proprietors  — - — ■ — — — 

ovo-ht  to  do,  and  not  what  they  did;  they  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  chief  effect  of 
the  residence  of  landlords  ori  their  own  (the  speakers’)  respective  parishes  seemed  to  be  to 
watch  the  tenant  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  much  rent  might  possibly  be  screwed  out 
0f  him, — that  instead  of  encouraging  him  to  improve,  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  both  parties, 
they  laid  the  entire  expense  of  erecting  ancl  keeping  up  the  house  and  farm-buildings,  fencing, 
draining,  and  all  the  other  improvements,  upon  the  tenant',  without  making  him  any  kind  of 
compensation  or  allowance  if,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  or  at  any  other  time  if  he  had  not 
a leas.e,  he  was  ejected  from  his  farm,  or  had  to  quit  it  in  consequence  of  the  too  great  amount 
of  his  rent,  exhaustion  of  capital,  or  otherwise,  whereas  some  of  the  English  absentee  proprie- 
tors allowed  the  tenant  the  half  always,  and  sometimes  more,  or  the  whole,  as  circumstances 
might  dictate,  of  the  cost  of  the  improvements,— that  rents  were  generally  higher  on  the  estates 
of  the  resident  proprietors  than  on  those  of  the  absentees,  and  that  on  some  estates  (which  were 
mentioned)  the  difference  was  very  considerable,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  25  per  .cent,  or 
more, — that  although  the  resident  proprietors  came  forward  on  particular  occasions,  such  as 
when  the  cholera  was  raging  violently,  yet  that  they  did  not  subscribe  near  so  much,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  means,  towards  erecting,  establishing,  and  maintaining  schools,  chapels,  dispen- 
saries, &c.,  as  the  farmers,  upon  whom  they  threw  the  chief  burthen  of  these  institutions,  and 
also  almost  entirely  that  of  maintaining  the  aged,  the  widows,  the  orphans,  the  helpless,  and  the 
unemployed,  for  that  their  park-gates,  and  if  not,  their  hall-doors,  were  closed  against  the  poor 
and  the  beggar,  who  got  their  food  and  alms  from  the  farm-houses  alone, — that  resident  land- 
lords had  certainly  been  the  means  of  greatly  improving  the  roads,  but  only  upon  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  own  properties,  while  the  rest  remained  in  a very  bad  state,  and  that 
none  but  their  own  tenants  were  employed  in  the  work, — that  as  to  giving  employment,  resident 
proprietors,  in  general,  certainly  employed  a good  many  labourers  about  their  grounds  (although 
one  or  two  who  were  mentioned  did  not),  and  they  paid  a few  “pet  men”  about  their  residences 
more  than  the  usual  wages  of  the  country,  but  that  they  still  did  not  employ  as  many  hands,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  land  they  occupied,  as  the  farmers,  in  consequence  of  so  much  of  their 
land  being  laid  down  to  grass,  or  planted  with  wood  and  shrubberies, — and  that  the  country 
would  therefore  be  more  benefited  than  otherwise  by  these  landed  proprietors  quitting  it,  and 
their  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  being  let  to  farmers,  who  would  plough  them  up  and  cultivate 
them.  , 

In  consequence  of  this  discrepancy  of  opinion,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  question,  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  thought  it  their  duty  to  make  very  minute  personal  inquiry  into  the 
subject,  and  to  send  lists  of  queries,  to  persons  the  best  qualified  to  give  information  on  the 
several  points  which  the  question  embraced.  The  results  of  these  inquiries  were  as  follow : — 

That  the  amount  of  the  rent,  and  the  general  treatment  of  the  tenant,  depended  solely  aud 
entirely,  first  on  the  means,  and  secondly  on  the  disposition  of  the  proprietor,  whether  absentee 
or  resident,  or  on  the  disposition  and  intelligence  of  the  agent,  if  the  management  of  the  estate 
in  those  respects  was  left  to  him.  The  means  of  the  English  absentee  landlords  in  this  barony 
being  large,  and  their  disposition  liberal,  it  is  difficult,  or  rather  perhaps  impossible,  to  say 
whether  the  reduction  in  their  rents,  and  their  general  lenity  and  encouragement  of  their 
tenants,  should  not  be  ascribed  to  the  two  above  causes ; but  the  English  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner would  suggest,  that  it  may  also  arise  in  part  from  the  great  reduction  of  rent,  and 
general  indulgence  toward  their  tenantry,  which  those  and  most  other  English  proprietors  have 
found  of  late  years  to  be  just  and  necessary  upon  their  English  estates,  in  consequence  of  the 
change  of  times,  and  which  the  same  feeling  would  naturally  induce  them  to  extend  to  their 
Irish  property  almost  as  a matter  of  course.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne’s  property  was 
found  to  be  the  only  estate  where  any  part  of  the  cost  of  erecting  houses,  buildings,  and  of 
making  fences,  drains,  and  other  improvements,  was  regularly  and  invariably  allowed  to  the 
tenant ; the  other  instances  of  such  assistance  from  landlords,  whether  resident  or  absentee, 
being  few,  and  depending  on  peculiar  circumstances.  The  respective  state  of  the  cultivation  of 
•the  estates  of  resident  and  absentee  landlords  seemed  to  depend  entirely  on  the  means,  intelli- 
gence, and  industry  of  the  tenants.  The  amount  of  the  subscriptions  of  the  resident  pro- 
prietors to  schools,  dispensaries,  and  chapels,  and  of  their  contributions  and  alms  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  aged,  infirm  and  helpless,  and  unemployed  poor,  was  found  equally  various 
according  to  their  means  and  disposition;  but  it  seemed  to  be  a very  prevalent  opinion, 
that  those  contributions  were  generally  inadequate  to  their  means,  and  especially  disproportion  - 
ate  to  those  of  the  farmers  and  small  occupiers.  The  statement  made  respecting  the  goodness 
of  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  and  leading  to  the  resident,  proprietors’  seats  and  upon  then- 
estates,  the  badness  of  them  in  many  other  places,  and  the  preference  given  to  their  tenants  in 
repairing  and  making  them,  through  the  influence  ol  those  proprietors  at  the  Grand  Jury, 

.turned  out  to  be  in  a great  measure  founded  on  fact.  With  respect  to  the  number  of  persons 
employed  by  resident  proprietors,  in  proportion  to  the  land  they  occupy  comparatively  with 
the  number  employed  by  farmers,  the  following  avex-age  selection  from  the  returns  received 
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Landlord  and  will  furnish  the  best  information A,— -resident  proprietor,  did  not  attend  the  public  examina- 
aenant.  tion  nor  return  the  circular  sent  to  him,  but  from  information  which  the  Assistant  Commis- 
Leinsler  ®oner8  have  every  reason  to  believe  to  be  accurate,  it  appeared  that  he  occupies  from  700  to 
■ County  Dublin.  800  acres  (Irish)  0(1  his  own  land>  which  he  has  laid  down  and  converted  into  a grazing  farm 

' and  that  this  being  done  purely  as  a matter  of  business  it  only  furnishes  employment  to  six  or 

Examinations  seven  hands.  B, — resident  proprietor,  occupies  381  acres  (Irish)  of  his  land,  of  which  150  are 
taken  by  tillage,  200  pasture,  and  the  remainder  plantations  and  pleasure  grounds ; he  employs  con- 
■Frands  sTdleh-Sq.  stantIy  37  out-door  servants  and  labourers.  C,— resident  proprietor,  occupies  572  acres  of  his 

’ land,  of  which  170  are  plantations  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  the  rest,  tillage  and  pasture;  he 

Bar . Balrothery.  employs  57  out-door  servants  and  labourers.  D, — resident  proprietor,  occupies  200  acres  of 
his  land,  and  employs  17  out-door  servants  and  labourers.  A,~ gentleman  farmer,  occupying 
115  acres  of  land,  nearly  all  tillage,  employs  constantly  1 3 men,  3 boys,  and  2 girls.  B, — farmer 
occupying  155  acres,  about  half  tillage  and  half  grass,  employs  constantly  7 men  and  2 boys! 
C, — farmer,  occupying  140  acres,  of  which  one-third  is  grass,  and  two-thirds  tillage,  employs  7 
men  and  3 boys.  D, — farmer,  occupying  180  acres,  of  which  three-fourths  are  tillage,  and  one- 
fourth  grass,  employs  15  men  and  2 boys.  E, — farmer,  occupying  80  acres,  half  tillage  and 
half  grass,  employs  5 men  and  1 boy.  F, — farmer,  occupying  ,35  acres,  chiefly  in  tillage,  em- 
ploys 3 men  and  1 boy.  Of  the  cases  here  adduced.  A,  the  resident  proprietor,  and  A,  the 
gentleman  farmer,  may  be  considered  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rules ; the  first  being  a gen- 
tleman, who  does  not  keep  up  the  usual  establishment  of  a resident  proprietor,  but  occupies 
his  land  purely  by  way  of  business  as  a grazier;  and  the  second  cultivating  his  farm  according 
to  the  modern  improved  style  of  green  crops,  soiling  cattle  in  the  yards.  See.,  and  therefore 
employing  many  more  hands  than  the  farmers  here,  among  whom  that  system  has  not  yet 
been  introduced.  If  the  other  cases  of  resident  proprietors  and  farmers  be  taken  as  fair  ave- 
rages of  the  employment  given  by  these  two  classes  in  this  barony,  in  proportion  to  the  land 
each  occupies,  it  will  be  seen  that,  notwithstanding  the  grass  and  plantations  of  the.  resident 
proprietors,  they  employ  considex-ably  more  out-door  servants  and  labourers  than  the  farmers 
independently  of  their  household  or  in-door  servants,  and  of  the  benefit  to  the  tradesmen 
and  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  arising  from  the  expenditure  of  a considerable  income  at 
home. 

Effects  of  Tenures  There  is  a very  considerable  difference  in  the  rents  paid  to  different  landlords,  amounting  in 
upon  Rent.  some  cases  to  as  high  as  30  per  cent.  It  generally  arises  from  the  pecuniary  wonts  or  great 

wealth;  the  avidity  or  liberality,  of  each  individual  proprietor,  or  from  the  feelings  and  motives 
of  the  agent,  when  the  management  of  the  estate  is  left  to  one.  Exorbitant  charges  are  some- 
. times  made  for  leases  by  way  of  agents’  fees.  The  sum  charged  seems  to  be  extremely  various 
and  unsettled.  One  of  the  witnesses  paid  £3  for  the  lease  of  12  acres  of  land;  another 
£5.  5s.  for  the  lease  of  15  acres-,  a third,  £2  for  the  lease  of  10  acres;  and  a fourth,  £6.  10j! 
for  34  acres.  Sometimes  the  wife,  sister,  or  clerk  of  the  agent,  requires  a compliment  on  the 
•signing  of  the  lease,  but  this  is  not  frequent.  One  witness  stated,  that  he  had  to  pay  the  ao-ent 
a guinea  to  obtain  a lease ; others  said,  they  had  to  perform  gratuitous  services  for  the  agent, 
•such  as  drawing  turf/ &c.  When  the  agent  is  a lawyer,  he  sometimes  charges  an  exorbitant 
price  for  the  lease  which  he  draws  up.  It  is  almost  always  usual  for  the  tenant  to  pay  ao-ents’ 
fees  five  per  cent.,  in  addition  to  the  rent ; but  this  is  well  known  and  understood  by  every  one 
that  takes  land,  and  is  therefore  considered  as  one  of  the  regular  charges  or  outgoings  to  which 
a tenant  is  subject.  Almost  all  landlords  have  agents,  but  those  who  receive  their  own  rents 
do  not  require  agents’  fees;  one  instance  only  is  recollected  of  the  proprietor  or  any  of  his 
family  requiring  a compliment  on  signing  a lease  : this  was  the  wife  of  a proprietor ; she  in  one 
case  required  £60  for  obtaining  a lease ; she  actually  received  £50,  though  the  tenant  never 
got  the  lease  or  his  money  back.  It  is  usual  to  give  a “ docket  ” for  rent  on  account,  when  it 
is  not  paid  in  full,  and  a receipt  is  given  when  the  balance  is  paid  up ; agents  sometimes  re- 
quire the  tenants  to  pay  for  the  receipts,  proprietors  never  do. 

Land  set  under  court  is  generally  set  on  long  terms  when  the  proprietorship  is  settled  and 
determined.  Such  land,  therefore,  is  not  supposed  to  be  worse  cropped  and  managed  than 
other  land,  but  this  is  sometimes  the  case  when  proceedings  are  going  on,  and  the  decision 
pending,  as  in  the  case  of  lunatics. 

Leases.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  farms  in  the  barony  are  held  without  leases,  bjut  this  often  arises 

from  the  inability  of  the  tenant  to  take  up  the  lease  (pay  for  drawing  it  up,  the  stamps,  &c.,) 
and  when  a year  or  two  afterwards  they  are  able  to  do  so,  it  is  sometimes  refused  them  on  the 
plea  that  their  rent  is  not  paid  up,  and  for  various  other  reasons.  Leases  are  granted  in  many 
cases  for  three  lives,  or  31  years,  but  jthe  fixed  term  of  21  years  is  now  more  usual.  Tenancy 
at  will  is  rather  more  common  than  formerly ; the  terms  of  leases,  too,  are  generally  shortened. 
Long  leases  are  preferred  by  tenants ; short  ones  by  proprietors.  The  tenants  wish  to  improve 
and  to  secure  themselves  the  benefit  of  their  improvements.  Proprietors  wish  to  raise  their 
rents,  knowing  that  with  high  rents  and  low  prices  tenants  must  use  such  increased  exertion 
and  industry  to  meet  their  charges  and  exist,  that  they  cannot  help  improving  the  land,  even 
without  intending  to  do  so.  Long  leases  undoubtedly  promote  improvements,  and  the  expen- 
diture of  capital  on  the  land ; a very  great  difference  is  visible  between  the  improvements  of 
lands  held  on  long  terms,  and  those  held  on  short  ones,  although,  from  the  poverty  of  all,  the 
superior  cultivation  of  the  one  class  is  only  comparative.  The  instances  where  this  superiority 
does  not  exist  are  some  of  more  than  usually  excessive  rent,  of  indolence,  want  of  skill,  and  of 
a total  deficiency  of  means  to  carry  on  the  farm.  Lands  held  at  will  are  less  improved  than 
those  held  by  lease,  unless  in  very  few  cases  where  the  tenants  rely  confidently  on  the  justice 
and  liberality  of  their  landlords ; but  even  then  they  are  subject  to  be  deprived  of  this  protec- 
tion by  his  death,  dilapidation  of  fortune,  &c.  The  chief  inducement  to  landlords  to  grant 
long  leases,  is  the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  his  property  by  improvements,  which  being  all 
done  here  by  the  tenant  at  his  own  expense,  cost  the  landlord  nothing. 
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Tenancy  in  common  is  not  usual  here ; where  it  does  occur  it  is  very  injurious  to  the 
industrious  tenant.  . 

The  usual  covenants  introduced  into  leases  are  to  prevent  under-letting,  for  the  preservation 
of  game  and  royalty,  against  breaking  up  of  old  pasture  land,  requiring  all  the  manure  made 
on  the  land  to  be  applied  to  it,  and  often,  where  there  exists  any  composition  for  tithe,  to  oblige 
the  tenant  to  pay  it,  notwithstanding  the  law  upon  that  subject.  They  very  seldom  enforce 
any  particular  system  of  farming.  No  clauses  are  inserted  specifying  by  whom  drains, 
mearings,  &c.,  shall  be  made;  these  are  invariably  made  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant. 

With  the  few  exceptions  before  mentioned,  the  landlord  exacts  an  exorbitant  rent,  and 
puts  the  whole  of  the  improvements  on  the  shoulders  of  the  impoverished  tenant.  No 
clause  is  introduced  stipulating  that  a certain  portion  of  the  produce  should  be  annually 
expended  in  improvements ; such  a clause  and  practice  would  be  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  Tenancy  in 
country,  not  only  in  improved  cultivation  and  increased  production,  but  also  in  their  unfailing  common* 
attendant — increased  employment  to  the  poor  and  labouring  classes ; such  clauses,  however,  Covenants  in 
enforcing  a good  system  of  farming,  could  scarcely  be  complied  with,  for  want  of  capital  and  eases' 
knowledge  among  the  tenantry.  The  condition  of  land  at  the  expiration  of  leases  depends 
entirely  on  the  degree  of  confidence  which  the  tenant  feels  in  the  justice  and  liberality  of  his 
landlord.  If  he  thinks  he  can  depend  on  his  honour,  the  approaching  expiration  of  his  lease 
will  make  little  or  no  difference  in  his  mode  of  farming  ; but,  if  he  does  not  feel  that  confidence, 
he  will  gradually  change  his  system,  as  the  length  of  his  remaining  term  diminishes,  to  secure 
all  he  can  before  the  termination  of  his  lease.  It  was  the  opinion  of  every  one  present,  at  the 
examination  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  landlord  should  be  compelled  to  take  all 
improvements  at  a fair  valuation,  and  that  the  tenant  should  be  made  liable  to  pay  damages 
for  proved  wilful  neglect  of  the  land ; only  well  and  practically  established  improvements, 
however,  should  be  included,  and  all  theoretical  experiments  excluded.  To  that  extent  it 
would  be  the  salvation  of  the  country,  furnishing  the  means  of  employment,  increasing  pro- 
duction, obliging  the  landlord  to  spend  a part  of  his  rental  on  the  land  which  furnished  it,  and 
lowering  rents,  by  preventing  many  who  have  no,  or  not  sufficient,  capital  (and  who  therefore 
should  not  take  land),  from  outbidding  those  for  it  who,  having  something  to  lose,  are  disposed 
to  be  more  prudent.  The  introduction  of  clauses  preventing  tillage  is  very  seldom  productive 
of  any  inconvenience  here.  There  is  but  little  pasture  in  this  barony,  and  when  such  a clause 
is  inserted  it  generally  applies  to  old  grass  land,  which  it  would  not  be  the  interest  of  any 
party  to  break  up.  The  fences  of  joint  tenancy  which  exist  here  occasionally  produce 
squabbles  among  the  joint  tenants ; very  few  other  disagreements  arise  from  the  nature  of 
leases. 

A lessee  for  ever  is  not  called  a middle-man ; a middle-man  is  the  person  who  holds  Middle-men. 
between  the  proprietor  in  fee  or  the  lessee  for  ever,  and  the  occupier.  The  term  of  years 
possessed  by  middle-men  varies  greatly;  it  is  more  generally  three  lives  or  31  years;  any  one 
holding  for  100  years  or  more  would  not  be  called  a middle-man;  he  would  rather  be  con- 
sidered, especially  if  he  held  at  a low  rent,  as  a species  of  proprietor.  More  than  one  middle- 
man seldom  interposes  between  the  actual  occupier  and  the  proprietor.  It  very  rarely  happens 
that,  the  middle-man  failing  to  pay  the  landlord,  the  tenants  have  been  again  called  upon  to 
pay  the  rent ; but  the  law  is,  or  at  least  the  custom  and  practice  are,  that  if  the  occupying 
tenant  pays  the  head  landlord,  and  gets  his  receipt,  it  protects  him  against  the  demand  of  the 
middle-man,  as  far  as  its  amount  goes ; but,  if  not,  the  occupier  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  by 
the  head  landlord,  if  the  middle-man  has  not  paid  his  rent,  notwithstanding  that  the  occupier 
should  have  already  paid  his  rent  to  the  middle-man.  There  is  no  law  known  here  to  protect 
the  tenant  from  the  demand  of  the  head  landlord ; the  only  remedy  known  is,  a very  easy 
means  of  recovery,  by  the  occupier,  against  the  middle-man.  It  sometimes  happens  that  an  old 
tenant  is  displaced  by  a new  one  paying  a higher  rent,  more  frequently  from  the  avaricious 
disposition  than  from  the  necessities  of  the  landlord.  An  old  tenant,  however,  seldom  goes  out 
until  he  is  totally  ruined  by  the  high  rent,  as  he  will  generally  pay  any  rather  than  give  up  his 
little  farm.  Rents  in  the  cases  alluded  to  were  raised  above  the  average  rents  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Tenants  not  having  leases  sometimes  dispose  of  the  good-will  of  the  farms,  the 
incoming  tenants  being  induced  to  conciliate  outgoing  ones,  from  fear  of  their  ill-will,  and 
perhaps  revenge.  It  depends  on  circumstances,  and  therefore  varies  much  whether  the  landlord 
accept  the  purchaser.  There  are  so  few  middle-men  here,  that  there  is  little  opportunity  of 
remarking  how  far  they  interfere  with  the  proprietor’s  wishes  to  improve  their  estates ; the 
majority  of  them,  however,  have  as  much  means,  and  the  length  of  their  tenure  gives  them 
nearly  as  good  an  interest  in  the  land,  if  not  a better,  than  the  proprietor  himself,  who, 

ossessing  in  many  cases  only  a life-interest  in  the  property  (on  account  of  its  being  entailed), 

as,  if  verging  to,  or  arrived  at  an  old  age,  very  little  actual  interest  or  property  in  the  land. 

In  one  or  two  instances,  indeed,  the  proprietors  have  reduced  the  rent  to  the  middle-man, 
under  the  specific  agreement  that  he  should  make  an  equal  allowance  to  the  occupier,  as  an 
encouragement  to  keep  the  land  in  heart.  The  landlord  can  make  certain  of  the  tenants 
enjoying  the  advantage  of  this  reduction  only  by  such  an  agreement ; but  this  can  be  made 
without  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  middle-man  to  assent  to  it, 
since  it  would,  by  increasing  the  value  of  the  land,  increase  the  security  of  his  rent  and  his 
interest  in  it ; without  it,  the  middle-men,  by  raising  the  rent,  might  enjoy  all  the  benefit  of 
any  efforts  made  by  the  landlord  to  improve  his  land ; but  by  the  arrangement  above  mentioned 
this  difficulty  is  easily  obviated,  and  it  is  therefore  a mere  excuse  in  a proprietor  to  adduce 
such  a circumstance  as  an  obstacle  to  improvement.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  this  prevents  the 
landlord  from  assisting  the  occupier  in  the  improvement  of  the  land,  since  the  numerous  and 
even  resident  proprietors,  under  whom  the  occupying  tenants  hold  immediately,  do  nothing  of 
the  kind,  but,  on  the  contrary,  exact  very  high  rents,  and  throw  the  whole  burden  of  improve- 
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ment  on  the  unfortunate  occupier.  Tire  disposition  to  let  lands  to  middle-men  is  on  the 
decrease ; middle-men  could  scarcely  exist  in  a good  state  of  connexion  between  landlord  and 
occupier  if  landlords  were  resident  and  attended  to  their  own  affairs,  or  if  they  had  agents 
who  did  their  duty.  That  which  now  forms  the  subsistence  of  middle-men  would  be  either 
rent  to  the  landlord  or  profit  to  the  tenant. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  9. 

We  call  a man  an  “ Absentee”  who  resides  altogether  out  of  Ireland.  A “ Non-resident”  is  a person 

who  resides  in  Ireland,  but  not  on  his  estate — {All). “ You  will  always  find  the  most  truly 

wretched  tenantry  on  the  estates  of  an  absentee  who  has  no  resident  agent ; such  estates  are 
generally  more  sublet  than  any  other.  Rents  are  exacted  with  the  greatest  strictness,  and  no 
allowance  or  abatement  is  made  either  by  landlord  or  middle-men.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  p.p.) 

“ As  to  agriculture,  I think  the  residence  or  non-residence  of  the  landlord  has  but  little 

influence,  unless  he  specially  directs  his  attention  to  its  improvement.  It  is  no  better  on  the 
estate  of  our  only  resident  landlord,  Mr.  Healy,  than  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  barony.’’ 
— (Capt.  Delany.) No  particular  reason  can  be  assigned  by  any  of  the  witnesses  for  the  non- 

residence of  the  proprietors. 

The  rent  of  land  does  not  vary  so  much,  according  to  the  different  landlords,  as  according  to 
whether  it  is  set  in  large  or  small  farms,  and  is  held  under  the  proprietor  directly,  or  with  the 
intervention  of  a middle-man ; the  existence  of  a middle-man,  of  course,  implies  a profit  or 

increased  rent. — (Capt.  Delany.) Security  to  the  amount  of  two  years’  rent  is  required 

for  the  tenant  under  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Exchequer. — (Mr.  Dermody.) The  rent 

is  often  paid  more  than  once  when  the  property  is  litigated.  The  tenants  on  one  estate  in  this 
bax-ony  have  recently  been  served  with  notices  to  pay  rent  which  has  already  been  paid,  but 
for  which  they  had  not  obtained  receipts. — (Mr.  E.  Laurenson.) 

There  is  no  express  payment  to  agents  exclusive  of  the  rent. — {All.) Tenants  under  the 

Courts  are  subject  to  coxxtinual  annoyance,  and  their  holdings  are  always  let  to  the  highest 
biddex-.  Mr.  E.  Laurenson  states  that  he  and  sevex-al  others  have  long  since  paid  for  leases 
of  their  holdings  under  a court,  but  they  never  obtained  them.  It  is  no  longer  usual  for  the 
agent’s  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant  in  addition  to  his  rent,  but  it  was  always  done  formerly 

by  the  tenants  of  the  head  landlord  of  this  place. — (Mr.  J.  Cahill.) Neither  the  relatives 

nor  the  clerk  of  the  agent  require  a compliment  in  money  on  the  signing  of  the  lease.  Pro- 
prietors who  receive  their  own  tent  do  not  now  require  agents’  fees.  Receipts  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  given  except  on  account.  “ Recently,”  observes  Mr.  T.  Carmack,  “ landlords  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  requiring  payment  of  tithe  as  well  as  of  rent;  and,  as  no  man  will  pay 
thelattei",  he  is  unable  to  obtain  a receipt,  although  he  pays  the  former  in  full.  When  receipts 
are  given,  the  tenants  are  not  required  to  pay  for  them. 

Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  bax-ony  is  held  under  lease.  Where  leases  are  granted  the 
most  usual  term  is  for  three  lives,  or  31  years ; there  are  also  some  leases  for  tvvo  lives,  or  21 
years.  Tenancy  at  will  is  becoming  more  common  every  day;  as  leases  expire  they  are 

renewed  in  but  a small  proportion. — (Mr.  M‘Evoy .) In  general  the  terms  of  leases 

have  been  shortened  hi  this  district.  Absentees  give  the  shortest  term ; any  leases  given  by 
them  are  usually  for  only  two  lives,  or  21  years.  Tenancy  at  will  is  preferred  by  the  landlords 
on  political  gx-ounds,  as  tending  to  give  them  a pei-petual  influence  over  the  occupiers. — (Mr. 

Murphy.) A very  decided  disinclination  exists  to  lay  out  money  on  lands  held  under  short 

leases,  and  not  long  ago  an  increased  distrust  of  landlords  was  excited  by  a breach  of  faith 
towards  some  tenants  who  had  been  tempted  to  lay  out  capital  on  their  land  by  promises  of 

leases  which  they  never  obtained. — (Mr.  ,7.  Cahill.) “The  improvements  induced  by 

long  leases  are  generally  more  in  the  way  of  building  both  houses  and  offices  than  in  reference 
to  agriculture.  Tenants  in  this  country  seldom  think  of  draining,  or  anything  beyond  indis- 
pensable fencing.  My  own  case,  however,  is  an  exception,  for  I have  above  7 0 acres,  which  I 
am  only  prevented  from  draining  by  the  want  of  a lease.” — (Capt.  Delany.) The  induce- 

ment to  let  on  long  leases  arose  from  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  fix  the  rent,  as 
well  as  from  the  unimproved  nature  of  the  land  at  the  time. — {All.) 

Some  farms  in  this  barony  are  still  held  in  partnership  under  old  leases ; but  their  number  is 
not  very  gx-eat,  and  is  becoming  less  every  year.  The  industrious  tenant  feels  that  he  is  the 

greatest  sufferer  by  the  practice. — (Mr.  T.  Carmack.) No  man  in  his  senses  will  lay  out 

money  on  land  of  which  he  has  so  ^uncertain  a hold  that  he  may  be  made  to  pay  not  only  his 
own  rent,  but  that  of  his  partners ; for,  as  there  is  but  one  lease  from  the  landlord,  and  the 
division  of  land  among  the  tenants  is  matter  of  arrangement  amongst  themselves,  and  is  con- 
tixxually  changing,  each  tenant  must  be  answerable  for  the  entire  rent  of  the  farm,  the  natural 
consequence  of  which  is  a great  feeling  of  insecurity. — (Capt.  Delany,  Mr.  T.  Cormaclc.) 

All  the  witnesses  were  of  opinion  that  tenaixcy  in  common  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  the 
cax-elessness  of  old  times,  and  to  the  comparatively  small  value  of  laxxd  formerly,  than  to  any 
encouragement  given  to  . it  by  the  landlords  in  order  to  have  a greater  number  of  persons 
liable.  The  peasantry  are  universally  desirous  to  possess  their  holdings  separately. 

With  the  exception  of  the  duration  of  tenure  (which  is  always  shortened)  all  the  terms  of  the 
lease  made  by  the  head  landlord  are  continued  through  all  the  intermediate  leases,  and  on 
to  the  occupying  tenant. 

The  most  usual  covenants  are  agaixxst  subletting,  reserving  the  royalties,  mines,  and  right 
of  sporting.  The  extent  of  turf  bog  in  this  barony  is  not  great,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
right  of  turbary  is  permitted  but  in  a limited  degree.  Each  tenaxxt  who  has  not  a specific 
lease  of  a tract  ol  bog,  is  only  allowed  to  cut  as  much  as  is  sufficient  for  his  own  consumption. 
Clauses  enforcing  a peculiar  system  of  farming  are  unknown.  There  are  no  clauses  enforcing 
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that  the  straw,  and  all  the  manure  made  from  it,  shall  he  used  on  the  farm.  A great  many  of 
even  large  holders  are  obliged  to  buy  straw,  and  the  smaller  holders  frequently  sell  their 
straw  in  the  autumn  to  enable  them  to  pay  their  rents. — (Messrs.  Cormack  and  Murphy.) 

In  some  cases  the  tenant  is  restricted  from  breaking  up  certain  fields  of  a very  good 

quality. — (Capt.  Delany .) 

There  are  no  clauses  concerning  the  making  of  drains,  fences,  &c.,  as  they  are  always 
executed  by  the  tenant.  It  is  thought  that.,  were  clauses  introduced  stipulating  that  the  value 
of  a certain  proportion  of  the  produce  should  be  laid  out  in  improving  the  land,  it  would  lead 
to  improved  cultivation  and  increased  production.  All  the  witnesses  say  that  the  most  pro- 
minent clause,  viz.,  that  against  subletting,  is  very  seldom,  if  ever,  enforced.  A good  system  of 
farming  might  easily  be  introduced  if,  at  the  commencement,  some  temporary  assistance  were  . 
extended  to  the  tenants,  or  some,  abatement  or  allowance  made  in  their  rents. — (Capt  .Delany 

and  Mr.  Murphy.) It  is  an  universal  practice  among  tenants  to  exhaust  the  land  towards 

the  expiration  of  a lease;  a man  cannot  be  expected  to  pet  a farm  if  he  knows  that  whatever 

he  does  for  it  will  go  into  the  landlord’s  pocket,  and  not  into  his. — (Mr.  Cormack.) By 

such  a system  land  is  left  in  a condition  from  which  it  does  not  recover  for  several  years. 
What  Ireland,  wants  is  a means  of  compelling  the  landlord  to  take  all  improvements  and 
growing  crops  at  a fair  valuation,  and  of  placing  the  tenant  under  a liability  to  pay  damages 
for  proved  wilful  neglect  of  the  land  ; it  would  be  of  equal  advantage  to  both  landlord  and  tenant. 

(Capt.  Delany  and  all.) A tenant  is  sometimes  bound  to  keep  a certain  portion,  or 

some  one  or  more  fields  on  his  farm,  constantly  in  grass,  which,  from  the  moisture  of  the 
climate,  becomes  at  last  quite  overgrown  with  moss.  The  tenant,  who,  probably,  pays  more  than 
the  real  value  of  the  land,  knows  that  it  would  be  improved  by  a course  of  judicious  tillage, 
and  is  tempted  to  break  it,  in  defiance  of  his  compact ; this  leads  to  much  ill-will,  and  even 
litigation,  which  might  have  been  avoided  if  the  occupier,  instead  of  being  held  to  keep  the 
same  part  always  in  grass,  had  been  bound  to  keep  a fixed  measure  of  his  land  laid  down  in 
rotation. — (Capt.  Delany.) 

All  persons  are  considered  middle-men  who  sublet  land  which  they  hold  for  a less  term 
than  100  years,  and  for  which  they  pay  more  than  5s.  an  acre:  any  better  interest  than  that  is 
considered  to  give  a man  a chiefry.  Mr.  Healy  holds  the  town  we  are  in  (Johnstown),  and 
some  thousands  of  acres  around  it,  by  a lease  of  999  years,  at  9 d.  an  acre ; he  is  always  called 
the  landlord  of  the  place,  and  is  so  in  reality,  as  we  never  hear  of  any  other. — (Mr.  Cormack, 

Rev.  Dr.  Brennan,  p.p.,  and  Captain  Delany.) “The  portion  of  the  barony  which  is  held 

immediately  from  the  head  landlord  is  very  inconsiderable ; in  a majority  of  cases  there  is 
but  one  middle-man  between  the  proprietor  and  the  occupier,  but.  there  are  many  in  which  two, 
and  even  more,  intervene  : in  the  latter  case  the  ultimate  tenants  hold  almost  always  under  15 
acres,  and  pay  the  highest,  rents  that  are  to  be  met  with.  Mr.  Healy,  the  proprietor  of  this 
town  (Johnstown),  holds  several  thousand  acres  from  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  at  9 d.  an  acre; 
a good  deal  of  this  is  leased  to  large  tenants  at  17s.  6 d.  an  acre,  who  have  sublet  it  at  various 
profit  rents  up  to  £5.  Some  other  properties  in  this  barony,  which  pay  the  proprietor  but 
3s.  6 d.  an  acre,  are  held  in  succession  by  middle-men,  who  receive  £1,  £1.  10s.,  and 
£1.  13s.  I hold  120  at  £1.  10s.  per  acre,  for  which  Lord  Ashbrock,  the  lord  of  the  soil, 

receives  but  14s.  per  acre  from  my  landlord.” — (Captain  Delany.) “ I have  never  heard 

of  the  occupying  tenant  being  called  upon  to  pay  rent  a second  time,  through  the  failure  of  the 

middle-man.” — (Mr.  Cormack.) “ Changes  of  tenantry  are  not  very  frequent  in  this  barony ; 

however,  I could  mention  instances  where  agents  have  given  land  to  a man  whom  they  knew 
to  be  an  absolute  pauper,  merely  because  he  offered  a few  shillings  an  acre  more  than  a solvent 

tenant  would,  undertake. — (Captain  Delany.) “ Let  the  rent  that  a tenant,  pays  be  what  it 

may,  even  so  high  a rent  that  he  wishes  to  quit  his  farm  on  account  of  it,  he  can  always  rely  on 
finding  some  one  who  will  give  him  a heavy  fine  for  his  interest ; I speak  of  small  holdings  of 
a few  acres,  where  the  bidder’s  only  object  is  to  get  into  possession  of  as  much  land  as  will  ensure 
him  a mere  subsistence ; small  holdings  are  sometimes  disposed  of  in  this  way  by  persons  who 

apply  the  proceeds  to  emigration.” — -(Captain  Delany  and  Mr.  W.  Walsh.) The  Assistant 

Commissioners  met  with  several  instances  of  this  state  of  things.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  rector 
of  Eirke,  pointed  out  three  acres  of  exhausted  land,  on  which  stood  a miserable  cabin,  and 
which  had  been  purchased  for  £8  by  an  old  widow',  from  a man  who  had  run  away  without 
paying  the  rent,  to  which  the  woman  remained  subject,  viz.  £1.  12 s.  per  acre.  The  landlord 
does  not  consider  himself  bound  to  recognise  the  transfer,  and  in  some  cases  refuses  to  do  so ; 
however,  if  previous  application  be  made  to  him,  and  if  the  proposed  incoming  tenant  be  con- 
sidered solvent,  he  seldom,  if  ever,  refuses  permission,  or  hinders  the  tenant  from  getting  as 
good  a price  as  he  can  for  his  interest. — (Messrs.  T.  Cormack,  J.  Cahill,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Brennan,  v.  r.) The  middle-man,  through  absence  of  interest  in  the  permanent  good  of 

the  land,  is  often  induced  to  press  the  occupier  more  than  the  proprietor  would  find  it  his 
interest  to  do ; and,  although  the  middle-man  is  generally  a half-year’s  rent  in  arrear  to  the 
proprietor,  I believe  I may  say  that  the  occupying  tenant,  if  his  holding  be  small,  is  not  often 

allowed  to  get  into  debt  to  the  middle-man. — (Rev.  Dr.  Brennan,  r.  P.) The  proprietor 

could  not  make  a reduction  of  rent  with  any  certainty  that  an  equal  one  would  be  made  by 

each  intervening  middle-man,  and  the  last  to  the  occupier. — (Captain  Delany  and  all.) 

There  is  no  landlord  who  would  be  willing  to  lay  out  money  in  improvements  lor  the  purpose 
of  benefiting  the  occupier,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  means  by  which  he  could  secure  any 
advantages  to  him  equal  to  his  ow'n  outlay,  unless  he  were  to  hold  out  a promise  of  a renewal 

to  a middle-man,  whose  lease  was  near  its  expiration. — (Captain  Delany.) We  hear  of 

abatements  being  made  this  year  in  many  places  under  head  landlords,  but  we  hear  of  none 

under  middle-men,  although  wheat  is  selling  at  1 6,y.  a barrel. — (Mr.  TV.  Walsh.) A good 

deal  of  bad  feelino-  has  certainly  arisen  towards  landlords  in  general,  owing  to  the  existence  of 
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middle-men;  poor  people  sometimes  do  not  distinguish  between  the  real  landlord  and 

the  middle-men. — (Mr.  J.  Cahill .) There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  landlord 

would  be  inclined  to  assist  the  occupier  by  loans,  making  fences,  &c.,  provided  the  rent  would 
not  be  raised  in  consequence  by  the  sub-landlord.  We  often  hear  of  Colonel  Butler,  the 
manager  of  the  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Kilkenny,  making  allowances  to  persons  who  have  made 
improvements  on  their  farms,  but  never  exQept  when  they  hold  directly  under  his  lordship. — 
(Mr.  Fitzpatrick.') The  disposition  to  let  to  middle-men  appears,  according  to  the  testi- 

mony of  most  of  the  witnesses,  to  be  everywhere  on  the  decrease.  Mr.  T.  Cormack  mentions 
an  instance  of  700  acres  of  land,  near  Urlingford,  which  fell  out  of  lease  about  three  years  ago; 
it  had  been  held  by  50  persons,  who  had  again  sublet  to  a large  number  of  under-tenants, 
many  of  whose  holdings  did  not  exceed  one  acre.  Since  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the 
occupying  tenants  have  held  immediately  from  the  proprietor,  who  permits  no  alienation,  and 
has  given  hardly  any  leases.  There  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  the  intervention  of  middle- 
men between  landlord  and  tenant : they  formerly  stood  as  it  were  in  the  place  of  agents  to  the 
proprietors,  who  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  deal  in  person  with  a numerous  or  pauper 
tenantry ; but  at  present  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  paid  agency  renders  them  worse  than 
useless,  and  makes  that  which  was  their  subsistence,  in  great  part,  either  profit  to  the  tenant, 
or  increased  rent  to  the  landlord. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  10. 

The  proportion  of  the  barony  which  is  held  by  middle-men  is  very  inconsiderable  when 
compared  with  that  which  is  occupied  by  tenants  deriving  from  the  head  landlords.  The 
quantity  of  land  held  under  the  Courts,  glebe  land,  college,  or  endowed  charity  lands,  is  very 
trifling.  The  great  interest  of  the  land  in  this  barony,  therefore,  centres  in  the  proprietors,and, 
as  the  very  few  middle-men  who  still  exist,  drop  off  by  the  expiration  of  leases,  the  interest  is 
daily  improving,  as  it  is  now  the  practice  to  let  only  to  the  occupying  farmers. — (Mr.  Cronin, 
and  Mr.  E.  Robins.), 

The  greater  part  of  the  barony  is  held  under  resident  landlords,  and  the  only  non-resident 
landlord  of  extensive  estate  has  a resident  agent. 

An  “ absentee,”  in  one  word,  is  a man  who  lives  away  from  his  properly  to  such  a degree, 
that  the  influence  of  either  the  income  which  he  draws  from  it,  or  of  his  presence,  is  not  felt.” — 
(Mr.  M‘Henry.) 

There  is  very  little  difference  to  be  perceived  between  the  tenantry,  or  at  least  between 
those  who  hold  more  than  10  or  15  acres,  on  the  estates  of  residents  and  absentees  respectively. 
One  class  of  landlords  is  not  more  liberal  than  another,  but  between  the  labourers  the  differ- 
ence is  very  striking.  The  number  of  labourers  whom  a person  of  wealth  employs  about  his 
demesne  withdraws  so  many  from  the  usual  competition  for  work,  that  the  want  of  employ- 
ment is  much  less  felt  in  his  neighbourhood. — (Messrs.  M‘ Henry,  O'Connor,  and  Splint.) 

“ Our  principal  absentee  has  another  property  in  England.  The  will  under  which  he  in- 
herited bound  him  to  build  a house  of  a certain  cost  in  the  centre  of  his  estate  at 
Gowran,  with  a view  to  ensure  his  residence  there : he  complied ; but  he  has  never  on  any 
occasion  resided  there  beyond  a very  short  time  in  the  summer  of  each  year,  when  he  comes 
from  England,  and,  attended  by  his  agent,  receives  his  rents,  and  immediately  returns.  He 
draws,  accoi'ding  to  report,  nearly  £20,000  a-year  from  this  barony.’  — (Mr.  O Connor.) 

No  difference  is  observable  in  the  rate  of  rent  payable  to  the  various  classes  of  landlords, 
but.  some  are  more  disposed  to  leniency  in  receiving  payment  than  others. 

On  some  properties  the  leases  contain  covenants  that  the  tenants  shall  pay,  in  addition  to 
their  rents,  the  agent’s  fees  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  rent. — (Mr.  M‘Henry.) 
This  statement  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Burtchell,  agent  to  the  proprietor  before  particularly 
alluded  to.  “ A very  frequent  payment  not  long  ago,  and  perhaps  still,  consisted  in  a certain 
number  of  days’  labour,  which  the  agent  demanded  as  a favour,  and  which  the  tenant  took 
good  care  not  to  refuse ; so  little  voluntary,  however,  was  the  compliment,  that  I recollect  that, 
when  an  agent  had  been  dismissed  by  his  employer,  he  was  sued  in  court  for  labour  given  in 
this  manner,  and  condemned  to  pay  lor  it.” — (Mr.  M‘Henry.) 

“ Property  in  Chancery  is  always  in  bad  order’:  I have  ahvays  observed  more  houses  out  of 
repair,  and  worse  fences  in  it,  than  anywhere  else ; the  tenure  is  so  short,  that  a man  is  only 
anxious  to  get  what  he  can  out  of  it ; and,  besides  he  never,  can  depend  on  a renewal,  as  it  is 
always  let  to  the  highest  bidder.” — (Mr.  M‘ Henry.) 

It  is  very  common  for  the  agent,  or  some  relation  or  dependent  of  his,  to  require  a compli- 
• ment  from  the  tenant  on  the  signing  of  his  lease.  The  amount  is  left  to  the  tenant  himself, 
but  he  understands  that,  if  he  does  not  give  out  liberally,  he  will  be  looked  upon  as  a suspi- 
cious character  when  the  rent-day  comes  round. — (Mr.  M‘Henry.) “ It  is  sometimes 

given  to  the  agent,  sometimes  to  some  member  of  his  family;  it  varies  in  amount  from  £2  to 

£10,  but  it  is  not  near  so  high  as  it  used  to  be.” — (Mr.  O'Connor.) “ Pin-money  to  the 

lady  of  the  proprietor  was  always  expected  in  former  times.” — (Mr.  M‘ Henry.) “ And  to 

my  knowledge  is  expected  still  in  some  cases.” — (Mr.  Cronin.) 

“ The  great  majority  of  farms  are  held  by  lease.” — (Lord  Garrick  and  Mr.  Burtchell.) 

“ Tenancy  at  will  is  more  common  than  formerly,  when  it  was  almost  unknown,  and  the  chief 
reason  of  the  alteration  is  the  difference  of  political  opinion  between,  several  landlords  and 
their  tenantry.  The  former,  very  naturally,  do  not  wish  that  qualifications  derived  from  then 
own  property  should  be  used  in  support  of  what  they  disapprove  of.” — (Lord  Camck .) 

The  terms  of  leases  have  been  gradually  shortening,  from  the  old  tenure  ol  three  lives 

or  31  years,  and  in  some  cases  to  one  life  or  21  years.  The  latter  is  the  usual  one  on  t e 
estates  of  one  principal  proprietor. — (Lord  Camclc,  Messrs.  Burtchell  and  M‘ Henry.) 

Mr.  Hutchinson  adds  that  another  reason  for  short  leases  and  tenancy  at  will  is  that  pre- 
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prietors  do  not  like  to  bind  themselves  to  the  rents  which  the  present  low  prices  render  neces- 
sary- They  hope  that  the  times  will  improve,  and  they  wish  to  participate  in  the  improvement. 

Long  leases  induce  the  outlay  of  capital  everywhere,  and  that  without  any  allowance  from  the 
landlord,  or  indeed  any  expectation  of  it. — (Mr.  M‘ Henry.) “There  is  a very  percep- 

tible difference  in  the  capital  expended  on  land  held  on  long  and  land  held  on  short  tenures  : I 
know  farmers  part  of  whose  land  is  held  by  lease,  and  a part  not,  and  a child  could  tell  which 

was  which.” — (Mr.  Keefe.') In  opposition  to  this  statement  of  Mr.  Keefe  (who  is  a farmer 

holding  190  acres)  Lord  Carrick  observed,  “ No  difference  whatever  is  observable  in  the 
management  of  farms  on  my  estate  as  held  at  will  or  by  lease,  and  indeed  some  of  my  best 
tenants  are  tenants  at  will.” 

Farms  are  not  now  let  to  tenants  in  common,  but  there  are  a great  many  farms  at  present 
held  in  partnership,  but  the  leases  under  which  they  are  held  all  date  from  a period  of  40  or 

50  years  ago. — (Mr.  Burtcliell.) “ This  mode  of  tenure  is  exceedingly  injurious  to  all 

the  partners,  but  more  particularly  to  the  industrious  portion  of  them.  All  are  alike  deterred 
from  improvement  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  situation ; but  the  most  in- 
dustrious is  the  worst  off,  inasmuch  as  he  alone  may  be  made  to  pay  for  the  idleness  or 

extravagance  of  the  others.” — (Lord  Carrick.) “ Each  is  answerable  not  only  for  his 

own  rent,  but  also  for  the  rent  of  all  his  partners,  if  the  landlord  chooses  to  deal  with  him  in  that 
manner,  which,  however,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  done.”  “ On  the  estate  which  I superintend  my 
mode  of  proceeding,  in  cases  of  non-payment  of  rent  under  partnership  leases,  is  one  which, 
though  avoiding  the  injustice  of  making  one  man  pay  for  another,  is,  I must  allow,  productive 
of  great  insecurity.  If  any  portion  of  rent,  that  due  by  one  individual,  remains  unpaid,  I eject 
every  one  holding  under  the  lease,  and  renew  to  them  all  again  with  the  exception  of  the 

defaulter." — (Mr.  Burtcliell.) “ I know  no  other  reason  for  landlords  having  encouraged 

this  tenure  than  that  they  might  have  a greater  number  of  persons  liable  for  the  rent.” — 
(Mr.  M‘ Henry.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  term  of  the  leases  and  the  rent,  middle-men  continue  all  the 
other  covenants  of  their  own  leases  to  the  tenants  holding  by  lease  under  them.” — (Mr. 

M’Henry.) Mr.  Hutchinson  observes  that  the  middle-man  always  makes  his  tenant’s 

gale-day  precede  his  own,  in  order  to  have  money  in  hand  to  meet  his  own  landlord. 

The  covenants  commonly  contained  in  leases  here  are  the  reservation  of  royalties,  right 
of  sporting,  right  to  enter  for  the  purpose  of  making  drains,  and  other  usual  covenants. 

“ There  is  no  such  thing  known  in  this  barony  as  clauses  compelling  the  tenant  to  use  all  his 
straw  upon  the  farm,  or  prescribing  any  particular  mode  of  farming.” — (Lord  Carrick,  Mr. 

Burtcliell,  and  others.) Lord  Carrick  has  such  clauses  in  leases  on  his  estates  in  other 

counties,  but  not  here. 

In  general  leases  are  uniform  as  to  the  clauses  which  they  contain,  but  some  proprietors 
have  introduced  special  provisions  for  the  prevention  of  subletting ; such  as  that  a second  door 

shall  not  be  opened  in  the  cabins  and  houses  on  certain  farms. — (Mr.  M’Henry.) But  the 

witnesses  have  not  heard  of  these  clauses  being  enforced. 

Lord  Carrick  states  that  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  that  the  tenant  does 
not  possess  the  necessary  capital  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  cause,  that  landlords  do  not  insert 
and  enforce  clauses  enjoining  a good  system  of  farming. 

« It  is  not  common  here  for  tenants  to  exhaust  their  land  towards  the  expiration  of  their 
leases.” — (Lord  Carrick.) 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  having  inquired  whether  he  thought  it  desirable  that  the 
landlord,  on  the  termination  of  a lease,  should  be  compelled  to  take  all  improvements  and 
growing  crops  at  a valuation,  and  the  tenant  be  made  liable  to  pay  damages  for  proved  wilful 
neglect  of  the  land,  Lord  Carrick  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  advantages  proposed  were 
equally  secured  to  both  parties  it  would  be  very  desirable ; “ but,”  added  he,  “ I fear  that  as 
matters  stand  at  present  the  landlord  would  have  the  worst  of  it,  from  the  difficulty  he  would 
experience  in  obtaining  damages  from  a bad  tenant,  or  in  ejecting  a tenant  who  did  not  adhere 
to  his  portion  of  the  covenant.” 

“ There  are  hardly  any  middle-men  in  the  barony;  I can  speak  positively  for  my  own  estate, 
for  that  of  Lord  Clifden,  of  Mr.  Flood,  and  other  proprietors.” — (Lord  Carrick.) 


For  the, Names  of  those  ivho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  11. 

A large  part  of  the  barony  is  held  under  perpetual  leases,  but  little  or  none  of  the  land  held 
under  terminable  leases  is  relet. 

There  are  two  estates  held  under  the  Courts;  they  contain  about  700 acres.  The  glebe  land 
in  the  barony  amounts  to  about  180  acres. 

There  are  two  college  properties,  of  many  hundred  acres,  all  let  on  perpetual  leases. 

In  Kilmurry  parish  some  hundreds  of  acres  belong  to  a proprietor  who  resides  in  England, 
but  comes  yearly  to  Ireland  for  a few  w'eeks.  He  is  the  only  landlord  in  the  barony  who 
resides  principally  out  of  Ireland.  The  agent  to  this  property  lives  very  near  it.  Mr. 
Tyrrell,  Rev.  Mr.  Frye,  Mr.  Oldham,  Mr.  Corcoran,  and  Mr.  Walker,  say  that  they  see  no 
great  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  properties  of  residents  and  absentees,  but  that  some- 
residents  employ  labourers,  and  more  frequently  make  allowances  to  their  tenants.  Mr. 
Atkinson,  Mr.  Spunner,  and  Mr.  Doolan  say  that  the  estates  ot  absentees  are  in  the  worse 
condition,'  though  the  rents  are  rather  lower.  Mr.  Atkinson  thinks  absentees  give  their  tenants 
most  encouragement.  Mr.  Spunner  is  of  the  contrary  opinion. 

Land  under  the  Courts  in  general  lets  lower  than  that  under  private  landlords.  The  Courts 
equire  security  to  double  the  amount  of  the  rent. 

The  witnesses  do  not  know  any  instance  of  tenants  upon  litigated  properties  being  obliged 
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to  pay  their  rents  twice.  No  extra  payments  are  made  to  agents;  their  fees  are  paid  out  of 
the  rents.  The  fees  upon  leases  of  land  held  under  the  Courts  are  high.  The  tenant  pays 
£10.  10s.  to  the  master  for  the  lease,  which  payment  is  not  made  to  private  landlords.  In 
the  case  of  the  lunatic’s  estate  in  this  barony  the  leases  are  given  for  his  life  or  21  years.  The 
tenants  are  disposed  to  exhaust  the  land,  and  get  all  they  can  out  of  it,  as  the  tenure  is  uncer- 
tain, depending  on  one 'life,  and  that  a lunatic’s.  Captain  Richardson,  who  is  receiver  on  a pro- 
perty so  circumstanced,  says,  “I  consider  that  it  has  been  very  much  injured  and  impoverished 
by  the  tenants ; it  has  been  under  the  Courts  for  many  years,  and  it  is  not  now  in  so  good  a 
condition  as  when  it  first  came  into  their  jurisdiction.  Under  private  proprietors  compliments 
are  sometimes  given  to  agents  on  the  signing  of  leases,  but  not  to  agents  under  the  Courts  or 
to  their  families. 

It  is  not  the  practice  in  this  barony  for  proprietors  receiving  their  own  rents  to  require 
agents’  fees  in  addition  to  the  rent.  One  of  the  witnesses  has  known  a landlord,  who  received 
his  own  rents,  return  5 per  cent,  (the  agent’s  fee)  to  his  tenants  for  punctual  payment.  Ex- 
cept where  land  is  let  for  ever  proprietors  do  not  require  a compliment  upon  the  signing  of  a 
lease.  When  rents  are  paid  in  full,  a stamped  receipt,  paid  for  by  the  landlord,  is  given. 
When  paid  in  part  a memorandum  is  generally  given,  but  not  always. 

Lands  are  not  generally  set  without  leases,  except  when  let  to  small  tenants. 

The  quantity  of  land  occupied  by  the  proprietors  or  by  holders  of  leases  for  ever,  or  for  999 
years,  in  the  several  parishes  of  the  barony,  is  as  follows : 

Castletown 1,000  acres 


Kilcoleman 

650  „ 

Ettagh  . 

360  „ 

Templebarry  . 

450  „ 

Dunkerrin 

850  „ 

Roscrea  . 

333  „ 

Shinrone 

. 600  or  700  „ 

Kilcomman 

450  „ 

Kilmurry 

550  „ 

Castlebar,  very  little. 
Kilcoleman 

. . about  900  acres 

Ettagh  .... 

400  „ 

Templebarry,  very  little. 
Dunkerrin 

from  100  to  200  „ 

Roscrea  (part  of) 

250  „ 

Shinrone  . 

700  „ 

Kilcomman 

500  „ 

Kilmurry 

250  „ 

says,  “ The  term  for  which  leases  are  most  usually  granted  now. 

s one  life,  or 

. 21  years,  or  three  lives,  or  31  years;  a good  deal  of  land  has  also  been  let  formerly,  and 
within  a few  years,  in  perpetuity.  Tenancy  at  will  is  much  more  common  than  formerly, 
especially  since  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  were  disfranchised.” 

The  college  property  is  let  in  perpetuity.  A lunatic’s  estate,  under  the  Courts,  is  let  for  his 
life,  or  21  years.  In  the  terms  of  the  leases  granted  on  estates  let  by  private  contract  (as  those 
of  absentees  and  residents)  there  is  no  marked  difference. 

It  is  not  observed  that  the  term  usually  granted  in  leases  is  either  shortening  or 
lengthening. 

Tenants  prefer  long  leases  to  short  leases.  If  a man  were  selling  his  lease,  he  would  get 
more  money  for  a long  one.  They  look  upon  a long  lease  as  giving  a more  certain  provision 
and  means  of  employment  for  their  families.  Long  leases  cause  more  capital  to  be  expended 
on  building;  “but,”  says  Mr.  Oldham,  “ I do  not  think  that  I can  see  any  difference  in  the 
condition  of  the  land  that  has  been  held  under  leases  of  three  lives  and  that  which  has  been 
held  under  shorter  leases.” 

The  inducement  to  let  land  to  middle-men  might  arise  from  the  difficulty  a proprietor 
would  feel  in  dealing  with  a pauper  tenantry ; but  in  general  the  paupers  were  brought  in  by 
the  middle-men. 

The  farm-buildings  are  certainly  better  under  long  than  under  short  leases ; however,  where 
the  lease  is  short,  the  landlord  himself  looks  sharper  after  the  buildings. 

There  is  no  tenancy  in  common  in  this  barony ; the  land  of  the  small  tenants  in  some  parts 
of  the  barony,  though  let  to  them  in  separate  portions,  is  often  not  at  all  or  very  imperfectly 
divided,  and  their  cattle  consequently  graze  the  land,  when  in  pasture,  in  common.  This  prac- 
tice is  productive  of  much  inconvenience  to  the  tenants. 

The  conditions  of  a lease  are  always  continued  to  their  tenants  by  the  middle-men,  but  the 
time  is  often  different. 

The  usual  clauses  in  leases  are,  binding  the  tenant  to  pay  rent  and  hold  the  land  peaceably, 
and  to  take  care  of  buildings  and  improvements;  also  reserving  to  the  landlord  the  power  of 
entry  and  distress.  It  is  also  usual  to  prevent  the  cutting  of  more  turf  than  is  used  by  the 
farmer’s  house.  It  is  not  usual  to  enforce  any  particular  system  of  farming.  It  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  bind  the  tenant  to  use  all  the  straw  and  manure  made  from  it  upon  his  farm,  but 
this  is  sometimes  done.  There  are  no  clauses  relating  to  crops  or  ploughing,  but  a clause  is 
usually  introduced  to  prevent  breaking  up  above  a certain  quantity  of  turf.  There  is  always 
a clause  to  enforce  the  keeping  up  of  the  buildings  and  improvements  by  the  tenant,  but  this 
olause  is  often  not  attended  to. 

Clauses  stipulating  that  the  value  of  a certain  proportion  of  the  profits  should'  be  laid  out  in 
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improvements  are  not  common,  but  there  are  instances  in  which  the  landlord,  instead  of  taking 
a fine,  obliged  the  tenant  to  lay  out  a certain  sum  in  some  improvements.  Such  clauses  would 
most  decidedly  be  beneficial,  if  tenants  with  sufficient  capital  could  be  found. 

The  witnesses  cannot  name  any  other  clauses  as  general.  The  tithe  is  not  usually  added 
to  the  rent.  The  want  of  skill  and  capital  in  the  tenantry  prevents  the  insertion  of  clauses  to 
enforce  a good  system  of  farming.  Mr.  Oldham  says,  " I should  be  very  glad  to  meet  tenants 
able  to  comply  with  such  clauses;  I think  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find  such  tenants*” 

It  is  very  common,  and  quite  natural,  for  tenants  to  exhaust  their  land  toward  the  expira- 
tion of  their  lease.  Tenants  seldom  come  to  an  understanding  with  their  landlords  to  renew 
their  leases  before  they  actually  expire.  Land  is  considerably  injured  by  being  so  used,  and 
it  is  several  years  before  it  recovers  its  strength.  Mr.  Oldham  thinks  that  a law  compelling 
the  landlord  to  take  all  improvements  at  a fair  valuation  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenant’s  lease, 
and  also  making  the  tenant  liable  to  damages  for  proved  wilful  neglect,  would  be  decidedly 
useful,  if  it  was  possible  for  the  tenant  to  comply  with  his  part  of  the  obligation.  Mr.  Atkin- 
son and  Mr.  Spunner  think  that  the  law  might  be  a just  one,  but  tenants  could  not  in  general 
pay  for  their  dilapidations. 

Tenants  are  frequently  prevented  from  breaking  up  above  a certain  quantity  of  grass  land. 
The  witnesses  do  not  think  that  the  land,  if  broken  up,  would  be  improved,  as  it  would  be 
ploughed  up  nearly  always  for  the  purpose  of  getting  crops  off  it. 

The  nature  of  leases  or  tenures  is  never  known  to  breed  tumult  between  small  proprietors 
and  occupiers. 

The  condition  of  tenants  holding  under  leases  is  superior  to  that  of  tenants  at  will. 

Persons  holding  land  under  a lease  of  three  lives  or  less,  and  underletting  it,  are  usually 
called  middle-men.  There  are  very  few  such  middle-men  in  this  barony.  A large  proportion 
of  it  is  held  in  perpetual  or  999  years  leases,  and  relet  to  other  tenants.  On  some  estates 
there  are  five  or  six  middle-men,  or  persons  having  perpetual  or  long  interests  in  the  land, 
between  the  head  proprietor  and  the  occupier. 

The  witnesses  have  never  known  an  instance  of  the  occupying  tenants  being  required  to  pay 
the  rent  over  again,  upon  the  middle-man  failing  to  pay  the  head  landlord. 

Mr.  Oldham  says,  in.  reference  to  a new  tenant  offering  a higher  rent  being  preferred  to  an 
old  tenant,  that  no  one  ever  comes  forward  to  bid  for  land  which  is  already  in  the  possession 
of  another. 

There  are  some  instances  of  farms  having  changed  hands  more  than  once  during  10  years, 
but  these  were  cases  of  tenants  selling  their  interest,  and  emigrating.  Tenants  in  possession, 
even  without  leases,  constantly  dispose  of  the  good-will  of  their  farms,  for  which  high  prices 
are  often  given.  The  right  of  doing  so  is  recognised,  and  the  purchaser  accepted  as  a tenant 
by  middle-men,  but  not  often  by  actual  proprietors  having  possession  of  their  estates. 

Mr.  Corcoran  says  that  in  Shinrone  parish,  within  the  last  12  months,  one  man  gave  £14 
for  the  good-will  of  a farm  of  four  acres ; that  another  man  gave  £42  for  the  good-will  of  1 1 
acres;  that  another  gave  £12  or  £14  for  the  good  will  of  twro  acres  and  three  quarters ; that 
another  gave  a similar  sum  for  a farm  of  six  acres ; another  gave  nearly  £20  for  the  good- 
will of  14  acres ; another  gave  £3  for  an  acre  and  a half.  All  these  occurred  where  the  land 
was  held  by  a middleman,  on  an  old  life,  and  likely  to  fall  soon  into  the  hands  of  the  head 
landlord  : similar  sums  are  frequently  paid  to  get  possession  of  land  under  proprietors. 
Mr.  Trench  says  “ £3  an  acre  is  very  frequently  given  for  the  good-will  of  the  occupier. 
There  are  also  instances  where  the  new  tenant  agrees  to  pay  heavy  arrears,  but  in  general  all 
arrears  are  paid  before  the  old  tenant  quits. 

The  general  opinion  is  in  favour  of  becoming  tenants  to  the  head  landlord,  and  not  to  the 
middle-men. 

Where  a middle-man  interposes  between  the  proprietor  and  the  occupier,  he  has  it  in  his 
power,  by  an  increase  of  rent,  to  take  to  himself  the  advantage  of  any  encouragement  or 
assistance  the  proprietor  may  give  the  occupier.  The  witnesses  know  no  instance  of  the  pro- 
prietor obviating  tins  difficulty  by  an  understanding  with  the  middle-man;  however,  the 
middle-men  in  this  barony  are  few. 
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W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Clonlisk. 


Middle-men. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  12. 

The  principal  portion  of  this  district  is  held  direct  from  the  head  landlord : there  is  some,  but 
not  much,  held  under  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  chief  proprietors  in  this  district  are  looked 
on  as  tolerable  landlords. 

The  principal  proprietors  are  all  absentees,  residing  entirely  out  of  the  country.  “ We 
never  see  anything  about  them ’except  when  the  dead  body  of  one  of  them  comes.” — (Mr. 

O'Connor.') The  tenants  complain  greatly  of  the  absence  of  the  proprietors,  and  think  they 

would  receive  encouragement  if  the  landlords  resided  at  home  among  them. 

The  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  were  all  considered  to  be  let  high,  and  there  was  not  much 
difference  in  different  districts,  or  under  different  landlords.  Security  for  the  regular  pay- 
ment of  rent  is  required  upon  lands  set  under  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  in  litigated  pro- 
perty no  suffering  to  the  tenantry  has  occurred  in  consequence  of  different  persons  claiming 
rent.  The  agents  of  properties  in  this  neighbourhood  were  stated  to  be  paid  by  the  pro- 
prietors for  whom  they  acted,  and  not  by  the  tenantry ; and  when  landlords  receive  their  own 
rents  they  do  not  charge  agents’  fees.  Receipts  are  usually  given  to  the  tenants,  who  are 
not  required  to  pay  for  the  stamps. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  the  land  of  the  barony  under  lease,  but  it  was  stated  not  so  much 
as  formerly ; that  it  is  not  as  usual  now  to  grant  leases,  and  that  the  duration  of  leases  is 
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shortened ; that  the  present  leases  are  made  for  one  life  and  21  years,  but  that  the  former 
were  usually  for  three  lives  and  31  years.  It  was  considered  that  the  long  leases  were  better 
in  every  way ; that  the  farmers  were  found  richer  under  long  leases ; and  that  the  lands  were 
more  improved,  and  the  farm-buildings  better  kept  than  under  short  leases. 

It  is  very  unusual  to  set  land  to  tenants  in  common  in  this  district,  and  such  a practice  is 
considered  injurious  to  an  industrious  man,  as  each  tenant  is  liable  for  the'  rent  of  the 
entire. 

The  usual  covenant,  and  indeed  the  only  one  mentioned  as  inserted  in  the  late  leases,  is 
not  to  underlet.  There  are  no  clauses  whatsoever  with  regard  to  modes  of  farming,  or  to 
using  a particular  quantity  of  straw  as  manure,  or  as  to  improvements  in  cultivation,  &c.  &c. 
It  was  stated  to  be  a common  practice  towards  the  end  of  a lease  to  exhaust  the  land,  lest,  if 
the  land  were  in  a very  improved  condition,  a higher  rent,  may  be  demanded  for  it.  Mr. 
Porter,  a very  respectable  farmer,  mentioned  that  he  himself  had  a farm,  the  lease  of  which 
was  near  expiration,  and  that  he  was  deterred  from  improving  it  for  fear  of  an  increased  rent 
in  consequence  of  his  improvement.  It  was  judged  that  such  a system  must  injure  produc- 
tion in  subsequent  years,  and  all  persons  agreed  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  the 
landlord  should  be  compelled  to  take  all  improvements  made  by  the  tenant  at  a fair  valuation, 
and  the  tenant  be  liable  to  pay  damages  for  wilful  neglect  of  his  land.  It  did  not  appear 
that  any  leases,  or  covenants  in  them,  prevented  the  extension  of  tillage  in  this  barony. 

In  this  neighbourhood  there  are  very  few  middle-men.  The  great  proprietors  are  mostly 
the  landlords  of  the  occupying  tenants.  The  right  of  disposing  of  the  occupation  by  the  tenant 
is  allowed,  and  Mr.  Ridgway  observed  that  the  price  of  the  tenant-right  was  greatly  dimi- 
nished, owing  to  the  want  of  money. 

The  disposition  to  let  lands  to  middle-men  was  stated  to  be  decreasing,  as  that  which  forms 
their  profit  would  be  either  rent  to  the  landlord  or  profit  to  the  tenant. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  pp.  13, 14. 

The  land  of  this  barony  being  generally  let  by  the  head  landlord  direct  to  the  occupying 
tenant,  without  the  intervention  of  any  middle-man,  the  whole  interest  in  the  land  belongs  in 
most  cases  to  the  head  landlord.  The  condition  of  the  tenantry  and  labourers  holding  under 
the  head  landlords  is  generally  better  than  that  of  those  holding  under  middlemen. 

By  “ absentee”  is  meant  here  a person  residing  altogether  out  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Parkes 
stated,  that  there  was  only  one  such  absentee  proprietor  in  the  barony,  and  he  considered  that 
his  tenants’  rents  were  lower,  and  their  condition  better,  than  those  of  the  tenants  of  any 
resident  landlord,  and  that  his  estates  were  fully  as  well  cultivated.  The  reputed  wealth  of 
the  landlord  seems  to  have  a direct  and  necessary  connexion  with  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  his  tenantry  and  labourers,  and  of  the  cultivation  of  his  estates,  only  as  far  as  his 
having  sufficient  means  not  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  exacting  exorbitant  rents  from  them, 
and  to  be  able  to  treat  them  with  indulgence  in  years  of  failure  or  great  depression  of  prices. 
All  the  rest  depends  more  upon  his  disposition  and  liberality  than  upon  the  extent  of  his 
wealth.  There  are  two  estates,  situated  in  this  and  adjoining  baronies,  on  which  great 
improvement  has  taken  place  of  late  years.  In  the  one  the  improvement  arose  from  a large 
outlay  of  capital  by  the  landlord.  In  the  other  it  was  occasioned  by  the  active  superintend- 
ence of  the  agent  in  rigidly  enforcing  particular  rotations  of  crops,  which  greatly  improved 
both  the  state  of  the  land  and  the  condition  of  the  tenants. 

The  absentee  just  spoken  of  never  resided  in  the  barony. 

The  rents  of  lands  of  similar  quality  in  the  same  district  vary  as  much  as  30  per  cent., 
according  to  the  means  and  disposition  of  the  different  landlords.  When  lands  are  held  under 
the  Courts  two  securities  are  required  for  the  amount  of  two  years’  rent.  It  has  not  been 
known  that  any  tenant  on  litigated  property  here  has  been  obliged  to  pay  his  rent  a second 
time.  Payments  are  made  to  agents,  exclusive  of  rent,  only  where  such  has  been  agreed  on, 
and  mentioned  in  the  lease ; tenants  are  not  harassed  by  law  proceedings,  but  only  by  exor- 
bitant charges  on  leases.  It  is  not  known  here,  but  the  witnesses  have  seen  in  other  dis- 
tricts that  the  term  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  under  the  Courts  have  prevented 
improvements  and  the  good  cultivation  of  the  land.  It  is  suspected,  that  the  relatives 
or  clerk  of  the  agent  require  a compliment  on  the  signing  of  the  lease,  and  it  is  pretty 
well  known  frequently  to  happen : but  it  is  done  with  great  secrecy ; it  can  seldom  be 
proved.  Proprietors  receiving  their  own  rents  are  not  known  either  to  require  agents’  fees 
in  addition  to  the  rent,  or  to  require  compliments  on  signing  leases.  Receipts  are  always 
given  for  rent  paid  in  full,  but  seldom  for  payments  on  account.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kindellan, 
p.  p.,  Enniskeen,  stated  that,  in  his  parish,  as  well  as  in  several  other  parts  of  the  county, 
some  of  the  agents  refused  to  give  the  tenants  receipts  for  their  rent  unless  they  also  paid  them 
the  tithe. 

About  half  the  farms  in  the  barony  are  held  under  lease,  and  half  under  tenancy  at  will,  or  by 
the  year.  The  usual  term  of  leases  formerly  granted  was  three  lives  or  31  years,  but  that  of  21 
years  is  now  become  more  general ; tenancy  at  will  is  more  common  than  formerly;  Xittle  or 
no  difference  is  observed  in  the  term  of  leases  granted  by  different  classes'of  landlords,  except  that 
under  the  Courts  the  lease  is  much  shorter.  Generally  in  this  district  the  term  of  leases  has  been 
shortened,  except  the  term  under  the  Courts,  which  has  been  lengthened  chiefly,  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  leases.  Short  leases  are  preferred  by  landlords,  long  ones  by  tenants,  the  former 
wishing  to  have  more  control  over  their  property  and  tenants  in  raising  rents,  influencing 
votes,  enforcing  good  cultivation,  &c.,  and  the  latter  to  secure  themselves  the  profits  of  the 
improvements  made  by  their  own  capital  and  industry,  and  to  be  more  independent  of  their 
landlords.  In  most  cases  where  the  tenant  has  capital  to  expend  a long  lease  will  induce 
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him  to  expend  it.  There  is  seldom  any  want  of  disposition  in  the  tenants  to  make  improve- 
ments, or  any  reluctance  to  expend  their  capital  for  that  purpose,  where  they  possess  the 
means.  Lands  held  at  will  are  observed  to  lie  less  improved  than  those  held  under  lease, 
except  in  the  few  cases  where  the  tenant  feels  equal  security  in  the  honour  and  liberality  of 
his  landlord  and  family.  The  chief  causes  that  induced  landlords  formerly  to  grant  long 
leases,  are  supposed  to  have  been  to  fix  the  rent,  els  the  value  of  land  and  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce was  then  subject  to  little  variation,  to  get  more  respectable  and  responsible  tenants, 
and  in  many  cases  to  get  large  fines  for  long  leases  at  low  prices.  Where  the  tenant  pos- 
sessed the  means,  the  farm  buildings  and  other  improvements  are  better  kept  under  lon»  than 
under  short  leases,  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  long  leases  formerly  granted, 
had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  landlords  from  seeing  to  the  improvements  upon  them,  until 
within  a few  years  of  the  expiration  of  them.  

Owing  to  the  many  evil  consequences  of  which  it  was  found  to  be  productive,  the  practice  Tenancy  in  com- 
of  tenancy  in  common  has  been  entirely  discontinued  in  this  barony.  mon. 

The  full  term  of  years  granted  by  the  head  landlord  is  never  given  by  the  middle-man  to  Covenants  on 
the  occupier,  because  the  latter  always  reserves  to  himself  a sufficient  time  before  the  expira-  Leases, 
tion  of  the  lease  to  get  his  tenant  out,  and  to  be  in  possession  himself  at  that  period,  lest  the 
former  should,  as  occupier,  get  a preference  from  the  head  landlord  over  himself  for  a new 
lease ; but  all  the  other  conditions  and  covenants  of  the  head  landlord  are  always  adopted  by 
the  middle-man  in  his  lease  to  the  occupier. 

The  usual  clauses  in  leases  are  to  prevent  underletting  or  dividing  the  land,  and  to  preserve  Nature  of  the 
royalty  and  game  to  the  landlord.  Turbary  is  generally  restricted  by  the  lease,  and  on  one  Covenants, 
estate  a particular  rotation  of  crops  is  strictly  enforced,  and  this  to  the  great  benefit  of  both 
landlord  and  tenant.  Leases  never  specify  by  whom  drains,  meerings,  &c.,  are  to  be  made, 
as  the  custom  of  the  country  imposes  these  charges  on  the  tenant.  There  are,  however,  one 
or  two  exceptions  in  this  barony,  where  the  landlords  allowed  their  tenants  a part  of  the  cost 
of  new  fences,  drains,  buildings,  and  other  improvements,  and  have  even  made  them  entirely 
at  their  own  charge  where  they  were  of  a very  expensive  and  permanent  description.  There 
are  no  clauses  in  leases  stipulating  that  a certain  proportion  of  the  produce  should  be  annually 
laid  out  in  improvements.  Such  clauses  would  certainly  lead  to  improved  cultivation  and 
increased  production,  but  it  could  only  be  done  by  the  landlord  making  a corresponding 
reduction  of  rent  to  the  tenant,  for  the  latter  already  pays  in  most  cases  all  that  the  land  pro- 
duces, beyond  the  cost  of  cultivation  of  a bare  and  frequently  very  insufficient  maintenance 
for  himself.  There  are  no  other  clauses  besides  those  mentioned  in  new  leases,  the  old 
clauses  of  duty-work,  payments  in  kind,  and  personal  services,  which  were  formerly  inserted 
in  leases  being  now  discontinued.  These  old  clauses  are  never  enforced  now,  although  a 
number  of  long  leases  which  contain  them  are  not  yet  expired.  Some  of  the  tenants  under 
these  leases  still  continue  from  habit  and  attachment  to  old  customs,  or  other  reasons,  to  per- 
form those  services,  but  most  of  them  commute  them  for  money  rent,  or  they  are  excused  by 
the  landlords.  In  most  cases,  clauses  enforcing  a good  system  of  farming  could  not  be  complied 
with  for  want  of  capital  in  the  tenant,  unless  he  were  assisted  by  his  landlord,  and  the  system 
very  gradually  introduced.  Another  obstacle  is  the  want  of  knowledge  in  the  tenant,  and  the 
general  prejudice  against  the  English  and  Scotch  systems  of  farming,  and,  lastly,  the  apathy 
and  agricultural  ignorance  of  most  landlords  and  agents,  whose  chief  or  only  consideration 
seems  to  be  to  get  as  much  rent  out  of  the  tenant  as  they  can  for  the  present,  without  respect 
to  the  future,  whether  as  regards  the  improvement  of  the  estate  or  the  condition  of  the  tenant. 

The  land  is  always  exhausted  towards  the  Expiration  of  the  lease,  unless  the  tenant  feels  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  his  landlord  to  ti'ust  to  the  latter  renewing  his  lease  upon  liberal  terms, 
and  without  taking  advantage  of  his  improvements  and  the  good  state  of  the  land  to  raise  the 
rent.  This  system  obviously  lessens  production,  and  is  a serious  evil  to  the  landlord,  the 
tenant,  and  the  public.  It  would  be  a most  desirable  change,  if  the  landlord  should  be 
obliged  to  take  all  improvements,  at  a valuation,  on  the  expiration  of  the  tenant’s  tenure,  the 
tenant  on  the  other  hand  being  made  liable  to  damages  for  any  wilful  neglect  of  the  land. 

These  improvements,  however,  should  be  confined  to  obvious  and  palpable  ones,  and  pre- 
viously well  defined,  so  as  to  prevent  differences  and  recourse  to  law.  Nothing  would  be  so 
likely  to  improve  the  country,  and  to  furnish  employment  to  the  agricultural  labourers,  but  it  is 
more  than  doubtful,  whether  either  landlord  or  tenant  would  in  most  cases  have  the  means  of 
complying  with  such  an  enactment. 

All  landlords  who  do  not  hold  in  fee  are  included  under  the  name  of  middle-men.  In  Middle-men. 
cases,  however,  where  leases  are  for  ever,  or  for  several  hundred  years,  and  at  very  low  rents, 
the  lessees  are  considered  more  as  proprietors  than  middle-men ; the  proportion  of  the  barony 
held  under  middle-men  is  not  large.  In  some  cases  four  or  five  middle-men  interpose  between 
the  proprietor  and  the  actual  occupier.  When  the  middle-man  has  failed  to  pay  the  landlord, 
the  tenants  have  frequently  been  again  called  upon  to  pay  the  rent.  No  law  is  known  here  to 
exempt  the  tenant-  from  this  second  demand,  but  relief  is  obtained  at  an  expense  of  5s.  in  all 
cases  under  £10,  by  application  to  the  assistant  barrister  at  the  quarter  sessions.  Above  that 
sum  redress  must  be  sought  in  a court  of  law,  and,  from  the  hardship  which  this  occasions,  the 
Magistrates,  and  other  witnesses  think  that  it  would  be  a great  improvement  if  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  assistant  barrister  were  extended  to  a higher  sum.  In  letting  land  the  landlord  does 
not  often  overlook  the  claim  of  an  old  tenant  to  accept  a new  one  with  a higher  rent,  but  this 
is  occasionally  done  by  needy  or  avaricious  proprietors.  The  practice  of  constantly  changing 
tenants,  although  instances  sometimes  occur,  is  not  at  all  common.  In  such  cases  the  tenantry 
were  frequently  ruined  from  the  great  difficulty  of  procuring  other  farms,  and  in  a few 
instances  the  rents  in  these  farms  were  above  the  average  rents  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Tenants  in  possession  not  having  a lease,  very  frequently  dispose  of  the  good-will  of  their 
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farms  when  about  to  leave  them,  and  the  landlord  generally  recognises  the  right  by  accepting 
the  purchaser,  if  he  be  a solvent  and  desirable  tenant.  , # 

In  many  cases  where  the  term  of  the  middle-man  is  short,  and  his  interest  in  the  rent 
small,  for  want  of  interest'in  the  permanent  good  of  the  land,  he  will  press  the  occupier  more 
than  the  proprietor  would  find  it  his  interest  to  do.  If  a proprietor,  whose  lands  were  held  by 
middle-men,  desired  to  relieve  the  occupying  tenants  by  a reduction  of  their  rents,  he  might 
reduce  his  rent  to  the  middle-man,  entering  into  an  agreement  with  him  to  make  a similar 
reduction  to  the  occupier.  This  the  middle-man  would  be  glad  to  do,  since  it  would  increase 
the  security  of  his  interest  in  the  lease,  and  the  punctuality  of  the  payment  of  his  rent  by 
improving  the  means  and  condition  of  the  occupying  tenant. 

Middle-men  have  been  known,  on  the  expiration  of  their  lease  and  when  seeking  a renewal, 
to  induce  the  under-tenants  not  to  bid  against  them  by  a promise  of  a renewal  of  their 
holdings,  and  afterwards  having  thus  secured  their  own  renewal  to  have  broken  faith  with  the 
tenants,  and  dispossessed  them.  Various  means  of  intimidation  besides  are  used  by  middle- 
men to  prevent  their  tenants  from  bidding  against  them.  If  a proprietor  having  his  land  let 
to  middle-men,  expended  capital  in  improving  it,  the  middle-man,  by  increasing  the  -rent  of 
the  under-tenant,  would  derive  all  the  profit  unless  prevented  by  an  agreement  similar  to  that 
mentioned  before,  nor  unless  by  some  understanding  with  the  middle-man  is  there  any  means 
by.  which  the  proprietor  could  improve  his  estate.  It  is  very  improbable,  however,  that  in 
practice  the  landlord  is  actually  prevented  from  expending  capital  on  the  improvement  of  his 
estate  by  the  intervention  of  middle-men,  since  those  who  let  direct  to  the  occupier  scarcely 
ever  do  so. 

The  disposition  to  let  land  to  middle-men  is  very  much  decreasing,  and  the  system  may  be 
said  to  be  fast  approaching  to  its  end.  Almost  all  leases  now  contain  clauses  against  sub- 
letting, although  since  the  Act  against  subletting  such  clauses  are  unnecessary. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  pp.  14, 15. 


Plantation 


Quantity  held  direct  from  the  proprietor  in  fee,  and 
without  the  intervention  of  middle-men  . 
Quantity  held  under  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and 

Exchequer  

Quantity  held  on  glebe  lands 


Barony  of  Upper  Kells 

17,328 

Lower  Kells 

10,426 

Upper  Kells 

none. 

Lower  Kells 

216 

Upper  Kells 

1,450 

Lower  Kells 

44 

Quantity  held  in  economy  lands none. 

~ i Upper  Kells  . . 200 

Quantity  held  m College  and  endowed  chanty  lands  < Lower  Kells  134 

The  majority  of  the  head  landlords  hold  in  fee,  and  let  directly  to  the  occupier ; they  there- 
fore possess  nearly  the  whole  interest  in  the  land,  unless  it  be  mortgaged.  The  extent  to 
which  this  is  the  case  is  not  accurately  known. 

The  condition  of  the  tenantry  holding  under  the  first  class  of  landlords  (proprietors  in  fee) 
is  perhaps  generally  the  best,  on  account  of  greater  attention  and  better  looking  after.  Under 
the  courts,  it  is  good,  but  it  exists  to  so  small  an  extent  as  to  form  little  ground  for  a general 
opinion.  Under  the  third,  glebe,  it  is  much  the  same,  and  for  similar  reasons  as  under  the 
first.  Of  the  fourth  class  there  are  none.  Under  the  fifth,  College  and  chanties,  it  is  very 
bad,  though  the  rents  are  low,  from  a species  of  common  tenure,  great  subdivision,  neglect, 
and  bad  management,  or  rather  no  management  at  all.  The  estate  of  that  description  in 
Lower  Kells  is  in  the  most  deplorable  state.  The  English  Assistant  Commissioner  found  the 
land  covered  with  weeds,  and  the  cabins  filled  with  rags  and  misery,  and  the  school  house 
without  roof,  doors,  or  windows,  although  situated  in  the  midst  of  a most  populous  neighbour- 
hood (the  whole  estate  being  subdivided  into  small  holdings  of  from  3 to  10  acres),  notwith- 
standing which,  the  landlord  does  not  subscribe  to  the  neighbouring  public  dispensary,  although 
he  has  been  repeatedly  applied  to  for  that  purpose. 

Lower  Kells  Upper  Kells 

Plantation  Acres.  Plantation  Acres. 


Proportion  of  the  barony  held  under  resident  landlords  . . 7,579  5,900 

Proportion  held  under  non-resident  landlords,  having  agents 

oil  their  estates not  known.  12,370 

Proportion  held  under  absentee  landlords,  not  having  agents 

resident  not  known.  3,675 


Those  only  who  reside  entirely  out  of  Ireland  are  called  absentees  here. 

As  to  the  comparative  condition  of  the  tenantry ' on  the  estates  of  residents,  and  those  of 
absentees,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  would,  remark,  that  taking  the  above  description  of  an  ’ 
absentee,  there  are  few  or  no  absentees  in  Lower  Kells,  but  in  Upper  Kells  there  are  certainly 
more  of  the  estates  of  resident  proprietors  improving  and  improved,  than  of  those  of  ab- 
sentees. They  vary  so  much,  however,  with  both  these  descriptions  of  proprietors,  that  the 
only  circumstances  to  which  the  Assistant  Commissioners  could  fairly  attribute  any  very  certain 
effect  on  the  condition  of  estates  and  tenants,  after  all  they  could  learn  from  others  and 
observe  themselves,  were  the  means  of  the  proprietor,  and  his  disposition,  if  he  superintends 
and  manages  his  estates  himself,  or  that  of  his  agent,  when  the  superintendence  and  manage- 
ment of  the  property  are  left  to  one.  In  almost  every  case,  improvement  may  be  traced  to 
one  of  the  two  following  causes,  or  to  the  union  of  both. 

They  are,  first,  the  means  and  liberality  of  the  proprietor  in  taking  low  or  moderate  rents, 
and  giving  pecuniary  assistance  to  his  tenants  in  making  improvements ; and,  secondly,  the 
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into  the  CONDITION  of  the  POORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND. 

intelligence  and  activity  of  the  proprietor  or  his  agent  in  superintending  his  estates,  by  Landlord  and 
suggesting  and  directing  improvements,  which,  though  made  by  the  tenants  at,  perhaps,  their  enant. 

own  sole  or  chief  expense,  may  always  be  greatly  encouraged  and  stimulated  by  the  personal  Leinster 
activity  and  assistance  of  an  intelligent  landlord  or  agent.  County  Meath. 

Having  established  this  principle,  it  only  remained  for  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  

ascertain  which  of  these  two  causes  predominated,  or  in  how  far  they  were  united  in  these  two  Examinations 
baronies ; the  result  of  their  inquiries  will  be  found  in  the  following  description  of  the  state  of  taken  by 
each  of  the  chief  landed  proprietors  in  Upper  and  Lower  Kells.  It  was  thought  better  to  call  Fra°nc”s  sa^eir.  Esq. 
those  “ absentees”  who  do  not  live  on  or  near  their  estates,  that  being  indeed  the  only  practical  — — 

distinction  which  can  be  made.  Bars.  Kells, ’Upper 

Upper  Kells.  and  Lower. 

RESIDENT  LANDLORDS. 

No.  1.  Tenantry  and  land  in  a middling  state;  rents  too  high;  arising  from  want  of  sufficient 
liberality  and  superintendence. 

No.  2.  Tenantry  in  a good  state,  and  estate  much  improved  (although  rents  high),  from 
activity,  intelligence,  and  constant  superintendence  of  the  proprietor. 

No.  3.  Tenantry  and  land  in  a good  state,  and  much  improved,  from  personal  superinten- 
dence of  the  proprietor,  but  still  more  from  his  pecuniary  assistance  to  make  improvement. 

No.  4.  Middling,  chiefly  from  want  of  means  in  the  proprietor  to  reduce  the  rents  or  assist 
in  improvements. 

No.  5.  In  an  excellent  state,  and  much  improved,  from  the  union  in  about  equal  proportions 
of  great  reduction  of  rents,  pecuniary  assistance  to  make  improvements,  and  personal  superin- 
tendence. 

No.  6.  Good,  from  moderate  rents  and  pecuniary  assistance  to  make  improvements. 

No.  7-  Bad,  chiefly  from  being  let  to  middle-men,  and,  therefore,  out  of  the  power  of  the 
proprietor. 

No.  8.  Middling,  chiefly  from  want  of  personal  superintendence  of  landlord  or  agent. 

No.  9.  Bad,  chiefly  from  want  of  means  to  reduce  rents  or  assist  in  improvements. 

ABSENTEES  ; i.  <?.,  PROPRIETORS  NOT  LIVING  ON  OR  NEAR  THEIR  ESTATES. 

No.  1 . State  of  tenantry  and  land  middling,  or  bad,  from  high  rents,  harsh  treatment,  and  want 
of  pecuniary  assistance  to  improve,  and  of  personal  superintendence ; all  arising  from  want  of 
liberality  of  disposition  in  the  proprietor. 

No.  2.  Tenantry  and  land  in  much  the  same  state  as  above,  from  high  rents,  harsh  treatment, 
want  of  pecuniary  assistance  to  improve,  and  of  personal  superintendence. 

No.  3.  Same  as  last,  chiefly  from  want  of  means  to  encourage  improvements. 

No.  4.  Good,  from  good  means  and  liberality  of  disposition  in  the  proprietor. 

No.  5.  Middling,  from  high  rents,  arising  from  disposition  of  the  proprietor,  and  also  from 
want  of  personal  superintendence. 

No.  6.  Middling ; property  involved  in  law,  and  consequent  uncertainty  of  tenure  in  the 
tenant. 

No.  7.  Bad,  from  high  rents,  want  of  pecuniary  encouragement,  and  of  superintendence, 
arising  from  disposition  in  proprietor. 

No.  8.  Bad,  from  being  let  to  middle-men  who  exact  high  rents  and  rack  the  occupier. 

Lower  Kells. 

RESIDENT  PROPRIETOR. 

No.  1.  State  of  tenantry  and  land  tolerably  good,  from  some  encouragement  to  improve,  arising 
from  good  means  and  personal  superintendence  of  proprietor. 

No.  2.  Good,  from  encouragement  to  improve,  arising  from  good  means  and  personal  super- 
intendence of  proprietor. 

No.  3.  Good,  from  encouragement  arising  from  good  means  and  personal  superintendence 
of  proprietor  and  his  agent. 

No.  4.  Tolerably  good,  from  same  causes. 

No.  5.  Bad,  from  want  of  means  in  proprietor. 

No.  6.  Good,  from  activity,  intelligence,  and  superintendence  of  proprietor. 

No.  7.  Bad,  from  want  of  means  in  proprietor,  and  bad  management  before  the  estate 
became  his. 

ABSENTEES  ; 1.  <?.,  NOT  RESIDING  ON  OR  NEAR  THEIR  ESTATES. 

No.  1.  State  of  tenantry  and  land  fair,  from  good  means  and  tolerably  good  disposition  of 
landlord  ; also  fortunate  in  tenants. 

No.  2.  Some  good  and  some  very  bad ; proprietor  has  little  means,  but  is  well  disposed,  and 
kind  to  tenants,  and  assists  them  as  far  as  he  can  in  improving ; some  of  them  have  made 
considerable  improvements  with  but  little  assistance  from  proprietor. 

No.  3.  Tolerably  good  ; means  and  disposition  of  proprietor  middling. 

Note.- — Although  sufficient  means  are  necessary  in  a landlord  to  make  reductions  of  rent, 
and  to i assist  his  tenants  in  making  improvements,  yet  in  the  foregoing  cases,  and,  probably,  in 
all  others,  the  amount  of  the  encouragement  thus  given  depends  more  on  the  liberality  ot  the 
proprietor  s disposition  than  on  the  precise  extent  of  his  means. 

The  circumstances  which  have  led  any  of  the  proprietors  of  the  neighbourhood  to  live  away 
from  their  properties  are  all  private,  and  so  various  as  not  to  be  generally  known ; debt  and 
embarrassment,  no  doubt,  are  the  most  general,  where  they  had  previously  been  resident,  but 
this  is  the  case  with  few  if  any  of  them.  _ 

In  respect  to  rent  there  is  not  much  variation  in  different  districts ; with  one  or  two  exceptions  iJ'ttectT°‘  “nures 
1 Y Y Y 9 upon  Eana. 
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all  the  rents  are  much  too  high,  ancl  in  these  excepted  cases  they  are  very  much  lower  than 
on  the  neighbouring  estates.  Tenants  here  are  not  harassed  by  law  proceedings,  nor  by 
“ canting ” of  the  land,  but  by  exorbitant  fees  and  charges  on  leases,  and  other  indirect  modes  of 
exaction  which  the  tenants  dare  not  complain  of.  The  under-agents  sometimes  take  a com- 
pliment to  give  a tenant  the  preference ; this  they  receive  in  all  ways  and  to  all  amounts,  chiefly 
in  money,  though  sometimes  in  services.  Proprietors  receiving  their  own  rents  never  require 
agents’  fees  in  addition  to  the  rent,  nor  compliments  on  signing  leases.  Some  kind  of  acknow- 
ledgement is  in  most  cases  given  for  any  rent  that  is  paid,  but  in  some  the  amount  paid  is  only 
entered  in  the  book  of  the  proprietor,  when  it  forms  only  a part  of  the  rent  due,  and  is  paid 
on  account ; a receipt,  however,  is  usually  given  for  the  whole  when  it  is  paid  up  in  full. 

The  farms  in  these  baronies  are  held  about  half  under  lease  and  half  by  tenants  at  will : the 
quantity  occupied  by  the  proprietors  in  Lower  Kells  is  1,018  plantation  acres,  and  in  Upper  Kells 
2,780  acres  ; 640  acres  are  held  in  Lower  Kells  underlease  for  lives,  renewable  for  ever,  and  830 
in  Upper  Kells ; one  life  or  21years  is  now  the  most  usual  term ; in  Lower  Kells  1,900  plantation 
acres  are  held  by  tenants  at  will;  in  Upper  Kells  5,095.  Tenancy  at  will  is  now  much  more 
common  than  formerly ; there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  term  of  leases  granted  by  different 
classes  of  landlords,  except  what  arises  from  the  peculiar  circumstances,  feelings,  and  opinions 
of  the  individuals,  the  only  perceptible  difference  being  that  resident  landlords  generally  give 
longer . leases  than  absentees,  especially  the  English  ones. — (This  the  English  Assistant 
Commissioner  has  no  doubt  arises  from  the  difference  of  Irish  and  English  habits,  the  leases 
having  always  been  much  longer  in  Ireland  than  in  England  or  Scotland.)  The  length  of 
leases  as  granted  in  this  district  has  generally  been  reduced.  Long  leases  are  still  desired  by 
tenants  to  secure  their  improvements,  but  landlords  prefer  shorter  ones,  because  prices  fluctuate 
so  much,  and  they  think  that  rents  may  rise  (or,  at  least,  are  not  likely  to  fall)  when  the 
country  and  agriculture  improve,  and  they  wish  not  to  put  their  estates  so  long  out  of  their 
power  as  formerly.  A long  lease  induces  the  tenant  to  expend  capital  on  his  land  when  he  has 
it,  and  even  when  he  has  not  it  at  least  urges  him  to  greater  exertion,  industry,  and  exercise 
of  intelligence  to  improve  his  land ; accordingly,  there  is  a visible  difference  in  the  improve- 
ments of  farms  held  on  long  and  short  leases.  Lands  held  at  will  are  less  improved  than 
those  held  under  leases,  unless  in  a few  cases  where  the  tenant  has  great  confidence  in  the 
justice  and  liberality  of  his  landlord.  The  habit  of  letting  on  long  leases  may  to  some  extent 
have  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  the  proprietor  himself  dealing  with  a pauper  tenantry,  and 
his  desire  to  fix  the  rent ; but  the  more  usual  cause  seems  to  have  been  to  raise  money  by 
granting  long  leases  to  middle-men  at  low  rents,  for  which  large  fines  (or  purchase-money) 
were  paid.  Whether  the  leases  be  long  or  short,  the  buildings  are  generally  very  deficient,  the 
farmer  if  he  has  money,  preferring  to  lay  it  out  on  the  land,  where  it  brings  him  a better  return : 
in  many  cases  the  leases,  especially  when  very  long,  had  certainly  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
landlord  very  careless  about  the  improvements  on  his  estate. 

Farms  are  very  seldom  let  in  common ; here  such  a practice  is  very  injurious  to  the  tenants, 
as  they  seldom  agree,  and  each  only  tries  to  get  all  he  can  out  of  the  land.  Each  tenant  bv 
the  lease  is  answerable  for  the  rent  of  every  other,  which  produces  a feeling  of  insecurity,  and 
in  districts  where  the  tenure  exists  it  frequently  leads  to  disturbance  and  crime,  which  it  has 
sometimes  occasioned  even  here.  This  tenure  is  now  almost  entirely  abolished  in  this  part  of 
the  country  from  the  general  conviction  of  its  pernicious  effects  upon  both  land  and  tenants. 
The  difficulty  of  getting  a responsible  tenant  capable  of  taking  a farm  alone,  and  other  causes 
which  no  longer  exist,  were  probably  the  original  reasons  for  this  tenure. 

Terms  of  years  granted  in  leases  made  by  middle-men  are  almost  always  shorter  than  the 
terms  held  by  themselves ; but  the  covenants  in  the  lease  of  the  head  landlord  to  the  middle-man 
are  usually  continued  by  the  latter  to  his  own  tenants,  which  prevents  many  difficulties  that,  would 
no  doubt  have  otherwise  resulted.  The  usual  covenants  inserted  in  leases  are  to  preserve  the 
right  of  game,  royalty,  and  other  usual  privileges  to  the  landlord,  to  restrict  turbary  where 
there  is  any,  and  to  prevent  under-letting;  but  they  seldom  or  never  enforce  any  system  of 
farming,  or  contain  any  restrictive  or  penal  clauses  of  other  kinds.  There  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
any  clauses  specifying  by  whom  drains,  meerings,  &c.,  are  to  be  made,  because  the  custom  of 
the  country  puts  all  that  invariably  on  the  tenant,  “unless  by  special  agreement  to  the  contrary ; 
any  other  clauses  to  be  found  in  leases  are  generally  old  obsolete  ones  which  are  never 
attended  to.  Clauses  enforcing  an  improved  system  of  farming  could  not  generally  be  com- 
plied with  by  the  tenant  for  want  of  capital,  and  often  for  want  of  knowledge ; but  they  might 
be  introduced  a little  at  a time,  according  to  the  progress  of  the  means  and  knowledge  of  the 
tenantry.  Towards  the  expiration  of  a lease  it  is  common  for  the  tenantry  to  exhaust  the  land; 
but.  it  depends  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  landlord  whether  this  will  be  done  or  not. 
If  the  tenant  has  confidence  in  him  he  will  not  do  it,  but  if  not  he  will ; because  if  the  land 
be  in  a good  state  when  the  lease  expires,  a higher  rent  will  be  required  for  a renewal ; or  if 
the  tenant  is  likely  to  be  ejected  he  will  do  this  to  take  away  as  much  as  possible  : such  a 
system  is  of  course  always  injurious  to  all  parties.  It  would  be  extremely  desirable  that  the 
landlord  should  be  compelled  to  pay  the  outgoing  tenant  at  a fair  valuation  for  all  improve- 
ments and  growing  crops,  and  that  the  tenant  should  be  liable  to  pay  damages  for  proved 
wilful  neglect  of  the  land,  if  those  improvements  were  clearly  defined  and  confined  to  acknow- 
ledged improvements.  The  great  difficulty,  however,  would  be  for  the  proprietors  to  find  the 
means  of  paying  the  tenants  for  their  improvements  at  the  end  of  their  leases,  for  the  em- 
barrassed state  of  so  many  of  the  former  is  one  great  cause,  if  not  the  chief,  of  the  bad  state 
of  agriculture,  by  creating  the  necessity  for  keeping  up  exorbitant  rents,  not  assisting  in 
making  improvements,  &c.  There  are  seldom  any  clauses  to  prevent  the  extension  of 
tillage.  The  covenants  in  leases  are  so  few,  and  none  of  them  except  that  against  subletting 
enforced,  that  they  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  tenantry. 
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All  landlords  intervening  between  the  head  landlord  and  the  immediate  occupier,  and 
holding  by  a tenure  less  than  some  say  100  years,  others  999  years,  are. called  middle-men 
here.  I-essees  for  ever  are  not  considered  middle-men.  In  Lower  Kells  1,453  plantation  acres 
(about  one-ninth  of  the  barony)  are  held  under  middle-men ; in  Upper  Kells  3,080  acres,  or  one- 
seventh  of  the  barony.  There  are  sometimes  two  or  three  middle-men  interposing  between  the 
actual  occupier  and  the  proprietor,  but  seldom  more  than  one.  When  the  middle-man  has  failed 
to  pay  the  head  landlord  it  is  the  law  that  the  occupying  tenant,  though  he  may  have  paid  the 
middle-man,  may  be  called  on  for  the  rent  due  to  the  head  landlord,  but  it  is  very  seldom  enforced. 
The  occupying  tenant  is  however  frequently  called  upon,  by  the  proprietor,  to  pay  the  rent  to  him 
instead  of  to  the  middle-man,  when  the  latter  gets  in  arrear ; but  in  that  case  the  proprietor’s 
receipt  is  so  valued  in  amount  for  the  discharge  of  the  middle-man’s  claim  against  the  tenant. 

The  landlord  often  overlooks  the  claim  of  an  old  tenant,  and  accepts  a new  one  at  a higher 
rent  from  various  causes  and  motives,  such  as  necessity,  avarice,  personal,  religious,  or 
political  differences,  &c.  The  practice  is  not  sufficiently  frequent  to  lead  to  constant  changes 
in  tenants,  but  it  leads  sometimes  to  bad  feeling  and  disturbance.  The  instances  of  farms 
frequently  changing  occupants  within  a few  years  are  very  few.  The  tenants  in  such  cases 
have  almost  always  sustained  great  injury  or  actual  ruin,  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
getting  another  farm.  The  rents  of  these  farms  were  sometimes,  though  not  perhaps  very 
generally,  above  the  average  rents  of  the  neighbourhood.  Tenants  in  possession,  but  not 
having  a lease,  are  not  known  here  to  dispose  of  the  good-will  of  their  farms ; if  it  be  done 
it  is  but  very  seldom,  and  then  secretly. 

The  middle-man,  not  having  a permanent  interest  in  the  land,  often  presses  the  occupier 
more  than  the  proprietor  would  find  it  his  interest  to  do.  The  proprietor  might  easily  make 
an  arrangement  with  the  middle-man,  that  he  (the  middle-man)  should  remit  as  much  of  the 
rent  to  the  occupier  as  the  head  landlord  did  to  the  middle-man.  The  middle-man  would 
gladly  accede  to  the  arrangement,  because  it  would  increase  the  security  of  his  rent  and  profit 
without  costing  him  anything.  But  the  proprietor  has  generally  so  small  an  interest  in  the 
land  (most  of  the  old  leases  to  middle-men  being  at  very  low  rents),  that  it  would  in  many 
cases  be  for  the  middle-men  and  not  the  proprietor  to  make  a reduction  in  the  occupier’s  rent. 
If  a proprietor,  having  his  lands  set  to  middle-men,  were  anxious  to  assist  the  occupier  by 
loans  of  capital,  or  by  bearing  part  of  the  expense  of  improvements,  he  could  only  prevent 
the  middle-man  from  raising  the  rent  of  the  occupier,  and  thus  seizing  the  whole  benefit  by 
making  such  an  arrangement  as  that  mentioned  above.  But  such  a desire  in  landlords  is  not 
very  probable,  since  so  many  proprietors  who  let  direct  to  the  occupier,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a middle-man,  scarcely  ever  assist  the  tenant  in  his  improvements.  Under-tenants  may 
in  seasons  of  failure  feel  rather  more  than  usual  the  disadvantage  of  not  dealing  with  the 
proprietor,  who  might  grant  time,  or  make  an  abatement  of  the  year’s  rent : but  it  is  not 
always  a disadvantage  to  deal  with  a middle-man,  as  some  proprietors  are  very  exacting,  and 
some  middle-men  lenient ; indeed  it  is  always  the  interest  of  the  latter  to  be  so,  for,  if  not,  the 
occupier  may  be  mined,  and  the  middle-man  lose  his  rent,  and  perhaps  a good  tenant. 

It  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  known  to  happen  here  that  a middle-man  on  the  expiration  of 
his  lease,  having  induced  the  under-tenants  by  a promise  of  a renewal  of  their  holdings  not  to 
bid  against  him,  has  broken  faith  with  them,  and  dispossessed  them  after  having  obtained  his 
own  renewal. 

The.  disposition  to  let  lands  to  middle-men  is  very  much  decreasing,  and  the  leases  now 
granted  almost  invariably  contain  clauses  against  subletting.  Middle-men  could  not  exist  in  a 
good  state  of  connexion  between  the  landlord  and  the  occupier,  and  the  Subletting  Act  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  general  feeling  and  opinion  against  the  practice.  It  was  a temporary  and  an 
unnatural  system  that  arose  chiefly  from  the  equally  unnatural  and  artificial  state  of  things 
during  the  war,  which  caused  so  great  and  sudden  a rise  in  the  value  of  land  as  to  give  to 
those  who  held  long  leases  of  it  at  the  old  rents,  as  great  an  interest  in.  it,  and  sometimes  even 
a greater,  than  the  proprietor  himself  had.  If  middle-men  did  not  intervene,  their  interest  or 
profits  would  of  course  be  either  rent  to  the  landlord  or  profit  to  the  tenant. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  16. 

The  interest  of  the  head  landlords  in  the  principal  properties  of  this  district  generally 
amounts  to  the  whole  value  of  the  land,  most  of  the  occupiers  holding  direct  under  the  head 
landlord. 

Mr.  Barnwall  thinks  that  the  tenants  who  hold  under  the  courts  are  better  off  than  those 
holding  under  any  other  class  of  landlords,  because  their  rents  are  more  moderate,  and  more 
leniency  is  shown  in  collecting  them.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  tenants  are  more  favour- 
ably situated  under  head  landlords  than  under  middle-men,  the  former  having  more  means 
and  a greater  interest  and  disposition  to  be  lenient  to  the  tenants  than  the  latter,  whose  only 
object  is  to  get  as  much  profit  as  possible  out  of  the  land  during  their  term. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  were  not  able  accurately  to  learn  the  proportions  of  the 
barony  held  under  resident  and  non-resident  landlords,  but  they  found  that  there  were  scarcely 
any  resident  landlords  in  the  barony.  To  constitute  an  absentee  landlord  as  understood  here, 
he  must  reside  altogether  out  of  Ireland.  There  are  so  few  resident  proprietors  in  this  barony 
that  little  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  on  their  estates  and 
the  condition  of  those  living  on  the  estates  of  absentees ; but  as  far  as  it.  can  be  made  there 
appears  to  be  no  general  rule,  and  the  condition  of  the  tenant  and  of  the  land  seems  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  circumstances  and  disposition  of  both  landlord  and  tenant.  The 
only  instance  in  this  barony  in  which  great  improvements  have  been  made  of  late,  is  on 
the  estates  of  an  English  absentee  landlord,  which  have  been  occasioned  by  his  encourage- 
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ment,  and  considerable  outlay  of  capital,  in  assisting  his  tenants  to  improve  their  farms.  Most 
of  the  witnesses,  and  those  persons  to  whom  the  Assistant  Commissioners  spoke  upon  the 
subject,  were,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  tenants  of  absentee  landlords  were  in  a worse 
condition,  and  their  estates  worse  cultivated  than  those  of  resident  proprietors  ; but,  as  there 
are  few  or  no  resident  proprietors  in  this  barony,  the  witnesses  must  have  alluded  to  other 
baronies  and  the  kingdom  iii  general,  or  must  have  been  actuated  by  the  general  prejudice 
existing  against  absentees.  One  or  two  of  the  witnesses,  considerable  farmers,  stated  that 
they  were  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and  that  they  would  much  rather  be  tenants  to  English 
' absentee  landlords  than  to  resident  Irish  ones,  because  the  rents  of  the  former  were  generally 
, lower,  and  many  of  them  allowed  the  tenant  half  the  expense,  and  in  some  cases  the  whole,  of 
’ erecting  and  repairing  buildings,  draining,  fencing,  and  other  improvements,  towards  which 
. Irish  resident  landlords  scarcely  ever  contributed  in  any  way.  Various  causes  connected  with 
personal  taste  and  pecuniary  circumstances  are  assigned  as  leading  proprietors  to  live 
away  from  their  properties,  but  embarrassment  is  the  general  cause  of  proprietors  who  were 
formerly  residents  having  quitted  the  country. 

Lands  of  the  same  quality,  but  held  under  different  landlords,  sometimes  differ  20  or  25 
per  cent,  in  the  rents  paid  for  them,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  liberality  of  the  land- 
lord. The  Rev.  Mr.  Twite,  p.  p.  and  Mr.  Barnwall  have  known  several  cases  in  which  the  same 
landlords  make  a similar  difference  of  rent  in  setting  their  land  to  different  tenants.  Some 
Protestant  proprietors  letting  their  land  considerably  lower  to  farmers  of  their  own  religion 
than  to  Roman  Catholics.  Mr.  Newman  and  other  witnesses  had  known  the  same  effect  pro- 
duced by  politics.  The  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Exchequer,  in  letting  land,  require  two  securities 
for  two  years’  rent.  In  a few  cases  of  litigated  property  rent  has  been  demanded  a second 
time,  but  very  seldom  paid,  and  where  it  has  been  paid  has  been  afterwards  allowed. 

Payments  to  agents,  exclusive  of  rent, are  not  known  here,  but  the  tenantry  are  much  harrassed 
by  expensive  leases.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Tuite,  p.  p.  has  known  a lease  of  100  acres  to  be  charged 
£21,  and  Mr.  Barnwall  knew  £13  to  be  charged  for  one  of  76  acres,  and  several  others  pro- 
portionably  high. 

Land  set  under  the  Courts  is  sometimes  injured  by  over-cropping  and  bad  management,  but 
not  often.  This  depends  upon  whether  or  not  there  is  any  relation  or  friend  to  look  after  the 
property  of  the  minor  or  other  person  whose  estate  is  under  the  management  of  the  Court.  No 
difference  is  generally  observed  here  in  the  condition  of  tenants  holding  under  the  Courts  and 
those  under  other  landlords  ; improvements  can  be  and  are  made  upon  estates  managed 
by  the  Courts  wherever  those  improvements  are  applied  for  and  recommended  by  the  tenant 
or  some  relation  of  the  minor,  or  other  proprietor,  and  approved  of  by  the  Court.  The  appli- 
cation for  such  a purpose,  however,  although  the  cost  has  been  much  reduced,  is  still  very 
expensive. 

It  is  very  general  for  the  agent,  or  some  of  his  family  or  dependents,  to  require  a compli- 
ment on  the  signing  of  leases.  It  is  given  in  money,  or  in  cows,  horses,  services,  &c.,  and  the 
amount  depends  on  circumstances.  Proprietors  who  receive  their  own  rents  never  require  a 
compliment  on  the  signing  of  a lease. 

Receipts  are  not  always  given  when  the  rent  is  not  paid  up  in  full,  but  always  when  it  is. 
Tenants  are  never  required  to  pay  for  receipts. 

The  majority  of  the  farms  in  this  barony  are  held  under  lease.  Since  the  abolition  of  the 
40 s.  freeholders,  a term  of  years  is  much  more  frequent  than  a term  of  lives,  the  ordinary  term 
being  21  or  31  years,  but  the  former  term  is  now  becoming  the  most  frequent;  no  difference  is 
observed  in  the  terms  granted  by  different  classes  of  landlords. 

Shorter  leases  are  preferred  by  landlords  and  longer  ones  by  tenants,  the  landlords  desiring 
to  keep  their  property  more  in  their  own  hands  and  to  exercise  a greater  control  over  the  con- 
duct of  their  tenants,  and  the  tenants  wishing  to  be  able  to  make  improvements  and  to  secure 
to  themselves  the  benefit  of  them.  Long  leases  are  undoubtedly  an  inducement  to  the  farmers 
to  expend  capital  on  their  land,  but  unfortunately  many  of  them  have  neither  the  means  nor 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  do  so  to  any  extent.  Something  more  of  improvement  may  be 
seen  on  farms  held  under  long  leases  than  on  those  held  under  short  ones,  though  in  many 
cases  there  is  no  very  perceptible  difference.  AlFseem  to  have  the  inclination  to  take  advan- 
tage of  long  leases  to  improve,  but  many  have  not  the  means.  Lands  helds  at  will  are  always 
less  improved  than  those  held  by  lease,  except  in  a few  instances  where  the  tenants  have  full 
confidence  in  the  justice  and  liberality  of  their  landlords.  The  chief  motive  that  influenced 
the  proprietor  formerly  to  grant  long  leases,  was  no  doubt  his  desire  to  have  a fixed  income, 
and  to  throw  all  the  improvements  on  the  tenants.  The  value  of  land,  too,  and  of  agricultural 
produce  was  then  subject  to  little  fluctuation.  Another  cause  was,  that  by  granting  long 
leases  at  low  rents,  they  received  very  large  fines,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  pay  their  debts 
or  indulge  in  extravagance.  In  some  cases,  where  leases  were  very  long,  they  have  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  landlord  from  seeing  to  the  improvements  of  the  farm. 

The  clauses  and  conditions  in  the  lease  granted  by  the  head  landlord  are  usually  continued 
by  the  intermediate  landlords  to  the  occupying  tenant,  except  the  term  of  years,  which  the 
middle-man  always  makes  to  his  tenant  for  a shorter  period  than  he  gets  himself  from  the 
head  landlord,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  possession  before  the  expiration  of  his  own  lease,  for  fear 
of  his  tenant,  as  occupier,  getting  a preference  over  himself  for  a renewal  of  the  lease. 

The  usual  clauses  in  leases  are,  to  preserve  the  royalty  and  right  of  game  to  the  landlord, 
and  to  prevent  under-letting  and  subdivision  of  land  : but  new  clauses  have  been  introduced 
into  late  leases ; in  one  proprietor’s  leases  clauses  are  introduced  to  prevent  the  two  grain 
crops  in  succession,  and  other  covenants  to  enforce  the  modern  system  of  farming.  In 
some  leases,  too,  there  are  clauses  forbidding  the  tenant  to  admit  any  lodgers  into  his  house ; 
and  some  few  leases  bind  the  tenant  to  use  all  the  straw  and  the  manure  made  from  it 
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upon  the  farm.  There  are  very  seldom  any  clauses  specifying  by  whom  drains,  meerings,  or 
other  improvements  shall  be  sustained  ; all  these  as  a matter  of  course,  from  the  custom  of 
the  country,  fall  upon  the  tenant.  There  are  never  any  clauses  stipulating  that  the  value  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  produce  should  be  annually  laid  out  in  improvements.  Such  clauses 
would  certainly  lead  to  improved  cultivation  and  increased  production,  if  they  were  well  defined 
and  agreed  upon,  so  as  to  prevent  differences  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  The  covenants 
of  leases  are  usually  enforced  by  the  vigilance  of  the  landlord  or  his  agent,  so  that  the  fines  or 
penalties  for  infringing  them  have  seldom  to  be  resorted  to.  Clauses  enjoining  a good  system  Fr and s^dlei Esq. 

of  farming,  could  very  seldom  be  enforced  for  want  of  capital,  knowledge,  and  inclination  

among  the  tenantry.  The  tenant  always  exhausts  the  land  towards  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  Bar.  Moyfenragh, 
unless  lie  has  great  confidence  in  the  liberality  of  his  landlord,  or  has  secured  a renewal  of  his  Lower. 

lease.  Such  a system  of  course  tends  to  lessen  the  production  of  the  land  in  subsequent  years.  " 

It  would  be  most  beneficial,  therefore,  to  all  parties  concerned,  if  at  the  expiration  of  a lease 
the  landlord  might  be  compelled  to  take  all  acknowledged  improvements,  and  all  growing 
crops  at  a fair  valuation,  and  if  the  tenant,  on  the  other  hand,  were  made  liable  to  damages 
for  proved  wilful  neglect  of  the  land  : this  wrould  be  a sure  means  of  increasing  employment 
and  improving  agriculture ; but  few  landlords  or  tenants  would  have  the  means  of  com- 
plying with  such  a law  or  custom. 

Opinions  differ  much  as  to  what  class  of  persons  are  properly  called  middle-men,  but  the 
most  prevalent  idea  is  that  the  name  applies  only  to  persons  holding  leases  for  any  term  under  Middle-men. 

100  years,  but  where  the  term  exceeds  that  period,  and  the  rent  is  very  low,  the  individual  is 
considered  more  as  a proprietor  than  a middle-man.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  could  not 
ascertain  exactly  the  proportion  of  the  barony  held  under  middle-men,  but  it  is  considered  to 
be  small ; in  some  cases  two  or  three  middle-men  interpose  between  the  actual  occupier  and 
the  proprietor,  but.  seldom  more  than  one.  No  cases  are  known  of  the  occupier,  after  paying 
his  rent  to  the  middle-man,  being  obliged  to  pay  it  over  again  to  the  head  landlord  when  the 
middle-man  has  failed  to  pay  the  head  rent ; but  the  landlord  often  warns  the  occupier  not  to 
pay  the  middle-man  when  the  latter  has  fallen  into  arrear,  and  requires  the  occupier  to  pay 
him  the  rent,  which  he,  the  occupier,  afterwards  deducts  in  settling  with  the  middle-man.  No 
law  is  known  here  to  relieve  the  occupier  from  the  second  demand,  if  such  a demand  were 
made,  but  redress  in  such  a case  would  be  easily  obtained.  The  necessities  of  the  landlord 
very  often  oblige  him  to  overlook  the  claim  of  an  old  tenant  and  accept  a new  one  at  a higher 
rent.  The  old  tenantry  have  in  such  cases  very  frequently  been  ruined,  for,  not  being  able  to 
obtain  other  farms,  they  are  obliged  to  become  labourers.  The  new  rents  of  these  farms  are 
often  above  the  average  rents  of  the  neighbourhood  ; the  practice  has  seldom  led  to  any  dis- 
turbances, nor  has  it  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  if  common  for  the  same  farm  to 
have  several  "occupants  within  a few  years.  Tenants  in  possession,  not  having  a lease,  some- 
times when  about  to  leave  it  dispose  of  the  good-will  of  their  farms,  with  the  consent  of  their 
landlord. 

The  middle-man  usually  requires  a higher  rent  from  the  occupier  than  would  be  required  by 
the  head  landlord,  but  is  often  as  lenient  in  collecting  it  from  the  fear  of  distressing  his  tenant, 
and  thereby  diminishing  the  value  of  his,  the  middle-man’s,  interest  in  the  land. 

The  only  means  by  which  a proprietor  not  letting  his  lands  directly  to  the  occupiers  could 
effectually  relieve  them  by  a reduction  of  rent,  would  be  by  making  an  agreement  with  the 
middle-man,  as  otherwise  he  (the  middle-man)  need  not  extend  the  reduction  to  the  occu- 
piers. A similar  understanding  with  the  middle-man  would  be  necessary  to  secure  to  the  pro- 
prietors and  the  occupiers  the  advantage  of  any  capital  the  proprietor  might  be  inclined  to 
expend  in  the  improvement  of  his  estate.  Without  this  the  middle-man  might  draw  all  the 
profit  by  an  increased  rent.  It  is  barely  probable  that  the  proprietor  is  in  some  cases  prevented 
from  assisting  the  occupiers  by  loans  or  assistance  in  making  improvements  by  the  middle-men 
intervening  between  them,  since  none  of  the  proprietors  who  let  directly  to  the  occupiers  do  so. 

It  depends  altogether  on  the  means  and  disposition  of  the  parties;  proprietor  and  middle-man, 
whether  the  occupier  would  have  greater  advantage  by  holding  from  one  or  the  other. 

The  disposition  to  let  lands  to  middle-men  is  everywhere  rapidly  decreasing.  The  system 
of  middle-men  arose  out  of  the  long  leases  formerly  given,  and  the  great  increase  in  the  value 
of  land,  also  from  the  wants  of  many  proprietors,  and  the  cupidity  of  the  incumbents  of  church 
lands,  both  of  whom  gave  leases  at  nominal  or  very  low  rents  for  enormous  fines. 


For  the  Names  of  those  ivho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  17. 


In  a great  part  of  the  two  baronies  the  head  landlord  possesses  the  whole  interest  in  the  land, 
it  being  let  by  him  direct  to  the  occupying  tenant.  Where  there  are  middle-men  the  interest 
of  the  head  landlord  varies  very  much  in  amount.  Little  or  no  difference  is  perceived  in  the 
condition  of  the  tenantry  and  labourers  under  the  several  classes  of  landlords  mentioned 
above. 

Residing  out  of  Ireland  entirely  is  considered  to  constitute  an  absentee.  Those  who  reside 
in  Ireland,  but  not  upon  their  estates,  are  called  non-residents.  There  is  little  or  no  difference 
between  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  on  absentee  estates,  and  those  on  the  estates  of  resident 
proprietors  : a certain  extent  of  means  is  of  course  necessary  in  a landed  proprietor  to  encou- 
rage and  assist  his  tenantry  in  making  improvements,  and  to  reduce  the  rents  to  the  standard 
of  the  times,  but  beyond  this,  all  the  rest  depends  much  more  on  his  disposition,  than  upon 
the  amount  of  his  wealth,  or  whether  he  be  resident  or  absentee.  This  is  proved  by  the  case 
of  certain  proprietors  in  these  baronies,  who,  though  not  rich,  have  done  more  in  this  way  than 
others  who  are  much  more  wealthy  than  themselves. 
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Baronies  Mary- 
borough, East 
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The  personal  superintendence  and  encouragement  of  the  proprietor  himself,  or  his  agent, 
also  assisted  considerably  to  produce  these  improvements.— (Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Sutheran,  M. 
Doolan,  and  others.) 

The  result  of  the  inquiries  made  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  of  their  observation 
on  this  subject,  was  to  the  same  effect  as  the  foregoing. 

The  returns  procured  from  each  townland  in  the  two  baronies,  state  that  rents  are  highest 
on  the  estates  of  resident  proprietors  in  West  Maryborough,  and  on  those  of  absentees  in  East 
Maryborough. 

Two  of  the  principal  proprietors  in  this  neighbourhood  have  been  led  to  live  away  from 
their  properties  on  account  of  their  public  duties. 

Rents  vary  greatly  in  different  districts.  Some  lands  of  similar  quality  on  one  side  of  the 
road  let  at  £1.  5s.,  while  others  on  the  opposite  side  let  at  £1.  15?.  to  £2. — (N.  Chevers,  and 
other  farmers.) 

Two  securities  are  required  for  one  year’s  rent  for  land  held  under  the  Courts  of  Chancery 
and  Exchequer.  Rent  has,  in  a few  instances,  been  demanded  and  paid  more  than  once  when 
property  has  been  litigated ; but  the  injury  thereby  done  to  the  tenantry  has  not  been  the 
cause  of  disturbance. 

Exclusive  of  rent  no  payment  is  given  to  agents. — ( All .): Tenants  are  harassed,  not  by 

“ canting"  of  land,  but  by  exorbitant  charges  for  leases. — (Mr.  John  Dillon  and  Mr.  Sutheran.) 

Mr.  Dillon  has  known  £7.  7s.  to  be  charged  upon  a stamp  of  from  10?.  to  15,?.,  where 

the  charge  should  not  have  exceeded  £1.  10?.  to  £2.  Mr.  Martin  never  heard  of  such  im- 
position here.  No  instance  was  known  here  of  the  agents  under  the  Courts  having  distressed 
the  tenants,  or  having  required  “hush  money ” for  time  to  make  up  the  rent.  Some  instances 
of  hardship  on  the  tenants  were  reported  to  have  existed  under  the  Courts,  but  these  instances 

have  not  been  proved. — (Mr.  John  Dillon.) Land  set  under  the  Courts  is  not  so  much 

cared  for  as  if  held  under  lease ; but  tenants  are  improving  in  attention  to  land  held  in  this 

way. — (Mr.  John  Dillon.) Mr.  Martin  has  known  such  land  to  be  much  over  cropped. 

Mr.  Sutheran  knew  a case  where  the  tenant  gave  £20  for  a lease  of  40  or  50  acres  of  land. 
Many  of  the  witnesses  had  heard  of  such  compliments  being  given  to  the  wives  of  agents  by 
■others,  but  could  not  specify  particular  instances,  as  those  things  are  always  kept  secret. 

When  proprietors  receive  their  own  rents  they  do  not  require  agents’  fees  in  addition  to  the 
:rent.  Proprietors  now  seldom  require  “ compliments ” on  signing  leases,  but  formerly  this 

was  very  customary. — (All.) Receipts  are  always  given  when  the  rent  is  " paid  up,”  but 

until  then  the  sums  are  merely  entered  into  the  landlord’s,  or  agent’s,  books.  Tenants  are 
not  required  to  pay  for  receipts. 

Most  of  the  farms  above  10  acres  are  held  underlease. — (Mr.  J.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Sutheran.) 

Mr.  Martin  thinks  that  few  small  farms  are  let  upon  lease.  Leases  granted  now  are 

most  commonly  for  one  life,  or  21  years. — (All.) Tenancy  at  will,  or  from  year  to  year,  is 

more  common  than  formerly  for  small  farms,  but  not  for  large  ones. — (All.) College 

leases  are  for  21  years.  Leases  under  the  Courts  are  now  for  seven  years.  No  difference  is 
made  in  the  term  of  years  in  leases  of  the  lands  of  residents  or  absentee  proprietors.  Leases 
are  now  made  shorter  than  formerly,  three  lives,  or  31  years,  being  then  the  term  most 

common  in  leases. — (All.) Landlords  prefer  short,  and  tenants  long  leases,  the  former 

wishing  to  secure  to  themselves  the  benefit  from  any  rise  in  the  price  of  land,  and  to  exercise 
more  control  over  the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  and  the  vote  of  the  tenant — the  latter  preferring 
a long  lease  to  enable  him  to  reap  the  advantages  arising  from  his  outlay  of  capital  in  making 

improvements. — (All.) Long  leases  induce  the  expenditure  of  capital  by  the  farmer, 

which,  in  many  cases,  takes  place  as  far  as  his  means  go. — (Messrs.  Martin,  Dillon,  and 

others.) Long  leases  have  certainly  promoted  improvement. — (All.) Lands  held  at 

will  are  less  improved  than  under  lease,  except  in  some  few  cases  where  the  tenants  have  great 
confidence  in  the  landlord. 

Letting  land  on  long  leases  arose  from  the  wish  to  fix  the  rent,  thinking  that  the  value  of 
land  was  not  likely  to  vary  much,  and  also  frequently  for  the  purpose  of  getting  large  fines 
by  giving  long  leases  at  low  rents,  in  order  to  pay  debts  and  keep  up  extravagance. — (Mr. 
John  Dillon,  and  others.) 

Farm  buildings,  &c.  are  better  kept  under  long  leases  wherever  the  farmer  has  means. — 

(All.) -There  is  no  doubt  but  the  length  of  leases  generally  prevented  the  landlord  from 

looking  to  the  improvements  in  buildings,  &c. — (Messrs.  Dillon,  Martin,  and  Sutheran.) 

It  is  not  now  usual  to  let  farms  in  common,  but  there  are  a few  leases  of  this  kind  yet 
unexpired.  The  practice  is  considered  injurious  by  both  landlord  and  tenant,  and  is  now, 
therefore,  discontinued.  An  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  lease  would,  to  a great  extent, 
tend  to  the  improvement  of  mountain  districts ; but  long  leases  and  capital  would  be  still 
more  conducive  to  that  improvement. — (Mr.  Patrick  Lalor.) 

Letting  land  in  common  in  large  tracts  to  a number  of  tenants,  has  prevented,  and  where 
it  exists  still  does  prevent,  the  enclosure,  drainage,  and  improvement. 

In  such  cases  each  is  by  the  lease  almost  invariably  answerable  for  the  rent  of  every  other 
tenant ; but  Mr.  Dillon  has  known  some  cases  where  the  landlord  divided  the  responsibility 
to  oblige  and  encourage  the  tenants.  Tenancy  in  common,  in  most  cases,  leads  to  a feeling 
of  insecurity  on  the  part  of  all  the  peasantry,  yet  it  is  seldom  the  cause  of  serious  disturbance, 

though  frequently  of  petty  squabbles. — (Mr.  Dillon  and  others.) Letting  large  tracts  of 

grazing  land  in  common  to  a number  of  tenants  often  leads  to  disputes  as  to  the  number  of 
beasts  each  is  to  feed. 

The  covenants  in  the  lease  of  the  head  landlord,  and  in  that  of  the  intermediate  landlords, 
are  generally  the  same ; but  where  the  head  lease  is  for  a definite  term  of  years,  the  lease 
granted  by  the  middle-man  is  almost  always  shorter  than  the  head  lease  in  order  that  he 
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may  regain  possession  of  the  land  before  the  expiration  of  the  head  lease,  lest  the  occupying 
tenant  should  get  a preference  over  him  for  a renewal  of  the  lease. — (All.) 

The  usual  covenants  in  the  leases  now  granted  are  the  right  of  mines,  quarries,  game,  and 
making  roads,  reserved  to  the  landlord.  Covenants  are  also  inserted  in  leases  against  burning 
the  land  and  subletting,  except  in  some  leases  to  wife  and  children,  and  to  oblige  the  tenant 
to  make  and  keep  up  fences,  drains,  and  buildings. — (Mr.  Thomas  Turpin.) 

Many  leases  restrict  turbary,  but  none  here  are  known  to  enforce  any  particular  system  of 
farming. — (Mr.  Sutheran .) 

If  any  clauses  are  introduced  into  leases  concerning  drains,  meerings,  &c.  & c.  the  expense 
of  these  charges  is  always  thrown  upon  the  tenant ; but  it  is  so  well  understood  that  the 
tenant  is  to  do  these  things  at  his  own  expense,  that  it  is  frequently  not  stated  in  the  lease. — 
(All.) There  are  never  any  clauses  in  a lease  stipulating  that  the  value  of  a certain  pro- 

portion of  the  produce  should  be  annually  laid  out  in  improving  the  lands,  buildings,  &c. 
Such  a clause  would  lead  greatly  to  improved  cultivation  and  increased  production  if  this 
amount  were  deducted  from  the  present  rent  instead  of  a reduction  of  it  to  the  tenant;  other- 
wise the  landlord  might  add  this  amount  to  the  present  rent  in  all  new  leases,  so  that  in 

reality  the  expense  of  such  improvements  would  be  thrown  upon  the  tenant. (Mr.  John 

Dillon.)— Clauses  enforcing  a good  system  of  farming  could  not  be  complied  with  by  the 

tenantry  in  the  present  state  of  the  farmers’  knowledge,  capital,  and  rents.— (Mr.  John  Dillon, 

Mr.  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Sutheran.) It  is  not,  however,  so  much  want  of  skill  and  knowledge  as  of 

capital,  and  the  high  rents  exacted  from  the  farmer,  which  prevents  this. — (Mr.  John  Dillon.) 

Want  of  skill  and  capital  would  be  found  a still  greater  obstacle  than  high  rents. 

(Mr.  William  Clarke.) It  is  almost  invariably  common,  towards  the  expiration  of  a lease, 

for  a tenant  to  exhaust  the  land,  except  in  a few  cases  where  he  has  confidence  in  the  justice 
and  liberality  of  his  landlord.  This  treatment  of  the  land  under  those  circumstances  occurs 

every  day. — (All.) Such  a system  tends  of  course  to  lessen  production  in  subsequent 

years,  until  the  land  should  recover,  and  the  wretched  state  of  many  farms  under  these  cir- 
cumstances affords  daily  proofs  of  it. — (All.) An  enactment  by  which  the  landlord  should 

be  compelled  to  take  all  improvements,  and  growing  crops,  at  a fair  valuation,  and  that  the 
tenant  should  be  liable  to  pay  damages  for  proved  wilful  neglect  of  the  land,  would  be  most 
beneficial  to  all  parties  and.  to  the  whole  community,  if  both  landlords  and  tenants  were  in  a 
situation  to  pay, — the  one  for  improvements,  and  the  other  for  neglect. — (Messrs.  P.  Lalor, 
Carter,  and  Sutheran,  William  Clarke,  J.  Dillon,  Wray,  N.  Cheevers,  and  all  other 
witnesses.) 

Mr.  J.  DiUon  had,  however,  some  fear  that  it  might  lead  to  litigation,  especially  at  first, 
until  all  parties  became  accustomed  to  the  working  of  the  system.  Mr.  P.  Lalor  was  of 
opinion  that  nothing  could  be  more  calculated  to  lead  to  the  rapid  improvement  of  agri- 
culture, and  that  the  want  of  such  a practice  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Irish 
to  the  English  and  Scotch  systems  of  farming.  Mr.  Lalor  and  Mr.  Carter  considered  that 
the  chief  obstacle  to  improvement  in  this  country  was  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenant’s  tenure, 
and  whether  he  or  his  landlord  were  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  capital,  intelligence,  and 
industry ; because  if  the  tenant  made  great  improvements  he  was  always  in  danger  of  being 
turned  out  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease  without  any  compensation  whatever  for  his  improve- 
ments,  howevei ■ extensive  and  permanent  they  might  be,  in  consequence  of  another  having  bid 
a higher  rent  for  the  land  than  himself  unless  he  would  consent  to  pay  that  exorbitant 
increase  of  rent  for  a new  lease.  The  extension  of  tillage  is  very  seldom  prevented  by 
covenants  in  leases.  Covenants  in  leases  sometimes  cause  squabbles  about  turbary  and  other 
restrictions. 


Landlord  and 
Tenant. 

Leinster. 
Queen’s  County. 


Examinations 
taken  by 
John  Power,  Esq. 
Francis  Sadleir,  Esq. 


Baronies 
Maryborough , 
East  and  West. 


All  who  let  to  othere,  and  pay  themselves  above  aboot  8,.  or  10,.  rent  per  acre,  and  whose  Middle-men 
term  is  less  than  about  100  years,  are  generally  considered  to  be  middle-men;  above  that  term 
of  years,  and  under  that  rent,  holders  of  land  are  looked  upon  more  as  proprietors  than  mid- 
dle-men.— (Messrs.  J.  Dillon,  and  William  Clarke.) The  greatest  number  of  middle-men 

holding  the  same  land  from  one  to  the  other,  and  interposing  between  the  actual  occupier  and 
the  proprietor,  are  three  in  the  country,  and  five  or  six  near  towns.— (Messrs.  Clarke,  John  Dil- 
lon, and  Sutheran.) Cases  have  been  known  where  the  tenants  have  been  again  called 

upon  to  pay  the  rent,  when  the  first  middle-man,  or  the  succeeding  middle-men,  have  failed  to 

pay  the  head  landlord— (Messrs.  P.  Lalor,  Carter,  and  M.  O'Reilly.) Cases  have  also 

occurred  where  tenants  have  been  ejected  by  the  head  landlord  after  having  paid  their  rent  to 
the  middle-man.  The  only  remedy  known  to  relieve  the  tenant  from  a second  demand  for  rent  is 
by  an  action  at  law.  Landlords  frequently  overlook  the  claim  of  an  old  tenant,  and  accept 
a new  one  with  a higher  rent,  but  not  so  often  from  necessity  as  from  avarice,  and  still  more 

irom  political  and  religious  feelings— (Mr.  P.  Lalor.) This,  however,  is  seldom  done 

nere— (Mr.  Sutheran.) — —Tenants  are  obliged  to  give  any  rents  asked  by  landlords— (Mr. 
aiter.)  Such  a practice  leads  to  a great  extent  to  changes  of  tenants,  and  thus  to  bad 
ee  ln§  an(^  disturbances,  and  it  was  one  of  the  causes  of  Whiteboyism  and  disturbance  in  this 

country.  (Messrs.  P.  Lalor,  and  J.  Dillon.) Mr.  P.  Lalor  added,  that  there  were 

instances  of  farms  having  changed  occupants  frequently  within  a few  years— Mr.  Su- 
denied  this.  The  tenantry  in  many  such  cases  have  been  ruined. — (Mr.  P.  Lalor.) 

The  farms  upon  which  those  changes  took  place  were  not  in  some  instances  let  above  the 
average  rents  of  the  neighbourhood ; for  the  tenants  were  often  ruined  more  by  the  former 
n>gh  rents,  and  consequent  arrears  and  difficulties  they  had  fallen  into,  than  by  the  actual 
amount  of  the  rent  at  the  time  they  were  ejected;  after  their  ejectment  too,  the  farms 
have  sometimes  been  let  at  a less  rent  to  another  person.  Tenants  in  possession,  not  ha  vino-  a 
ease,  often  dispose  of  the  good-will  of  their  farms  when  about  to  quit. — (Messrs.  P.  Lalor, 

Meilly,  and  others.) The  landlord  frequently  recognises  the  right  by  accepting  the  pur- 

zzz 
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John  Power,  Esq. 
Francis  Sadleir,  Esq. 

Baronies 
Maryborough 
East  and  West. 


Bar.  Portnaliinch. 


Head  Landlord. 


Resident  and  Non- 
resident Landlords. 


Effect  of  Tenures 
upon  Rent. 


chaser  of  the  good  will,  because  the  new  tenant  often  pays  up  the  arrears  of  the  old  one  to  the 
landlord,  but  sometimes  the  landlord  refuses. — (Messrs.  P.  Lalor,  O’R.eilly,  and  others.) — — 
Middle-men,  from  want  of  means,  and  being  now  so  much  reduced  from  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce,  are  frequently  induced  to  press  the  occupier  more  than  the  proprietor 

would  find  it  to  be  his  interest. — (Messrs.  P.  Lalor,  and  J.  Dillon .) Where  middle-men  exist, 

the  head  landlord  often  has  not  sufficient  interest  in  the  rent  to  be  able  to  make  a reduction 
in  order  that,  the  occupier  might  keep  the  farm  in  heart.  An  arrangement  could  easily  be 
made  with  the  middle  man  to  make  the  same  reduction  to  the  tenant  as  he  should  get  him- 
self from  the  head  landlord.  No  instance  was  known  here  of  middle-men,  on  the  expiration 
of  their  lease,  having  promised  their  under-tenants  a renewal  of  their  holdings  if  they  would 
not  bid  against  them,  and  when  they  had  procured  the  renewal  to  have  violated  their  word 
with  the  under-tenants,  and  to  have  dispossessed  them,  and  converted  their  holdings  into  a 
grazing  farm;  but  Mr.  P.  Lalor  has  known  many  instances  of  the  reverse.  Outrages  have 
frequently  been  caused  by  the  breach  of  verbal  promises  to  renew  leases  which  had  been  pro- 
mised to'small  farmers,  who,  relying  on  those  promises,  had  made  improvements,  and  were 
notwithstanding  afterwards  ejected  at  the  expiration  of  the  old  lease  and  the  land  let  to 

others.— (Mr.  P.  Lalor,  and  others.) The  only  means  by  which  a proprietor  could  benefit 

his  estate,  while  the  occupiers  held  under  middle-men,  is  the  arrangement  before  mentioned. 

The  difficulty  of  a proprietor  benefiting  his  estate  while  the  occupiers  held  under 

middle-men,  is  in  many  cases  peculiarly  felt  in  seasons  of  failure,  when  the  proprietor,  if 
directly  dealing  with  the  occupier,  would  probably  grant  time  or  an  abatement  of  the  rent 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  proprietor  would  be  often  inclined  to  assist  the  occupier  of  his  land  to 
improve  the  cultivation  bv  loans  of  capital,  by  assisting  in  forming  drains,  fences,  farm-build- 
ings, &c.,  provided  the  rent  of  the  occupier  would  not  be  raised  by  the  middle-men  in  conse- 
quence, as  it  is  not  done  where  the  tenant  holds  direct  from  the  head  landlord. — (Mr.  P. 
Lalor,  and  others.) 

The  disposition  to  let  lands  to  middle-men  is  very  much  decreasing — {All),  especially 

from  the  outcry  against  them,  which  in  most  cases  is  not  merited. — (Mr.  P.  Lalor.) The 

leases  of  large  proprietors  generally  have  clauses  to  prevent  subletting,  although  the  Sublet- 
ting Act  renders  it  unnecessary.  ' The  system  of  letting  land  to  middle-men  is  certainly  an 
evil  in  itself,  but  a necessary  one  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  from  the  absence  of  resi- 
dent proprietors,  whose  place  is  to  a certain  extent  supplied  by  middle-men.  H ead  landlords, 
too,  generally  exact  as  much  rent  as  middle-men,  and  therefore  the  tenant  derives  no  benefit 
from  the  absence  of  middle-men. — (Mr.  P.  Lalor.) Mr.  Lutheran  maintained  that  middle- 

men charged  much  higher  than  the  head  landlord,  and  were  a great  rack  and  curse  to  small 
farmers  and  cottiers.  As  a proof  of  this  he  stated,  that  he  lately  let  some  land  at  £1.  Os.  per 
acre  for  which  £1.  10 j.  had  previously  been  paid,  and  that  the  tenant  immediately  underlet  a 
part  of  it  at  £2.  10-f.  Upon  learning  this,  he  (Mr.  S.)  remonstrated  with  his  tenant, 
notwithstanding  which  he  had  great  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon  him  to  reduce  his  rent  to 
£2  to  the  under-tenant. 

That  which  now  forms  the  subsistence  of  middle-men  would,  of  course,  in  case  of  their 
absence,  be  either  rent  to  the  landlord  or  profit  to  the  tenant. 


For  the  Names  of  those  ivlio  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  18. 

In  this  barony  17,107  acres  are  held  direct  from  the  proprietor  in  fee  without  the  intervention 
of  middle-men,  560  acres  are  held  under  the  courts,  1 12  acres  in  glebe  lands.  There  are  no 
economy,  college,  or  endowed  charity  lands.  In  general  the  whole  interest  of  the  land  of  tliis 
barony  centres  in  the  head  landlord.  The  only  difference  perceptible  in  the  condition  of 
tenantry  holding  under  different  classes  of  landlords  is  that  in  the  condition  of  those  holding 
under  head  landlords  and  those  under  middle-men,  the  tenants  under  the  latter  being  gene- 
rally in  a much  worse  condition,  because  they  cannot  afford  to  make  the  same  reduction  of 
rent  as  the  farmer. 

About  12,800  acres  of  this  barony  are  held  under  resident  landlords,  2,942  acres  under 
non-resident  landlords  having  agents  on  their  estates,  and  6,823  acres  under  absentee  landlords 
not  having  agents  resident.  A proprietor  is  called  an  “ absentee  ” when  he  resides  altogether 
out  of  Ireland;  when  he  resides  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  he  is  called  “'non-resident.” 

The  condition  of  the  tenantry  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land  are  both  worse  on  absentee 
estates  than  on  those  of  resident  proprietors.  As  to  the  improvement  of  estates  all  the  wit- 
nesses, and  others  from  whom  the  Assistant  Commissioners  had  an  opportunity  of  inquiring, 
stated  that  there  had  been  very  little  which  could  be  attributed  to  the  outlay  of  capital  on  the 
part  of  the  proprietor,  but  that  a good  deal  had  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  active 
superintendence  of  resident  landlords  or  agents. 

Some  of  the  proprietors  are  induced  to  live  away  from  their  properties  from  embarrassed 
circumstances,  and  in  order  to  economise ; others  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  and  amusements  ot 
London,  Paris,  or  Italy.  , 

Very,  little  difference  exists  in  the  rent  of  lands  situated  in  different  districts  or  held  under 
different  landlords. 

The  courts  in  letting  land  require  two  securities  for  double  the  amount  of  the  rent,  no  in- 
stances are  known  of  tenants  on  litigated  property  being  compelled  to  pay  their  rent  a secon 
time. 

No  payments  are  made  here  to  agents  exclusive  of  the  rent. 

Tenants  are  harassed  by  expensive  fees  on  leases,  but  not  by  canting  the  land,  nor  by  laW 
proceedings. 
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Leinster. 
Queen’s  County. 
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taken  by 

John  Power,  Esq. 
'rancis  Sadleir,  Esq. 


On  lands  set  under  the  courts  the  tenure  is  considered  too  short,  and  for  this  reason  few  or 
no  improvements  can  be  made. 

Ao-ents,  their  relatives,  or  dependants  very  seldom  require  compliments  on  the  signing  of 
leases  here ; when  such  compliments  are  given  they,  are  generally  in  money,  and  perhaps 
about  25  per  cent,  on  the  rent. 

Dockets  are  given  for  part  payment  of  rent  until  it  is  paid  up  in  full,  when  the  tenant  gets 
a receipt  for  all.  The  tenants  are  not  required  to  pay  for  the  receipts. 

.The  farms  of  this  barony  are  generally  held  under  lease,  except  the  smallest  holdings  ^ 
which  are  chiefly  occupied  by  tenants  at  will.  Five  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-one 
acres  are  held  under  lease  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  and  3,748  acres  by  tenants  at  will.  Bar.  Portnahin 
Tenancy  at  will  is  rather  more  common  now  than  formerly  among  the  small  fanners.  Leases  - — — — — — 
are  now  usually  granted  for  one  life,  or  21  years.  The  same  term  of  lease  is  now,  generally  Leases, 
speaking,'  adopted  on  all  kinds  of  property,  except  that  under  the  courts  on  which  the  leases 
are  for  seven  years.  The  length  of  leases  generally  is  shorter  than  it  was  formerly,  except  in 
the  case  just  mentioned  of  lands  held  under  the  courts  on  which  the  leases  were  formerly  for 
three  years  only.  Shorter  leases  are  now  preferred  by  landlords  on  account  of  the  profit 
made  by  middle-men  on  the  long  old  leases,  and  also  from  their  desire  to  possess  a greater 
control  over  their  properties  and  tenants.,  Long  leases  encourage  the  expenditure  of  capital 
by  all  tenants  who  possess  it,  and  they  are  now  granted  only  to  those  who  have  capital. 

The  lands  held  at  will  are  generally  occupied  by  small  tenants,  and  where  these  have  con- 
fidence in  their  landlords  are  as  well  cultivated  as  those  held  under  lease. 

The  inducement  to  let  on  the  long  leases  formerly  granted,  arose  probably  from  the  wish  of 
the  proprietors  to  obtain  responsible  tenants,  and  to  fix  their  incomes  as  the  value  of  land  and 
produce  were  then  steady. 

The  farm  buildings  and  other  improvements  are  generally'  better  kept  under  long  than 
under  short  leases,  but  in  many  cases  long  leases  have  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  land- 
lords from  looking  after  such  improvements. 

There  are  still  a few  old  leases  in  existence  granted  to  tenants  in  common  ; no  such  leases  Tenancy  in 
are  now  granted.  The  tenure  is  very  injurious  to  the  industrious  tenant,  as  he  is  answerable  common, 
for.  the  rent  of  the  whole.  It  is  disapproved  of  by  both  landlords  and  tenants,  and  is  being 
abolished  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  terms  of  the  lease  made  by  the  head  landlord  are  usually  continued  by  the  interme-  Covenants  in 
diate  landlords  to  the  occupying  tenants  except  the  term  of  years.  Leases. 

The  usual  covenants  in  leases  are  the  reservation  of  game  and  royalty  to  the  landlord.  Nature  of 
restriction  of  turbary,  against  subletting,  and  in  some  to  build  stone  houses.  There  are  no  °'enan  s- 
clauses  to  enforce  any'  particular  system  of  farming,  nor  to  compel  the  tenant  to  consume 
upon  the  farm  the  hay,  straw,  and  manure  it  produces.  No  leases  specify'  by  whom  drains, 
mearings,  farm  buildings,  &c.,  shall  be  sustained,  as  it  is  always  implied  that  this  shall  be  done 


by  the  tenant.  , 

Clauses  stipulating  that  a certain  proportion  of  the  produce  should  be  annually  laid  out  in 
improving  the  land,  buildings,  &c.,  would  certainly  lead  to  improved  cultivation  and  increased 
production ; but  that  proportion  should  be  allowed  out  of  the  rent  not  out  of  the  tenant  s por- 
tion of  the  produce,  as  the  tenant  already  pays  to  the  uttermost  farthing  all  he  can  afford. 

The  want  of  capital  and  knowledge  would  generally  interfere  to  prevent,  tenants  complying 
with  any  clauses  that  might  be  introduced  enforcing  a good  system  of  farming ; such  clauses 
could  be  carried  into  effect  only  by  tenants  being  assisted  in  the  first  instance  by  the  landlord,, 
and  by  having  persons  employed  to  teach  them,  or  what  would  be  much  more  generally 

useful,  by  the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools.* — (Mr.  Shaw  and  others.) Such 

clauses,  however,  are  never  dreamed  of  by  most  Irish  landlords,  who,  all  the  witnesses  agree,  so 
long  as  they  can  get  high  rents  care  little  about  the  condition  of  their  estates  and  tenants, 
and  judge,  from  their  being  able  to  get  such  extravagant  rents,  that  agriculture  must  be  in  a 
flourishing  state. 

The  practice  among  tenants  of  exhausting  the  land  towards  the  expiration  of  their  lease  is 
felt  as  a general  and  very  great  evil.  Its  effect  is,  of  course,  to  lessen  production  in  subsequent 
years  until  the  land  has  recovered.  The  witnesses  conceived  it  would  be  most  desirable,  in 
order  to  obviate  this  evil,  that  on  the  expiration  of  a tenant’s  lease  the  landlord  should  be  com- 
pelled to  take  all  improvements  at  a fair  valuation,  and  that  the  tenant  should  be  liable  to  pay 
damages  for  proved  wilful  neglect  of  the  land.  This  would  be  an  immense  stimulus  to  agri- 
cultural improvement,  for  under  the  present  system  the  tenant  is  afraid  to  improve  his  farm, 
as  the  certain  consequence  would  be  an  increase  of  rent,  and  the  benefit  arising  from  the  out- 
lay of  capital  and  the  industry  of  the  tenant  would  be  reaped  by  the  landlord.  The  great  obstacle, 
however,  to  effecting  this  is  the  want  of  sufficient  capital  both  in  landlord  and  tenant.  Mr. 

John  Dillon  and  Mr.  Shaw  know  many  instances  where  a provision  of  this  kind  would  be 
most  beneficial.  Mr.  Dillon  stated  that,  a year  or  two  since,  his  neighbours  would,  not  assist 
him  in  sinking  a river  until  their  lease  had  expired,  fearing  that  their  rent  would  be  raised  in 
consequence  of  the  improvement. 

Strictly  speaking  all  are  middle-men  who  hold  between  the  head  landlord  and  the  occupy-  Middle-men. 
ing  tenant,  but  an 'exception  is  made  of  those  who  hold  very  long  leases  (say  about  100  years) 
at  a nominal  or  very  low  rent..  These  are  considered  in  the  light  of  proprietors  and  not  of 
middle-men.  Four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight  acres  of  this  barony  are  held 
under  middle-men.  As  many  as  three  middle-men  often  interpose  between  the  head  landlord 
and  the  actual  occupier,  and  sometimes  four. 


* The  opinions  of  the  witnesses  on  this  last  point  will  be  found  stated  more  at  large  after  the  por- 
tion of  the  evidence  on  the  subject  of  “ roads ” of  this  barony. 
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Upon  the  middle-man’s  failing  to  pay  his  landlord,  the  occupying  tenants  have  sometimes 
been  a second  time  called  on  to  pay  the  rent.  No  law  is  known  to  exempt  the  tenant  from 
such  a demand,  but  it  is  considered  that  the  tenant  is  obliged  to  pay  the  head  landlord,  and 
that  his  receipt  is  valid  against  the  middle-man  as  far  as  its  amount  goes. 

The  landlord  often  puts  out  an  old  tenant  in  order  to  accept  a new  one  at  a higher  rent,  and 
is  induced  to  do  so  as  often  by  avarice  as  by  necessity.  Such  a practice  certainly  leads  to  bad 
feeling,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  ground-work  of  burnings,  murderous  assaults,  and  other  out- 
rages. In  this  barony,  however,  it  has  not  been  frequent.  Instances  of  farms  having  changed 
occupants  frequently  within  a few  years  have  not  occurred  here,  but  it  has  been  the  case  in 
the  neighbouring  barony  of  Tinnahinch,  where  it  has  been  frequently  pursued  to  the  ruin  of 
the  dispossessed  tenantry.  The  rents  of  those  farms  in  the  barony  of  Tinnahinch  were  above 
the  average  rents  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  tenants  in  possession  not  having  a lease,  frequently  dispose  of  the  good  will  of  their  farms 
when  about  to  leave.  The  landlord  seldom  cares  or  refuses  to  accept  the  purchaser  as  his 
tenant  if  he  be  a responsible  one,  and  he  generally  is  more  so  than  the  outgoing  tenant. 

There  is  not  much  difference  perceived  between  the  middle-men  and  the  head  landlords,  as 
regards  their  pressing  the  occupying  tenant. 

The  landlord  who  has  his  land  set  to  middle-men,  has  no  other  means  of  reducing  the  rent  of 
the  occupying  tenant  than  by  making  a reduction  to  the  middle-man,  on  an  agreement  that  he 
shall  make  an  equivalent  reduction  to  the  occupier.  The  middle-man  would  gladly  enter  into 
this  agreement,  as  it  would  increase  the  security  of  his  own  interest  in  the  land,  by  enabling 
the  tenant  to  pay  his  rent  with  more  facility.  Unless  such  an  agreement  were  entered  into,  the 
middle-man  would  have  it  in  his  power,  by  an  increase  of  rent,  to  take  to  himself  the  advantage 
of  any  assistance  rendered  by  the  head  landlord  to  the  occupier.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  land- 
lord is  in  any  case  prevented  from  assisting  his  tenantry  by  the  intervention  of  middle-men,  a 
disposition  to  assist  the  occupier  being  scarcely  ever  shown  by  the  proprietors,  even  where  no 
middle-man  intervene  between  them  and  the  occupying  tenants. 

No  difference  is  perceived  between  head  landlords  and  middle-men  in  disposition  to  grant 
time  or  an  abatement  to  the  tenant  in  seasons  of  distress. 

The  practice  of  letting  lands  to  middle-men  is  now  almost  extinct.  They  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  country,  as  regards  the  interests  of  both 
proprietors  and  occupiers,  especially  by  subdividing  land  and  swarming  it  with  small  occu- 
piers, whom  the  proprietor  generally  ejects  at  the  expiration  of  the  middle-man’s  lease,  to  the 
total  ruin  of  these  poor  people,  the  frequent  perpetration  of  crime  and  outrage  by  them  in 
consequence  of  it,  and  the  creation  of  bitter  animosity  and  ill  will  in  that  class  of  persons 
towards  landed  proprietors. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  pp.  19,  20. 

About  four-fifths  of  the  barony  are  held  direct  from  the  proprietors  in  fee,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  middle-men. 

The  head  landlords  in  this  district  possess  almost  the  entire  interest  in  the  land ; four-fifths 
of  it  are  held  directly  from  them,  and  even  where  it  is  held  under  middle-men,  they  have 
the  chief  interest.  No  perceptible  difference  exists  in  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  and 
labourers,  under  each  of  the  foregoing  class  of  landlords. 

Eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  acres,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  barony,  are  held 
under  resident  landlords,  22,677  acres,  or  about  one-half  of  the  barony,  under  non-resident 
landlords,  and  of  these  perhaps  about  one-fourth  have  agents  residing  in  or  near  their  estates. 

“ Absentees”  are  considered  to  reside  out  of  the  kingdom  altogether.  If  residing  in  Ire- 
land, but  not  on  his  estate,  the  proprietor  is  called  a “ non-resident.” 

The  tenantry  and  labourers  on  the  estates  of  absentees,  are  generally  in  a worse  condition 
than  those  on  the  estates  of  resident  proprietors.  Two  remarkable  instances  of  the  difference 
in  the  condition  of  the  labourers  were  mentioned  in  the  two  cases  of  a late  and  a present 
nobleman,  and  of  another  extensive  proprietor  here  when  resident,  and  since  he  became  an 
absentee.  The  late  nobleman  constantly  resided  here,  and  employed  an  immense  number  of 
persons ; but  the  present  lord  has  always  resided  on  the  continent,  and  that  circumstance  has 
been  the  chief  cause  of  the  distress  in  the  town  of  Baltinglass  and  neighbourhood,  in  consequence 
of  so  many  families  having  lost  their  means  of  employment  and  maintenance.  The  departure 
of  the  other  proprietor  has  had  the  same  effect. 

All  the  witnesses  thought  that  the  estates  of  absentees,  except  one  or  two  estates  and  to  a 
small  extent,  were  worse  cultivated  than  those  of  resident  proprietors.  There  has  been  no 
very  perceptible  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  or  of  the  land  and  property, 
upon  any  estate  in  this  barony,  except  as  to  the  state  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  proprietor 
himself.  There  has,  however,  on  a number  of  estates,  been  a considerable  deterioration,  caused 
in  most  of  the  cases  by  want  of  means  in  the  proprietor,  but  in  some  by  want  of  liberality  in 
him,  or  of  superintendence  in  both  the  landlord  and  his  agent.  The  following  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  tenantry,  and  estates  of  the  chief  proprietors  in  this  barony,  will  give  the  best 
idea  how  far  the  circumstances  just  spoken  of  seem  to  affect  those  estates.  It  has  been  drawn 
up  from  information  furnished  by  several  of  the  most  intelligent  and  best  informed  persons  in 
the  barony  and  confirmed  by  the  inquiries  and  observations  of  the  English  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, when  going  through  the  district. 

No.  1.  Non-resident,  wealthy;  state  of  property  generally  good,  from  old  leases  at  reason- 
able rents ; gives  no  encouragement  for  improvement,  and  takes  from  tenants  at  will  the 
highest  rents. 
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No.  2.  Non-resident,  moderate  means;  state  of  property  generally  good,  from  having  good 
tenants,  though  tenants  at  will,  from  their  confidence  in  their  landlord. 

No.  3.  Non-resident,  moderate  means  ; state  of  property  had,  from  having  a large  propor- 
tion in  mountain  tract,  and  tenants  in  common,  and  want  of  superintendence  of  proprietor  or 
agent. 

No.  4.  Non-resident,  wealthy ; state  of  property  generally  good,  from  the  leases  being 
renewed  on  moderate  terms  when  the  tenant  requires  it,  and  from  there  being  little  subdi- 
viding of  land. 

No.  5.  Resident,  wealthy ; state  of  property  good,  from  the  rents  being  moderate,  and  from 
the  liberal  disposition  of  the  landlord. 

No.  6.  Absentee ; state  of  property  bad,  from  landlord’s  want  of  means,  and  also  from  his 
allowing  the  tenants  to  subdivide  the  land  among  their  children. 

No.  7.  Resident,  wealthy ; state  of  property  good,  from  large  farms,  good  land,  and  good 
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tenants. 

No.  8.  Resident,  wealthy ; state  of  property  good,  from  allowances  for  improvements,  and 
also  improvements  in  buildings,  &c.,  made  by  the  late  proprietor. 

No.  9.  Resident,  poor;  state  of  property  bad,  generally  (but  a portion  good  from  being  let 
in  large  farms)  from  subdivision  by  the  late  proprietor  for  the  purpose  of  creating  forty 
shilling  freeholders. 

No.  10.  Non-resident,  wealthy;  state  of  property  good,  from  making  allowance  to  tenants 
for  lime,  buildings,  &c.,  from  the  liberal  disposition  of  the  landlord,  and  from  the  careful 
superintendence  of  the  agent. 

No.  11.  Generally  resident,  moderate  means;  state  of  property  bad,  from  being  let  to  mid- 
dle-men, and  subdivided  by  them,  and  also  from  high  rents. 

No.  12.  Resident,  fair  means ; state  of  property  good,  from  the  superintendence  and  liberal 
disposition  of  the  landlord. 

No.  13.  Absentee,  poor ; state  of  property  bad,  from  want  of  means  and  superintendence  in 
the  landlord,  and  from  subdivision  of  land. 

No.  14.  Non-resident,  wealthy ; part  of  property  good,  from  being  let  on  long  leases  to 
good  tenants,  and  part  bad  from  much  subdivision  of  the  land. 

No.  15.  Non-resident,  moderate  means;  state  of  property  good,  from  farms  being  rather 
large,  with  leases  at  reduced  rents. 

No.  16.  Resident ; state  of  property  bad,  from  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  proprietor. 

No.  17.  Non-resident,  moderate  means;  state  of  property  very  bad,  from  long  leases 
granted  to  small  holders,  and  the  subdivision  of  the  land  by  them  being  permitted  to  a great 
extent. 

No.  18.  Resident,  wealthy  ; state  of  property  good,  from  extensive  means,  liberal  disposition, 
and  personal  superintendence  of  the  landlord,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  make  improve- 
ments. 

No.  19.  Resident,  wealthy ; state  of  property  good,  from  great  part  being  held  by  the  pro- 
prietor, and  from  good  means  and  good  farming. 

No.  20.  Resident,  wealthy;  state  of  property  good,  from  liberality  of  landlord  in  allowing 
for  improvements,  and  taking  moderate  rents. 

The  causes  that  have  led  proprietors  to  become  absentees,  have  been  chiefly  pecuniary 
embarrassments. 

There  is  not  much  difference  in  rents  charged  for  the  same  quality  of  land  by  different  Effect  of  Tenures 
landlords,  or  in  different  districts  of  this  barony.  upon  Rent. 

The  courts  in  letting  land  require  two  securities  for  two  years’  rent. 

Agents  are  paid  5 per  cent.,  exclusive  of  the  rent ; this,  however,  is  an  understood  charge, 
and  specified  in  the  leases,  but  most  exorbitant  sums  are  frequently  charged  for  leases.  The 
law  agent  of  one  proprietor  charges  £4.  4j.  for'  filling  up  a lease,  exclusive  of  the  stamps.  One 
witness  was  charged  £9,  and  another  £13,  for  the  lease  of  a few  acres  of  land. 

There  is  no  perceptible  difference  between  the  condition  of  tenants  holding  under  the  courts, 
and  that  of  tenants  on  other  .estates,  or  in  the  general  management  of  the  property.  The 
agents  under  the  courts  have  no  means  of  encouraging  improvements,  or  of  assisting  tenants, 
but  by  applying  to  the  court  for  that  purpose,  when  the  request  is  granted  if  considered  a 
proper  one.  This  application  is  also  expensive,  costing  from  £10  to  £50,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

On  the  signing  of  a lease  a compliment  is  almost  always  expected  either  by  the  agent 
himself,  or  by  his  wife,  or  by  both.  Three  years  ago  a tenant  on  an  estate  in  this  barony 
gave  20  guineas  on  getting  a lease  for  15  acres,  and  on  another  estate  100  guineas  were 
given  for  a lease  of  130  acres.  Tenants  are  also  in  the  habit  of  grazing  the  agent’s  sheep  in 
winter,  of  carting  his  turf  and  hay,  and  making  him  other  presents.  Proprietors  receiving 
their  own  rents  require  also  agent’s  fees  if  these  be  specified  in  the  lease,  but  do  not  require 
compliments  on  the  signing  of  leases. 

A receipt  is  given  for  rent  paid  in  full,  and  an  acknowledgment  for  a sum  paid  on  account, 
and  tenants  are  not  required  to  defray  the  expense  of  receipts. 

The  farms  of  this  barony  are  held  principally  under  lease ; 1,737  acres  are  occupied  by  Leases, 
the  proprietors ; no  land  is  known  to  be  held  by  lease  of  lives,  renewable  for  ever.  The  leases 
now  granted  are  more  generally  for  one  life,  or  21  years  ; some,  however,  still  grant  them  for 
three  lives,  or  31  years,  and  others  for  41  years;  12,442  acres  are  held  by  tenants  at  will. 

Tenancy  at  will  is  rather  more  common  now  than  formerly,  chiefly  on  account  of  political 
motives,  and  from  the  general  and  increasing  wish  among  landlords  to  have  greater  control 
over  their  tenants  and  property.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  length  of  the  tenures  granted 
by  different  classes  of  landlords,  except  that  on  college  lands ; some  of  the  leases  are  for  ever. 
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and  that  the  courts  only  give  leases  for  seven  years.  There  has  not  been  much  alteration 
made  in  this  district  in  shortening  or  lengthening  leases ; some,  however,  are  shortened.  The 
tenants  generally  prefer  long  leases,  but  from  the  frequent  depression  of  prices  they  are  much 
less  anxious  cn  the  subject  than  they  used  to  be ; and  landlords  are  not  desirous  of  giving 
leases  at  all,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned.  It  is  generally  observable  that  long  leases 
promote  improvement,  and  lead  to  the  expenditure  of  capital  on  the  farm  by  the  tenant ; but 
this  chiefly  depends  on  the  tenant’s  industry,  intelligence,  and  capital.  Lands  held  at  will  are 
usually  less  improved  than  those  held  under  lease,  unless  the  tenant  has  confidence  in  the 
liberality  and  justice  of  his  landlord.  The  inducement  to  let  on  the  long  leases  formerly 
granted,  arose  from  the  desire  of  the  proprietor  to  get  a more  responsible  tenant,  and  to  fix 
the  rent,  as  agricultural  produce  and  the  value  of  land  were  not  then  subject  to  much  fluc- 
tuation. Another  motive  was  to  obtain  large  fines  by  granting  long  leases  at  low  rents. 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  long  leases  may  have  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  landlords 
from  looking  after  the  buildings,  and  other  improvements,  on  his  farm ; but  the  landlords 
here  seldom  look  after  anything  but  rent,  and  'of  that  they  endeavour  to  get  as  much  as 
possible. 

Many  farms  in  the  mountain  districts  are  still  held  in  common,  but  that  tenure  is  now  get- 
ting out  of  fashion,  being  found  very  injurious,  as  the  solvent  and  industrious  tenant  is  by  it 
made  to  pay  for  the  insolvent  and  lazy  one.  Improvements  too  are  prevented  by  it,  as  the 
tenants  never  can  agree  on  any  improvement  to  be  made,  and  they  feel  themselves  insecure, 
each  man  being  made  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  all  the  others.  It  frequently  breeds  quarrels, 
assaults,  and  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  gives  rise  to  constant  appeals  to  the  petty  sessions. 
Mr.  Denis,  magistrate,  stated,  that  the  great  majority  of  cases  before  the  petty  sessions  arose 
from  quarrels  caused  by  tenancy  in  common  on  the  mountains.  Some  landlords  refuse  to  let 
mountain  land  except  in  common,  but  this  sort  of  tenure  generally  arises  from  the  tenants  not 
being  able  to  agree  as  to  the  division  of  the  land,  and  their  inability  to  pay  for  fences  to 
divide  it. 

The  covenants  of  the  lease  granted  by  the  head  landlord  are  usually  continued  by  the  mid- 
dle-man to  the  occupying  tenant,  and  many  more  added.  The  covenants  in  the  present  ex- 
isting leases  are  usually  for  prevention  of  subletting,  reservation  of  the  right  of  royalty,  game, 
&c.,  to  the  landlords ; some  old  duty  services,  presents,  &c.  Turbary  is  generally  restricted, 
and  a few  new  leases  contain  clauses  to  enforce  improved  farming.  Some  granted  by  one 
proprietor  compel  the  tenant  to  consume  on  the  farm  all  the  hay  and  straw  it  produces. 
There  are  no  clauses  specifying  by  whom  drains,  meerings,  farm  buildings,  &c.,  are  to  be  sus- 
tained ; all  this,  as  a matter  of  course,  is  thrown  upon  the  tenant. 

There  are  no  clauses  stipulating  that  a certain  proportion  of  the  produce  should  be  annually 
expended  in  improvements;  such  clauses  would,  of  course,  be  of  incalculable  benefit,  but  the 
landlord  should  make  a proportionate  allowance  in  the  rent,  otherwise  they  would  not  be 
practicable,  as  the  tenant  always  pays,  in  rent,  every  farthing  beyond  the  actual  expense  of 
cultivation,  and  of  a miserable  subsistence  for  himself  and  family. 

Clauses  enforcing  a good  system  of  farming  could  be  complied  with  by  the  tenantry  but  in 
very  few  instances,  from  want  of  capital. 

The  tenant  always  exhausts  the  land  towards  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  unless  he  feels 
great  confidence  in  his  landlord.  This  system,  of  course,  tends  greatly  to  lessen  production. 
If  both  landlord  and  tenant  possessed  sufficient  capital,  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  the 
landlord  should,  on  the  expiration  of  the  tenant’s  lease,  be  compelled  to  take  all  improvements 
at  a fair  valuation,  the  tenant  being  made  liable  to  pay  damages  for  wilful  neglect ; but  it  is 
feared  that  one  or  the  other  of  them  would,  in  many  cases,  be  found  not  to  have  sufficient 
capital  to  comply  with  such  conditions. 

All  persons  letting  land  to  others  for  which  they  themselves  pay  rent,  are,  strictly  speaking, 
middle-men ; but  where  they  hold  by  a very  long  lease,  such  as  above  100  years,  and  at  a 
trifling  rent,  they  are  considered  more  as  proprietors  than  as  middle-men.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  chief  estates  in  this  barony  are  thus  held,  and  the  trifling  quit-rent  which  the  lessees  of 
them  pay,  does  not  cause  them  to  be  looked  upon  as  middle-men. 

According  to  the  returns  obtained  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  about  one-eighth  of  the 
barony,  or  5,707  acres,  is  held  under  middle-men.  There  are  sometimes  four  or  five  mid- 
dle-men holding  the  same  land  from  one  to  another,  but  more  usually  two  or  three. 

It  is  not  known  that  where  any  one  of  the  middle-men  has  failed  in  paying  his  landlord,  the 
tenant  has  been  called  upon  to  pay  the  rent  a second  time,  as  the  head  landlord  generally 
gives  notice  to  the  occupying  tenant  to  pay  the  rent . to  him,  and  his  receipt  is  good  against 
the  middle-man,  as  far  as  its  amount  goes. 

Necessity  sometimes,  obliges  the  landlord  to  overlook  the  claim  of  an  old  tenant,  and  accept 
a new  one  at  a higher  rent,  but  this  far  more  frequently  arises  from  avarice,  political  causes, 
and  sectarian  spirit.  There  are  many  cases  of  farms  changing  their  occupants  frequently 
wfithin  a few  years,  which  has  led  to  a great  deal  of  bad  feeling.  The  tenantry  in  these  cases 
were  almost  always  ruined.  In  some  of  them  the  rents  were  raised  above  the  average  of  the 
neighbourhood ; but  the  most  usual  motive  to  these  changes  of  tenants  was  to  enable  the 
landlord  to  exact  a high  premium,  or  the  agent  a large  fee,  (the  latter  much  more  frequently 
than  the  former,)  from  the  new  tenant. 

Tenants  in  possession  without  a lease,  when  about  to  leave  their  farms,  frequently  dispose 
of  them,  if  the  landlord  consents  to  such  a transfer,  which  he  generally  does  when  he  is  offered 
an  equally  or  more  responsible  tenant.  An  inducement  frequently  held  out  to  the  landlord  to 
consent  to  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  new  tenant  is  to  pay  a part  or  the  whole  of  the  arrears 
of  rent  due  by  the  outgoing,  occupier. 

The  middle-man  havipg  no  permanent  interest  in  the  good  of  the  land,  is  almost  always 
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induced  to  press  the  occupier  more  than  his  head  landlord  would  find  it  his  interest  to  do, 
thouo-h  this  depends  much  upon  his  means  and  disposition.  In  a few  instances  here  the 
landlord  has  obviated  this  evil  by  reducing  the  rent  of  the  middle-man,  agreeing  with  him 
that  he  should  make  a similar  reduction  to  the  tenant.  This  is  the  only  way  of  preventing 
the  middle-man  from  taking  advantage  of  any  liberality  the  landlord  might  exercise  (as 
giving  a specific  sum  regularly  to-  the  occupier  by  way  of  reduction  of  rent,  &c.),  but  it  can 
only  be  done  where  the  latter  receives  a large  proportion  of  the  total  rent.  Middle-men 
generally  contrive  that  the  leases  of  their  tenants  shall  expire  a year  before  their  own,  in  order 
to  turn  them  out,  and  thus  prevent  their  getting  a preference  over  themselves  for  a new  lease. 
Of  late  years  middle-men  have  for  this  purpose  discont  inued  giving  leases  at  all  to  their  tenants. 

The  tenant  may  perhaps  sometimes  feel  a disadvantage  in  dealing  with  a middle-man 
instead  of  the  head  landlord,  who  might  in  seasons  of  failure  grant  him  time  or  an  abatement 
of  the  year’s  rent,  though  this  can  be  but  rarely  the  case,  inasmuch  as  the  head  landlord 
seldom  grants  such  indulgence  to  his  own  immediate  tenantry : in  some  cases  the  landlord 
grants  it  to  the  middle-man,  and  he  to  the  occupying  tenant.  Neither  is  it  probable  that  the 
proprietors  are  prevented  by  the  existence  of  middle-men  from  improving  their  estates  by 
loans  of  capital,  and  other  assistance  to  their  tenants,  as  such  assistance  is  seldom  given  by 
them  when  letting  immediately  to  the  occupier.  The  disposition  to  let  lands  to  middle-men 
is  very  fast  decreasing,  or  rather  it  is  almost  exploded,  and  the  system  now  exists  only  under 
old  leases  which  have  not  yet  expired ; the  feeling  against  it  is  almost  universal,  and  equally 
strong  among  landlords  and  tenants  : the  new  leases  almost  always  contain  clauses  against 
.subletting,  though  the  act  against  subletting  is  alone  sufficient  to  prevent  it.  The  leases  of 
the  college  lands  are  the  only  exception.  Upon  one  or  two  neglected  estates  in  the  barony 
the  prevention  has  not  been  and  is  not  enforced,  and  those  properties  are  in  consequence  in  a 
very  bad  state. 

All  the  witnesses  agreed  that  middle-men  would  not  exist  in  any  country  which  was  under 
a proper  system  of  society,  and  where  the  proprietors  performed  the  important  duties  which 
the  injunctions  of  God  and  man  render  morally  incumbent  upon  them.  Some  of  the  wit- 
nesses observed  that,  as  unfortunately  this  was  not  the  case  in  Ireland,  those  middle-men,  who 
had  both  the  means  and  disposition  to  treat  the  occupying  tenant  and  the  poor  with  indul- 
gence, (and  they  contended  that  there  were  many  such  middle-men,)  supplied  in  part  the 
place  of  resident  landlords,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  was  the  extraordinary  and  lamentable  state  of 
the  country  which  had  given  rise  to  middle-men,  and  rendered  them  necessary  under  existing 
circumstances.  In  a good  state  of  connexion  between  landlord  and  occupier,  that  which  now 
forms  the  subsistence  of  middle-men  would  obviously  be  either  rent  to  the  landlord,  or  profit  to 
the  tenant ; but  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  of  these  two  would  be  most 
likely  to  benefit,  and  do  generally,  by  the  absence  of  middle-men.  Some  of  the  witnesses  and 
other  persons  consulted  think  that  the  landlord  derives  all  the  benefit,  and  requires  as  much 
rent  for  his  land,  when  dealing  direct  with  the  occupier,  as  the  middle-man  received ; others 
think,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  proprietor  lets  it  as  low,  or  nearly  as  low,  to  the  occupier  as  he 
did  to  the  middle-man  (unless  it  had  previously  been  let  to  the  middle-man  at  a very  inade- 
quate rent,  under  some  old  lease  or  for  a fine)  ; and  a third  party  think  that  the  advantage  of 
the  cessation  of  the  middle-man’s  lease  is  shared  between  the  landlord  and  tenant.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  fix  a rule,  and  to  state  which  of  these  three  practices  is  the  most  prevalent,  inasmuch 
as  it  seems  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  means  and  disposition  of  the  proprietor,  and  to  vary 
accordingly;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  benefit  would  seem  to  be  divided  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant, — not  however  in  equal  shares,  that  of  the  proprietor  being  in  general  con- 
siderably the  larger. 


Appendix  (P.) 


Landlord  and 
Tenant. 

Leinster. 
County  Wicklow. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

John  Power,  Esq.  - 
Francis  Sadleir,  Esq. 

Bar.  Talbotslown, 
Upper. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  21. 

There  are  two  estates  in  the  barony,  which  are  held  under  the  Court  of  Chancery  or 
Exchequer.  The  rental  of  both  together  amounts  to  above  £1,000  per  annum. — (Flanagan.) 

■ There  is  Bishop’s  land  that  lets  for  at  least  £1,500  per  annum. 

The  following  shows  the  quantity  of  glebe  in  the  barony : — 


Parishes.  Acres  of  Glebe. 

Kilmanaheen 14 

Cloney A small  glebe. 

Kiisharry The  tithes  are  claimed  by 

a lay-proprietor,  who  has  not  been  able,  on  account  of 
some  legal  difficulties,  to  collect  them  for  10  or  12  years. 

Kilfenora 231 

Kilmacrihy 3i 

Killilagh 1£ 


Munster. 
County  Clare. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Corcomroe. 


Tenure. 

Head  Landlord. 


“ There  is  no  college  land  as  far  as  I know.” — (Flanagan.) The  tenantry  under  the 

courts  get  very  short  leases,  but  take  their  lands  at  a lower  rate  than  under  common  land- 
lords; the  tenants  on  the  bishop’s  lands  get  19  years’  leases,  but  no  allowances  are  ever  made 
to  the  tenants,  who  pay  a less  rent  than  other  tenants. — (Flanagan.) 

The  proportion  of  land  held  by  resident  landlords  and  absentees  in  this  barony  are  as  Resident  and  Non-' 
foil  • 1 J resident  Landlords, 
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Landlord  and 
Tenant. 


Munster. 
County  Clare. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  3.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Corcomroe. 


Belonging  to  Belonging  to  Non- 
Besident  Landlords,  resident  Landlords. 


Kilmapaheen 
Cloney  . 
Kilshany  . 
Kilfenora  . 
Kilmacrihy 
Killilagh 


all  . . 

nine-tenths 
three-fourths 
all  . . 

all’ 


none. 

one-tenth. 

one-fourth. 

none. 

all  except  1,000  acres 
none. 


In  Kilshany  parish  there  is  about  one-fourth  with  no  landlord  or  agent  resident  on  the  pro- 
perty; and  in  Kilmacrihy,  about  1,000  acres,  the  agent  over  which  lives  in  the  next  baronv 
A ii  -1S  not  consi(Jei'ed  an  absentee  unless  he  resides  all  the  year  out  of  Ireland.  3' 
ihe  following  are  the  statements  of  various  witnesses  as  to  the  comparative  state  of  the 


Effects  of  Tenures 
upon  Rent 


population  on  the  estates  of  residents  and  absentees . 

Mr.  Mil  Flanagan  says,  that  the  tenantry  on  absentees’  property  are,  of  the  two,  in  the  worse 
condition,  and  the  labourers  less  employed. 

Archdeacon  Whitty  says,  that  the  tenantry  on  absentees’  estates  are  in  the  worse  condition 
and  the  labourers  less  employed.  ' 

John  Macnamara,  Esq.,  j.  p.,  says,  that  on  the  principal  absentee  property  he  knows  in  the 

\TY’r  , t™ants  are  'n  an  eclua^  condition  to  those  on  the  average  of  residents’  estates. 

Mr.  John  Flanagan  says,  that  the  tenants  on  absentee  property  are  in  the  best  condition 
but  the  labourers  less  employed.  * 

,,  Mr.  Patrick  Hayes  says,  that  the  tenants  on  absentee  property  are  in  worse  condition,  and 
the  labourers  less  employed. 

Mr.  Daly  says,  that  he  sees  no  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  tenantry,  but  labourers  are 

more  employed  on  residents’ estates. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  cultivation  of  the  estates  of  residents,  as  compared  with  those 
ot  absentees,  the  evidence  is  as  follows : — 

Mr.  M.  Flanagan  says,  that  the  estates  of  residents  are  the  best  cultivated,  but  the 
absentees  rents  lower. 

Archdeacon  Whitty  says,  that  the  estates  of  residents  are  the  best  cultivated,  but  the 
absentees  rents  lower. 

Mr  John  Flanagan  says,  that  the  estates  of  residents  are  the  best  cultivated,  but  there  is 
no  chtierence  in  the  allowance  made  for  improvements,  and  the  absentees’  rents  are  the  hfohest. 

Mr.  Fatnck  Hayes  says,  that  the  estates  of  residents  are  the  best  cultivated,  and  the  tenants 
lowest  m°St  enC°Uragement  t0  lmProve>  but  the  rents  on  absentees’  property  are  the 

Mr.  Daly  says,  that  tenants  are  more  inclined  to  improve,  and  receive  more  encouragement 
to  do  so  on  residents  property,  but  that  rents  are  higher  on  residents’  estates. 

Ihe  resident  landlords,  it  is  said,  sometimes  make  allowances  for  bad  years;  the  absentees 

alone  insist  on  receiving  their  rents  in  such  cas e.—(Dean  Stackpole,  and  others.) The  estates 

of  resident . proprietors  are  said  to  be  better  cultivated,  because  the  peasantry  see  the  improved 
mode  O!  tillage  introduced  by  some  resident  proprietors.  Green  crops,  such  as  mangel-wurzel 
and  clover,  are  now  becoming  pretty  general  in  this  barony. — {Dean  Stackpole .) — —The  cir- 
cumstances which  have  led  any  of  the  proprietors  of  the  neighbourhood  to  live  away  from  their 
properties  are  various;  many  of  them  have  no  houses  on  their  properties,  and  any  who  have 
property  m any  other  county  prefer  living  elsewhere,  this  county  being  so  bleak  in  winter 

.o  gjeat  difference  can  be  pointed  out  between  the  rates  of  rent  which  different  landlords 
receive  from  their  tenants.  The  security  required  for  rent,  when  land  is  held  under  the  Courts 
of  Chancery  and  Exchequer,  is  to  the  amount  of  double  the  rent.  The  witnesses  had  never 
known  any  instances  in  this  barony  of  rent  being  paid  twice  over  by  the  tenants  on  litigated 
property ; there  is  no  payment  usually  made  here  to  agents  exclusive  of  the  rent.  The  fees  on 
leases  under  the  Courts  are  higher  than  on  other  leases;  the  tenants  find  it  very  uncomfortable 
to  be  perpetually  (every  three  years)  liable  to  be  disturbed  in  their  possession  of  the  land. 

- Ihe  witnesses  had  not  heard  any  instance  of  agents  under  the  Courts  requiring  hush  money 
for  time  to  make  up  the  rent.  No  particular  instances  of  hardship  were  stated  to  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  as  having  been  incurred  by  tenants  under  the  Courts.  The  two  properties 
under  the  Courts,  with  which  the  witnesses  were  acquainted,  are  not,  they  say,  worse  managed 
than  other  properties,  plough  the  land  is  let  for  only  a short  term,  the  same  tenants  remain 
on  the  farms,  and  they  do  not  pay  the  agents’  fees  in  addition  to  the  rent.  No  instances  were 
mentioned  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  of  the  agents  under  the  Courts  requiring  compliments 
on  the  tenants  obtaining  leases.  ° 1 

It  is  not  usual  when  proprietors  receive  their  own  rents  to  require  agents’  fees  in  addition  to 
the  rent ; but  it  is  said  that  a compliment  is  often  made  to  the  lady  of  the  house  when  a lease 
is  signed.  When  rents  are  paid  in  full  stamped  receipts  are  given;  when  rents  are  only  paid 
in  part  a docket  is  commonly  given,  but  sometimes  not.  The  tenants  do  not  pay  for  the 
receipt  stamps.  1 J 

The  farms  in  the  barony  are  generally  held  under  lease.— (Archdeacon  Whitty,  Dean 

totackpole.) -The  extent  of  land  in  each  parish  of  the  barony  in  the  occupation  of  the  pro- 

prietors,  is  as  follows : — r r 

In  Kilmanaheen  parish 
Cloney 


Kilshany 

Kilfenora 

Kilmacrihy 

Killilagh 


about  100  acres, 
none. 

18  acres. 
40  do. 
100  do. 

20  do. 
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into  the.  CONDITION  of  the  POORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND. 

A good  deal  of  land  is  held  under  very  long  leases. 

In  Kilmanaheen  parish  2,000  or  3,000  acres  are  under  leases  of  lives  renewable  for  ever. 

In  Cloney  „ 574  acres  ditto  ditto 

In  Kilfenora  parish  most  of  the  property  is  held  under  a 999  years’  lease. 

In  Kihnacrihy  parish  about  1,000  acres  are  held  for  a similar  term. 

It  is  common  to  grant  leases  for  one  or  three  lives. — ( MacEnertny , Cummins.) 

Held  by  Tenants  at  will. 

In  Kilfenora  parish  ....  about  one-half. 

Cloney  „ . ...  about  one-half. 

Kilshenny  „ ....  about  one-third. 

Kilfenora  „ . . - . . about  three-fourths. 

Kilmacrihy  „ ....  about  one-half. 

Killilagh  „ ....  about  450  acres. 

Tenancy  at  will  is  preferred  by  the  landlord  more  generally  now  than  formerly,  because 
the  peasantry  have  in  so  many  instances  voted  against  their  landlords  that  the  latter  do  not 
like  now  to  put  their  tenants  in  the  position  to  do  so  again. — (Archdeacon  Whitty,  and  others.) 

— —The  ordinary  term  of  leases  is  for  21  years  and  one  life. — (Dean  Stackpole .) Terms 

of  three  lives  are  also  frequently  given.  The  Bishop’s  land  is  let  for  19  or  21  years;  glebe 
land  is  let  for  the  same  time.  There  appears  to  be  no  difference  in  the  terms  given  by  resi- 
dent and  absentee  landlords. — ( MacEnertny , Cummins .) Landlords  are  now  shortening 

their  leases  a good  deal ; they  prefer  giving  short  leases  on  account  of  the  increasing  value  of 

land. — (Dean  Stcic/qmle.) Long  leases  are  said  by  some  not  to  induce  the  expenditure  of 

capital  by  the  fanner.  “From  observation,”  said  Dean  Stackpole,  “I  would  not  say  that 
long  leases  here  have  had  that  effect.”  There  is  more  capital  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have 

long  leases  than  of  those  who  have  short  leases. — ( Macarthy , Flanagan .) In  the  vicinity  of 

the  towns,  said  Archdeacon  Whitty,  I think  that  long  leases  have  promoted  improvement, 
but  not  at  a distance  in  the  country.  “ We  think  that  we  can  see  a difference  decidedly  in 

favour  of  lands  let  on  lease.” — ( MacEnertny , Cummins.) The  buildings  are  kept  in  better 

repair  where  there  are  long  leases.  - “ Where  there  are  no  leases  buildings  .are  very  little 
taken  care  of ; the  farmers  who  have  leases  take  better  care  of  the  buildings  than  most  land- 
lords who  give  no  leases.” — ( MacEnertny , Cummins.) 

“ Tenancy  in  common  was  very  much  the  custom  formerly;  now  the  landlords  are  all 

endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  it.” — (Mr.  O'Brien,  Dean  Stackpole.) The  practice  is  decidedly 

injurious.  All  the  witnesses  agree  that  it  is  calculated  to  make  the  industrious  man  as  poor 
as  the  idle  man.  There  is  no  doubt  that  letting  in  large  tracts  to  a number  of  tenants  pre- 
vents enclosure,  drainage,  and  improvement.  It  is  true  that  each  by  the  lease  in  such  cases 
is  answerable  for  the  rent  of  every  other,  but  it  was  found  so  very  injurious  that  landlords  are 
now  endeavouring  to  get  their  tenants  in  common  to  subdivide  their  farms,  and  to  make  each 
man  liable  for  his  own  portion.  All  agreed  that  tenancy  in  common  leads  to  a feeling  of 
insecurity  on  the  part  of  all  the  peasantry,  and  is  frequently  the  cause  of  disturbance.  “ Many 
cases  of  assault,”  said  several  magistrates,  “ come  before  us  at  petty  sessions,  arising  from 
disputes  amongst  the  tenants  as  to  encroachment.”  When  large  tracts  of  grazing  land  are  let 
to  a number  of  tenants  in  common,  it  leads  to  disputes  as  to  the  number  of  beasts  each  is  to 
feed.  Formerly  landlords  refused  to  let  mountain  land,  except  in  common,  but  now  they  will 
not  let  land  in  common  for  any  purpose. 

Middle-men  generally  contrive  to  become  themselves  the  occupying  tenants  at  the  expiration 
of  their  leases. 

The  leases  here  generally  contain  few  provisions  beyond  those  which  relate  to  the  length  of 
the  leases  and  the  rent  to  be  paid ; but  there  is  always  a clause  of  surrender,  to  empower  the 
tenant  to  give  up  the  farm  at  his  option.  A clause  is  usually  inserted  to  prevent  the  tenants 
From  cutting  more  turf  than  they  require  for  their  own  use;  and  there  is  a clause  in  most 

leases  to  prevent  the  burning  of  land. — (Gannahaty  Ferns.) No  clauses  are  inserted  to 

bind  the  tenant  to  use  all  the  straw,  and  manure  made  from  it,  upon  the  farm  ; nor  is  there 
any  clause  to  prevent  a farmer  from  treating  his  land  and  cropping  it  as  he  likes ; nor  is  it 
usual  to  insert  any  provisions  with  respect  to  the  buildings,  the  fencings,  the  meerings,  or 
any  former  improvements;  nor  was  any  instance  known  of  a stipulation  that  the  tenant  should 
lay  out  a certain  sum  on  the  land,  or  upon  farm-buildings.  Those  present  could  not  give  an 
opinion  as  to  what  would  be  the  probable  effect  of  such  clauses.  It  was  their  opinion  that,  if 
clauses  were  inserted  enforcing  the  English  system  of  farming,  there  would  be  great  difficulty 
in  enforcing  them,  because  the  people  do  not  understand  the  English  system.  It  is  common 
here,  towards  the  expiration  of  a lease,  for  the  tenant  to  exhaust  the  land.  There  is  a very 
old  life  in  the  lease  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  the  tenants  are  all  getting  all  they  can  out  of  the 
land. — ( Geraghty .) Land  just  out  of  lease  is  in  general  much  exhausted.  The  pro- 

ductiveness of  land  which  has  been  thus  exhausted  is  of  course  injured,  but  this  barony  is  so 
near  the  sea-coast,  and  manure  can  be  so  readily  procured,  that  it  is  much  sooner  put  into 

good  condition  than  elsewhere. — ( Geraghty , Ferns.) Some  of  the  witnesses  having  been 

asked  whether  they  thought  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  public, 
as  interested  in  the  abundance  of  production,  that  the  landlord  should  be  compelled  to  take 
all  improvements  and  growing  crops  at  a fair  valuation,  and  that  the  tenant  should  be  liable 
to  pay  damages  for  proved  wilful  neglect  of  the  land.  Archdeacon  Whitty  and  Mr.  John 
M‘Namcira,  as  well  as  MacEnertny,  Cummins,  and  Walsh,  who  are  farmers,  replied  that  they 
thought  such  a law  would  be  beneficial.  The  extension  of  tillage  is  not  prevented  by  cove- 
nants in  leases  in  most  parts  of  the  barony ; but  in  the  rich  feeding  lands  in  Kilfenora  parish 

2 A A A 


Landlord  and 
Tenant. 

Munster. 
County  Clare. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  .T.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Corcomroe. 


Tenancy  in 
common. 


Covenant  in 
Leases. 
Nature  of  the 
Covenants. 
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Landlord;  and 
Tenant. 

Munster. 
County  Glare. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T,  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar  Corcomroe. 


landlords  prevent  their  tenants  from  breaking  up  land:  In  general  the  tenants  are  not  pre- 
vented from  breaking,  up  any  land  that  would  be  really  improved  by  tillage.  The  clauses 
contained  in  leases  never  are,  the  cause  of  tumult  among  tenants- of  any  class. 

A middle-man,  in  the  usual  acceptance  of  the  word,  is  a person  who  has  a lease  for  a short 
term — say  three  lives — and  underlets  the  property  to  others.-  The  quantity  of  land  held  by 
middle-men  in  the  several  parishes  of  the  barony  is  as  follows : — 

In  Kilmanaheen  parish  . . . about  one-fourth  held  under  middle-men. 

Cloney  „ ...  ditto  ditto. 

Kilshany  „ . . . about  one-fifth  held  under  middle-men. 

Ivilfenora  ,,  . . . no  part  of  this  parish  held  under  middle-men. 

Kilmacrihy  „ . . . some  hundred  acres. 

Killilagh  „ ...  about  300  acres.' 

“ The  greatest  number  of  middle-men  we  know  of  who  hold  the  same  land  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  interpose  between  the  actual  occupier  and  the  proprietor,  is  four.” — (Arch- 
deacon Whitty,  Lysaght.) When  the  first  middle-man  has  failed  to  pay- the  landlord,  or 

succeeding,  middle-men  to  pay  those  from  whom  they  hold,  tenants  are  sometimes-  again  called 
upon  to  pay  the  rent.  Dean  Stackpole  stated,  “ I know  instances  of  many  men  coming  to  me 
and  telling  me  that,  although  they  had  paid  the  rent  to  their  immediate  landlord,  yet  their 
head  landlord  was  now  coming  to  seize  the  crops  for  it.”  The  law  to  relieve  a tenant  from  a 

second  demand  appears. not  to  be  very  well  known  or  adhered  to. — (Geraghty , Ferns.) 

Dean  Stackjoole  states,  “ I know  landlords  who  set  their  lands  at  a much  higher  rate  than 
they  are  worth.”  Mr:  Geraghty  says  that  when  leases  are  expiring  every  one  thinks  himself 
at  liberty  to  offer  for  the  farm.  In  Inagh  parish  he  knew  a farm  which  was  held  by  five  or 
six  tenants,  who  were  partners,  and  had  a lease;  their  lease  was  expiring  last  year,  and 
several  other  persons  came  forward  and  bid  for  the  farm,  though  it  was  well  known  that  the 
former  tenants  wished  to  retake  the  farm.  One  of  the  bidders  offered  a rent  considerably 
higher  than  the  former  rent,  and,  the  old  tenants  were  forced  to  give  that  rent,  as  they  wished 
to  remain  on  the  land.  The  landlord  gave  them  the  preference  at  the  advanced  rent.  No 
instances  were  stated  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  of  tenants  from  year  to  year  having  had 
their  rent  raised  or  being  turned  out  of  their  farms  because  others  had  offered  a higher  rent 

for  the  land  which  was  in  their  possession. — ( Geraghty , Ferns.) When  leases  come  to  an 

end  every  one  comfes  forward  to  take  the  farm  that  chooses  before  the  old  tenant  leaves.  Nor 
were  any  instances  mentioned  of  farms  having  changed  occupants  frequently  within  a few 
years.  When  a tenant  is  in  bad  circumstances,  he  sometimes  gets  another  man  to  take  his 
farms,  and  be  answerable  to  the  landlord  for  the  rent  he  owes,  and  on  these  terms  the  landlord 
is  induced  to  accept  the  new  tenant ; but  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  country  for  tenants  to  sell 
their  good-will.  The  landlord  in  such -cases  acts  according  to  his  own  discretion ; he  is  not  in 
any  way  forced  to  any  particular  course  by  the  custom  of  the  country.  In  the  cases  referred 
to  the  new  tenant  pays  up  the  arrears  of  rent  on  coming  into  possession.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  that  middle-men  are  more  harsh  and  strict  with  their  tenants  than  head,  landlords. 
Mr.  MacEnertny  is  acquainted  with  a case  in  which  a proprietor,  who  has  a middle-man  on  his 
estate,  made  a bargain  with  him  about  seven  years  ago,  the  terms  of  which  were  that  a reduc- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  rent  paid  by  the  middle-man,  who  was  to  make  a reduction  of  a 
similar  amount  in  the  rents  of  the  under-tenants.  The  reductions  were  consequently  made, 
and  the  under-tenants  had  the  relief  which  the  head  proprietor  intended  to  give  them ; but 
the  witnesses  in  general  had  never  known  such  a thing  to  be  attempted.  The  only  means  by 
which  a proprietor  can  benefit  his  estate  while  the  occupiers  hold  under  middle-men  seems  to 

be  to  make  a bargain  with  the  middle-men. — ( MacEnertny .) In  bad  seasons  a middle-man’s 

tenants  are  more  pushed  and  distressed  than  the  tenants  of  a head  proprietor.  There  is  a bad 
feeling  towards  the  middle-men,  and  sometimes  towards  the  proprietor  for  having  let  his  land 
to  a middle-man.  No  instances  were  stated  of  proprietors  who  had  expended  largely  on  their 
estates  when  the  middle-men’s  lease  fell  in.  Land  is  not  now  relet  to  middle-men  when  their 
leases  fall  in  ; the  land  in  such  cases  is  usually  let  to  the  occupying  tenants.  Clauses  to  pre- 
vent subletting  are  now  frequently  inserted.  All  the  witnesses  agreed  that  it  would  in  all  cases 
be  better  for  the  land  and  the  tenantry  that  there  should  be  no  middle-men,  inasmuch  as  that 
which  forms  the.  subsistence  of  middle-men  would  be  either  rent  to  the  landlord  or  profit  to  the 
tenant. 


County  Kerry. 
Bar.  Iveragh. 
Tenure. 

Resident  and  Non- 
resident Landlords. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  22. 

“ There  is  no  land  here  held  under  the  Courts.  There  are  43|  reduced  acres  of  college  lands  in 

one-half  of  the  barony;  there  is  no  return  from  the  other  half.” — ( Baronial  Collector.) : 

“ The  difference  of  tenure  of  different  properties  does  not  produce  in  the  condition  of  the 
tenantry  a difference  sufficient  to  be  remarked;  but  the  disposition  of  the  landlord  does  in- 
fluence the  condition  of  the  tenants.” — (Mr.  Butler.) 

“ About  five-sixths  of  the  barony  are  held  under  resident  landlords ; and  the  agents-  of  all 
the  absentee  properties  are  either  resident  or  live  in  the  county.” — (Mr.  James  O'Connell.) 

An  absentee  is  a proprietor  w'ho  fives  regularly  out  of  Ireland ; “ I think  one  who  fives  out  of 

the  comity  is  an  absentee.” — (Mr.  James  O'Connell.) The  tenantry  on  absentee  property, 

in  general,  have  their  farms  at  equal  rents,  but  they  have  less-  encouragement  to  improve  than 
those  on  the  estates  of  resident  proprietors.  An  agent  can  do  less  than  a resident  landlord, 
who  would  always  be  both  well  inclined  towards  his  land,  and  able  to  relieve  his  tenantry. 
“ I should  find  more  tenants  in  good  circumstances  on  the  estates  of  resident  landlords ; the 
estates  of  the  absentees  are  more  burdened  with  over-population  than  any  others.” — (Mr.  James 
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O'Connell.') “The  cultivation  on  absentee  estates  is  not  worse  than  on  others.  One  of  the  Landlord  and 

absentees  of  this  district  resides  in  England,  on  account,  of  having  a large  property  there  ; the  Tenant. 
other  lives  there  for  the  sake  of  society.” — (Mr.  James  O'Connell.) 

A few  instances  have  occurred  of  rents  being  demanded  by  different  parties  for  land  under 
litigation,  and  the  tenants  have  been  much  annoyed  from  not  knowing  whom  to  pay. — (Mr. 
i Uahony.) 

“On  a property  in  Dromod  parish  a man  named  Griffin  who  had  a lease,  and  underlet  the 
land,  lately  died  ; the  right  to  his  property  was  disputed,  and  several. parties  are  trying  to  get  W.J.  vl?  ban  eI*1’ 
the  rents:  from  the  different  tenants,  who  do  not  know  to  whom  they  can  safely  pay  them.’’ — ’ ’ aug  q‘ 

(Mr.  Butler.) . . . Bar.  Iveragh. 

“ Not.  one-eighth  of  the  barony  is  held  under  lease  by  the  occupying  tenants.” — (Mr.  James  i 

O'Connell.) -“  Very  little  land  is  occupied  by  proprietors ; none  but  their  demesnes.” — (Mr.  Effect  of  Tenure 

Butler.) About  one-fifth  of  the  whole  barony  is  held  under  leases  for  lives  renewable  for  on  lient- 

ever  (not  by  occupying  tenants). — (Mr.  James  O'Connell.) At  present  it  is  not  usual  to  Leases. 

grant  leases  for  any  term, — (Mr.  Chute.) About -seven-eighths  of  the  barony  are  occupied 

by  tenants-at-will.  This  tenure  is  much  more  common  than  formerly.  Mr.  James  O'Gormell 
says,  “ I never  grant  any  leases.  If  I were  to  insert  clauses  to  protect  my  interest  in  every  way 
that  I thought  necessary,  I still  make  my  tenant  a stronger  man  in  oasehe  chooses  to  act  con- 
trary to  the- terms;  I much  preferlaying  out- my  own  money  where  extra  capital  is  necessary. 

I also  know  the  difficulty  of  preventing  the  farms  being  subdivided  among  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters as  they  marry ; and  if  I gave  a farmer  a;  lease!  I-  should  have  no  hope  of  inserting  a clause 
so  strictly  guarded  that  I could  not  be  loaded.”  The' College  of  Dublin  gives  leases  for  ‘20 
years)  and  renews  every  third  year,  increasing  rent  and  fines : ‘20  years  is  the  usual  length  of 
leases  with  all  landlords.  Leases  now  are  given  more  ’rarely,  and,  when  given,  for  shorter 

terms  than  formerly. — (Mr.  James  O’Connell .) Tenants  would  all  prefer  long. leases,  and 

the  witnesses  do  not  doubt  that  long  leases  induce  the  expenditure  of  capital  by  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Butler  says,  “ A man  who  has  capital  certainly  tides,  and  is  more  likely,  to  obtain  a lease ; 
and  he  thinks  it  an  advantage  to  get  it  for  as  long  a period  as  possible:  long -leases  certainly 
promote  improvement.”  Mr.  O'Connell  says,  “ In  Dromod  parish  long  leases  were  given  on 
a considerable  property,  and  I can  see  a great  improvement  on -it  as  compared  with 
land  that  lias  been  held  lor  shorter  terms.”  The  difficulty  of  dealing  -with  a pauper  tenantry, 
and  a desire  to  fix  the  amount  of  rent,  were  inducements  formerly  with  proprietors- to  let  lands 
on  long  leases.  “ Middle-men  have  always  been  customary  in  Ireland,  from  the  time  of  the 

forfeited  estates.” — (Mr.  O'Connell.) “The. pauper  tenantry  were  ve'ry  much  brought  in 

by  middle-men;  leases  were  formerly  given  to  obtain  population.” — (Mr.  Butler.) 

As  to  the  state  of  farm-buildings,  &c.,  held  under  long  and  short  leases,  Mr.  O’Connell 
cannot  see  any  distinction. — Mr.  Butler  says,  “In  a:  long  lease  the  landlord  neglects  them, 
and  the  tenant  often  leaves  the  buildings  out  of  order,  at  the  end.  During  the  lease  the-  land- 
lord seldom  makes -any  remark ; and  ultimately  they  may -be  so  bad,  that  the-  tenant  is  not  able 
to  repair  them.” 

A considerable  quantity  of  larid  is' held  in  common,  but- it  is  not  usual  now  to  let  farms  in  that  Tenancy  in 
-manner.  Mr.  Butler- says,  “Tenancy  in  common  is  of  this  nature  : a farm -is  let  among  many  common, 
tenants,  from  about  1 5 - in  number  t-o  two ; -each  man  pays  a certain  rent  to  the  landlord,  and 
keeps  a certain  number  of  cattle  on  a common  pasture ; the  tenants  agree  iamong  themselves 
what  land  each  man  shall  till  and  crop,  but  whenever  that  land  is  grass  it  is  pastured  in  com- 
mon. Every  man  fences  his  own  piece  of  tillageland,  or  makes  bis  share  of  the  common  fence ; he 
is  also  liable  for  the  rent  of  the  whole  ; but  more  than  his  own  share  is  never  required  by  the 
landlord,  though  the  other  tenants  may  be  defaulters.  The  consequences  of  tenancy  in  common 
are,  that  there  are:  perpetual  quarrels  among- the  whole  body ; that  they  very- seldom  can  All 
agree  about  any  new  fencing  or  improvement, -and  if  one  man  disagrees  a- stop  is  probably  put:  to 
the  work  ; that  in  things- where  they  do.  agree  the  job  is  often  done,  very  siightly  and  imper- 
fectly by  ally  because  no  man  chooses-  to-  bestow  more  labour  than  he-  sees  the  idlest  of  his  fellow- 
tenants  doing  : and  even  in  fencing  their  own  tillage  ground  they:  make  the  ditches  worse  than 
if  they  were  always  to  remain  for  their  individual  benefit.  Landlords -see  the  evils  of  this  kind  of 
holding,  and  in  some  cases  have  persuaded  their  tenants  to  separate  their  , portions  of  land  one 
from  another,  and  occupy  land  hold  as  distinct  tenants  before  the  lease  to  them  all  had -expired.” — 

The  same  witness. adds,  “It  leads  to  constant- squabbling,  mid  checks  all -sorts  of  improvement. 

No  man  can  improve  any  piece  of  land  without  Ins  partners  also  benefittin.g,  and  if.  they  are  -not 
all  equally  able  and  willing  the  ground  • remains  unimproved  ; the.praclice  is  injurious  to  the 
industrious  tenant.  It  would  certainly- tend  to  the  improvement  of  mountain  districts : if  the 
nature  of  the  lease  were  altered.  Mountain  land  that  has  been  let  in  distinct  parens  has  been 
much  more  improved  than  that  let  r in  common.  All  landlords  are  now  anxious  to  let  their 
mountain  land  in  distinct  and  separate  farms.”  “ Constant  disputes  relative  to  land  in  common 
come  before  me  at  petty  sessions  ; they  will  dispute  about  the  grass  • eaten  by  a.  goose.” — 

(Mr.  Chute.) 

Tire  covenants  of  leases  from  head  landlords  are  continued  by  intermediate  landlords  to  the  Covenants  in 

occupying  tenants,  but  the  same  terms  are  not  given. — ( Walsh.) The  common  clauses  are.  Leases. 

for  payment  of  rent,  power  of  surrender  and  quiet  quittance  at  the  end  of  the  term,  care  of 

farm-buildings,  non-subletting,  and  non-alienation. — (Walsh.) No  clauses  are  introduced 

relative  to  a particular  system  of  farming,-  manure,  expenditure  on  improvement,  See.  Mr. 

J.  O'Connell  says,  “ I could  let  land  with  a clause  to  cultivate  wild  land,  but  I think  no  clause 
enforcing  a particular  mode  of  cultivation  would  be  effective,  except  under  the  immediate  eye 
of  the  landlord.”  “Want  of  capital  among  the  tenants,  the  smallness  of  their  holdings, 
and  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  are  the  circumstances  which  prevent  such 

.clauses  from  being  inserted.” — (Mr.  J.  O'Connell.) It  is  common  for  a tenant,  towards  the 
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expiration  of  his  lease,  to  exhaust  his  land.  “ I know  that  he  would  rather  try  to  get  all  he 

can  out  of  it.” — {Walsh.) “Generally  speaking  the  tenant  gets  as  much  out  of  the  land 

as  he  can  in  the  last  years  of  the  lease  ; a man  must  have  a great,  or  rather  uncommon  confidence 
in  his  landlord,  who  tries  to  leave  his  farm  in  very  good  heart.”  The  motive  of  this  conduct  is 
the  apprehension  of  not  obtaining  a renewal,  or  of  the  rent  being  raised.  The  consequences 
are,  that  the  land  is  hurt,  and  production  lessened.  Mr.  O'Connell  says,  “ It  has  happened  to 
myself  to  have  a farm  come  in  that  state  into  my  hands,  and  it  has  taken  both  time  and 
expense  to  recover.”  To  the  question,  “Whether  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  landlord,  tire 
tenant,  and  the  public,  as  interested  in  the  abundance  of  production,  that  the  landlord  should 
be  compelled  to  take  all  improvements  at  a fair  valuation,  and  that  the  tenant  shoidd  be  liable 
to  pay  damages  for  proved  wilful  neglect  of  the  land?”  Mr.  O'Connell  answers,  “It  would 
induce  landlords  to  hold  their  grounds  as  much  as  possible  in  their  own  hands,  or  to  let  it 
with  a proviso  that  such  a law  should  not  be  acted  on.  It  would  be  contrary  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  justice  that  any  tenant  should  have  power  to  spend  my  money  on  his  farm  where  lie 
pleased  and  how  he  pleased,  without  letting  me  have  a voice  in  the  matter.  If  a farmer  wishes 
to  make  improvements  he  can  now  try  to  make  a bargain  with  his  landlord,  and  the  latter  must 
be  supposed  to  be  ready  to  do  whatever  is  for  his  own  interest  that  he  can  afford.” 

“ I should  call  a man  a middle-man  who  had  a lease  of  20  or  30  years,  or  three  lives,  and 

who  sublets  the  land  for  his  own  advantage.” — ( Walsh.) “ The  proportion  of  land  held 

under  such  middle-men  is  not  above  one- tenth  of  the  barony.” — Mr.  O'Connell. “ In  this 

district  not  more  than  two  middle-men  interpose  in  any  case  between  the  head  landlord  and  the 

occupying  tenant.” — {Walsh).— “In  general  the  head  landlord  receives  his  rent  from  the 

occupying  tenants,  and  then  they  cannot  suffer  from  the  failure  of  the  middle-man.” — ( Walsh.) 

There  are  very  few  changes  of  tenants ; but  many  landlords,  whether  needy  or  not,  when 

a farm  is  vacant,  get  as  high  a rent  as  they  can. — ( Sullivan .) The  practice  of  selling  the 

good-will  of  farms  does  not  exist  in  this  barony. — ( Walsh  and  O'Leary.) A middle-man, 

not  having  a permanent  interest  in  the  property,  is  less  indulgent  to  tenants  than  a head  land- 
lord would  be. — (Mr.  J.  O'Connell.) On  Lord  Cork’s  estates,  and  on  other  properties  in 

this  barony,  reductions  of  rent  have  been  made  to  the  middle-men,  on  the  agreement  that  they 
were  to  make  the  same  reductions  to  the  occupying  tenants ; there  has  been  no  difficulty  when 
the  landlord  has  been  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice. — (Mr.  O'Connell.) — : — Supposing  a pro- 
prietor to  expend  capital  in  the  improvement  of  a farm,  the  middle-man,  if  he  had  the  power, 
would  reap  the  benefit  by  increasing  the  rent  on  the  occupying  tenant. — (Mr.  James  O'  Connell.) 
The  existence  of  middle-men  has  not  created  any  bad  feeling  amongst  tenants  towards  land- 
lords : unpopular  acts  have  always  been  attributed  to  middle-men.  Tenants  have  always  been 
most  anxious  to  be  under  the  head  landlord. — (Mr.  J.  O'Connell.) — — There  are  many  estates 
on  which  proprietors  would  make  improvements  if  they  had  the  control  of  them. — (Mr.  James 

O Connell.) The  disposition  to  let  lands  to  middle-men  is  decreasing ; we  know  of  no  case 

where  land  let  out  of  lease  in  late  years  has  been  let  to  new  middle-men. — ( Walsh.) Mr. 

O’  Connell,  thinks  that  middle-men  could  exist  in  a good  state  of  connexion  between  the  landlord 
and  occupier.  He  says,  “ I know  that  in  a large  part  of  this  county  the  middle-men  had 
formerly  confidence  that  they  would  get  renewals  on  easy  terms,  and  therefore  were  induced  to 

expend  large  capitals  in  improving  the  lands  they  held.” That  which  forms  the  income  of 

middle-men  would,  of  course,  if  they  were  removed,  be  either  rent  to  the  landlord  or  profit  to 
the  tenant. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  22. 

Bar.  Trughe-  Nine-tenths  of  the  whole  barony  are  held  directly  from  the  proprietor  in  fee,  without  the 
nackmy.  intervention  of  middle-men.  There  is  only  one  property  held  under  the  Courts. — (Mr. 

Tenure  Powell.) There  are  from  4 to  18  acres  of  glebe  land  attached  to  each  living. — (Mr. 

Chute.)— Trinity  College  has  a large  property  in  the  barony,  but  the  witnesses  are  unable 

to  state  its  size.  It  is  stated  that  there  is  no  great  difference  observable  in  the  condition 
of  the  tenantry  on  these  various  properties. 

Resident  and  Non-  “ There  is  no  extensive  proprietor  in  this  barony  who  resides  regularly  out  of  Ireland.” — 

resident  Landlords.  (Messrs.  Chute,  Powell,  and  Roche.) As  to  what  is  considered  to  constitute  an  absentee, 

Mr.'  Miles  says,  “he  must  live  almost  wholly  out  of  Ireland;  but  if  he  often  visits  his  pro- 
perty I would  not  call  him  an  absentee.”  The  same  witness  says,  “ I think  the  tenantry  on 
absentee  estates  are  likely  to  be  in  a worse  condition  than  those  on  the  estates  of  resident 
proprietors,  because  an  agent  cannot  feel  himself  empowered  to  do  so  much  for  tenants  as  a 
landlord  who  has  their  wants  immediately  before  him.”  Mr.  Chute  says,  “ I hold  land  under 
a proprietor  who  does  not  reside  on  his  estate,  and  I know  by  experience  that  the  tenantry  on 
the  properties  of  absentees  are  in  worse  condition ; for  instance,  if  I apply  to  my  landlord’s 
agent  for  any  facility  I may  require  to  improve  my  farm  in  any  respect,  he  states  that  he  has 
no  power  to  grant  it  to  me,  and  refers  me  to  a landlord  living  at  a distance,  who  knows  but 
little  of  the  circumstances,  and  he  refers  me  back  to  the  agent,  and  between  the  two  I get 
nothing  done.”  Messrs.  0‘ Leary,  Peet,  Spring,  Thomson,  Fitzgerald,  and  T.  Miles,  say 
that  the  tenantry  on  the  estates  of  resident  proprietors  are  generally  in  better  condition  than 
those  on  absentee  properties,  and  also  that  the  land  of  resident  proprietors  is  better  cultivated, 
and,  the  four  last-named  witnesses  think,  pays  higher  rent.  Mr.  Powell  and  Mr.  Meredith 
say  that  they  can  see  no  difference  in  any  of  these  respects;  the  former  says,  “I  can  see 
no  difference  in  the  cultivation  and  general  improvement  of  the  properties  of  landlords  who 
reside  or  who  do  not  reside  on  their  estates;  a few  improving  estates  belonging  to  each  class 
may  be  pointed  out.” — “We  could  enumerate  among  the  best  landlords  in  the  county  three 
who  giv§  most  encouragement  and  assistance  to  their  tenantry,  and  who  all  reside  in 
Ireland.”  ' , 
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There  is  another  proprietor  who  may  be  ranked  among  the  best  landlords ; he  has  lately 
succeeded  to  a large  property  in  this  barony,  and  resides  out  of  the  county.” — (Messrs.  Miles, 

Powell,  and  Roche.) The  motives  which  have  induced  proprietors  to  reside  away  from  their 

estates  are  supposed  to  be,  the  possession  of  other  properties  elsewhere,  and  the  superior  pleasure 
to  be  enjoyed  in  England  or  in  foreign  countries. — (Mr.  Chute,  Mr.  Powell,  and  Mr.  Roche.) 

“ When  land  is  let  under  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Exchequer  the  amount  of  rent  must 

be  secured  for  three  years.” — (Mr.  Miles.) There  has  been  only  one  instance  of  rent  being 

demanded  and  paid  twice  over  on  a property  which  was  under  litigation,  and  in  that  case  it  W-3- 

did  not  lead  to  any  disturbance.  Tenants  make  no  payment  to  agefits  except  rent.  ' When  ' 1 ' ° ’ 

land  (under  the  Courts)  is  to  be  let,  it  is  put  up  to  auction,  and  let  to  the  highest  bidder,  who  par_  Trughe- 

gives  the  required  security. — (Mr.  Miles.) Mr.  Powell  says,  “ Under  the  Courts  the  farms  nacknuj. 

are  often  taken  at  a fair  rent ; when  vacant  the  land  is  let  by  auction  in  Dublin,  and  those  . — 

who  wish  to  take  it  must  attend  there,  and  be  prepared,  when  they  bid,  with  security  for  three  Effect  of  Tenure  on 
years’  rent  to  the  farm.  This  lessens  the  competition  for  such  lands.  When  a person  wishes  Rent- 
to  take  it,  he  often  knows  before  he  goes  to  Dublin  what  competitors  he  has,  and  can  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  it  is  worth  his  while  to  prepare  the  necessary  securities,  and  take  a journey 
to  Dublin.  If  he  already  has  a farm  under  the  Courts,  he  has  facilities  in  ascertaining 
whether  he  is  likely  to  take  it,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so.” — “ I have  never  heard  a complaint  made 
by  any  tenant  under  the  Courts  of  being  distressed  by  the  agent,  or  of  being  obliged  to  pay 

him  a gratuity  for  time  to  make  up  the  rent.” — (Mr.  Sealy.) “ In  case  of  non-payment  of 

rent  the  property  of  such  tenants  is  attached,  which  is  a dearer  process  than  distraining;  this 
is  the  only  hardship  which  they  suffer.” — (Mr.  Powell.) “ In  consequence  of  the  uncer- 

tainty of  retaking  their  farms  after  their  terms  in  them  have  expired,  they  try  to  get  all  they 

can  out  of  the  land.” — (Mr.  Powell.) “When  proprietors  receive  their  own  rent  they  do 

not  require  agents’  fees  in  addition  to  rent,  but  on  signing  leases  the  agent,  or  the  family  of 

the  landlord,  often  require  compliments.” — (Mr.  Sealy  and  Mr.  Powell.) •“  When  rent  is 

paid  a voucher  is  always  given,  but  tenants  seldom  ask  for  a stamped  receipt.  The  landlord 
always  pays  for  the  receipt  when  required  by  the  tenant  to  give  one.” — (Mr.  Fitzgerald  and 
Mr.  Twiss.y 

“ A great  deal,  probably  the  greater  part  of  the  barony,  is  held  under  lease.” — (Mr.  Sealy,  Leases. 

Mr.  Powell,  and  Mr.  Meredith.) The  following  statement  of  the  quantity  of  land  occupied 

by  the  proprietors  in  some  of  the  parishes  is  given : — 

Parish.  Land  occupied  by  Proprietor. 

none. 

300  to  400  acres. 

16  acres, 
none. 

70  acres. 

500  acres, 
none, 
none, 
none. 

200  acres. 

The  following  is.  a statement  of  the  quantity  of  land  in  some  of  the  parishes  held  under 
lease  for  lives  renewable  for  ever  : — 


Parish.  Quanlity  of  Land. 

Nohaville 150  acres. 

Tralee 300  or  400  acres. 

Castle  Island some  hundred  acres. 

Dysart,  about one-fifth  of  the  parish. 

Cunans one-third  „ 

Kilganylander one-third  „ 

Kilcoleman 2,000  acres. 


College  property  is  held  under  lease  for  lives  renewable  for  ever. 

The  terms  of  leases  vary  very  much ; the  most  general  are  for  one  life  or  21  years,  or  for 

three  lives  and  21  or  31  years. — (Mr.  Powell  and  Mr.  Meredith.) A very  large  proportion 

of  the  barony  is  held  by  tenants-at-will.  Mr.  O'Leary  says,  “Though  tenancy  at  will  is 
more  common  than  formerly,  yet  many  landlords  give  leases  to  all  their  tenants,  especially 
those  who  have  properties  on  the  mountains,  and  are  endeavouring  to  have  them  cultivated. 
Lord  Headly  and  Lady  Franks  give  leases  to  all  their  tenants,  with  an  allowance  for  time. 
Mr.  Meredith  also,  on  the  old  cultivated  lands,  gives  leases  to  all  his  tenants,  and  many  other 
landlords  still  do  the  same.” — “Tenancy  at  will  is  more  common  every  day,  but  many  large 

proprietors  grant  leases.” — (Mr.  Poxcell  and  Mr.  Twiss.) “ Under  the  Court  leases  not 

exceeding  seven  years  are  given.  College  lands  are  under  ‘ toties  qxioties’  leases,  renewable 

at  uncertain  fines.” — (Mr.  Fitzgerald  arid  Mr.  Powell.) “ There  is  no  marked  difference 

between  the  terms  given  by  resident  and  absentee  landlords.  Glebe  lands  can  only  be  let  for 
the  life  of  the  incumbent.”— (Mr.  Twiss  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald.)  As  to  the  comparative  length 
of  leases  at  present,  and  at  former  periods,  Mr.  Powell  says,  “ Leases  have  been  shortened 
everywhere.” — “ Long  leases  most  certainly  induce  the  expenditure  of  capital,  and  are  univer- 
sally preferred  by  tenants.” — (Messrs.  Powell  and  Fitzgerald.) Mr.  Potoell  says,  “Among 

those  who  have  laid  out  capital  on  land,  in  consequence  of  having  long  leases,  I can  enumerate 


Nohaville  . 
Tralee 
Rathass  . 
Kilentierna  . 
Castle  Island 
Ballincuslane  . 
Dysart 

Bally  M'Elligott 
Cunans 
Kilganylander 
Kiltalla  . 
Kilcoleman  . 
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Mr.  Miles, 'Mr.  Roche,  on  two  farms,  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Marshall,  and  Mr.  Peet,  who  have  all 
improved  the  land  they  occupy  in  a very  high  degree:”  There  is  a decided  difference  between 
land  held  for  long  and  for  short,  terms  ; not  nearly  so  many  instances  can  be  given  of  capital 
being  expended  on  land  of  the  latter  description  as  on  land  of  the  former.  Nearly  all  the  land 
that  has1  been  reclaimed  has  been  under  -lease.  It  is  stated,  “ The  inducements'  to  let. on  long 
leases  were  chiefly  to  promote  improvements  and  to  fix  the  rent.  Where  there  are  small 
tenants  the  landlord  now  does  not  let  the  land  to  a middle-man,  but  receives  the  rents  himself 
T N ha'n ’ Is?"  anc^  shows  no  strong  objection  to  deal  with  small,  tenants,  instead  of  with -men  who  sublet  his 
8 ’ " land,  and  placed ' them  there.”  Under  long  leases  farm-buildings  are  kept  in  better  order 

Bar.  Trughe-  unt'l  towards  the  end  of  the  lease,  when,  if  the  tenant  has  not  confidence  that  the  landlord  will 
nackmy.  let  him  the  land  again,  he  lets  them  get  out  of  repair.  There  is  a clause  to  oblige  the  tenant 
: to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair,  but  it  is  seldom  possible  to  enforce  it,  because  the  tenants  are 

often  too  poor,  in  these  bad  times,  to  give  the  landlords  a- chance  of  recovering  much  from 
them. — (Mr.  Twiss.) Mr.  R.  'Meredith  says,  “ The  town  of  Castle1  Island  was  joint  pro- 

perty, and  let  oh  lease,  and  towards  the -end  of  the  leases,  the  tenants  feeling  uncertain,  from 
the  intricate  nature  of  the  property,  whether  they  should- retain  their  houses,  let  them  so  much 
out  of  repair  that  the  general  aspect  of  the  town  was  that  of  a ruinous  decayed  place  ; and  it 
is 'only  sinee  the  property  has  been  divided,  and  the  tenants  have  fresh  terms,  that  it  is 
recovering  its  appearance.” — “ Landlords,  if  resident,  look  after  the  state  in  which- buildings 

are  kept  on  farms  under  lease;  it  might  not-have  been  so  much  attended  to  formerly.” 

(Mr.  Pou-ell  and  -Mr.  Fitzgerald.) 

Tenancy  in  It  is  said  that- some  lands  are  still  held  in  common,  but  that  sort  of  tenancy  is  not  now 

common.  usual.  The  tenants  are  always  quarrelling,  and  never  do  well.  The  practice  of  letting  lands 

in  common  is  injurious  to  the  industrious  tenant;  he  cannot  improve  without  an  agreement 
with  aU'-his-  partners ; neither  their  mode  of  tillage- -nor  their  stock  are  suitable  to  -each  other’s 
wishes. — (Messrs.  Twiss  and-  Casey.) 

“If  tenants  would  be  forced  to-divide  farms  held  in  common, -it  would  be  a great  advantage; 
most  of  them  would  be  willing  to  abide  by  a division  settled  by  a proper  person.  The  tenure 
prevents  all. improvements,  or  renders  them  very  difficult  or  imperfect.” — (Messrs.  Powell  and 

Twiss.) One  of  a set  of  tenants  in  common  is  legally  answerable  -for  the  rent  of  every  other ; 

but  the  landlord  seldom  uses  this  power,  as  he  would  perhaps  ruin  the  remaining  tenants  if  he 
forced  them  to  pay  for  the  defaulters. 

_ Tenants  in  common  are  constantly  quarrelling  and  fighting,  and  the  least  trifle  is  a cause  of 

disagreement. — (Messrs.  Fitzgerald,  Sealy,  and  Meredith.) Mr.  Miles  says,  “Tenancy 

in  common  has  been  a bad  system  in  evei-y  respect,  and  the  partners  on  such  farms  often 
divide  the  land  among  themselves,  and  each  man  occupies  a'  separate  part.  They  were  for- 
merly perpetually  quarrelling  about  their  share  of  stock  on  thepasture.ground,and  about  what 
ground  should  be  tilled,  and  who  should  occupy  the  different  parts  of  it.  They  were  constantly 
before  magistrates  with  complaints  against  each  other.  The  fences  round  the  corn  fields  were 
made  in  a most  temporary  manner,  because  the  field  would  be  pastured  in  common  after  it 
was  let  out  in  tillage.  Their  improvements  were  very  few,  and  badly  done ; landlords  often 
now  persuade  these  tenants  to  give  up  these  leases,  and  have  the  farm  divided  amono-  them  on 
fresh  terms,  and  the  tenants  see  the  advantage,  and  willingly  consent.”  Mr.  Bland  says  that 
his  father  let  a farm  in  common  for  £15  a-year;  the  rent  was  very  badly  paid,  and  the 
tenants  getting  poorer  every  year ; he  then  divided  it  among  the  same  men  on  new  terms,  and 
increased  the  rent  to  £60  per  annum ; the  tenants  immediately  began  to  be  industrious  and 
improving,  paid  their  rent  regularly,  and  have  been  comfortable  and  well-doing  ever  since. 
Landlords  are  all  now  inclined  to  let  land  to  one  tenant ; none  of  them  will  let  land  in  common 
that  comes  out  of  lease ; they  are  averse  to  it  from  the  difficulties  that  are  always  occurring. 
The  tenants  do  not  like  the  system.  On  every  principle  they  would  gain  an  advantage  if  they 
had  their  lots,  separated.— (Mr.  Powell. } 

Except  the  term  .and  the  amount  of  rent,  which  are,  of  course,  different,  an  intermediate 
landlord  binds  the  occupying  tenant  by  all  the  clauses  by  which  he  himself  is  bound  to  the 

head  landlord.  He  may  add  ftore,  as  he  thinks  advisable. — (Mr.  Twiss.) “ I have  not 

known  any  difficulties. arising  from  clauses  in  the  intermediate  landlord’s  leases  not  being  con- 
tinued to  the  occupying  tenant.” — (Mr.  Powell.) The  common  clauses  are  to  ensure  pay- 

ment of  taxes  and  x-ent,  free  access  by  the  landlord  to  all  timber  and  mines,  care  of  buildings, 
and  a clause  of.  surrender  by  the  tenant,  giving  six  months’  notice. — (Mr.  Meredith.) 

Covenants  in  leases  restrict  turbary,  but  do  not  enforce  a particular  system  of  farming.— 
(Messrs.  Fitzgerald,  Powell,  Twiss,  and  Sealy.) I never  knew  of  a clause  being  in- 

serted binding  a tenant  to  use  upon  the  farm  all  the  straw  and  manure  made  upon  it.” — (Mr. 

Powell.) It  is  not  common  to  prevent  land  from  being  broken  up,  but  it  has  been  done  in 

some  instances.  -(Messrs.  Powell,  and  ‘Twiss.) The  lease  binds  the  tenant  by  a clause 

(general  in  all  printed  forms)  to  keep  all  buildings  and  improvements  in  repair ; but.  no  further' 

particulars  are,  in  general,  specified. — (Mr.  Powell.) It  is  becoming  general  on  all 

mountain  lands  to  stipulate  that  a certain  quantity  of  lime  shall  be  annually  laid  out  on  the 
land ; sometimes  the  landlord  makes  an  allowance  for  that  in  the  rent,  and  in  other  cases  the 

tenant  pays  for  it.— (Messrs.  Powell,  Sealy,  and  Twiss.) Mr.  Powell  says,  « Lord  Headly’s 

property  among  the  mountains  is  being  brought  rapidly  into  cultivation.  He  gives  leases  to 
all  his  tenants,  and  stipulates  to  allow  them,  at  a certain  rate,  for  all  lime  which  they  shall 
prove  to  have  been  laid  out  on  the  land,  not  exceeding  25  per  cent,  on  their  rents.” 
Clauses  of  this  nature,  and  others  relative  to  systems  of  husbandry,  &c.,  might'  be  intro- 
duced into  leases  with  a most  beneficial  effect.  It  is  said,  however,  tenants  have  not  capital  to 
follow  any  expensive  new  system,  and  they  would  not  think  landlords  the  best  judges  of  how 
farms  would  be  advantageously  managed.  If  the  clauses  insisted  on  any  system  much  different 
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from  the  old-  one,  tenants  would  not  understand  its  advantages;  if  any  thing,  of  that  sort 

were  done,  it  must  be  introduced  very  gradually. — (Mr.  Powell.) In  general  the  land  is- 

exhausted  towards  the  expiration  of  a lease,  but  it  depends  on  the  terms  existing  between  the. 
tenants  and  landlords.-  A tenant  will  always  crop  the  land  hard  at  the  end  of  the  lease  if  he 
does  not  feel  certain  of  having  the  farm  again  ; this-  is  the  whole  reason  for  such  conduct. — 

(Messrs.  Powell,  Fitzgerald,  Meredith,  and  Twiss.) Mr.  Powell  says  a better;  feeling: 

exists  now  than  there  did  formerly  between  the  landlords  and  tenants,  and  the  latter  are  very 
seldom  removed  while  they  are  solvent.  Two  or  three  years  before  the  end  of  his  lease  the  ) 
tenant  may  always  feel  tolerably  certain  whether  his  landlord  intends  to  let  him  have  the 
farm  again,  and  then  he  will  not  exhaust  the  land  if  he  expects  to  occupy  it  himself.  Ex- 
haustion ofland  towards  the  expiration  of  a lease,  whenever  it  takes  place,  tends,  of  course,  to 
lessen  production  in;  subsequent  years.- — (Messrs  Meredith,  Powell,  Scaly,  Twiss,  and  Fitz-  - 

gerald.) To  the  question  “Whether  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  landlord,  the  tenant, 

and  the  public,  as  interested  in  the  abundance  of  production,  that  the  landlord  should  be  com- 
pelled to  take  all  improvements  and  growing  crops  at  a fair  valuation,  and  that  the  tenant 
should  be  liable  to  pay  damages  for  proved  wilful  neglect  of  the  land?”  it  was  answered, 

“ It  would  be  unjust  to  the  landlord  ; it  would  plague  him  in  every,  way;  he  would,  never  con- 
sent to  let  land  on  such,  terms;  he  wishes  to  choose  his  own  times  and  place's  for  improve- 
ments, and  . lie  knows  when  he  can  afford  to  make  them.” — (Messrs.  Powell,  Sealy,  and  Twiss.) 

It  is  not  known  that  the  extension  of  tillage  is  prevented  in  any  way  by  covenants  in 

leases.  It  is  said,  “ A lease  in  common  often  produces  disputes  and  disturbances  among 
small  proprietors,  but  no  other  kind  of  lease  that  we  are  acquainted  with  does  so.  Long 
leases  tend  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  tenantry;  the  opposite  effect  takes  place  where 
there  are  no  leases.” 

A middle-man  is  one  who  has  a short  limited  term  in  land,  which  he  lets  out  to  other  ] 


Bar.  Trughe- 
nackmy. 


tenants.  “ We  think  that  one-tenth  of  the  barony,  at  most,  is  held  under  middle-men.” — 

(Messrs.  Chute  and  Powell.) There  are  very  lew  instances  where  there  is  more  than  one 

middle-man  between  the  head  landlord  and  occupying  tenant.  In  College  lands  alone  there  are 

sometimes  three  or  four. — (Messrs.  Fitzgerald  and  Powell.) Twenty  years  ago  it  was 

often  the  case  that,  when  a middle-man  failed  to  pay  his  superior  landlord,  the  latter  called 
upon  the  occupying  tenant,  who  had,  perhaps,  already  paid  the  rent ; but  at  pj-esent  this  never 
happens.  The  landlords  now  receive  their  rents  from  the  occupying  tenants,  where  they  do 
not  feel  certain  of  the  middle-man’s  solvency. — (Messrs.  Powell,  Fitzgerald,  Twiss,  and  Met 

redith. William  Demj),sey, says,  “ I occupied  a farm  for  20  years  under  a middle-man, 

who  got  into  arrears  with  the  head  landlord.  I had  at  that  time  paid  my  rent  to  the  mid- 
dle-man, but  the  latter  was  ejected  in  consequence,  of  not  paying  his  rent,  and  I was  turned 

out.  of  my  farm  on  the  same  account.” J.  O'Connor  says  that  tenants  and  thehead  landlord 

have  sometimes  conspired  to  ruin  the  middle-man.  “ I.  was  a middle-man,  and  when  my 
tenants  got  into  arrear,  or  refused  :t.o  pay  their  rent,  I could  not  distrain,  because  I.  had  given 
them  leases  on  unstamped  paper ; consequently  I could  not  pay  the  head  landlord,,  and  I applied 
to  him  to  distrain  for  his.  rent  on  the  under-tenants : this  he  refused  to  do,  and  took  measures 


to  eject  me  instead.  He  succeeded  in  this,  and  I ■ was  reduced  to  beggary  in  consequence.” 

It  is  stated,  that  the  law  to  relieve  the  tenant  from  a second  demand  lias  been  strictly 
adhered. to.  “ I.  do  not  know  any.  recent  instance  of  alandlord  turning  a tenant  out  of  a farm 
because  another  came  forward  and  offered  him  a higher  rent.” — (Messrs.  Powell,  O'  Leary,  &c.) 
“ Farms  very  seldom  change  hands,  except  the.  tenant  is  unable  to  pay  the  rent.  I can  re- 
member no  instance  of  landlords  having  otherwise  changed  tenants  within  the  last  two  years.” — 

(Mr.  Powell,  &&) In  this  barony,  when  tenants  have  no  leases,  they  never  dispose  of  the 

good-will  of  their  farms  ; the  landlords  always  choose  their  , own  tenants,  when  they  have  farms 
vacant.  They  would  be  suspicious  of  some  roguery  if  a tenant  wished  to  give  his  farm  over  to 
an  individual  named  by  himself.  Middle-men  are  supposed,  to  press  tenants  more  than  the 
head  proprietors,  but  it  depends  much  on  the  disposition  of  the  person.  It  is  generally  believed 
to  be  better  to  rent  under  a head  landlord  than  under  a middle-man  on  that  account.-^ 


(Messrs.  Powell,  O'Leary,  &c.) Mr.  Powell  says,  “ The  late  Mr.  Marshall,  a few  years 

ago,  made  an  agreement  with  middle-men,  by  which  the  occupying  under-tenants  were  to 
have  a reduction  in  the.  rents  they  paid  to  the  middle-men,  and  the  latter  were  to.  have 
an  equal  abatement  made  in  the  amounts  which  they  paid  to  their  landlord.  The 
bargain  was  faithfully  kept  on  both  sides,  as  far  as  I know;  I never  heard  that  any  com- 
plaints were  made  that  the  middle-man  did  not  make  the  promised  reduction.”  He  adds, 
“ This  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  that  I know.”  It  is  said  further,  if  a landlord  was 
anxious  to  make  such  a bargain,  and  to  lower  the  middle-man’s  rent,  it  would  always  be  the 
interest  of  the  latter  to  agree.  The  head  landlord  could  also  receive  his  rents  from  the  under- 
tenants,. and  make  any  annual  return  to  them  that  he  liked,  which  would  be  a quite  secure 
allowance,  wherever  they  had  leases  from  the  middle-man. — (Messrs.  Powell,  Chute,  O'Leary, 

&c.) If,  however,  tenants  had  no  leases,  and  that  the  head  landlord,  in  making  such  an 

allowance,  made  no  bargain  with  the  middle-man,  the  latter  could,  of  course,  by  increasing,  the 
rent,  prevent  the  tenants  from  deriving  any  benefit ; but  no  proprietor  would  expose  himself  to 
that  risk  whilst  he  had  a possibility  of  agreeing  with  the  middle-man  that  the  rent  of  the 

under-tenants  should  not  be  raised. — (Messrs.  Meredith  and  Sealy.) It  is  stated  that 

leases  are  now  Scarcely  ever  given  to  middle-men,  but  the  occupying  tenants  have  their  land 
immediately  under  the  head  landlord  when  the  middle-man’s  lease  ends.  If  a proprietor  was 
so  silly  as  to  expend  capital  in  improving  a farm  where  there  was  a middle-man,  the  latter 

would  certainly  reap  the  profit  by  means  of  an  increased  rent. — (Mr.  Powell.) It  would, 

however,  be  manifestly  the  advantage  of  the  middle-man  to  agree  to  a bargain  by  which  he 
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should  make  reductions  to  his  under-tenants  equal  to  the  reduction  which  he  would  obtain 
from  his  head  landlord.  His  profit  would  be  more  secure  if  the  under-tenants  had  their  land 
at  a cheap  rate.  He  would  more  easily  and  certainly  receive  his  rents.  If  such  bargains 
have  been  seldom  made,  it  is  probably  because  landlords  have  not  tried  to  make  them.  We 
do  not  think  that  the  existence  of  middle-men  has  given  rise  to  any  had  feeling  between 

landlord  and  tenant. — (Messrs.  Powell,  Chute,  Meredith ,,  O'Keefe,  and  Bland.) -It  is 

further  stated  that  middle-men  now  hold  but  little  of  the  land  in  this  barony,  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  landlords  to  improve  and  encourage  may  be  exercised  in  most  cases  if  they  have 
means,  and  a desire  to  do  so.  Some  landlords  in  the  barony  do  lay  out  capital  on  their 
estates,  hut  most  of  them  do  not,  or  perhaps  cannot  afford  it.  A middle-man  who  had  a lone 
term  would  reap  the  benefit  of  any  improvements  which  a landlord  might  make  ; and  it  might 
be  that  the  good  effects  of  improvement  would  be  entirely  at  an  end  before  the  landlord  got 
possession  of  the  farm. 

The  disposition  to  let  lands  to  middle-men  is  decreasing  very  fast ; landlords  let  land  to 
none  but  occupiers.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a case  where  land  has  been  let  or  relet  to  mid- 
dle-men, of  late  years. — (Mr.  Powell .) Mr.  Miles  says,  “ In  a mountainous  district  I 

think  middle-men  are  useful  in  getting  land  cultivated  more  quickly  than  if  a large  quantity 
must  be  held  entirely  by  one  man.  In  many  coarse  or  boggy  places  a labourer  would  cul- 
tivate it,  piece  by  piece,  in  situations  that  a larger  farmer  would  not  attend  to,  and  could  not 
plough. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  pp.  23,  24. 

A great  proportion,  perhaps  three-fourths,  of  the  barony  is  held  direct  from  the  proprietor  in 

fee,  without  the  intervention  of  middle-men. — ( Baronial  Collector.) Tn  the  parish  of 

Kilcoleman  not  any  part  is  held  from  the  proprietor  ; in  Longhill  two-thirds  of  the  land  are  so 
held ; in  Kilfergus  half;  in  Dunmoylan  and  Killradrum  three- fourths  ; in  Ardagh  and  Clough- 
nagh  all;  (no  returns  from  the  other  parishes;)  in  the  half-barony  of  Shanid  about  700  acres 
are  held  under  the  Courts ; (no  return  from  Upper  Conello  East ;)  there  are  about  88  acres 
of  glebe  lands. 

The  greater  part  of  the  barony  is  held  under  absentee  landlords  who  have  not  resident  agents ; 

there  are  very  few  resident  agents  here. — ( Baronial  Collector.) In  the  parishes  of  Ardagh, 

Dunmoylan,  and  Kilbradran,  no  land  is  held  under  landlords ; in  Longhill  one-tenth  is  held  so; 
in  Rathroran  one-fifth;  in  Kilfergus  one-third ; in  Cloughnagh  one-half;  (the  returns  do  not  dis- 
tinguish between  absentees  and  non-residents  ; there  were  no  returns  from  the  other  parishes.) 
In  the  parishes  of  Ardagh,  Longhill,  Kilfergus,  Dunmoylan,  Killradrum,  and  Cloughnagh,  there 
is  no  land  held  from  landlords  having  resident  agents  ; in  Rathroran  about  one-half  is  so  held- 
(the  return  does  not  distinguish  between  absentees  and  non-residents  ; there  are  no  returns  from 
the  other  parishes.)  An  absentee  is  a man  who  lives  out  of  Ireland,  and  keeps  up  no  establish- 
ment on  his  estate.  In  the  parishes. of  Longhill,  Dunmoylan,  and  Killradrum,  all  the  land  is 
held  under  absentees  from  the  barony ; in  Ardagh  about  four-fifths  are  so  held,  in  Kilcoleman 
1,600  acres,  in  Kilfergus  above  one-half,  in  Cloughnagh  one-half,  and  in  Rathroran  one-third; 
(the  returns  do  not  distinguish  between  absentees  and  non-residents  ; there  were  no  returns  from 
the  other  parishes.)  Various  opinions  were  given  with  respect  to  the  comparative  condition  of 
the  tenantry  on  the  estates  of  absentees  and  of  resident  proprietors.  “The  tenantry  are  worse  on 

absentee  estates.” — (Messrs.  Condon,  Brown,  Delmege,  Power.) “ We  could  name  several 

very  good  landlords  as  large  exceptions  amongst  careless  or  harsh  absentee  proprietors. 
In  Shanid  all  the  proprietors  are  non-resident,  except  the  Knight  of  Glin.” — (Messrs. 

O'Leary,  Fitzgerald,  Jameson,  M‘Coy.) The  Rev.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  says  that  in  Askeaton 

parish  the  tenantry  are  in  best  condition  on  an  absentee’s  estate. — In  Cloughnagh  Rev.  Mr. 
Egan  says  that  they  are  in  worse  condition  on  absentee  property. — In  Ardagh  a witness 
says  that  such  tenants  are  in  the  best  condition ; and-  Mr.  O’Leary  says  that  in  Kilfergus, 
except  on  one  estate,  they  are  in  the  worst  condition.  There  are  also  strong  examples  of  good 
and  bad  cultivation  on  both  sides,  “ but  we  think  the  estates  of  resident  proprietors  are  better  cul- 
tivated.”— (Messrs.  Brown,  Condon,  Rowan.) “ Some  of  the  absentees  live  away  for  the 

sake  of  society ; we  do  not  think  that  any  reside  out  of  this  county  through  fear  of  disturbances.” 
— (Messrs.  Poicer,  Condon,  Brown.) 

“ For  land  held  under  the  Courts  two  sureties  to  the  amount  of  the  rent  are  required.” — (Mr. 

Brown) “ Rent  has  frequently  been  demanded  and  paid  more  than  once  for  land  under 

litigation.” — (Messrs.  Royal,  Blennerhasset.)-, “ Such  occurrences  have  led  to  disturbance.” 

(Messrs.  Royal,  Hunt.) Colonel  Dickson  says,  “I  know  nothing  that  has  been  a greater 

cause  of  complaint  than  litigated  property.”  There  is  no  extra  payment  to  agents  under  the 
Courts,  nor  are  the  witnesses  aware  of  such  persons  receiving  fees  for  giving  time  for  the  rent, 
or  “ hush-money.”  “No  tenant  is  more  annoyed  by  law  proceedings  than  one  under  the  Courts ; 
he  is  harassed  by  canting  of  land,  and  we  think  no  tenant  who  is  not  under  the  Courts  would 

like  his  land  to  get  into  Court.” — (Messrs.  O'Leary,  Mulcahy.)- “I  think  lands  let  under  the 

Courts  are  more  abused  than  other  lands,  because  the  tenant  feels  himself  uncertain  of  getting 

the  land  again.” — (Mr.  Brown.) The  witnesses  state  that  it  is  not  usual  to  pay  agents’  fees 

in  addition  to  rent,  and  they  do  not  know  that  any  fee  or  compliment  is  given  to  any 
member  of  an  agent’s  family  on  the  signing  of  a lease.  “ I never  heard  of  a proprietor 
receiving  agents’  fees  in  addition  to  rent ; some  require  compliments  on  signing  leases ; I have 

heard  of  a landlord  receiving  £50  on  signing  a lease.” — (Mr.  Brown.) “ Receipts  are  given 

only  when  rents  are  paid  in  full;  tenants  are  required  to  pay  for  them.” — (Messrs.  Dickson, 
Hunt.) 
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" A large  proportion  of  the  barony  is  held  under  leases.”— (Mr.  Brown.) “ In  Shanid  Landlord  ssn 

about  1,500  acres  are  occupied  by  proprietors.”—  gBr/mial  Collector.) In  the  parish  of  Tetitil. 

Longhill  400  acres  are  so  held,  in  Rathroran  200  acres,  in  Kilfergus  250  acres,  in  Cloughnagh  

150  acres,  in  Ardagh  and  Kilcoleman  none ; (there  were  no  returns  from  the  other  parishes).  Munster. . 

“ At  the  present  moment  it  is  not  usual  to  grant  leases  for  one  or  more  lives.” — (Mr.  Brown.')  County  Limerick. 

Both  tithes  and  other  charges  on  land  are  so  unsettled  as  to  act  as  a bar  to  leases  in  v ~ I- 

general.  “ lenancy  at  will  is  more  common  now  than  formerly ; a considerable  quantity  of  “w 

land  is  held  by  tenants  at  will,  and  it  is  daily  increasing.” — (Mr.  Brown.) “ Very  few  W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 

leases  have  been  given  latterly ; I think  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  tenures  given  by  T'  N‘ Vau8han>  Es'I' 

residents  and  by  absentees.”— (Mr.  Brown.) It  is  said  that  long  leases  induce  the  expendi-  „ ~7T  „ 

ture  of  capital  by  the  farmers.— Mr.  O’Leary  says,  « I can  name  the  following  farmers  as 
having  improved  their  farms  on  getting  long  leases:  Messrs.  P.  Fitzgerald,  of  Clonnorter : T. 

Costello,  ol  Killina ; P.  M‘Coy,  of  Curragh.” — “ I have  no  doubt  that  long  leases  promote  Leases, 
improvement,  though  I cannot  call  to  mind  any  particular  instance ; I think  that  farmers  who 

have  long  leases  possess  more  capital  than  those  who  hold  only  from  year  to  year.” (Mr. 

Brown.) “ I do  not  think  that  the  inducement  to  give  -long  leases  formerly  arose  from  the 

anxiety  of  the  proprietor  to  avoid  dealing  with  a pauper  tenantry ; the  pauper  tenantry  were 
brought  on  the  land  by  the  middle-man  after  he  had  obtained  the  lease,  and  proprietors  do 

not  now  let  land  to  fresh  middle-men.” — (Mr.  Brown.) Farm-buildings  are  better  kept  in 

repair  under  long  than  under  short  leases.  “ Landlords  seldom  pay  any  attention  to  buildin°-s  • 
they  do  not  often  make  allowance  for  repairs,  though  they  do  for  the  first  erection  of  buildings” 

—(Mr.  Brown.)  6 ’ 

Formerly  it  was  usual  to  let  farms  in  common,  but  it  is  not  now ; I think  such  a practice  is  Tenancy  in  corn- 

very  injurious  to  the  industrious  tenant;  it  is  a bar  to  every  kind  of  improvement.” (Mr.  mon- 

Brown.) Each  tenant  of  a holding  in  common  is  answerable  for  the  rent  of  every  other. 

“ That  tenure  is  productive  of  a great  deal  of  ill-feeling  and  insecurity,  and  of  quarrels  amongst 
the  tenants. — (Messrs.  Hart,  Dickson,  Massy  and  Royal.) It  is  discouraged  by  landlords. 

“ Intermediate  landlords  are  obliged,  in  self-defence,  to  continue  to  occupying  tenants  all  the  Covenants  in 
terms  of  the  leases  which  they  have  from  head  landlords.  They  are  even  obliged  often  to  Leases, 
insert  still  stronger  clauses  in  leases  to  under-tenants  than  are  in  their  own  from  the  pro- 
prietor.”— (Mr.  Brown.) — There  is  a common  printed  form  of  lease  that  is  used  almost 
throughout  Ireland,  it  contains  a clause  to  empower  the  tenant  to  surrender.” — (Mr.  Delmege.) 

— — “ Leases  often  restrict  as  to  turbary.  I do  not  think  they  often  point  out  a particular 

system  of  farming ; but  they  often  limit  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  tilled.” — (Mr.  Brown.) - 

“ It  is  not  usual  to  insert  a clause  compelling  the  tenant  to  use  on  the  farm  all  the  straw  and 
manure  made  on  it.  Drains  and  improvements  in  cultivation  would  be  effected  by  special 

agreement,  and  not  by  the  lease.” — (Mr.  Brovm.) “ I know  one  instance  where  a tenant 

was  bound  to  lay  out  £1,000  in  improvement,  but  I never  heard  of  a clause  in  a lease 
stipulating  that  a certain  proportion  of  the  produce  should  be  annually  expended  on  improve- 
ments.”— (Mr.  Brown.) “Clauses  enforcing  improvements  might  be  introduced:  if  the  land 

was  let  at  a proportionate  rate  the  tenants  would  willingly  lay  out  a certain  sum  on  improve- 
ments ; but  the  practice  is  that  the  landlords  extract  almost  every  thing  from  the  land,  and 

consequently  the  tenants  are  not  able  to  lay  out  anything.”— (Mr.  Brown.) The  same 

witness  says — “ I consider  that  if  you  were  to  insert  a clause  tying  tenant  down  to  a particular 
system,  and  the  crops  should  not  succeed,  they  would  attribute  the  blame  to  the  landlord 
rnd  would  either  want  the  rent  to  be  reduced,  or  not  to  pay  it  at  all.”  If  a tenant  has  con- 
fidence in  his  landlord,  he  would  rather  improve  than  injure  or  exhaust  the  land  towards  the  end 
of  his  term,  in  hopes  of  getting  a renewal.  Indeed  it  is  a practice  I have  seen  to  be  the  case ; for 
instance,  I have  seen  the  tenant,  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  building,  in  hopes  of  getting  a renewal.” 

—(Mr.  Brown.) To  the  question,  “ Whether  it  would  be  better  for  the  landlord,  the  tenant, 

and  the  public,  as  interested  in  the  abundance  of  production,  that  the  landlord  should  be  com- 
pelled to  take  all  improvements  and  growing  crops  at  a fair  valuation,  and  that  the  tenant 
should  be  liable  to  pay  damages  for  proved  wilful  neglect  of  the  land?”  it  was  answered, 

“I  think  it  would  tend  more  to  the  quiet  of  the  country,  and  the  improvement  of  the  land' 
if  the  landlord  was  obliged  to  allow  tenants  for  improvement ; for  instance,  at  present  tenants 
are  often  turned  out,  and  not  allowed  for  the  money  they  may  have  expended.  I consider 
that  the  reason  why  more  improvements  are  not  made  is  the  doubt  which  tenants  feel  whether 

they  would  reap  any  benefit  from  them.”— (Mr.  Brown.) James  Hogan  says,  “ Why 

should  a tenant  improve’a  place  now,  when,  in  a short  time,  he  might  be  turned  out,  and  a new- 
comer have  the  benefit  of  his  hard  labour'1?” — Tenants  are  often  restricted  by  leases  as  to  the 
number  of  acres  which  they  are  to  break  up  for  tillage.  “ In  the  present  state  of  agricultural 
produce  breaking  up  old  turf  can  seldom  be  an  improvement.  Damage  is  more  generally  done 

o land  by  breaking  up  the  turf  too  often.” — (Mr.  Brown.) “ I do  not  know  any  instance 

uhere  the  nature  of  the  tenure  or  lease  has  been  productive  of  tumult.  Leases  seldom 
co^ajn  vfry  obnoxious  clauses ; I think  leases  always  benefit  tenantry.” — (Mr.  Broun.) 

“A  middle-man  is  one  who  has  a lease  for  31  years,  or  three  lives,  or  for  any  short  term.  Middle-men. 
determinable,  and  sublets  the  land  to  a number  of  under-tenants  at  an  increased  rent.” — 

{Mr.’Brown,  Mr.  O'Connor.) “A  very  small  proportion  of  the  barony  is  held  under  middle- 

nien- ' ( Baronial  Collector.)- “ The  greatest  number  of  middle-men  holding  from  one  to 

another,  and  interposing  between  the  landlord  and  the  occupier,  is  three  or  four.” — (Messrs. 

Massy,  Blennerhasset.) Colonel  Dickson  says,  “ I have  known  many  instairc.es  of  the 

occupying  tenant  being  ejected  by  the  head  landlord  after  he  had  paid  his  rent  to  the  middle- 
5lan'” — Thomas  Inwriglit  says,  “ In  the  year  1825  I paid  my  rent  to  my  head  landlord,  Mr. 

, ,'th-  The  middle-man  demanded  it  from  me  again,  affirming  that  he  had  settled  my  rent 
With  Mr.  Smith.  When  I refused  to  pay  it  a second  time,  he  brought  an  action  of  ejectment 
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against  me,  and  turned  me  out  of  my  holding.” — “ I have  often  heard  that  things  of  this  sort 
had  been  done  formerly,  but  middle-men  are  now  so  rare  that  I cannot  mention  any 

instances.” (Mr.  Deely.) In  letting  a farm,  the  necessities  of  a landlord  frequently  oblige 

him  to  overlook  the  claim  of  an  old  tenant,  and  to  accept  a new  one  who  offers  a higher  rent.” 

_«  This  leads  to  changes,  and  to  bad' feeling  and  disturbance.”— (Messrs.  Brown,  Royal.) 

Mr.  Brown  says,  “ The  coming  in  of  a new  tenant  always  leads  to  disturbance.” — There  are  no 
instances  of  farms  having  changed  occupants  frequently  within  a few  years. — “ Tenants  about 

to  leave  a farm,  in  almost  all  cases,  dispose  of  their  good-will.” — (Messrs.  Brown,  Royal.) 

Mr.  Blennerhasset  says,  « There  is  scarcely  any  man  who  will  take  a farm  except  he  has 
bought  the  good-will  of  the  former  tenant.”— £t  The  landlord  generally  selects  the  tenant,  who 
purchases  the  good-will  of  the  late  occupier.” — (Messrs.  Brown,  Royal.) — — “ In  the  barony 
of  Kenry  Mr.  Waller  has  made  bargains  with  middle-men  to  make  reductions  to  occupying 

tenants ; and  those  reductions  have  been  regularly  made.” — (Mr.  O'Leary.) Messrs. 

Royal  and  Blennerhasset  have  never  known  this  to  be  done,  and  do  not  think  that  a pro- 
prietor could  do  it  easily.— “ Middle-men  do  not  now  get  renewals  of  their  leases,  except  on 

rare  occasions.”— (Mr.  O'Connor.) Mr.  Brown  says,  « Under-tenants  have  often  conspired 

against  the  middle-man.  Last  year  the  under-tenants  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Ballyline,  a middle- 
man, agreed  one  with  another  not  to  pay  any  rent,  either  to  him  or  to  the  head  landlord. 
They  avowedly  did  this,  that  Mr.  Smith  might  be  ejected  by  law,  as  the  lessee  of  their 
holdings.  They  stacked  all  their  crops  on  the  ground  of  their  neighbours,  and  kept  their 
cattle  at  a distance,  and  let  nothing  be  found  on  the  land  to  distrain. — Mr.  Smith  was  thus 
unable  to  procure  rent  from  any  of  those  tenants,  and  he  was  therefore  deficient  in  his  rent 
to  the  head  landlord  to  a very  considerable  amount.  An  action  of  ejectment  has  consequently 
been  brought  against  him  as  a middle-man  by  the  under-tenants ; he  is  in  danger  of  losing 
his  interest,  which  is  very  valuable,  in  those  farms.” — “ If  a landlord  expended  money  in  the 
improvement  of  a farm  where  there  was  a middle-man,  the  middle-man  would  draw  to  himself 
the  profit,  unless  the  proprietor  made  a bargain  with  him,  but  I know  no  instance  of  such  a 
bargain  being  made.” — (Mr.  O'Connor,  &c.) “ A proprietor  could  not  improve  the  con- 

dition of  the  occupying  tenants  in  any  way,  except  by  bargaining  with  the  middle-man,  or  by 

purchasing  his  interest.” — (Messrs.  Brown,  O'  Connor.) <c  Middle-men  are  generally  more 

severe  than  proprietors  on  the  tenantry.  I cannot  think  that  any  bad  feeling  has  been  caused 

towards  the  proprietors;  the  bad  feeling  exists  towards  the  middle-man.” — (Mr.  Brown.) 

It  is  said  that  in  many  cases  the  landlord  might  be  disposed  to  expend  money  on  improve- 
ments, but  that  the  middle-man  might  reap  all  the  profit ; however,  there  is  a great  deal  of 
land  let  to  tenants-at-will  where  capital  might  be  advantageously  laid  out  by  the  landlord ; but, 
where  no  capital  is  so  laid  out,  it  may  arise  partly  from  want  of  capital  on  the  part  of  the 
owner,  and  partly  from  the  facility  that  there  is  here  of  obtaining  tenants  at  a high  rent 
without  laying  out  any  money  in  improvement.” — “ The  disposition  to.  let  lands  to  middle-men 
is  decreasing ; I do  not  know  any  instance  where  a landlord  has  latterly  given  a lease  with 

power  to  sublet.” — (Messrs.  Brown,  O'  Connor.) “ I do  not  think  middle-men  could 

exist  in  a good  state  of  connexion  between  landlord  and  occupier.  They  are  not  liked  by 
either  landlord  or  tenant.  Of  course  what  forms  (he  subsistence  of  the  middle-man  would  go, 
if  he  were  removed,  either  in  rent  to  the  landlord  or  in  profit  to  the  tenant.” 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  25. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  land  in  the  barony  is  held  under  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Exche- 
quer. There  are  about  100  acres  of  glebe  land.  In  Kilmallock  parish  there  are  about 
500  acres  of  Bishop’s  land,  but  much  of  it  is  held  in  perpetuity.  Land  under  every  tenure  is 

impoverished,  and  the  tenants  are  equally  so. — Messrs.  Roche,  Ivers,  & c.  & c. Mr.  Roche 

says,  “ I knew  a property  that  was  under  the  Courts  from  the  year  1813  to  1821,  and  ma- 
naged by  a receiver  appointed  by  them ; under  him  the  tenants  got  into  arrear,  and  the 
estate  was  rapidly  deteriorating ; in  1821  the  receiver  became  a defaulter,  and  the  principal 
creditor  got  appointed  receiver,  and  all  the  other  creditors  agreed  that  the  sole  management 
of  the  estate  should  be  left  to  him.  He  immediately  got  the  fixed  term  of  leases  lengthened 
from  three  to  seven  years ; he  also  took  on  himself  the  responsibility  to  assure  the  tenants  that 
they  should  not  be  removed  as  long  as  they  paid  their  rent,  and  farmed  in  a proper  manner ; 
and  the  tenants  felt  confident  he  would  keep  his  word  with  them.  A marked  improvement 
immediately  took  place,  the  rents  were  well  paid,  and  the  land  treated  as  it  would  be  under 
long  leases.” 

The  proportions  of  the  different  parishes  in  the  barony  which  are  held  under  landlords  re- 
siding in  Ireland  are  as  follow 

Parishes. 

Ballinvarra 
Ballingaddy 
Kilfinnan 
Bulgadine 
Kilflynn 
Kilmallock 
Effin 

Ballyshonboy 
Knocklong 
Kilbenny  . 

Ballingarry 
Ballinlanders 
Galbally  . 


one-fourth. 

all. 

one-fifth. 

all. 

none. 

three-fourths. 

all,  except  200  acres. 

all. 

about  one-fourth. 

(about  one-third.  The  owner  of  the 
{ remainder  is  a lunatic, 
about  two-thirds, 
none, 
all. 
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The  following  proportions  are  held  under  absentee  landlords,  who  have  agents  resident  on 
their  estates : — 

Parishes. 

Ballinlanders  . . the  agent  for  the  whole  parish  is  resident. 

Kilbenny  . . . the  agent  for  two-thirds  is  resident. 

Kilmallock  . . . the  agent  for  one-fourth  is  resident. 

The  following  proportions  are  held  under  absentee  landlords,  whose  agents  are  not  resident : — 
Parishes. 

Ballinvarra  . . the  agent  for  three-fourths  of  the  parish  lives  about  20  miles  off. 

Kilfinnan  . . . the  agent  of  four-fifths  is  non-resident. 

Kilflynn  . . . the  agent  of  the  whole  parish  is  non-resident. 

Effin  ....  the  agent  of  200  acres  is  non-resident. 

Knocklong  . . the  agent  of  three-fourths  of  the  parish  is  non-resident. 

Ballingarry  . . the  agent  of  one-third  of  the  parish  is  non-resident. 

Kilmallock  . . the  agent  of  100  acres  is  non-resident. 

With  respect  to  the  comparative  condition  of  the  tenantry  on  the  estates  of  absentee  and 

resident  proprietors  there  is  a difference  of  opinion. Messrs.  Mansell  and  Weldon  “ see 

no  difference  except  that  the  labourers  are  less  employed.” Mr.  Gilberson  says,  tf  On  one 

large  absentee  estate  the  tenantry  are  remarkably  well  off,  but  on  all  others  worse  than  non-resi- 
dents’.”  Messrs.  Adams  and  Eringay  say  “ They  are  in  a worse  condition  on  absentee 

property,  and  the  labourers  less  employed.” 

In  point  of  cultivation  Mr.  Weldcni  sees  no  difference,  but  he  thinks  that  residents  give 

rather  more  encouragement  to  improve ; he  thinks  that  the  rents  are  equal. Mr.  Mansell 

thinks  there  is  a slight  difference  in  favour  of  the  estates  of  residents,  and  that  their  tenants 

are  rather  more  encouraged  to  improve;-  he  thinks  the  rents  are  equal. Mr.  Gilberson 

thinks  that  “ one  large  absentee  estate  is  the  best  cultivated  in  the  district,  but  all  other 

absentees’  property  is  worse  than  residents’ ; the  rents  are  equal.” Messrs.  Adams  and 

Eringay  say  “ that  absentees’  estates  are  worse  cultivated,  and  the  tenants  less  encouraged 
to  improve,  but  the  rents  are  equal.” 

Land  under  the  Courts  is  let  quite  as  low  as  land  under  any  private  landlord.  Security 
to  double  the  amount  of  the  rent  is  required  from  tenants  of  such  land.  In  some  cases  land 
under  the  Courts  is  taken  at  a high  piice,  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  A witness  ( Crowley ) 
says,  “ I am  now  paying  £3.  3.?.  an  acre  for  ground  that  has  been  valued  by  Tithe  Commis- 
sioners at  £2.  7s.  an  acre.”  Being  asked  how  he  could  continue  to  hold  ground  on  such 
terms  when  he  states  go  positively  that  he  cannot  make  the  rent  of  it,  he  says,  “ There  are 
many  reasons  for  it ; — first,  I think  the  times  may  better  themselves ; secondly,  I have  a 
holding,  and  a place  for  my  family ; thirdly,  from  being  known  to  be  the  holder  of  land  I - 
may  get  decent  matches  for  my  children ; fourthly,  if  every  thing  fails  me,  I rack  and  tear 
the  ground,  and,  when  turned  out,  may  have  a year’s  rent  in  my  hands ; and,  lastly,  because, 
when  I am  turned  out,  I know  I have  no  place  to  put  my  head  under.” 

The  witnesses  do  not  know  any  cases  where  tenants  on  litigated  property  have  actually  suf- 
fered loss ; but  they  have  often  been  harassed  from  not  knowing  to  which  of  the  claimants 
they  should  pay  the  rent.  No  disturbances,  however,  have  arisen  in  the  barony  from  this  cause. 

Tenants  under  the  Courts  do  not  pay  agents’  fees  in  addition  to  rent  Tenants  under  the 
Courts  feel  less  security  than  under  a common  proprietor,  because  the  land  is  put  up  to  auc- 
tion every  seven  years.  The  fees  on  their  leases  also  are  more  expensive  than  others.  How- 
ever, generally  speaking,  these  tenants  suppose  themselves  to  be  better  off,  as  far  as  regards 
the  conduct  of  agents,  than  the  tenants  of  ordinary  proprietors.  The  witnesses  cannot  mention 
any  instances  of  hardship  incurred  by  tenants  under  the  Courts.  The  land  held  by  such 
tenants  is  more  injured  by  over-cropping  than  other  land.  Provisions  are  now  often  made  in 
leases  under  the  Courts  to  prevent  the  breaking  up  of  too  great  a proportion  of  grass  ground. 

The  witnesses  cannot  say  whether  it  often  happens  that  a compliment  in  money  is  given  by 
a tenant,  on  the  signing  of  a lease,  to  some  member  of  the  agent’s  family  ; but.  the  general 
belief  is  that  doing  so  would  be  useful  to  the  interest  of  the  tenant.  The  witnesses  have 
tiever  heard  of  proprietors  who  receive  their  own  rents  requiring  agents’  fees  in  addition.  “ I 
only  know  one  estate  where  the  tenants  pay  fees  to  the  agent  who  receives  their  rents.” — (Mr. 

Adams.) On  the  signing  of  a lease  it  is  very  common  for  a present  to  be  made  by  the 

tenant  to  some  member  of  the  proprietor’s  family.  In  most  cases  a tenant  gets  a receipt  when 
he  has  paid  his  half-year’s  rent  in  full,  but  he  does  not  get  one  for  a payment  on  account.  The 
landlord  pays  for  the  receipt. 

The  following  quantities  of  land  are  occupied  by  proprietors : — 

Parishes.  Acres. 

In  Ballingaddy  .....  161 1 


Kilmallock 

Effin 

Ballyshonboy 
Kilbenny  ., 
Ballingarry 
Galbally  . 
Ballinvarra 
Kilfinnan  . 
Bulgadine 
Kilflynn  . 
Knocklong 
Ballinlanders 


above 


170 

400 

304 


35 

200 


{of  mountain  and  wood, 
but  no  cultivated  land. 
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Landlord  and 
Tenant. 

Munster. 
County  Limerick. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisbome,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Coshlea. 


Effect  of  Tenures 
upon  Rent. 


Leases. 
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Landlord  and 
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Munster. 
County  Limerick. 

Examinations 
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W . J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Coshlea. 


Tenancy  in  com- 
mon. 


Covenants  in 
Leases. 


Nature  of  Cove- 
nants. 
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The  following  quantities  are  held  under  leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever : — 


Parishes. 

In  Kilfinnan  ..... 

Killmallock  . 

Ballingarry  ..... 

Galbally  ....  not  above 
It  is  usual  to  grant  leases  for  one  or  more  lives. 

The  following  proportions  of  the  different  parishes  are  held  by  tenants-at-will : — 
In  Ballinvarra  .....  about  one-half 


500s' 

500 

about  one-sixth  of  the  parish. 
100,  and  that  uncertain. 


Ballingaddy  . . . . . ' nearly  the  whole 

Bulgadine  . . . . . not  one-tenth 

Kilflynn  ......  all,  except  50  acres 

Kilmallock  ..  . . . . about  one-fourth 

Effin  ......  about  one-half 

Kilbenny  ......  about  one-sixth 

Galbally  ......  about  one-tenth 

In  the  other  five  parishes  there  is  no  land  held  by  tenants-at-will. 

No  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  quantity  of  land  held  at  will.  Amongst  the  landlords 
there  may  be  some  less  disposed  to  grant  leases  now  than  formerly. — (Messrs,  llussell,  Adams 
Bennett,  and  Coote .) 

The  ordinary  term  of  leases  is  one  life,  or  21  years ; this  is  the  term  usually  given  by  pro- 
prietors. Leases  under  the  Courts  are  for  seven  years,  and  on  the  Bishop’s  land  for  21  years. 
Glebe  lands  are  let  for  three  lives,  or  21  years.  The  witnesses  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  dif- 
ference, in  length  of  terms,  between  leases  granted  by  resident,  and  those  given  by  absentee  land- 
lords. Within  the  last  dozen  years  there  has  been  no  alteration  made  relative  to  the  length 
' of  leases,  either  in  lengthening  or  shortening ; long  leases  are  preferred  to  short  ones,  from  the 
greater  certainty  which  they  give  to  tenants  of  enjoying  the  benefits  of  their  own  improvements. 

With  respect  to  the  effect  of  long  leases  in  causing  capital  to  be  expended,  it  is  said,  “ If  we 
are  to  judge  from  farms  that  have  been  under  long  leases,  we  would  say  length  of  lease  has 
not  induced  the  expenditure  of  capital ; the  farms  in  general  are  in  an  impoverished  state.” — 

Messrs.  Coote,  &c.) “ Looking  over  the  country,  no  difference  can  be  seen  in  farms  held  under 

short  and  long  leases.” — (Messrs.  Russell,  Adams,  &c.) 

“ Long  leases  have  not  heretofore  been  observed  to  have  promoted  improvement.” — (Mr. 

Adams.) Mr.  Coote  says,  “ A number  of  my  tenants  had  promises  of  leases,  but  never 

demanded  them ; but  after  some  years  I thought  it  best  to  press  them  to  take  their  leases. 
As  soon  as  they  actually  got  them  they  immediately  began  to  improve  their  farms,  and  spend 
some  money  in  making  their  houses  more  tidy  and  comfortable.”  Mr.  Roche  says,  “ I know 
a farm  set  in  1783  for  a term  of  99  years,  at  7s.  7d.  per  acre,  and  it  is  now  worth  £1.  10j. 
an  acre.” 

It  is  considered  that  lands  that  have  been  held  for  a number  of  years  at  will  are  less  improved 
than  those  under  lease.  The  inducement  to  let  on  long  leases  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  a 
proprietor  himself  dealing  with  a pauper  tenantry,  and  his  desire  to  fix  the  rent. 

“ Farm-buildings,  & c.,  are  better  kept  under  long  than  under  short  leases.” — (Messrs.  Rus- 
sell, Adams.) The  landlord,  however,  does  not  pay  any  attention  to  these  matters,  con- 

sidering that  the  tenant  under  a long  lease  has  a much  greater  interest  in  the  land  than 
himself. 


The  practice  of  letting  farms  in  common  existed  some  years  ago,  but  was  found  to  be  very 

injurious  to  both  landlord  and  tenant. — (Mr.  Coote,  &c.) If  the  nature  of  the  tenure  were 

altered,  it  would  certainly  tend  to  the  improvement  of  mountain  districts. — (Mr.  Bennett,  &c.) 

_ The  practice  of  letting  large  tracts  to  a number  of  tenants  “ stops  improvement  of  every 
kind.”  Mr.  Russell  says,  “ In  the  parish  of  Ballorgan  there  was  a farm  of  100  acres  let  in 
common  to  14  tenants ; it  remained  under  this  tenure  unimproved  and  uncultivated ; it  has 
this  year  been  divided  into  separate  lots,  and  each  tenant  has  got  the  sole  possession  of  his 
own  part ; they  have  immediately  begun  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  have  thus  shown  that  the 
tenantry  in  common  acted  as  a bar  to  its  cultivation  formerly.” 

By  a lease  in  common,  each  tenant  is  answerable  for  the  rent  of  every  other.” — (Mr. 

Russell.) This  tenure  leads  to  a feeling  of  insecurity  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry. — (Messrs. 

Bennett,  &c.)- It  is  frequently  the  cause  of  disturbance.  It  is  stated  that  “ there  was  a 

common  in  Kilflynn,  which  was  open  as  pasturage  to  14  tenants ; there  were  constant  disputes 
among  them,  and  this  year  the  land  has  been  divided  among  them  in  separate  lots.” 

Tenancy  in  common  is  not  at  all  encouraged  now,  the  feeling  of  both  landlords  and  tenants 
being  strongly  against  it. 

It.  is  said  that  intermediate  landlords,  in  letting  land,  do  not  regulate  the  terms  of  leases 
which  they  give  by  those  which  they  hold  from  the  head  landlords,  except  as  to  “ certain 
clauses  which  must  regulate  the  tillage  of  the  farm.” 

The  witnesses  have  not  known  any  difficulties  to  have  resulted  to  intermediate  landlords 
or  to  occupying  tenants,  from  the  terms  of  the  head  landlord’s  lease  not  having  been  conti- 
nued down. 


The  covenants  generally  contained  in  leases  are  not  to  burn,  and  not  to  till  more  than  one- 
fifth;  besides  clauses  restricting  turbary,  ploughing  above  a certain  quantity,  selling  hay  or 
straw,  and  surrender  at  the  will  of  the  tenant ; together  with  a clause  to  enforce  payment  of 
rent  and  taxes,  and  the  care  of  improvements.  It  is  said,  “ There  is  generally  a clause  to 
prevent  the  cutting  of  turf  in  the  good  land,  and  often  to  restrict  the  breaking  up  of  more 
than  a certain  quantity  of  land  annually.”  In  some  leases  there  are  clauses  binding  the 
tenant  to  use  all  the  straw  and  manure  made  from  it  upon  the  farm.  In  some  leases  there 
are  clauses  specifying  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  kept  in  grass. 
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Mr.  Coote  says,  “ There  are  clauses  in  my  leases  to  prevent  the  tenants  'from  ploughing 
above  a certain  portion  of  land  annually.  In  1834  a tenant,  whose  lease  was  within  five 
years  of  its  termination,  ploughed  all  the  enclosed  land  on  his  farm ; I objected  strongly  to  it, 
and  determined  to  enforce  the  clause  which  gave  me  the  power  to  exact  a double  rent  under 
such  circumstances.  The  bailiffs  whom  I sent  to  distrain  for  it  were  driven  by  violence  off 
the  layd.  I then  commenced  a prosecution  at  the  assizes,  and  succeeded  in  recovering  the 
penalty  for  the  default  against  the  terms  on  which  I had  let  the  land.” 

Clauses  specifying  by  whom  drains,  meerings,  farm-buildings,  and  improvements  in  culti- 
vation, are  to  be  maintained,  are  always  inserted  in  leases,  but  they  are  seldom  enforced. 
There  are  instances  in  which  tenants  are  bound  to  lay  out  a certain  sum  in  improvements,  but 
such  are  not  general.  Clauses  of  this  kind,  if  well  followed  out,  would  lead  to  improved  cul-  ■ 
tivation  and  increased  production,  but  their  effectual  enforcement  would  require  the  constant 
attention  of  the  landlord.  A clause  of  surrender  at  the  will  of  the  tenant  is  very  common  in 
leases ; it  is  sometimes  acted  upon,  but  much  more  commonly  when  the  war  prices  first  fell 
than  at  present.  “ I gave  up  a farm  under  that  clause  three  years  ago.” — (Mr.  L.  Roche.) 

In  one  case,  where  a gentleman  has  let  a farm  to  his  steward,  a regular  rotation  of  crops  is 
pursued.  Some  landlords  would  insert  clauses  in  their  leases  enforcing  a good  system  of 
farming  if  they  supposed  that  they  would  be  complied  with ; but  this  is  impossible,  from  the 
want  of  the  necessary  knowledge  among  the  tenants.  It  is  very  common  to  find  land  run  out 
at  the  end  of  a lease,  either  from  the  tenant  anticipating  ejection,  having  endeavoured  to 
obtain  as  much  from  it  as  possible,  or  from  his  being  apprehensive  that  if  the  land  were  in  a 
good  condition  an  increased  rent  would  be  required  on  renewal. 

Such  a system  tends  to  lessen  production  in  subsequent  years.  It  is  thought  that  a farm 
exhausted  in  this  manner  requires  from  four  to  seven  years  before  it  recovers. 

“ We  think  that  a law  would  be  very  useful  by  which  the  landlord  should  be  compelled  to 
take  all  improvements  and  growing  crops  at  a fair  valuation,  and  the  tenant  should  be  liable 
to  pay  damages  for  the  proved  wilful  neglect  of  the  land.” — (Messrs.  Roche,  L.  Roche.) 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  said,  “ We  think  that  no  landlord  would  ever  submit  to  such 

terms.” — (Mr.  Coote,  &c.) 

Clauses  to  prevent  the  breaking  up  of  land  are  frequently  inserted  in  leases.  It  is  thought 
by  some  farmers  that  portions  of  land  might  be  improved  by  breaking  up,  and  tenants  often 
ask  and  obtain  permission  to  break  up  such  land.  The  nature  of  the  lease,  or  of  the  tenure, 
is  not  productive  of  tumult  or  disturbance  among  small  proprietors  and  occupiers. 

The  universal  opinion  is  that  leases  improve  the  condition  of  tenantry. 

■ The  witnesses  describe  a middle-man  as  “ one  who  underlets  to  others  land  on  which  he  has 
a term  not  exceeding  three  lives.” 

a this  barony  are  held  under  middle-men : — 

less  than  one-tenth. 

200  acres. 

400  ditto. 

200  ditto. 

about  one-sixth  of  the  parish, 
about  150  acres, 
about  200  ditto, 
about  one-third  of  the  parish. 

There  is  no  land  held  under  middle-men  in  any  of  the  five  remaining  parishes. 

On  some  estates  there  are  instances  of  two  or  three  middle-men  holding  from  one  to  another, 
and  interposing  between  the  proprietor  and  the  occupier.  “ On  part  of  my  property  there  are 
two  middle-men  between  myself  and  the  occupying  tenants.” — (Mr.  Coote.) 

The  witnesses  have  heard  of  no  cases  of  occupying  tenants  being  obliged  by  the  proprietor 
to  pay  rent  a second  time  in  consequence  of  the  failure  or  default  of  the  middle-man. 

Until  a farm  is  actually  vacant  new  tenants  seldom  come  forward.  It  is  said,  “ even  in  the 
case  of  a lease,  the  old  tenant  must  have  been  dismissed  by  the  landlord  before  a new  one 
offers  himself.” 

The  witnesses  are  of  opinion  that  farms  change  occupants  at  present  less  frequently  than 
was  formerly  the  case.  The  loss  of  a farm,  although  it  affects  the  credit  of  a tenant,  may  not 
ruin  him.  The  witnesses  have  not  known  any  farm  which  has  changed  tenants  several  times 
in  the  course  of  a few  years. 

Tenants  in  possession,  not  having  a lease,  do  not  dispose  of  the  good-will  of  their  farms  when 
about  to  leave.  It  is  said,  “ In  a few  instances  a landlord  might  allow  such  a thing,  but  it  is 
very  uncommon.” 

In  some  instances  a new  tenant  has  offered  to  pay  the  arrears  of  the  old,  and  has,  on  that 
ground,  been  accepted  by  the  landlord.  Where  a middle-man  has  only  a temporary  interest 
in  land  he  is  supposed  to  be  more  severe  on  the  tenantry  than  any  other  landlord. 

The  witnesses  have  never  known  a bargain  to  be  made  between  the  middle-man  and  pro- 
prietor for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  land.  If  a proprietor  gave  regularly 
a specific  sum,  by  way  of  reduction,  to  the  occupying  tenants,  the  middle-man  would  be 
likely  to  raise  the  rents  ; but  the  witnesses  have  not  heard  of  any  landlord  making  such  a reduc- 
tion. No  instance  is  known  here  of  a middle-man  having  induced  occupying  tenants,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  a lease,  to  refrain  from  bidding  against  him  by  a promise  of  renewal,  and  having  after- 
wards violated  such  promise.  Landlords  now  relet  lands  to  the  occupying  tenants.  Middle- 
men formerly  gave  leases  ending  a year  or  two  before  their  term,  that  they  might  themselves 
be  the  occupying  tenants  at  the  expiration  of  their  leases. 

The  lands  of  the  estate  under  the  Courts  have  not  been  relet  to  the  middle-men.  No 
landlord  would  expend  money  on  the  improvement  of  a farm  whilst  the  middle-man  could 


The  following  quantities  of  land 
Parishes. 

In  Ballinvarra 
Kilfinnan 
Kilmallock 
Effin 

Knocklong 
Kilbenny 
Ballingarry 
Galbally 


Landlord  and 
Tenant. 

Munster, 
County  Limerick. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Coshlea. 


Middle-men. 
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Landlord  and 
Tenant. 

Munster. 
County  Limerick. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Coshlea. 


draw  the  benefit  to  himself  by  an  increased  rent.  A proprietor  could  benefit  his  estate  onlv 
by  making  a bargain  with  the  middle-man,  and  this,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  witnesses 
have  never  known  to  be  done. 

In  seasons  of  failure,  it  is  said,  tenants  under  middle-men  " must  suffer  more  than  those, 
who  hold  under  head  landlords.” 

Any  bad  feeling  to  which  the  existence  of  middle-men  has  given  rise  among  the  tenantry 
is  confined  to  the  middle-men,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  head  landlord. 

On  the  expiration  of  middle-men’s  leases  landlords  have  often  taken  means  to  improve 
their  land.— (Messrs.  Coote,  Halpin,  Gilberson,  Driscol,  Crowley,  Weldon,  Hayes,  Casev 
&c.)  . V’ 

. The  disposition  to  let  lands  to  middle-men,  is  decidedly  decreasing. ' No  new  leases 
of  land  have  been  made  to  middle-men.  Leases  very  generally  have  clauses  to  prevent  sub- 
letting. The  existence  of  middle-men  renders  the  connexion  between  landlord  and  tenant 
worse  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

That  which  forms  the  subsistence  of  middle-men,  would,  if  they  were  removed,  be  either 
rent  to  the  landlord,  or  profit  to  the  tenant. 


Resident  and  Non- 
resident Landlords. 


Effects  of  Tenure 
upon  Rent. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  26. 

County  Tipperary.  As  to  what  constitutes  an  absentee  it  is  said,  “ He  must  live  entirely  out  of  Ireland;  but  if  a 
Bar.  Middlethird  consi(*er^e  Part  of  rents  are  spent  upon  his  property,  he  should  not  be  called  an 
‘ absentee.”  The  tenantry  on  absentee  estates  are  generally  in  a worse  condition  than  those  on 

the  estates  of  resident  proprietors. — (Messrs.  Scully,  Phelan  and  Upton.) Upon  the  ques- 

tion, whether  the  estates  of  absentees  are  better  or  worse  cultivated  than  those  of  resident  pro- 
prietors, the  witnesses  state  that  there  are  some  strong  instances  on  both  sides,  and  that,  from 
their  own  observation,  they  cannot  form  an  opinion.  Amongst  the  circumstances  which  have 
led  proprietors  to  live  away  from  their  properties,  are  mentioned,  intimidation,  embarrass- 
ment, and  properties  being  charged  for  younger  children.  Mr.  Phelan  states  that  he  knows 
instances  of  men  having  a rent  roll  of  £1,000  per  annum,  and  having  it  encumbered  with 
charges  for  younger  children  to  the  amount  of  £900.  A nobleman  has  a property  here, 
but  lives  on  his  property  in  England.  Another  proprietor,  resides  chiefly  at  Melton 
Mowbray. 

It  is  stated  that  payment  of  rent  more  than  once,  when  property  has  been  the  subject  of 
litigation,  is  a case  of  common  occurrence.  It  often  happens  that  there  are  two  or  three 
landlords,  that  the  head  landlord  sends  a distress  on  the  occupier  for  his  rent,  that  the  second 
and  third  landlords  do  the  same,  and  the  tenant  occupying  thus  suffers  great  embarrassment 

and  injury  by  Iris  stock  being  seized. — (Mr.  Fitzgerald,  &c.) Such  seizures  sometimes 

lead  to  rescue  and  consequent  riots.  “ I know  a case  where  the  property  was  disputed,  and 
the  rents  claimed  by  both  litigants.  The  tenant  paid  one- of  them,  who  afterwards  lost  the 
cause,  and  the  other  claimant  when  he  got  the  property,  turned  the  tenant  out  of  his  farm 

because  he  had  paid  his  opponent.” — ( James  Mullay) “ Tenants  under  the  Courts  are 

harassed  by  law  proceedings,  and  expensive  fees  on  leases.  No  particular  distress  is  suffered 
from  agents  under  the  Courts.  Lands  set  under  Courts  is  commonly  injured  by  over-cropping 
and  bad  management,  the  reason  being  as  Mr.  Phelan  states,  “that  it  is  generally  set  fora 
short  time,  and  the  tenant  takes  everything  he  can  out  of  the  land.” 

When  proprietors  receive  their  own  rents  they  do  not  exact  any  fees  in  addition.  It  is 
stated  that  they  require  compliments  on  signing  leases.  Mr.  Phelan  says  that  this  practice 
is  not  general ; receipts  for  rent  are  not  given,  except  when  it  is  paid  up  in  full ; in  those 
cases  the  tenantry  are  particular.  Tenants  are  never  required  to  pay  for  receipts. 

Farms  in  this  barony  are  generally  held  under  lease.  Mr.  Phelan  says,  “ Farms  of  which 
the  leases  have  fallen  in  within  the  last  six  years,  are  now  held  by  tenants  at  will.”  The 
ordinary  term  of  leases  is  three  lives  or  31  years.  Tenancy  at  will  is  more  common  than 
formerly.  The  present  practice  is  not  to  give  leases  at  all.  ‘Mr.  Phelan  says,  “I  know  that 
about  25  years  ago  the  stamp  office  in  this  town  sold  upwards  of  40  leases  in  a day.” 

Glebe  or  cottage  lands  are  generally  let  for  21  years.  Long  leases  are  preferred  to  short 
ones.  Long  leases  induce  the  expenditure  of  capital  by  the  farmer.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Laffan,  r.c.c. 
states  that  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  between  the  condition  of  a farm  held  under  a long 
lease,  and  one  held  for  a short  term,  or  at  will,  where  the  tenant  has  confidence  in  the  land- 
lord, and  where  he  feels  that  an  extra  rent  will  not  be  put  on  in  proportion  to  his  improve- 
ments.  He  states  the  instance  of  an  English  landlord,  whose  tenants  are  all  tenants  at  will, 
and  whose  farms  are  as  well  managed  as  any  held  under  long  leases.  Baron  Pennefather’s 
property  is  given  as  an  instance  of  the  same.  Very  few  leases  have  been  made  to  middle* 
men  within  the  last  20  years.  Farm  buildings  are  better  kept  under  long  leases,  although 
they  generally  prevent  landlords  from  taking  any  interest  in  improvements. 

. Since  the  Subletting  Act,  it  is  not  usual  to  let  farms  in  common.  Tenancy  in  common  is 

injurious  to  the  industrious  tenant,  and  has  been  very  much  so  heretofore.— (Mr.  Roe.) 

It. would  be  a great  advantage  if  leases  of  this  description  were  altered;  many  grievances  have 
arisen  from  them,  and  they  have  been  productive  of  numerous  quarrels  amongst  the  tenantry. 
—(Rev.  Mr.  Laffan,  r.c.c.,  Mr.  Roe,  &c.)  5 

Letting  large  tracts  to  a number  of  tenants  prevents  drainage,  enclosure  and  improvement. 
By  such  leases  each  tenant  is  answerable  for  the  rent  of  every  other.  Mr.  Roe  says,  “40 
acres  of  my  property  were  let  20  years  ago  to  two  tenants ; it  was  divided  into  four  fields,  but 
trie  two  tenants  not  being  able  to  agree  about  the  division,  and  to  take  field  for  field,  each 
insisted  on  having  a part  of  every  field,  and  in  consequence  there  was  a most  inconvenient 
nnxture  of  crops  in  the  same  field,  and  perpetual  trespass  and  quarrelling.”  Mr.  Roe  adds, 
Un  trie  same  land  one  of  the  tenants  was  this  year  ready  with  his  share  of  the  rent,  but  I 


Tenancy  in  com- 
mon. 
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could  not  take  it  from  him,  as  the  other  tenant  was  worth  nothing,  and  if  I had  accepted  the 
money  I should  have  released  the  only  solvent  tenant  on  the  ground.” — Mr.  Cooper  says,  “ I 
know  some  tenants  who  held  in  this  way  from  my  brother,  preventing  one  of  their  partners 
from  paying  his  share  of  the  rent,  because  they  were  not  able  to  pay  their  own  shares.” 
Tenancy  in  common  does,  to  a very  considerable  extent,  lead  to  a feeling  of  insecurity  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant ; it  is  frequently  the  cause  of  disturbance,  but  not  of  crime.  There  are  no 
large  tracts  of  grazing  lands  in  this  barony.  Mountain  grazing  is  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
tenants  in  common. 

The  terms  of  the  lease  of  the  head  landlord  are  continued  to  - the  occupying  tenants  by  the 
intermediate  landlords ; but  the  latter  generally  reserves  two  or  three  years  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  into  possession  and  renewing  his  lease. — (Rev.  Mr.  Laffan,  R.c.c.  Messrs.  Roe,  Phelan, 
&c.) The  usual  covenants  contained  in  leases  are  to  pay  the  rent  twice  a year,  and  not  to  dila- 

pidate ; with  clause  of  distress  and  re-entry. — (Messrs.  Phelan,  Roe,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Laffan,  R.c.c.) 

The  right  of  turbary,  for  as  much  as  the  family  can  consume,  is  usually  given ; but  there  is 
a scarcity  of  turbary  in  the  barony.  Leases  do  not  contain  any  clauses  but  those  mentioned ; 
the  latter  are  usually  enforced.  Clauses  relative  to  manure,  proportion  of  crops,  number  of 
ploughings,  drains,  farm  buildings,  and  annual  expenditure  on  improvements,  if  introduced  and 
observed,  would,  it  is  thought,  be.  of  great  benefit.  It  is  stated  to  be  common  for  a tenant, 
towards  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  to  do  his  land  all  the  injury" in  his  power,  in  order  to  make 
all  the  profit  he  can  from  it,  and  to  prevent  the  rent  from  being  raised  in  case  of  his  getting  a 
renewal. — (Messrs.  Roe,  Phelan,  & c.) Such  a system,  of  course,  tends  to  lessen  produc- 

tion in  subsequent  years,  until  the  land  recovers.  To  the  question,  « Whether  it  would  be 
desirable  for  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  public,  as  interested  in  the  abundance  of  produc- 
tion, that  the  landlord  should  be  compelled  to  take  all  improvements  and  growing  crops,  at  a 
fair  valuation,  and  that  the  tenant  should  be  liable  to  pay  damages  for  proved  wilful  neglect 
of  the  land?”  Messrs.  Phillips,  Clark,  and  Phelan  answered  it  would  be  very  de- 
sirable.  Leases  cannot  be  said  to  cause  crime  or  tumult  amongst  the  tenantry.  Leases 

giving  an  interest  in  the  land  to  the  occupier  better  his  habits  and  condition. — (Rev.  Mr. 

Laffan,  R.c.c.  Mr.  Scully .) Landlords  refuse  to  give  leases  to  have  more  command  over  the 

condition  of  the  land. — (Mr.  Roe.) 

Middle-men  are  those  who  have  long  leases  of  land,  at  a little  under  its  full  value,  and  relet 

the  land. — (Messrs.  Roe,  Phelan,  &c.) Persons  holding  leases  for  ever  are  not  included 

under  the  term.  About  one-fourth  of  the  barony  is  held  under  middle-men.  There  are  very 
few  instances  where  the  number  interposing  between  the  proprietor  and  the  occupier  exceeds 
three.  Mr.  Cooper  says,  “ I know  one  case  where  there  are  five.”  When  a farm  is  to  be  let, 
the  highest  bidder  naturally  obtains  it ; but  an  old  well-behaved  tenant,  at  an  equal  rent, 
always  gets  the  preference.  A new  tenant  very  seldom  offers  for  a farm  before  it  has  been 
vacated  by  the  old  one.  Tenants  in  possession,  without  a lease,  sell  the  good  will  of  their 
farms  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  leases.  “The  possession  is  the  thing  looked  for.” 

( James  Mullally .) The  landlords  seldom  object  to  a man  in  possession.  The  middle-man  is 

induced,  through  the  absence  of  interest  in  the  permanent  good  of  the  land  to  press  the  tenant 
more  than  the  proprietor  would.  The  head  landlord  is  always  preferred.  To  prevent  injury 
to  a farm,  the  proprietor,  by  consenting  to  a reduction  in  the  rent,  might  make  a bargain  with 
the  middle-man,  and  have  the  same  reduction  of  rent  allowed  to  the  occupying  tenants ; Mr. 

Smith  Barry  often  does  so. — (Mr.  Phelan.) When  a middle-man’s  lease  expires,  the 

“ under-tenants  often  bid  against  him ; but  the  custom  of  letting  to  middle-men  is  expiring,  and 
I know  of  no  case  where  the  occupying  tenant  is  not  preferred  by  the  landlord  in  a new  take.” 

— (Messrs.  Scully,  Phillips,  Clarke,  &c.) “ There  has  been  no  instance  in  the  barony  of  a 

proprietor  expending  capital  in  the  improvement  of  a farm  that  was  let  to  a middle-man ; but 
if  it  were  the  case,  we  consider  the  middle-man  would  charge  an  increased  rent.” — (Messrs. 

Scully,  Phelan,  & c.) If  the  occupying  tenants  on  a property  were  so  circumstanced  as 

not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  middle-man,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  proprietor  to  benefit 
his  estate  ; but  we  consider  the  system  of  middle-men  to  be  very  disadvantageous. — (Messrs. 

Scully,  Phelan,  &c.) Mr.  Moore  let  land  to  a middle-man,  whom  he  ejected  because  he 

ow'ed  large  arrears.  The  land  was  let  by  the  middle-man  at  £1.  17s.  6 d.  per  acre,  and  when 
he  was  ejected,  Mr.  Moore  immediately  lowered  the  rent  to  £1.  10s. — ( William  Louglan .) 

The  evil  of  middle-men  is  peculiarly  felt  in  seasons  of  failure,  when  the  proprietor,  if 

directly  dealing  with  the  occupier,  might  grant  time  or  an  abatement  of  the  rent.  The  exist- 
ence of  middle-men  has  not  been  productive  of  bad  feeling  of  occupiers  towards  the  proprietors. 
A proprietor,  anxious  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  tenantry,  or  to  relieve  their  distress, 
could  make  a bargain  with  his  middle-man  to  grant  them  an  allowance.  No  instance  is  known 
of  one  having  tried  to  do  so  and  failed;  but  proprietors  are  not  always  able  or  willing  to  make 
reductions.  Mr.  Phelan  states,  as  showing  what  proprietors  may  do,  that  having  repre- 
sented last  year  to  his  landlord  the  poverty  of  the  tenants  holding  under  him 
„(Mr.  Phelan)  as  middle-man,  he  gave  him  a reduction  of  £15  per  cent,  on  his 
guaranteeing  that  the  same  reduction  should  be  made  to  the  tenants.  The  disposition  to  let 
lands  to  middle-men  is  decreasing ; very  few  leases  are  now  given  until  the  landlord  has  tried 
the  tenant ; if  he  approves  of  him,  he  perhaps  gives  a promise  of  a lease,  but  in  hundreds  of 
cases  the  tenant  does  not  ask  for  it.  Indeed  few  tenants  are  anxious  to  take  leases  in  these 
times.  The  leases  given  do  not  contain  non-subletting  clauses ; but  it  is  certainly  understood 

that  tire  farmer  is  not  to  sublet. — (Mr.  Phelan.) The  existence  of  a middle-man  between 

proprietor  and  occupier  may,  it  is  stated,  make  the  condition  of  the  latter  worse,  but  cannot 
make  it  better.  Middle-men  always  let  the  land  in  smaller  portions  than  the  head  landlord. 
The  advantage  following  the  removal  of  the  middle-men  would  be  mutual  to  the  landlord  and 
tenant;  but  if  to  either,  the  greater  advantage  would  be  to  the  occupying  tenant — (Mr.  Scully, 
Hogan,  &c.) 
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For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  27. 


Landlord  and 
Tenant. 

Munster  ' The  8uantity  of  land  held  direct  from  the  proprietor,  without  the  intervention  of  middle-men 
County  Waterford.  may  he  judged  of  from  the  following  statement  of  the  quantities  held  under  middle-men  ’ 

Kilgobinet 
Leskinane 


Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Decies  with- 
out Drum. 

Head  Landlord. 


Kilmolash 
Affane 
Ringagoona 
White  Church 
Modelligo 
Dungarvan 
Stradbally 
Clonea 
Kilrossentry 
Tews 
Rossmore 
Kilrush  . 
Colliga 


Acres. 

about  450 
„ 418' 
half  the  parish, 
very  little. 

200 
very  little, 
none. 

nearly  the  whole, 
very  little, 
none.  . 
about  800 
„ 800 
„ 900 

half  the  parish, 
none. 


Resident  and  Non- 
resident Landlords. 


Effect  of  Tenures 
upon  Rent. 


The  quantity  of  glebe  lands  will  be  stated  in  a subsequent  part  of  the  Report. 

The  following  shows  the  proportion  of  the  barony  held  under  resident  landlords : — 

Kilgobinet  * . one-third  under  a minor ; the  remainder  under  residents. 

Leskinane  . . all. 

Kilmolash  . . all,  except  75  acres. 

Affane  . . all. 

Ringagoona  . . all. 

White  Church  . all,  except  300  acres. 

Modelligo  . . all. 

Dungarvan  . . all,  except  900  acres. 

Stradbally  . . all. 

Clonea  . . . all. 

Kilrossentry  . . all. 

Tews  . . . all. 

Rossmore  . . all,  except  a college  property. 

Kilrush  . . all. 

Colligan  . . one-fourth  part. 

Of  the  absentee  property : 

Parish. 

Kilgobinet  . . . the  agent  for  one-third  lives  in  the  next  parish. 

Dungarvan  . . . the  agent  of  900  acres  does  not  reside. 

Colligan  . . .the  agent  of  three-fourths  lives  within  a few  miles. 

The  witnesses  consider  an  absentee  to  be  a proprietor  "who  resides  out  of  Ireland.”  With 
respect  to  the  comparative  condition  of  the  tenantry,  and  the  comparative  cultivation  of  the 
estates  of  resident  and  absentee  landlords,  there  is  a difference  of  opinion  amongst  the  wit- 
nesses. Messrs.  Usher,  and  T.  Walsh  say  that  "the  tenants  on  absentees’  estates  are  in  a 
worse  condition.” — Messrs.  P.  Hely,  Uniaclce,  and  D.  Walsh  "see  no  difference”  in  this 
respert  “ between  the  property  of  residents  and  of  absentees.”— Messrs.  Maguire,  Aitcheson, 
and  Moore  say  that  "the  absentee  landlord  must  be  a disadvantage  to  his  tenantry.”  In 
point  of  cultivation,  Mr.  T.  Walsh,  Dr.  Torn,  Messrs.  Uniaclce,  Maguire,  and  D.  Walsh 
"see  no  difference.”— Messrs.  Usher,  Aitcheson,  and  Moore  say  that  “the  resident’s 
e ,ate  is  best  cultivated.” — Mr. Healy says,  “In  some  instances  the  absentees’  property  is  best 
cultivated.  With  respect  to  rents,  also,  there  is  a great  diversity  of  opinion.  "Rents  are 
about  the  same ; but  the  residents’ tenants  are  more  encouraged  to  improve.” — (Messrs.  T. 

Walsh,  Usher,  Langley,  Aitcheson.) “ Absentees’  rents  are,  in  some  ‘ instances, 

lower,  and  the  tenant  more  encouraged.”— (Mr.  Hely.) "Absentee’s  tenants  have  their 

land  more  nearly  for  the  value  than  any  other  farmers.”— (Dr.  Torn.) “Rents  are  the 

same,  but  the  buildings  on  residents’  property  are  more  taken  care  of.” — (Mr.  Uniacke.) 

1 see  no  difference.  ’ (Mr.  Maguire.) "Absentees’  property  is  set  lower,  but  with  less 

allowances  and  indulgences  to  the  occupier.”— (Messrs.  Moore,  Shanahan.) "Rents  are 

highest  on  absentees’  property,  but  there  is  no  difference  in  the  encouragement  given  to 
tenants.  (Mr.  D.  Walsh.) Some  of  the  absentees  do  not  reside,  on  account  of  possess- 
ing property  m England.  1 

The  witnesses  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  difference  in  the  rents  of  lands  of  the  same 
quality  in  different  districts,  or  under  different  landlords,  further  than  has  been  already  stated. 
A security  for  double  the  amount  of  the  rent  is  required  for  land  held  under  the  Courts  of 
Chancery  and  Exchequer.  There  have  been  several  cases  where  small  tenants  on  properties 
under  litigation  have  been  distrained  on  for  rent  more  than  once.  In  one  case  there  was  a 
rescue,  and  the  police  went  out  to  assist  the  bailiffs.  Mr.  Quaky  says,  “In  Ballylan  parish 
there  is,  at  this  moment,  a tenant’s  stock  with  keepers  placed  over  it  by  the  claimant  to  the 
property  which  is  in  litigation ; the  tenant,  not  knowing  to  whom  he  ought  to  pay  his  rent,  had 
edged  the  amount  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  the  Court,  when  the  claimant  sent  a distress  on 
ms  land  to  obtain  the  rent.”  . The  land  held  in  this  barony  under  the  Courts  is  during  the 
minority  of  the  proprietor ; it  has  been  let  to  the  former  tenants  by  private  contract,  for  the 
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usual  term  and  on  the  same  conditions  with  the  land  of  other  proprietors.  No  particular 
instance  can  be  mentioned  of  hardship  incurred  by  tenants  on  these  properties.  The  agents 
under  the  Courts  are  not  known  to  distress  them,  or  exact  money  for  indulgences.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  tenants  of  private  proprietors  to  give  a present  to  the  ladies  of  the  family  on  the 
signing  of  a lease ; but  on  the  principal  property  held  under  the  Courts  four  farms  were  lately 
relet,  and  no  presents  given.  Proprietors  never  receive  agents’  fees  in  addition  to  rent.  In 
many  cases  compliments  are  given  on  signing  leases.  Receipts  are  always  given  for  rent  paid ; 

tenants  are  not  required  to  pay  for  them.— (Mr.  Boate,  Mr.  Hely.) Mr.  Carbery  says, 

«I  was  acting  as  an  arbitrator  last  week  on  an  estate  which  is  the  joint  property  of  two 
persons ; the  rents  were  paid  by  the  tenants  to  each  landlord  separately ; one  of  them  lately 
died,  and  his  heir  made  a demand  from  the  tenants  of  immense  arrears,  beginning  the  account 
in  the  year  1805,  and  stating  that  at  various  periods  since  that  time  the  rents  had  not  been 
paid  in  full ; no  receipts  had  been  given  to  those  tenants  when  they  paid  their  rents,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  prove  that  they  had  paid  in  the  different  years.  It  was  proposed  to 
settle  the  claim  by  arbitration.” 

Generally  speaking,  property  in  this  barony  is  held  under  lease.  The  following  quantities 
of  land  are  occupied  by  proprietors : — 


Landlord  and 
Tenant. 

Munster. 
County  Waterford. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  V aughan.  Esq. 

Bar.  Decies  with- 
out Drum. 


Parishes. 

Acres. 

Kilmolash 

150- 

Affane 

200  or  300 

Ringagoona 

. . . . 80  to  100 

Whitechurch 

. 1,100 

Modelligo  . 

140 

Dungarvan 

750 

Stradbally  . 

600 

Clonea 

170 

Kilrossentry 

246 

Kilrush 

120 

quantities  are 

held  under  leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever 

Parishes. 

Acres. 

Leskinane 

. . nearly  all  the  parish. 

Modelligo  . 

about  6,500 

Stradbally . 

„ 4,000 

Colligan 

„ . 680 

Clonea 

. . . . . none. 

The  usual  term  now  granted  in  leases  is  one  life, 
land  are  held  by  tepants-at-will : — 


r 21  years.  The  following  quantities  of 


Parishes. 

Kilgobinet  . 

Leskinane  and  Colligan 
Kilmolash  and  Kilrush 
Affane 

Ringagoona,  Whitechurch,  and  Clonea 
Modelligo 
Dungarvan  . 

Stradbally  . 

Kilrossentry 
Tews  . 

Rossmire . . 


about  1,500. 
none. 

about  one-third, 
at  least  one-half, 
very  little. 

600  or  700. 
one-half, 
about  2,000. 
about  one-fourth, 
about  one-sixth. 

all  under  lease,  or  the  promise  of  leases. 

The  witnesses  do  not  think  that  within  the  last  20  years  there  has  been  any  increase  or 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  land  held  by  tenants -at-will.  It  is  stated  that  resident  proprietors 
in  general  give  longer  leases  than  absentee  landlords,  but  short  leases  have  come  into  general 
practice  now.  “ Short  leases,”  it  is  said,  “ are  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  chance  of  the 
rise  of  the  times,  and  to  get  the  command  of  the  land  again  in  a shorter  time.”  Long  leases, 
however,  certainly  induce  the  expenditure  of  capital  by  the  farmer.  “ In  Kilgobinet  parish 
much  capital  has  been  laid  out  on  some  farms  of  which  long  leases  have  been  granted,  particu- 
larly on  Glador  farm,  which  is  in  a very  fine  condition;  and  on  Emit  Hill  farm,  which  is  also 
to  be  remarked  for  the  improvement  made  on  it.” — (Mr.  Leany,  Mr.  Macarthy .) 

There  is  no  visible  difference  to  be  brought  forward  as  having  lately  taken  place  in  the  land 
held  for  long  and  that  held  for  short  terms  immediately  under  the  head  landlord,  because  no  long 
leases  have  lately  been  given.  There  are  farmers  with  short  leases  who  are  very  comfortable, 
because  they  have  their  lands  at  a low  rate.  Lands  held  at  will,  it  is  said,  “ are  much  more 
exhausted  than  lands  leased.  There  is  one  proprietor  who  lets  land  to  tenants-at-will,  but  they 
have  such  a certainty  of  holding  it,  that  they  treat  their  land  as  if  they  had  a long  lease  in  it.” 

The  buildings  on  lands  held  under  long  leases  are  in  much  better  repair  than  those  under 
short  leases ; landlords,  however,  seldom  look  after  the  state  of  the  buildings  on  a farm  under 
a long  lease,  and  consequently  towards  the  end  of  it  they  are  found  in  a very  bad  state  of  repair. 

It  is  not  usual  to  let  farms  in  common.  The  witnesses  know  of  no  farms  held  jointly  by  a Tenancy  in  corn- 
number  of  persons.  Mr.  Ccirbei-y  says,  « Fifteen  years  ago  many  farms  in  Clonea  parish  fell  mon- 
out  of  lease,  and  the  tenants  in  retaking  the  lands  joined  together  in  the  leases,  though  each 
held  his  own  separate  farm.  In  some  years  a few  of  the  occupiers  got  into  difficulties,  and  the 
landlord  recovered  his  rents  from  those  who  had  become  parties  to  the  same  lease ; two  respect- 
able farmers  were  ruined  in  consequence  of  this  tenancy  in  common.” “ Letting  in  large 
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Landlord  and  tracts  to  a number  of  tenants  prevents  enclosure,  drainage,  and  other  improvements.— -(Mr 

x enant.  Boate,  Mr.  Hely.) Mr.  Hely  says, « I consider  this,  where  it  has  existed,  one  of  the  principal 

Munster  causes  that  have  prevented  the  enclosure  of  mountain  land.”  By  a lease  in  common  each  tenant 
County  Waterford  *S  answerable  f°r  the  rent  of  every  other ; tenancy  in  common  leads  to  a feeling  of  insecurity 

' on  the  part  of  the  peasantry,  and  is  frequently  the  cause  of  disturbance  and  of  crime— (Mr 

Examinations  Boate,  Mr.  Hely.) Mr.  Hely  says,  “ I know  instances  where  it  has  led  to  quarrelling  even 

...  T by  „ amongst  brothers,  particularly  if  their  lease  was  out,  and  that  the  landlord  had  not  given  them 
T.' N. VaushTn'S'  the  exact  fields  they  had  0CCUPied  before.’’  When  large  tracts  of  grazing  land  are  let  to  a number 

’ °t  tenants,  it  very  frequently  leads  to  disputes  as  to  the  number  of  beasts  which  each  is  to 

Bar .Decies without  ^ecl- — (Mr.  Boate.) Landlords  do  not  now  encourage  this  tenure,  but  prefer  having  a 

Drum.  single  tenant  for  mountain  as  well  as  other  land. — Mr.  Hely  says,  “ There  is  a landlord6  in 

the  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Keily,  of  BaHysoggarth,  who  is  now  letting  his  mountain  land  to  sin<rie 

tenants,  rent-free,  for  the  first  five  years,  and  after  that  at  5s.  per  acre.”  Tenants  do  not  lfke 
holding  in  common. 


Covenants  in 
Leases. 


Nature  of  the 
Covenants. 


Middle-men. 


It  has  been  always  the  case  that  the  terms  of  the  lease  of  the  head  landlord  are  continued 
by  the  intermediate  landlords  to  the  occupying  tenants,  though  the  term  may  be  different,  and 
the  intermediate  landlords  may  add  to  the  clauses  as  he  likes.  The  usual  covenants  contained 
m leases  are  merely  to  pay  rent  and  taxes,  to  preserve  improvements,  buildings,  and  to  give 
quiet  possession,  and  for  free  entrance  to  mines,  quarries,  arid  timber. 

The  leases  sometimes  restrict  turbary,  but  never  enforce  a particular  system  of  farming,  except 
by  preventing  burning ; in  one  case  the  tenant  has  been  prevented  from  ploughing  grass  land. 
There  is  a clause  generally  to  oblige  the  tenant  to  uphold  all  improvements,  buildings,  drains,  &c.,' 
but  it  is  seldom  much  regarded;  there  are  no  clauses  relative  to  manure,  number  of  ploughings* 
&c. ; the  farmers  would  not  like  the  introduction  of  such  clauses : clauses  enforcing  a good  system 
of  farming  could  not  be  complied  with  by  the  farmers,  because  they  have  not  the  knowledge  and 
capital  which  would  be  required  by  the  new  systems.  A tenant  commonly  exhausts  his  land 
towards  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  if  he  is  uncertain  whether  he  will  get  it  again  or  not.  In 
some  cases  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  come  to  an  agreement  for  the  future  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  lease ; but  it  is  not  the  usual  practice.  Land  that  has  been  exhausted  cannot  for 
some  years  produce  what  it  would  in  its  natural  state : the  witnesses  think  that  a law  would  be 
a very  good  one  which  would  compel  the  landlord  to  take  all  improvements  and  growing  crops 
at  a fair  valuation,  and  render  the  tenant  liable  to  pay  damages  for  proved  wilful  neglect  of 

the  land.  (Messrs.  Carbery,  Leany,  Walsh,  Connell.) There  have  been  very  few  cases  in 

which  tillage  has  been  prevented  by  clauses  in  leases.  Clauses  in  leases  have  never  caused  any 
tumult  or  outrage  in  this  barony ; but  there  is  often  much  wrangling  and  quarrellino-  amon°- 
the  small  tenants,  who  take  land  from  other  small  holders,  and  have  not  written  agreements.  ° 

A middle-man  is  one  who  takes  land  for  a term  not  exceeding  three  lives,  and  relets  it  to 
others.  The  proportions  of  land  held  under  middle-men  have  been  already  stated. 

There  are  sometimes  three  or  four  middle-men  holding  the  same  land  from  one  to  another, 
and  interposing  between  the  actual  occupier  and  the  proprietor;  in  a few  cases  it  has  happened,’ 
but  not  latterly,  that,  when  middle-men  have  failed  to  pay  their  rents,  the  occupying  tenants’ 
have  been  called  on  to  pay  a second  time. — Mr.  Boate  says,  “ I know  a few  instances  amongst 
small  cottier  tenants.”  The  following  case  was  mentioned : — “ In  Whitechurch  parish  a nnd- 
dle-man  got  into  difficulties  twelve  months  ago,  and  a receiver  of  his  rents  was  appointed  under 
the  Courts ; one  of  the  tenants  paid  his  rent  to  him,  thinking  that  the  authority  of  the  Court 
was  superior  to  all  other  claims,  and  the  head  landlord  has  since  distrained  'on  him  for  his 
rent,  as  the  middle-man’s  creditors  had  not  discharged  the  rent  due  to  his  superior  landlord.” 
Wherever  a second  demand  has  been  made  the  tenants  have  availed  themselves  of  the  law  to 

prevent  it,  by  coming  before  them  by  replevin.— (Mr.  Boate.) Comparatively  very  few 

farms  in  this  barony  have  changed  occupants  of  late  years ; there  are  not  many  instances  of 

occupants  being  frequently  changed  within  a few  years— (Mr.  Boate.) Tenants  not  having 

a lease  sometimes  dispose  of  the  good-will  of  their  farms  when  about  to  leave,  but  this  has 
seldom  taken  place.  It  is  generally  thought  that  middle-men  press  their  tenants  more  harshly 
for  their  rent  than  proprietors.  There  are  no  instances  in  the  knowledge  of  the  witnesses  of 
landlords  making  bargains  with  middle-men  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  land  leased  to  them 
improved.  A proprietor,  however,  would  not  lay  out  his  money  on  improvement  until  he  had 
made  some  agreement  with  the  middle-men.  The  witnesses  know  no  instances  of  middle-men 
having  induced  their  under-tenants  to  refrain  from  bidding  against  them  by  promises  of 
renewed,  and  then  having  violated  such  promises.  Mr.  O’Dell  has  this  year  reduced  the 
middle-man  s rent  15  per  cent.,  and  has  required  that  a similar  reduction  should  be  made  to 
the  occupying  tenants.  Proprietors  might  in  various  ways  assist  the  occupying  tenants  by 
making  bargains  with  middle-men,  but  the  witnesses  know  of  no  landlord  disposed  to  do  so ; 
there  is  a natural  presumption  that  a middle-man,  from  his  situation,  cannot  grant  such  indul- 
gences m a season  of  distress  as  a head  landlord  could ; whatever  bad  feelings  exist  amongst  the 
tenantry,  are  towards  the  middle-men  rather  than  towards  the  head  landlord,  where  there  is  a 
middle-man.  The  disposition  to  let  lands  to  middle-men  is  decreasing ; land  is  Igt  now  more  to 
occupying  tenants.  Leases  in  general  have  clauses  to  prevent  subletting,  but  there  are  leases 
made  without  them.  Where  there  is  no  middle-men  it  is  said  “ there  must  be  a better  con- 
nexion  between  landlord  and  tenant ;”  however,  “ there  may  well  be  exceptions  in  favour  of 

middle-men.  (Mr.  Hudson.) What  forms  the  subsistence  of  the  middle-man  would,  if 

e were  removed,  be  either  rent  to  the  landlord  or  profit  to  the  tenant ; but  landlords  do  not 
set  their  lands  much  lower  than  middle-men. 
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For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  28, 

The  following  shows1  the  proportion  of  land  in  the  barony  held  under  resident  landlords  : — 


Parishes. 

Drumcannon 

Island- Keane 
Kilmeaden 
Kilbourne  1 
Butlerstown  J 
Reiske 
Newcastle 
Limakill  . 
Dunhill 


Held  under  resident  Landlords, 
about  one-half. 

[ all : the  greater  part  of  this  parish  belongs  to 
[ a minor,  whose  agent  lives  16  miles  distant, 
about  nine-tenths, 
all,  except  a farm  of  396  acres, 
all. 
all. 

all  but  350  acres, 
all,  or  very  nearly  so. 


Proportions  held  under  absentees  having  agents  resident  on  their  estates : — 

Drumcannon  . . . the-parish  belongs  to  an  absentee;  but 

l there  is  no  agent  resident 
none. 

about  one-tenth. 


Island- Keane 
Kilmeaden 
Kilbourne  and! 
Butlerstown  J 
Reiske 
Newcastle 
Limakill  . 
Dunhill 


none. 

none. 


the  agent  for  350  acres  lives  15  miles  distant. 

{none,  except  the  minor’s  property,  whose 
agent  resides  16  miles  distant. 


Proportions  held  under  absentee  landlords  not  having  agents  resident  : 
Drumcannon  . . . about  one-half. 

Island- Keane 


Kilmeaden 
Kilbourne  andl 
Butlerstown  J 
Reiske 
Newcastle  . 
Limakill  . 

Dunhill 


none. 

none. 


none : the  agent  is  resident  on  396  acres. 


none. 

none. 

none. 


(the  agent  for  the  greater  part  of  the  parish 
\ lives  16  miles  off. 


With  respect  to  the  comparative  condition  of  the  tenantry  on  the  estates  of  resident  and 
absentee  landlords.  Rev.  William  Cantwell,  R.  c.  c.,  says  that  in  Drumcannon  parish  he  can 
see  no  difference  between  them. — Mr.  Power  thinks  that  the  tenantry  on  the  property  of  ab- 
sentees are  in  the  worst  condition,  and  the  labourers  less  employed. — Mr.  Gamble  thinks  that 
the  agents  on  absentees’  property  use  the  tenants  as  well  as  resident  proprietors,  but  labourers 
are  less  employed. — In  this  barony  there  is  but  one  large  landed  proprietor  absentee,  and  the 

tenantry  on  his  estate  are  considered  as  snug  as  those  on  any  other. — (Mr.  Gamble,  &c.) 

This  absentee  landlord  resides  on  his  estate  in  Yorkshire,  it  being  larger  than  his  property 

here. — (Mr.  Sherlock,  Mr.  Gamble.) With  respect  to  the  comparative  cultivation  on 

resident  and  absentee  property  it  is  said  that,  from  the  encouragement  given  by  the  absentee 
landlord  just  mentioned,  his  property  is  as  well  cultivated  as  any  other. — Rev.  William 
Cantwell,  R.  c.  c.,  sees  no  difference  in  Drumcannon  parish,  except  that  on  the  absentee  pro- 
perty extensive  draining  is  being  done,  at  the  landlord’s  expense,  by  the  tenants  working  out 
their  arrears  of  rent  in  that  way. — Mr.  Power  says,  “ The  cultivation  is  about  the  same,  but 
the  estates  of  absentees  are  more  exhausted.” — Mr.  Gamble  says,  “ Absentees’  property  is  not 
worse  cultivated,  but  I think  rather  the  contrary.” — Rev.  Mr.  Cantwell,  r.  c.  c.,  says,  “Rents 
are  the  same  on  residents’  and  absentees’  property. — Mr.  Power  sees  no  difference. — Mr. 
Gamble  thinks  that  rents  are  lowest  on  absentees’  property.” 

For  land  held  under  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Exchequer  security  of  two  solvent 
persons  by  recognizances  is  required  for  double  the  amount  of  the  rent.  There  has  been  no 
instance  of  rent  being  demanded  and  paid  more  than  once  for  property  under  litigation ; 
but  Mr.  Carew  states  that  disturbances  have  arisen  from  the  parties  being  brought  before  the 
magistrates  at  the  petty  sessions  where  the  property  has  been  in  litigation. 

On  a principal  property  in  this  barony  the  tenants  pay  £1  per  acre  fee  to  the  agent,  as  a 
fine.  It  has  been  the  practice  so  long,  that  it  is  generally  believed  the  landlord  is  aware  of  it, 

and  that  the  landlord’s  wife  receives  half  the  money. — (Mr.  Duckett,  Meaney,  &c.) 

The  law  expenses  connected  with  leases  under  the  Courts  are  greater  than  in  other 
cases : hence  the  leases  are  more  expensive  than  others.  It  is  said  that  the  rent  of  tenants 
under  the  Courts  must  be  paid,  and  no  indulgence  is  ever  granted.  There  is  no  instance 

known  of  “ hush-money  ” being  paid  to  agents  under  the  Courts. — (Mr.  Meaney,  & c.) 

A landlord  may  make  some  allowance  for  a bad  year,  but  a receiver  under  the  Courts  cannot. 
Land  under  the  Courts  is  much  more  injured  by  over-cropping  and  bad  management  than  any 
other,  from  the  shortness  of  the  lease,  and  the  liability  of  the  tenant  to  be  turned  out,  as  it 

is  always  given  to  the  highest  bidders. — (Mr.  Duckett,  &c.) It  is  not  usual  to  pay  agents” 

fees  in  addition  to  rent ; five  per  cent,  is  generally  deducted  for  that,  purpose  out  of  the 
sum  received. — (Mr.  Duckett,  Mr.  Walsh.) It  is  not  known  that  the  agent,  or  any  one  con- 

nected with  him,  usually  receives  a compliment  on  the  signing  of  a lease.  A sum  of  money  is 

2 C C C 2 


Landlord  and 
Tenant. 

Munster. 

County  Waterford. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Middlethird. 


Resident  and  Non- 
resident Landlords. 


Effects  of  Tenure 
upon  Rent. 
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Landlord  and 
Tenant. 

Munster. 

County  Waterford. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Middlethird. 


generally  given  to  a landlord  on  signing  a lease.  Mr.  Duckett  says,  “ A strong  farmer,  on 
taking  a farm,  generally  gives  £5  or  £10.  Receipts  are  not  always  given  when  rent  is  paid, 
and  the  practice  has  been  the  cause  of  much  litigation  at  quarter  sessions.” — (Mr.  Esmonde 
Mr.  Barron.) Tenants  are  not  required  to  pay  for  receipts. 

The  greater  number  of  the  farms  in  the  barony  are  held  under  lease.  The  quantity  of  land 
occupied  by  proprietors  is  as  follows  : — 

Parishes.  Acres. 

Drumcannon  ........  68 

Island- Keane 

Kilmeaden  . . ' . 

Kilbourne  and] 

Butlerstown  J * * ' 

Reiske  .... 

Newcastle  .... 

Limakill  .... 

Dunhill  .... 


The  quantities  held  under  lease  of  lives  renewable  for  ever 
Kilmeaden  .... 

Reiske  ..... 


none. 

none. 


180 

13 

none. 

60 

300 


2470 

200 


Tenancy  in  com- 
mon. 


Covenants  in 
Leases. 

Nature  of  the 
Covenants. 


There  is  no  land  held  so  in  any  of  the  other  parishes. 

The  usual  practice  at  present  is  to  grant  leases  for  21  or  31  years. — (Mr.  Duckett.) 

The  entire  half  of  the  parish  of  Drumcannon,  which  belongs  to  absentees,  and  half  of  the 
remainder,  are  held  by  tenants-at-will.  In  Island- Keane  no  large  farm  is  held  so,  and  in  the 
other  parishes  tenanc}'--at-will  does  not  exist.  It  is  becoming  more  general,  however,  there 
being  less  inclination  now  than  formerly  on  the  part  of  landlords  to  give  leases,  owing  to  the 
general  agricultural  depression.  The  only  large  absentee  proprietor  of  the  barony  does  not 
give  leases.  There  are  no  college  lands  here ; glebes  consist  of  but  a few  acres,  and  are  gene- 
rally occupied  by  the  incumbent.  The  disposition  among  the  landlords  is  to  shorten  leases ; 
they  prefer  short  leases  from  the  hope  that  the  price  of  ground  may  rise ; long  leases  induce  the 
expenditure  of  capital.  It  is  said  that  a farmer  having  a lease,  if  he  had  capital,  would  pro- 
bably build  a slated  house,  out- offices,  &c.,  which  he  would  not  do  on  a short  lease.  Lon<r 

leases  have  been  observed  to  have  promoted  improvements. — (Mr.  Duckett,  Meaney.) 

Lands  under  leases  are  more  improved  than  lands  held  at  will. — (Mr.  Meaney.) Farm- 

buildings  are  kept  in  better  order  under  long  leases  than  under  short  ones,  although  length  of 
leases  has  generally  the  effect  of  preventing  landlords  from  bestowing  attention  on  such  matters. 

It  was  formerly  usual  to  let  lands  in  common,  but  the  system  was  found  to  work  so  badly, 

that  it  has  been  lately  given  up. — (Mr.  Duckett.) The  practice  was  found  injurious 

to  the  industrious  tenant ; each  being  answerable  for  the  rent  of  his  fellow-tenants,  the  solvent 
man  was  liable  for  the  insolvent.  There  is  no  land  in  this  barony  at  present  held  in  common. 
The  landlords,  it  is  said,  encouraged  this  tenure  formerly,  from  a wish  to  have  a greater  number 
of  persons  liable,  together  with  a wish  to  create  40,?.  freeholders. 

The  terms  of  the  lease  of  the  head  landlord  are  not  continued  by  intermediate  landlords  to 
the  occupying  tenant. — (Mr.  Duckett.) 

Leases  usually  contain  clauses  restricting  turbary;  clauses  as  to  a particular  system  of 

farming  are  inserted,  but  not  enforced. — (Mr.  Sherlock.) The  tenant  is  always  bound  to 

sustain  buildings  on  his  farm.  There  are  no  clauses  binding  to  the  use  of  a certain  quan- 
tity of  manure,  to  the  expenditure  of  a certain  sum  on  improvements,  to  the  proportion  of  dif- 
ferent crops,  or  to  the  number  of  ploughings ; but  it  is  thought  that,  if  such  clauses  were 

Senerally  introduced,  it  would  lead  to  improved  cultivation  and  increased  production. — (Mr. 

'herlock.) The  only  new  clauses  now  inserted  are  those  relative  to  the  preservation  of 

the  game.  They  are  usually  enforced ; prosecutions  upon  them  frequently  occur  at  petty 

sessions. — (Mr.  Sherlock,  Mr.  Phillips.) Clauses  enforcing  a good  system  of  farming  could 

not  be  complied  with  at  the  present  high  rents. — (Mr.  Duckett,  Meaney.) Or  without 

the  assistance  of  the  landlords.  With  respect  to  the  exhaustion  of  land  towards  the  expiration  of 
leases  it  is  said,  if  a tenant  sees,  four  or  five  years  before  the  close  of  his  lease,  that  he  has  no 
chance  of  getting  a renewal,  he  endeavours  to  take  all  he  can  get  out  of  the  land.  Mr.  Sher- 
lock says,  “ I consider  that  the  tenant  at  the  expiration  of  his  ‘lease  almost  invariably  injures 
the  ground,  from  a notion  that  he  will  get  it  at  so  much  less  rent.”  Such  a system  of  course  \ 

tends  to  lessen  production  in  subsequent  years. — (Mr.  Sherlock.) It  is  considered  by  the 

witnesses  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  public,  as  interested 
in  the  abundance  of  production,  that  the  landlord  should  be  compelled  to  take  all  improvements 
and  growing  crops  at  a fair  valuation,  and  that  the  tenant  should  be  liable  to  pay  damages  for 
proved  wilful  neglect  of  the  land. — (Mr.  Sherlock,  Mr.  Phillips,  &c.) 

The  extension  of  tillage  is  not  prevented  by  covenants  in  leases,  except  in  only  one  instance, 
where  it  is  said,  “ A tenant,  the  holder  of  a farm  called  Kilmeaden,  is  prevented  from  breaking 
up  more  than  eight  acres  on  a farm  of  75.” — (Mr.  Gamble.) There  have  been  no  dis- 

turbances here,  except  such  riots  as  have  arisen  from  the  disputes  of  two  factions,  the  “ Gowes  ” 
and  the  “ Poliens;”  the  cause  of  the  dissension  between  these  parties  is  thus  stated: — This 
quarrel  has  arisen  from  a difference  between  the  father  of  M'Gowe  (M'Grath)  and  M'Poole, 
whose  daughter  was  to  be  married  to  Gowe.  The  difference  was  relative  to  marriage  portions. 
The  two  old  men  fought,  and  their  followers  beat  each  other  whenever  they  meet  afterwards. 
There  have  been  often  as  many  as  400  engaged  in  a fight ; several  have  been  killed  in  those 

fights,  one  so  late  as  last  May. — (Mr.  Sherlock,  &c.) Those  fights  have  an  injurious  effect 

on  the  condition  of  the  tenantry.  Mr.  Gamble  says,  “ I know  many  instances  of  persons  being 
afraid  to  go  to  market.” 
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Any  man  holding  ground  and  re-letting  it  at  much  more  than  a moderate  head  rent  is  con- 
sidered a middle-man. — (Mr.  Sherlock.) Any'man  taking  ground  to  make  profit  by  letting 

it  again  is  a middle-man. — (Mr.  Phillips.) The  quantities  of  land  held  under  middle-men 

in  the  barony  are  as  follow  : 

Parishes. 

— 800  acres. 

(one-fifth,  but  let  to  respectable 
t tenants,  and  well  treated. 

1,700  acres, 
none. 

two-thirds.  Middle-men. 

one-fourth, 
none, 
very  little. 

There  are  several  cases  in  which  three  middle-men,  holding  the  same  land  from  one  to 
another,  interpose  between  the  head  landlord  and  the  occupying  tenant.  The  greatest  number 
of  middle-men  holding  the  same  land  is  four,  and  there  is  only  one  case  known  in  which  there 

are  so  many.— (Mr.  Langley , Mr.  Carew,  &c.) There  are  not  many  instances  known  of 

forms  having  changed  occupants  frequently  within  a few  years.  Mr.  Esmonde  says,  “ I could 
not  immediately  name  half  a dozen  farms  that  have  changed  hands  within  the  last  two  years.” 

Mr.  Hunt  says,  “ Four  persons  were  last  year  turned  out  of  their  farms  in  this  parish ; they 
were  deeply  in  arrear : two  of  the  farms  were  let  to  new  tenants,  and  the  other  holdings  were 
joined  to  neighbouring  farms.”  Mr.  Barron  says,  on  a farm  which  was  in  litigation,  some  of  the 
'tenants  selected  one  of  the  disputants  to  pay  their  rents  to,  and  the  remaining  tenants  paid 
their  rent  to  the  other  claimant.  When  the  cause  was  determined,  the  successful  person  ejected 
those  tenants  who  had  paid  their  rent  to  his  rival  during  the  time  of  litigation,  and  retained 
those  who  had,  fortunately  for  themselves,  made  a right  selection  between  the  disputants. 

Those  tenants  who  were  ejected  had  continued  to  pay  their  rent  to  their  old  landlord,  and 
those  who  were  retained  liad  declined  to  pay  to  him,  and  had  paid  the  new  claimant.  Non- 
payment of  rent  is  the  general  reason  of  the  tenants  being  ejected,  the  rent  being  so  exces- 
• sively  high.  The  rents  of  the  farms  just' mentioned  were  not  above  the  average  of  rents  in 

the  neighbourhood. — (Mr.  Carew,  &c.) Tenants  in  possession,  though  not  having  a lease, 

generally  dispose  of  the  good-will  of  their  farms  when  about  to  leave  them.— (Mr.  Barron,  & c.) 

! The  landlord  recognises  the  right  to  do  so  by  accepting  the  purchaser  of  the  good-will 

when  it  is  for  his  own  advantage,  the  incoming  tenant  becoming  liable  for  the  arrears  of  the 

ouhmino-  tenant.— (Mr.  Barron.) There  is  no  instance  known  of  a tenant  being  thus  obliged 

to  pay  more  rent  or  arrears  than  he  expected,  as  the  new  tenant  always  goes  to  the  landlord 

to  find  out  the  arrears  due  by  the  old  one.— (Mr.  Barron.) When  a middle-man’s  interest 

is  expiring  he  generally  insists  on  all  arrears  being  paid  to  him  by  the  tenants.— (Mr.  Christ- 
mas,)  _No  instance  is  known  here  of  a proprietor  reducing  the  rent  of  occupying  tenants 

by  means  of  a bargain  with  the  middle-man.  There  has  been  no  instance  lately  of  middle-men 

retakiim  their  lands.— (Mr.  Christmas,  Mr.  Carew,  Mr.  Sherlock.) It  is  considered  that  a 

landlord  would  never  make  improvements  when  there  was  a chance  of  the  middle-man 

taking  advantage  of  them. — (Mr.  Barron,  Mr.  Carew.) 1 have  no  doubt  that  an  occupying 

tenant  had  rather  deal  with  a middle-man  than  with  the  agent  of  an  absent  proprietor.— 

(Mr.  Bairon.) In  consequence  of  the  present  position  of  middle-men  landlords  are  pre- 

vented from  improving  property  which  they  would  be  inclined  to  improve  if  the  middle-men 

had  not  the  power  of  reaping  all  the  benefit  of  the  improvement. — (Mr.  Christmas,  &c.) 

The  disposition  to  let  lands  to  middle-men  is  most  decidedly  decreasing.— (Mr.  Sherlock .) 

Leases  have,  latterly,  clauses  to  prevent  subletting.  That  which  forms  the  subsistence  of 

the  middle-man  would  be  either  rent  to  the  landlord  or  profit  to  the  tenant  if  he  were  removed. 


urumcannon 
Island- Keane 
Kilmeaden 
Kilbourne  and) 
Butlerstown  J 
Reiske 
Newcastle 
Limakill 
Dunhill 


Appendix  (F.) 


Landlord  and 
Tenant. 

Munster. 
County  Waterford. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Middlethird. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  29. 

“ Almost  all  this  barony  is  held  direct  from  the  proprietor  in  fee,  and  without  the  intervention 
' of  middle-men.”— (Captain  Atkinson.)— “ There  is  some  glebe  land  and  some  school  land, 
but  I cannot  tell  how  much.” — ( Same  witness.)  ... 

“ The  chief  part  of  the  barony  is  held  by  a few  great  landlords,  who  either  reside  or  visit  it 
occasionally,  and  their  Agents  are  resident.” — (Mr.  Atkinson.) 

“ The  farms  in  this  barony  are  generally  held  under  lease.”— (Captain  Atkinson.) Lord 

Gosford  has  a large  demesne.  Mr.  Bacon  says  “ that  he”  (Mr.  Bacon)  “ is  very  anxious  to 
break  up  the  system  of  letting  on  lease  upon  his.  estate,  because  it  breaks  the  tie  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  debarring  the  landlord  from  caring  for  the  prosperity  of  his  tenants,  and 
making  the  tenant  careless  of  his  landlord.”  On  the  question  being  put  to  about  20  farmers 
who  were  present  whether  they  agreed  with  Mr.  Bacon  in  this  opinion,  they  all  said  they 
would  rather  have  the  lease.  . ..  . 

There  is  no  such  thing  here  as  covenants  restricting  turbary,  or  enforcing  a particular 

system  of  farming.— (Mr.  Blacker.)- And  this  gentleman  seemed  to  think  that  the  better 

course  is  to  encourage  tenants  by  advice  and  premiums. 


Ulster. 

County  Armagh. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Binns,  Esq. 
James  O’Hea,  Esq. 

Bar.  Fews,  Lower. 

Tenure. 

Head  Landlord. 
Resident  and  Non- 
resident Landlords. 
Leases. 

N ature  of  the 
Covenants. 
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Landlord  and 
Tenant. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  30. 


Ulster. 

County  Cavan 


Examinations 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Binns,  Esq. 
James  O’Hea,  Esq. 


Bars.  Loughtee, 
Upper  and  Lower, 


Tenure. 

Head  Landlord. 
Resident  and  Non- 
resident Landlords. 


Effects  of  Tenure 
upon  Rent. 


Leases. 


Tenancy  in 
common. 


Nature  of  (he 
Covenants. 


Middle-men. 


The  principal  part  of  the  land  of  this  barony  is  held  direct  from  the  proprietor  in  fee  -u 
out  the  intervention  of  middle-men.  Some,  bnt  no  considerable  portion,  oft  the  land  hem  t 
1*" “ Courts  of  Cnancery  and  Exchequer,  and  is  said  to  be  let  at  reasonable  rents 
Of  thj  ee  Noblemen,  who  are  the  chief  landed  proprietors  in  the  district,  one  was  stated  to  b. 
an  indulgent  landlord  to  his  tenantry,  but  anxious  to  get  rid  of  Roman  Catholics;  if  a lea,! 
expires  he,  seldom1  relets  to  a Roman  Catholic.  The  second  is  an  absentee,  but  Ms  prone!,! 
is  considered  to  be  let  on  reasonable  terms ; and  Mr.  Creighton,  the  representative  of  the  ?hj 
proprietor,  is  a most  generous  landlord.  ° in»a 

There  are  many  resident  gentry  in  tMs  barony.  That,  man  who  lives  at  a distance  and 
spends  no  money  in  the  country,  is  considered  an  absentee.  It  was  thought  that  the  tenantry 
on  absentee  estates  were  m a much  worse  condition  than  those  on  the  estates  of  resident  ml 
pnetors , the  tenants  conceived  that,  if  the  landlords  were  among  them,  they  might  be  niw, 
considerate,  and,  besides  the  small  tenants  might  get  employment  as  labourers  about  their  de 
mesnes,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  pay  part  of  the  rent.  ^ 

undeh,etb.“cofiallddIet  under-letters  were  said  to  be  the  highest.  For  the  rent  of  land  held 
rmthiS  L 7?  *0m'lty  ls  °bl‘Se4  t0  be  siren-  No  instance  was  known  here  of 
ent  havm0  been  paid  more  than  once  when  the  property  has  been  litigated.  The  usual  mv 
ment  to  agents,  exclusive  of  rent,  is  ls.  to  the  pound,  ivMch  in  some  cases  is  paid  byV! 
tenants,  in  others  by  the  landlords.  In  tills  district  the  tenants  are  not  harassed  by  lawLo. 
ceedmgs,  nor  is  it  known  that  agents  under  the  Courts  distress  the  tenants,  or  require  iL 
money  for  time  to  make  up  the  rent  It  is  usual  on  the  estates  here  for  the  tenant  to  pay  £ 
agent  fees  m addition  to  the  rent.  On  the  signing  of  leases  it  is  always  usual,  besides  theprico 
SST' t0  gl™.  m°°ey  -br  "?y  of  compiim™t  to  the  agent,  or  some  member  of  Ms  family 
VV  hen  proprietors  receive  their  own  rents  they  do  not  in  this  district  require  agents'  fees 
Receipts  are  always  given  for  rent  paid,  and  for  these  the  tenant  is  not  required  to  pay 
Therf ■ eal  r“y  t.Tn,i  !“  thf  ,bf™y  (but  not  •“  mally  as  fotmerly)  are  held  under  lease 
J™  !i  l3f  r iern  ™der  3 *eaSe  &r  fees  renewable  for  ever.  The  usual 5 

V tclams  aPwilT  The  H / meat  quantity  of  the  land  in  this  district  is  held 

lL,T  n m . • PT  °f  settm«  land  *°  fenants-at-wiU  i,  increasing the  land- 

lords  fee1  less  willing  to  give  leases,  and  the  tenants  less  anxious  to  get  them.— (Major  Bailed 
—The  term  of  leases  has  in  general  been  shortened.  ••  Long leLes  are  fer  more “ondS 
to  improvement,  inasmuch  as  they  encourage  the  expenditure  of  capital  on  the  part  of  the 

Irnld^n  ry‘tog  6lSe  WOuld  be  quite  unnatural.” — (Mr.  Thornton.) “Those  who 

(mJ  ;TS  “T  capital,  because  the  land  was  let  cheaper  formerly."- 

Sfn  sh“nt  ] farm-buddings,  &c„  are  kept  in  better  repair  under  long  Las 

■ J* 18  ”ot  us.uid  m to  district  to  let  farms  in  common ; this  practice  was  considered  to  be  in 

X 7s  b7  th!"?  “5  "7,''  krg°  are  let  “ a 

d7e,  , 5y  ,‘h  1 f answemble  for  the  rent  of  the  other.  Tenancy  in  common  always  pj 
md  Msout7ng  ° nmS“"tl*LaT,Ig  'I  peaf”trf'  aad  is  frequently  the  cause  of  quaLlL 

Conseq7m7of7i^d7mfr7a7io777ftm7lt"— (Majo7^ahey^-— — Landlore^do^  .tTfii  * 


which  is  now  disappearing, 
i’ “ ‘1  - - ?eU  the  land. 


U3UCY  wvBUdiiis  in  leases  are  ttiose  winch  oblige  the  tenant  not 
on  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  his  lease.  There  are  no  clauses  enforcing  a particular  mtanS 

:rmgC!l“yb“dmg  !m,mt.t0.  use  a”  the  slraw  aad  manure  nSade  from  it  on  the 
farm.  JSo  clauses  are  inserted  restricting  the  proportion  of  different  crops  or  the  number  of 
ploughings ; turbary  is  not  restricted,  but  the  burning  of  land  is.  Then!  are  no  clauses  sne 
cifyrng  by  whom  drams,  meermgs,  fami-buddings.  Sic,  are  to  be  sustained  • all  these  however 
are  made  by  the  tenant  at  his  own  expense.  Neither  are  there  any  clauses  stipulation  that 
ment  ^7  tb  a,“r,tain  proportion  of  the  produce  should  be  laid  out  every  year  in  the  imfrove- 
mnveil  f !'  ™d’  “7  SUob  ckuses'  if  ™erted  >“  the  leases,  would  certainly  lead  to  im- 
proved cultivation  and  to  an  increase  in  the  population.  The  clause  restricting  the  burnino  of 

™™°"  thm  f”  a lemat  *»  -rai\7he™g,0°- 

warns  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  because  he  is  not  secure  of  getting  the  land  a<min  A rase 
".as  stated  by  a farmer,  of  the  name  of  Duggan,  who  reclaimed  an  acre  of  land°the  vear  nre- 
Vious  to  the-  expiration  of  his  lease,  in  order  to  show  himself  an  WSt 

md  Xh77™ratio7eb  dtT  Vbk,ed-  “4to  reclaimed  part  Led  Ss  Mgh'as  the  rest, 
th  f remuneration  he  got  for  his  expenditure  on  improvement  was  a preference  of  the 
m,  that  is,  he  had  the  first  offer  of  it  at  the  rent  which  the  landlord  fixed  on  • this  offer 

coiISd1 LTatinlm0  “T  t "V  W ^ PMSed  by  “lord  shLlfS 

s“3  be  ll  bt  , „ ™pao,™tsf‘d  growing  crops  at  a fair  valuation,  and  that  the  tenant 
id  to  imur^ient  'JTM^65-  f PA“Ted  "“S1"1  of  the  la»d  ‘here  would  be  no 

in  tlA  SET-  ~(Mr’  The  extension  of  tillage  has  not  been  prevented 

7e^u7e  of  tumilL  fSeS-  The  “tUM  °f  1116  lcase  aad  does  not  become 

the  cause  of  tumult  among  proprietors  and  occupiers.  » The  absence  of  leases  prevents  im- 
prorement,  because  it  prevents  security."-(Mr.  Carmichael)  P 

landl7r7aLtSTLT7l;k!7777\b^^  who  set  th6  knd  at  h‘gher  r™ts  H™  the  chief 
In  this  baron v there  k v!  ' r if  'hal  tbe.y  d°  1101  Press  for  rent  s0  immediately  after  harvest, 
right  of  th!  tenam  the  37  d"  &r  the  F>od-wil1  at  a fa™  without  a lease.  This 

he  is  a i?";  r?7°rd  rBC°S“>ros,l>y  accepting  the  purchaser  of  the  good-will  in  case 
vent  person.  There  are,  certainly,  no  means  by  which  a proprietor  could  benefit  his 
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estate  while  the  occupiers  held  under  middle-men;  this  class  of  landholders  is,  however, 
diminishing.  All  the  new  leases  have  clauses  inserted  to  prevent  subletting.  That  which 
forms  the  subsistence  of  middle-men  would  undoubtedly,  in  case  this  class  of  holders  was  done 
away  with,  be  either  rent  to  the  landlord  or  profit  to  the  tenant. 


Landlord  and 
Tenant. 

Ulster. 

County  Down. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  31. 

“ An  absentee  is  a man  residing  mostly  always  in  England.” — ( M'Loughlin .) “ Ay,  and 

a man  residing  some  time  here,  but  spending  his  money  in  England.  They  live  in  poverty 
here,  that  they  may  have  a great  sum  to  spend  when  they  go  over.  I am  sure  I don’t  know 
how  they  spend  all  their  money  ; it  must  be  in  some  extravagance,  and  not  in  any  natural  way 

of  living.” — {Morgan.) “We  have  no  great  experience  of  resident  landlords.  Our  corn,  and 

our  pigs  and  our  cattle  go  in  a ship,  and  the  money  in  the  post-office;  but,  if  we  had  them 
residing  at  home,  we  would  be  the  better  of  them — they  would  build  better  houses  for  us,  and 
the  estates  would  be  more  cultivated.” — {Morgan.) 

“ It  makes  10j.  an  acre  difference  living  under  one  landloi-d  above  another.” — {Morgan.) 

There  are  no  agents’  fees  paid  here ; the  tenant  pays  nothing  but  the  rent : receipts  are  always 
given  for  the  rent,  and  the  tenant  is  not  charged  for  them. 

“ More  than  half  the  tenants  are  without  any  lease.”  Do  you  know  the  reason  ? “The  land- 
lords don’t  like  to  give  leases,  except  when  the  farm  is  large  enough  to  allow  a £10  freehold.” 
The  usual  lease  is  for  one  life,  and  that  too  of  the  landlord’s  choosing ; but  some  give  three 
lives  and  31  years  concurrent.  Tenancy  at  will  is  more  common  than  formerly.  The  resi- 
dent landlords  give  longer  leases  than  absentees.  “ To  be  sure  we  would  prefer  a long  lease ; 
if  we’re  broke  we  could  sell  it.  far  better,  and  we  speculate  more  into-it  in  draining,  and  ditching' 
and  planting.” — {M‘ Loughlin.) 


Examinations 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Binns,  Esq. 
James  O’Hea,  Esq. 

Bar.  Iveagh, 
Upper. 


Resident  and  non- 
resident Landlords. 


Effects  of  Tenure 
upon  Rent. 

Leases. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  32. 

Almost  all  Lecale  is1  held  direct  from  the  proprietor  in  fee,  and  without  the  intervention  of  ■ 
middle-men.  The  quantity  of  land  held  under  colleges  and  endowed  charities  is  very  triflino-  Bar.  Lecale. 
-Of  ri  Bangor.)  Tennre. 

1 lie  chief  part  of  the  barony  belongs  to  resident  landlords ; the  remainder  is  under  the  Head  Landlord, 
care  of-  resident  agents.  Lord  Bangor  says,  “ A man  would  be  considered  an  absentee  here  Resident  and  Non- 
even if  he  spent  two  or  three  months  on  his  estate.”  There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  differ-  resident  Landlords, 
ence  between  the  tenantry  on  the  properties  of  absentee  and  resident  proprietors.  Mr.  Seed, 
however,  remarked  that  “ it  would  be  better  for  the  tenant  surely  to  have  the  landlord  looking 
over  the  improvements.” 

Rents  have  been  rather  reduced  in  some  instances,  but  the  average  through  the  barony  is  Effects  of  Tenure 
£2  per  acre,  and  no  land,  not  the  very  best,  could  pay  that  rent  at  the  present  prices. — (Capt.  uPon  Rent- 

Saunders.)- Is  it  usual  for  the  agent’s  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  tenants  in  addition  to  the 

rent  ? — “ The  only  fees  taken  by  agents  in  this  barony  are  fees  on  the  execution  of  leases.” — 

(Lord  Bangor.) It  is  not  usual  when  proprietors  receive  their  own  rents  to  charge  ao-ents’ 

fees  in  addition,  nor  is  it  the  practice  to  require  compliments  on  signing  leases.  Receipts  are 
always  given  for  rent,  and  are  not  paid  for  by  the  tenant. — (Mr.  Seed.) 

Are  the  farms  in  the  barony  generally  held  under  lease?  “There  is  a great  deal  of  land  out  Leases. 

of  lease,  but  I cannot  say  how  much.” — (Lord  Bangor.) There  is  very  little  land  held 

under  leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever. — (Capt.  Saunders.) 

The  old  leases  were  for  three,  lives,  or  31  years,  and  the  present  leases  are  generally  for  one 
life,  or  21  years.  Tenancy  at  will,  or  from  year  to  year,  is  more  common  than  formerly. 

Long  leases  are  preferred  to  short  ones.  It  would  be  better  to  have  the  long  lease ; there  is 
more  encouragement  to  improve,  and  more  security ; towards  the  end  of  a lease  a man  always 
becomes  neglectful. — (Capt.  Saunders.)  J 

Tenancy  in  common  is  not  usual,  but  some  instances  were  mentioned  of  it.  It  was  re-  Tenancy  in 
marked  “ It  is  a great  hardship  to  the  man  who  labours  his  land  well.” — (Mr.  P.  Crane.)  common. 

The  leases  here  contain  covenants  against  subletting  or  selling  without  the  landlord’s  licence,  Nature  of  the 

but  prescribe  no  particular  course  of  farming. — (Capt.  Saunders.) Is  it  usual  for  tenants  Covenants. 

towards  the  conclusion  of  their  leases  to  exhaust  the  lands,  fearing  that  the  rent  will  be  raised  if 
they  improve  it?  “This  is  a question  it  would  be  hard  to  answer,  because,  if  we  do  improve 
towards  the  end  of  a lease,  it  would  be  the  means  of  raising  the  rent ; so  we  must  give  a higher 
rent,  or  somebody  else  will  get  it  from  us ; and,  if  we  don’t  improve,  it  will  be  safe!  we  are  not 
improving  tenants.” — (Mr.  P.  Crane.) 

The  complaint  was  very  general  among  the  farmers  that  the  landlords  made  no  allowance 
or  any  improvements  by  the  tenants.  There  are  no  middle-men  in  the  barony,  all  the  late 
leases  having  clauses  against  subletting. — (Lord  Bangor.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  33. 

A very  great  portion  of  this  barony  is  held  direct  from  the  proprietor  in  fee,  and  without  the  Co.  Fermanagh. 

intervention  of  middle-men.  There  are  some  glebe  lands : two  noblemen  are  the  principal  

proprietors  in  tile  barony,  but  the  gentry  are  numerous.  There  was  a great  complaint,  of  Bar-  Tyrkennedy. 
high  rents  among  all,  and  a great  dislike  was  expressed  to  the  labours  of  the  Poor  Inquiry  Tenure 
Commission,  lest  it  should  lead  to  an  additional  burden  in  the  shape  of  a poor-rate.  The  Head  Landlord, 
larmers  profess  themselves  unable  to  support  what  is  already  imposed  on  them. 

The  chief  part  of  the  barony  is  the  property  of  resident  landlords.  -n  .,  , , N 

The  land  is  everywhere  let  at  a high  rate,  the  average  rent  being  about  £1  10s.  per  the  Irish  Sent  Landlords' 
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acre ; the  under-letters,  however,  let  at  a higher  rate  than  the  chief  landlords.  It  is  the  gene- 
ral practice  here  for  the  agent,  his  wife,  his  sister,  or  his  clerk,  to  receive  a compliment  in  money 
on  the  signing  of  the  lease.  It  was  publicly  stated  that,  oh  the  estate  of  one  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal proprietors  before  alluded  to,  the  rate  of  this  compliment  is  a year’s  rent.  Mr.  Charles 

Summerland,  farmer,  said,  “ My  father-in-law  gave  it.” Captain  Chartres  states  that  when 

proprietors  receive  their  own  rents  they  do  not  require  agents’  fees  in  addition  to  rent,  and  that 
on  signing  a lease  they  receive  nothing  more  than  the  price  of  the  stamps,  and  the  attorney’s 
fee  for  filling  it.  Receipts  are  always  given  for  rent  paid,  and  tenants  are  not  required  to  pay 
for  them. 

The  farms  in  this  barony  are  not  generally  held  under  lease.  Captain  Chartres  said 

“ There  is  not  much  anxiety  manifested  to  get  leases.” “ The  new  leases  are  made  for 

one  life  and  21  years  concurrent.” — (Mr.  Copeland .) “ The  greater  part  of  the  barony  i3 

held  at  will,  but  if  a man  has  a ten-pound  vote  he  will  get  a lease.” — (Mr.  Armstrong.) 

Tenancy-at-will,  or  from  year  to  year,  is  decidedly  more  common  than  formerly,  and  the 
term  usually  granted  in  a lease  has  been  shortened  from  three  lives  and  31  years  to  one  life 
and  21  years.  The  question  having  been  put,  “ Whether  long  or  short  leases  are  now  pre- 
ferred?” Mr.  Dignam  replied,  “ I would  prefer  a-long  lease — you  know  the  proverb,  ‘A  lon^ 

lease  is  a warm  nest.’  ” It  was  considered  that  long  leases  have  the  effect  of  inducing  an 

expenditure  of  capital  by  the  farmer.  “No  man  will  improve  if  he  has  not  security.’’— 
(Mr.  Armstrong.) 

Tenancy  in  common  has  been  done  away  with  entirely. 

It  is  usual  to  insert  covenants  in  leases  not  to  sublet  or  sell ; but  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
clauses  enforcing  a particular  course  of  husbandry,  nor  are  there  ever  clauses  binding  the 
tenant  to  use  all  the  straw  and  manure  made  from  it  upon  the  farm ; nor  is  it  even  specified 
in  leases  by  whom  the  expenses  of  drains,  meerings,  &e.,  arc  to  be  sustained,  but  by  the  custom 
of  the  country  the  farmer  is  the  person  who  must  bear  the  expenses.  No  clause  is  ever 
inserted,  stipulating  that  the  value  of  a certain  proportion  of  the  produce  should  be  annually 
laid  out  in  improving  the  land,  buildings,  &c.  As  to  whether  it  is  common,  towards  the 
expiration  of  a lease,  for  a tenant  to  exhaust  the  land,  the  farmers  stated  that  if  they  had 
confidence  in  their  landlord  they  would  not  do  so ; “it  depends,”  said  they,  “entirely  on  that.” 
In  the  course  of  the  examination  the  opinion  of  those  present  was  asked  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  for  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  public,  as  interested  in  the  abun- 
dance of  production,  and  supposing  it  possible  in  practice,  that,  the  landlord  should  be  com- 
pelled to  take  all  improvements  and  growing  crops  at  a fair  valuation,  and  that  the  tenant 
should  be  liable  to  pay  damages  for  proved  wilful  neglect  of  the  land,  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners found  that  the  proposition  met  with  universal  approbation.  “ If  that  law  were  passed 
my  place  would  be  worth  £50,  where  nowit  is  not  worth  more  than  £10.” — (Tnnis  M‘ Court.) 

• “ I reclaimed  an  acre  of  rough  land,  and  I was  charged  for  it  immediately.” — (Mr. 

Taylor.) It  is  the  general  custom  in  this  part,  of  the  country  to  charge  for  reclaimed 

land  in  three  years  after  it  has  been  reclaimed.  “ That  time  is  considered  sufficient  to  pay  for 

reclaiming.” — (Mr.  Scott.) The  Assistant  Commissioners  were  informed,  that  when  land  is 

held  under  lease,  and  that  a piece  of  waste  land  is  attached  to  a farm,  for  which  the  farmer 
has  never  paid  any  rent,  it  is  usual,  if  the  farmer  takes  in  and  reclaims  any  portion  of  the 
waste,  to  charge  him  rent  for  that  reclaimed  land,  even  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease. 
“ It  is  undoubtedly  the  practice  to  do  so,”  said  Mr.  Dignam.  “ There  is  a proprietor  who 
lives  in  Dublin  who  commenced  law  proceedings  against  his  tenants  for  such  land,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  yield;  they  were  afraid  to  take  defence.” — “The  leases,”  he  continued,  “had 
about  six  or  eight  years  to  run,  and  they  were  afraid  to  try  the  right,  for  fear  they  would  he 
put  out  of  the  land  altogether  when  the  lease  expired.” 

There  are  very  few  persons  deriving  large  incomes  as  middle-men ; but  there  are  a good 
many  under-letters — that  is,  farmers  who  have  old  leases,  and  sublet  part  of  their  land.  They 
let  at  a higher  rate  than  the  chief  landlords.  Under-letters  are  in  general  satisfied  if  they  can 
let  a part,  in  such  a manner  as  that  they  may  make  the  portion'  they  let  pay  the  rent  of  all 
the  farm,  in  order  that  they  may  hold  so  much  as  they  retain  on  their  own  hands  rent-free. 
When  a tenant  has  what  he  deems  a good  bargain  of  a farm,  though  he  does  not  hold  it  under 
lease,  he  sometimes  disposes  of  his  good-xcill,  and  the  landlord  recognises  the  right  by  ac- 
cepting the  purchaser  as  a tenant,  if  he  be  solvent.  The  disposition  to  let  lands  to  middle-men 
is  decidedly  decreasing,  and  all  the  new  leases  have  clauses  to  prevent  subletting.  That 
^vhich  forms  the  income  of  middle-men  would  no  doubt  be  acquired  by  the  landlords  as  rent, 
or  by  the  tenant  as  profit.  “ It  would  probably,”  said  Mr.  Lindsay,  “be  divided  between 
both.” 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  34. 

“ Almost  all  this  barony  is  in  the  hands  of  proprietors  in  fee ; in  fact  there  are  no  middle-men.” 

“ There  is  a good  deal  of  church  land ; but,  being  fined  down,  it  is  as  if  in  the  fee.” — (Mr 

Hamilton.) 

“ Almost,  all  the  county  Monaghan  is  the  property  of  absentees,  but  they  have  resident 
agents,  and  this  country  is  all  managed  by  agents ; and  as  to  any  complaint  preferred  by  them, 

it  is  not  attended  to  by  the  principal.” — (Mr.  Haniilton.) The  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Mahon,  r.  p > 

stated  that  he  was  here  considered  to  be  an  absentee  who  seldom  visits  the  country,  and  spends 
no  money  in  it.  To  the  question,  “ Whether  the  tenantry  on  absentee  estates  are  generally 
in  worse  condition  than  those  on  the  estate  of  resident  proprietors?”  it  was  replied,  “ To  be 

sure  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  landlord  at  home.”— (Mr.  Watson.) A voice  in  the 

crowd  exclaimed,  “ The  master’s  eye  fattens  the  steed.” “ Absentees  are  the  ruin  of  the 

country.” — (Mr.  Hamilton.) 
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In  reply  to  the  inquiry,  whether  it  is  usual  for  the  agent’s  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant  in 
addition  to  the  rent,  Mr.  Hamilton  replied,  “ In  many  of  the  leases  there  is  one  shilling  in  the 
pound  for  the  agent.  But,  it  being  asked,  whether,  when  proprietors  receive  their  own  rents 
they  require  agents’  fees  in  addition,  the  same  witness  exclaimed  “ No  ! no  !”  and  added,  “ It  is 
the  practice  here  for  tenants  to  get  stamped  receipts,  paid  for  by  the  landlord.” 

Farms  in  this  barony  are  not  generally  held  under  lease.  “ in  the  parish  you  are  in  at  this 
moment,  not  more  than  100  farms,  and  the  largest  not  more  than  20  acres,  are  so  held.” — 

(Rev.  Mr.  Du  fy,  R.  c.  c.) “ The  present  custom  is  to  grant  a lease  for  one  life,  or  21  years ; 

the  old  leases  were  for  three  lives,  or  31  years.” — (Mr.  Hamilton.)-— ^ Tenancy  at  will  is 
more  common  than  formerly.  No  man  in  his  senses  would  give  a lease  in  the  present  unsettled 

state  of  the  country. — (Mr.  Hamilton .) “ Long  leases  are  of  course  preferred  to  short 

ones;  they  don’t  ditch,  or  improve,  for  want  of  long  leases.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Duffy,  R.  c.  c.) 

Having  inquired  whether  it  was  observed  that  long  leases  have  promoted  improvement,  the 
following  remarks  were  made  : — 

“ 1 hold  land  from  one  of  the  best  of  landlords,  but  he  notices  us  every  year  to  quit.  My 

landlord  is  Mr.  Rose.  It  is  injurious  to  us.”' — (Mr.  Donnelly.) To  this  impression 

Mr.  Montgomery  objected,  and  said,  that  the  tenant-right  on  Mr.  Rose’s  land  sold  as  hi  oh,  if 
not  higher,  than  on  any  land  in  the  barony.”  Donnelly  replied,  “No  doubt  it  is  so;°but, 
nevertheless,  we  have  no  security  how  long  Mr.  Rose  may  live.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Mahon, 
p.  p.,  spoke  of  the  great  service  done  by  Mr.  Rose,  and  said,  that  no  person  had  been  ejected 
on  these  notices;  but  Donnelly  still  maintained  that  the  want  of  a lease  was  a great  discourage- 
ment. It  would  appear,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Mahon,  p.  p.’s  statement,  that  the  object  of  Mr. 
Rose  in  serving  notices  to  quit,  is  to  have  the  tenantry  in  immediate  control,  so  that  they  may 
the  more  willingly  co-operate  with  him  in  the  new  system  of  green  crops  and  house-feeding, 
which  he  is  so  zealously  and  praiseworthily  endeavouring  to  introduce. 

“ There  are  not  10  farms  in  this  district  set  to  tenants  in  common.” — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Mahon,  p.  p.) 

On  inquiring  into  the  covenants  and  clauses  usual  in  leases  here  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
were  informed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  that  “ the  non-alienation  clause  is  put  into  every  lease  made 
lately.”  There  are  no  instances  of  clauses  enforcing  any  particular  system  of  farmincr ; nor 
of  clauses  binding  the  tenant  to  use  all  the  straw  and  manure  made  from  it  upon  the  farm. — 
Tile  expenses  of  drains,  meerings,  and  farm  buildings,  or  any  class  of  improvements  in  culti- 
vation are  always  sustained  by  the  tenants.  There  is  no  such  thing  known  as  a clause 
stipulating  that  the  value  of  a certain  proportion  of  the  produce  should  be  annually  laid  out  in 

improving  the  land,  buildings,  &c. — (Mr.  Shcan.) To  the  inquiry,  whether  it  is  common, 

towards  the  expiration  of  a lease,  for  a tenant  to  exhaust  the  land,  it  was  replied,  “No,  they 

trust  to  the  landlord.” — (Mr.  Shean.) “They  certainly  do;  and  every  man  has  his  farm 

again  if  he  behave  well.” — (Captain  Lewis.) 

“ There  are  no  middle-men  at  all  in  this  barony.” — (Captain  Lewis.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  *78. 

A very  considerable  portion  of  this  barony  is  held  under  three  noblemen,  whose  combined 
estates  were  considered  worth  £100,000  per  annum.  The  property  of  one  of  these  is  held 
under  the  Court  of  Chancery.  There  is  a good  deal  of  glebe  land  and  of  Bishop’s  land  in  this 
barony.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  poorest  people  in  the  country  were  to  be  found 
on  the  estate  of  one  of  these  proprietors,  whilst  that  of  another  was  said  not  to  be  let  so  high. 
The  tenants  on  the  estates  of  the  proprietor  whose  lands  are  now  held  under  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  say,  “ that  the  lands  are  let  more  reasonably,  and  they  themselves  less  harassed 
since  the  property  came  under  the  Courts.” 

The  principal  proprietors  are  non-residents.  One  of  these  resides  in  a neighbouring 
county ; the  agents  reside  on  the  estates.  “ A man  who  draws  all  the  money  from  them,  and 

spends  none  among  them,  is  considered  an  absentee.” — (Dr.  Harkin.) -The  tenantry  on 

absentee  estates  are  certainly  in  a worse  condition  than  those  on  the  estates  of  resident  pro- 
prietors. “ Tenants  get  no  encouragement  of  any  description  under  absentees.” — (Mr.  Rogers.) 

There  is  no  appearance  of  any  improvement  in  cultivation  in  any  part  of  this  barony ; 
everything  is  in  the  rudest  state. 

It  is  general  throughout  the  country  for  the  tenants  to  pay,  besides  the  rent,  one  shilling  in 
the  pound  to  the  agent,  and  it  is  also  the  custom  to  sell  the  agent's  fees  and  the  duties  as  well 

as  the  rent  in  any  sale  of  land. — (Mr.  Auchinleck.) Tenants  are  undoubtedly  harassed, 

and  to  a very  grievous  extent,  on  the  property  of  one  of  the  noblemen  before  alluded  to. 
During  the  examination  it  was  stated  that  very  many  processes  to  recover  arrears  of  a remote 
date  were,  of  late  issued,  and  were  now  issuing,  against  tenants  on  his  estates.  Some  of  these 
processes  were  produced,  which  appeared  to  claim  rent  due  in  the  years  1829,  1830,  1831, 
and  so  onward.  At  the  same  time,  the  tenants  produced  receipts  for  their  rents  in  the  periods 
stated  in  the  processes ; but  these  receipts  were  merely  on  account,  and  simply  mentioned 
that  a half-year’s  rent  was  paid  at  such  a particular  date,  but  without  specifying  what  half- 
year’s  rent. 

The  statement  of  the  tenants  was  this,  that  they  did  not  know  for  what  they  were  processed. 
Some  of  them  said  that  they  had  got  an  abatement  formerly  when  the  prices  were  falling,  and 
that  now  all  the  payments  they  had  made  were  set  against  the  original  unabated  rent;  but 
Mr.  Auchinleck,  his  Lordship’s  agent,  whose  presence  was  certainly  a restraint  upon  the 
tenants,  said,  “ the  statement  was  false,”  and  gave  the  following  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
arrears,  and  the  present  claim  for  them.  He  states  that  the  arrears  grew  under  the  abated 
rent,  and  defies  proof  to  the  contrary,  but  admitted  that  the  account,  with  these  tenants  was 
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open  since  the  year  1816,  and  that  some  of  the  arrears  now  claimed  may  have  been  as  far  back 
as  that  year,  or,  to  use  his  own  expression,  “ as  far  back  as  the  flood.” 

This  wasi  clear — -that  a claim  for  arrears  tvas  now  made  after  the  expiration  of  many  years 
and  that  hr  consequence  of  a system  of  running  accounts  the  agent  in  many  cases  setting  the 
payments  made  since  the  year  1829  against  arrears  accumulated  between  the  years  1816  and 
1829;  and /that  the  processes  are  now  issued  for  the  rents  since  the  year  1829,  by  which  con- 
trivance he  will  not  be  excluded  under  the  statute  of  limitation.  Some  of  the  tenants  com- 
plained loudly  of  bringing  debts  against  them  after  a lapse  of  so  many  years,  of  the  nature  and 
amount  of  which  they  were  totally  ignorant.  • Mr.  Auchinleck  says  that  he  is  willing  to  take 
the  land  from  them  and  forgive  them  these  arrears ; but  the  tenants  consider  that  after  paying 
the  rent  for  some  years  back,  it  is  a hard  thing  to  be  called  on  for  arrears  long  past,  and  to 
have  no  alternative  but  to  pay  or  give  up  the  land.  It  was  stated  that  it  is  a usual  thing  for 
the  tenants  coming  into  the  possession  of  a farm  to  pay  off  the  arrears;  this  may  account  for 
the  offer  of  forgiving  the  arrears  on  condition  of  surrendering  the  laud.  The  practice  of 
harassing  the  tenantry  by  law  proceedings  was  stated  not  to  be  confined  to  this  nobleman’s 
estates.  Mr.  Short,  a respectable  farmer,  stated  that  his  landlord  had  a lawsuit  with  him  last 
year  under  the  following  circumstances : — 

He  (Mr.  Short)  held  a lease  of  a farm  of  24  acres  and  30  perches,  though  in  reality  it  con- 
tained three  acres  more  of  rough  unreclaimed  land,  but  these  three  acres  had  not  been  mea- 
sured in  the  farm,  but  had  gone  along  with  it  to  compensate  for  three  acres  of  rough  land  con- 
tained in  the  24,  so  that  six  acres  of  rough  land  might  be  equal  to  three  of  the  rest,  and  should 
pay  the  same  rent.  No  claim  had  been  made  for  rent  for  these  three  additional  acres  for  20  years, 
but  after  he  (Mr.  Short)  had  reclaimed  them,  and  made  them  as  valuable  as  any  other  part  of 
the  farm,  then  his  landlord  claimed  rent  for  these  three  acres,  which  claim  Mr.  Short  resisted, 
and  succeeded  in  an  action  against  his  landlord.  Similar  claims,  it  was  stated,  were  put  for- 
ward by  other  landlords.  Such  treatment  is  not  very  favourable  to  improvement.  * 

Mr.  Auchinleck  stated  that  it  was  usual  for  agents  to  x-eceive  money  on  the  signing  of  leases. 
As  well  as  the  Assistant  Commissionei's  could  find  out,  the  general  sum  among  the  small 
tenantry  is  from  £5  to  £10  for  the  signing  of  leases. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon  says  that  he  has  repeatedly  known  £30  or  even  £50  to  be  given  for 
the  renewal  of  a lease. 

When  proprietors  receive  their  own  rents  they  receive  agent’s  fees  and  duties  and  money  on 
the  signing  of  leases.— (Mr.  Auchinleck.) 

If  the  rent  is  taken  in  portions  acknowledgments  are  given  without  stamps,  but  when  a half- 
year’s  rent  is  paid  a stamped  i-eceipt  is  given  by  the  landlord. 

A good  deal  of  the  land  is  held  under  lease,  and  a good  deal  held  by  tenants  at  will ; there 

is  a disposition  to  give  leases,  as  this  county  is  becoming  an  electioneering  county 

(Mr.  Auchinleck.) 

There  is  not  much  land  held  in  this  barony  under  a lease  for  lives  i-enewable  for  ever. 
“ The  lease  now  usually  made  is  for  one  life  and  21  years ; formerly  a lease  was  made  for 

three  lives  and  31  years.” — (Mr.  Auchinleck.) " Short  leases  make  bad  improvements”  is 

a proverb  through  the  country. — (Mr.  Love.) 

It  is  not.  usual  now  to  let  farms  in  common. — (Mr.  Auchinleck.) By  the  practice  of 

letting  farms  in  common  many  a family  has  been  broken  down. — (Mr.  Love.) It  would 


* It  was  mentioned  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  that  hundreds  of  these  piocesses  had  heen 
served  on  the  tenantry  of  one  nobleman.  Numbers  of  his  lordship’s  tenants  came  to  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  to  complain  of  these  processes,  and  of  a claim  for  arrears  for  so- very  remote  outstand- 
ing being  now  brought  against  them.  They  gave  this  reason  why  so  many  persons  on  one  estate 
should  be  in  arrear, — that  under  a former  agent,  a Mr.  Spillar,  who  managed  his  lordship’s  property 
20  years  since,  whenever  the  tenants  went  to  have  their  accounts  wound  up  that  Mr.  Spillar’s  answer 
to  them  was,  “ Pay  what  you  can  ; while  I let  you  alone  do  you  let  me  alone,”  so  that  the  phrase  is 
a bye-word  among  the  tenantry.  It  was  further  mentioned,  that  two  agents  intervened  between  Mr. 
Spillar  and  the  present  agent  (Mr.  Auchinleck),  and  that  these  two  agents  never  made  any  exertions 
to  recover  the  arrears,  so  that  the  tenants  had  no  idea  of  being  now  called  on  for  them.  Mr.  Auchin- 
leck has  been  now  the  agent  for  his  lordship’s  property  in  Tyrone  for  about  a year  and  a half,  and 
during  that  time,  as  has  been  stated  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  both  by  the  tenants  and  by  other 
respectable  and  creditable  persons,  he  has  harassed  the  tenants  by  continued  law  processes.  Up  to 
the  present  time  he  caused  what  the  peasantry  call  “ long  processes,”  i.  e.  ejectment  processes,  to  be 
served  on  many  of  the  tenants  ; and  when  any  of  the  persons  so  served  collected  as  much  money  as 
he  could  and  came  to  his  office  and  paid  it,  the  man  thus  striving  to  pay  a portion  of  old  arrears  was 
charged,  and  obliged  to  pay,  a guinea  as  legal  costs;  but  this  was  not  all — cases  were  mentioned  to 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  where  this  payment  of  a guinea  as  legal  costs  was  extorted  twice  within 
three  months  from  the  same  persons.  It  occurs  in  this  way, — the  ejectment  process  sued  for  the  full 
amount  of  arrears,  some  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Auchinleck’s  own  admission,  commenced  20 
years  ago;  this  sum  the  tenant  was  unable  to  make  up,  but  paid  as  large  a part  of  it  as  he  could,  and 
along  with  that  part  he  also  paid  a guinea  as  costs;  and  within  three  months  the  same  person  had 
been  again  served  with  an  ejectment  process,  and  again  had  been  obliged  to  make  up  another  sum 
and  pay  another  guinea  as  legal  costs ; and,  further,  in  several  cases  the  tenant  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  clear  off  the  entire  demand  and  is  in  daily  expectation  of  being  served  with  another  process,  and 
having  to  pay  another  guinea  as  legal  costs,  besides  whatever  part  of  the  arrear  he  may  be  able  to 
discharge. 

The  processes  which  Mr.  Auchinleck  had  caused  to  be  served  on  the  last  occasion  previous  to  the 
quarter  sessions  now  holding,  were,  for  the  most  part,  not  ejectment  but  civil  bill  processes.  The 
Assistant  Commissioners  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  there  will  be  a guinea  legal  costs 
charged  for  each  of  these  also.  Such  harsh  proceedings  cannot  but  be  injurious,  and  forebode  no 
.other  termination  but  mischief  in  the  country. 
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be  better  for  every  man  to  have  his  own  little  holding  separate ; the  landlords  liked  tenancy 

in  common,  because  they  had  many  persons  liablei — (Mr.  Rogers.) On  being  asked 

whether  the  peasantry  would  agree  to  tenancy  in  common  if  they  had  any  alternative,  Mr. 
Short  observed,  that  under  any  take  nobody  dares  contend  with  the  landlord ; he  must  take 
the  land  at  any  tenns  the  landlord  dictates. 

In  the  new  leases  the  usual  clauses  introduced  by  the  landlords  are  subletting  clauses,  and, 

in  some  cases,  clauses  enforcing  the  payment  of  tithes. — (Mr.  Quin.) No  clauses  are 

introduced  restricting  the  tenant  as  to  the  proportion  of  crops  or  number  of  ploughings. 
« We  allow  every  man  to  do  as  he  pleases,  except  to  sublet ; that  shall  not  be  done.” — (Mr. 
Auchinleck.) In  some  old  leases  there  used  to  be  clauses  about  meerings,  but  the  land- 

lord never  looks  after  them. — (Mr.  Love.) 

Glauses  enforcing' a good1  system  of  farming  might  be  complied  with  by  the  tenantry.  The 
circumstance  which  prevents  the  insertion  of  such  clauses  in  the  lease,  is  the  total  apathy 

evinced  by  landlords  in  the  improvement  of  their  tenantry.- — (Mr.  Rogers.) It  is  very 

usual,  towards  the  expiration  of  a lease,  for  a tenant  to  exhaust  the  land,  “■  owing  to  the 
system  of  valuation,” 

“ I will  give  you  an  example  : in  the  14  townlands  of  Drumgath  all  the  tenants  hung  back 
from  improvement  until  after  the  land  was  valued;  they  pursued  this  course1  for  some  years 

previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  lease.” — (Dr.  HeakihJ) Such  a system  assuredly  tends  to 

lessen  the  production  in  subsequent  years  until  the  land  recovers. 

If  there  were  a law  by  which  the  landlords  should  be  compelled  to  take  all  improvements 
and  growing  crops  at  a fair  valuation,  and  that  the  tenant  should  be  liable  to  pay  damages  for 
proved  wilful  neglect,  “ I would  soon  have  slates  on  my  house  and  the  straw  I am  now  using 
for  thatch  would  make  manure  for  my  land;  but  it  is  a great  drawback  as  things  go  on  at 
present,  for  if  I won’t  give  the  increased  rent  for  the  ground  when  the  lease  falls  in,  some  one 

of  my  neighbours  will  come  in  and  get  it” — (Mr.  Love.) Mr.  Auchinleck  was  of  opinion 

that  it  would  be  fair  that  the  landlords  should  allow  for  buildings.  But  being  asked.  If  a 
tenant  should  reclaim  any  portion  of  rude  land,  and  make  it  valuable,  is  it  not  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  lease  valued  upon  him  as  if  he  had  not  laid  out  his  money  in  reclaiming  it?  Mr. 
Auchinleck  said  that  the  farm  is  valued  altogether ; and  being  further  asked.  Would  it  not 
be  fair  to  allow  him  for  reclaiming  land  as  well  as  for  building  ? the  same  witness  observed, 
“ I can’t  say.”  All  the  farmers  present  repeatedly  expressed  their  opinions  that  it  would  be 
one  of  the  best  laws  that  could  be  made. 

There  are  no  middle-men  in  this  barony. 

The  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  this  barony,  as  far  as  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners could  learn,  is  fast  deteriorating.  The  three  great  landed  proprietors  are  absentees. 
Rents  are  high  and  prices  low' ; agriculture  rude  and  neglected,  no  stimulus  or  encouragement 
being  given  to  improve  it;  and  the  population  is  dense  and  increasing.  These  circumstances  are 
producing  the  natural  consequences ; the  capital  of  the  farmers  is  rapidly  decreasing ; their 
food  and  clothing  not  so  good  as  formerly ; the  large  farmer  is  sinking  into  the  small;  the 
small  farmer  into  the  cottier,  and  tire  cottier  into  the  beggar. 
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NATURE  AND  STATE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  2. 

There  are  24,185  acres,  Irish  measure,  which  pay  county  cess,  and  there  may  be  2,000  more 
in  the  barony  which  do  not  pay  cess,  making  26,185,  exclusive  of  bog.  None  of  the  witnesses 
were  able  to  tell  the  relative  quantities  of  arable,  pasture,  waste,  woodland,  &c.,  in  the  parish. 
This  is,  generally  speaking,  a grazing  district.  Mr.  Connolly,  the  largest  tillage  farmer  in  the 
barony,  keeps  70  acres,  on  a farm  containing  250,  under  tillage,  but  he  is  yearly  reducing  it,  as 
it  is  not  profitable.  Mr.  Connor  tills  40  acres,  in  a farm  exceeding  200.  Mr.  M'Donough 
. occupies  between  900  and  1,000  acres  as  grazing  land  chiefly.  Captain  Davis  occupies  more 
than  500  acres  for  the  same  purpose.  The  land  principally  consists  of  a friable  soil,  resting 
on  a substratum  of  lime-stone ; extensive  bogs  are  found  in  the  barony ; spots  of  lime-stone  gravel 
intervene : generally  speaking  the  land  is  easy  of  tillage.  The-  greater  portion  of  the  district 
is  held  by  large  grazing  farmers,  who  are  men  of  capital ; the  srtiall  holders  of  land,  however, 

Seatly  exceed  them  in  number.  Taking  everything  into  account,  it  may  be  safely  stated 
at  more  produce  is  now  raised  than  there  was  formerly. — (Mr.  A.  Lynch.) 

The  usual  course  of  tillage  adopted  in  this  district  is  potatoes,  oats,  oats. — (Mr.  Trench.) 

Potatoes,  rape,  oats,  oats. — (Mr.  Comyn.) Rape  is  sown  with  clover. — (Mr.  O' Kelly.) 

Wheat  is  usually  sown  on  a fallow.  Not  one  twentieth  part  of  a farm  is  devoted  to  tillage, 
except  in  the  small  holdings ; in  the  last  probably  one-half  is  tilled. — (Mr.  Connolly.) 

The  average  price  for  wheat,  per  barrel  of  20  stones,  for  the  last  three  years,  may  be  stated 

at  £1. — (Mr.  A.  Lynch.) At  18j. — (Mr.  Connolly.) The  wheat  of  this  district  can 

only  be  considered  of  middle  quality. 

The  very  small  quantity  of  wheat  sown  in  this  district  is  usually  sown  on  a fallow,  or  after 

dunged  potatoes. — (Mr.  Connolly.) Lime  is  not  applied  on  the  fallow ; but  little  lime  is  used 

in  this  district,  as  it  is  a lime-stone  soil. — (Mr.  Donnellan.) It  is  usual  to  weed  the  com  crops 

in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  and  the  cost  may  be  rated  at  2s.  6d.  per  acre. — (Mr.  Comyn.) 

In  some  cases  it  has  been  as  high  as  8v.  per  acre. — (Mr.  Kenny.) The  large  farmers 

prepare  the  seed  wheat  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  smut,  by  steeping  it  in  salt  and  water, 
and  then  drying  with  fresh  slacked  lime ; many  of  the  small  farmers  use  no  preparation  what- 
ever for  that  purpose. — (Mr.  Connolly.) The  usual  quantity  of  seed  is  16  stones  to  the 

acre ; if  sown  very  early,  14  stones  would  be  deemed  sufficient. — (Mr.  A.  Lynch.) But  little 

attention  is  paid  to  the  growing  crops ; the  fields  are  very  imperfectly  cleaned  of  weeds,  some 
of  them  not  at  all,  and  from  the  grain  being  universally  sown,  and  never  drilled  or  dibbled, 
the  use  of  the  hoe  is  entirely  prevented ; the  sowing  of  the  crops  is  attended  to  at  the  proper 

time. — (Mr.  A.  Lynch.) If  the  small  farmers  can  procure  labour  in  hurried  times  they 

will,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  neglect  their  own  matters  for  the  sake  of  it ; and  in  this 

way  often  act  contrary  to  their  own  interest. — (Mr.  Birmingham.) The  peasantry  often 

defer  planting  their  potatoes  beyond  the  proper  time,  from  their  anxiety  to  take  advantage  of 
all  the  employment  they  can  obtain  from  others  in  the  busy  time  of  spring,  and  this  partly 
accounts  for  some  of  the  potato  crops  not  yet  appearing  above  the  ground. — (Mr.  Birmingham.) 

The  cottier  tenants  are  bound  by  agreement  to  work  for  their  landlord  whenever  he  requires 
their  services.  Mr.  Connolly  was  stated  to  have  fined  them  2s.  6 d.  for  the  first,  and  5s.  for 
the  second  day  they  neglected  to  come  to  his  work,  when  sent  for.  He  admitted  that  he  had 
made  use  of  a threat  of  this  description,  but  that  he  had  never  put  it  in  force : he  said,  that  no 
one  with  the  feelings  of  a man  would  require  them  to  neglect  their  own  work  to  do  his.  “ The 
fear  of  losing  their  land  would  induce  them  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  landlord  at  all  events." 

— (Mr.  Birmingham.) Corn  is  usually  thrashed  by  the  small  farmers  immediately  after 

harvest,  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  make  up  their  rent  and  other  payments.  For 
the  last  three  years  no  one  has  gained  by  keeping  corn  till  the  spring ; it  has  been  mostly 
higher  after  harvest.  “ I once  took  some  corn  from  tenants  in  October,  as  part  payment  of 
rent,  at  2s.  per  barrel  above  the  going  price ; I sent  it  to  market,  and  lost  by  it.” — (Mr.  Fil- 

gate.) Corn  is  never  so  taken,  that  it  might  be  sold  back  to  the  tenant  for  seed  or  for  food 

at  an  advanced  price. 

There  is  a very  well  attended  market  in  the  neighbourhood,  Ballinasloe  : corn  is  usually  sold 

there  to  jobbers  who  send  it  to  Dublin  by  water. — (Mr.  Donnellan.) A few  of  the  small 

holders  retain  some  for  their  own  use,  but  the  majority  of  them  sell  their  entire  crop. 

Clover  is  sown  for  the  purpose  of  laying  land  down  to  grass,  and  with  it  cow-grass  ( Trifo- 
lium medium),  white  clover  {Trifolium repens),  and  the  Trifolium  procumbens.  Mr.  Connolly 
grows  grasses  for  sale;  they  chiefly,  indeed  almost  entirely,  consist  of  the  Yorkshire  white 
{Holcus  mollis),  with  a slight  sprinkling  of  rye-grass  ( Folium  perenne).  Captain  Davis  last 
year  procured  some  of  “ Pacey’s  perennial  rye-grass,”  which  he  has  this  year  saved  for  seed. 
Tares  are  grown  by  a few  in  small  quantities.  Lord  Clonbrock  has  two  or  three  acres.  There 

are  hardly  any  turnips  grown  in  this  district.  “ I have  an  acre  or  two.” — (Mr.  Trench.) 

Lord  Clonbrock  has  about  three  acres ; Captain  Davis  about  two  acres.  Some  small  parcels 
of  mangel  wurzel  are  to  be  met  with,  but  the  quantity  in  the  whole  of  the  barony  would  not 
come  up  to  20  acres  ; most  of  it  is  grown  in  small  patches  in  the  gardens. — (Capt.  Davis.) 

The  most  usual  crops  are  potatoes  and  oats ; wheat  is  but  little  cultivated,  and  barley 

still  less,  the  farmers  not  thinking  their  land  adapted  for  it ; of  flax  the  quantity  sown  is  small, 
seldom  occupying  more  than  a few  perches  in  a farm.  Rape  is  used  by  some  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  down  land  to  grass,  and  nursing  the  seed ; by  a few  it  is  saved  for  a crop  of  seed. 
There  have  been  no  new  plants  introduced  lately,  except  the  “ Pacey’s  rye- grass”  by  Cap- 
tain Davis.  The  most  ordinary  course  of  cropping  is  potatoes,  oats,  oats  again,  and  after- 
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wards  the  land  with  grass  seed,  or  allowed  to  produce  whatever  grasses  it  may  in  a state  of 
nature.  By  some  an  additional  crop  of  oats  is  taken,  if  the  land  will  bear  it.  The  peasantry 
have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a proper  alternation  of 
crops ; any  deviation  from  the  course  before  mentioned  would  be  a matter  of  curiosity. — (Mr. 

Comyn .) There  are  no  artificial  grasses  cultivated  by  the  small  holders;  they  generally, 

after  repeated  cropping,  allow  their  land  to  “run  to  waste,”  as  it  is  termed,  and,  on  that 
account,  their  lands  are  covered  with  the  worst  grasses.  Deficiencies  in  the  potato  crop  are 
rare  here — that  of  last  season  was  deficient  to  a certain  degree ; the  deficiency,  by  some,  was 
attributed  to  the  “high  winds,”  by  some  to  the  “heavy  rains,”  and  by  others  to  the  “late 
frosts.”  The  American  and  farmer  potatoes  did  not  yield  so  well  last  year  as  the  cup  potato. 

(Messrs.  Lynch  and  Comyn.) But  little  care  is  used  in  the  selection  of  the  seed,  the 

peasantry  and  farmers  commonly  use  their  own  produce;  it  would  be  considered  an  advan-  - 
tage  if  the  seed  were  sometimes  changed. — (Mr.  Birmingham.) The  small  holders  fre- 

quently have  no  money  to  procure  seed,  while  their  own  stock  has  been  expended  previous  to 
the  time  of  planting ; advantage  is  taken  of  the  circumstance,  and  they  are  charged  high 
prices,  for  which  they  give  their  notes,  which  are  expected  to  be  paid  in  November.  “ I know 
a man  only  now  planting  his  potatoes,  he  had  none  of  his  own  for  seed,  and  others  would  not 
sell  because  they  were  speculating  that  potatoes  would  bear  a very  high  price.  The  quantity 
brought  from  King’s  and  Queen’s  Counties  has  kept  down  the  price,  and  last  week  he  obtained 
some  on  a note  at  fourpence  a stone  while  the  market  price  was  only  twopence .” — (Parker.)— 
The  potato  cultivated  by  the  peasantry  for  their  own  consumption  is  the  “ lumper.”  It  is  far 
from  being  so  good  a quality  as  the  “apple”  or  the  “cup,”  being  a soft  watery  potato,  but  it 
is  estimated  for  the  greater  quantity  of  its  produce ; it  also  does  not  require  so  much  manure 
as  the  apple— (Mr.  Lynch.)  . . ■ 

They  generally  prefer  planting  the  lumpers,  even  if  they  intend  to  part  with  a portion  or 
the  crop,  because  they  find  no  other  sort  to  yield  so  large  a crop.  Another  advantage  in  it  is, 
that  it  can  be  kept  longer  in  a good  eatable  state  than  any  other  sort,  in  this  respect  it  is  far 

superior  to  the  “ cup.” — (Messrs.  Comyn  and  Lynch.) There  are  hardly  any  artificial 

manures  used,  and  the  additional  quantity  of  manure  raised  by  the  stall-feeding  of  cattle  is  not 
worthy  of  mention.  A large  quantity  of  con  acre  potatoes  is  put  in  by  burning  the  land.  This 
practice  is  certainly  increasing. — (Mr.  Comyn.) 

The  witnesses  seemed  totally  incompetent  to  tell  how  many  men  (in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  acres  tilled)  were  employed  as  constant  labourers.  They  were  then  requested  to  state  what 
number  of  labourers  would  be  requisite  for  40  acres  of  tillage,  allowing  a fair  quantity  of  horse 
power — to  which  the  following  replies  were  given : “Twenty  men  would  be  constantly  employed 

throughout  the  year.”— (Mr.  Connolly.) “ Probably  less  than  20  men  would  do  the  work.” 

— (Mr.  Fox.) “Twelve  men  working  200  days  each  would  be  sufficient.” — (Mr.  A.  Lynch.) 

“ I could  afford  to  lay  out  £3  per  acre  of  tillage  when  corn  was  dearer,  but  I cannot  do 

so  now.”— (Mr.  Connolly.) “On  a farm  of  100  acres,  half  in  tillage  and  half  in  grass,  15 

labourers,  each  for  200  days  in  the  year,  and  four  horses,  or  two  horses  and  two  bullocks, 

would  be  necessary.” — (James  White.) “On  a farm  of  150  acres,  /0  of  which  are  in 

tillage,  four  horses  were  kept  through  the  year  at  plough  and  draught.  One  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  were  expended,  but  some  of  this  expense  was  for  hiring  the  assistance  of  addi- 
tional horses.”— (Mr.  Connolly.) “On  a farm  of  90  acres,  of  which  12  were  in  oats,  three 

in  potatoes,  and  five  in  wheat,  one  pair  of  good  horses  were  kept,  and  the  amount  paid  for  labour, 
at  Gel.  a-day  the  year  round,  did  not  exceed  £40,  although  the  cost  of  cutting  turf  was 
included.” — (James  White.) 

Those  who  generally  occupy  grazing  farms  are  independent  persons  of  small  capital.  Some 
of  the  grazing  land,  as  a part  of  Ballymacward,  and  other  farms,  is  of  first  rate  quality,  and 
even  when  it  is  not  of  the  first  rate,  a large  portion  of  it  is  excellently  adapted  for  the  grazing 
of  sheep.  Grazing  land  of  the  first  quality  will  carry  a “ collop  ” to  the  acre,  that  is,  a bullock 
or  a heifer  of  three  years  old  and  upwards,  or  four  two-year  old  sheep,  for  the  summer  feed- 
ing; of  the  latter  some  will  run  five  to  the  acre,  but  this  is  to  be  reckoned  as  overstocking; 
foux’  will  be  sufficient  if  it  be  intended  to  finish  them  for  market.  In  winter  two-thirds  of  the 
above  stock  will  be  sufficient,  and  that  also  a year  younger  than  the  above,  and  to  assist  in  sup- 
porting these  a portion  of  hay  will  be  requisite. — (Mr.  White.) 

The  weight  of  the  bullock  or  heifer  would  be  about  5 cwt,  or  more,  when  fat,  but.  they  are 
not  usually  finished  by  the  summer’s  grazing.  The  weight  of  the  sheep  may  be  stated  at 
17  lbs.  per  quarter.  In  the  winter  the  cattle  and  sheep  being  each  a year  younger,  as  stated 

before,  would  of  course  be  of  less  weight. — (Messrs.  White  and  Lynch.) “ For  the  last 

two  years  grazing  land  has  increased  because  tillage  has  become  less  remunerating.” — 

(Mr.  Connolly.) “ Grazing  land  is  decreasing,  not  because  tillage  is  more  lucrative,  but 

because  the  increase  of  population  requires  a large  number  of  acres  to  be  set  in  con  acre ; and 
to  show  generally  that  grazing  is  decreased,  I beg  to  hand  in  the  numbers  of  cattle  exhibited 
at  Ballinasloe  fair  for  a series  of  years,  which  will  prove  them  decreased.” — (Mr.  Comyn.) 

Number  of  Sheep  and  Cattle  shown  at  Balinasloe  Fair. 


Years. 

Sheep. 

Cattle. 

Years. 

Sheep.  | Cattle. 

Years. 

Sheep. 

Cattle. 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 
1819 

83,529 

77,088 

80,280 

94,764 

78,553 

70,399 

70,877 

78,222 

9,983 

9,268 

9,611 

8,149 

8,183 

6,802 

9,610 

9,738 

1820 

1S21 

1822 

1823 

1S24 

1825 

1826 
1S27 

80,776 

83,400 

90,177 

95,999 

84,234 

90,265 

94,405 

91,375 

8,505 

7,284 

9,017 

10,909 

10,505 

10,266 

8,240 

8,349 

1828 

1829 

1830 
1S31 

1832 

1833 
1S34 

97,384 
86,413 
SI, 485 
61,339 
62,948 
56,412 
62,928 

11,513 

9,343 

7,457 

7,513 

6,657 

8,761 

8,054 
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The  introduction  of  green  crops  for  winter  feeding  has  been  so  trifling  in  this  barony  that 
it  can  have  no  possible  effect  in  diminishing  the  quantity  of  grazing  land.  Were  the.  green 
crop  system  introduced  the  general  produce  would  be  increased  in  quantity  : if  the  number  of 
cattle  were  increased  by  the  substitution  of  green  feeding  the  employment  of  labourers  would 

also  increase. — (Mr.  Birmingham.) A considerable  proportion  of  old  grass  land  is  broken 

up  every  year  for1  con  acre,  and  this  is  on  the.  increase1,  on  account  of  the  increasing 

population. — (Mr:  Comyn.) The  value  of  such  land  when  in  grass  may  be  estimated 

at  £1.  5s.  to  £1.  10.f.  per  acre. — (Mr.  White.) The  rent  for  the  first  crop  of  con  acre 

f potatoes-  on  grass  land,  without  manure;  but  allowed  to  be  burned,  varies  from  £7  to  £10,  in 
proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  land;  for  the  second  crop,  from  £5.  10y.  to  £7.  10, y. ; but  in 
this  barony  it  is  not  usual  to  take  a second  crop  of  potatoes. — (Mr.  Comyn  and  Captain- 

- Davis.) There  are  generally  two  crops  of  oats  taken  after  the  potatoes,  but  sometimes 

there  is  only  one. — (Mr,  A.  Lynch.) When  two  crops  are  taken  the  second  is  generally 

not.  so  good  as  the  first ; the  first  may  be  computed  to  yield  from  16  to  18  barrels  per  acre 
of  14  stones  to  the  barrel ; the  succeeding  crop  will  not  give  more  than  from  12  to  14  barrels* 
The  average  rent  for  con  acre  oats,  first  crop,  does  not.  exceed  £7  ; and  for  the  second,  would 
in  few  instances  reach  £5. — (Mr.  Fox  and  Parker.) Con  acre  land  is  found  to  be  dete- 

riorated, especially  if  it  has  been  burned,  but  it  is  submitted  to  on  account  of  the  demand 
and  the  price  paid.  Lives  in  leases  have  been  bought  up  by  the  landlords  at  high  prices,  in 
order  that  the  land  might  not  be  relet  and  deteriorated  by  con  acre,  near  to  the  termination 
of  the  lease. — (Mr.  Birmingham.) If  burned  or  beten,  the  hirers  of  con  acre  get  posses- 

sion of  the  land-  in  February  or  March,  in  order  that  they  may  avail  themselves  of  the  first 
favourable  weather  to  burn  it.  No  time  is  fixed:  for  their  having  the  crop  cleared  off;  it 
depends  in  great  measure  upon  their  means  of  paying  the  rent  or  on  their  credit ; it  is  gene- 
rally cleared  before  the  1st  of  December. — (Mr.  Comyn.) The  land  would  certainly,  under  a 

proper  course  of  tillage,  produce  good  wheat.  The  land  at  Ballymacward,  belonging  to 
Captain  Davis,  let  as- con  acre  at  £10  per  acre,  was  of  first  rate  quality;  and  a crop°of  oats 
succeeding  last  year’s  con  acre  potatoes  might  be  estimated  at  20  barrels  per  acre.  Rather 
better  than  two  acres  of  some  of  the  finest  wheat  in  the  barony  grew  in  or  near  Ballvglass 
after  potatoes;  the  grower  estimated  the  crop  at  10  or  11  barrels  per  acre.  The  quantity  of 
seed  sown  on  the  whole  field  was  three  barrels  and  a half,  it  had  been  steeped  and  limed  • 
but  the  reason  why,  the  grower  did  not  know — he  thought  that  as  it  grew  so  good  a crop  of 
wheat  this  year,  he  had  better  try  another  next  year,  or  at  least  a crop  of  oats. 

It  admits  of  no  question  but  that  grazing  land,  if  converted  into  tillage,  would  afford 
greater  employment  than  in  its  original  state.  On  a farm  entirely  devoted  to  grazing  the 
number  of  labourers  employed  is  small ; there  is  a herd  constantly  employed,  who  is  remu- 
nerated by  two  “ collops”  and  a house  and  two  acres  of  ground  for  every  100  acres;  the 
only  additional  labour  required  would  be  for  repairing  fences,  and  for  saving  hay ; the  whole 
of  the  expenses  on  the  two  last  items  would  not  exceed  £15  per  annum,  on  a farm  of  200 
acres. — (Mr.  Connolly.) 

The  herd  usually  obtains  land  of  the  average  quality  of  the  farm ; the  other  labourers  get 

that  of  the  worst  quality. — (Mr.  Lynch.) The  rent  fixed  on  the  land  given  to  the  labourers 

much  exceeds  the  average  rent  of  the  farm ; in  some  cases  it  nearly  amounts  to  double  that 

sum.— (Mr.  Birmingham.)- By  all  persons  the  condition  of  the  labourers  in  a grazing 

district  is  allowed  to  be  worse  than  that  of  the  labourers  of  a tillage  district. 

There  is  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  decrease  the  quantity  of  their  tillao-e, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  increase  of  population  requiring  a larger  quantity  of  con  acre 
for  the  supply  of  potatoes,  operates  in  some  degree  to  counteract  this ; no  great  chance 

therefore  can  be  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  barony.— (Mr.  Comyn.) Tillao-e  is  not 

considered  remunerating  from  the  great  decline  of  prices,  « Give  us  Buonaparte  again,”  says 
Captain  Davis , “ and  we?ll  soon-  till  more.”  The  farmers  do  not  consider  that  cattle  have 
declined  so  much  in  price  as  grain,  while  the  former  can  be  raised  with  much  less  labour  and 

trouble.— (Mr.  Connolly.) Were  wheat  £1  per  barrel,  or  1.?.  per  stone,  and  beef  £2  per 

cwt  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  feed  than  to  till.  Were  oats  at  8s.  6 cl.  for  14  stones, 
and  barley  at  llv.  6 cl.  for  16  stones,  bere  at  12-v.  6 d.,  wool  at  £1.  5s.  per  stone,  mutton  at 
bd.  per  pound,  and  lambs  at  £1  each,  grass  would  be  more  profitable  than  tillage. — (Messrs. 
Connolly  and  £yric/i.)—— Presuming  that  the  difference  between  the  remuneration  of  grazing 
and  that  of  tillage  should  continue  increasing,  and  in  the  same  ratio  that  it  has  done  for  the 
last  three  years,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  will  be  the  consequences.  One  of  them 
wouid  be,  of  course,  a still  greater  disinclination  for  tillage,  and  a consequent  decrease  of  it, 
which  would  be  succeeded  by  a further  decrease  in  employment ; but  this  would  be  a minor 
consideration  as  so  small  a quantity  of  land  is  now  in  tillage.  Another  far  more  serious 
consideration  to  the  poorer  classes  would  be  an  increase  in  the  price  of  con  acre,  because  con 
acre  potatoes  being  necessarily  followed  up  by  a course  of  tillage,  they  would  be  loath  to 
break  up  their  old  pastures  and  adopt  that  system,  unless  a greater  inducement  was  offered 
them.  Not  one  in  a hundred  of  the  small  farmers  possess  even  a kitchen  garden.  Orchards 
are  only  to  be  seen  on  the  premises  occupied  by  the  proprietor  or  the  large  farmer. 

There  are  no  dairy  farms  in  this  district ; cows  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  family  only 
are  kept ; if  there  is  more  milk  than  is  wanted  it  is  consumed  in  rearing  calves ; if  more 
buttei  it  is  carried  to  the  nearest  market  and  sold  there ; when  this  occurs  it  is  only  in  small 
quantities,  as  the  number  of  cows  kept  is  very  limited. 

There  are  a great  many  sheep  kept  in  this  district ; the  grazing  of  this  district  is  princi- 
pally in  sheep.  -(Mr.  Comyn.) The  breed  in  general  use  is  the  Irish,  with  a considerable 

cross  of  the  new  Leicester.  Mr.  Taafe,  of  Roscommon,  and  another  breeder  of  tups  there,  fre- 
quently procure  tups  from  Diskley.  By  this  cross  the  breed  has  been  somewhat  diminished 
m size,  whatever  other  good  qualities  may  have  been  obtained. — (Mr.  A.  Lynch.) 
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The  farmers  hire  tups  of  the  improved  breed  from  Roscommon.  An  improvement  has  Nature  and 

taken  place  in  the  quality  of  the  wool,  in  a decrease  of  the  bone  as  compared  with  the  quan-  State  of 
tity  of  meat,  and  in  a greater  propensity  to  fatten,  which  allows  of  their  being  sent  to  market  Agriculture. 
at  an  earlier  age ; further  improvement  might  still  arise  from  getting  nearer  to  the  Leicester  r,  ' 
blood,  if  the  prevailing  predilection  for  old  mutton  could  be  overcome ; and  this  would  be  of  c o u nTy  Off  I way 

great  advantage  to  the  grower,  because  it  would  be  accompanied  by  a quicker  return  of  

capital.  The  price  at  which  a ram  is  hired  varies  from  £5  to  £10;  some  prime  tups  have  Examinations 

let  so  high  as  from  £20  to  £30. — (Mr.  A.  Lynch.') Sheep  are  generally  slaughtered  at  taken  by 

two  years  and  a half  old ; many  of  them,  however,  are  not  killed  till  they  are  three  years  old,  E.VB?Molloy?Esq?’ 

and  upwards.  Every  one  holding  only  a small  quantity  of  land  keeps  a few  sheep,  for  the  ' ’ 

purpose  of  using  the  wool  in  mailing  his  clothing,  but  no  considerable  number  are  kept  except  Bar.  Kilconnel. 

by  farmers  holding  40  or  50  acres. — (Mr.  Comyn,) A.  certain  description  of  land  would  — ; 

not  be  able  to  be  cultivated  without  the  aid  of  sheep  by  folding,  as  a sufficiency  of  manure  Lrjipr?v^rment  in 
could  not  be  otherwise  obtained  for  it,  and,  from  its  nature,  it  requires  a considerable  quantity ; ree 
a considerable  portion  of  land  in  this  barony  is  particularly  adapted  for  sheep-farmum ; their 
manure  would  be  highly  desirable  for  it,  and  no  other  can  be  obtained  on  such  advantageous 
terms. 

Some  small  portions  of  the  land,  besides  the  extensive  bogs,  are  incapable  of  bearing  sheep.  Impediments  to 
from  want  of  drainage.  The  small  farmer  cannot  afford  to  make  the  leading  or  head  drains ; Rearing, 
these  ought  to  be  made  by  the  landlord,  and  then  the  farmer  could  afford  to  make  the  cross 

drains. — (Mr.  Birmingham.) The  sheep  are  not  liable  to  the  rot,  except  in  seasons  of  an 

uncommon  degree  of  wetness,  and  then  they  are  peculiarly  liable  on  certain  wet  grounds. 

(Captain  Davis.) In  the  latter  case  it  arises,  of  course,  from  a want  of  proper  drainage  ; 

that  want  proceeds,  in  some  cases,  from  the  want  of  capital,  and,  in  many,  from  the  want  of 
encouragement  from  the  landlord. — (Mr.  Birmingham.) 

The  price  of  wool  for  the  current  year  has  been,  ewe  wool,  18?.,  and  hoggett  wool  19,?.  6 d.  Wool, 
per  stone,  of  16  lbs.  The  usual  weight  of  the  fleece  of  the  ewe  is  from  four  to  five  pounds — of 
the  hoggett,  six  to  eight  pounds ; when  mixed  together  they  average  three  fleeces  to  the  stone 
of  16  lbs. — (Mr.  Comyn.) 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  the  breed  of  cattle  in  this  barony  has  improved  of  Cattle, 
late  years.  The  usual  breed  is  the  native  Irish,  considerably  improved  by  crosses  with  the 
Leicester.  The  first  cross  between  this  and  the  Dux-ham  is  much  approved  of,  but  few  of 
them  are  seen ; the  second  cross  does  not  appear  to  answer  so  well,  beino-  deficient  in  size, 
and  also  in  the  quantity  of  milk  they  afford.  Complaint  is  made  that  the  Ayrshire  breed  has 
been  used  for  crossing  with  the  Irish  instead  of  the  Durham,  by  which,  although  the  former 
is  highly  desirable  for  the  dairy,  yet  their  produce  has  been  unfit  for  the  grazing  farmers  of 
this  barony,  from  their  great  inferiority  of  size  to  that  of  the  Durham. — (Captain  Davis.) 

• The  use  of  cattle  for  agricultural  purposes  is  only  commencing ; heifers  are  generally 

•used. — (Mr.  White.) Bulls  are  not  let  for  the  season ; the  price  usually  charged  is  2s.  6 d. 

per  cow  ; perhaps  no  breed  can  be  better  suited  to  the  present  state  of  the  a°riculture  of  the 
district  than  the  first  cross  between  the  Durham  and  the  Irish,  owing  to  the  great  deficiency 
of  tillage,  and  a better  supply  of  winter  food  being  required  for  the  improved  short  horn. 

Captain  Davis  says,  “ that  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  their  skin  they  require  to  be  housed 
more  than  the  Irish,  and  that  the  Liverpool  butchers  complain  that  their  hides  are  very  defi- 
cient in  weight,  compared  with  those  of  the  latter.  The  value  of  a good  bull  of  the  Irish 

breed  is  about  £15,  and  that  of  a breeding  cow  with  a heifer  calf  at  foot  £10  or  £11.” 

(Mr.  Comyn.) Mr.  A.  Lynch  says,  “ that  this  price  is  too  high,  and  that  the  latter 

might  be  purchased  for  £8.”  The  Durham  breed  will  certainly  put  up  a larger  quantity  of 
meat  in  proportion  to  the  bone  than  cattle  of  some  other  breeds, "but  it  requires  a better  quality 
of  pasture,  and  a greater  degree  of  shelter.  Yearlings  are  brought  from  Limerick,  Clare,  and 
the  Isle  of  Arran,  to  this  market ; they  are  not  brought  earlier  than  usual;  the  custom  of  the 
graziers  here  is  to  buy  in  yearlings  or  two  years  old  heifers  in  May,  and  to  keep  them  till 
they  are  three  years  and  a half  old,  and  then  to  sell  them,  in  forward  condition,  at  the  fair  at 
Ballinasloe ; the  three  years  old  beasts  are  usually  allowed  the  best  grass  on  the  farm,  the 
two  years  old  the  worst,  and  the  yearlings  are  mixed  thinly  with  the  sheep,  and  have  the 
•grass  of  the  second-rate  quality. — (Messrs.  Davis,  White,  and  Lynch.) 

More  cattle  are  now  fed  for  exportation  than  there  were  formerly;  they  are  sent  cm  Dublin  Fattening, 
by  steam  to  Liverpool.  Heifers,  when  fat,  usually  weigh  from  five  to  seven  cwt.,  and  bullocks 

from  six  to  nine  cwt. — (Mr.  White.) That  more  cattle  fattened  are  sent  to  market,  does 

not  arise  in  so  great  a degree  from  any  general  improvement  in  feeding,  as  it  does  from  the 
increased  facility  of  passage,  arising  from  the  steam  navigation  between  England  and  Ireland.— 

Captain  Davis  says,  “ that  sending  to  Liverpool  does  not  answer.  I fed  nine  beasts  on  a 
farm  of  600  acres  last  winter,  chiefly  with  potatoes  ; I sent  eight  of  them  to  Liverpool,  and, 
after  paying  expenses,  they  brought  me  home  only  £12.  10?.  each.  I kept  the  cull  at  home 
and  sold  it  for  £13.  13?..’  The  age  at  which  cattle  are  generally  made  fit  for  slaughter  is 
four  years  old,  or  thereabouts. — (Mr.  White.) 

. Very  little  artificial  feeding  of  cattle  is  practised,  so  little  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  Feeding, 
increasing ; some  few  are  so  fed  upon  hay  and  potatoes,  when  the  latter  are  in  sufficient  sup- 

Ply- — (Mr.  Lynch.) Hay  is  saved  for  them  in  the  summer,  but  from  the  moisture  of  the 

climate,  and  the  mode  of  saving,  it  is  but  of  inferior  quality.  Store  cattle  are  not  housed  in 
■winter,  but  the  fattening  beasts  and  the  milch  cows  are.  The  cover  for  cattle  is  very  indif- 
ferent. There  are  not  any  open  sheds  for  them  to  run  out  and  in.  When  sheltered,  it  is  in 
enclosed  houses,  which  are  far  too  close  and  confined  for  the  purpose,  having  no  other  aperture 
for  the  air-  to  escape  but  the  door. 
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The  price  of  cattle  is  now  rather  depressed;  it  was  increasing  during  the  two  previous  years 

— (Mr.  Comyn.) The  price  has  not  decreased  so  much  as  the  rent  of  land ; rents  have 

fallen  one  half  since  the  war ; the  price  of  cattle  has  not  diminished  in  that  proportion.-— 
(Mr.  S.  Davis.) 

Dairy  cows  are  of  the  usual  breed  of  the  district.  Captain  Davis  stated  that  he  once 
possessed  a cow  of  the  cross  between  the  Ayrshire  and  Kerry ; she  gave  more  milk  than  any 
other  cow  he  had ; and  when  asked  why  he  did  not  have  all  his  cows  of  that  description,  he 
answered,  “ She  would  not  breed  a calf  half  large  enough  for  us,  and  therefore  I did  not  keep 
her.” 

The  houses  of  the  farmers,  excepting  of  those  occupying  large  farms,  are  but  one  decree 
superior  to  the  cabins  of  the  cottiers.  Their  windows  are  better  glazed,  and  the  rooms  larger, 
- and  perhaps  an  additional  one  is  annexed,  and  in  these  respects  they  are  better ; they  have 
generally  speaking,  houses  for  the  cows  and  horses,  but  they  are  much  too  close  and  confined, 
There  are  no  dairies  established  here,  but  all  the  farmers  keep  a cow  or  two  for  their  own  use  • 
they,  with  few  exceptions,  never  have  any  place  set  apart  as  a dairy.  The  house  of  a con- 
siderable farmer  was  visited ; he  is  the  occupier  of  more  than  50  acres,  of  which  10  are  in 
tillage ; he  has  three  milch  cows,  sometimes  so  many  as  20  heifers,  and  a horse  for  which  he 
has  refused  £50.  He  is  considered  altogether  as  possessed  of  a capital  of  £400.  A request 
was  made  to  be  shewn  the  room  where  the  milk  was  placed  to  stand  for  cream ; after  some 
hesitation  a press  was  opened,  where  stood  a deep  dish  full  of  milk,  surrounded  by  a quantity 
of  foul  linen.  The  farmer,  when  told  of  the  ill  effects  which  this  would  produce  on  the  milk 
and  butter,  replied,  “We  use  it  ourselves,  and  sure  we  don’t  fault  it.” 

Rents  have  certainly  decreased  in  this  barony  in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  some  of  the 
landlords  being  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  the  middle-men,  and  letting  the  land  to  the  occupierat 
the  value,  which  has  caused  a decrease  in  rents ; they  are  not  one-half  what  they  were  in  the 
war ; if  they  had  not  been  materially  reduced,  many  would  not  have  been  able  to  have  con- 
tinued their  farms. — (Mr.  Birmingham.) Taking  into  consideration  the  size  of  the  acre 

and  excepting  some  lands  let  to  small  holders,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  rents  here  are 
lower  than  in  England. 

The  farmer  chiefly  relies  on  cattle,  sheep,  and  wool,  for  the  payment  of  his  rent ; where  he 
is  allowed  to  let  land  in  con  acre  a considerable  sum  arises  to  him  from  that  source;  £1.  10s. 
per  acre  is  the  highest  rent  of  a grazing  farm  ; large  farms  let  at  £l.  Is.;  the  small  tenants 
pay  the  highest  rents.  Lord  Clonbrock’s  tenants,  at  Doon,  paid  the  former  possessor,  previous 
to  Lord  Clonbrock’s  purchasing  the  property  of  the  crown,  the  sum  of  £2.  2s.  an  acre,  for 

which  they  now  pay  £1.  5s. — (Mr.  Birmingham.) There  is  a considerable  quantity  of 

waste  land  in  roads,  headlands,  and  corners  of  fields,  untilled,  and  in  some  of  the  farms  the 
public  roads  are  all  measured  in  to  the  tenant,  and  paid  for  accordingly.  This  would  in 
some  cases  amount  to  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  grass  land  of  the  holding.  They  think  it 
no  loss  not  to  till  the  headlands,  they  want  them  for  roads,  and  the  cow  can  eat  the  grass.— 
(Mr.  Comyn.) 

The  manures  in  general  use  are  bog,  mud  or  mould,  lime,  clay,  and  the  dung  of  cattle; 
sea-weed,  brought  from  Galway,  has  been  used  in  a part  of  the  barony. — (Mr.  Birmingham .) 

The  lime  is  burned  with  turf,  the  only  fuel  used  here.  Mr.  Connolly  says,  that  the  usual  quan- 
tity applied  is  about  a barrel  to  a perch ; when  made  into  a compost  with  earth  for  top-dressiiw 
the  pastures  he  uses  about  half  that  quantity.  Lime  and  fuel  are  both  plentiful  in  the  district, 
but  lime  is  not  much  used,  the  farmers  not  thinking'it  necessary,  as  this  is  entirely  a lime-stone 
soil.  No  instance  can  be  cited  where  a landlord  has  prevented  his  tenants  from  opening 
quarries,  or  from  raising  a larger  quantity  than  they  want  for  their  own  consumption. — (Mr! 
Birmingham. ) 

The  land  usually  burned  is  grass  land  for  con  acre  potatoes,  which  is  very  frequently  done; 
the  practice  of  burning  other  turf,  and  bringing  the  ashes  to  the  land,  seems  to  be  unknown. 
The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  burning  much  deteriorates  the  soil  if  frequently  made  use  of, 

and  most  landlords  take  means  to  prevent  it. — (Mr.  Birmingham.) Tenants  are  restrained 

a?  far  as  possible  from  burning  land,  except  when  in  con  acre,  both  by  penalty  and  covenants. 
There  appears  to  be  great  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  law  against  this  evil,  because  the  landlord 

cannot  interpose  till  the  detriment  to  the  land  is  already  perfected. — (Mr.  Birmingham.) 

Burning  has  a very  detrimental  effect  on  the  value  of  the  estate  to  the  next  in  tail ; proprietors 
in  tail  are  not  in  the  habit  of  letting  large  tracts  for  burning,  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  a 
larger  profit  whilst  they  hold  the  estate,  but  tenants  whose  leases  are  nearly  expired  do. 

There  is  very  little  litter  and  other  animal  and  mixed  manures  procured  from  towns ; Mr. 
Donnellan  brings  a small  quantity  from  Ballinasloe,  and  then  as  a back  carriage.  The  small 
landholder  is  seldom  able  to  collect  a sufficiency  of  manure  for  the  land  he  occupies.  A portion 
of  the  straw  is  consumed  by  the  cow,  another  is  used  for  repairing  the  thatch,  so  that  little 
remains  to  be  converted  into  manure  ; some  are  obliged  by  poverty  to  sell  it.  An  occupier  of 
five  acres  of  land,  under  a middle-man,  was  last  year  obliged  to  sell  the  straw  of  an  acre  of 
wheat  (all  he  had)  to  Lord  Clonbrock  for  1 s.  per  cwt.,  in  order  to  make  up  the  money  due  on 

a promissory  note  given  for  rent. — (Mr.  Birmingham.) The  farmers  possess  no  knowledge 

whatever  of  the  superior  advantage  of  stall-feeding  over  grazing,  as  a source  of  manure.  But 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  dung  yard ; the  small  farmers  collect  some  bog  earth,  but  they 
do  not  mix  it  with  a sufficiency  of  manure  to  cause  a proper  fermentation ; the  larger  farmers 
are  very  careless  about  it.  “ It  is  a common  practice  to  sell  straw ; Mr.  Connolly  frequently 
used  to  sell  straw,  even  when  extensively  engaged  in  tillage.” 

This  barony  is  not  a maritime  district,  but  a small  quantity  of  sea-weed  is  brought  to  a 
portion  of  it  from  Galway,  being  considered  so  desirable  as  to  be  worth  the  expense  of  land 
carriage  for  a distance  of  16  miles ; if  advantage  could  be  taken  of  water  carriage,  it  would  be 
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used  in  a much  greater  degree. — (Messrs.  Comyn  and  Birmingham.) Its  influence  does 

not  last  so  long  as  that  of  manure ; the  prevailing  opinion  is  that  it  does  exercise  some  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  second  crop.  It  is  used  fresh ; the  best  mode  of  applying  it  for  potatoes 

is  half  dung  and  half  sea-weed. — (Mr.  Comyns .) The  crop  of  oats  after  potatoes  manured 

for  with  sea-weed,  is  a good  average  crop. 

Neither  bones,  salt,  soot,  rape,  sea-sand,  nor  malt-dust,  are  used  here  as  manures.  The 
small  landholders  increase  their  heaps  of  manure  by  large  additions  of  bog-mould,  and 
generally  they  place  a large  stratum  of  the  same ' underneath.  Lord  Clonbrock,  Captain 

Davis,  and  others,  use  large  composts  of  earth  and  lime,  made  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  the 
pastures  and  meadows,  and  the  application  of  them  in  this  way  has  been  found  beneficial. 

That  of  bog-earth  and  lime  has  been  discontinued  by  Lord  Clonbrock  on  grass,  as  being  too 
light  for  the  purpose. 

The  usual  fences  in  the  barony  are  banks,  hedges  of  whitethorn,  and  dry  stone  walls.  The  Other  Manures, 
meetings,  by  which  are  understood  the  boundary  fences  of  the  farm,  are  in  all  cases  repaired  Enclosures  and 
by  the  tenant,  and  the  cost  of  doing  so  forms  a considerable  item  in  his  expenditure. — Fences. 

(Mr.  Comyn.) The  dilapidated  state  of  the  fences  is  often  the  origin  of  trespasses,  which 

give  rise  to  litigation,  and  engender  much  angry  feeling. — (Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  p.  p.) The 

Fosses  from  these  trespasses  committed  on  their  grounds  are  frequently  very  considerable  to  the 
small  landholders.  The  loss  arising  together  from  litigation,  the  time  consumed  in  seeking 
redress,  and  the  damage  of  the  trespasses,  would  be  sufficient  in  amount  to  form  good  permanent 
fences,  and  the  labour  in  making  these  would  greatly  increase  the  employment  of  the  labourer. 

— (Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  p.  p.) For  a cow  or  bullock  breaking  into  a field  of  potatoes  the 

sum  of  2s.  6 cl.  is  usually  levied ; Is.  6 d.  if  the  trespass  be  committed  in  pasture ; Is.  if  in  a 
meadow  : besides  these  charges,  the  party  has  to  pay  Is.  6 d.  for  a summons.  The  above  is 
the  ordinary  scale,  but  is  entirely  discretionary  with  the  magistrates ; and,  if  great  damage 

were  done,  much  higher  fines  would  be  levied. — (Mr.  Fox.) The  gardens  of  the  poor  are 

subject  to  much  loss  by  trespass. — (Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  P.  p.) 

But  little  land  in  this  barony  is  subject  to  periodical  floods ; they  suffer  from  the  ill  effects  Drainage, 
of  floods  arising  only  from  continued  rains.  Such  land,  if  properly  drained,  would  be  rendered 
far  more  profitable  for  grazing ; it  produces  a sour  description  of  grass,  the  hay  produced  from 
which  is  of  very  inferior  quality.  There  is  but  little  loss  occasioned  by  sudden  floods. 

Drainage  would  certainly  be  greatly  promoted  by  opening  and  keeping  clear  the  beds  of  Probable  Value  if 
the  rivers,  and  thus  affording  a free  and  expeditious  passage  to  the  water.  The  rivers  in  this  drained, 
district  are  only  tributary  to  the  “ Suck.”  Great  impediments  to  drainage  arise  from  the  mills 
on  those  streams ; that  on  the  “ Suck”  at  Ballinasloe  does  great  damage  by  keeping  up  the  water ; 
two  on  the  Ahascragh  river,  and  many  others,  might  be  mentioned,  which  deteriorate  large 
extents  of  land  by  heading  up  the  back  water.  Were  the  improvement  of  rivers  undertaken 
it  would  repay  the  outlay  of  capital  employed  thereon;  nothing  would  repay  better. 

The  only  natural  impediment  to  their  improvement  is  rocks,  and  banks  of  gravel  and  sand : 
the  great  impediment  is  the  want  of  capital.  The  people  of  this  district  have  heard  of  the 
advantages  conferred  on  England  by  extensive  drainages,  but  they  do  not  seem  much  aware  of 
them.  A good  deal  of  prejudice  prevails  among  the  landowners  on  the  subject  of  drainage  ; 
many  of  them  apprehend  that  their  Callow  meadows  would  be  greatly  injured  by  proper 
drainage  being  carried  into  effect,  when,  on  the  contrary,  these  lands  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  such  a proceeding.  This  feeling  prevented,  for  some  time,  the  improvements  being 
made  in  the  “ Suck”  which  have  lately  taken  place.  The  improvement  of  the  rivers  of  the 
country,  and  the  consequences  which  would  arise  from  it,  would,  without  doubt,  employ  all 
the  superabundant  labourers  for  years. — (Mr.  Birmingham.) 

Fevers  are  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  swampy  rivers,  but  ague  is  not. — (Mr.  Lynch.) 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  improve  the  rivers  under  the  provisions  of  the  Drainage  Act, 

passed  in  1801,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  Act,  and  also  of  carrying  it 

into  execution.' — (Mr.  Birmingham.) There  is  a considerable  quantity  of  land  in  the 

district  which  may  be  considered  more  or  less  wet — (Mr.  Comyn.) The  expense  per  acre 

of  draining  such  would  depend  greatly  on  circumstances.  That  of  making  main  open  drains 

may  be  computed  at  10,?.  per  acre. — (Mr.  White.) Great  impediments  are  occasioned  by 

the  adjoining  proprietors.  If  a person  is  willing  to  drain  his  land  he  cannot  get  the  proprietor 
of  the  adjoining  lands,  through  which  the  water  must  necessarily  pass,  to  open  the  water 
courses,  or  even  to  allow  him  to  do  it.  The  present  rate  of  wages  and  the  ordinary  price  of 
produce  being  taken  into  consideration,  it  may  be  safely  estimated  that  the  outlay  of  capital 
would  be  remunerated  by  a return  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  per  annum.  All  the  able-bodied 
would  find  employment  for  a long  period  if  draining  were  generally  and  systematically 
executed  throughout  the  district.  It  would  certainly  permanently  increase  the  amount  of 
employment  on  all  farms. — (Mr.  Birmingham.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  3. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  have  been  unable  to  obtain  an  account  of  the  number  of  acres  in 
the  barony,  although  they  have  frequently  applied  themselves  to  the  subject.  No  return  has 
been  received  from  the  baronial  collector,  although  a copy  of  the  statistical  questions  was  for- 
warded to  him.  The  contents  of  the  union  of  Manor  Hamilton,  and  of  Innismagrath,  are 
the  only  ones  that  have  been  obtained.  Rev.  Mr.  Labatt  states,  that  in  the  parish  of  Cloon- 
clare,  part  of  which  is  in  the  barony  of  Dromahair,  there  are  27,818  titheable,  and  5,423 
untitheable  acres,  making  a total  of  33,242  statute  acres.  Killasnet,  which  is  in  the  barony 
of  Rossclougher,  contains  13,829  titheable,  and  12,002  untitheable  acres,  being  in  all  25,832 
acres;  and  the  half  parish  of  Cloonlougher,  in  the  barony  of  Dromahair,  5,137  titheable,  and 
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Nature  and  891  untitheable,  in  all  6,029  statute  acres.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Montgomery  sent  the  following 

state  of  contents  of  the  parish  of  Innismagrath : — ° 

Aoticduure.  r “ a™  stotnfa. 


Connaught.  Titheable 17,373 

County  Leitrim.  Untitheable  bog  and  mountain,  the  greater  1 . 

part  reclaimable J 5 

Tithe-free  and  glebe 951 

Rev.  Charles  Clarke,  

E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq.  Total  . . 23,013 


Bar.  Dromahair.  There  is  no  common  land  in  the  barony,  except  the  fair  greens,  and  none  of  the  witnesses 
. ■.  ...  . are  able  to  state  the  quantity  of  woodland.  The  Irish  acre  is  that  which  is  used  in  the  district 

The  barony  is  chiefly  a grazing  district ; there  is  not  one-twentieth  of  the  land  under  tillage  ■ 

and,  if  the  mountains  be  taken  into  calculation,  there  is  not  one-fortieth. — (Nixon.) The 

proportion  of  each  farm  held  in  tillage  varies  in  some  degree,  but  in  all  is  very  small.  Mr.  TV. 
Rutledge  says  his  father  has  only  eight  acres  tilled  on  farms  containing  together  200  acres. 
Mr.  Nixon  says  he  has  not  four  acres  in  a farm  of  40,  and  that  very  few  persons  have  more 
tillage.  Mr.  O’ Donned  occupies  the  largest  grazing  farm  in  the  barony;  it  consists  of  400 
acres,  of  which  20  are  under  potatoes  and  oats. 

From  six  to  twenty  acres  may  be  taken  as  the  average  size  of  grazing  farms.  There  are  no 
farms  exclusively  of  mountain  land ; the  mountain  is  generally  added  to  the  other  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  farmer  to  keep  young  stock ; it  is  generally  held  in  common  among 
the  occupiers  of  a townland,  each  being  stinted  to  a certain  number  of  cattle,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  other  land  he  holds.  It  would  be  too  expensive  to  divide  it  by  meetings.— 

(Rutherford.) Generally  speaking,  the  soil  throughout  the  barony  is  what  may  be  called  a 

strong  soil;  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manor  Hamilton  is  very  good,  but  that  about 
Drumkerin  is  not  so  desirable. — (Nixon.) 

The  witnesses  consider  it  good  for  tillage,  but  not  for  grazing.  They  think  the  soil  is 
improving  because  more  of  it  has  been  drained  and  brought  into  cultivation.  The  farmers  of 
this  district  generally  consist  of  those  having  small  holdings.  Taking  corn,  cattle,  and  butter 
into  the  calculation,  there  is  more  produce  raised  than  there  was  formerly.  There  are  more 
mouths  to  consume,  and  more  produce  is  raised. — (Nixon.) 

Tillage.  With  respect  to  the  course  of  tillage  used  in  the  district,  Mr.  Nixon  says,  “ We  have  no 

system ; every  man  tills  according  to  his  fancy  or  convenience ; we  know  nothing  of  a rotation.” 
The  usua.1  course  pursued  is  two  successive  crops  of  potatoes,  followed  by  as  many  crops  of 
oats  as  will  yield  any  return.  In  most  cases  two  or  three  are  taken;  but  instances  were  cited 
where  11,  and,  in  one  case,  19  were  taken  in  succession.  Avery  small  quantity  of  flax  is  grown 
after  the  second  crop  of  potatoes.  On  coarse  or  bog  ground  frequently  three  crops  of  potatoes 
are  taken.  “ After  they  have  by  these  means  taken  the  life  out  of  the  land  it  is  suffered  to  lie 
waste.”  The  farmers  endeavour  to  have  a fresh  lay  substance  to  begin  upon  every  year ; but 
the  number  of  years  which  it  is  permitted  to  rest  will  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  farm  and 
the  quantity  of  land  kept  in  tillage.  When  the  holdings  are  small,  after  two  or  three  crops 
of  oats  having  been  taken  they  commence  again  with  potatoes  on  stubble. — (Rutledge, 

Nixon,  &c.) A very  small  proportion  of  the  farm  is  appropriated  to  corn,  the  greater  part 

being  kept  in  grass.  Mr.  O'Donnel  states,  that  on  his  farm,  of  400  acres,  he  has  not  more 
than  20  acres  under  potatoes  and  oats.  Mr.  TV.  Rutledge  says  that  on  his  father’s  farms, 
containing  altogether  200  acres,  there  are  not  more  than  eight  acres  in  tillage.  Pat.  M'Gorty 
has  four  acres,  out  of  a farm  of  21,  in  tillage. 

The  farmers  seldom  plant  more  potatoes  than  are  necessary  for  their  own  consumption. 

Grain  Crops.  _ Wheat  is  not  grown  in  the  district  because  the  climate  is  against  it ; any  that  is  grown  is  an 

impoverished  grain  of  a bad  quality,  it  bears  a fine  appearance  till  the  harvest,  but  then  it  does 

not  fill. — (T.  Nixon.) In  Innismagrath  there  is  not  a single  acre  of  wheat,  nor  was  there 

a stone  of  barley  grown  in  the  parish  this  year. 

Mode  of  Culture.  It  is  usual  to  weed  the  crops  of  corn ; thpse  succeeding  potatoes  require  but  little  weeding; 

some  of  the  farmers,  however,  pay  no  attention  it.  The  witnesses  cannot  form  any  estimate 
of  the  cost  per  acre,  as  the  weeding  is  generally  done  by  the  hired  boys.  There  are  no  rolls 
in  the  barony ; even  the  weeding  is  often  imperfectly  performed,  as  may  easily  be  perceived  by 
the  quantity  of  docks,  thistles,  & c.,  still  standing  in  the  fields  after  the  corn  has  been  cut.  It 
may  be  generally  stated,  that  the  cutting  of  corn  is  deferred  to  too  late  a period.  In  the  pre- 
sent season  great  loss  has  been  suffered  by  many  on  this  account,  the  storms  of  rain  and  wind 
on  the  10th  of  September  having  beaten  down,  and  blown  out  the  crops  of  oats  that  remained 
uncut.  The  peasantry  do  not  neglect  cutting  their  own  crops  by  seeking  labour  elsewhere, 
they  are  too  anxious  about  them  to  do  so ; but  it  often  happens  that  many  of  those  who  live 
chiefly  by  labour,  have  not  seed  to  put  into  the  ground  till  they  have  •earned  it  by  labour,  and 
on  that  account  the  planting  is  put  off  to  a disadvantageous  period,  and  till  the  proper  time 

has  passdd. — (Mr.  C.  Fergusson.) They  are  not  compelled  by  the  landlord  to  devote  the 

time  which  ought  to  be  bestowed  on  their  own  crops  to  his  service,  duty-labour  not  being  usual 

in  the  barony. — -(Mr.  Armstrong.) In  general,  the  corn  is  thrashed  immediately  after  it  is 

harvested,  to  satisfy  the  rent  and  other  demands.  The  witnesses  do  not  think  that  this  occa-  . 
sions  much  loss  to  the  tenant,  as  what  he  loses  in  one  way  he  gains  in  another.  Mr.  Cidlen 
observes  that  he  gains  in  weight  by  threshing  early,  as  30  stones  weight  after  harvest  will  not 
produce  more  than  24  stones  in  the  succeeding  April,  and  it  is  invariably  found  that  those  who 
thrash  early,  get  the  best  crop.  The  landlords  never  take  corn  as  rent.  “We  should  be  glad 
if  they  took  it  at  the  market  prices  as  we  should  then  be  saved  the  trouble  and  cost  of  the  car- 
riage to  Sligo.”— -(Mr.  Pat.  Meehan.) The  corn  is  sold  at  the  market  of  Sligo  by  the  sack, 
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and  not  by  the  sample.  The  peasantry  generally  sell  all  they  grow ; if  any  be  reserved  it  is 
only  a small  quantity  of  the  very  worst. 

Clover  and  vetches  are  grown  in  small  quantities,  of  from  three  or  four  perches  to  a rood  ; 
the  agricultural  agent  of  Lord  Leitrim  has  been  endeavouring  to  introduce  them  during  the 
last  spring,  as  also  Mr.  Wynne’s  grieve  on  his  estate,  and  Mr.  Stewart  on  that  of  Mr.  Fox ; a 
few  turnips  and  mangel  wurzel  have  also  been  introduced,  but  only  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
feed  a few  pigs. 

The  plants  usually  cultivated  are  potatoes,  oats,  and  flax  in  small  quantities,  sufficient  for 
the  use  of  the  family  ; rye,  but  to  a very  limited  extent ; cabbages  are  also  planted,  in  quan- 
tities of  from  1,000  to  1,500,  covering  about  a rood  of  land.  The  peasantry  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  alternation  of  crops,  as  is  fully  proved  by  the 
course  pursued ; they  only  think  of  exhausting  the  land  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  the  same  sort  of  grain,  and  then  allowing  it  partially  to  recover  itself  by  remain- 
ing a few  years  in  grass ; they  say  it  is  necessary  to  break  up  their  old  lays,  as  after  some 
years  moss  appears,  and  greatly  injures  the  pasture.  The  artificial  grasses  are  not  cultivated 
in  the  barony,  but  clover  is  sown  by  some  of  the  small  holders,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  its 
yse  will  greatly  increase,  through  the  means  of  the  agricultural  grieves ; some  of  the  large  far- 
mers sow  clover  when  laying  down  their  land  to  pasture,  but  that  is  practised  in  but  few  in- 
stances. For  the  last  three  years  deficiences  in  the  potato  crop  have  been  considerable.  Mr. 
Rutherford  states  that  he  planted  four  barrels  of  seed  this  year,  and  they  all  failed — he  then 
replanted  the  land,  and  part  failed  the  second  time.  It  frequently  happens  that  deferring  the 
planting  one  day,  although  in  the  same  field,  and  with  the  same  seed,  produces  a failure.  Some- 
times those  planted  in  the  morning  succeed,  while  those  planted  in  the  afternoon  are  defi- 
cient. The  whole  potatoes  are  less  liable  to  failure  than  the  cut  ones ; in  the  latter  the  rot 
commences  when  the  incision  is  made.  It  is  now  not  usual  to  cut  them  till  immediately  before 
planting.  Those  that  remain  in  the  ground  all  the  winter  have  never  been  known  to  fail,  and 
those  which  have  been  preserved  in  pits  are  considered  preferable  to  those  kept  in  the  house. 
The  farmers  are  not  aware  of  any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  pulling  off  the  blossoms  of  the 
potatoes,  and  not  allowing  them  to  mature  their  seed. — (Mr.  Armstrong,  Nixon,  &c.) 

Considerable  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  seed ; they  select  as  good  a species  as 
they  can,  and  choose  the  healthiest  looking  potato.  The  farmers  frequently  exchange  the 
seed  from  moss  ground  to  a gravelly  soil,  and  vice  versa,  and  this  exchange  has  been  found 
very  beneficial,  as  when  frequently  grown  on  the  same  soil,  they  are  found  to  deteriorate. — 

(Mr.  Allen  Nixon.) The  small  holders  are  often  deficient  in  money  to  procure  seed,  and 

then  advantage  is  taken  to  charge  them  an  exorbitant  price ; the  usual  charge  is  2s.  6 d.  per 
cwt.  on  credit,  when  2s.  is  the  cash  price,  but  cases  have  occurred  where  £1.  10.?.  has  been 
the  credit  price,  whilst  they  might  have  been  procured  at  15s.  for  cash.  The  mongers  do  not 
put  so  high  a credit  price  on  potatoes,  as  they  do  on  meal,  as  the  former  are  a perishable 
article.  The  establishment  of  a loan  fund  has  greatly  diminished  the  selling  on  credit. — 

(Mr.  Armstrong.) Brown’s  fancy,  cups,  farmer’s,  pinks,  English  reds,  and  tollers,  are  the 

sorts  in  general  use  ; the  lumpers  are  but  little  planted ; the  peasantry  endeavour  to  adapt  the 
potato  to  the  soil,  and  in  general  make  no  difference  in  those  they  plant  for  sale,  and  those  for 
their  own  consumption. — {Nixon.) There  is  no  stall-feeding  of  cattle,  and  artificial  ma- 

nures have  not  been  introduced ; still  burning  is  not  prevalent,  it  being  greatly  restricted  by  the 
landlords.  On  Mr.  Fox’s  estate  they  are  not  allowed  to  burn,  excepting  those  bogs  which  ex- 
ceed 18  inches  in  depth.  It  is  a common  practice  to  burn  old  banks,  and  the  earth  taken  out 
of  ditches. 

Mr.  Rutledge  has  his  four  sons,  three  servant  men,  three  herds,  and  two  horses  employed  on 
his  farms,  which  consist  of  200  acres,  of  which  eight  are  tilled : the  herds  save  the  hay,  take 
care  of  the  stock,  and  make  the  meerings  on  the  farms.  In  answer  to  the  statistical  questions, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Montgomery  states,  that  on  his  occupation  of  50  Irish  acres  four  men  are  con- 
stantly employed. 

The  grazing  farms  in  this  barony  are  generally  occupied  by  a class  of  men  possessed  of  some 
capital.  Some  of  the  feeding  land  is  of  fine  quality,  being  on  a fine  strong  soil,  especially  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manor  Hamilton  : the  best  of  it  will  carry  a cow  to  the  acre  during 
the  summer  half-year,  and  half  the  stock  of  heifers  during  the  winter.  There  are  few  sheep 
kept  in  the  barony,  the  grazing  of  cattle  being  considered  more  remunerating.  The  weight  of 
the  beast,  fed  during  the  summer  may  be  stated  at  from  four  to  five  hundred  weight ; those 
grazed  in  the  winter  are  not  so  large,  being  a year  or  more  younger.  A few  pastures  might 
be  found  that  would  carry  a beast  to  the  acre  all  the  year  round. — (J.  Evans,  Mr.  Cullen.) 

• The  grazing  land  has  decreased  during  the  last  five  years,  on  account  of  the  increase  of 

the  population.  Were  green  crops  cultivated  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  a much  larger  num- 
ber of  cattle  might  be  reared  than  under  the  present  system.  It  is  a common  practice  to  break 

up  some  of  the  old  grass  lands  for  con  acre. — (Mr.  Rutledge.) The  witnesses  think  that 

£1.  10,?.  may  be  said  to  be  the  value  of  such  land  per  acre,  in  grass.  The  first  and  second 
crops  of  potatoes  are  manured  by  the  landlord,  and  the  rent,  charged  for  each  of  them  is  £8 
per  acre.  The  second  crop  of  potatoes  is  reckoned  the  best,  it  is  not  usual  to  grow  them  with- 
out manure. — {Nixon.) It  is  very  uncertain  how  many  crops  of  oats  are  taken  after  the  two 

of  potatoes  ; it  was  stated  that  the  general  practice  was  to  have  two  or  three  crops  ; in  some 
cases  11  had  been  taken,  and  in  one  instance  19.  The  proportion  in  which  the  two  first  crops 
of  oats  after  the  potatoes  will  deteriorate,  cannot  be  better  estimated  than  by  stating  that  the 
prices  for  these  two  crops  as  con  acre,  are  as  follows — for  the  first  £6,  and  for  the  second  £4 ; 
and,  as  the  cost  of  labour  and  seed  is  in  both  cases  the  same,  the  deterioration  of  the  crop 
below  that,  of  the  preceding  one  may  be  stated  at  not  quite  one-third.  Ordinary  land,  let  for 
con  acre,  is  found  to  be  greatly  deteriorated  by  it,  and  land  of  that  description  will  not  let, 
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unless  it  is  highly  manured. — ( Robert  Wilson.) After  the  several  crops  of  potatoes  and 

oats  have  been  taken,  the  land  is  generally  two  years  idle  before  it  comes  to  its  skin  ; when  it 
does  so,  it  is  bettered,  because  the  moss  has  been  got  rid  of.  The  labourers  obtain  possession 
of  the  con  acre  land  in  March ; it  is  manured,  but  not  ploughed  by  the  farmer,  the  plough 
being  seldom  used  in  this  barony ; the  crop  should  be  cleared  off  in  November,  but  it  frequently 
is  not  before  January;  the  farmers  are  not  particular  in  this  respect,  because  they  do  not  grow 

wheat. — (Mr.  Cullen.) The  farmers  state  generally,  that  the  climate  is  prejudicial  to  the 

growth  of  wheat;  to  how  great  an  extent  this  may  operate  no  adequate  judgment  can  be 
formed ; the  appearance  of  the  soil  itself,  in  many  parts  a fine  strong  loam,  would  indicate 
that  it  was  well  adapted  for  that  crop  if  proper  care  and  attention  were  bestowed  on  the  drain- 
age of  the  surface. 

. Mowing  being  excepted,  a grazing  farm  requires  little  labour  save  that  of  the  herd,  who 
has  also  the  charge  of  saving  the  hay ; he  (the  herd)  is  allowed  a house,  a large  garden,  and 
the  grass  of  a cow.  Mr.  Rutherford  states  that  he  gives  his  herd  the  grass  of  three  cows  as 
much  land  as  he  can  plant  with  potatoes  for  his  own  use,  and  also  the  liberty  of  taking  some 
of  the  manure  of  the  cattle.  The  labourers  of  a tillage  district  would  be  more  comfortable 
than  those  of  a grazing  district,  because  it  would  afford  them  a greater  quantity  of  employ- 
ment.— (Rev.  T.  Maguire,  P.  P.) 

There  is  more  land  in  tillage  now  than  there  formerly  was,  on  account  of  the  increase  of 
the  population.  Mr.  O'Donnell  thinks  that  were  wheat  1 s.  per  stone,  and  beef  £2  per  cwt. 
it  would  be  more  profitable  to  feed  than  to  till.  It  is  thought  that  if  oats  were  8,r.  6 d.  per 
Id  stones,  barley  at  11j.  6d.  for  16  stones,  bere  at  12,y.  6d.,  wool  at  £1.  5s.  per  stone,  mutton 
at  6 d.  per  pound,  and  lambs  at  £1  each,  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  graze  than  to  till.  It 
is  the  general  opinion  of  all  the  witnesses  that,  under  the  present  prices,  tillage  does  not 
remunerate  so  well  as  grazing. 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  dairy  management  in  the  low  lands  and  in  the  mountain 
districts;  the  number  of  cows  kept  on  each  farm  is  small,  rarely  exceeding  10,  and  most 
frequently  much  below  that  number.  The  dairy  farmer  employs  no  labour,  except  that  of  a 
hired  boy,  and  that  frequently  for  only  half  the  year ; by  a few,  a servant  girl  is  hired  for  the 
year. 

Very  little  of  the  butter  made  in  this  barony  will  obtain  the  first  quality  in  the  Sligo 
market ; that  made  in  the  vale  of  Manor  Hamilton  is  considered  the  best,  and  does  reach  the 
first  quality.  Much  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  with  the  taster  of  Sligo.  Mr.  Nixon  thinks 
that  there  is  a collusion  between  him  and  the  merchants.  Mr.  Cullen  states  that  he  knew 
of  a man  who  took  six  casks  into  the  market  there  to  which  the  quality  of  second  was  given, 
he  coopered  them  afresh,  and  the  next  market  day  five  out  of  the  same  six  were  marked  as 
first.  Mr.  A.  Nixon  said  that  a farmer  need  not  have  the  quality  marked  on  his  cask  after 
it  had  been  tasted  if  he  was  not  satisfied  with  it,  but  the  merchants  at  Sligo  would  not  buy 
them  without  it.  It  is  packed  after  each  churning,  but  several  churnings  are  necessary  to 
fill  a cask,  from  the  small  quantity  of  cows  kept.  The  largest  proportion  is  carried  to  the 
market  at  Sligo,  but,  from  the  dissatisfaction  felt  towards  the  taster  there,  some  is  now  sent  by 
carmen  to  Derry,  and  some  is  also  taken  by  the  farmers  to  Enniskillen.  One  of  the  witnesses 
complains  that  the  inspector  at  the  latter  place  for  this  year  is  not  a good  one.  Mr.  Nixon 
states,  that  a much  better  price  is  obtained  at  Enniskillen  than  at  Sligo,  although  the 
merchants  there  have  to  be  at  the  expense  of  carriage  before  they  can  ship  it ; after  paying 
carmen’s  expenses  he  has  obtained  6.v.  a cask  more  in  Derry  than  he  could  at  Sligo  ; besides, 
at  the  former  place  they  do  not  deduct  the  four  pounds  for  pickling,  soakage,  &c.,  which  they 
do  at  the  latter.  The  witnesses  think  the  quality  of  the  butter  is  improving,  owing  to  the 
greater  observance  of  cleanliness,  and  increased  attention  to  the  management ; the  quality  also 
depends  in  a great  degree  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  water.  The  coarse  pastures  produce 
butter  of  the  best  colour,  but  not  of  the  richest  quality.  Mr.  Nixon  knows  of  no  reason  to 
which  he  can  attribute  the  superiority  of  the  Dutch  to  the  Irish  butter,  unless  it  is  caused  by 
cleanlier  habits. 

Very  few  sheep  are  kept  in  the  district.  Mr.  Morgan  is  the  only  farmer  in  it  who  keeps  a 
quantity,  and  his  number  does  not  exceed  60 ; those  he  purchases  in  the  county  Roscom- 
mon. Mr.  Nixon  says,  “ The  farmers  in  general  keep  as  many  as  I do,  and  not  more,  and 
my  number  is  four,  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  family  in  stockings.  There  are  two  breeds  in 
use,  the  small  mountain  and  a large  breed.” 

A large  quantity  of  the  land  wants  draining,  and  this  circumstance  operates  together  with 
the  great  moisture  of  the  climate  in  making  the  land  improper  for  sheep.  Mr.  O'Donnell 
says  he  has  not  had  any  sheep  for  the  last  three  years ; the  last  he  had  were  all  affected  with 
flukes  in  the  liver,  which  are  the  precursors  of  rot,  and  on  that  account  he  has  discontinued 
keeping  them ; very  few  farms  in  the  district  are  fit  for  sheep ; the  small  farmers  are  in- 
capable of  draining  from  want  of  capital.  This  species  of  stock  is  also  objected  to  from  the 
frequent  thefts  of  them  which  prevail.  Mr.  O'Donnell  says  he  has  known  11  to  have  been 
stolen  from  a farm  in  one  night. 

It  is  usual  to  clip  the  lambs  in  October,  a practice  considered  beneficial,  as  when  not  shorn 
they  are  liable  to  scab,  their  coats  being  constantly  wet  with  the  rain.  Mr.  Cullen  says  he 
has  frequently  known  the  two  clips  thus  taken  from  a yearling  sheep  of  the  large  breed 
come  to  the  weight  of  nine  pounds. 

The  breed  of  cattle  has  certainly  improved  of  late  years ; we  have  no  specific  breed  in  the 
district,  as  it  is  usual  to  cross  the  native  Irish  with  any  bull  we  can  procure ; an  Ayrshire  bull 
benefited  the  breed  here  two  years  ago,  but  was  unluckily  killed,  and  has  not  been  replaced.— 

(A.  Nixon.) Mr.  Armstrong  has  two  Devon  bulls,  and  Mr.  Cullen  thinks  that  cows  of 

this  cross  produce  a richer  quality,  but  a less  quantity,  of  milk ; the  cross  with  the  Ayrshire 
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is  nreferred  bv  most  persons.  A bull  of  the  Irish  breed  will  not  sell  for  more  than  £5,  and 
J 1 yyirnr  La  for  P.9.  1 0.i'.  The  urice  of  a good  breeding  cow  is 


Nature  and 

one'oft'he  mountain  treed  may  be  bought  for  £2.  10t.  The  price  of  a good  breeding  cow  is  S“™  “ 
about  £8.  8-s1.  The  cattle  of  this  district  are  bought  in  Mayo,  Galway,  or  Roscommon,  but  agriculture. 
chiefly  in  the  latter  county ; few  calves  are  reared  in  the  barony,  except  by  the  small  farmers,  Connauqht. 
of  whom  they  are  bought  by  the  graziers  when  a year  old;  with  some  it  is  usual  to  buy  in  County  Leitrim, 
heifers,  and  after  keeping  them  a year,  to  sell  them  in  May  as  springers.  

There  are  not  so  many  cattle  fattened  as  formerly,  as  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  rid  of  them.  Examinations 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  provision  trade;  the  principal  grazing  consists  of  store  cattle,  and  charL^larke 
more  than  are  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  neighbouring  markets,  as  Enniskillen,  * b.  MoUoy,  Esq.  ’ 
Ballyshannon,  &c.,  are  not  fattened.  

The  price  of  cattle  has  been  regularly  declining.  Bar .Dromahair. 

The  breed  of  dairy  cows  found  in  the  district  is  the  native  Irish  breed  crossed  indifferently  ■_  — 

with  others;  that,  with  the  Ayrshire  or  Devon  is  approved  of  as  milkers,  but  the  latter  are  fattening, 
considered  too  tender  for  the  climate ; the  witnesses  consider  the  land  too  good  for  the  Kerry.  Price. 

The  best  cows  of  the  district  will  give  20  quarts  of  milk  in  the  day  for  three  or  four  months  Dairy  Cows, 
after  calving ; the  average  quantity  would  not  be  10  quarts.  Some  of  the  witnesses  think  that 
a cow  will  yield  one  cwt.  of  butter  during  the  year,  but  by  others  this  is  considered  too  large 
a quantity.  There  is  no  cheese  made  in  the  barony. 

In  this  district  all  the  farmers  keep  cows ; from  one  to  ten  is  the  usual  number : those  who  Farm-buildings, 
hold  large  farms  generally  apply  themselves  to  grazing,  and  those  who  hold  small  ones  to 
dairyin°\  The  houses  occupied  by  the  latter  are  not,  in  many  respects,  better  than  the 
common  cabins,  except  in  having,  in  most  cases,  an  additional  room,  and  the  windows  larger 
and  in  better  repair.  The  cows  are  housed  during  the  winter  in  close  low  sheds,  very  imper- 
fectly constructed;  but  in  the  small  holdings  they  are  very  frequently  admitted  inside  the 
cabin  during  that  season,  as  being  warmer.  There  are  no  places  set  apart  as  dairies ; the 
milk  is  generally  kept  in  one  of  the  bed-rooms,  where  it  stands  till  the  period  of  churning 
arrives.  In  the  summer  season,  especially  in  warm  weather,  it  is  sometimes  removed  to  the 
cowhouse  or  stable  (which  are  then  unoccupied)  on  account  of  the  greater  coolness,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  guard  it  from  the  dirt  falling  from  the  thatched  roof,  or  to  prevent  the  vessels, 

&c.,  from  being  soiled' by  the  damp  and  earthen  floor.  These  places  are  generally  without 
any  opening,  except  the  door,  for  the  admission  of  air.  . < . _ , 

There  existed  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  the  witnesses  concerning  the  increase  Rent 
or  decrease  of  rents.  The  Rev.  Charles  Montgomery  thinks  “ that  they  have  remained  pretty 
much  the  same  for  the  last  10  or  12  years.”  Mr.  Rutledge  thinks  that  “ they  have  decreased 
on  some  estates  which  he  mentioned,  while  they  have  increased  on  others  which  he  also  named, 
but,  on  the  whole,  that  they  are  coming  down.”  With  this  Mr.  Nixon  coincides.  On 
the  other  hand  Mr.  John  Rutherford  says  that  they  have  increased  vastly  where  old 
tenures  have  dropped,  and,  although'  the  means  of  paying  them  are  decreasing,  the  rents  are 
still  rising,  owing  to  the  immoderate  competition  for  land.  Cormac  Ferguson  states  that  rents 
have,  in  some  instances,  been  reduced,  to  enable  the  tenants  safely  to  swear  to  the  qualification 
of  freeholders,  and  thereby  to  register.  Immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  war  rents 
were  reduced,  but  the  subsequent  reductions  have  been  partial,  and  confined  to  particular 

^M,' White  reduced  the  rents  on  his  estate  in  1827.  No  abatement  is  made  to  the 
tenantry  in  consequence  of  a bad  season,  a failure  of  the  crop,  or  sudden  decline  of  prices. 

The  portion  of  rent  the  farmer  is  unable  to  pay  is  allowed  to  stand  over  as  an  arrear  till  he 
is  competent,  from  more  advantageous  circumstances,  to  discharge  it— (Mr.  Cullen)  -No 
opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  whether  the  reductions  of  rent  in  this  district  have  been  equal  to 
those  made  in  England  during  the  same  period.  If  the  quality  of  soil  be  alone  regard, 
it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  rents  are  not  so  high  as  in  that  part  of  England  with  which 
the  English  Assistant  Commissioner  is  more  particularly  acquainted;  but,  if  the  agricul- 
tural knowledge  and  skill  of  the  occupiers  be  taken  into  consideration,  a much  higher  value 
is  set  upon  the  land  than  they  are  fairly  competent  to  pay.  The  production  on  which  the 
farmer  of  this  district  mostly  relies  for  the  payment  of  his  rent  depends,  in  a great  measure, 
on  the  purpose  to  which  the  farm  is  applied  ; on  those  applied  to  grazing  the  profit  arising 
from  the  sale  of  cattle,  or  from  agist  stock,  is  the  principal  source  of  payment,  generally 
speaking,  butter  and  oats  are  the  productions  on  which  he  depends ; and  the  small  holder 
depends  on  his  butter  and  the  sale  of  his  pig.  But  little  labour  is  employed,  and  the  small 
farmer,  for  the  most  part,  obtains  as  much  as  he  requires  by  exchange.  The  farmer  makes  no 
provision  for  agricultural  implements,  none  being  used  but  the  cart ; the  log  is  used  instead  of  a 
plough ; he  looks  to  the  crop  of  potatoes  alone  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family.  .Dairy 
land°is  rented,  the  same  as  tillage  and  grazing  land,  in  proportion  to  its  quality.  Land  is  set 
by  the  acre.  , , 

The  manures  in  general  use  are  lime,  blue  gravel,  or  sand,  bog  mould,  and  asftes.  Manures, 

The  lime  is  invariably  burned  with  turf;  there  are  coal-mines  in  the  barony,  but  at  Lime, 
present  they  are  not  worked.  A witness  stated  that  a barrel  of  lime  to  the  perch  was  the 
quantity  required;  but  Mr.  Nixon  considers  it  too  large  a quantity,  as  too  much  lime  is 
injurious;  he  says  that  10  or  12  carts  to  an  acre,  each  containing  four  barrels,  would  be  a 
more  proper  application.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  barony  the  distance  from  lime 
seldom  exceeds  four  miles ; but  in  the  southern  part  it  is  much  more  difficult  of  access,  the 

substratum  consisting  of  argillaceous  slate.  . . , 

The  tenants  have  not  been  prevented  by  the  landlords  from  opening  lime  quarries;  they 
may  sell  the  limestone,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  part  with  the  turf  lor  burning  it.  Mr. 

Robert  Wilson,  however,  states  that  he  has  known  limestone  prohibited  from  being  carried 
from  one  estate  to  another.  The  limestone  is  reserved  to  the  landlord  in  the  lease  in  the  same 
way  that  the  bog  is. 
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The  practice  of  burning  the  soil  does  not  exist  to  any  extent  ; the  landlords  prevent  it  a.  f 
as  possible  On  Mr.  Fox's  estate  it  is  prohibited,  except  on  bogs  of  a greater  depth  than  Is 
inches ; where  such  a bog  occurs  it  is  allowed  to  be  burned  to  that  depth.— ( Mr  Kell  1 8 

It  is  usual,  and  permission  is  given,  to  bum  old  banks,  the  contents  of  drains,  ditche,  sT" 
and;  m some- cases,  unfilled  headlands,  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  ashes  as  manure  the 
are  applied  to  the  crop  of  potatoes,  and  are  found  to  be  highly  beneficial,  improving  to7 
quality  as  well  as  increasing  the  quantity ; but  they  are  not  considered  to  be  of  service  to  ml 
than  the  nrst  crop. — {Nixon.)  U01e 

The  small  holder  is  frequently  unable  to  collect  sufficient  manure  for  his  land.  The  ocm, 
whiter  seSonS  f£UmS  bette1'  suPPUedj  owing  to  the  numbers  of  store  cattle  kept  during  the 

The  fences  of  the  barony  consist  of  dry  stone  walls,  where  stone  is  to  be  found  convenient 
and  banks  of  earth,  some  of  which  are  planted  with  quicks ; the  number  of  this  latter  sort  W 
greatly  increased  of  late,  especially  in  the  last  two  years,  so  much  so  that  quicks  are  now 
Drought  to  the  market,  in  the  proper  season,  as  an  article  for  sale. — ( Nixon.) 

The  meetings  are  made  by  the  tenant,  and,  where  quicks  are  necessary,  the  landlord  either 
provides  them  or  allows  for  them;  from  their  nature,  they  are  a perpetual  source  of  expense  to 
the  farmer  in  frequently  building  and  repairing  them,  and  the  imperfect  state  in  which  they  are 
kept  gives  rise  to  much  discord  and  quarrelling,  especially  when  the  tenant  has  not  all  his 

(Mr  C^ten)*etheT’  ^ tlle  l0SS6S  fr°m  the  tresPassing  of  cattle  and  pigs  are  considerable.— 

Mr.  Nixon,  who  is  clerk  to  the  magistrates,  states  that  one-third  of  the  business  of  the 
petty  sessions  consists  of  hearing  complaints  in  matters  of  trespass.  The  only  costs  of  an 
appJicat'on  are  (id.  for  a summons,  and  Is.  for  a conviction : there  would  be  a further  charge 
ot  ba.  to  the  constable  for  serving  the  summons,  but  the  complaining  party  is  usually  allowed 
to  do  it  himself.  After  a summons  has  been  issued  they  generally  compromise  the  matter  if 
they  do  not,  the  damage  is  valued  by  two  adjudicators  chosen  in  each  district,  whose  decision 
is  sanctioned  by  the  magistrates.  The  very  gardens  of  the  poor  are  subject  to  loss  from 
trespass. 

A large  quantity  of  low  land  in  the  barony  is  subject  to  be  flooded  after  heavy  rains : these 
lands  are  mostly  used  as  meadow,  from  the  great  quantity  they  produce,  for  which  the  winter 
floods  are  considered  beneficial;  but  considerable  loss  is  sustained  when  a flood  comes  down 
during  or  just  previous  to,  the  time  of  saving  the  hay.  They  consist  of  some  of  the  best  land 
in  the  barony,  and  may  be  stated  as  worth  £1.  10.?.  per  acre,  and  upwards.  The  quality  of 
the  hay  produced  by  them  is  of  a coarse  description,  from  the  great  quantity  of  rushes  which 
grows  upon  them,  and  which  arises  from  an  imperfect  drainage.— (Messrs.  O'Donnell  and 
Rutherford.)— —Mr.  Fox  s estate  agent,  Mr.  Stewart,  is  now  engaged  in  removing  the  rocks 
from  the  bed  of  the  river  Bonnett,  at  the  bridge  of  Dromahair,  and  when  this  is  effected  the 
water  in  the  river  will  be  lowered  several  feet  just  above  that  bridge ; also  a laro-e  sum  of 
money  has  been  laid  out  by  the  same  gentleman  in  improving  and  straightening  the°  course  of 
two  rivers  tributary  to  the  Bonnett,  by  which  a considerable  tract  of  highly  fertile  land  for  the 
most  part,  has  been  rendered  no  longer  subject  to  be  flooded.  In  another  improvement  of  this 

description  Mr.  Wynne  has  joined  Mr.  Fox.— (Mr.  Kell.) Drainage  would  be  greatly 

promoted  by  deepening  and  keeping  clear  the  beds  of  the  rivers;  if  the  course  of  the  river 
Bonnett  were  opened  it  would  allow  all  the  lands  adjoining  the  streams  running  into  it  to  be 
completely  drained.  There  are  four  fords  in  that  river  in  addition  to  that  at  the  bridge  of 
ifromahair,  and  if  these  were  removed  the  passage  of  the  waters  would  be  perfectly  free. 
Mr.  O Donnell  thinks  that  the  expenditure  of  capital  for  the  above  purpose  would  be  amply 
repaid;  a large  sum  of  money  would  not  be  required  (£500  would  be  sufficient),  and  a 
very  extensive  tract  of  land  would  be  freed  from  floods,  and  capable  of  perfect  drainage. 
Mr.  Kell  stated  that  the  cost  of  lowering  the  bed  of  the  river  at  Dromahair,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  extensive  undertaking,  would  not  exceed  £300 ; and  this  outlay  would  be  fully 
repaid  by  the  increased  value  of  the  land  that  would  be  benefited.  ‘'There  are  no  natural 
impediments  m the  rivers  that  cannot  be  overcome ; the  bed  of  the  river  at  Dromahair  is  a 
mass  of  stone,  but,  notwithstanding  this  difficulty,  the  bed  of  the  river  has  been  lowered  at  no 

very  great  expense.  —(Mr.  O'Donnell.) The  witnesses  are  not  aware  of  the  benefits 

conferred  on  England  by  the  drainings  under  the  Commission  of  Sewers.  They  are  not  able  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  employment  which  would  be  afforded  by  the  improvement  of  the  rivers. 

i ?P^at‘on  ,of  deepening  the  rivers  would  not  itself  be  at  a great  expense  of  labour,  yet  it 
would  afford  a large  tract  of  land  to  be  tilled,  which  cannot  now  be  so  except  at  great  hazard 
and  loss.  Fever  and  agues  are  not  prevalent,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  rivers.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  improve  them  under  the  provisions  of  the  Drainage  Act.  A great 
portion  of  the  land  m the  district  is  wet  land.  Mr.  Nixon  says  “ almost  the  whole  of  it ; where 
one  acre  does  not  require  draining,  twenty  do.”  The  probable  expense  of  draining  maybe 
stated  at  :LJ  or  £3  per  acre,  according  to  circumstances.  The  tenants  have  not  sufficient 
encouragement  from  the  length  of  their  leases  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  draining.— 
{/Vtxon.)  —It  would  repay  the  outlay’of  capital  to  the  tenant  if  he  could  be  certain  of  possess- 
ing the  land  for  a number  of  years.— {Rutherford.)— If  draining  were  generally  adopted 
m the  district  employment  would  be  afforded  to  all  the  able-bodied  for  a considerable  period. 
Ihere  would  not  be  a sufficiency  of  men— (Mr.  O'Donnell.) 
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For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  5. 

« There  is  not  any  public  common  in  the  barony ; there  is  very  little  woodland,  with  the 
exception  of  that  which  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Sligo.  Some  of  the  witnesses  state  that 
three-fourths,  others  that  one-half,  of  the  barony  consists  of  mountain  and  bog,  and  the  rest  of 
arable  and  pasture  land ; the  description  of  acre  used  is  the  Irish.  There  is  a large  quantity 
of  tillage  in  it,  estimated  at  about  two-thirds  of  that  portion  of  the  barony  denominated 

pasture  and  arable  land.” — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Manus,  R.  c.  c.) “ I think  that  six-sevenths  of  that 

portion  is  under  tillage.” — (Mr.  M‘Donnell.) Another  of  the  witnesses  states  that  it  is 

tilled  wherever  a spade  can  be'  used.  The  largest  quantity  of  land  held  under  tillage  by  one 
farmer  is  10  acres.  Lord  Sligo,  as  proprietor,  has  30  acres  in  tillage.  Five  acres  are 
considered  a large  tillage  farm,  the  average  not  exceeding  three,  and  part  of  this,  about  one 
quarter  or  more,  is  allowed  to  run  into  waste;  besides  this,  grass  for  a cow  is  generally  hired  on 
the  mountains.  The  witnesses  cannot  state  the  quantity  of  land  held  by  the  largest  grazing 
fanner  in  the  district,  Mr.  John  Burke,  of  Killery,  the  land  here  being  taken  by  bulk.  There 
are  no  mountain  dairy  farms;  generally  speaking  the  soil  is  rather  inferior.” — (Rev.  Mr. 

M‘ Manus,  r.c.  c.) “ Some  of  it  is  very  good.” — (Mr.  M‘ Donnell.) “The  soil  is  of  a 

superior  quality,  lying  chiefly  on  a substratum  of  limestone  or  serpentine.” — (Sir  S.  O'Malley, 

Bart.) “ It  is  of  very  bad  quality.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Feeny,  r.c.  c.) It  was  endeavoured  to  arrive 

at  the  truth  of  these  conflicting  statements  by  asking  for  the  average  crop  of  potatoes  per  acre ; 
to  which  the  reply  was,  “ 16  barrels  is  the  average  crop  per  acre ; some  superior  land  will  give 

20  barrels,  of  96  stones  to  the  barrel.” — (Mr.  Toole.) “The  soil  is  deteriorating  on  account 

of  the  bad  farming,  and  the  quantity  of  crops  successively  taken  from  it ; near  the  sea-coast  it 
could  not  stand  these  crops  were  it  not  frequently  renovated  by  the  application  of  sea-weed 

manure.” — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Manus,  R.  c.  c.) “When  the  sea-weed  is  used  at  a distance  from 

the  shore  it  improves  the  land  in  a greater  degree,  because  it  has  been  used  too  frequently  near 

the  coast.” — (Mr.  M‘ Donnell.) The  general  class  of  farmers  occupying  the  district  are 

those  holding  very  small  portions  of  land,  which  are  not  sufficiently  large  even  to  employ  their 
own  time,  to  say  nothing  of  calling  for  additional  labour ; they  would  be  glad  of  employment  at 
any  time,  and  are  far  from  being  in  so  good  a situation  as  constantly  employed  labourers 

would  be. — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Manus,  r.  c. c.) “There  is  certainly  more  produce  raised  now 

than  there  formerly  was ; if  there  were  not,  the  increased  population  could  not  exist.” — (Rev. 

Mr.  Feeny,  r.  c.  c.) “ Besides,  the  quantity  of  grain  exported  has  greatly  increased,  which  is  a 

proof  of  an  increase  of  produce.  I should  say  now  that  tillage  has  increased,  and  grazing 

somewhat  diminished.” — (Sir  S.  O'Malley,  Bart.) “The  usual  course  of  tillage  may  be 

stated  as  follows : first,  potatoes,  two  crops  of  which  are  taken  if  the  soil  be  very  good ; 
second,  oats  or  wheat,  if  it  be  good  land ; third,  potatoes;  manured  with  sea-weed,  if  on  the  coast, 
in  the  inland  parts  with  a mixed  compost  of  mud  and  clay ; fourth,  oats  or  barley.  A small 
quantity  of  land  (say  from  one  to  two  roods)  of  the  best  quality  on  the  farm  is  usually  sown 
with  flax,  but  the  former  course  of  tillage  is  pursued  without  deviation  till  the  land  is  worn 
out,  and  will  not  yield  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  farmer.  It  is  then  thrown  out  of  tillage.” — 

(Mr.  Toole.) More  than  a quarter  of  the  farm  is  usually  in  a state  of  waste,  affording  a 

miserable  pasturage  for  the  cow  ; the  small  tenants  do  not  generally  keep  more  than  one  or 
two  sheep,  if  so  many.” — (Rev.  Mr.  M'Manus,  r.  c.  c.) 

Mr.  M‘ Donnell,  who  deals  extensively  in  corn,  gives  the  following  prices  as  the  average  of 
wheat  purchased  by  him  in  the  respective  years : — 

£.  s.  d. 

1833,  average  per  barrel  of  20  stones,  each  14  lbs.  ...  1 1 8 

1834,  „ „ ...  1 0 0 

1835,  „ 0 16  3 

“ The  wheat  of  this  district  is  considered  to  be  of  a bad  quality,  which  arises  from  the 
district  being  exposed  to  the  sea  blast,  and  also  from  the  humidity  of  the  climate.” — (Mr. 
M'  Donnell.) 

“ They  never  try  wheat  on  a naked  fallow ; they  frequently  do  not  sow  it  until  February ; 
this  helps  to  injure  the  quality : there  is  no  extent  of  fallow  ; it  may  safely  be  estimated  that 

there  are  not  20  acres  in  the  whole  barony.” — (Mr.  Toole.) Other  witnesses  say  that 

“ there  is  not  one  acre  except  on  the  land  in  the  hands  of  a proprietor.”  “ Lime  is  not  used 
on  fallow.  Some  weed  their  corn  crops,  but  the  practice  is  much  neglected ; it  is  usually  done 
in  the  months  of  J uly  and  August,  but  at  that  period  the  season  is  too  far  advanced : the 

tenants  do  it  themselves,  and  therefore  no  estimate  of  the  cost  per  acre  can  be  formed.” 

(Rev.  Mr.  M'Manus,  r.  c.  c.) “ The  preparation  of  pickling  the  seed  in  order  to  avoid 

smut  is  seldom  adopted.” — (Mr.  Toole.) “ I sowed  one  year  after  having  steeped  the  seed, 

and  one  year  without  steeping  it,  and  both  crops  were  just  the  same,  equally  bad;  but  they 

were  both  free  from  smut.” — (Read.) “The  general  quantity  of  seed  sown  is  2 cwt.  to 

the  acre.” — ( Michael  Ham.) “ I should  conceive  that  that  quantity  of  seed  is  too  great  if 

the  soil  be  good.” — (Sir  S.  O'Malley,  Bart.) There  is  not  a roll  in  the  barony,  with  the 

exception  of  those  belonging  to  Lord  Sligo.  The  holdings  being  so  small,  and  the  farmers 
having  so  little  employment,  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  weeding  of  corn  and  potatoes ; 
they  do  not  seem  to  eradicate  them  at  as  early  a stage  as  needful ; the  operation  is  deferred  till 
by  their  continuance  the  weeds  have  considerably  injured  the  growing  crop, — this  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  potatoes.  “I  have  known  people  to  lieglect  their  own  crops  to  earn 

something,  through  the  pressure  of  want.”— (Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  p.  p.) “Darby  Hester  lives 

at  Carrabane ; he  was  working  with  me  for  Mr.  Mahon,  and  he  allowed  his  potatoes  to  go  to 
blossom  without  having  been  moulded,  to  his  great  loss,  rather  than  leave  the  work.” — ( John 
-Dane,  of  Westport.) “That  is  not  a solitary  instance.” — (Rev.  Mr.  M'Manus,  R.  c.  c.) 
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“ There  is  no  duty-labour  in  this  barony ; the  tenants  are  sometimes  influenced  by  the  land- 
lords to  devote  time  to  their  (the  landlords’)  business,  which  should  have  been  bestowed  on  the 
securing  of  their  own  harvest ; but  they  do  not  oblige  them  to  do  it.” — (Sir  S.  O' Malleu 

Bart.) -“They  are  virtually  obliged.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Ferny,  r.  c.c.) “Corn  is  thrashed  bv 

some  immediately  after  harvest,  but  it  is  not  the  general  practice.” — (Sir  S.  O'Malley,  Bart  1 

“ The  poor  must  thrash,  otherwise  they  cannot  pay  their  rents ; after  Michaelmas  they  are 

compelled  by  the  drivers,  and  few  can  avoid  doing  it.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  p.  p.) ■“  The  loss 

thus  arising  to  the  tenant  from  the  excessive  pressure  on  the  market  is  sometimes  very  great  ” 

’ — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Manus,  r.  c.  c.) “ Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  present  Corn  Bill,  corn  was 

higher  in  spring  than  at  harvest ; then,  of  course,  it  was  a great  loss  ; but  since  the  passino-  0f 
that  Bill  corn  has  usually  maintained  the  same  price  in  the  spring  and  the  time  of  harvest  • it 

- is  therefore  an  advantage  to  thrash  early  flow.” — (Sir  S.  O'Malley,  Bart.) “ Some  landlords 

take  the  corn  in  October,  with  the  intention  of  selling  it  in  spring.  The  Marquis  of  Sligo  used 
to  do  so,  but  has  not  done  it  since  1826.” — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Manus,  r.  c.  c.) 

Sir  Samuel  O’Malley’s  agent,  Mr.  Charles  O’Malley,  obliges  the  tenants  to  sell  their  oats 
to  him  in  Westport.  In  the  first  place  it  forms  a portion  of  the  salary  of  the  drivers  to  charge 
3d.  per  cwt.  for  oats  conveyed  in  their  boat  from  Clare  Island  to  Westport ; where  a man  owed 
no  rent  he  was  not  allowed  to  send  the  oats  in  his  own  boat,  but  was  obliged  to  send  it  by  the 
driver’s.  Some  of  the  tenants  last  year,  or  the  year  before,  sold  their  oats  to  Mr.  Charles 
O’Malley,  in  November,  at  5s.  6 d.  per  cwt.,  and  were  obliged  to  buy  the  same  oats  out  of  the 
same  store  at  10.?.  per  cwt.,  in  March.  One  farmer  in  Clare  Island  refused  to  take  his  oats  to 
Mr.  C.  O’Malley’s  store  in  Westport,  and  went  and  sold  them  to  Mr.  Patton,  of  that  town. 
Soon  after,  Mr.  C.  O’Malley  had  this  man’s  cattle  driven,  although  he  owed  no  rent,  but  was 

an  under-tenant  to  two  others. — (Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  p.  p.) “ I.  deny  this  accusation ; tho 

average  price  of  the  oats  I bought  in  November,  in  the  year  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dwyer,  was 
7s.  9 d.  per  cwt ; I sold  them  out  on  credit  to  the  tenants  at  10,?.  6 d.  in  the  spring,  although 
the  merchants  were  at  that  time  selling  them  for  10.?.  cash,  and  readily  too.” — (Mr. 

C.  O’Malley .) The  tenants  in  Clare  Island  were  only  charged  9s. — (M'Clvgh.) 

“The  man  mentioned  as  having  his  cattle  driven  would  not  come  to  me  when  I sent  for  him 
and  I had  his  cattle  driven  because  I understood  he  would  not  pay  his  rent.  I have  not 
deserved  these  accusations ; I have  always  shown  a desire  to  serve  the  tenantry ; I made  a 
request  to  Mr.  Clendining  not  to  drive  them  for  the  public  cess ; I paid  itmyself,  and  have 
been  out  of  pocket  a year  and  a half,  and  have  charged  no  interest”. — (Mr.  C.  O'Malley.) 

There  is  a very  good  market  in  the  town  of  Westport,  where  there  are  several  factors 
extensively  engaged  in  dealing  in  corn ; it  is  never  sold  by  sample,  but  it  is  brought  in  sacks, 
and  then  disposed  of.  None  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  peasantry,  not  a grain.  The  Greater 
part  do  not  keep  seed  for  the  following  spring,  but  when  sowing-time  comes  they  take  it  on 
credit,  and  pass  a note  for  its  payment. — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Manus,  u.  c.  c.) 

Rye-grass  is  sown  with  the  grass-seeds  in  a few  instances ; clover  is  not  seen  except  in  small 
portions  of  land,  not  containing  more  than  half  a rood ; vetches,  trefoil,  &c.,  are  not  grown  here. 

— (Mr.  Toole.) The  quantity  of  turnips  or  mangel-wurzel  grown  here  is  very  trifling ; it  is  not 

worth  mentioning.  It  has  been  before  stated  that  there  were  only  two  acres  of  turnips  in  the 
barony ; they  belong  to  Lord  Sligo.  Potatoes,  oats,  barley,  and  flax,  are  the  plants  most  cul- 
tivated. No  plants  have  been  recently  introduced. — (Mr.  Garvey.) The  most  ordinary 

course  of  cropping,  as  before  stated,  is  potatoes,  oats,  or  barley,  and  so  on ; flax  in  small  quantities, 
but  it  does  not  form  a part  of  the  course.  Sir  S.  O'Malley,  Bart.,  stated  that  he  heard  from 
Mr.  Clendining  that  the  priests  had  read  a letter  from  the  altar  about  two  years  ago,  recom- 
mending the  tenants  to  sow  no  more  oats,  as  the  oats  only  went  to  pay  the  rents  of  the  land- 
lords, but  to  confine  their  care  solely  to  potatoes.  Other  witnesses  present  said  they  never  heard 
such  a proclamation  made  from  the  altar  in  this  barony.  “ I never  made  it ; it  has  never  come 

into  operation.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  P.  P.) The  peasantry  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge 

of  the  advantages  of  the  alternation  of  crops. 

The  small  holders  don’t  cultivate  artificial  grasses ; they  do  not  sow  grass-seed  the  last  year 
when  they  intend  to  put  their  land  out  of  tillage,  but  they  allow  it  to  run  to  waste.  The 
deficiencies  in  the  potato  crop  have  been  frequent  in  the  last  three  or  four  years.  The  farmers 
have  taken  great  care  in  the  selection  of  their  seed ; they  have  lately  sown  them  whole,  without 
cutting,  but  this  practice  does  not  always  succeed ; they,  for  the  most  part,  use  their  own  seed. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  produce  of  the  same  seed,  in  the  same  field,  sown  upon  the 
same  day,  is  very  different ; that  sown  in  the  afternoon  fails,  while  that  sow'n  in  the  morning, 
with  similar  attention,  succeeds ; sometimes  a part  of  a bed  fails. — (Mr.  Toole,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
M‘Manus,  R.  c.  c.) 

They  are  frequently  deficient  in  money  to  procure  seed,  and  advantage  is  taken  on  their 
obtaining  it  on  time;  an  advance  of  Id.  per  stone  is  made  for  three  or  four  months’  credit.— 

(Rev.  Mr.  Feeny,  R.  c.  c,) “ Cups”  have  been  the  prevailing  potatoes  for  the  last  15  years. 

“ Lumpers”  are  grown  on  the  poorer  land ; they  require  less  manure,  and  yield  larger  crops. 

“ Peelers”  are  sometimes  grown ; they  are  a new  sort,  and  very  superior,  but  very  liable  to 

failure,  and  require  a good  soil. — (Mr.  Toole.) They  don’t  plant  one  sort  for  sale,  and 

another  for  their  own  use  ; they  have  but  few  to  sell : they  generally  plant  the  sort  that  the 
land  is  best  adapted  to ; they  reserve  the  small  ones  for  cattle  and  seed,  because  there  is  a 
prevailing  opinion  that  the  uncut  potato  is  not  so  liable  to  failure. — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Manus,  R.  c.  c.) 

The  “cups”  are  preferred  because  they  are  of  the  firmest  quality,  and  the  “lumpers”  because 
they  are  less  liable  to  injury.  Artificial  manures  are  not  in  use,  and  but  one  or  two  individuals 
in  the  barony  practise  the  stall-feeding  of  cattle.  Burning  is  not  much  practised  on  account 
of  the  liberal  supply  and  use  of  sea-weed ; the  landlords  will  not  permit  the  tenants  to  burn 
the  land.  A tenant  of  Lord  Sligo,  in  an  adjoining  barony,  was  served  with  an  injunction  from 
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Chancery,  (the  expense  of  obtaining  which  he  had  to  pay,)  in  order  to  prevent  his  burning  the 
land,  as  it  greatly  tends  to  deteriorate  the  soil. — (Mr.  Suche.) 

Grazing  farms  are  generally  occupied  by  respectable  farmers  of  capital ; they  are  all  mountain- 
ous, as  any  land  that  is  fit  for  tillage  is  so  occupied,  and  it  frequently  extends  to  a considerable 
height  on  the  side  of  the  mountains.  There  is  no  grazing  land  of  first  rate  quality  even  in  the 
demesne  of  Lord  Sligo.  Mr.  Hildebrand  states,  “that  the  grass  there,  though  much  superior 
to  most  other  in  the  barony,  will  get  cattle  into  a certain  condition,. but  will  not  improve  them 
beyond  it,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  fatten  upon  it.  The  grazing  land  has  rather  decreased : 
the  population  is  so  large  that  there  is  a desire  to  cultivate  all  land  that  can  be  cultivated, 
except  the  bog. — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘Manus,  R.  c.  c.) Green  cropping  is  not  in  use  here. 

There  are  very  few  sheep  kept  in  this  district : the  Marquis  of  Sligo  keeps  the  largest 
quantity;  he  has  set- a flock  of  cheviots  on  mountain  land,  which  is  succeeding  very  well; 
the  mountain  farmers  keep  a small  quantity  each,  but  they  are  declining  in  number  very  fast, 
which  is  in  a great  measure  owing  to  the  extensive  robberies  which  have  been  committed  on 
this  description  of  stock  ; large  quantities  of  them  are  stolen  and  secretly  driven  at  night  across 
the  mountains  out  of  the  district.  Plucking  the  wool  off  the  backs  of  the  sheep  is  another, 
species  of  robbery  which  is  far  from  being  uncommon.  From  these  circumstances  a great 
feeling  of  insecurity  has  arisen,  and  a great  disinclination  is  shown  on  the  part  of  the  farmers 
to  keep  sheep;  the  breed  in  use  is,  generally  speaking,  a small  breed,  being  mostly  kept  upon 
the  mountains.  Some  of  the  farmers  are  accustomed  to  shut  the  lambs  from  their  mothers  at 
night,  and  to  milk  the  latter  before  the  lambs  are  let  to  them  in  the  morning,  which  tends 
greatly  to  decrease  their  size. 

Besides  the  flock  of  cheviots  already  mentioned  Lord  Sligo  has  a considerable  quantity  of 
pure  Leicester  sheep,  but  they  are  found  not  to  stand  the  mountain  well. — (Mr.  Hildebrand, 

steward  to  the  Marquis  of  Sligo.) No  rams  are  let  out  on  hire  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Four  years  is  the  usual  age  at  which  the  mountain  sheep  are  sent  to  market. — (Mr.  Garvey.) 

Mr.  Hildebrand  sells  the  ewes  at  three  years  old  and  the  wethers  at  four  or  five ; he  would 

sell  them  earlier  if  permitted. Sir  5.  O'Malley,  Bart.,  states  that  his  tenants  in  Clare  Island, 

consisting  of  300  families,  possess  2,000  sheep. 

The  district  is  considered  a sound  mountain  distinct  for  sheep. — (Mr.  Garvey.) Mr.  Hilde- 

brand states  “that  he  has  experienced  great  losses  among  the  sheep  and  lambs  from  foxes  and 
eagles ; he  offers  a reward  of  5s.  for  every  fox  and  eagle,  2s.  6 d.  for  ravens  and  scarecrows,  and 
. Is.  for  a magpie.” 

These  rewards  have  in  some  degree  diminished  their  numbers,  but  the  evil  is,  that  no  other 
persons  in  the  country  offer  similar  rewards. 

Last  year  the  ewe  and  hoggett-wool  mixed,  sold  at  2s.  6 d.  per  stone  of  16  lbs. ; this  year  the 
ewe  and  wether  wool  .is  worth  about  £1,  and  the  hoggett  wool  £1.  3s.  per  stone. — (Mr. 

Garvey.) Mr.  Garvey  adds,  “ The  weight  of  the  clip  per  sheep  is  five  pounds  and  under ; 

I speak  of  my  own,  which  were  originally  mountain  sheep.”  In  Clare  Island  the  mixed 
fleeces  will  not  average  more  than  two  pounds  and  a half  each. — (Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  p.  p.) 

In  October  or  November  they  often  clip  the  sheep,  perhaps  one-half  a sheep  one  month 
and  the  other  half  the  next,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  raise  a small  sum  of  money. — (Rev.  Mr. 
Dwyer,  p.  p.) 

The  breed  of  cattle  usually  met  with  is  the  Irish,  and  that  of  the  worst  description ; these 
are  the  only  cattle  to  be  seen,  except  in  the  possession  of  one  or  two  proprietors.  Lord  Sligo 
has  some  Ayrshire,  Durham,  and  half-bred  Durham  and  Irish.  In  a lot  of  32,  four  years  old, 
of  this  description,  the  Irish  cattle,  although  dashed  with  a cross  of  the  Leicester  and  they  all 
had  been  treated  alike,  were  by  much  the  inferior,  and  were  of  less  value  by  pounds  than  the 
Ayrshire,  Durham,  and  the  half-bred  cattle.  Mr.  Garvey,  who  exports  cattle  to  England, 
prefers  the  Ayrshire,  or  the  cross  between  the  Irish  and  the  Durham  or  Ayrshire ; the  cross 
greatly  increases  the  size.  The  Marquis  of  Sligo  has  also  located  on  some  of  the  mountains 
the  Kyloes,  or  West.  Highlands,  of  which  he  has  now  about  50  head,  but  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded so  completely,  on  account  of  many  of  the  bulls  having  turned  out  good  for  nothing. 
Oxen  are  not  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  \s.  is  charged  for  the  service  of  a bull.  A short 
time  since  Lord  Sligo  allowed  free  use  to  be  made  of  his  Durham  bulls,  but  the  peasantry 

manifested  a great  disinclination  to  do  so. — (Mr.  Garvey.) It  is  very  probable  that  the 

Scotch  highland  cattle  will  prove  to  be  well  adapted  to  this  district,  from  their  hardiness  of 
constitution,  and  from  their  requiring  little  additional  assistance  in  winter ; the  Durham  cattle, 
although  when  crossed  with  the  Irish  far  surpassing  the  Irish  in  size,  as  seen  in  Lord  Sligo’s 
instance,  would  not  be  likely  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  inferior  pastures,  and  would 
shrink  under  the  cold  blasts  which  at  times  are  prevalent  here.  The  present  breed  admits  of 
■great  improvement ; in  the  fair  of  Westport,  held  August  6th,  a well-bred  animal  was  not  to 
be  seen.  The  price  of  a bull  may  be  stated  at  £8  to  £10,  and  that  of  a breeding  cow  at  from 
£6  to  £8.  The  cattle  are  brought  up  as  yearlings  from  the  small  farmers,  and  some  of  them 

are  brought  from  Joyce’s  country,  in  Cunnemara. — (Mr.  Garvey.) No  cattle  are  fattened 

for  exportation ; Lord  Sligo  and  Mr.  Garvey  feed  a few  in  winter  for  the  consumption  of  the 
town  of  Westport;  the  best  pastures  will  not  fatten  them;  they  get  them  into  a certain  con- 
dition and  will  not  carry  them' beyond  it ; they  are  then  exported. — (Mr  Hildebrand.) 

Cattle  are  sold  for  exportation  at  the  age  of  three  or  four,  but  more  frequently  at  four. 

There  is  no  artificial  feeding,  except  in  the  cases  before  named.  Cattle  are  not  provided 
with  hay,  except  in  bad  weather,  and  then  only  in  the  pastures.  They  get  the  straw  along 
with'  the  cows.  Store  cattle  are  not  housed  in  winter  by  Lord  Sligo ; they  frequently  are  by 
mountain  farmers  in  exposed  situations. 

The  price  of  cattle  fluctuates  greatly;  it  has  decreased  as  much  as  corn  since  the  year  1814. 
— (Mr.  Garvey.) 
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Nature  and  There  are  no  dairies  in  this  barony ; the  cows  in  the  possession  of  the  farmers  are  of  the 
State  op  native  Irish  breed  (not  improved  as  in  other  places)  by  a mixture  with  the  long-horned  cattlo . 
Agriculture,  the  Marquis  of  Sligo  and  Mr.  Garvey  have  some  Ayrshire  and  Durham  cows. 

Gorman  1 1 ^or  tlie  last  four  or  five  Years  rents  may  he  said  to  have  remained  stationary,  except  when 

County  Mavo  80  o1^  lease  has  haPPened  to  an,i  in  that  case,  there  is  generally  a rise. — (Rev.  Mr.  Ke- 

f_ “ ' veney,  r.c.c.) 

Examinations  The  rents  in  Clare  Island  have  remained  stationary  since  1801  ; no  alteration  has 

taken  by  been  made  in  them.  The  island  contains  3,000  acres  of  tillage  and  mountain,  and  tho 

EeVBCMoneoyCSe’  rent  rather  excceds  £600  per  annum. — (Sir  S.  O'Malley,  Bart.) The  production  on  which 

' _ 1 ' the  farmer  mostly  relies  for  the  payment  of  his  rent,  is  his  entire  crop  of  oats,  and  part  of  his 

Bar.  Murrisk.  potato  crop  and  the  pig : he  calculates  on  the  remaining  portion  of  his  potatoes  for  the  main- 
Dairv  Cows  tenance  of  his  family,  and  if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a small  quantity  of  flax,  he  looks  to 

n y ‘ that  for  his  clothing. — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Manus,  r.  c.  c.) With  regard  to  the  mountain  farmer 

besides  the  crop  of  oats  which  is  sold  for  the  rent,  he  calculates  upon  the  sale  of  cattle  of 
which  he  rears  a succession  every  year,  to  aid  in  paying  the  rent.  Besides  the  potatoes,  he 
has  a considerable  quantity  of  milk,  to  assist  in  maintaining  his  family. — (Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer 
P-  P-) The  mountain  land  is  taken  by  the  bulk  or  sum ; the  farmers  are  ignorant  what  num- 

ber of  acres  they  have ; they  rent  it  according  to  the  quality  of  the  herbage,  and  on  that  account 
no  comparison  can  be  made  upon  the  rent  of  it,  and  that  of  tillage.  The  rent  of  tillage  land  is 
computed  by  the  acre.  The  small  landholders  occupy  too  small  a quantity  to  allow  a laro-e 
proportion  of  it  to  be  waste,  especially  if  that  portion  be  excepted  which  is  for  a time  thrown 
out  of  cultivation : there  are  few  useless  fences,  but  in  some  places  the  headlands  and  corners 
of  the  field  remain  untilled ; the  roads  are  measured  in,  and  of  course  rent  is  paid  for  them. 
Manures.  The  manures  in  general  use  are  lime,  sea-rack,  sea-sand,  and  dung  mixed  with  mud. 

‘ Lime  is  not  much  in  use ; when  it  is  burned  it  is  burned  with  turf.  The  quantity  crene- 

l-ally used  is  25  barrels  to  the  acre,  each  barrel  containing  32  gallons.  Some  have  to  convey 
the  lime  a distance  of  15  miles;  they  carry  it  to  a great  distance  to  mountain  land.  In  In- 
nisturk  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  it ; in  some  places  they  would  give  you  a cart  of  turf  for 
a cart  load  of  lime-stone.  The  landlords  do  not  prevent  the  tenants  from  opening  quarries, 
or  from  raising  any  quantity  of  limestone.  In  the  mountainous  parts  sufficient  facility  is  not 
afforded  for  the  conveyance  of  it,  owing  to  the  absence  of  good  roads;  and  for  the  reclaiming 
of  bog,  lime,  or  sea-sand,  containing  a large  quantity  of  broken  shells,  are  considered  indis- 
, pensable. 

lurning  Land.  The  practice  of  burning  the  soil  exists  here  in  a very  slight  degree ; it  may  be  advantageous 

for  the  time  being,  but  it  greatly  deteriorates  the  soif.  In  Kilmaine  they  are  in  the  habit  of 

burning,  but  they  never  apply  any  other  manure.  Every  means  is'  taken  by  the  landlord  to 
prevent  the  system  of  burning.  Lord  Sligo  obtained  an  injunction  from  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
to  restrain  one  of  his  tenants  in  another  barony  from  subletting  the  land  for  the  purpose  of 
burning. — (Mr.  Suche .) 

.nimal  Manure.  The  farmers  do  not  procure  any  manure  from  the  town  ; the  litter  from  Westport  is  usually 

laid  on  the  town  parks  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  sells  at  the  rate  of  8d.  to  Is.  a cart-load.  A 

small  landholder  is  not  able  to  collect  a sufficient  quantity  of  manure  in  an  inland  district,  but 
near  the  sea-shore  he  is.— (Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Manus,  k.  c.  c.)  The  farmers  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  benefit  of  stalling  cattle,  as  a source  of  manure ; but  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  dun>r- 
lieap  : the  straw  is  generally  eaten  by  the  cattle,  which  greatly  shortens  the  quantity  of  ma- 
nure, and  the  method  of  mixing  it  with  large  quantities  of  bog  mould,  as  practised  in  other 
districts,  is  not  extensively  or  systematically  adopted  here, 
ea-weed.  The  tenants  of  the  proprietors  to  whom  the  shore  belongs  take  up  the  sea-weed ; the  drift- 

weed  is  let  separately  from  the  right  of  cutting  weed.  The  tenant  cannot  touch  the  rack, 
except  by  the  permission  of  the  landlord,  and  the  right  of  sea-weed  is  reserved  in  the  lease,' 
even  when  a high  price  is  paid  for  the  land  : the  weed  is  not  paid  for,  but  the  rent  of  the' 
land  is  greatly  advanced  where  pel-mission  of  taking  sea-weed  is  granted;  land  lets  for  £2 
or  £2.  10s.  per  acre,  where  it  would  not  otherwise  let  for  more  than  15s.  or  £1  per  acre  “ I 
paid  £4  per  acre  for  land  on  which  sea- weed  was  collected,  and  was  abundant,  which  would  not 

be  worth  £1  per  acre  without  it.”— (Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  p.  p.) Permission  to  take  the  weed 

is  sometimes  withdrawn : — Gibbons,  of  Almore,  in  the  parish  of  Kilgeever,  had  lands  under 
Lord  Sligo,  and  had  permission  to  take  the  weed ; he  voted  at  the  election  before  last  against 
the  interest  of  the  landlord,  and  the  privilege  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase it  from  the  man  to  whom  his  former  right  was  granted;  at  the  last  election  he  voted 
agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  the  landlord,  and  the  permission  was  regained.  “ Mr.  Patten  would 
not  allow  me  to  take  up  the  drift-weed ; on  my  own  shore  I have  the  right  of  cutting,  but  if 

what  I cut  drifts,  I cannot  take  it.” — {Gavin.) The  right  of  taking  the  drift- weed  is  subject 

to  many  disputes ; some  tenants  have  only  the  right  of  taking  a certain  quantity.  Thomas 
Malley,  of  Murrisk,  says  he  has  cc  only  the  right  of  taking  four  boat-loads,  and  buys  four  other 
boats  from  the  islanders.  The  permission  is  never  given  by  lease  ; it  depends  upon  the  will  of 
the  landlord;  those  who  have  the  permission,  sell  to  the  tenants  of  the  interior.  The  o-eneral 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  sea-weed  are  felt  not  only  by  tlufpotato 
crop,  for  which  it  is  used,  but  also  by  the  crop  of  oats,  which  is  taken  afterwards  : it  is  said, 
when  frequently  used  on  the  same  land,  to  render  it  wet  and  adhesive.  It  is  used  fresh ; it  is 
put  on  the  land  in  January  or  February,  when  they  plant  their  potatoes ; a little  dung  is 
added,  and,  in  a few  cases,  a light  coat  of  sea-weed  is  again  used  when  they  mould  them.  It 
is  only  used  for  potatoes;  it  is  said  to  be  poison  for  oats,  when  applied  for  that  crop,  although 
beneficial  to  the  oats  when  previously  applied  to  the  potatoes, 
er  anuies.  Sea-sand  is  applied  with  great  advantage  to  bog  and  moor;  it  reclaims  them  greatly,  and 
brings  the  roughest  bog  to  produce  daisies  in  a short  time.  Bones  are  not  used  as  manure 
here;  they  are  sent  to  England. 
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into  the  CONDITION  of  the  POORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND. 

The  fences  generally  consist  of  single  dry  stone  walls,  which  are  generally  made  up  twice 

a year ; 2s.  a perch  would  build  a good  wall. — ( Patrick  Tierney.) The  meerings  are,  in  all 

cases,  made  by  the  tenants,  and,  from  their  nature,  constitute  a constant  source  of  expense  and 
annoyance  to  the  farmer,  frequently  giving  rise  to  quarrels  and  breaches  of  the  peace. — (Rev. 

Mr.  Keveney,  r.c.c.) The  losses  from  trespasses,  both  as  to  time  and  money,  are  very 

considerable ; they  generally  happen  in  the  hurried  seasons,  when  they  are  not  able  to  attend 
well  to  cattle.  Without  doubt  the  money  expended  in  litigation,  the  damage  occasioned  by  the 
cattle,  and  the  cost  of  these  periodical  repairs  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  form  permanent 
and  strong  fences,  and  the  building  of  these  would  greatly  increase  the  employment  of  the  la- 
bourers—(Rev.  Mr.  Keveney,  r.c.c.) Between  the  6th  of  November,  1834,  and  the  7th  of 

May,  1835,  the  period  when  the  greatest  number  of  trespasses  occur,  95  summonses  were  issued 
from  the  Westport  petty  sessions  ; the  costs  and  damages  assessed  amounted  to  £55.  10s.  7 cl. 
It  must  be  stated  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Westport  sessions  is  more  extensive  than  the 
barony  of  Murrisk,  as  it  includes  three  half-parishes  of  the  barony  of  Burrishoole ; it  alto°-e- 
ther  extends  over  a population  of  50,000  souls.  The  costs  mentioned  above  include  only 
those  of  the  parish  appraisers,  who  are  paid  Is.  each  for  every  appraisement. — (Mr.  John 

Large.)- .Those  upon  whom  the  damage  is  committed  employ  the  parish  appraisers  (who 

are  appointed  for  the  purpose),  and  get  a bill  of  appraisement  of  the  damage ; a summons  is 
then  issued  by  the  clerk  to  the  magistrates  for  the  amount  of  the  damage ; the  parties  and 
the  appraisers  appear  before  the  magistrates,  and  obtain  a decree  for  such  an  amount  as  ap- 
pears proper  to  the  magistrates,  who  are  guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  appraisers,  making, 

however,  such  deductions  as  the  evidence  produced  appears  to  call  for. — (Mr..  Large.) The 

common  tillage  fields  are  very  subject  to  damage  ; the  gardens  are  not  so  much°so,  because, 
being  convenient  to  the  cabin,  more  care  is  bestowed  in  looking  after  them. — (Rev.  Mr.  Ke- 
veney, R.C.C.) 

Those  lands  which  lie  near  the  mountains  and  convenient  to  the  lakes  and  banks  of  rivers, 
are  subject  to  floods,  and  if  such  land  were  well  drained  it  would  be  profitable  for  grazino' ; if  the 
water  were  taken  off  that  portion  which  now  yields  very  ordinary  hay,  it  would  yield  very  o-ood 

hay.  (Mr.  Garvey.) When  a great  quantity  of  rain  falls,  great  loss  is  sustained  by  the 

floods  coming  down  suddenly  from  the  mountains.  Hay  is  frequently  lost  by  the  early  floods, 

and  becomes  entirely  unfit  for  mowing.— (Rev.Mr.M* ATanMs,  r.c.c.) Some  of  the  best  part  of 

the  land  is  subject  to  these  floods;  the  present  value  of  them  is  about  £1  per  acre;  it  is  fre- 
quently left  destitute  of  oats  and  potatoes  on  this  account  This  occurs  at  Ayla,  in  the  parish 

of  Aughagower,  at  Oughalowry,  Killnecalf,  and  Murrisk. — (Mr.  Garvey.) If  well  drained 

it  would  probably  be  worth  twice  the  rent.  No  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  course 

of  the  rivers.— (Rev.  Mr.  M‘Manus,  r.  c.  c.) Sir  S.  O'Malley  replied,  “ Oh  yes ! I have 

drained  the  lake  of  Carramore ; Lord  Sligo  has  made  similar  improvements ; but  an  immensity 

remains  still  to  be  done.” Nothing  would  be  more  beneficial  than  to  have  the  rivers  deepened 

and  kept  clear,  so  as  to  give  a passage  to  the  waters ; the  Errif  river  may  be  mentioned  as  an 
instance  where  drainage  might  be  greatly  promoted  by  its  improvement — (Mr.  Garvey  and 
Mr.  M'Donnell.) — “T  fear  it  would  not,  because  the  barony  lies  pretty  high,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  the  water  is  quick.” — (Sir  S.  O'Malley,  Bart.) There  are  no  impediments  to  the 

improvement  of  the  rivers  of  this  district,  except  rocks,  and  if  the  water  power  were  taken 
advantage  of  it  would  well  repay  any  outlay  of  capital.  The  inhabitants  of  the  barony  are 
aware  ol  the  benefits  derived  from  drainage  in  England ; the  improvement  of  the  rivers  would 
not  absorb  one-half  of  the  labouring  population, — the  employment  would  be  only  temporary. 
Fevers  and  agues  are  not  prevalent.  No  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  rivers  under 
the  Act  of  1 801 ; it  is  so  very  difficult  to  proceed  under  the  Act  One-half  of  the  barony  consists 
of  bog  and  waste  ground ; the  bog  is  of  very  considerable  extent.  The  probable  expense  of 
drainage  per  acre  cannot  be  stated;  it  was  perfectly  calculated  in  the  third  Report  of  the 

Commissioners  on  Bogs. — (Sir  S.  O'Malley,  Bart.) The  mills  form  an  impediment,  and  the 

short  leases  are  a great  bar  to  a tenant’s  reclaiming  bog.  Draining  would  repay  the  outlay  of 
capital  to  the  landlord  if  the  lease  should  drop,  and  he  should  be  able  to  let  it  at  the  value 
It  would  also  repay  the  tenant  if  he  had  a long  lease  of  the  bog;  31  years  would  be  too  short ; 
41  years  would  be  a fairer  period,  because  in  reclaiming  bog  all  the  value  of  the  land  proceeds 
from  the  industry  and  capital  of  the  tenant  who  reclaims  it,  and  therefore  a long  lease  is  only 
fan-  and  just,  to  allow  him  to  reap  the  benefit  he  is  entitled  to.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  a 
tenant  holding  under  a joint  tenantry  lease  would  reclaim  bog,  since  in  the  event  of  his  brother 
tenants  not  paying  their  rents  he  is  liable  to  be  ejected  (although  he  has  duly  paid  his  own), 
and  thus  entirely  deprived  of  any  remuneration  for  his  improvements. — (Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  p.  i-.j 
If  drains  were  generally  made  in  the  district  it  would  afford  employment  to  the  labourers 

°t  the  district  for  some  time.— (Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Manus,  r.  c.  c.) The  tillage  of  the  barony 

would  be  greatly  mcreased ; it  would  also  increase  the  size  of  the  tillage  farms,  which  would 
be  a great  benefit. — (Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  p.  p.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  6. 

The  following  statement  of  the  number  of  acres  in  the  barony  may  be  taken  as  the  nearest  to 
the  truth  that  could  be  obtained : — 

D ■ v o tv  „ . Irish.  Statute. 

ransh  ot  Drumcliff,  . according  to  the  rector’s  applotment  book  10,838  17,576 
Union  of  St.  John’s,] 

jS™KUmacowfni } "!c01'tl“1S  to  Mr'  Brett-  °gent  to  the  reetor  » 18,000 

and  Killespicbrone . J 

Carried  forward  ....  35,576 
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Irish.  Statute. 

Brought  forward 35,576 

BaUintreUok,  part  of|accordi  ■ ,oMr  D(jdwell  • 4663  7,553 

Rossinver  . . .]  ° 

Ahamlish  . . . . according  to  Dr.  Tucker  . . 4,934  7,992 

51,121 


The  witnesses,  among  whom  were  the  baronial  constables,  were  unable  to  state  accurately 
the  relative  quantities  of  woodland,  arable,  pasture,  waste,  and  bog,  in  either  the  barony  or 
parish.  The  quantity  of  bog  except,  on  Lord  Palmerston’s  estate,  is  not  great — hardly 
sufficient  for  the  fuel  of  the  tenantry.  There  is  no  public  common  in  the  barony.  The  Irish 
acre  is  the  one  in  use  in  the  district.  The  barony  may  be  generally  termed  a tillage  district, 
as  grazing  is  principally  confined  to  the  mountainous  parts.  Mr,  Simpson  is  stated  to  have 
40  acres  in  tillage  besides  his  grazing  land,  Mr.  Walsh  has  50  acres  in  tillage,  and  Mr. 
Wynne  has  more  than  60  acres  of  his  demesne  under  tillage.  “ On  Sir  R.  G.  Booth’s  estate 
the  average  size  of  the  tillage  farms  may  be  stated  at  seven  or  eight  acres,  but  they  are  larger 

than  th'e  average  of  those  in  the  barony.” — (Mr.  Barber .) The  majority  of  the  witnesses 

think  that  the  average  of  the  entire  barony  may  be  said  to  be  three  acres,  or  rather  more, 
Mr.  Patterson  states  that  the  average  would  reach  five  acres.  In  the  townland  of  Ballyconnell 
there  are  only  2S5  acres,  which  are  occupied  by  more  than  100  families  ; this  would  give  an 
ayerage  of  less  than  three  acres  for  a family.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  p.  P.,  says  that  there 
are  150  smokers  in  Ballyconnell.  Mr.  Brett,  agent  to  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  rector  of  the  union 
of  St.  John’s,  states  that  that  union  consists  of  18,000  statute  acres,  or  10,800  Irish  acres,  and 
that  there  are  1,600  payers  of  tithe,  which  will  give  an  average  of  something  less  than  seven 
acres  to  each  occupier.  On  the  tillage  lands  near  the  sea-shore,  the  occupations  are  certainly 
less  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sligo,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  above-mentioned  union. 
The  proportion  tilled  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  land ; in  many  places  they  till  as  much 
as  they  can.  Mr.  Dodwell  considers  that  Mr.  Charles  Allen  is  the  largest  grazing  farmer  in 
the  district ; he  occupies  several  farms,  and  together  they  may  amount  to  200  acres.  Mr. 
Dodwell  does  not  take  mountain  farms  into  this  estimate.  Mr.  Patterson  thinks  80  acres  may 
be  taken  as  the  average  of  the  grazing  farms.  The  mountain  farms  are  not  applied  to  the 
dairy  exclusively,  many  young  cattle  being  grazed  on  them.  The  witnesses  state  that  no 
correct  estimate  could  be  made  of  the  size  of  those  farms,  as  they  are  mostly  set  by  -the  bulk, 
and  not  by  the  acre.  Mr.  P.  Lumey  and  Mr.  O’ Dwyer  hold  the  entire  of  one  side  of  Ben- 
visgeen,  an  extensive  mountain.  The  quality  of  the  soil'  varies ; it  is  incumbent  either  on 
limestone  or  freestone.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  barony  the  soil  is  light ; in  Drumcliff  it 
is  of  a deeper  staple,  and  in  very  few  places  can  the  land  be  called  heavy. — (Mr.  Frank 
Barber. )■ The  soil  is  improving;  farming  is  better  understood  and  draining  more  prac- 

tised than  it  was  some  years  ago.  The  occupiers  of  the  land  are,  generally  speaking,  small 
holders.  The  witnesses  consider  that  one-third  more  produce  is  raised  from  the  land  than 
formerly ; more  sea  manure  is  used,  and  a large  extent  of  land  has  been  reclaimed  by  sand 
and  river  clay. — (Mr.  Barber  and  Mr.  Patterson.') 

The  usual  course  of  tillage  in  this  district,  is  potatoes  followed  by  one  or  two  white  crops, 
and  potatoes  again ; a few  of  the  larger  farmers,  after  this  course  has  been  repeated,  allow  the 
land  to  remain  at  rest : with  the  small  farmers,  the  course  is  an  alternate  one  of  potatoes  and 
grain. — Mr.  Patterson  says,  that  on  Mr.  Jones’s  property,  it  is  out  of  the  memory  of  man 
when  the  land  was  at  rest..  The  land  would  not  be  able  to  stand  this  treatment  without  the 
aid  of  sea  manure,  which  is  sometimes  carried  20  miles.  On  the  small  farms  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  land  is  tilled,  indeed  when  manure  can  be  procured  all  that  is  fit  for  tillage  is 
tilled. 

Mr.  William  Christian  states,  that  the  price  of  oats  bought  by  him  in  Sligo  market  was  in 
1833,  18s1.  to  £1.  3s.  per  barrel,  and  in  1834,  14s.  to  19s.  The  wheat  of  the  district  is  consi- 
dered only  of  middle  quality. 

Wheatis  usually  grown  after  potatoes  manured  with  sea-weed  ; the  land  ploughed  and  the 
wheat  sown  in  the  spring ; fallow  is  unknown  in  this  district.  Lime  is  seldom  applied  for  the 
wheat,  or  any  other  crop.  It  is  usual  to  weed  the  crops  of  corn  in  June  and  July  at  any 
expense  varying  from  one-eighth  to  three-fourths  of  an  acre.  The  seed  is  steeped  in  salt  and 
water,  and  dried  with  lime.  The  usual  quantity  of  seed  sown  in  February  or  March  is  16  to 
20  stones  per  acre ; when  the  seed  is  sown  in  November  a larger  quantity  is  used,  but  there  is 
very  little  sown  at  that  .period  of  the  year  because  it  does  not  succeed  so  well,  especially  if  the 
season  should  prove  wet  afterwards,  and  besides  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  potatoes  off  the  land 

in  time. — (Mr.  Frank  Barber .) Some  attention  is  paid  to  weeding  the  corn  crops  during 

their  growth,  but  the  farmers  are  not  aware  of  the  benefit  of  rolling  the  land,  and  there  are 
consequently  but  few  rolls  in  the  barony ; they  generally  defer  cutting  the  corn  till  it  has  become 
dead  ripe,  by  which  delay  it  becomes  thick  skinned,  and  the  sample  is  greatly  deteriorated 
in  appearance  and  in  the  produce  of  flour.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  P.  r.,  says,  “ I don  ot  think 
the  peasantry  defer  cutting  their  own  crops  at  the  proper  season,  except  when  prevented  by 

being  obliged  to  do  duty-work.” Terence  M’Gowan  says,  “he  had  often  been  obliged  to 

leave  his  own  ground  waste  till  he  had  earned  money  to  buy  seed  for  it,  and  the  late  sowing  had 

proved  a great  loss  to  him.” “ Many  is  the  man,”  answered  Robert  Greggs,  “that  in  the 

month  of  June  has  to  go  to  work  to  earn  the  county  cess,  and  neglects  his  own  labour  because  the 
cess  comes  when  the  potatoes  should  be  planted.”  “ Many  of  the  leases  have  clauses  inserted 
requiring  duty-work.  By  Sir  R.  G.  Booth’s  new  leases,  there  are  only  four  days  with  a horse 
and  cart  required ; the  tenants  of  Mr.  Gilmour,  in  Coothune,  must  work  for  him  at  every 

season,  and  the  work  is  mostly  required  at  harvest  and  hurried  times.” — (Greggs.) I[)e 

corn  is  obliged  to  be  threshed  immediately  after  it  is  harvested  to  satisfy  the  rent  and  public 
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i mands  • it  is  usual  in  the  beginning  of  September  to  send  out  notices  for  the  payment  of 

the  rent  tine  the  preceding  25th  of  March."— (Mr.  Prank  Barber.) From  the  great 

Quantity  which  is  then  offered  for  sale  the  market  becomes  glutted.”— (Mr.  ArKinn.) 

“ Loss  arises  to  the  farmer  from  another  cause,  which  is,  that  when  obliged  to  thresh  early,  a 
o-reat  portion  of  the  straw  is  spoiled  and  wasted,  which  would  be  better  preserved  in  the  stack 

ff  he  could  defer  the  threshing.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  P.  P.) “ Some  landlords  take  the 

corn  at  the  October  price.  Sir  R.  G.  Booth  did  when  he  first  came  to  this  country ; Lord 
Palmerston  takes  it  off  his  tenants  between  October  and  Christmas,  at  the  Sligo  market  price, 
but  he  does  it  merely  as  a dealer  in  corn,  and  does  not  keep  it  over  for  sale  to  the  ensuing 

spring,  but  ships  it  directly  for  London.  ’— (The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Hugh,  p.p.)- It  is  not  sold 

back  to  the  peasantry  either  as  seed  or  food.  There  is  a good  market  at  Sligo,  at  which  place 
large  quantities  of  corn  are  shipped  for  London  and  Liverpool.  There  are  also  extensive 
mills  at  Ballisadere.  Corn  is  taken  to  the  market,  and  sold  by  the  sack.  The  following  are  the 
quantities  of  corn  sold  in  the  Sligo  market  for  the  two  last  years : — 

Year  ending  31st  December  1833  . . 126,884 

Ditto  ditto  1834  . . 132,512 

each  sack  containing  24  stones.  “ The  small  farmers  sell  all  their  corn  ; but  few  are  able  to 
reserve  sufficient  for  seed ; when  they  can  do  so  we  consider  them  well  to  do  in  the  world.” — 
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Rev.  Charles  Clarke, 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Bar.  Carbery. 


(Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  P.  P.) 

Clover  and  vetches  may  be  seen  on  the  demesnes  of  the  proprietors,  but  very  small  quan-  Artificial  Grasses 
tities  of  them  are  to  be  found  on  the  holdings  of  the  farmers,  and  that  principally  in  the  and  Roots, 
vicinity  of  the  town.  The  Scotch  grieve  brought  over  by  Mr.  Wynne  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  his  tenantry  is  about  introducing  these  plants,  and  through  his  interference  small 
quantities'5  (from  one  to  three  roods)  have  been  sown  in  the  last  spring  by  the  small  tenants. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  turnips,  and  mangel-wurzel.  Oats  and  the  furrowed  barley,  are 
the  plants  most  frequently  cultivated ; this  sort  is  preferred,  because  it  is  most  productive ; 
flax  is  not  so  much  grown  as  it  formerly  was ; wheat  is  not  frequently  grown,  especially  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  barony.  The  chevalier  barley  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Corkran, 
merchant  of  Sligo,  who  has  this  season  sown  15  acres  with  it,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  it 
will  not  succeed  well  in  this  climate  as  it  is  not  only  a tender  barley,  but  from  the  thinness  of 
the  skin  is  very  liable  to  sprout  in  a wet  harvest,  and  on  that  account  is  not  ■well  adapted  to 
this  moist  district.  On  farms  of  the  largest  size,  the  most  usual  mode  of  cropping  is,— 
potatoes  followed  by  as  many  crops  of  oats  as  will  make  a profitable  return ; after  the  land  is 
exhausted  by  repetitions  of  this  course,  it  is  allowed  to  lie  waste.  On  the  smaller  farms,  and 
. where  the  population  is  thicker,  they  cannot  allow  it  to  do  so,  and  the  alternate  course  of 
potatoes  and  oats  is  pursued  with  the  aid  of  sea  manure  for  an  indefinite  period  ; this  is  said 
to  have  prevailed  on  some  lands  for  40  or  50  years  without  intermission.  The  peasantry  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  advantage  of  an  alternation  of  crops;  when  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  they 
reply,  that  they  cannot  afford  to  lose  a crop.  The  artificial  grasses  are  not  cultivated  by  the 
small  holders;  the  landlords  are  adopting  the  means  of  instructing  them  in  both  these 
matters.  Scotch  grieves  have  been  introduced  into  this  neighbourhood  by  Sir  Alexander 
Creighton,  Mr.  Wynne,  Maj-or  O’Hara,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Phibbs.  During  the  last  three 
years,  deficiencies  in  the  potato  crop  have  been  frequent ; in  some  cases  the  farmer  has  been 
obliged  to  seed  his  ground  three  times.  The  witnesses  are  unable  to  account  for  the  failure. 

Those  potatoes  which  fail  in  the  field  are  also  affected  by  dry  rot  in  the  house  and  at  the  same 
period ; those  which  have  been  kept  through  the  winter  in  pits,  are  more  likely  to  succeed  than 
those  stored  in  the  house.  Where  cuts  are  planted,  the  crop  is  more  liable  to  failure  than 
when  the  whole  potato  is  used  for  that  purpose,  especially  when  they  have  been  cut  some 
days  previous  to  their  being  planted.  There  is  sometimes  a great  difference  in  the  crop ; 
although  the  land  may  be  similarly  treated,  the  same  seed  used,  and  the  potatoes  planted  the  same 
day.  It  is  not  the  custom  to  take  off  the  blossoms.” — (Mr.  M‘Kinn  and  Mr.  Frank  Barber.) 

Mr.  Patterson  thinks  that  the  old  sorts  are  wearing  out,  and  that  they  want  renewing ; 

“ Brown’s  fancy”  has  had  the  run  for  some  years,  but  a new  sort  is  now  wanting  as  they  are 
fast  declining.  “In  general,  the  peasantry  use  their  own  seed,  but  some  that  are  more 
particular  take  care  to  exchange  it  every  two  years;  this  change,  however,  has  not  been  found 

to  make  much  difference.” — (Mr.  Patterson.) The  small  holders  are  often  without  money 

to  purchase  seeds,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  their  necessity.  “ Two  years  ago,  said 
Dominick  Nicholson,  “ I gave  £1.  16j.  on  note  to  be  paid  in  November  for  a barrel,  when  the 
cash  price  was  only  16s.” — Many  of  the  other  witnesses  bore  testimony  to  the  high  prices 

which  have  been  exacted  from  them  when  obliged  to  procure  seed  on  credit.- Gregg  said, 

“ that  a few  years  ago  he  had  given  £3  for  a barrel  on  note,  when  the  ready  money  price  was 
only  16s.  8 d.  The  sort  of  po*tato  usually  cultivated  by  the  peasantry  for  their  own  use,  is  the 
“ lumper ;”  it  is  the  worst  in  quality,  but  yields  the  largest  quantity  of  produce.  The 
peasant  will  plant  the  better  sort  if  he  intends  them  for  sale,  because  they  bring  a higher 
price.  The  “ cups,”  “ apples,”  and  “Brown’s  fancy”  are  the  best  sorts;  the  refuse  potatoes 

are  kept  for  his  own  consumption,  and  that  of  the  pig. — (Mr.  Barber.) The  “ lumpers  are 

used  because  they  give  the  most  plentiful  crop ; they  succeed  better  than  the  other  sorts  on 
inferior  land,  and  do  not  require  so  large  a quantity  of  manure.  The  apples  and  cups  keep  the 
longest.  The  production  of  potatoes  has  been  greatly  increased  since  sea  manure  and  sand 
have  been  applied.  Bog  earth  is  seldom  used,  except  on  stony,  clay  soil.  Burning  of  land  for 
potatoes  has  not  increased  in  the  district  fit  is  very  unusual. 

Very  few  of  the  farmers  of  the  district  require  any  further  assistance  than  that  of  their  own  Effect  of  Tillage  on 
family,  except  in  the  hurried  times  of  spring  and  harvest,  when  it  is  procured  either  by  an  the  Demand  for 
exchange  of  labour,  or  by  hiring  those  whose  holdings  are  smaller  than  their  own.  If  Labour, 
assistance  is  wanted  more  frequently,  it  is  obtained  by  hiring  one  or  two  lads  as  servants  who 
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are  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  honse  of  the  farmer (Laurence  Egan.) A holder  of  5a 

acres  stated,  that  he  did  not  need  ten  days'  assistance  in  the  year,  and  he  always  obtained  that 
by  an  exchange;  instead  of  employing  others,  he  should  like  to  have  more  land  to  enrol™ 
himself  as  he  was  many  a day  idle. — Mr.  Henry  Simpson  (an  extensive  road  contractor  •>{ 
well  as  farmer)  stated,  that  his  farm  consisted  of  80  acres,  one-half  of  which  was  in  tilW 
and  that  he  found  constant  employment  on  it  for  8 or  10  labourers  throughout  the  year 
was  unable  to  speak  accurately  as  to  the  number  of  horses  necessary  for  the  tillage,  L his  wer! 
R„,  Ch3~  fctote  rollds,as  » °”  tte  Imd.  Mr.  Wynne,  in  his  demesne  consisting  of  500 

E.  B.  MoUoy,  Esq.’  acres  or  thereabouts,  has  60  acres  of  tillage, — more  than  60  labourers  are  employed  - If, 

■ borsfs  ar®  JePt  oa  t.he  the  greater  part  of  which  are  employed  on  the  roads,  three  nair 

Bar.  Carbery.  °‘  plough  horses  being  sufficient  for  that  description  of 


Grazing  Land. 


Some  of  them,  however,  do  not  stock  the  land  on  their  own  account,  but  take  in  arist  stock' 
and  this  is  greatly  preferred  by  many,  as  they  do  not  risk  any  capital,  and  the  grazing  monev 
yields  a more^certam  profit  than  a change  in  the  markets  for  cattle  may  afford. (Mr.  James 


Barber.)—  Very  little  of  the  feeding  land  of  the  district  is  of  good  quality ; the  best  is  to  bp 
found  m the  vicinity  of  the  town.  The  first-rate  pasture  consists  of  Mr.  Wynne’s  demesne 
and  a few  parks  near  Sligo;  but  these  must  not  be  taken  as  a fair  criterion  of  the  o-razina 
land  of  the  district.  6 “8 

Mr.  Dodwell  states,  “ that  these  lands  will  carry  a beast  of  5 cwt.  for  the  summer  six 
months,  and  two  sheep  for  the  winter  per  acre,  Irish ; in  summer,  if  grazed  solely  by  sheen 
an  acre  would  carry  more  than  six. 

Mr.  James  Simpson  differs  from  the  above  statement,  thinking  the  stock  too  great  • he 
says  ob  acres  will  carry  25  dry  cows  during  the  summer;  and  that  on  a sheep  farm  the  usual 
- allowance  is  three  wet  or  five  dry  to  the  acre. 

A large  proportion  of  the  grazing  land  consists  of  the  sides  of  mountains  and  low  bottoms 
much  of  which  is  very  inferior  pasture.  ’ 

Charles  Dogherty  says,  that  he  has  seven  acres  at  a rent  of  £1.  5s.  per  acre,  and  it  will 
not  carry  more  than  two  cows. 

Within  the  last  five  years  the  grazing  land  has  decreased  on  account  of  the  increase  of 
population.  In  parts  of  the  barony  all  the  land  capable  of  tillage  is  cultivated. — (Rev  Mr 
Brennan,  p.  p.)  v 

• Cr°ISehav®  not  been  introduced,  except  in  a few  instances.  Much  of  the  grazing  land 

t0tTj  U , , lllaoe’  and  could  not  be  converted  into  arable.  It  is  not  usual  to  break  up 

the  old  grass  land  for  con  acres ; the  witnesses  said  « We  cannot,  do  so,  for  we  have  it  not-” 
the  land  which  is  let  for  con  acre  is  stubble  land.  Mr.  James  Simpson  says,  “ Althouo-h  the 
system  of  breaking  up  the  grass  land  for  con  acres  is  not  usual  here,  it  is  prevalent  in  other 
parts  of  the  county,  as  in  Corron,  Coolavin,  Liney,  &-c.  The  con  acre  potatoes  there  pays  a 
rent  ot  £8,  without  manure  or  being  allowed  to  be  burned  ; two  following  crops  of  con  acre 
oats  pay  rents  of  £7  and  £5  respectively ; after  these  three  crops,  it  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste 
and  m three  years  the  grass  will  be  as  good  and  will  feed  as  many  cattle  as  it  did  previous  to 
lts  being  broken  up ; after  six  or  seven  years’  rest,  it  is  again  let  for  con  acre. 
o!r6 ra0iiaio°UrerS  , ■ lab.oure/rs  are  Placed  on  land  of  the  worst  description  on  the  farm,  generally  on  the 

on  Grazing  Farms,  Arts  of  M-Cann.) They  are  charged  double  the  rent,  that  the  fa  Jer  pa™ 

himself;  one  witness  stated  that  he  paid  £1.  10a.  for  a cabin  and  12  perches  of  land,  ai 
another  that  he  was  charged  £1.  14v.  per  acre,  when  the  farmer  did  not  pay  £1. 

I he  Rev.  Mr.  Woodward  thinks  that  the  labourers  in  a tillage  district  are  more  comfort- 
able  than  in  a .grazing  district,  because  the  former  affords  the  greater  quantity  of  employment 
iiltage  land  has  not  in  this  barony  been  converted  to  grazing  land,  therefore  no  estimate 
Grazing  andTillage.  T 1 be  “ade  °f  th.*effect  m’ght  Produce  on  the  labouring  class.  Very  few  orchards  or  kitchen 
EnSIkillenmet  am°ng  Sma11  farmers  > the  apples  sold  in  Sligo  are  brought  from 

There  is  no  difference  to  be  observed  between  the  management  of  the  dairies  on  the  moun- 
tain farms  and  in  the  low  lands ; there  are  no  farms  in  the  district  which  can  properly  be 
called  dairy  farms.  The  number  of  cows  kept  varies  from  1 to  10.  The  dairy  farmer  affords 
no  more  labour  than  the  rest,  of  the  farmers,  which  does  not  exceed  the  hire  of  a servant  boy, 
and  a little  occasional  assistance.  On  the  farm  of  James  Henegan,  (a  man  in  very  comfort- 
able  circumstances,)  on  the  side  of  Benbulben,  a boy  was  kept,  but  the  farmer’s  wife  had  no 
Bssistance  in  the  seven  cows,  although  her  family  consisted  of  eight  children. 

I he  butter  produced  m the  district  rates  only  among  the  second  and  third  qualities  in  the 
bhgo  market  - the  Sligo  ranks  third  in  the  London  market,  that  of  Cork  and  Belfast  being 
preferred,  at  this  time  the  quotation  for  the  Belfast  butter  exceeds  that  of  the  Sligo  only  by 
a pwt.  It  is  packed  after  successive  churnings  ; sometimes  it  takes  half  the  suinmer  to  fill 
a firkin.  (Mr.  F.  Barber)——  It  is  sold  at  the  market  of  Sligo,  whence  it  is  sent  to  London 
and  Liverpool ; it  is  conveyed  to  Sligo  on  cars,  and  not  unfrequently  on  horses’  backs.  The 
mode  of  saving  and  packing  has  not  altered.  The  inferiority  of  the  butter  in  this  district  is  most 
probably  owing  to  the  want  of  cleanliness,  and  of  airy  and  well-ventilated  rooms  as  dairies, 
to  the  small  number  of  cows  which  makes  repeated  churnings  necessary  to  fill  the  firkin,  and 
to  the  custom  of  churning  both  the  milk  and  the  cream  and  not  the  cream  alone,  thus  obtaining 
a arge  quantity  but  deteriorating  the  quality,  and  also  to  the  length  of  time  which  the  milk  is 
allowed  to  stand  previous  to  churning,  sometimes  more  than  48  hours.  The  butter  market  is 
held  m Sligo  four  days  m the  week,  and  previous  to  the  purchase  of  it  by  the  merchants,  it  is, 
tas  ed  by  a person  appointed  by  Mr.  Wynne,  the  patentee  of  the  market,  for  that  purpose.  The 
as  er  divides  it  info  six  different  qualities,  and  brands  the  firkin  with  the  number  according  to 
is  ju  gment ; and  the  merchants  here,  as  also  those  in  London,  purchase  it  on  his  opinion. 
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In  Sligo  the  merchants  make  a difference  in  the  price  according  to  the  following  ratio : — Nature  and 
6s.  a cwt.,  between  1st  and  2nd  quality.  State  of 

8s.  „ „ 2nd  and  3rd  ditto.  Agriculture. 

10s.  „ „ 3rd  and  4th  ditto. 

10s.  „ „ 4th  and  5th  ditto.  Connaught. 

and  so  on ; it  is  all  sold  at  a price,  making  the  above  deductions  according  to  the  quality.  A County  Sligo, 
lot  of  the  firsts  is  not  so  much  desired  by  the  merchants  as  one  of  the  thirds,  because  the  Examinations 
London  factors  will  not  take  more  than  10  firsts  in  100  firkins,  and  they  make  only  a difference  taken  by 
of  12s.  a cwt.  between  firsts  and  thirds,  whereas  that  made  here  is  14s.  The  followin'*  dues  R?v- CharIes  Clarke, 
and  fees  are  paid  in  the  market custom  2d.,  weighing  2d.,  tasting  Id.  a cask,  making  a E-  B.  Molloy,  Esq, 
total  of  5 d.  a cask  besides  cooperage ; on  an  average  the  firkins  weigh  2 qrs.  15  lbs.,  tret  4 lbs.  Bar  Carberv 

on  each,  being  allowed  on  each  to  the  merchants  for  frickling,  soakage,  and  beamage,  besides  ' 1_ 

the  weight  of  the  firkin  : the  merchants  will  not  purchase  it  unless  it  bear  the  brand  of  the 
taster.  The  cost  of  the  firkin  to  the  farmer  is  Is.  10c/.  Mr.  Christian  stated  the  following  as 
the  number  of  casks  sold  in  Sligo  market: — year  ending  31st  December  1833,  53,4o2  • 
year  ending  31st  December  1834,  48,525. 

There  are  not  many  sheep  kept  in  the  district  except  by  the  large  farmers,  and  a few  by  Sheep, 
those  who  hold  mountain  farms.  There  are  two  breeds  in  use,  the  large  Irish  and  the  moun- 
tain, which  is  the  smaller. 

No  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  breed  usually  kept  by  farmers.— (Rev.  Mr.  Bren-  Improvement  in 
nan,  r.  p.) — — Those  kept  by  gentlemen  are  improved ; Mr.  Wynne  has  introduced  both  Breeding. 

Downs  and  Leicesters ; the  half  Down  and  Leicester  he  keeps  for  his  own  consumption,  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  the  meat.  The  object  sought  after  in  this  district  is  the  size  of’the 
sheep,  and  not  the  quality  of  their  wool.  The  Leicester  and  their  crosses,  where  they  have 
been  kept,  are  found  to  be  fit  for  market  at  an  earlier  age;  the  generality  of  sheep  are  sent  to 
market  from  two  to  three  years  old.  Sheep  are  kept  only  by  those  small  farmers  who  have 
scope  on  the  mountain ; on  Sir  R.  G.  Booth’s  estate  the  tenants  are  prohibited  from  allowing 
the  sheep  to  feed  in  the  enclosures,  on  account  of  the  damage  they  would  do  to  the  fences  of 
thorns  which  have  been  recently  planted.— (Mr.  James  Barber.) 

The  sheep  are  not  subject  to  the  rot;  they  suffered  much  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when  the  Impediments  to 
rot  was  so  prevalent  m England,  and  the  stock  has  never  been  so  numerous  since  that  time. — Rearing. 

(Mr.  Patterson.) 

Of  late  years  hogget  wool  sold  at  from  19j.  to  £1.  ly.  per  stone  of  16  lbs. ; last  year  it  sold  Wool, 
so  high  as  £1. 3y.  6 d.  Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  p.  p.,  states  that  4 lbs.  or  5 lbs.  are  about  the  weight 
of  the  clip  per  sheep.  D 

The  breed  of  cattle  has  been  but  little  improved;  those  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  mostly  Cattle, 
consist  of  the  Irish  breed ; those  kept  by  the  proprietors,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  of  Sligo,  of  the  Ayrshire  and  of  a cross  between  the  Ayrshire  and  the  Irish.  The 
Durham  cattle  have  also  been  tried,  but  the  preference  seems  to  be  given  to  the  Ayrshire, 

especially  for  dairy  purposes. Mr.  Dodwell  thinks  that  the  Durham  are  too  heavy  and 

too  tender  for  this  country. Mr.  Wynne  has  had  Leicesters  for  many  years,  but  thinks 

they  are  now  failing  greatly ; he  has  also  introduced  the  Dutch  and  Devon  breeds,  but 
he  prefers  the  Ayrshire.  Oxen  have  not  been  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  except  in  a 
solitary  instance.  Is.  is  the  price  usually  paid  for  the  use  of  a bull.  A three  years  old  bull 
of  the  Irish  breed  will  not  fetch  more  than  £5,  and  the  price  of  a good  breeding  cow  may  be 
stated  at  £6  or  £7. — (Mr.  Patterson.)  o j 

The  cattle  grazed  in  the  district  are  purchased  at  Boyle  and  the  neighbouring  fairs  - on 
the  ordinary  pastures  the  system  of  grazing  practised  is  to  buy  young  cattle,  and  after  keep- 
ing them  one  or  two  summers  to  sell  them  out.  On  the  better  description  of  feeding  land 
dry  cows  are  bought  in  the  spring,  and  sold  in  good  condition  in  October  and  November 
and  then- place  is  supplied  by  three  years  old  heifers  during  the  winter,  which  are  parted  with 
in  spring.  1 

The  number  of  cattle  fattened  is  very  small,  and  those  principally  for  the  consumption  of  Fattening, 
the  town  at  Sligo.  Steam  navigation  has  been  attempted  from  that  port,  but  has  not  suc- 
ceeded. I he  ordinary  weight  of  beasts,  when  fat,  is  from  five  to  six  cwt..  The  system  of 
fattening  has  not  increased.  J 

Artificial  feeding  is  far  from  being  common ; it  is  only  practised  by  a few  proprietors  and  Feeding, 
gentlemen,  as  Mr.  Wynne,  Mr.  Dodwell,  &c.  The  former  gentleman  has  only  10  acres  of 
turnips  for  the  winter  feeding  of  his  cattle,  the  number  of  which  must  necessarily  be  small. 

Ihe  cattle  are,  m general,  very  badly  supplied  with  hay;  great  complaints  are  made  of  the 
scarcity  of  it : it  is  a privilege  which  is  highly  valued  by  the  tenants  to  be  allowed  to  cut  the 
coarse  grass  out  of  the  landlord’s  plantation,  or  the  bottoms,  and  to  make  it  into  hay.  Store 
catt  e are  housed  m the  winter  if  at  all  practicable  ; they  are  generally  kept  in  small  close 
sheds,  which  are  confined  in  size,  and  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

cross  between  the  Ayrshire  and  the  Irish  is  becoming  the  favourite  breed  for  the  dairy.  Dairy  Cows 
and  is  every  day  coming  more  and  more  into  use.  Mr.  Patterson  thinks  that  the  best  Irish 
cows  will  give  16  quarts  of  milk  per  diem  after  calving,  and  that  the  average  quantity  may 
e stated  at  10  or  12  quarts  for  two  months.  Three  quarters  of  a cwt.  of  butter  is  about  the 
quantity  which  a cow  will  produce  in  the  year.  There  is  no  cheese  made  here. 

,i7  le  houses  occupied  by  the  dairy  farmers  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  belonging  to  Farm  Building 
other  farmers  in  the  district.  They  usually  consist  of  two,  or,  at  the  most,  three  rooms,  the  ° ' 

centre  being  the  kitchen,  at  each  end  of  which  there  is  a bed  room ; one  of  these  also  serves 
tne  purposes  of  the  dairy,  it  being  a rare  thing  to  find  a room  set  apart  for  that  purpose  • 
when  it  does  occur  it  is  generally  detached  from  the  house ; in  either  case  there  is  not  a 
ceiling  to  the  roof,  but  it  is  quite  open  to  the  scraws  and  thatch.  If  there  should  be  a 
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window,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  it  is  generally  closed  with  a shutter,  which  of  course 
does  not  adroit  the  free  passage  of  the  air;  and  as  the  floor  is  not  paved  with  bricks  or  stones 
hut  consists  of  the  bare  earth,  it  is  impossible  that,  water  could  be  thrown  on  it.  for  the  pur-' 
pose  of  cleanliness,  or  for  that  of  cooling  the  dairy. 

Mr.  Barber  states,  that  “ for  the  last  four  or  five  years  rents  have  remained  stationary.” 
Mr.  Simpson  says,  that  as  old  leases  fall  the  rents  are  increased.  If  the  lease  had  dropped 
five  years  ago  the  rent  that  would  have  been  then  fixed  would  have  been  less  than  that 
which  is  now  put  on  the  land ; in  general  it  is  fixed  too  high.  It  has  rarely  happened  that 
the  rent  has  been  reduced;  a reduction  is  never  made  for  the  failure  of  the  crop  or  fora 
sudden  decline  in  price.  When  the  tenant  is  unable  to  pay  the  rent,  it  is  kept  as  an  arrear, 

and  must  be  paid  up  when  a good  year  comes. — (Mr.  Patterson.) Sir  R.  King  made  a 

reduction  in  1829,  but.  four  years  subsequently  he  raised  them  again  to  the  old  standard.  In 
bad  years  a portion  of  the  rent  is  allowed  to  stand  over,  but  is  never  "excused.  On  Sir  R.  G. 
Booth’s  estate  it  is  frequently  taken  in  labour.  In  1830,  roving  to  the  failure  of  the  harvest  of 
1829,  there  existed  much  distress,  work  was  therefore  given  to  bring  them  to  the  new  crop, 
half  of  which  was  paid  for  in  money,  and  half  set  against  the  rent.  I have  always  a quan- 
tity of  work  in  reserve,  that  when  a bad  year  occurs  employment  may  be  found  for  the 
tenants. — (Mr.  Dodwell.) 

The  witnesses  were  able  to  state  no  one  production  on  which  the  farmer  relies  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  rent.  In  a great  measure  he  looks  to  whatever  corn  he  may  grow,  which  is  all 
sold,  and  to  the  butter,  although  he  may  not  possess  more  than  one  or  two  cows.  In  some 
instances  the  tenants  of  low  lands  look  to  the  hay  ; and  on  the  sea-shore  those  who  have  the 
right  of  taking  the  drift  weed  rely  on  the  sale  of  it  for  a considerable  portion  of  the  rent.— 

(Mr.  Barber.) "The  small  farmer  employs  little  or  no  labour,  with  the  exception  of  a 

hurried  time,  when  he  frequently  obtains  it  by  an  exchange  of  his  own  labour.  Laurence 
Egan,-  farming' about  six  acres  of  land,  of  which  one  half  consisted  of  low  pasture,  stated  that 
he  did  not  want  more  than  than  10  days’  assistance  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  that  he 
could  always  get  by  exchange.  He  should  like  more  land  himself,  as  he  had  not  sufficient 
to  employ  all  his  own  time.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  family  the  farmer  always  calculates 
on  the  crop  of  potatoes. 

Mr.  W.  Christian  stated  that  the  corn  was  mostly  sold  for  the  payment  of  the  rent,  and 
that  but  little  was  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  farmer.  He  holds  a manorial  mill  from  Mr. 
Wynne,  at  which  the  tenants  are  bound  to  grind  their  corn ; last  year  the  toll  amounted  to 
only  7 cwt.,  whereas  sometime  ago  it  amounted  to  14  tons  in  the  same  period.  No  com- 
parison can  be  made  between  the  rent  of  daily  land  and  that  of  tillage  and  grazing  farms, 
because  no  farm  is  applied  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  the  dairy.  In  the  northern  part,  of 
the  barony  there  is  no  grazing  land  but  such  as  is  unfit  for  tillage  ; it  is  only  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sligo  that  good  land  is  applied  to  grazing.  On  some  estates  the  landlord,  or  his  agent, 
fixes  a rent  on  the  townland ; three  sworn  valuers  are  then  employed  to  apportion  that  rent 
among  the  tenants  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  land. — (Mr.  James  Barber.) 

“ But  so,”  said  Logan,  “ the  landlord  has  the  bargain  all  his  own  way.”  A tillage  farm 

is  considered  the  more  desirable  as  the  tenant  can  expend  his  labour  upon  it.  The  tillage 
farms  are  computed  by  the  aere,  the  mountain  farms  by  the  bulk. 

Sea-weed  is  the  manure  which  is  most  in  request ; lime  is  but  little  used  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  barony ; near  Sligo  the  application  of  it  is  becoming  more  general.  Shell  sand  is  made 

use  of  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming. — (Mr.  Simpson.) Near  Sligo  the  lime  is  burned  with 

Scotch  coal,  but  in  the  country  it  is  burned  with  turf.  Mr.  Simpson  states,  “that  he  uses 40 
or  50  barrels  per  acre,  each  containing  four  cubic  feet.  Lime  may  be  had  in  every  part  of  the 
barony  within  three  or  four  miles  carnage.  In  some  places  the  fuel  is  not  abundant,  and  on 
that  account  the  tenants  are  restricted  in  the  use  of  it,  but  in  other  cases  the  landlords  do  not 
prevent  the  tenants  from  opening  lime  quarries,  or  restrict  them  from  raising  more  lime  than 
is  consumed  on  their  oWn  farms. 

The  burning  of  land  is  prohibited,  except  on  bogs  where  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
reclaiming,  some  persons  considering  it  as  the  best  mode  of  doing  so.  In  some  cases  the  turf 
is  burned  for  the  purpose  of  manure,  in  order  to  apply  the  ashes  to  other  land ; but  this  is  only 
permitted  whex-e  the  bog  is  deep  and  plentiful. — (Mr.  Barber.) The  ashes  are  con- 

sidered highly  beneficial,  when  used  for  the  growth  of  potatoes.  The  tenants  are  restrained 
by  covenant  from  burning  the  land;  a penalty  of  £10  per  acre  is  generally  inserted  in  leases. 
They  seldom  attempt  to  burn,  being  aware  it  would  not  be  allowed ; but  there  exists  an  opinion 
that  there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  law. — (Mr.  Dodwell.) Pro- 

prietors in  tail  are  not  in  the  habit  of  letting  large  tracts  for  burning  as  con  acre;  but  those  who 
are  in  possession  of  old  leases,  previous  to  their  expiring,  frequently  endeavour  to  deteriorate 
the  soil  as  far  as  possible,  by  letting  the  pasture  as  con  acre,  and  allowing  it  to  be  burned : 
they  exhaust  the  land  in  order  that  the  rent  may  not  be  raised  in  a succeeding  take. — (Mr. 
Dodwell.) 

Large  quantities  of  manure  are  obtained  from  the  town  of  Sligo,  and  is  used  within  one  or 
two  miles  of  it.  The  cost  is  generally  from  Is.  to  Is.  4 d.  per  horse  cart-load.  The  small  land- 
holders do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  collection  of  manure,  especially  in  the  winter  sea- 
son, at  which  time,  if  they  were  careful,  they  might  collect  a great  quantity. — (Mr.  Simpson.) 

The  farmers  are  not  aware  of  the  advantages  stalling  cattle  possesses  over  grazing  them, 

considered  as  a source  of  manure ; but  from  the  attempt  which  is  now  in  progress  of  introducing 
a better  mode  of  agriculture  through  the  means  of  Scotch  grieves,  and  a system  of  green  crops, 
the  benefits  derivable  from  stalling  cattle  will  soon  become  better  known. 

The  drift  weed,  and  that  which  grows  above  low-water  mark,  is  considered  as  a royalty,  the 
permission  of  taking  it  is  not  given  by  lease ; that  right  is  reserved  to  the  landlord,  in  the  same 
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way  that  the  right  to  turf  is  ; the  tenants  of  the  adjoining  townlands  are  generally  allowed  to 
take  it,  and  to  sell  that  portion  of  it  which  is  not  required  for  their  own  land.  It  is  not  paid 
for,  except  by  an  increase  of  rent  on  their  lands,  which  are  generally  set  dearer  than  other  lands 
of  a similar  quality  by  about  7 s.  per  acre  ; in  some  cases  land  not  worth  more  than  about  15j. 
has  been  raised  to  £ 1 . 5s.  an  acre.  Any  person  has  the  right  of  cutting  weed  beyond  the  low- 
water  mark.  The  permission  of  taking  the  rack  is  sometimes  withdrawn  if  the  tenants  rebel 
against  the  landlord.  Mr.  Barbel-  says,  “ I have  known  it  done  on  Sir  R.  G.  Booth’s  estate, 
in  the  townland  of  Ballinfull,  where  the  privileges  of  rack  and  turf  were  taken  away,  because, 
having  an  old  lease,  they  would  not  allow  the  landlord  to  alter  and  regulate  .their  holdings. 
Mr.  Wynne  also  stopped  a tenant  from  taking  turf  and  sea-weed,  because  he  would  not  pay  the 
tithe.”  Mr.  Patterson,  agent  to  Captain  Jones,  stated,  “That  on  that  estate  the  tenants  were 
permitted  to  sell  the  weed,  but  not  to  receive  the  money  for  it : a driver  always  attended  for 
that  purpose,  who  received  the  price,  and  usually  paid  the  tenant  a portion  of  it — about  one-fifth — 
and  gave  him  a ticket  for  the  remainder,  which  ticket  was  received  as  cash  in  the  payment  of 
rent.  Half  the  rents  of  these  tenants  were  paid  by  the  sale  of  weed.  The  driver  claims  6 d. 
from  the  tenant  for  every  load  of  weed  sold,  as  a remuneration  for  his  trouble,  and  also  expects 
a present  of  potatoes  in  the  course  of  the  year.  When  weed  is  drifted  the  tenants  of  the  town- 
land  who  have  the  permission  of  taking  it  divide  it  among  themselves.  It  is  generally  applied 
for  potatoes,  and  its  influence  extends  to  the  succeeding  crop  of  wheat  or  oats.  The  rack  mostly 
consists  of  Fucus  vesiculosus  and  Fucus  serratus,  growing  between  high  and  low  water,  and 
Laminaria  digitata  and  Laminaria  saccharina,  in  deeper  water;  Tortera  marina  is  also 
found  among  the  drift.  The  weed  obtained  in  the  summer  season  is  carefully  dried,  and  in 
that  state  is  kept  over  till  the  season  for  tillage  arrives.  In  the  winter  it  is  generally  put  on  the 
land  wet,  and  is  left,  exposed  till  the  land  is  ploughed  in  the  spring,  when  it  is  found  in  a great 
measure  to  have  melted  away.  The  Fucus  nodosus  is  put  into  heaps  to  rot  before  it  is  applied, 
but  this  mode  is  exclusively  adopted  with  that  description  of  weed.  The  thick  stems  of  the 
Laminaria  digitata,  which  are  as  large,  as  a man’s  wrist,  and  from  a foot  to  a yard  long,  are 
not  used  for  the  purposes  of  manure,  but  are  cut  into  pieces,  dried,  and  burned  into  kelp,  that 
being  considered  the  most  profitable  application.  It  is  generally  used  for  the  potato  crop ; in 
some  few  instances  that  which  has  been  dried  has  been  applied  for  corn,  but  the  latter  practice 
is  not  considered  so  beneficial  as  the  former.  Laurence  Egan  stated  the  weight  of  a load  of 
weed,  which  he  purchased  for  £1.  3s.  6 d.,  to  be  24  cwt. ; having  no  horse  of  his  own,  the  cost 
before  he  got  it  home  was  £1.  7s.  6 d.  This  load  was  put  on  a rood  and  a half  of  ground : if  fair 
play  is  given  to  the  land  it  ought  to  have  four  such  loads  to  the  acre.” — (Mr.  Fr.  Barber.) 

“ I have  great  objections  to  the  use  of  rack ; the  constant  application  of  salt  (and  the  weed 

is  little)  must  force  the  soil,  and  greatly  deteriorate  it.” — (Mr.  Dodwell.) 

Neither  bones,  salt,  soot,  rape,  nor  malt  dust,  are  used  as  manures, — sea-sands. 

The  fences  mostly  consist  of  dry  stone  walls,  or  banks  of  earth.  On  Sir  R.  G.  Booth’s 
estate  it  is  endeavoured  to  cause  the  tenants  to  raise  banks,  with  ditches,  and  to  plant  them 
with  thorns,  not  only  because  it  would  form  a better  fence,  and  in  time  become  a shelter,  but 

because  it  would  assist  in  draining  the  land. — (Mr  .Dodwell.) On  Mr.  Wynne’s  estate 

there  are  many  good  white-thorn  fences.  The  meerings  are  made  by  the  tenants,  at  their 
own  expense.  Sometimes  the  landlord  gives  the  thorns;  they  are  a constant  source  of 
expense  to  the  farmers ; generally  speaking  the  meerings  are  all  thrown  down  in  winter,  and 
have  to  be  rebuilt  in  spring ; they  frequently  lead  to  much  litigation  and  quarrelling.  The 
losses  from  trespass  are  considerable ; great  damage  is  frequently  done  by  pigs  in  turning 
up  the  pasture  in  winter,  and  sometimes  nearly  destroying  it  as  such.  — (Rev.  Mr! 

Brennan,  p.  p.) The  witnesses  do  not  think  that  the  amount  expended  in  litigation,  and 

that  arising  from  the  loss  of  property,  &c.,  would  be  sufficient  to  form  permanent  fences ; some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  condition  of  the  fences  when  it  is  stated  that  hardly  a horse, 
sheep,  or  pig  can  be  seen,  which  has  not  its  legs  tied  with  a soogan  to  prevent  it  from  tres- 
passing. The  damage  is  valued  by  sworn  appraisers  appointed  by  the  parish.  The  very 
gardens  are  subject  to  trespass;  but  in  winter  they  have  little  in  them,  when  trespasses  are 
most  common. 

A small  portion  of  land  is  subject  to  inundation  from  very  high  spring  tides;  there  is  a 
lake,  that  of  Glencar,  between  the  Benbullien  and  Copes  mountains,  the  overflowing  of 
which  covers  from  500  to  1,000  acres  in  this  barony.  No  complaint  is  made  of  the  winter 
floods,  but  when  they  occur  in  the  summer  season  the  hay  is  frequently  spoiled  and  carried 

away.— (Mr.  Dodwell.) This  land,  if  free  from  water,  would  be  better  adapted  for  grazing 

than  tillage;  the  hay  produced  on  it  is  of  a coarse  description.  Very  few  attempts  have 
been  made  to  improve  the  course  of  the  rivers.  Sir  R.  G.  Booth,  Bart.,  has  expended  £500  in 
improving  a river  on  the  Ballinbrelick  estate,  and  no  other  instance  can  be  mentioned. — 

(Mr.  Dodwell.) The  mills  generally  are  great  impediments;  the  weir  at  Drumcliffe 

bridge  has  been  broken  down  by  the  peasantry  on  account  of  the  injury  it  occasioned  to 

theirlandby  keeping  up  the  water. — (Mr.  James  Barber.) On  account  of  the  injury  which 

it  does  to  the  land  I endeavoured  to  purchase  the  lease  of  a mill  on  Sir  R.  G.  Booth’s  estate. 
It  has  only  a life  of  60  years  in  it,  at  £5  a-year,  and  is  certainly  not  worth  more  than  £12 
a-year;  I have  offered  £180  for  the  remainder  of  the  lease,  which  has  been  refused. — (Mr. 

Dodwell.) In  some  cases  land  would  repay  the  expenditure  of  capital  on  drainage ; the 

lands  mentioned  as  being  overflowed  by  the  lake  of  Glencar  would,  for  once  every  four  or 
five  years  the  hay  is  destroyed.  No  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  employment 
the  improvement  of  the  rivers  would  afford,  but  for  a time  it  would  employ  a considerable 

number  of  men. — (Mr.  Dodivell.) Fevers  and  agues  are  not  prevalent  here.  There  is 

some  clayey  soil,  but  there  is  not  much  wet  bog,  except  on  Lord  Palmerston’s  estate  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  barony.  The  bog  might  be  drained  at  an  expense  of  £2.  5 s.  per  acre  ■ 
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the  clay  soils  at  a cost  of  £3  ; but  in  the  low  lands  the  expense  would  not  he  less  than  £5 

per  acre.— (Mr.  Patterson.) Is.  per  perch  for  the  cross  drain,  and  2s.  for  the  main  one 

are  the  prices  usually  paid.  The  want  of  leases  may  be  stated  as  one  impediment  to  money 
being  laid  out,  the  farmers  who  possess  a little  capital  not  being  inclined  to  lay  it  out  on 
land  of  which,  perhaps,  they  may  be  dispossessed  the  ensuing  year. — (Rev.  Mr.  Brennan  v p 1 

Draining  would  greatly  repay  the  outlay  of  capital,  even  at  the  present  rate  of  produce- 

nothing  would  pay  better.— (Mr.  F.  Barber .) Even  were  drainage  generally  adopted 

in  the  district  the  witnesses  consider  that  it  would  not  afford  employment  to  all  the  able- 
bodied;  the  population  is  too  great. 

For  the  Names  of  those  toho  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  8. 

The  number  of  acres  in  this  barony  is  stated  by  the  baronial  collector  to  be  26,000 ; the  quan- 
tity of  common,  bog,  and  waste,  is  inconsiderable.  The  acre  hitherto  used  has  been  the  Irish 
plantation  acre,  but  the  English  imperial  acre  is  now  generally  used  in  new  leases ; full  two- 
thirds  of  the  barony  are  under  tillage.  The  largest  quantity  of  land  held  by  a tillage  farmer 
is  400  acres.  Tillage  farms  may  be  divided  into  three  classes;  those  from  10  to  30  acres- 
and  from  30  to  80 ; and  from  80  to  300.  The  first  mentioned,  or  smallest  class,  is  by  far  the' 
most  numerous.  The  largest  quantity  of  land  held  by  a grazier  is  700  or  800  acres,  now 
occupied  by  the  proprietor  as  a grazing  farm,  and  composed  of  several  tillage  farms,  which  he 
threw  into  one,  and  laid  down  to  grass : grazing  farms  are  all  large,  full  200  acres  on  the 
average,  and  this  renders  grazing  very  injurious  to  employment,  because,  independently  of  the 
destruction  of  employment  caused  by  converting  tillage  land  into  grass,  the  extent  of  the 
grazier’s  business  enables  him  to  do  with  very  few  hands,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  form 
he  occupies. 

The  gross  produce  of  grass  land,  in  dairy,  meat,  and  wool,  is  much  less  than  the  gross  produce 
of  grain  and  root  crops  in  tillage,  but  the  net  produce  or  profit  has  of  late  years  been  much 
greater. 


Course  of  Tillage. 

Grain  Crops. 
Mode  of  Culture. 


Artificial  Grasses 
and  Roots. 


The  soil  of  this  barony  is  generally  of  rather  a strong  stiff  description  ; in  many  places  a 
strong  clay,  varying  from  a middle  to  a good  quality.  If  is,  however,  generally  drained  without 
difficulty,  and  not  so  wet  as  its  outward  appearance  would  indicate,  as  it  usually  rests  upon  a 
sound  dry  substratum,  and  is  much  mixed  up  with  large  stones,  and  minute  particles  of  sand, 
which  keep  it  open,  and  enable  it  to  diy  and  pulverize  very  easily.  The  best  proof  of  this  is 
that  turnips  are  found  to  succeed  upon  every  part  of  the  barony  where  they  have  been  tried  - 
the  soil  is  therefore  generally  lit  for  every  kind  of  usual  crop  and  system  in  improved  hus- 
bandry. The  soil  is  decidedly  improving  in  quality  with  the  general  march  of  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  of  late  years,  and  has  reached  this,  like  most  other,  districts.  Taking 
all  sorts  of  produce,  much  more  is  raised  now  than  formerly. 

The  course  of  crops  usual  in  this  district  is,  first  year,  potatoes  (manured  for) ; second, 
wheat;  third,  oats  or  barley;  fourth,  clover  or  vetches;  fifth,  fallow, or  potatoes,  if  they  have 
manure  for  them ; sixth,  wheat,  green  crops  and  potatoes  are  increasing,  and  fallow 
diminishing.  One-third  of  a farm  is  generally  appropriated  to  corn  crops,  one-third  to 
grazing,  and  the  other  third  to  hay,  and  other  fodder  and  potatoes.  Sheep  not  being  a per- 
manent stock  here,  but  only  bought,  in  the  autumn,  and  sold  again  in  the  following  spring 
or  summer,  are  included  in  the  grazing  part  of  the  farm. 

In  1832  wheat,  grown  in  this  district  sold  for  £1.  4s.  to  £1.  Ss.  per  barrel;  in  1833  for 
£1.  ltf.to  £1.  4s. ; and  in  1834  for  19 .y.  and  £1.  The  wheat  of  this  district  is  generally 
considered  of  the  first  quality,  even  in  the  Dublin  market. 

Manure  is  not  generally  applied  to  fallow,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  decrease  of  fallows, 
wheat  is  now  as  much  grown  after  potatoes  as  after  fallow.  The  crop  is  usually  weeded  in 
June,  the  cost  of  weeding  being  from  5s.  to  8s.  per  acre,  but  this  varies  much  according  to  the 
state  of  the  ground.  After  a fallow  land  Is  so  clean  that,  the  next  crop  requires  little  or  no 
weeding ; the  seed  is  generally  prepared  against  smut  by  pickling  it  (in  salt  water  or  urine),  and 
then  liming  it;  one  barrel  per  acre  is  the  usual  quantity  of  seed  sown  (about  the  same  pro- 
portion as  is  usual  in  England),  but  this  varies  greatly  according  to  the  season,  state  of  the 
land,  earlmess  or  lateness  of  sowing,  &c.  The  crop  is  generally  both  rolled  and  carefully 
weeded,  and  the  farmers  are  described  as  being  extremely  particular  and  careful  as  to  the 
proper  time  and  manner  of  cutting  and  securing  their  crops.  The  peasantry  are  never  asked 
to  work  to  the  neglect  of  their  own  crops,  and,  even  if  asked,  would  not  do  it.  It  does  some- 
times happen  that  they  postpone  to  a late  period  the  sowing  of  their  crops ; this,  however, 
does  not  arise  from  their  being  employed  working  for  farmers,  but  from  their  waiting  for 
horses  to  prepare  the  land  for  the  seed.  The  corn  of  small  farmers  is  generally  threshed 
immediately,  and  even  that  of  most  large  farmers  also,  and  it  arises  from  the  union  of  the 
landlord’s  pressure  on  them  for  rent,  with  their  own  necessities  to  pay  for  labour  and  other 
outgoings,  and  the  consequent  loss  is  often  very  great  from  the  momentary  pressure  on  the 
market.  The  landlord  sometimes  takes  the  crop  home  to  his  own  haggard  as  security  for  the 
rent,  but  he  allows  the  tenant  to  thresh  it  at  any  time  at  which  he  can  get  the  best  price  for 
it.  There  are  plenty  of  excellent  markets  here; — Dublin,  Balbriggan,  and  Drogheda.  The 
refuse  wheat  only,  and  some  oats,  are  reserved  of  his  own  crop  for  the  peasant’s  own  use ; 
potatoes  form  his  chief  food,  and  he  is  often  obliged  even  to  sell  the  whole  of  his  oats  in  the 
autumn  and  winter,  and  to  buy  oatmeal  in  the  spring  and  summer  at  a higher  price. 

Clover  and  vetches  are  generally  grown,  but  trefoil  and  rye-grass  the  farmers  consider  to 
suit  only  certain  kinds  of  soil.  Turnips  are  grown  only  to  a very  small  extent  by  a few 
gentlemen  and  large  farmers,  and  that  only  for  cattle-feeding.  A small  piece  of  mangel- 
wurzel  is  grown  by  one  or  two  private  gentlemen,  and  a few  peas  and  beans  are  beginning  to 
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be  sown.  These,  with  turnips,  mangel-wurzel,  and  improved  descriptions  of  wheat,  have  been 
lately  introduced,  but  none  of  them  extensively  as  yet,  except  white  wheat  from  England. 
They  have  all,  however,  succeeded  perfectly.  The  peasantry  are  now  beginning  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  advantage  of  an  alternation  of  crops.  They  cultivate  clover  and  other  grasses 
much  as  the  larger  farmers  do.  Deficiencies  in  the  potato  crop  have  of  late  years  been  of 
frequent  occurrence  : on  this  subject  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner  made  very  particular 
inquiry  among  the  farmers  when  taking  a survey  of  the  barony,  as  well  as  of  all  the  farmers 
who  attended  at  the  public  examination,  but  nothing  conclusive  or  satisfactory  could  be 
elicited.  It  was,  as  in  England  and  Scotland,  attributed  by  some  to  the  seed  potatoes  heating 
on  board  of  ship,  or  being  damaged  by  salt  water ; and  by  others  to  disease  in  the  seed, 
insects  bred  in  the  soil,  frost,  and  cold  winds  at  the  time  of  planting,  &c.  In  fact  the  same 
contradiction  appeared  both  as  to  the  cause  and  the  remedy,  although  the  various  agricultural 
societies  In  Ireland  had  afforded  premiums  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  evil,  and  the  means  of 
preventing  it.  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  seed ; all  the  growers  change  their  seed 
occasionally,  getting  it  from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  often  from  England  and  Scotland. 
They  find  the  greatest  benefit  from  this  practice,  and  go  to  considerable  expense  to  pursue  it. 
The  vicinity  of  shipping-ports  saves  the  small  holders  from  the  necessity  of  paying  any 
exorbitant  price  for  this  change  of  seed.  There  are  three  descriptions  of  potatoes  cultivated 
here — the  apples,  the  cups,  and  the  lumpers.  The  first-named  are  of  the  best  quality,  but 
produce  the  least  in  quantity ; the  cups  are  not  so  good  in  quality  as  the  apples,  but.  pro- 
duce more ; and  the  lumpers  are  the  worst  of  the  three  in  quality,  but  yield  the  heaviest 
crop.  For  these  reasons  the  apples  are  generally  sent  to  Dublin  and  other  large  towns  for 
sale.  The  cups  are  grown  for  the  consumption  of  the  smaller  towns,  and  are  eaten  by  the 
larger  farmers,  and  the  few  of  the  small  occupiers  and  labourers  who  are  in  better  circum- 
stances than  the  generality  of  their  class ; and  the  lumpers  are  grown  by  large  farmers  for 
stall-feeding  cattle,  and  by  most  of  the  small  occupiers,  and  all  the  labourers  (except  a few 
in  constant  employment,  and  having  but  small  families),  for  their  own  food.  Though  most  of 
the  small  occupiers  and  labourers  grow  apples  and  cups,  they  do  not  use  them  themselves, 
with  the  few  exceptions  mentioned,  except  as  holiday  fare,  and  as  a little  indulgence  on  par- 
ticular occasions.  They  can  only  afford  to  consume  the  lumpers  or  coarsest  quality  them- 
selves, on  account  of  the  much  larger  produce,  and  consequent  cheapness,  of  that  sort.  The 
apples  yield  10  to  15  per  cent,  less  than  the  cups,  and  the  cups  10  to  15  per  cent,  less  than 
the  lumpers,  making  a difference  of  20  to  30  per  cent,  between  the  produce  of  the  best  and 
the  worst  qualities.  To  illustrate  the  practice  and  the  feeling  of  the  country  in  this  respect 
the  following  occurrence  was  related  by  one  of  the  witnesses  : — A landlord,  in  passing  the 
door  of  one  of  his  tenants,  a small  occupier,  who  was  in  arrears  with  his  rent,  saw  one  of  his 
daughters  washing  potatoes  at  the  door,  and,  perceiving  that  they  w:ere  of  the  apple  kind, 
asked  her  if  they  were  intended  for  her  dinner.  Upon  being  answered  that  they  were,  he 
entered  the  house,  and  asked  the  tenant  what  he  meant  by  eating  apple  potatoes  when  they 
were  fetching  so  good  a price  in  Dublin,  and  while  he  did  not  pay  him  (the  landlord)  his 
rent?  The  cultivation  of  potatoes  has  of  late  increased  very  much,  the  chief  reason 
being  the  introduction  or  increasing  use  of  bog-earth  (peat),  sea-sand,  sea- weed,  and  lime, 
for  manure,  and  the  great  increase  of  population,  and  of  stall-feeding,  the  first  causes 
enabling  and  the  latter  ones  inducing  the  occupier  of  land  to  increase  greatly  the  growing 
of  potatoes,  arid  to  substitute  that  crop  as  often  as  possible  for  the  ancient  practice  of  making 
fallows.  Land  is  never  burnt  here. 

By  personal  application  made  by  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner  when  making  the 
agricultural  survey  of  the  barony,  and  by  the  returns  obtained  from  farmers,  he  procured 
statements  of  the  number  of  persons  employed  and  horses  used  on  a great  variety  of  farms, 
from  which  the  following  are  selected;  the  proportion  of  grass  on  these  farms  varied  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half,  and  might,  on  the  average,  be  taken  as  one-third.  A,  a farmer,  occupying 
180  acres,  employs  15  men  and  2 boys  constantly,  and  10  to  12  horses;  B,  occupying  155 
acres,  employs  constantly  7 men  and  2 boys,  and  uses  11  horses;  C,  140  acres,  7 men,  3 
boys,  and  10  horses;  D,  80  acres,  5 men,  1 boy,  and  7 horses;  E,  35  acres,  3 men,  1 boy, 
and  4 horses;  F,  24  acres,  2 men,  1 boy,  and  3 horses;  G,  18  acres,  1 man,  1 boy,  and  2 
horses.  This  would  give  an  average  of  about  9 or  10  men  and  2 boys  constantly  employed, 
and  10  or  11  horses  used,  for  every  100  acres  of  tillage,  or  of  about  half  that  number  of  each 
for  every  100  acres  of  land  composed  of  half  tillage  and  half  pasture;  the  horses,  however,  are 
frequently  idle,  and  are,  besides,  generally  so  poor  and  badly  fed,  that,  a much  greater  number 
of  them  is  required  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Unless  when  very  hard  worked,  they  get 
nothing  but  grass  from  May  to  October,  and  hay  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  little  corn  they 
have  generally  in  spring  consists  usually  of  the  tail  or  unmarketable  part  of  the  oat  crop.  The 
horses  are  seldom  or  ever  soil’d  (fed)  with  green  clover,  and,  except  a few  vetches  occasionally, 
their  only  fare  is  to  graze  night  and  day  with  the  cows ; the  natural  consequence  is  that  they 
plough  with  four,  and  sometimes  even  six  horses,  although  they  now  generally  use  light 
well-made  ploughs  of  the  Scotch  kind.  Independently  of  the  necessity  of  this,  in  consequence 
of  the  low  condition  of  the  horses,  the  ancient  prejudice  generally  exists  here  in  favour  of  a 
large  number  of  horses,  and  against  the  two-horse  ploughing,  which,  as  usual  with  the  oppo- 
nents of  that  system,  they  assert  is  only  “ scratching”  the  ground,  and  that  it  kills  the  horses, 
&c.  Most  of  the  farmers  do  certainly  keep  several  breeding  mares  and  working  colts,  which 
are  included  in  the  number  of  horses  mentioned ; but  as  these  do  not  form  a third,  and  seldom 
a fourth  of  their  horse  stock,  they  are  still  considerable  losers  by  keeping  a number  of  poor 
half-starved  animals,  while  less  than  half  as  many  of  good  well-fed  horses  would  do  the  w'ork 
much  more  cheaply  and  more  efficiently.  The  number  of  men  and  boys  above  mentioned  only 
includes  those  constantly  employed  on  the  farms,  and  is  quite  independent  of  those  hired  at 
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busy  seasons,  such  as  harvest,  haymaking,  and  potato  setting  and  digging,  which  would  pro 
bably  amount  to  as  much  more. 

Of  the  grass  land  in  this  barony  only  a few  fields  here  and  there  are  of  the  first  quality ; the 
generality  is  of  the  second,  and  some  of  the  third.  The  small  quantity  of  the  first  quality  here 
will  fatten  a bullock  of  8 or  9 cwt.,  to  the  Irish  acre  during  summer,  and  will  carry  two 
to  three  sheep  of  18  to  25  lbs.  per  quarter  during  winter,  but  the  average  quality  of  even  the 
best  grazing  farms  is  considerably  under  this.  The  quantity  of  grazing  land  is  considerably 
increased  from  the  low  prices  of  grain,  and  the  improvement  in  those  of  wool  and  meat 
for  some  years  past ; the  same  quantity  of  land,  by  the  introduction  of  green  crops,  would  either 
rear  or  fatten  three  or  four  times  the  number  of  cattle  or  sheep  that  it  would  under  the  system 
of  perpetual  grass,  and  it  would  also  furnish  10  times,  or,  more  probably,  20  or  30  times  as 
■ much  employment  to  the  labouring  classes,  both  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crops  and  in  feeding 
and  tending  the  stock  in  stalls  and  yards.  The  land  would  be  equally  benefitted  by  the 
immense  increase  of  manure  which  that  system  produces,  and  the  resources  and  riches  of  the 
country  would  be  proportionably  increased.  It  is  very  usual  to  break  up  old  grass  land  for 
con  acre ; such  land,  when  of  good  quality,  is  worth  from  £3  to  £4  per  acre  in  grass.  The  rent 
charged  for  the  first  and  secqnd  crop  of  potatoes  is  from  £7  to  £9  per  acre : the  greatest 
number  of  crops  taken  from  such  land  without  manure  is  two  crops  of  oats  after  one  of 
potatoes,  or  one  of  oats  after  two  of  potatoes.  In  potatoes  the  second  crop  is  as  good  or  better 
than  the  first,  from  the  rotting  of  the  sod  ; but  the  second  crop  of  oats  produces  one-third  or 
one-half  less  than  the  first  did:  when  the  farmer,  as  in  this  case,  lets  the  con  acre  land  all 
ready  to  put  in  the  seed,  he,  of  course,  gets  it  back  in  a much  worse  state  as  to  heart,  on 
account  of  the  crop  which  has  been  taken  out  of  it,  potatoes  being  a very  exhausting  crop; 
with  respect  to  cleanliness,  however,  the  land  would  be  in  good  order  after  a crop  of  potatoes 
if  the  grower  had  properly  hoed,  earthed  up,  and  weeded  the  crop ; but,  when  the  tenant 
furnishes  the  manure,  the  land  is  better  when  returned  to  the  farmer  than  when  he  let  it.  The 
tenant  usually  gets  possession  when  it  is  ready  to  receive  the  seed,  from  March  to  April,  but,  if  he 
manures  and  tills  it  himself,  it  is  given  to  him  much  sooner  for  that  purpose.  The  time  for 
clearing  off  the  crop  is  generally  the  1st  of  November,  because  wheat  usually  succeeds  to  con  acre 
potatoes,  and  must  be  sown  by  that  time.  Con  acre  land  is  seldom  let  for  more  than  one  season, 
but  if  it  were  let  for  three  seasons  or  years  successively  a reduction  of  about  20  per  cent,  would 
probably  be  made  in  the  rent  charged  for  the  whole  of  the  term. 

On  grazing  farms  hardly  so  much  as  one  person  is  employed  to  every  100  acres,  while  on 
tillage  farms  the  number  varies  from  5 to  6,  on  the  worst,  up  to  15  or  more  on  the  best 
cultivated. 

The  herds  or  stock-keepers  and  shepherds  on  such  farms  have  potato  land,  food  for  a cow, 
and  fuel,  found  them  as  part  of  their  wages ; the  land  given  them  is  not  selected  for  its 
quality,  so  as  to  give  them  the  inferior  soil,  but  merely,  with  reference  to  convenience.  The 
population  in  grazing  districts  are  far  less  comfortable  and  worse  employed  than  those  in  tillage 
districts,  the  population  being  always  far  too  great  for  the  very  little  employment  furnished  by 
grazing  farms. 

As  already  stated,  the  comparatively  high  and  the  steadier  prices  of  stock  and  meat  have 
caused  much  tillage  land  to  be  converted  to  grass.  Supposing  the  prices  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce to  be  as  follow — wheat  £l  per  barrel,  or  1*.  per  stone,  and  beef  £2  per  cwt.,  oats 
8s.  6 d.  for  14  stone,  barley  11s.  6 d.  for  16  stone,  bere  12s.  6 d.,  and  wool  at  £1.  5s.  per  stone, 
mutton  at  6 d.  per  lb.,  and  lambs  at  £1  each; — at  these  prices  grazing  is  found  much  more 
profitable  here  than  tillage,  or  rather  than  tillage  as  it  is  pursued  in  this  district,  and  in  too 
many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner  must  here  observe 
that  this  arises  from  the  detective  mode  of  farming  pursued  here,  and  not  from  any  necessity, 
even  under  such  circumstances,  for  laying  land  permanently  to  grass,  since  as  much  stock,  or 
more,  may  be  bred  or  fed,  by  means  of  green  and  root  crops,  on  a farm  entirely  under  tillage, 
as  on  a grazing  one  of  the  same  extent,  independently  of  the  excellent  crops  of  grain  which 
always  follow'  the  cultivation  of  green  and  root  crops,  and  the  manure  they  produce.  If  the 
difference  in  profit  between  tilling  and  grazing  were  to  go  on  increasing  in  the  same  ratio  as  they 
have  done  for  the  last  three  years,  it  would  certainly  create  a general  convulsion  in  the  coun- 
try if  the  present  imperfect  system  of  husbandry  were  continued,  because  the  proprietor  or 
farmer,  not  knowing  how'  (or  not  practising  it)  to  feed  stock  by  any  other  means  than  laying 
land  down  to  grass,  he  would  fly  to  that  practice  as  his  only  resource  against  the  low'  prices  of 
grain.  This  w'ould  proportionally  diminish,  and  almost  annihilate,  employment,  and,  as  a 
whole  people  will  not  quietly  die  of  starvation,  the  poor  would  finish  by  helping  themselves. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proprietors  and  farmers  did  not  proceed  to  lay  land  down  to  grass, 
from  the  fear  of  the  consequences  above  mentioned,  they  would  themselves  be  ruined  by  the 
lovv  prices  of  grain,  which,  under  their  present  system  of  farming,  would  not  pay  them  for 
tilling.  Throughout  the  whole  country,  in  fact,  both  of  these  causes  and  effects  may  already 
be  seen,  to  a certain  extent,  in  actual  operation.  The  only  check  which  such  a progress  of 
events  w'ould  receive  would  be  from  the  natural  adjustment  between  supply  and  demand. 
The  continued  conversion  of  tillage  land  to  grass  w'ould  eventually  render  the  supply  of  mejit 
too  abundant,  and  that  of  corn  not  sufficiently  so  for  the  demand,  which  would  occasion  a 
revulsion  of  prices  in  each,  and  lead  to  a proportionate  change  in  the  farmer’s  system,  unless 
these  natural  effects  on  prices  were  counteracted  by  extraneous  causes,  such  as  a very  large 
importation  of  foreign  corn,  &c.  The  small  farmers,  in  some  parts  of  this  barony,  very  com- 
monly  possess  orchards  or  kitchen- gardens,  selling  their  produce;  this  is  to  a still  greater 
extent  the  case  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  but  in  most  cases  those  persons  should 
rather  be  called  “ fruit-growers”  and  “ market  gardeners”  than  “ small  farmers,”  as  the 
land  they  occupy  for  other  than  garden  purposes  is  generally  very  trifling.  The  chief  dis- 
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trict  in  which  fruit-growing  is  carried  on  is  at  and  near  Gormanstown,  on  the  borders  of  this 
barony,  and  it  exhibits  an  example  of  persevering  and  successful  industry  which  is  probably 
not  to  be  exceeded  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  land  of  these  small  occupiers  (holding 
from  one  or  two  to  ten  acres  each)  is  manured  with  sea-weed  and  sea-sand  once  a-year,  and  the 
whole  of  it  dug  over  twice  a-year.  The  land  is  planted  with  cherry,  apple,  and  a few  plum  and 
pear  trees,  with  rows  of  raspberries,  gooseberries,  and  currants,  between  them : the  only  market 
for  their  fruit  is  Dublin,  which  is  distant  from  16  to  20  Irish  miles  (21  to  26  English)  ; but 
when  fruit  sold  well,  some  years  ago,  they  have  made  as  much  as  £100  per  acre,  gross  produce 
of  their  fruit.  Their  business  is  now  unfortunately  very  much  depressed  from  the  united  effects 
of  cholera  (which  has  greatly  diminished  the  consumption  of  fruit  in  Dublin  for  the  last  year  or 
two),  and  of  the  Excise  regulations,  which  have  put  an  end  to  the  chief  consumption  of 
raspberries.  This  kind  of  fruit  was  used  in  very  large  quantities  by  spirit-dealers,  to  give  an 
agreeable  flavour  to  whiskey  and  other  spirits ; but  the  Excise  officers,  finding  that,  from  the 
increase  of  quantity  which  the  raspberries  caused  in  the  spirits,  it  occasioned  great  variations  in 
the  stock,  seized  the  surplus,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice,  and  it  of  course  produced 
that  effect.  Notwithstanding  the  present  stagnation  in  their  trade,  these  fruit-growers  are  still 
a pattern  to  the  whole  country.  The  beautiful  neatness  of  their  houses,  fences,  and  gardens — 
the  clean  whitewashed  walls,  the  roses  and  the  woodbines  trained  round  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, the  flowers  in  the  little  front  garden,  and  the  good  order  and  quality  of  the  thatch,  with 
its  well-plastered  seams,  would  all  do  credit  to  the  best  districts  in  England,  and  the  traveller 
might  almost  fancy  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  Kentish  fruit-growers.  This  is  the  best  proof 
of  what  the  Irish  peasantry  are  capable  of  doing  when  their  industry  and  perseverance  are 
rewarded ; for  these  little  garden  lands  have  been  entirely  created  and  brought  to  their  pre- 
sent state  of  production  by  the  unaided  exertions  of  the  tenants — they  feeling  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  their  landlord  not  to  fear  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  their  immense  improve- 
ments and  outlay  to  raise  their  rents  accordingly  at  the  expiration  of  their  leases.  This 
confidence  is  said  to  have  been  fully  justified  by  his  conduct.  The  land  cultivated  in  this 
barony  by  small  occupiers,  who  are  a kind  of  market  gardeners,  is  chiefly  used  for  growing 
early  potatoes,  carrots,  &c.,  and  is  situated  at  and  near  Skerries.  Their  ground  is  beautifully 
tilled,  and  annually  manured  with  sea-weed  collected  by  immense  labour,  the  men  having 
often  to  stand  up  to  their  shoulders  in  the  water  to  get  it.  Dublin,  distant  11  to  14  Irish 
miles,  is  their  only  market ; but  they  have  made  as  high  as  £60  per  acre  gross  produce  of 
their  vegetables. 

There  are  no  dairy  farms  in  this  barony ; the  farmers  make  each  only  a little  fresh  butter 
for  market ; of  this  about  half  is  of  the  first,  and  half  of  the  second  quality : little  or  no  butter 
is  firkined  : no  cheese  is  made  here. 

Many  sheep  are  bought  in,  in  the  autumn,  in  this  district,  and  sold  the  following  spring, 
summer,  or  autumn ; but  none  are  ever  reared.  They  are  either  full-grown  wethers  to  feed,  or 
ewes,  from  which  the  lambs  are  fatted  and  sold  the  following  spring,  and  the  mothers  after- 
wards also  fatted  and  sold  off.  The  breed  generally  in  use  is  the  old  Irish  breed,  crossed  with, 
and  greatly  improved  by,  the  Leicester,  so  that  they  are  all  now  half-bred ; they  are  a full-sized 
sheep,  weighing  from  20  to  25  lbs.  per  quarter.  The  stock  bought  in  is  little,  if  at  all,  larger 
than  formerly,  but  there  is  a very  great  improvement  in  all  other  respects,  as  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  both  meat  and  wool,  and  being  fit  for  market  at  an  earlier  age.  They  are  gene- 
rally fit  for  market  at  three  years  old.  Sheep  are  seldom  kept  on  farms  smaller  than  100  acres; 
a few,  however,  used  formerly  to  be  kept  by  small  occupiers,  and  the  practice  seems  now  to 
be  recommencing. 

Sheep  might  be  kept  on  nearly  the  whole  of  the  barony,  even  in  its  present  state,  though 
there  are  many  parts  which  draining  would  greatly  improve  for  sheep-feeding.  The  small 
farmer  seldom  has  means  to  drain  to  any  extent,  not  receiving  any  assistance  whatever  from 
his  landlord  towards  this  most  urgent  and  important  of  improvements.  Sheep  are  very  seldom 
subject  to  rot  here,  both  from  their  not  being  kept  long,  and  the  soil  not  being  very  wet,  al- 
though heavy,  in  consequence  of  the  number  and  the  depth  of  the  ditches.  When  rot  does 
occur  it  arises  from  want  of  drainage. 

The  price  ofwool  is  now  about  £1  per  stone  ; a year  or  two  ago  it  was  as  high  as  £1.  5s. 
and  £1.  6s. ; seven  years  ago  it  was  only  worth  from  10s.  to  12s.  The  weight  of  the  clip  is 
about  5jlbs.  for  ewes,  and  7 lbs.  for  wethers,  when  full  grown. 

The  breed  of  cattle  has  been  very  much  improved,  especially  within  the  last  six  or  seven 
years.  The  breed  now  in  most  request  is  the  old  Irish,  crossed  (chiefly)  with  the  Durham  or 
short- horned.  This  is  the  best  suited  to  the  district,  because  it  is  found  to  retain  the  hardiness 
of  the  native  breed,  while  it  has  acquired  much  of  the  shape  and  make,  and  the  disposition 
to  fatten,  the  earlier  maturity,  and  the  other  valuable  peculiarities,  of  the  Durhams.  The  price 
paid  for  letting  bulls  is  from  2s.  6 d.  to  1 0s.  6 d.,  according  to  the  breed  and  quality.  Good 
bulls  are  so  seldom  sold  here  that  their  value  is  not  known.  The  few  imported  from  England, 
or  purchased  from  the  breeders  of  pure  English  stock  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  fetch  very  high 
prices,  but  are  only  bought  by  wealthy  proprietors.  A good  breeding  cow,  when  in  her  prime, 
just  before  having  her  second  calf,  will  bring  from  £14  to  £18.  The  cattle  bought  in  for  feeding 
come  mostly  from  the  West  and  South  of  Ireland.  They  are  now  generally  fit  for  market 
fully  a year  younger  than  formerly,  early  maturity  being  one  of  the  most  prominent  features 
of  the  improvement  of  the  breed.  Oxen  are  seldom  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  a few 
cases  they  are  used  for  ploughing,  and  bulls  are  sometimes  worked  in  carts. 

Many  more  cattle  are  now  fattened  for  export  than  were  formerly,  which  is  attributed  to 
steam  navigation,  stall-feeding,  and  the  low  price  of  grain.  The  average  weight  of  beasts, 
when  fat,  is  about  5 cwt.,  two-thirds  of  them  being  cows.  Cattle  are  fit  for  slaughter  generally 
at  from  three  to  four  years  old. 
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Artificial  feeding  is  known  and  practised  by  many,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  fat  stock  is 
still  grass-fed.  The  hay  with  which  the  cattle  are  fed  in  winter  is  of  natural  grass.  The 
quality,  as  far  as  the  soil  is  concerned,  is  good,  but  it  is  frequently  badly  got  up.  The  usual 
quantity  is  about  three  tons  per  Irish  acre.  Store  cattle  in  winter  are  generally  kept  loose  in 
yards,  and  have  sometimes  open  sheds  to  run  under,  but  not  usually.  In  the  fields  the  hedges 
generally  afford  the  stock  tolerably  good  shelter,  but  yards  are  usually  miserably  deficient  in 
shelter  for  cattle. 

The  price  of  cattle  has  increased  of  late  years,  especially  of  store  cattle,  which  have  advanced 
10  to  15  per  cent.  There  has  been  little  variation  in  fat  stock. 

' The  dairy  cows  are  usually  bred  here,  not  brought  from  other  districts.  They  are  gene- 
rally of  the  old  Irish  breed,  crossed  with  Devons,  long-horned,  or  Leicesters,  or  Ayrshires-  a 
. few  pure  Kerries  and  Ayrshires  are  found,  but  the  most  usual  breeds  are  as  above.  The 
quantity  of  milk  given  by  the  best  cows  of  this  district  is  about  12  quarts  at  a meal,  when  in 
full  milk,  being  milked  twice  a-day ; a cow  will  give  about  140  lbs.  of  butter  in  the  year,  but,  if 
fed  with  roots  during  the  winter,  she  will  give  from  160  to  170  lbs.  No  cheese  is  made  here. 

The  farm-houses,  buildings,  and  sheds,  are  very  bad  and  insufficient  upon  all  farms.  Thev 
are  thought  to  be  improving  upon  the  larger  farms,  but  very  little  among  small  occupiers.  3 

Rents  within  the  last  four  or  five,  or  even  10  or  12  years,  have  not  sensibly  either  inereased 
or  decreased.  The  chief  reason  of  their  not  being  reduced  here  as  they  have  been  reduced  in 
England,  during  the  same  period,  seems  to  be  the  immense  competition  for  land  in  Ireland 
which,  of  course,  keeps  up  rents,  especially  as  the  landlords  have  looked  almost  universally  to 
the  man  who  offered  most  for  the  land,  and  not  to  the  one  who  knew  how,  and  was  likely,  to 
farm  it  best.  The  farmer  does  not  depend  upon  any  one  production  in  particular  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  rent.  The  most  valuable  productions  are  cattle,  corn,  and  best  or  apple  potatoes. 
There  is  little  waste  on  farms  in  the  way  of  useless  fences,  headlands,  &c.  The  farmers 
plough  and  cultivate  the  land  pretty  close  up  to  the  fence,  but  every  part  of  the  fences  and 
corners  is  paid  for  as  part  of  the  land ; this,  however,  is  usually  the  case  in  all  countries. 

The  manures  in  general  use  are  lime,  sea-sand,  sea-weed,  mud,  and  scrapings  from  towns, 
but  neither  night-soil  nor  soot.  The  lime  is  burned  with  culm.  It  is  not  sufficiently  used  to 
give  the  Assistant  Commissioners  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether  a sufficient  quantity 
be  given  to  the  acre,  but  in  two  cases  they  found  that  scarcely  half  of  a proper  dressing  hail 
been  given.  Limestone  can  generally  be  had  at  a distance  of  from  three  to  five  miles,  and 
culm  to  burn  it  all  along  the  coast. 

Tenants  are  often  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  lime-quarry  on  the  estate  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  quarry  only.  In  other  cases  the  tenant  is  not  allowed  to  dig  or  sell  it  to  others  than  the 
tenants  on  the  estate,  unless  he  pays  the  proprietor  a high  rent  for  the  lime-kiln.  There  have 
also  been  instances  of  even  the  tenants  on  the  estate  being  restrained  from  the  use  of  it,  oil 
account  of  having  given  offence  to  the  landlord.  The  utility  to  the  public  of  authorising 
tenants  to  open  quarries,  mines,  and  brick-fields,  on  paying  a royalty  to  the  landlord,  would 
be  very  great,  because  whole  districts  are  often  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  those  natural 
advantages  through  the  mere  whim,  ignorance,  obstinacy,  or  avarice  of  proprietors : instances 
of  this  kind  are  very  frequent  in  all  parts  of  Ireland.  It  would  be  an  important  step  towards 
opening  and  rendering  available  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  country  ; and,  if  the  value 
of  the  royalty  were  fairly  assessed  by  impartial  and  disinterested  valuators,  no  party  could  have 
just  grounds  for  complaint.  There  is  no  want  of  either  roads  or  fuel  here,  and  additional  kilns 
would  easily  be  erected  wherever  lime  could  be  beneficially  used.  Land  is  never  burnt  here. 

Some  common  stable  and  yard  manure  is  brought  to  farms  from  the  adjoining  towns  and 
villages,  and  the  usual  charge  for  it  is  1j.  for  a small  one-horse  load,  but  it  is  seldom  to  be 
had,  as  most  of  those  upon  whose  premises  it  is  made  prefer  hiring  land  for  growing  potatoes 
to  selling  their  manure.  No  farmers,  small  or  large,  collect  sufficient  manure  for  their  ground, 
but  they  are  becoming  acquainted  with  the  various  means  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  it. 
They  are  much  improved  with  respect  to  collecting  materials  for  manure,  and  take  a great 
deal  of  trouble  in  bringing  into  their  yards  ditch-cleanings,  old  headlands,  and  banks,  bog- 
earth,  &c.,  to  mix  with  the  yard  manure.  The  quantity  of  manure  produced  is  known  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  stall-feeding  over  grazing,  and  farmers  here  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  benefit  of  it. 

Contentions  have  long  been  talcing  place  on  the  subject  of  sea- weed  along  the  whole  of  this 
coast.  Government  has  given  it  up  to  the  public  where  it  belonged  to  the  Crown,  but  private 
individuals  still  dispute  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  it;  and  when  it  belongs  to  private  persons  it 
is  strictly  watched,  and  forbidden  to  be  taken  away  by  the  public.  The  usual  price  is  2 s.  per 
one-horse  cart-load.  It  is  found  to  be  a very  fine  manure  for  potatoes,  and  especially  to  force 
an  early  crop  with.  Its  influence  extends  in  some  measure  to  the  second  crop,  but  does  not 
last  nearly  so  long  as  yard  manure.  The  second  crop  is  as  good  in  quality,  but  not  so  heavy 
as  where  yard  manure  is  used  for  the  potatoes.  It  is  genei  ally  used  fresh,  but  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  earth  and  turned  to  ferment.  Sea-sand  is  used  for  manure,  but  neither  salt,  soot, 
rape,  bones,  nor  malt-dust.  Farmers  are  beginning  to  be  alive  to  the  vital  importance  of  increas- 
ing the  quantity  of  their  manure  by  a mixture  with  earth,  lime,  or  composts,  but  it  is  not  yet 
done  as  much  as  it  might  and  should  be. 

The  fences  in  this  barony  are  generally  quickset  hedges,  but  often  mixed  with  brier  and 
other  wild  shrubs,  with  a deep  ditch,  flanked  with  furze  : meerings  are  all  made  by  the  tenants, 
the  only  exceptions  being  in  the  case  of  an  extensive  English  absentee  landlord  (the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,)  who  always  pays  the  whole  expense  of  making  new  meerings,  and  half  of  that 
of  keeping  up  old  ones,  and  one  or  two  other  landlords,  who  sometimes  assist  their  tenants  in 
making  new  meerings.  Although  the  hedges  are  generally  of  quickset,  and  therefore,  if  well 
made  at  first,  and, well  trained  during  the  first  few  years,  would  be  everlasting,  and  attended 
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with  little,  or  no  expense  afterwards,  yet,  from  the  want  of  attention  to  these  points,  they  are 
generally  imperfect  and  uneven,  and  contain  many  gaps  which  require  occasional  mending, 
which  being  done  in  a very  temporary  and  slovenly  manner,  (such  as  being  stopped  up  by 
dropping  into  it  an  armful  of  furze,  cut  from  the  flank  of  the  ditch,)  it  requires  to  be  frequently 
repeated.  The  nature  of  the  soil  also  occasions  a continual  sliding  of  the  earth  from  the  bank 
into  the  ditch,  and  a proportionate  necessity  for  clearing  out  the  latter.  The  ditches  are  gene- 
rally kept  sufficiently  well  scoured  to  give  them  a considerable  depth,  a point  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  drain  the  land  here,  which  is  naturally  rather  wet,  as  also  to  receive  the  water  from  the 
drains  which  have  been  made.  Litigation  and  losses  from  trespass  sometimes  occur,  but  not 
to  any  considerable  extent,  from  the  inefficient  state  of  these  fences.  The  amount  awarded 
within  the  last  year  at  the  petty  sessions  of  this  barony  for  all  classes  of  trespass  was  as  follows  : 


x>.  s.  a. 

Trespass  of  cattle  on  lands  and  public  roads 3 9 4 

Trespasses  under  the  game  laws 1900 


Encroaching  upon  public  roads,  contrary  to  Dun-leer  Turnpike-road  Act  5 0 0 


_ , £27  9 4 

In  many  cases  the  penalty  for  trespass  is  fixed  by  law,  but  when  it  is  not  the  amount  of 
damage  is  decided  by  reference  to  two  arbitrators,  and,  if  they  disagree,  by  calling  in  a third. 
Fines  left  to  the  discretion  of  a magistrate  are  generally  proportioned  to  the  ability  to  pay", 
though  a few  instances  of  the  contrary  are  stated  to  have  been  known;  but  the  fines  of  which 
the  amount  is  fixed  by  law  are  found  to  be  frequently  disproportionate  to  the  means  of  the 
parties  condemned,  and  the  want  of  discretion  in  the  magistracy  to  mitigate  is  often  the  cause 
of  great  hardship,  or  the  total  escape  of  the  ofFender  rather  than  subject  him  to  the  payment. 

The  gardens  of  the  poor  are  not  much  subject  to  loss  by  trespass,  as  from  the  small  extent, 
and  great  value  to  their  owners,  they  are  generally  well  fenced. 

A good  deal  of  the  land  has  been  drained,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  want  of  it.  Not  much 
land  here  is  subject  to  floods;  some  of  that,  however,  which  is  subject  to  it,  is  the  best  land 
in  the  district,  and  it  could  easily  be  remedied.  The  quality  of  hay  now  produced  on  it  is  very 
coarse : its  present  value  varies  much,  according  to  locality  and  other  circumstances,  probably 
from  10,,  to  £2  an  acre ; if  it  were  drained  it  is  thought  its  value  would  be  more  than  doubled. 
Every  expense  of  improvement  being  here  thrown  upon  the  tenant,  little  or  no  efforts  have 
been  made  to  improve  the  course  of  the  rivers  : the  benefit  of  deepening  them  and  keeping 
them  clear  would  be  immense,  and  undoubtedly  would  repay  the  expenditure  : there  are  no 
natural  impediments  in  the  rivers  of  this  district  to  prevent  such  improvements.  The  advantages 
conferred  on  England  by  the  extensive  drainings  under  the  Commission  of  Sewers  are  not 
supposed  to  be  understood  even  by  the  proprietors  here,  except  the  English  absentees,  and  a 
few  residents  who  have  lived  some  time  in  England ; the  tenants  never  heard  of  the  circum- 
stance. The  employment  given  by  such  improvements  would  absorb,  for  the  time  it  lasted 
(probably  for  several  seasons),  all  the  superabundant  labour,  even  in  the  most  populous  and 
unemployed  districts,  as  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  in  other  districts  from  similar 
causes  No  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  Drainage  Act  passed  in  1801  for  this  purpose 
I he  soil  here  is  springy  and  partially  wet,  especially  as  most  of  it  is  heavy  land.  The  ex- 
pense of  drainage  is  very  uncertain,  varying  from  £T  to  £5  per  acre.  The  impediments  to 
drainage  are, — the  short  duration  of  leases,  the  whole  expense  being  borne  by  the  tenant, 
and  the  rent  being  generally  raised,  in  consequence  of  the  improvements,  when  the  lease 
expires  ; the  poverty  of  the  tenants,  and  the  apathy,  avarice,  or  want  of  means  of  the  land- 
lord. 1 here  is  no  improvement  which  repays  its  cost  so  quickly  and  certainly  as  draining. 

1 lie  improvement  in  the  first,  two  or  three  crops  often  repays  the  expense,  and  until  land  is 
drained  no  other  improvement  can  be  made.  If  draining  were  generally  made,  it  would  give 
employment  to  even  more  than  all  the  able-bodied  in  the  district,  and  it  would  take  a con- 
siderable time  to  complete  it  ; besides  this,  it  would  very  considerably  increase  the  permanent 
quantity  of  land  under  cultivation,  by  bringing  much  ground  into  full  and  profitable  tillage 
which  could  before  be  only  partially  cultivated. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended,  the  Examination,  vide  p.  9. 

The  Irish  plantation  acre  is  the  standard  of  measure  used  in  this  district.  This  is  chieflv  a 
tiUage  district.  A farm  of  20  acres  generally  contains  15  or  16  of  tillage,  and  one  of  40  from  20 
ll  l aCje!ii  a , , , lai'gest>  or  gentlemen  farmers,  have  a much  larger  quantity  of  grass 

land  and  they  have  lately  increased  it  considerably  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  grain 
the  largest  quantity  of  tillage  held  by  one  farmer  is  about  60  acres  ; the  occupier  is  a Gen- 
tleman farmer  who  holds  altogether  about  400  acres  of  land.  The  average  size  of  a tillage 
aim  is  from  20  to  30  acres.  There  are  only  five  or  six  grazing  farms  in  this  barony ; they  are 
e gentlemen  farmers,  one  of  whom,  as  before  mentioned,  occupies  about  400  acres.  The 
grea  est  part  of  the  barony  is  held  by  small  farmers,  who  can  neither  be  called  graziers  nor 
dairy  farmers,  as  their  farms  chiefly  consist  of  tillage.  They  keep  only  a few  cows  for  the 
purpose  of  making  butter  and  rearing  stock,  and  a small  number  of  young  store  cattle  to 
consume  the  grass,  and  make  manure.  The  soil  is,  generally  speaking,  a light  soil  upon  a 
limestone  substratum,  and  is  deteriorating,  owing  to  high  rents,  low  prices,  and  the  consequent 
pressure  upon  the  farmer.  On  the  whole,  taking  into  account,  corn,  cattle,  sheep,  butter,  &c., 
there  is  less  produce  raised  now  than  there  was  formerly ; for,  although  there  may  be 
more  of  this  produce  exported  now,  it  does  not  arise  from  increased  production,  but  from  the 
greater  poverty  of  the  farmers,  which  obliges  them  to  live  more  and  more  upon  potatoes,  as 
emg  the  cheapest  food,  and  to  sell  what  they  formerly  consumed  themselves.  The  fat  heifer 
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which  the  farmer  killed  for  his  own  use  at  Christmas  must  now  be  sold  to  pay  the  rent,  and 
also,  notwithstanding  that  a good  deal  of  land  has  of  late  years  been  brought  into  cultivation 
the  total  produce  has  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  deterioration  of  the  soil,  and  thereby 
of  the  crops,  which  has  been  caused  by  the  inability  of  the  farmers  to  employ  sufficient  labour, 
manure,  &c. — (Captain  Delany,  Messrs.  T.  Cormac/c,  Campion,  and  all.) 

The  course  of  tillage  usual  in  the  district  is, — first  year,  potatoes  on  manured  land,  or  fallow 
limed : — second  year,  wheat  or  barley : — third  year,  oats  or  barley  : — in  the  fourth  year  some 
of  the  larger  farmers'  take  a crop  of  clover,  and  let  the  land  remain  in  grass  for  several  years, 
while  others  make  a fallow  in  the  fourth  year,  and  grow  wheat  the  year  after. — (Captain 
Delany  and  Mr.  Walsh.) 

The  wheat  of  this  district  ranks  as  about  third  quality  in  the  principal  market. 

« Wheat  is  very  frequently  grown  on  naked  fallow,  manured  with  lime  or  clay,  or  a compost 
of  lime  and  earth,  the  animal  manure  being  reserved  for  potatoes.” — (Captain  Delany.) — _ 
The  corn  crops  are  generally  weeded  in  J une  or  J uly,  at  an  expense  of  from  2 s.  to  4f.  per 

acre. — (Captain  Delany,  and  Mr.  Campion.) As  a preparation  to  avoid  smut,  rust,  and 

other  diseases,  the  seed  is  steeped  in  a solution  of  blue-stone,  soap-lees,  or  brine,  and  then 
limed  ; from  16  to  20  stone  of  seed  to  the  acre  is  the  usual  quantity  : it  varies  according  to 
the  quality  and  state  of  the  land,  the  season,  & c. ; if  the  ground  be  poor,  or  if  it  be  late  in  the 
season,  a greater  quantity  is  sown,  and,  if  the  reverse  be  the  case,  a lesser  quantity. — Captain 
Delany  and  Mr.  T.  Cormack  think  that  this  quantity  and  management  are  very  judicious. 
While  the  crop  is  growing  it  is  generally  rolled : the  farmers  here  are  very  particular  as  to  the 
period  for  cutting  their  crops,  and  very  careful  as  to  securing  them  in  good  order. — (Captain 

Delany.) It  frequently  occurs  that  the  peasantry,  in  their  anxiety  to  earn  by  labour,  defer 

the  cutting  of  their  own  corn,  and  thus  incur  considerable  loss  : it  is  a common  practice  for 
small  occupiers  to  leave  their  wives  and  children  to  cut  and  harvest  their  own  corn,  while  they 

go  out  to  work  for  others. — {All.) It  often  happens  that  the  peasant  defers  committing  the 

grain  to  the  earth  until  a disadvantageous  time,  sometimes  owing  to  the  want  of  seed,  some- 
times the  want  of  horses,  and  of  a sufficient  number  of  hands  to  get  the  work  done  in  a proper 
time,  as  well  as  from  the  motive  of  working  for  others  when  they  can  get  employment  at  lair 
wao-es. — “ Cottiers  alone  are  obliged  by  the  terms  of  their  tenures  to  leave  their  own  crops  to 

cut°  those  of  their  employers.” — {Michael  Hoolalian.) “The  corn  is  always  threshed 

immediately,  and  in  some  cases  the  landlord  even  puts  keepers  upon  the  crop  for  arrears 

of  rent.” — (Captain  Delany  and  Michael  Hoolahan.) From  the  excessive  momentary 

pressure  on  the  market,  there  is  in  most  years  a great  loss  to  the  tenants  ; they  also  fre- 
quently suffer  great  loss  from  being  constantly  employed  in  threshing  their  corn  at  the  time 
when  they  ought  to  be  digging  and  securing  their  potatoes. — (Messrs.  Walsh  and  S. Campion.) 
Mr.  S.  Campion  added  that  “the  latter  had  been  his  case  this  autumn.”  Land- 
lords are  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  corn  as  rent,  at  the  October  price,  with  a view  to  selling  it 
at  an  increased  price  in  spring.  The  produce  is  generally  sold  to  millers  and  dealers.  The 
peasant  seldom  or  never  reserves  any  of  the  corn  for  his  own  use ; he  has  to  sell  the  whole 
of  it  to  pay  his  rent  and  other  demands,  and  to  purchase  it  back  again  upon  credit,  both  for 
seed  and  for  his  own  consumption  if  he  can  afford  to  use  meal. — (Captain  Delany  and  others.) 

Almost  all  the  farmers,  with  the  exception  of  the  smallest  and  poorest  class  of  occupiers, 
who  have  not  money  to  buy  the  seed  for  the  purpose,  grow  clover ; but  vetches,  trefoil,  and 

rye-grass,  are  only  cultivated  by  large  farmers. — (Captain  Delany  and  Mr.  Murphy.) The 

quantity  of  turnips  and  mangel-wurzel  grown  is  very  trifling,  and  that  only  by  one  or  two 
Gentlemen,  those  gentlemen,  and  some  of  the  farmers  present,  assigning  as  a reason  for  their 
not  cultivating  turnips,  that  they  were  very  subject  to  depredation,  and  obliged  to  be  watched. 
No  new  plants  have  been  recently  introduced ; the  only  improvement  of  this  kind  is  that  clover 
has  been  much  more  generally  cultivated  by  all  classes  of  farmers,  instead  of  being  confined 
to  gentlemen  and  large  farmers,  as  was  previously  the  case.  “ The  peasantry  have  very  little,  if 
any,  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  an  alternation  of  crops : clover  is  the  only  crop  besides 
potatoes  of  which  they  have  any  knowledge  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  as  yet  cultivated  but  by 

a very  few  of  them,  and  only  within  the  last  three  or  four  years.” — (Mr.  Murphy.) Partial 

deficiencies  in  the  potato  crop  are  very  frequent  this  year ; the  deficiency  is  supposed  to  extend 
to  about  one-third  of  the  whole  crop.  These  partial  failures  arise  chiefly  from  the  state  of  the 
weather,  such  as  from  frost,  drought,  and  wet. — (Captain  Delany,  Messrs.  Walsh  and  S.  Cam- 
pion.)  There  is  not  so  much  care  taken  in  the  selection  of  seed  as  there  ought  to  be ; the 

farmers  only  use  that  of  their  own  growth,  and  they  do  not  change  it  from  one  description 
of  soil  to  another  as  frequently  as  they  might,  and  ought  to  do. — (Captain  Delany  and  others.) 
Advantage  is  frequently  taken  of  the  small  holders  by  charging  an  exorbitant  price  for  seed 
taken  on  credit,  when  they  have  not  money  to  purchase  in  the  market ; when  seed  potatoes 
are  selling  at  5s.  per  barrel  these  poor  people  are  charged  from  6s.  6d.  to  7s.,  or  more. 
Mr.  S.  Campion  observed,  “ I was  obliged  to  sell  all  my  potatoes,  and  only  got  2s.  per 
barrel  for  them,  and  was  obliged  to  give  5s.  for  as  many  of  them  back  again  upon  credit 
as  I wanted  for  seed.”  Lumpers  are  the  sort  of  potato  usually  cultivated  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  peasantry,  because  they  are  the  most  productive  kind,  and  will  grow  upon 
the  worst  land,  and  with  the  least  and  most  common  manure ; and,  also,  because  much  of  the 
land  here  will  not  grow  the  “ cup”  potato,  being  supposed  “to  be  tired  of  them.” — {All.)- 
The  small  occupiers  with  families  only  grow  as  much  potatoes  as  will  do  for  the  consumption  ot 
themselves  and  their  pigs,  and  other  live  stock.  If  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  has  increased 
at  all,  it  certainly  has  not  increased  as  much  as  the  population.  Although  there  may  be  more 
acres  of  potatoes  sown  now  than  formerly,  the  total  produce  is  probably  not  greater,  because  the 
crops  are  not  now  so  good  as  they  used  to  be.” — (Captain  Delany.) 

The  few  farms  in  this  barony  which  are  almost  exclusively  composed  of  grazing  land  are 
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large  ancl  occupied  by  gentlemen  farmers ; only  one  farm  in  this  barony  contains  any  feeding  Nature  and 

land  of  the  first,  quality,  and  it  does  not  amount  to  100  acres.  It  would  “ carry  a bullock  of  State  of 
7 cwt.  or  8 cwt.  and  two  or  three  sheep  of  241b.  per  quarter  upon  every  1 J acre  in  summer,  and  Agriculture. 

about  sheep  per  acre  during  the  winter.” — (Captain  Delany  and  Mr.  Murphy .) There  ~ 

has  been  little  or  no  alteration  in  the  quantity  of  grazing  land  during  the  last  five  years ; just  ,,  Letter. 
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now,  however,  some  of  the  large  farmers  are  laying  more  of  their  land  down  to  grass  in  conse- 
quence of  the  very  low  price  of  corn.  A given  quantity  of  land  would,  by  the  introduction  of 
green  crops  for  feeding,  rear  a much  greater  number  of  cattle  than  it  would  under  the  system 
of  perpetual  grass;  besides  there  would  be  immense  advantage  derived  from  that  system  as  a 
source  of  manure,  and  as  a means  of  furnishing  employment  to  the  labouring  classes,  both  in 
cultivating  those  crops,  and  in  attending  upon  the  cattle  which  consume  them.  All  these 
results  have  been  long  established  by  the  practice  of  the  best  agriculturists  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  still  more  extensively  so  by  that  of  all  the  farmers  in 
Flanders,  and  most  districts  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries  on  the  Continent. 

Several  landed  proprietors  and  agents  in  Ireland  have  indeed,  within  the  last  few  years  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  the  system  generally  among  their  tenantry,  and  with  the  most  surprising 
and  gratifying  results.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  notes  upon  the  agriculture  of  this  barony,  by  the 
English  Assistant  Commissioner,  how  greatly  such  a practice  is  needed  here.  Old  grass  land 
is  frequently  broken  up  for  con  acre  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  and  the  land  is  then 
burned  as  no  ground  here  is  capable  of  producing  a good  crop  of  potatoes,  without  being  burnt  or 

manured.  (Mr.  W alsh •) The  value  per  acre  of  such  land  in  grass  is  about  £1  10j  • and 

when  let  for  con  acre,  without  manure,  the  rent  charged  is  from  £6  to  £8  for  the  first’crop 
It  is  very  seldom  let  for  a second  crop,  as  the  land  is  not  good  enough  for  it ; but,  when  it  is  the 
rent  is  from  os.  to >10*.  less  per  acre  than  for  the  first  crop.— (Messrs.  Pat.  M‘Evoy’ and 
o.  Lampion.)  One  crop,  of  wheat,  and  one  crop  of  barley  or  oats,  are  the  greatest  number  of 

crops  taken  successively  from  land  after  one  crop  of  potatoes ; even  with  this  number  the  last 
crop,  whether  it  be  barley  or  oats,  is  generally  a very  bad  one.  The  labourer  gets  possession 
of  the  con  acre  land  between  the  months  of  March  and  May,  according  to  the  mutual  conve- 
nience of  both  farmer  and  labourer,  and  gives  it  up  in  November  soon  enough  to  sow'  wheat  in 

the  ground.  The  land  is  greatly  deteriorated  by  being  let  for  con  acre.— (All.) Con  acre 

ground  is  never  let  for  more  than  one  year. 

Thtb— 1°!!“  “““  Ca  he’d)  and  a boy  are  employed  upon  every  100  acres  of  grazing  land.  Effect  of  Grazing 
I he  held,  having  received  the  farm  in  a good  state  of  fencing,  is  bound  to  keep  it  so:  whilst  on  the  Employment 
there  are  about  20  men  employed  upon  every  100  acres  under  tillage,  that  is,  10  constantly  of  Labour- 
employed,  and  the  occasional  employment  of  the  rest  amounts  to  as  much  as  would  constantly 
employ  10  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  increase  of  employment,  by  converting  grassland  into 
tillage,  would  t herefore  be  in  the  proportion  of  20  men  to  one  man  and  a boy.— (Captain  Delany.) 

Almost  all  the  orchards  and  kitchen-gardens  in  the  barony  belong  to  gentlemen,  who 
—(All)  ^ t lG  1Ult  an<^  vegetables  they  don’t  require  for  their  own  consumption  to  hucksters. 

tWheiC  aiC  n°  dany  ,fa.rmsunor  laioe  dairies  in  this  barony.  What  dairying  is  carried  on  by  Dairy  Fannin* 
or  Ae™SSfariSanaged  ^ Same  manner  111  eveiT  Part  of  the  barony,  whether  on  the  lowland 

The  butter  produced  in  this  district  is  generally  about  the  second  quality.— (Captain  Delany.)  Butter 

It  is  usually  packed  after  each  churning ; there  is  no  fear  of  the  produce  of  the  different 
churnings  not  turning  out  alike  if  the  pasture  be  not  changed— (All.) It  is  conveyed  bv 

flf.  1°  ' IZT  y W »f  the  l»“egr  has  Lprived 

for  it  was  formerly  of  the  third  quality,  and  is  now  of  the  second;  probably  one  of  the  chief 

course  ivbhTiigS”4  “ "“t  “ letter  m°de  °f  sa'’!nS  has  bem  “iducedby  the  increased  inter- 

There  is  no  cheese  made  in  this  barony.  Cheese 

J-  “SS  f sheep  are  kept  by  the  large  farmers  j the  small  ones  do  not  keep  Sheep. ' 

arJ'e  T 7 d j S'”'™1  use  “ tlw  I™h,  crossed  with  and  improved  by  the  Leicester ; they 
are  generally  good  and  strong  long-vvoolled  sheep,  the  wethers  weighing  from  201b.  to  221b 
per  quarter.  They  are  not  so  long  in  the  legs  or  large  in  the  bone  as  the  breed  used  formerly  ■ 
but  they  carry  a greater  weight  of  meat  on  the  carcass,  and  are  much  better  shaped.— (All  1 ’ 

mere  has  been  a very  great  improvement  in  sheep  of  late  years,  especially  within  the  last  r 
“7o™vd?r,nf  "iT  T ™Pro,ed.  hreed  has  spread  <J  the'whV  coLtr^d  there  SST  " 
aie  now  veiy  few  bad  sheep  to  lie  met  with ; the  improvement  has  been  as  well  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  meat  as  m those  of  the  wool.— (All.  V— The  price  paid  for  lettinh  rams 
-Mtlle season  is  from  £6  to  £20,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  tup.— (Gapt.  Ddm,y.) 

: ' / wethers  and  maiden  ewes  are  sent  to  market  at  two  and  a half  years  old;  the  breed- 
ofi7l  atlf°U.‘i'  a7,,S0menimeS,at  three'  according  to  the  period  at  which  they  become  bare 
0 woolunde'fcbelly.  Few  farmers  not  holding  above  20  acres  keep  any  sheep.  They 
"in  t°he  found,,,  any  numbers  on  the  lands  of  large  farmers,  1 

ri£ch,  °f  *7  la"5  ,IS  “'capaWe  of  rearing  sheep,  through  want  of  drainage— (Capt.  luroedimenls  to 

IXStt—*-  ““U  f“™er  can  very  seldom  afford  to  drain -(All.) The  Seep  of  t£s  Hewing. 

to  the  rot CarC  ' f ;f'pt  upon  the  high  and  dry  land,  and  consequently  are  not  subject 

°/ 7?1  ?is  yef  is  *bo,ut  £1  or  £L  2s'  Per  stone  of  16  pounds;  in  1S34  it  was  Wool 
2s-  t0  £V  5f->  and  much  the  same  in  1833.  The  weight  of  the  clip  per  sheep  is 
poundSSfor  evP°UndS  ^ WetherS’  eight  t0  nine  Pounds  for  hogget  lambs,  and  four  to  five 

Cou^Lbree^0fiCatt\e-haS  been  imProved  here>  but  not  so  much  as  in  some  other  districts  and  Cattle. 

• 1 lle  breed  m most  request  is  the  Durham,  or  short-horn.  Oxen  are  very  little  used 

2HHH 
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Price. 

Dairy  Cows. 


for  agricultural  purposes ; they  are  found  too  slow.  There  are  no  pure  Durham  bulls  here. 
The  price  paid  for  letting  a half-bred  one  is  2s.  or  2s.  M.  The  Durham  or  short-horned 
breed  is  preferred,  because  it  arrives  much  earlier  at  maturity,  are  more  kindly,  or  disposed 
to  fatten,  and  carries  more  meat  on  the  same  weight  of  bone,  for  which  reason  they  are  much 
more  profitable  to  the  breeder,  the  grazier,  the  butcher,  and  the  consumer.  A good  half-bred 

Durham  bull  sells  for  about  £8  or  £10— (Capt.  Delany.) A calving  half-bred  Durham 

heifer  is  worth  from  £8  to  £10,  and  one  of  the  native  breed  about  £7.  The  cattle  which 
are  bought  in  for  feeding  are  generally  bred  here ; they  are  brought  to  market  by  the  breeders 
one  year  earlier  than  they  were  formerly,  owing  to  the  improvement,  in  the  breed,  and  the 
greater  care  and  attention  now  paid  to  stock. 

There  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  number  of  cattle  fattened  now  and  formerly  for 
export.  Most  of  them  are  cows  weighing  from  four  to  five  and  a half  hundred  weight ; a few 
bullocks  of  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  weight  are  fattened.  The  greater  number  of  the 
cattle  are  fit  for  slaughter  at  four  or  four  and  a half  years  old. 

There  is  very  little  artificial  feeding  used,  and  it  is  not  perceived  to  be  increasing.  The 
supply  of  natural  meadow  for  winter  feeding  is  generally  sufficient  and  of  a good  quality,  but 
the  crops  are  light,  owing  to  the  lightness  and  dryness  of  the  soil.  Store  cattle  are  generally 
housed  in  winter : -where  the  buildings  are  extensive  they  are  tied  up  in  houses  or  under 
warm  sheds,  but  where  there  is  a deficiency  of  them  the  stock  is  merely  put  into  straw-yards, 
with  or  without  open  sheds  to  shelter  them  in  bad  weather.  Among  the  poorer  farmers  the 
cattle-houses  and  sheds  are  in  some  cases  insufficient,  both  in  extent  and  repair,  even  for  the 
small  number  of  stock  which  is  found  upon  those  farms,  and  they  would  be  very  much  so  if 
the  cattle  were  as  numerous  as  they  might  and  should  be.  Poverty  has,  however,  greatly 
reduced  the  number  of  live  stock  among  the  smaller  farmers,  and  many  are  obliged  to  resort 
to  taking  in  the  cattle  of  others  to  graze  during  summer,  and  to  letting  out  their  land  for 
a “ free  crop”  of  potatoes,  (that  is,  giving  the  use  of  the  land  rent-free  for  a crop  of  potatoes 
in  consideration  of  its  being  manured  for  that  crop,)  from  the  want  of  cattle  and  other  means 
to  manure  it,  and  frequently  even  to  till  it  themselves. 

There  has  been  very  little  alteration  in  the  price  of  cattle  of  late  years. 

The  native  breed  is  the  only  one  at.  all  generally  used  for  the  dairy  by  some,  because  they 
think  it  the  best  adapted  to  the  food  and  climate,  and  better  for  the  dairy  than  the  new 
breeds,  and  by  many  more  because  they  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  Durham  and  other 
modern  breeds. — ( All .) 

The  English  Assistant  Commissioner  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  only  some  of  the  good  loiv- 
lying  grass  lands  in  this  barony  which  are  fit  to  carry  cattle  of  the  Durham  and  other  large 
breeds  ; the  rest,  a thin  light  soil  upon  a limestone  bottom,  or  hilly  land,  is  only  capable  of 
carrying  small  hardy  cows  ; or  rather  the  only  stock  which  should  be  seen  upon  such  land  is 
sheep. 

The  Ayrshire  or  Kerry  cows  are  not  used  for  dairies  in  this  district.  The  cows  are  all  bred 
here,  and  little  or  no  alteration  is  perceived  in  them  as  dairy  cows,  though  they  are  improved 
as  fattening  stock,  more  care  being  now  paid  to  their  shape,  size,  &c.  The  best  cows  in  the 
district  give  about  16  quarts  of  milk  in  the  day,  (that  is,  eight  quarts  at  each  milking,)  and 
will  produce  about  one  and  a half  hundred  weight  of  butter  in  the  year,  besides  rearing  their 
calf.  The  average  of  good  dairies  is  about  one  and  a quarter  hundred  weight  per  cow.  There 
is  no  cheese  made  in  the  district. 

Little  or  no  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  rents  during  the  last  10  or  12  years,  but  from 
1815  to  1820  a reduction  of  rent  to  the  extent  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  took  place.- 

(Capt.  Delany,  Mr.  Murpliy,  John  Ryan,  and  others.) In  consequence  of  the  great 

length  of  the  old  Irish  leases,  of  the  fines  which  were  paid  for  them,  and  other  circumstances 
which  differ  greatly  from  the  English  practice,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a comparison,  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner  would  say  that  reductions  have  not  been 
made  to  near  as  great  an  extent  as  in  England ; the  chief  reasons  seem  to  be  the  greater 
eagerness  for  land  in  this  country,  caused  by  the  absence  of  other  means  of  subsistence,  and 
the  consequent  mad  competition  for  every  inch  of  vacant  land ; the  difference  of  the  habits  of 
the  English  and  Irish  farmer,  which  enables  the  latter  to  live  much  more  cheaply;  the 
general  improvement  of  agriculture  in  Ireland  ; the  practice  of  Irish  landlords  and  agents  to 
look  more  to  the  highest  rent  promised  than  to  a tenant  who  would  pay  a fair  rent  punc- 
tually, and  improve  the  farms  : the  last-mentioned  circumstance  arises  from  the  avarice  or 
necessities  of  landlords,  or  from  the  ignorance  of  most  landlords  and  agents  of  rural  economy 
and  the  management  of  landed  property,  and  their  consequent  apathy  and  inattention  to  the 
true  interests  and  important  duties  of  landed  proprietors.  Another  reason  is,  that  almost 
every  Irish  estate  is  overwhelmed  with  mortgages  and  family  incumbrances ; and  the  disturbed 
and  unsettled  state  of  the  country  has  hitherto  obliged  the  proprietors  to  continue  to  pay  six 
per  cent,  interest  upon  their  mortgages,  instead  of  availing  themselves  of  the  reduced  rate  or 
interest  to  get  a reduction  from  the  old  mortgagees,  or  to  pay  them  off  by  new  loans  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest,  as  English  and  Scotch  proprietors  have  been  able  to  do. 

Corn  is  the  chief  article  upon  which  the  farmer  depends  for  the  payment  of  his  rent ; he 
keeps  no  accounts,  and  makes  no  calculations  respecting  the  payment  of  any  particular  out- 
going from  the  sale  of  any  specific  commodity.  The  difference  between  rent  of  tillage,  an 
that  of  permanent  grass  land,  is  about  10j.,  and  more  if  the  latter  be  good  fattening  land.— 
(Capt.  Delany.)  , „ 

There  is  a good  deal  of  the  land;  such  as  useless  fences,  headlands,  ■untilled  corners,  •> 
which,  though  quite  unprofitable,  is  measured  on  and  paid  lor  by  the  farmer.-—(  aP  r 

Delany.) The  English  Assistant  Commissioner  found  a considerable  extent  of  this  'in 

of  waste  upon  many  farms ; there  is  a great  want  of  levelling  old  banks,  and  filling  old  ditc  es, 
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in  many  places,,  and  the  briers,  furze,  and  other  materials  of  the  hedge,  are  frequently  allowed 
to  encroach  upon  the  fields.  These  waste,  comers  and  slips  are'  generally  of  so  little  value  as 
not  to  be  worth  cultivating ; the  farmer  is  also  frequently  so  poor  that  he  can  only  do  what  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  cultivation  of  his  crops. — (Mr.  P.  M‘Evoy.) 

The  manures  in  general  use  are  animal  manure  and  lime.. 

The  lime  is  burned  with  culm.  The  average  quantity  of  lime  used  is  about  100  barrels,  per 
acre — more  on  strong  land,  and  less  upon  light:  120  barrels  would  be  a better  quantity  in 

general  if  the  farmer  could  afford  it. — (Capt.  Delany .) Limestone  is  the  substratum  of 

almost  the  whole  of  the  barony,  and  culm  is  procured  from  the  neighbouring  collieries  in  this 
county. 

The  landlords  allow  the  tenants  to  bux-n  as  much  lime  as  they  think  proper.  There  is  no 
want  of  fuel  to  burn  the  lime,  nor  of  roads  to  convey  it;  but  there  is  a great  want  of  proper 
kilns ; the  farmers  have  not  the  means  of  constructing  them,  and  endeavour  to  find  substitutes 
by  making  holes  in  banks,  thereby  occasioning  a great  waste  of  fuel,  and  an  imperfect  burning 
of  the  limestone. 

Land  is  seldom  burnt,  as  the  law  forbids  the  practice,  and  landlords  prevent  it ; but,  when 
done,  it  is  always  for  the  purpose  of  manuring  the  land  from  whence  the  turf  is  cut.  “ I 
have  always  found  the  practice  extremely  beneficial  to  the  soil  if  it  was  aftei-wards  as  well 
treated  as  other  land ; after  being  burned  the  land  shows  a gi-eat  improvement  for  years,  and 
upon  some  of  mine  the  effect  is  still  pei’ceptible,  though  it  was  done  30  years  ago.” — (Capt. 

Delany.) Mr.  Robert  Neville  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  will  not  enforce  the  Act.  These 

gentlemen,  and  other  witnesses,  were  convinced  that  it  was  not  the  burning,  but  abusing  the 
soil  afterwards  by  a succession  of  corn  and  other  exhausting  crops,  which  had  brought  this 
useful  practice  into  unmerited  disi-epute.  The  Act  against  burning  land  is  however  enforced 
most  rigorously,  especially  by  one  proprietor;  the  cows  of  tenants  have  been  seized  and  sold  off 
to  pay  the  fines  incurred  by  burning;  and  the  cattle  have  been  even  refused  to  be  restored  to 
their  former  owners,  though  the  money  for  which  they  were  sold,  which  was  under  their  real 
value,  was  tendered  within  a few  days  to  release  them.—  (Capt.  Delany,  and  Messi-s.  Walsh 
and  Campion.') 

Very  little  animal  manure  is  procured  from  the  towns ; almost  all  who  live  in  the  towns 
have,  or  hire,  ground  to  put  their  manure  upon  for  potatoes.  The  small  holder  is  often  not 
able  to  procure  enough  for  his  ground,  and,  even  when  he  does,  much  of  it  consists  of  earth 
from  headlands,  road-sci-apings,  and  other  inferior  materials,  which  he  and  his  family  collect ; 
he  is  always  greatly  deficient  in  animal  manure  from  the  want  of  pasture  to  keep  stock,  and 
of  straw  to  make  manure,  as  so  much  of  his  straw  goes  for  thatching  his  house  and  buildings. 
— (Messrs.  Murphy  and  Ryan.) 

No  knowledge  exists  of  the  advantage  of  stalling  cattle  over  grazing  them,  considered  as  a 
source  of  manure,  except  among  the  large  farmers.  Every  class  of  farmei-s  pay  great 
attention  to  the  collecting  of  materials  for  manure,  this  being  their  oixly  resource,  from  the 
great  deficiency  of  animal  manure. 

The  fences  of  the  bai-ony  consist  sometimes  of  a bank  of  earth  with  a thorn  hedge  upon 
it,  but  more  frequently  without  any,  or  with  only  irregular  clusters,  or  single  plants  of  thorns, 
furze,  brambles,  &c. ; sometimes  of  stone  walls,  or  walls  partly  stone  and  partly  earth ; the 
banks  and  hedges  have  always  a ditch  on  one  side,  and  the  exterior  fences  of  a farm  have  often 
one  oh  each  side.  The  tenant  has  always  to  make  and  keep  in  lepair  fences  of  every  descrip- 
tion, which  are  a constant  source  of  expense.  The  state  of  the  feixces  is  the  dii-ect  or  indirect 
cause  of  half  the  business  of  the  magisti-ates  at  the  petty  sessions.  The  losses  from  trespass 
of  cattle  are  very  troublesome  and  disagreeable,  but  not  very  considerable  in  actual  value. 
The  amount  expended  on  litigation,  the  loss  from  trespass,  and  the  annual  cost  of  temporary 
fencing,  would  if  laid  out  in  making  good  and  permanent  fences  much  increase  employment, 
without  increasing  the  outlay  of  the  farmer. — (All.) 

The  amount  awarded  last  year  for  fines  in  cases  of  trespass,  at  the  petty  sessions  of  Johns- 
town, was  £6.  Is.  lOd.  ; but  of  this  sum  only  £3.  6 s.  lOd.  was  recovered.  The  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  damage  committed  is  by  two  appraisers.  The  gardens  of  the  pool-, 
being  generally  well  fenced,  are  not  often  ti-espassed  on. 

Thei-e  are  probably  1,000  acres  or  more  in  the  barony  subject  to  periodical  floods ; this  land  is 
totally  useless  from  November  till  May;  besides  which,  it  is  subject  to  occasional  floods  at  other 

seasons. — (Capt.  Delany  and  Mr.  P.  M‘Evoy.) The  whole  of  this  land  was  under  water 

during  the  stay  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  in  the  barony,  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
November : much  of  it  would  make  profitable  pasture  or  meadow  land  if  the  floods  could  be 
prevented.  A considerable  part  of  it  does  not  produce  hay ; the  only  crop  grown  upon  it  is  a 
kind  of  reed  or  very  coarse  plants,  used  for  thatching.  This  land  is  at  present  let  for  from  5s. 

to  7s.  per  acre,  and,  if  drained,  most  of  it  would  be  worth  £1  per  acre  rent. — (All.) There 

have  not  been  any  attempts  made  to  improve  the  course  of  the  rivers,  the  bad  state  of  which 
is  the  only  cause  of  the  inundations.  There  are  no  natural  improvements  of  the  livers,  and 
no  outlay  of  money  woxdd  repay  so  well  here  as  an  expenditure  for  this  purpose. — (Capt. 

’Delany.) The  people  of  this  district  are  not  aware  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  England 

by  the  extensive  drainages  under  the  Commission  of  Sewers.  The  expenditure  on  labour  in 
the  improvement  of  one  river  here  would  amount  to  about  £ 1 ,200,  being  at  the  rate  of  £100  per 

mile- — (Mr.  P.  M'Evoy.) This  would  employ  the  superabundant  labour  for  probably  two 

years. — (All.) The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  rivers  is  not  so  constantly  swampy 

as  to  produce  fevers  or  agues.  The  Drainage  Act  of  1801  is  not  known  here.  A good  deal  of 
the  low  lands  of  the  district  is  wet,  and  some  of  the  hills  are  wet,  owing  to  springs. — (All.) 
The  expense  of  drainage  would  be,  on  an  average,  from  £1  to  £1.  10.?.  per  acre. — (Capt. 
Delany  and  Mr.  P.  M‘Evoy.) 
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Nature  and  In  some  cases  the  absence  of  leases  constitutes  the  only  impediment  to  drainage,  and  in 
State  of  many  more  the  want  of  capital  in  the  tenant,  and  of  assistance  and  encouragement  from  the 

Agriculture,  landlord.  “ I occupy  180  acres  of  land,  which  I am  ready  and  should  be  very  glad  to  drain- 

. ~7~  but,  having  neither  lease  nor  security  for  the  improvement,  I am  prevented  from  doing  it.  The 

C ' iw ' outlay  would  always  repay  the  landlord,  and  the  tenant  also,  if  he  had  an  unexpired  term  of 

^ 31  years.” — (Capt.  Delany.) There  are  several  thousand  acres  in  this  barony,  more  or 

Examinations  less,  in  need  of  draining,  and  the  labour  .necessary  to  effect  it  would  employ  all  the  able-bodied 

taken  by  _ for  a considerable  time,  and  would,  when  accomplished,  permanently  increase  the  amount  of 

E "b"  Mollo^  Es("  employment,  by  bringing  much  land  into  a fertile  and  productive  state  which  is  now  entirely 

' ° °y’  !’  or  comparatively  unproductive. 

Bar.  Galmoy.  

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  1 0. 

Bar.  Gowran.  The  Irish  plantation  acre  is  the  measure  in  use  in  this  district. 

— — — — — The  land  is  under  a.  mixed  system  of  tillage  and  grass,  but  almost  the  whole  of  the  latter 

(there  being  but  few  exceptions  but  in  wet  bottoms)  is  returned  to  tillage  after  lying  from  one 
or  two  to  ten  years  or  more  in  grass,  according  to  the  state  of  the  sward,  and  other  local 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Peter  Lanigan,  who  is  considered  to  be  the  largest  tillage  farmer  in  the  barony,  has 
about  120  acres  of  his  farm  in  tillage.  The  farms  held  by  tillage  farmers  are  of  all  sizes,  from 
a few  acres  to  several  hundreds,  and  there  are  so  many  of  every  size  under  100  acres,  and 
especially  under  60  or  70,  that  an  average  extent  could  hardly  be  fixed  upon. 

There  is  but  little  land  in  this  barony  used  for  feeding  (fattening)  cattle ; the  larger  fanners 
have  of  late  years  got  more  into  sheep-farming  ; and  the  low  prices  of  corn,  and  the  rise  in 
wool,  are  fast  increasing  the  practice.  They  keep  a breeding  flock,  and  usually  sell  their 
wethers  fat  at  two  and  a half  years  old,  and  their  ewes  when  falling  off  in  breeding  or  in  wool; 
but  these  are  all  tillage  farmers  also,  few  or  none  having  less  than  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  their  farm  under  the  plough,  and  there  being  no  purely  grazing  farms  in  the  barony. 
The  smaller  holdings  are  almost  entirely  under  tillage.  On  those  above  20  acres,  the  pro- 
portion of  tillage  varies  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  the  most  usual  quan- 
tity being  about  one-half.  Among  the  larger  farmers  the  greater  proportion  of  the  land 
under  grass  is  devoted  to  sheep,  but  their  less  extensive  brethren  have  a larger  proportion  of 
dairy  cows  and  young  cattle. — ( From  notes  and  observations  of  the  English  Assistant  Com- 
missioner in  inspecting  the  barony.) 

The  average  size  of  the  mountain  dairy  farms  is  about  50  or  60  acres. — (Mr.  Robbins.) 

The  lowlands  and  smaller  hills  of  this  barony  have  generally  a limestone  substratum,  and  a 
soil  varying  from  light  gravelly,  and  sometimes  poor  thin  land,  to  heavy  and  frequently  deep 
rich  loam.  The  greater  part  of  this  land  is  of  good  quality,  and  generally  more  or  less  stony 
and  dry. 

The  soil  of  the  mountainous  districts  is  light,  stony,  and  dry  at  the  base,  but  the  tops  of 
the  higher  ones  are  covered  with  a thin  black  moory  soil,  in  which  springs  are  frequent.  The 
substratum  of  these  mountains  is  granite. — ( English  Assistant  Commissioner.) 

“ The  quality  of  the  soil  is  stationary.” — (Lord  Carriclc  and  Mr.  Robbins.) “ I should 

rather  think  it  is  generally  improving.” — (Mr.  Burtchell.) “ It  has  deteriorated,  and  is 

getting  worse.” — (Mr.  M‘Henry.) 

In  consequence  of  the  great  extent  of  new  land  which  has  been  brought  into  cultivation  by 
enclosure,  reclaiming  waste  land,  draining,  &c.,  the  quantity  of  produce  on  the  whole  has 
increased,  although  the  old  land  does  not  produce  so  much,  acre  lor  acre,  either  in  com  or 
potatoes,  as  it  did  formerly.  There  has  more  particularly  been  a large  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  every  kind  of  agricultural  produce  brought  to  market  for  export  to  England,  because  the 
increasing  poverty  of  the  farmers  and  labourers  obliges  them  to  live  more  and  more  upon 
potatoes,  and  -to  sell  almost  the  whole  of  the  meat,  corn,  butter,  &c.,  which  they  consumed  for- 
merly.— (Lord  Carriclc  and  Messrs.  M‘ Henry,  Lanigan , and  O'Connor.) 

Grain  Crops.  The  price  of  wheat  in  this  district  has  been  this  year  about  18.?.  a barrel  of  20  stone;  in 

1834  it  was  about  £l ; in  1833  £1.2 s.;  and  in  1832  £1.  Is.  The  wheat  grown  here  is  of 
. the  first  quality. 

Mode  of  Culture.  Some  wheat  is  still  grown  after  fallow,  but  it  is  fast  diminishing,  and  fallow  is  replaced  by 
potatoes  as  a preparation  for  wheat.  When  fallows  are  made,  lime  is  generally  used. 

Corn  crops  are  weeded  in  June.  The  expense  depends  on  the  quantity  of  weeds.  Mr. 
Robbins  estimates  it  at  about  2s.  6 d.  an  acre  on  the  average.  Mr.  O'Connor  thinks  4s.  nearer 
the  cost. 

With  a view  to  avoid  smut,  seed  wheat  is  generally  steeped  in  brine,  and  then  dried  with 
lime. 

The  quantity  sown  per  acre  varies  according  to  the  state  and  quality  of  the  soil,  the  period 
of  sowing,  &c.  The  most  usual  proportion  of  wheat  is  17  or  18  stone  per  acre. — (Messrs. 

M‘Henry  and  Lanigan.) It  is  the  opinion  of  several  experienced  agriculturists  here  that 

too  much  seed  is  generally  used. 

The  crop  is  generally  rolled  in  spring,  if  the  weather  and  ground  are  dry.  It  seems  to  be 
the  general  opinion  that  due  care  is  bestowed  upon  cutting  and  housing  the  corn  crops  in 
proper  time,  and  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  as  far  at  least  as  the  knowledge  of  the  farmers 
enables  them  to  do  it. 

The  peasantry  are  seldom  or  never  induced  to  defer  the  cutting  of  their  own  crops  that  they 
may  earn  by  labour ; and,  though  they  are  sometimes  late  in  sowing,  it  is  not  occasioned  by 
this  causey  but  by  the  want  of  seed,  waiting  for  horses  to  till  their  ground,  &c. ; neither  are 
they  now  detained  from  the  business  of  their  own  farms  by  the  necessity  of  labouring  for 
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their  landlords.  Formerly,  however,  this  was  very  frequent,  as  the  old  leases  and  tenures  all 
contained  covenants  of  personal  service  to  the  landlord  by  his  tenants  at  certain  seasons  and 
for  certain  purposes,  or  whenever  called  upon  to' lend  him'their  personal  assistance. — (Messrs. 
Robbins  and  M‘Henry.) 

The  corn  is  generally  threshed  and  sold  immediately  after  harvest,  and  chiefly  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  landlord.  In  former  years  this  occasioned  considerable  loss  to  the  farmers,  who 
were  obliged  to  sell  at  prices  greatly  lowered . by  the  excessive  supply  thus  forced  into  the 
market ; but  now  it  is  not  productive  of  this  consequence,  the  millers  and  dealers  having  changed 
their  system : finding  that  corn  was  always  much  lower  immediately  after  harvest,  in  consequence 
of  the  necessities  of  the  farmer,  they  made  arrangements  for  purchasing  much  more  largely  at 
that  period,  and  so  laying  in  their  stock  for  the  winter ; this  absorbed  the  surplus  quantity  of 
corn  brought  to  market  in  the  autumn,  and  the  consequence  is  that  there  has  been  little 
variation  in  prices  at  any  season  during  the  last  and  present  years.  The  saving  of  the  loss 
occasioned  by  drying  in  the  stock,  by  vermin,  &c.,  which  always  attends  keeping  corn,  is  there- 
fore now  so  much  gained  by  the  farmer. — (Lord  Carriclc,  Messrs.  Robbins  and  M‘ Henry.) 

The  corn  is  mostly  sold  to  millers,  who  generally  give  as  high  a price  for  it  as  could  be  got  in 
Dublin.  “ The  peasantry  generally  reserve  corn  enough  for  seed,  and'  sometimes  a little  meal 

for  their  own  consumption.” — (Messrs.  Robbins  and  Burtchell .) “They  are  usually  obliged. 

to  sell  it  all,  to  meet  their  rent  and  other  payments.” — (Mr.  M‘ Henry.) 

Clover,  a little  trefoil,  and  a few  vetches,  are  the  only  green  crops  that  are  commonly  culti- 
vated : all  the  gentlemen,  and  a few  of  the  largest  farmers,  grow  turnips  and  mano-el-wurzel  to 
a small  extent ; but  they  are  not  cultivated  by  any  other  persons.  Clover  has  now  been  grown 
here  for  10  or  12  years,  and  all  the  witnesses  agree  that  it  has  succeeded  admirably.  “ But 
for  clover,”  observed  Mr.  Lanigan,  “ we  could  neither  pay  rent  nor  cultivate  our  farms  in  the 
present  state  of  things ; it  gives  us  a crop  of  hay  or  feeds  the  cattle,  while  it  is  also  resting 
and  improving  the  land  for  a corn  crop.” 

The  ordinary  course  of  cropping  is  as  follows  : — First  year,  potatoes  manured ; second, 
wheat ; third,  barley  or  oats ; fourth,  clover,  the  first  or  principal  growth  of  which  is  made 

into  hay ; and  the  second  is  ploughed  in  as  manure  for  the  next  crop ; fifth  year,  wheat. (Mr. 

Lanigan  and  others.) 

The  modifications  in  this  rotation, -which  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner  met  with  in 
inspecting  the  barony,  were,  that  some  farmers  took  three  crops  of  corn  in  succession,  (wheat, 
barley,  and  oats,)  instead  of  two;  that  others,  especially  the  larger  farmers,  let  the  land 
remain  under-  grass  for  pasture,  after  the  clover,  during  from  two  to  10  years,  thus  ploughing 
in  turn  the  whole  of  their  farms,  except  the  wet  bottoms,  when  the  grass  becomes  mossy  and 
unproductive  ; and,  lastly,  that  they  grow  oats  instead  of  wheat  after  the  clover  or  ley.  This 
rotation  applies  to  holdings  even  as  small  as  10  acres. 

No  general  failures  in  the  potato  crop  are  known  in  this  barony.  The  deficiencies  which  occur 
are  only  partial,  and  arise  from  the  climate  or  season,  combined  with  local  peculiarities  of  soil,  time 

of  planting,  and  accidental  circumstances.— (Messrs.  M‘ Henry  and  Lanigan.) The  seed 

of  the  potato  is  renewed  by  the  farmers  every  three  or  four  years  by  procuring  seed  grown  upon 

fresh-burned  land,  which  they  consider  renovates  the  plant  in  the  same  manner  as  new  land. 

(Messrs.  Keefe,  Lanigan,  and  Ryan.) Small  holders,  being  deficient  in  money  to  procure 

seed,  are  frequently  charged  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  over  the  market  price  for  the  credit 
given  them,  although  security  for  the  payment  is  frequently  required  besides. — (Messrs. 
Robbins,  Clifford,  and  others.) 

The  peasantry  generally  cultivate  “ lumpers”  for  their  own  consumption,  because  they  are 
more  productive,  although  much  coarser,  and  less  nourishing  and  wholesome.  Mr.  Robbins 
added  that  he  had  now,  however,  a kind  of  potato,  which  united  the  productiveness  of  the 
“ lumpers”  with  the  good  quality  of  the  better  descriptions,  but  that  it  had  not  yet  been 
generally  introduced. 

The  small  occupiers,  cottiers,  and  labourers,  who  have  families,  can  seldom  or  never  grow 
more  potatoes  than  are  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  themselves  and  their  pigs,  poultry, 
and  other  Stockland,  so  far  from  having  any  left  for  sale,  they  frequently  have  not  enouo-h 
for  themselves.  They  use  the  larger  ones  for  the  family,  and  give  the  smaller  ones  to  the  pi°  s 
and  poultry.  r ° 

The  cultivation  of  potatoes  has  increased  considerably  in  consequence  of  the  greater  poverty  of 
farmers  and  labourers,  which  obliges  them  to  live  more  on  potatoes,  instead  of  the  meal  and 
other  produce  which  they  consumed  formerly ; also  from  the  increase  of  population,  and 
because  more  pigs  are  kept  and  more  cattle  stall-fed  (in  great  part  on  potatoes)  than  formerly. 
—(Messrs.  Keefe  and  Ryan.)  3 

Upon  a farm  of  100  acres,  half  under  tillage  and  half  under  grass,  about  six  men  are  usually 
constantly  employed ; and  the  work  given  to  labourers  constantly  employed  during  harvest, 
potato  setting  and  digging,  and  other  busy  seasons,  may  be  considered  as  amounting  to  nearly 
as  much  more,  making  the  total  of  work  furnished  by  such  a farm  equivalent  to  the  constant 
employment  of  about  10  labourers.  The  number  of  horses  kept  upon  this  extent  and  descrip- 
tion of  land  is  generally  five  or  six. — (Messrs.  Robbins,  Splint,  and  Keefe.) In  his  inspec- 

tion of  the  farms  of  the  barony,  however,  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner  found  the  above- 
mentioned  rate  rather  too  high  both  for  the  men  constantly  employed  and  the  horses  kept.  For 
instance,  he  found  one  farmer  who  occupies  110  acres  of  land,  80  of  which  were  under  tillage, 
employing  five  constant  labourers  and  keeping  four  working  horses ; another,  who  has  200  acres’ 
of  w hich  1 20  are  tilled,  employs  constantly  only  three  men  and  three  boys,  and  keeps  1 0 horses  • 
and  a third,  holding  120  acres,  of  which  70  are  under  the  plough,  gives  constant  employment 
to  three  men  and  three  boys,  and  has  five  horses.  These  farmers  being,  nevertheless,  men  of 
capital,  employ  a considerable  number  of  occasional  labourers,  which  probably  brings  up  the 
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total  amount  of  work  performed  upon  their  land  to  something  near  the  average  mentioned 
above  by  the  witnesses  ; but  in  scarcely  any  case  did  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner  find 
the  number  of  horses  so  large  as  that  stated  by  the  witnesses.  Besides  the  instances  just 
spoken  of,  he  found  five  horses  kept  upon  a farm  composed  of  50  acres  of  tillage  and  50  of 
grass,  four  horses  for  50  acres  of  tillage  and  100:  of  grass,  nine  horses  for  90  acres  of  tillage 
and  90  of  grass,  six  horses  for  80  acres  of  tillage  and  120  of  grass,,  and  six  horses  for  60 
acres  of  tillage  and  170  of  grass. 

There  is  some  first-rate  grazing  land  in  this  barony,  but  it  only  lies  in  small  tracts  of  from 
100  to  200  acres  in  a place.  These  spots  will  carry  one  cow  of  four  or  five  cwt.  to  the  acre 
during  summer  (Mr.  Splint),  and  two  sheep  of  from  ISlbs.  to241bs.  per  quarter  during  winter 
— (Messrs.  Robbins,  Clifford,  and  Keefe.) 

The  quantity  of  grazing  land  has  considerably  increased  during  the  last  two  years,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  low  price  of  corn,  the  rise  in  wool,  and  the  steady  demand  for  cattle  and  sheen 
— (Mr.  Robbins  and  Mr.  Clifford.) 

The  system  of  green  feeding,  wherever  it  has  been  fairly  tried,  has  always  been  found  to 
rear  a greater  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  same  quantity  of  ground  than  the  old  system 
of  perpetual  grass,  and  also  to  be  proportionably  beneficial  from  the  immense  quantity  of 
manure  it  creates,  and  the  extensive  employment  it  gives  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crops,  and 
attending  the  cattle  and  sheep.  The  system  has  been  found  to  produce  all  these  advantages 
by  a number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  this  barony,  upon  whose  farms  it  has  been  intro- 
duced with  complete  success. — (Messrs.  Robbins  and  Clifford.) Old  grass  land  is  hardly 

ever  broken  up  for  con  acre. 

Grass  land  does  not  furnish  employment  to  more  than  one  man  for  every  100  acres  : just 
a herd  or  two  to  look  after  the  cattle ; while  it  has  already  been  stated  that  tillage  land  mves 
employment  to  nearly  20  labourers  upon  every  100  acres. 

The  conversion  of  tillage  land  to  grass  has  not  yet  proceeded  to  a sufficient  extent  in  this 
barony  to  produce  any  very  serious  effects  upon  the  labouring  classes ; but  as  it  is  now  rapidly 
increasing,  in  consequence  of  the  low  prices  of  corn,  it  is  feared  that  it  very  soon  will.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  low  prices,  no  labour  is  now  done  which  can  be  dispensed  with  by 

the  farmers. — (Messrs.  Splint,  J.  Ryan,  and  others.) “ I have  now,”  added  Mr.  J.  Ryan, 

“ 40  men  working  for  me  upon  the ' roads,  who,,  but  for  this  employment,  would  be  actually 
starving ; and  last  summer  I had  105  of  them,  and  most  of  them  out  of  this  town  (Thomas- 
town).” 

“ Wheat  being  at.  £1  per  barrel,  or  Is.  a stone,  and  beef  at  40s,  per  cwt.,  which  is  the 
more  profitable  in  this  district,  to  feed  or  to  till  ? Oats  being  at  8s.  6 d.  for  14  stones,  and 
barley  at  11s.  6</.  for  16  stones ; bere  at  12s.  6 d. ; wool  at  £1  5s.  per  stone ; mutton  at  6 d.  per 
lb. ; and  lambs  at  £1  each;  which  is  the  more  profitable  in  this  distinct,  to  convert  land  to 
grass  or  to  continue  it  in  tillage  ?” 

To  convert  land  to  grass  would  be  by  far  the  most  profitable  in  both  these  cases  ; but  the 
witnesses  observed  that  the  prices  of  the  beef,  mutton,  and  wool,  were  supposed  in  these  ques- 
tions to  be  higher  than  they  now  are. 

The  effects  of  the  continuance  and  progress  of  the  difference  of  profit  now  existing  between 
tilling  and  grazing  must  in  the  mean  time  be  lamentably  disastrous  to  the  labouring  classes 
by  the  immense  decrease  of  employment  which  the  conversion  of  tillage  land  to  grass  occa- 
sions ; but  the  evil  must  in  the  end  remedy  itself  by  creating  a superabundant  supply  of  meat, 
and  a consequent  fall  in  that  commodity,  and  by  causing  such  a diminution  in  the  cultivation 
of  corn,  as  to  occasion  a corresponding  rise  in  its  value,  which  would  soon  bring  about  a revul- 
sion, and  induce  the  farmer  to  restore  the  land  to  its  former  state  of  tillage. 

Very  few,  if  any,  small  farmers  have  orchards ; the  larger  ones  usually  have  one  of  from 
half  an  acre  to  an  acre ; and  some  of  the  largest,  and  the  gentlemen,  have  frequently  orchards 
of  from  three  to  seven  acres.  They  were  formerly  very  profitable,  but  since  the  prevalence  of  the 
cholera  the  demand  for  fruit  has  so  much  diminished  that  they  no  longer  pay  for  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  attending  to  the  trees.  Orchards,  which  formerly  let  for  £50  per  annum,  have 
during  the  last  two  years  only  fetched  £7  or  £8.  — (Messrs.  Robbins,  Clifford,  and 

Keefe.) The  English  Assistant  Commissioner  found  that  the  fruit  is  almost,  always  sold  to 

hucksters,  who  go  round  the  country  to  purchase  it.  One  extensive  farmer  sold  this  year  the 
produce  of  his  orchard  (four  acres)  as  it  stood  for  £25. 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  management  of  dairy  farms  in  the  lowlands  and  in  the  moun- 
tain districts. 

There  are  no  exclusively  dairy  farms  in  this  barony;  every  farmer  dairies  from  one  to  twenty 
cows,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  farm,  but  he  has  also  a considerable  extent  of  tillage,  and, 
if  a large  farmer,  generally  from  100  to  300  sheep. 

^ The  butter  produced  in  this  district  is  generally  of  the  first  quality. — (Messrs.  Robbins, 

Splint,  and  Clifford.) “ My  salesman  tells  me  that  a good  deal  of  butter  from  this  district 

is  not  and  will  not  mark  as  first  quality.” — (Mr.  Keefe.) It  is  packed  after  every  churning.  . 

It  is  usually  sold  at  either  Kilkenny  or  Waterford,  to  which  places  it  is  conveyed  partly  by 
boats  and  partly  by  cars.  It  has  improved  in  quality,  from  the  increased  care  and  intelligence 
of  both  farmers  and  dealers ; the  latter  (the  butter-dealers  and  merchants)  have  become  much 
more  particular  as  to  the  quality  of  the  article,  which  has  obliged  the  farmers  to  exert  them- 
selves, and  to  be  more  careful  and  attentive  in  every  part  of  the  process  of  making,  curing,  and 
packing. — (Messrs.  Clifford  and  Keefe.) 

No  cheese  is  made  in  this  barony. 

A considerable  number  of  sheep  is  kept  by  most,  of  the  larger  farmers ; the  smaller  farmers 
keep  very  few ; and  on  farms  below  20  acres  they  are  seldom  found  at  all. 

On  hilly  and  mountainous  land  the  mountain  breed  is  still  the  only  one  kept.  The  full- 
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grown  wethers  of  this  breed  weigh  17  or  18  lbs.  per  quarter.  On  lowland  farms  the  usual 
breed  is  that  comjnon  through  all  Leinster,  the  large  old  Irish,  crossed  and  greatly  improved 
by  the  Leicester ; when  sold  fat,  at  two  and  a half  years  old,  the  wethers  weigh  from  24  to 
30  lbs.  per  quarter.  South  Downs  are  also  kept  by  some  of  the  resident  proprietors  for  their 
own  consumption. 

The  breed  has  been  greatly  improved  in  all  respects,  except  that  many  consumers  complain 
that  the  meat  is  now  too  fat,  and  coarser  than  it  used  to  be.  In  wool  the  length  of  the  staple 
and  weight  of  the  fleece  are  now  made  a greater  consideration  than  its  fineness. — (Messrs. 
Robbins,  Splint,  and  Clifford.) 

The  farmers  all  keep  their  own  rams ; they  give  from  £4  to  £8  for  them.  Mr.  Splint 
refused  £10  for  one  this  year.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  from  £40  to  £50  were  given  for 
good  Leicester  rams ; but  now  even  the  gentlemen  will  seldom  pay  more  than  £10  for  one. — 
(Messrs.  Robbins,  Splint,  and  Keefe.) 

The  mountain  sheep  are  fit  for  market  at  four  years  old,  and  the  half-bred  Leicesters  at 
from  one  and  a half  to  two  and  a half. 

The  greater  part  of  this  barony  is  of  a. dry  soil,  but  there  are  nevertheless  many  places  now 
unfit  for  sheep  where  they  might  be  kept  with  great  advantage  if  the  land  were  drained. 
The  small  farmers  neither  drain  nor  can  afford  to  drain,  and  this  is  the  case  now  with  most 
of  the  larger  ones  also. — (Messrs.  Robbins,  Clifford,  Splint,  and  Ryan.) 

Sheep  are  not  subject  to  the  rot  here,  the  farmers  being  careful  not  to  let  them  go  into  wet 


The  price  of  wool  in  this  year  was  about  £1  per  stone  of  16  lbs. ; last  year  it  was  about 
£1.  2s. ; this  is  for  the  wool  of  the  lowdand  or  half-bred  Leicester  sheep,  that  of  the  mountain 
breed  fetches  from  \s.  to  3s.  per  stone  more. — (Messrs.  Robbins,  Clifford,  Splint,  and  Keefe.) 

The  fleeces  of  the  mountain  sheep  average  about  five  fleeces  to  the  stone,  and  those  of 

the  lowland  two  and  a half  to  the  stone ; the  -wether  fleeces  of  the  latter  breed  weighing  from 
seven  to  ten  lbs.  each. 


The  breed  of  cattle  has  been  very  much  improved,  but  still  not  so  much  as  in  the  counties 
of  Kildare,  Wexford,  Wicklow,  and  some  other  districts  of  Leinster.  The  breeds  most  in 
request  are  the  short-horned  breeds,  of  which  the  Durhams  are  now  much  preferred  to  the 
Ayrshires. 

Oxen  are  scarcely  at  all  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  price  paid  for  letting  bulls  is  1,?.  per  cow  for  the  common  breed,  and  5s.  for  the  Dur- 
ham. The  Durham  breed  is  preferred,  because  it  is  found  more  profitable  on  account  of  its 
early  maturity,  its  kindliness  or  disposition  to  fatten,  and  its  good  shape ; that  is,  small  weight 
of  bone  in  proportion  to  that  of  meat,  and  the  meat  laid  upon  the  most  profitable  parts. 

A good  half-bred  Durham  bull  will  bring  from  £9  to  £12;  the  pure  Durhams  sell  at  from 
£12  to  £50,  according  to  their  breed  and  quality.  Mr.  Splint  gave  £18.  18$.  lately  for  one ; 
and  in  an  adjoining  barony  Mr.  Jones  paid  £50  for  another. 

A half-bred  or  improving  breeding  cow  will  cost  about  £10 ; a Durham  from  £12  to  £18'. 
— (Messrs.  Robbins,  Splint,  and  Clifford.) 

Some  of  the  cattle  bought  in  for  feeding  are  bred  here,  and  others  are  brought  from  Tip- 
perary ; breeders  generally  bring  them  to  market  one  or  two  years  earlier  now  than  formerly, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  improvements  of  the  breed. 

More  cattle,  by  ten  to  one,  are  now  fattened  for  export  than  formerly ; 30  years  ago  there 
was  scarcely  such  a thing  as  a fat  beast  sent  out  from  this  barony,  and  now  they  go  from  it 
in  droves ; this  arises  from  the  introduction  of  stall-feeding,  and  the  general  improvement  of 
agriculture,  from  the  facility  of  conveyance  to  England  by  steam,  and  from  the  hardness  of 
the  times,  which  now  obliges  the  farmer  to  sell  the  meat  which  he  formerly  consumed,  and  to 
send  to  market,  to  make  up  his  rent,  the  cow  which  in  better  times  he  killed  for  his  own 
family  at  Christmas. — (Dr.  Duke,  Messrs.  Robbins,  Clifford,  and  Splint.) 

The  fat  beasts  fed  here  weigh  commonly  from  four  to  six  cwt. ; they  are  generally  sold  fat 
at  four  years  old. 

Artificial  feeding  is  commonly  practised  only  among  gentlemen  and  large  fanners,  except 
when  potatoes  are  very  cheap  and  abundant ; it  is,  however,  very  much  on  the  increase. — 
(Mr.  Robbins.) 

Hay  has  become  very  plentiful  of  late  years,  in  consequence  of  the  general  introduction  of 
clover. — (Mr.  Splint.) 

In  winter  store  cattle  are  usually  tied  up  under  sheds  or  in  cattle-houses  at  night,  and  let 
out  into  the  fields  during  the  day,  but  except  among  the  large  farmers  there  is  usually  a great 
deficiency  of  proper  accommodation  for  the  cattle  in  these  sheds  and  houses. 

The  price  of  cattle  has  been  stationary  for  the  last  two  years. 

The  old  Irish  breed  is  preferred  by  most  farmers  for  the  dairy. — (Mr.  Splint.) “ I think 

to  cross  with  the  Ayrshire  breed  is  now  considered  the  best,  and  is  adopted  by  most  of  the  gen- 
tlemen and  large  farmers.” — (Mr.  Robbins.) Dairy  cows  are  mostly  bred  in  the  barony. 

The  best  dairy  cows  of  the  district  will  give  about  8 quarts  of  milk  each  at  a meal,  or  16  per 

day,  for  two  or  three  months  after  calving. — (Messrs.  Robbins,  Splint,  and  Clifford.) The 

best  cows  will  give  about  1^  cwt.  of  butter  each  in  the  year,  but  the  average  of  dairies  does'  not 
exceed  l£  cwt.  per  cow. 

Some  reductions  of  rent,  to  the  amount  of  10  per  cent.,  were  made  last  year. — (Mr.  Splint.) 

Mr.  Winter  has  reduced  his  rents  here  from  £1.  15s.  per  acre,  their  previous  amount,  to 

£1.  7s. — (Mr.  Robbins.) 

(The  English  Assistant  Commissioner  found,  on  inspecting  the  farms,  that  a remission  of  25  per 
cent,  had  been  made  this  year  by  several  landed  proprietors.)  A great  reduction  generally  took 
place  immediately  after  the  peace,  and  from  that  time  rents  remained  stationary  until  within 
the  last  year  or  two,  when  further  reductions  have  been  made  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of 
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corn.  Mr.  Robbins  stated  that  a farm  for  which  he  paid  £2.  2s.  per  acre  during  the  war  is 
now  let  for  about  £T.  4 s. 

Land  is  computed  by  the  Irish  plantation  acre. 

Upon  most  farms  a very  large  proportion  of  the  land  is  wasted  with  useless  fences,  untilled 

corners,  old  ditches,  &c. — (Messrs.  Robbins,  Splint,  and  Clifford .) “ I took  a farm  lately  ” 

added  Mr.  Splint,  “ and  out  of  50  acres  there  were  at  least  four  of  complete  waste ; it.  is  ail 

paid  for  by  the  farmer  as  profitable  land.” Messrs.  Ryan  and  Cullen  say,  however,  that  this 

apparent  waste  does  not  occasion  so  much  loss  as  might  be  imagined,  if  any,  to  the  farmer 
because  these  places  are  used  either  as  grass  borders,  for  grazing,  or  for  mixing  with  dung  or 
lime  to  increase  the  manure. 

The  manures  in  general  use  are  animal  manure,  lime,  marl,  limestone  gravel,  and  lime  sand 
■ Lime  is  burnt  here  with  culm.  The  quantity  generally  used  as  manure  is  120  barrels  per 
acre,  but  some  use  more,  and  indeed  so  much  and  so  often  repeated,  that  the  land  is  some- 
times seriously  injured. — (Messrs.  Robbins,  Splint,  Clifford,  and  Cullen.) “ Limestone  and 

fuel  are  both  generally  easy  of  access.  The  tenants  are  only  allowed  to  take  what  limestone 
they  want  for  their  own  use,  but  there  are  plenty  of  limestone  quarries  worked  for  the  use  of 
the  public.” — (Mr.  Clifford.) 

No  enactment  is  considered  necessary  here  to  facilitate  the  opening  of  quarries. 

In  some  places,  especially  in  the  mountainous  districts,  the  necessary  quantity  of  lime  can- 
not be  procured  for  the  want  of  roads. 

“ Some  landlords  permit  their  tenants  to  burn  the  land  if  manure  or  lime  is  spread  and 
ploughed  in  with  the  ashes ; but  it  is  always  done  in  order  to  manure  the  ground  from  which  the 

sod  has  been  burnt.” — (Messrs.  Robbins  and  Clifford.) Burning  is  considered  and  found 

beneficial  where  there  is  a coarse  rough  sward,  which  being  almost  unproductive,  and  generally 
full  of  weeds,  improves  the  land  by  being  pared  and  burned.  Besides  the  Act  for  preventing 
burning  land,  tenants  are  in  almost  all  cases  restrained  from  it  by  covenants  in  their  leases,  and 
the  law  is  frequently  enforced  against  tenants  who  infringe  them. 

Animal  manure  cannot  be  procured  by  the  fanners  from  the  towns  here,  as  almost  every 
person  in  the  towns  has,  or  hires,  a piece  of  land  to  grow  potatoes  with  the  manure  he  is  able 
to  collect.  The  small  holders  are  very  seldom  able  to  collect  a sufficient  quantity  of  manure 
for  their  own  ground ; but  the  advantage  of  stall-feeding  over  grazing,  as  a source  of  manure, 
is  beginning  to  be  appreciated  by  the  large  farmer,  and  a great  improvement  has  taken  place 
of  late  years  in  collecting  materials  for  manure,  much  attention  and  industry  being  now  made 
use  of  for  that  important  object. 

The  feuces  consist  of  stone  walls  and  some  thorn  hedges,  but  many  called  the  latter  are  almost 
bare  banks,  with  here  and  there  a straggling  thorn  or  bush.  The  hedges  and  banks  have 

generally  a single  ditch. — (Messrs.  Robbins,  Splint,  and  Clifford.) The  meerin°-s  are 

made  always  by  the  tenant. 

The  witnesses  all  agree  that  there  is  more  litigation  here  about  fences  and  trespasses  than 
about  anything  else,  or  perhaps  than  everything  else  put  together.  Hardly  a day  passes 
without  a quarrel  on  this  subject.  The  losses  of  money  and  time  incurred  in  litigation  would 
probably  in  many  cases  be  sufficient  to  make  permanent  fences.  Mr.  Cullen  says,  “ If  a cow 
or  a horse  breaks  through  my  fence  into  my  land  I must  have  a valuator,  who  charges  5s.  for 
his  trouble,  and  Is.  for  a certificate,  though  perhaps  the  damage  does  not  exceed  Is.”  At  the 
petty  sessions  of  Gowran  the  amount  of  damages  awarded  for  trespass  for  the  year  ending  the 
1st  of  December,  1835,  was  £2.  19s.  9 d.  The  amount  of  damage  is  ascertained  by°  two 
valuators,  who  are  often  very  bad  ones,  though  they  charge  high. — ( Crimes .) 

No  great  extent  of  land  is  subject  to  periodical  floods,  but.  in  some  places  much  injury  is 
done  by  the  sand  and  gravel  washed  down  from  the  hills.  This  land  would  be  much  improved, 
for  either  tillage  or  grazing,  by  being  freed  from  water ; the  quality  of  hay  now  produced  from 
it  is  very  coarse,  and  loss  by  sudden  floods  is  very  frequent.  It  would  become  three  or  four 
times  as  valuable  if  these  sudden  floods  could  be  prevented,  and  still  more  so  if  they  could  be 
admitted  or  kept  out  at  pleasure.  Not.  only  have  no  efforts  been  made  to  improve  the  course 
of  the  river  (the  Nore),  but  it  has  been  allowed  to  fill  up  so  much  for  the  last  15  or  20  years, 
that  the  navigation  which  formerly  existed  between  this  town  (Thomastown)  and  Inistiogue  has 
been  entirely  lost,  and  what  was  formerly  carried  for  4s.  by  water  is  now  charged  10.y°for  by 
land.  Mr.  Clifford  is  of  opinion  that  the  restoration  of  this  navigation  would  pay  30  or  40  per 
cent,  profit  upon  the  capital  expended  upon  it.  Mr.  Sydenham  Davis  has  repeatedly  offered 
to  render  the  river  navigable  between  these  places  for  craft  of  100  tons  burden  for  £10,000. 
Dr.  Duke  recollects  the  time  when  craft  of  50  tons  went  freely  to  and  fro  between  Thomastown 
and  Dublin.  Mr.  Cullen  stated  that  the  shopkeepers  at  Graigue  greatly  undersold  those  of 
Thomastown,  through  the  advantage  of  water-carriage,  although  they  were  farther  from  the 
sea.  “This  town  (Thomastown),”  added  he,  “ has  been  entirely  ruined  by  the  loss  of  its  water- 
carriage;  if  that  improvement  were  effected  Wexford  would  take  limestone  from  here,  as  it 
costs  there  Is.  per  ton,  and  here  only  5 d.  The  navigation  would  then  be  better  from  here  to 
Dublin  than  Waterford,  because  it  is  all  down  stream  from  here.  This  improvement  would 
probably  afford  employment  to  the  superabundant  labourers  for  three  or  four  years,  which 
employment  would  afterwards  be  kept  up  and  continued  by  the  navigation  thus  required.” 
There  is  not  much  wet  land  in  this  district;  some  of  it  could  be  very  easily  drained. 
Sometimes  the  want  of  a lease  is  an  impediment  to  draining,  and  the  want  of  assistance, 
allowance,  or  compensation,  from  the  landlords,  always  is.  All  agree  that  the  improvement 
effected  would  generally  repay  the  outlay  of  capital,  and,  besides  affording  a new  source  of 
employment  for  the  present,  would  permanently  increase  employment  by  bringing  more  land 
into  cultivation. 
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For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  11. 

There  are  20,824  plantation  acres  paying  cess  in  this  barony.  Under  the  tithe  valuation 
there  are  reckoned  about  29,690  plantation  acres. 

The  district  is  mixed  tillage  and  grazing,  but  chiefly  tillage : the  smallest  farmers  keep  very 
little  land  in  grass;  the  larger  farmers  keep  10  or  20  acres  in  grass  out  of  50,  but  the  propor- 
tion varies  on  every  farm. 

One  tillage  farmer  holds  as  much  as  121  acres,  and  has  it  chiefly  in  tillage,  but  the  average 
size  of  tillage  farms  is  from  10  to  30  acres. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  feeding  land  in  the  barony,  but  the  proportion  it  bears  to  tillage  land 
cannot  be  stated.  The  feeding  farms  are  often  nearly  distinct  from  tillage.  One  grazier  holds 
as  much  as  500  acres  of  land.  The  ordinary  size  of  grazing  farms  is  from  20  to  100  acres. 

There  is  very  little  dairying  in  the  barony.  There  are  no  mountain  dairy  farms. 

The  soil  lies  on  limestone.  A great  part  of  it  is  deep,  and  some  of  it  strong.  There  are 
many  large  bogs  in  the  barony.  The  witnesses'  do  not  think  that  the  land  of  the  barony  is 
wearing  out  from  over-cropping. 

There  is  more  corn  grown  than  formerly,  and  of  course  fewer  cattle  fed.  A great  deal  of 
land  has  been  broken  up  within  the  last  20  years.  Mr.  Spinner  thinks  that  there  has  been 
such  an  improvement  in  farming  generally,  that  the  land  brings  a greater  produce  than 
formerly. 

When  land  is  burnt  two  crops  of  potatoes  are  taken,  and  then  a crop  of  wheat,  and  one  of 
oats.  If  the  land  is  not  burnt  oats  are  first  grown,  and  then  potatoes.  On  stubble  land 
potatoes  are  grown  with  manure,  and  then  wheat  and  potatoes  again  • it  is  not  very  common 
to  grow  two  corn  crops  in  succession. 

The  prices  of  wheat  in  this  district  for  the  last  three  years  have  been  as  follow' : — 

In  1833  .....  £1.  6,?.  per  barrel  of  20  stonei 

1834  ....  18j.  to  1.  2s. 

1835  ....  14s.  to  19s.  „ „ 

The  wheat  of  this  district  is  considered  of  good  quality. 

Naked  fallowing  is  not  practised.  Mr.  Spinner  says,  “ Corn  is  not  much  infested  with 
weeds;  five  or  six  men  would  weed  an  acre  per  day;  the  cost  would  be  from  £1.  10s.  to 
£2.  10s. : a good  deal  of  corn  is  insufficiently  weeded.” 

Mr.  Spinner  says  that  the  labourers  who  take  con  acre  frequently  weed  their  potato  crops 
very  imperfectly  ; that  sometimes  a bargain  is  made  with  them  that  a certain  fine  shall  be 
paid  if  the  crop  is  not  properly  w'eeded,  and  that  still  they  will  not  do  so,  but  prefer  running 
• the  risk  of  the  fine  being  enforced. 

The  seed  corn  is  always  brined  to  guard  against  smut.  It  is  supposed  that  about  the  proper 
quantity  of  seed  is  sown ; bad  land  requires  more  seed  than  that  in  good  heart. 

Crops  are  in  general  rolled,  and  it  is  not  thought  that  corn  is  injured  by  letting  it  stand 
until  it  is  over-ripe ; even  the  smallest  holders  are  not  induced  by  the  offer  of  wages  to  defer 
the  cutting  of  their  own  crops.  They  also  sow  their  crops  at  a proper  season  ; even  con  acre 
potatoes  are  seldom  injured  by  not  being  planted  at  a proper  time.' 

A good  deal  of  corn  is  threshed  out  immediately  after  harvest  in  order  to  pay  rent,  but 
many  farmers  are  able  to  hold  their  corn  over,  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  Of  late  years  those  who 
sold  immediately  after  harvest  have  got  the  best  price ; this  was  not  the  case  formerly. 

The  witnesses  have  not  heard  of  landlords  taking  corn  at  the  October  price  as  rent,  with 
the  view  of  selling  it  at  an  advanced  price  for  seed  or  food  in  spring  or  summer. 

Very  little  wheat  is  sold  in  market ; it  is  generally  sold  at  the  mills,  and  not  often  by 
sample.  There  are  mills  within  convenient  reach  of  all  parts  of  the  barony ; oats  are  often 
sold  at  the  distilleries,  and  sometimes  taken  to  markets  w'hich  are  within  a reasonable 
distance.  The  peasantry  reserve  no  corn  at  all  for  their  owm  use. 

Clover  is  sown  by  the  large  farmers,  and  grass  seeds  by  the  poorer  farmers  ; a few  vetches 
are  sown  by  the  poorer  tenants ; rye.-grass  and.  other  seeds  are  mixed  with  clover ; the  use  of 
clover  is  increasing ; land  is  very  seldom  laid  down  to  grass  without  sowing  some  kind  of 
grass  seeds. 

Turnips  or  mangel-wurzel  are  not  grown  by  the  generality  of  farmers  ; they  are  grown  by 
gentlemen  wrho  hold  many  large  farms  in  the  barony. 

Two  corn  crops  are  seldom  taken  in  succession,  except  on  the  best  and  strongest  land. 

Failures  of  the  potato  crop  have  not  been  very  frequent  here.  The  witnesses  can  only 
recollect  one  failure  to  any  extent  since  1820.  The  farmers  of  all  classes  change  their  seed 
every  three  or  four  years ; the  witnesses  do  not  think  the  crop  suffers  for  want  of  changing 
the  seed : the  small  holders,  however,  are  often  obliged  to  purchase  inferior  seed ; they  often 
purchase  potatoes  that  have  been  collected  by  beggars,  and  are  necessarily  a great  mixture  of 
good  and  bad  ; they  do  not  often  buy  seed  potatoes  on  credit.  The  white  lumper  is  the  kind 
usually  cultivated . by  the  peasantry  for  their  own  consumption,  because  it  will  produce  a 
large  crop  on  inferior  land,  and  with  little  manure ; it  is  not  generally  thought  equal  to  the 
cup  potato  in  quality : no  distinction,  however,  is  made  in  planting  one  kind  for  sale,  and 
another  for  their  own  use ; those  who  plant  con  acre,  for  sale  and  for  food,  plant  the  same 
kinds  for  both  purposes.  Large  heaps  of  compost  are  now  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
growing  potatoes,  and  many  of  the  common  farmers  stall-feed  a few'  cattle,  and  use  tlie 
manure  thus  made  for  that  purpose. 

The  practice  of  burning  land  has  decreased  ; the  law  and  the  landlords  are  against  it. 
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Mr.  Corcoran  holds  36  acres. 

tills  21,  and 

employs  53ri 

Mr.  Carty 

60  „ 

„ 20 

51 

Mr.  Dancer 

100  „ 

„ 3 

„ 2 

Mr.  M'Loughlin 

42  „ 

„ 3 

„ 2 

Mr.  Baily 

50  „ 

„ 15 

„ 41 

Mr.  Oldham 

40  „ 

„ 16 

„ 5 

Mr.  M‘Loughlin 

50  „ 

„ 3 

1* 

Mr.  Spunner 

300  „ 

20  to  40 

„ 20 

Grazing  farms  are  occupied  by  a superior  class  of  persons  to  the  tillage  farmers. 

Some  of  the  grazing  lands  of  this  barony  are  very  good,  and  others  inferior.  A little  of 
the  best  land  will  carry  one  beast  of  about  5 cwt.  to  the  acre  in  summer,  and  about  three 
■ sheep  of  18  lbs.  to  20  lbs.  per  quarter  to  the  acre  during  winter. 

1 The  quantity  of  grazing  land  has  not  varied  to  any  considerable  extent.  Mr.  Spumier 
says,  “ I think  it  is  decreasing  every  year  a little.” 

Green  crops  have  not  been  introduced  to  any  considerable  extent ; it  is  thought  that  by 
means  of  them  more  cattle  would  be  kept,  but  the  system  is  not  practised,  except  by  a few 
gentlemen.  The  witnesses  do  not  think  that  land  under  that  system  would  require  more 
labourers  than  if  under  potatoes,  wheat,  and  oats,  as  now  grown  upon  it. 

It  is  not  so  common  as  formerly  to  break  up  old  grass  land  for  con  acre,  but  some  persons 
still  continue  to  do  so.  In  grass,  this  land  is  worth  about  £2.  2,9.  an  acre ; when  broken  up, 
from  £8' to  £10:  rent  is  paid  for  it  for  one  crop ; a second  crop  is  taken  only  when  the  land  is 
burnt,  and  more  than  one  crop  of  corn  is  seldom  taken  in  succession.  The  farmer  does  not 
find  that  the  ground  he  has  given  out  as  con  acre  is  more  injured  than  if  it  had  remained 
in  his  own  possession,  as  he  would  have  treated  it  in  the  same  manner. 

The  ground  is.  given  to  the  labourers  in  the  month  of  April,  the  bargain  being  that  the 
potatoes  shall  be  off  the  ground  in  November ; but  they  are  often  not  taken  off  so  soon,  and 
farmers  frequently  have  to  assist  the  labourers  with  carts  to  get  the  potatoes  off  the  land  in 
time  to  sow  wheat. 

Stubble  ground,  manured,  is  let  as  con  acre  at  £8  per  acre ; but  ft  is  very  seldom  fit  for 
two  crops  of  potatoes  in  succession. 

Wheat  is  generally  grown  after  potatoes. 

The  conversion  of  grass  land  to  tillage  would  afford  much  additional  employment  to 
labourers ; one  or  two  men  to  every  50  acres  is  about  the  average  number  employed  on 
grass  land. 

The  situation  of  labourers’  cottages  and  gardens  on  grazing  farms  is  selected  with  regard 
to  the  conveniences  of  a road,  bog,  and  water,  and  placing  them  as  little  as  possible  on  the 
good  part  of  the  farm. 

The  proportion  that  the  rent  paid  by  the  labourer  bears  to  the  rent  paid  by  the  farmer 
varies  with  the  bargain  that  has  been  made.  The  labourer  often  takes  the  land,  and  agrees 
to  work  at  a rate  below  the  average  of  the  country;  in  such  a case  the  land  is  let  to  him  at 
a rate  below  what  the  farmer  pays  for  it;  the  labourer  often  agrees  to  work  at  Id.  or  2d. 
a-day  below  the  current  wages.  The  witnesses  think  that  labourers  in  grazing  districts'  are 
less  comfortable  than  those  in  tillage  districts ; they  in  general  have  less  fuel,  and  also  less 
work  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

At  present  very  little  land  has  been  turned  fi;om  tillage  to  grass ; the  contrary  has  been 
the  case  within  the  last  20  years. 

On  the  supposition  of  wheat  being  at  £1  per  barrel  of  20  stone,  and  beef  at  £2  per  cwt, 
it  would  be  more  profitable  in  this  district  to  feed  than  to  till.  In  a few  years,  if  present 
prices  continue,  a large  quantity  of  land  in  this  barony  will  be  turned  to  grass,  and  many 
labourers  lose  their  employment  in  consequence.  The  witnesses  say  that  on  their  account  it 
is  painful  to  think  of  such  a change.  Hardly  one  man  in  ten  is  employed  on  grazing  land  for 
those  employed  on  tillage. 

Very  few  of  the  small  farmers  have  orchards,  and  in  their  kitchen-gardens  very  little  is 
grown  for  sale. 

A dairy  farmer  employs  about  the  same  number  of  men  that  a feeding  farmer  does,  and  a 
few  dairy  and  milking  women  in  addition. 

Very  little  butter  is  made  in  the  barony,  the  grazing  land  being  chiefly  pastured  by  feeding 
beasts.  The  little  made  is  not  of  first-rate  quality ; they  pack  it  immediately  after  churning; 
it  is  sold  at  Roscrea,  to  which  it  is  conveyed  by  land.  The  mode  of  saving  butter  has  not 
improved  from  an  increased  intercourse  with  England,  and  the  inferiority  of  Irish  to  Dutch- 
butter  is  considered  to  be  principally  owing  to  the  extra  quantity  of  salt  used  in  Irish  butter. 

No  cheese  is  made  here. 

A large  number  of  sheep  are  kept  in  the  district,  chiefly  by  the  feeding  farmers.  The 
breed  generally  used  is  a large  long-woolled  breed,  a cross  of  the  Leicester.  The  breeding  of 
sheep  has  increased  considerably  within  the  last  three  years.  This  is  proved  by  the  number 
of  ewes  sent -to  the  fairs,  and  the  number  of  the  lambs  sent  out  of  the  country. 

Rams  are  constantly  being  brought  into  the  country  by  the  farmers  and  gentry  from  the 
great  fairs  at  Ballinasloe,  and  the  breed  of  sheep  has  consequently  been  improved.  They  are 
now  sent  fat  to  mai’ket  at  two  years  old ; 10  years  ago  it  was  more  common  to  send  them  at 
three.  The  price  paid  for  letting  rams  varies  from  £3  to  £20.  Mr.  Jackson  “ has  known 
£25  paid  this  year  by  a farmer.” 

The  small  farmers  keep  a few  sheep  for  the  sake  of  the  wool. 

Folding  is  not  practised  except  by  gentlemen. 

There  is  not  any  land  here  which,  from  want  of  draining,  is  incapable  of  rearing  sheep.  The 
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farmer  cannot  afford  to  drain ; “ he  must  have  assistance  from  his  landlord.” — (Mr.  Spunner.) 

The  sheep  in  this  district  are  not  peculiarly  liable  to  rot. 

In  1833  wool  sold  at  £1 ; in  1834,  at  £1.  5s. ; in  1835,  at  £1  per  stone  of  16  lbs. 

The  sheep  yield,  on  an  average  of  a large  flock,  about  6|-  lbs.  of  wool  each. 

The  breed  of  cattle  mostly  used  is  the  common  or  Irish  long-horned  cattle,  but  a very  large 
number  of  farmers  have  a cross  of  the  Durham.  Mr.  Jackson  says  that  90  cows  were  this 
year  sent  to  a Durham  bull  of  his. 

The  common  charge  for  letting  a bull  is  1.?.,  paid  to  the  herd  as  his  own  perquisite.  ■ ^ 

The  Durham  cross  is  preferred,  because  it  fattens  more  easily,  and  its  carcass  is  heavier.  ^ 
The  old  Irish  cow  was  liked  because  it  gave  much  milk  on  an  inferior  pasture. 

The  price  of  a good  breeding  cow  is  from  £8  to  £10.  , . 

The  cattle  bought  in  for  feeding  are  bought  at  the  neighbouring  fairs.  Heifers  are  prmci-  - 
pally  bred  by  farmers  themselves,  but  breeding  is  not  a great  occupation  in  the  barony.  ' 

Fewer  cattle  are  now  fattened  than  formerly,  as  much  land  has  been  brought  into  tillage  } 
within  20  years.  The  fat  heifers  weigh  about  5 cwt.  A good  number  of  cattle  are  sent  out  of 
this  country  by  steam  to  England,  but  the  number  fed  has  not  increased  in  this  barony  in 
.consequence.  . 

Stall-feeding  is  common  among  all  classes  of  farmers,  but  in  general  on  a small  scale.  1 he  ] 
cattle  are  fed  on  potatoes  and  hay.  The  practice  has  increased  among  the  small  farmers 
within  the  last  five  years. 

Farmers  raise  some  hay  on  their  own  farms,  but  many  hire  meadow  ground.  The  quality 
of  the  hay  is  good. 

In  general  cattle  are  housed  in  the  winter.  The  outbuildings  for  cattle  are  pretty  good ; 
equal  to  the  rest  of  the  buildings. 

Very  little  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  cattle  for  the  last  five  years. 

The  most  approved  breed  for  dairy  cows  is  the  old  Irish  cow,  or  a cross  between  it  and  a 
Durham  bull.  The  Irish  breed  is  in  course  of  improvement  by  this  means ; crossed  cows  are 
now  pretty  common.  Some  dairy  cows  are  bred  in  the  district,  and  some  are  bought  at  the 
neighbouring  fairs.  The  Irish  cow  is  liked  on  account  of  its'  hardihood  and  power  to  live  on 
inferior  pasture  and  fodder.  The  Ayrshire  or  Kerry  cows  are  not  used.  The  Devons  are  not 
approved  of  as  milkers,  but  they  feed  easily. 

Mr.  Jackson  says,  “The  best  cows  of  the  district  give  about  10  Irish  quarts  of  milk  per  day 
for  the  first  three  months.  They  are  dry  for  four  or  five  months  in  the  year.  A cow  will  give 
about  1£  cwt.  of  butter  during  the  year ; no  cheese  is  made  "here. 

No  general  alterations  have  been  made  in  rents  of  late  years.  Colonel  Loyd  and  Mr.  Jack- 
son  are  of  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the  reductions  of  rents  being  less  in  Ireland  than  they  have 
been  in  England  during  the  same  period  is  in  a great  measure  this,  that  the  poor-rates  affect 
the  rents  of  English  farmers.  Rents  are  thus  reduced  when  corn  is  low,  while  the  Irish  farmer 
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is  not  affected  by  such  a cause. 

The  farmers  depend  generally  on  their  corn  for  the  payment  of  their  rent.  Some  large 
farmers  depend  much  on  feeding,  and  on  sheep  and  wool.  All  depend,  more  or  less,  on  pork, 
and  some  to  a small  extent,  on  butter.  There  is  no  great  difference  in  the  rent  of  tillage  and 
. grazing  land ; but  tillage  land  is  let  in  smaller  proportions,  and  consequently  dearer  in  pro- 
portion to  its  real  value.  Land  is  computed  and  rented  by  the  Irish  plantation  acre. 

There  is  not  much  useless  old  fencing  now  left.  Such  fences  have  been  latterly  chiefly  dug 
down  and  mixed  up  into  composts.  The  rent  of  the  cultivable  parts  of  the  farms  is  hot  raised 
by  much  land  being  occupied  by  them. 

The  manures  in  general  use  are  lime,  limestone  gravel,  farm-yard  dung,  and  some  rape- 
dust. 

The  lime  is  burnt  with  turf  in  standing  kilns.  It  is  very  well  burnt.  Except  in  compost  it  Lime, 
is  not  much  used  as  manure.  Both  limestone  and  fuel  are  most  easy  of  access.  Landlords  do 
not  restrict  their  tenants  in  the  use  of  limestone ; quarries  are  seldom ' opened,  as  there  is  a 
great  supply  of  loose  stones  upon  the  surface. 

Burning  land  is  very  little  practised  in  this  barony.  There  is  very  little  old  grass  land  that  Burning  Land, 
could  be  burnt.  The  general  opinion  is  much  against  burning  as  regards  the  after-condition  of 
the  land. 

It  is  not  customary  to  insert  a clause  in  leases  to  prevent  burning,  as  there  is  an  Act  of 
Parliament  against  it,  which  is  a sufficient  guard.  The  law  is  often  enforced  against  those  who 
burn  land.  The  cases  are  brought  before  the  magistrates,  and  the  fine  is  both  awarded  and 
levied.  Mr.  Richardson  says  that  three  years  ago  he  knew  a man  who  burnt  a great  extent  of 
grass  land  on  his  farm,  and  his  landlord  prosecuted  him  for  it,  and  succeeded  in  convicting  him 
in  a penalty  amounting  to  nearly  £200. 

Mr.  Spunner  says  that  by  law  the  head  landlord  can  give  permission  to  the  under-tenants 
to  burn  land  though  it  be  let  under  a perpetual  lease,  and  the  lessee  of  the  land  may  be  op- 
posed to  its  being  burnt ; that  in  Shinrone  parish,  six  years  ago,  a head  proprietor,  who  had 
an  interest  of  only  a few  shillings  an  acre  in  land,  gave  permission  to  the  under-tenants  to  bum, 
on  paying  him  a sum  of  money,  though  the  person  who  had  a perpetual  lease,  and  a much 
greater  interest  in  the  land,  was  opposed  to  it.  Fifty  acres  of  land  have  since  been  burnt  on 
that  property.  The  head  landlord  afterwards  prosecuted  the  under-tenants  for  burning,  and 
had  them  convicted  in  the  legal  fine ; not  for  the  purpose- of  levying  the  fine,  but  to  prevent  the 
lessee  from  fining  them. 

The  witnesses  have  never  heard  of  an  instance  of  a proprietor  in  tail  letting  large  tracts  for 
burning  as  con  acre,  in  order  to  realize  a large  profit  while  he  held  the  estate. 

• The  little  animal  manure  that  is  sold  fetches  the  price  of  10 d.  for  about  12  cwt.  The  small 
landholder  can  collect  sufficient  manure  for  his  ground,  as  he  can  procure  almost  any  quantity  of 
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bog-earth  and  limestone  gravel.  One  of  the  objects  of  stall-feeding  is  to  create  manure.  Cattle 
are  not  kept  up  in  summer.  The  farmers  take  great  pains  in  collecting  manure,  but  thev  do 
not  pay  much  attention  to  preserve  their  manure  from  being  wasted  and  washed  away  in  th 
yard.  J e 

There  is  no  sea-weed  in  this  barony. 

Rape-dust  is  used  by  many  farmers.  It  is  applied  to  potatoes,  and  often  by  labourers,  who 
get  con  acre  land  unmanured  gratis.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  form  composts,  and  mix  dun<r 
lime,  and  limestone  gravel  with  bog  earth,  and  also  to  lay  the  latter  under  cattle. 

The  fences  used  in  this  barony  are  quick  hedges  on  the  tops  of  dykes,  and  a few  stone  wall 
where  stone  is  plentiful.  They  are  very  indifferently  kept.  They  are  not  a source  of  ver! 
great  expense,  but  if  oftener  repaired,  and  in  proper  time,  might  be  sustained  more  cheaply 
A large  portion  of  the  business  at  petty  sessions  consists  of  cases  of  trespass  arisino-  from  the 
bad  state  of  these  fences ; there  are  seldom  actual  breaches  of  the  peace.  The  real  losses  bv 
trespass  are  not  considerable,  as  there  is  too  great  a population  acting  as  herdsmen  and  guards 
to  the  crops ; but  Mr.  Atkinson  thinks  that  the  time  spent  in  litigation  would  go  far  towards 
putting  the  fences  of  the  barony  into  a much  better  state  of  repair.  Mr.  Hesteatli,  the  clerk 
of  petty  sessions,  states  that  the  whole  amount  awarded  oh  account  of  trespass  of  cattle  within 
one  year  at  Shinrone  petty  sessions  (the  only  one  held  in  the  barony)  was  for  damans 
£1.  1j.  5 d.,  for  costs  7s.  6d.;  sw'orn  valuators  are  appointed  at  quarter  sessions,  who  assess  the 
damage  done  by  trespass  when  called  upon  by  the  sufferers.  The  gardens  of  the  poor  are  not 
much  subject,  to  loss  by  trespass,  as  their  families  are  so  numerous  who  protect  them. 

There  are  some  hundreds  of  acres,  on  the  banks  of  sluggish  rivers,  subject  to  periodical 
floods,  which  would  be  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  barony  if  it  were  defended  from  water- 
it  would  still  remain  meadow  land.  The  hay  at  present  produced  on  it  is  considered  inferior 
to  upland  hay  very  much,  because  gravel  is  often  deposited  by  the  floods  on  the  meadows. 
Every  year  the  floods  do  more  or  less  injury  to  the  crops  of  hay.  Mr.  Spunner  says,  that 
last  year  the  whole  crop  of  hay,  on  some  hundred  acres  of  meadow  land,  lying  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Brusna,  were  so  much  injured  by  a flood  produced  by  only  one  night’s  rain  that  he 
considers  the  crop  as  having  been  almost  worthless.  The  value  of  this  land  is  at  present  about 
£5  per  acre.  Mr.  Jackson  -says,  " If  it  were  drained  I would  give  £7  per  .acre  for  it.”  No 
efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  course  of  the  river.  A joint  drain  was  made,  some 
years  ago,  by  different  proprietors  and  occupants,  but  when  the  leases  drew  near  an  end’ it  was ' 
allowed  to  clioak  up,  and  is  now  useless  to  the  small  part  of  the  land  it  was  made  to  drain. 
The  rivers  could  be  cleared  at  a very  moderate  expense,  and  the  land  perfectly  protected  and 
opportunity  given  to  drain  other  lands  that  are  not  actually  flooded.  Mr.  Jackson  ’says 
“ The  improvement  would  undoubtedly  repay  the  expenditure;  it  would  pay  20  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  laid  out;  if  assistance  were  given  a large  sum  would  be  raised  here  by  subscrip- 
tion.” There  is  a mill-dam  across  one  river,  which  prevents  the  clearing  of  the  upper  part  of 
it : there  are  no  natural  impediments.  The  witnesses  are  aware  of  the  great  benefits  gained 
in  England  by  the  drainages  under  the  Commission  of  Sewers.  The  making  of  similar 
improvements ’here  would  employ  every  man  that  could  be  got  in  the  barony  for  one  season  or 
more  ; and  much  labour  would  afterwards  be  wanted  to  put  the  land  thus  gained  into  proper 
condition.  There  are  about  eight  miles  of  river  which  want  in  many  parts  straightening  and 
clearing;  but  the  different  proprietors,  or  the  occupants  who  have  leases,  cannot  a<u-ee°upon 
executing  the  improvement.  Mr.  Corcoran  states  that  the  river  Brusna  runs  for  that  distance 
through  the  barony,  and  is  perpetually  overflowing  its  banks,  and  injuring  the  tract  of  fine 
meadow  ground  that  extends  on  both  sides  of  it.  The  quality  of  the  hay  is  injured  both  by 
the  gravel  which  is  deposited  among  the  grass,  and  by  the  water  remaining  on  the  land  after 
floods,  thus  producing  rushes  and  coarse  grass.  The  farmers  also  cut  their  hay  a month 
earlier  than  they  would  do  if  they  were  not  afraid  of  the  autumnal  floods.  There  is  also  a 
large  quantity  of  bog  which  is  rendered  unavailable  by  the  floods ; and  fuel  is  now  beconuV 
scarce  in  that  district.  The  smaller  Brusna  produces  similar  effects.  There  are  a considerable 
number  of  proprietors  and  leaseholders,  on  both  sides  of  the  rivers,  who  cannot  come  to  an 
agreement  to  do  the  necessary  straightening  and  clearing  of  the  rivers  to  protect  the  land 
from  the  damage  it  now  sustains.  Nothing  has  been  done  under  the  Drainage  Act  of  1801. 

There  is  a large  quantity  of  moory  land  in  the  baron}',  lying  on  a wet  bottom,  that  at  an 
expense  of  from. £3  to  £4  an  acre,  might,  be  drained  with  stone.  It  would  most  amply  repay 
the  outlay.  The  clearing  of  the  rivers,  and  the  thousands  of  acres  of  wet  moory  land  that 
require  underdraining,  would  employ  all  the  labourers  of  the  district  for  many  years.  Much 
of  the  land  drained  would  require  levelling  and  cultivating,  and  some  of  it  mfo-ht  remain  ner- 
manently  m tillage,  but  most  of  it  would  be  used  as  pasture. 


Examinations 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Binns,  Esq. 
James  O’Hea,  Esq. 

Bars  .Philipstown, 
Upper  and  Lower. 


Tillage. 
Grain  Crops. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  12. 

The  general  produce  of  this  barony  is  about  equal  proportions  of  tillage  and  grazing  • and 
the  average  size  of  the  tillage  farms  is  from  10  to  20  Irish  acres;  the  Irish  acre  is  used 
throughout  the  district.  The  largest  farmer  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  Mr.  Rail,  who 
holds  7 00  Irish  acres.  In  this  barony  there  are  no  mountain  dairy  farms.  The  nature  of  the 
soil  partakes  of  all  kinds,  from  rich  loam  to  the  poorest  clay,  and  was  considered  to  be  dete- 
riorating in  quality  from  the  want  of  means  among  the  farmers,  caused  by  the  low  price  of 
agricultural  produce.  It  was,  however,  stated  that  the  entire  produce  was  greater  now  than 
formerly,  owing  to  the  far  greater  exertions  now  made.  The  farmers  who  occupy  the  district 
are  of  two  classes;  some  few  large  farmers  very  respectable,  but  the  small  farmeis  poor  and 
distressed. 

Some  of  the  wheat  is  of  the  first  quality,  but  in  general  it  is  not  good  in  the  district. 
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There  is  some  wheat  grown  on  naked  fallow' ; but  lime  is  not  used  in  such  cases,  as  it  is 
considered  too  forcing  for  the  land,  which  is  weak ; but  other  manures  are  applied.  The  crops 
are  weeded  about.  June;  but  there  is  very  little  rolling,  as  the  small  farmers  say  they  cannot 
afford  to  buy  a roller.  The  seed  is  prepared  with  salt  and  water,  and  afterwards  dried  in 
lime.  It  never  happens  here  with  the  small  farmers  that  their  crops  suffer  from  not  being 
cut  down  in  time,  while  the  owners  are  at  work  elsewhere,  which  work  they  would  be  so 
anxious  to  retain  as  to  neglect  their  own  crops ; nor  do  they  defer  sowing  their  grain  in  time 
for  the  same  reason,  or  from  an  obligation  to  give  duty-days  to  their  landlords ; the  great 
number  of  labourers  precludes  the  necessity  of  any  such  proceeding.  The  corn  is  often 
threshed*  immediately  after  harvest  to  make  the  rent ; and  the  seed  is  in  many  cases  obliged  to 
be  purchased  afterwards,  at  a higher  price ; and  also  the  small  farmers  complain  that  a glut 
is  caused  in  the  market  in  consequence  of  so  many  being  forced  to  sell  their  grain  at  the  same 
period.  It  is  not  the  case,  however,  that  landlords  buy  corn  from  their  tenants  in  harvest  with 
a view  to  sell  it  to  them  again  at  a higher  price  in  spring.  The  large  farmers  send  their  corn 
and  cattle  to  Dublin  by  the  canal,  winch  passes  through  this  district ; the  small  farmers  sell  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  are  obliged  to  sell  all  the  grain,  not  being  able  to  retain  anything  for 
their  own  food  but  lumpers,  a kind  of  cattle-potato. 

Clover,  vetches,  rye-grass,  and  turnips,  are  grown  by  the  large  farmers,  but  very  little  by  the 
small  farmers,  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes,  being  the  crops  usually  cultivated.  The  advantages  of 
green-feeding  are  unknown  to  the  small  farmers ; nor  do  any,  except  the  large  farmers  and  those 
immediately  in  their  neighbourhood,  practise  a useful  alternation  of  crops.  There  have  not 
been  any  deficiencies  in  the  potato  crops  in  this  district,  except  what  arose  from  the  wetness  of 
the  seasons,  as  the  people  are  careful  in  the  selection  of  the  seed,  and  exchange  it  from  the  bog 
to  the  upland,  and  vice  versa.  The  lumpers  are  the  description  of  potato  cultivated  by  the 
poor  farmers  and  peasantry,  because  they  produce  more  abundantly  on  inferior  land,  and 
require  less  manure.  There  are  no  artificial  manures  in  use,  nor  any  house-feeding  of  cattle, 
except  with  a few  of  the  large  farmers. 

It  was  considered  that  one  man  would  be  sufficient  for  every  ten  acres  of  tillage,  and  that 
upon  a farm  of  100  acres,'  of  which  50  were  usually  tilled,  seven  or  eight  men  would  get  con- 
tinued employment.  Two  horses  were  judged  sufficient  for  40  acres  of  tillage. 

In  this  barony  there  is  a good  deal  of  first-quality  grazing  land,  and  much  too  that  is  bad ; 
and  the  large  farmers  have  lately  been  converting  their  tillage  into  grazing  land.  With  regard 
to  the  relative  advantages  of  green  crops  and  of  grazing,  it  was  considered  that  some  land 
would  be  more  productive  in  green  crops,  and  other  land  more  suitable  for  permanent  grass. 
Old  grassland  is  sometimes  let  out  for  con  acre  at  £8  an  acre;  this  under-grass  might  be  worth 
from  £2  to  £2.  10s.  Two  crops  of  potatoes  are  usually  taken  out  of  it,  the  second  crop  being 
manured ; then  two  crops  of  oats,  or  more,  perhaps.  The  same  land,  under  proper  tillage, 
would  certainly  produce  wheat. 

When  grass  land  is  converted  into  tillage  more  labourers  by  far  are  employed  on  it ; for 
on  grazing  land  one  man  to  every  50  acres  is  considered  sufficient,  while  the  same  quantity  in 
tillage  would  require  five  or  six  men  constantly. 

There  is  less  employment  for  labourers  in  a grazing  than  in  a tillage  district;  but  the  few 
who  are  employed  are  better  off,  and  better  treated,  the  expense  of  labour  not  being  so  much' 
felt  by  the  grazier.  The  cabins  of  labourers  are  placed  wherever  is  most  convenient  for  the 
farmer. 

A great  deal  of  land  formerly  in  tillage  has,  of  late  years,  been  converted  into  grass  land, 
and  the  effect  has  been  to  throw  many  labourers  out  of  employment ; and  it  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Malone  that  1 50  labourers  had  been  deprived  of  work  last  year  by  this  change.  The 
low  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  and  the  opinion  of  the  farmers  that  they  find  it  more  pro- 
fitable to  feed  cattle,  have  induced  them  to  give  up  tillage,  so  that  the  labouring  classes  are 
much  injured  by  it,  and  the  injury  seems  likely  to  increase.  Very  few  of  the  small  farmers  in 
this  district  have  orchards,  but  almost  all  have  cabbage  gardens. 

The  farmers  stated  that  their  butter  was  of  the  first  quality,  though  the  buyers,  in  many 
instances,  only  allowed  them  the  price  of  second  quality.  Mr.  Odium  has  seen  butter 
sold  for  10j.  a-cask  dearer  in  Dublin  than  it  was  purchased  for  the  previous  day  at  Philipstown. 
The  butter  is  packed  after  successive  churnings,  but  this  was  not  considered  to  injure  the 
quality ; and  the  mode  of  saving  butter  was  stated  to  be  greatly  improved.  The  large  farmers 
of  this  part  of  the  country  sell  their  butter  in  Dublin,  but  the  small  farmers  at  Edenclerry, 
Tullamore,  and  Philipstown. 

There  is  no  cheese  made  in  this  barony. 

There  are  many  sheep  kept  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  not  as  many  as  former!}- ; as  a 
proof,  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Odium  that  at  the  fairs  little  more  than  half  the  sheep  were  now  to 
be  found  which  used  to  be  exposed  for  sale  formerly  : the  breed  of  sheep  is  mixed,  being 
compounded  of  the  Irish  and  Leicester. 

The  breed  of  sheep  has  undergone  considerable  improvement  in  the  quantity  of  flesh  as 
compared  to  bone,  and  the  propensity  to  fatten,  but  there  is  still  great  room  for  further  im- 
provement; there  has  been  improvement  also  in  the  age  at  which  sheep  become  fit  for  market, 
as  they  are  now  usually  sold  at  from  one  year  and  a half  to  three  years  old.  Some  gentlemen 
and  large  farmers  have  introduced  new  breeds,  'but  many  of  the  old  still  remain.  Small 
farmers  in  this  barony  have,  in  general,  two  or  three  sheep,  which  they  consider  very  valuable, 
as  sheep  always  must  be  where  the  land  is  at  all  suitable. 

The  sheep  in  this  barony  are  subject  to  die  of  the  rot,  and  the  small  farmers  are  unable  to 
drain  their  land. 

The  price  of  wool  at  present  is  from  £1  to  £1.  3s.  for  hoggets’  wool,  and  the  weight  of  the 
clip  from  five  to  six  pounds. 
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Jonathan  Birnis,  Esq. 
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Artificial  Grasses 
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Rearing. 
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Nature  and 
State  of 
Agriculture. 

Leinster. 
King’s  County. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Binns,  Esq. 
James  O’Hea,  Esq. 

Bars. Philipstoivn, 
Upper  and  Lower. 

Cattle. 

Feeding. 

Price. 

Dairy  Cows. 

Rents. 


Manures. 

Lime. 

Burning  Land. 
Animal  Manure. 

Other  Manures. 

Enclosures  and 
Fences. 

Drainage. 


Some  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  cattle  of  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  Durham* 
are  most  in  request.  Mr.  Odium,  mentioned  that  he  had  paid  £25  for  a Durham  bull.  Irjs], 
bulls  sell  for  about  £6.  Farmers’  cows  vary  in  price  from  £5  to  £12.  Oxen  are  ver 
seldom  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  cattle  brought  into  this  district  for  feeding  are 
mostly  from  Carlow  and  Connaught. 

Artificial  feeding  is  common  with  large  graziers  only,  and  the  cattle  are  all  housed  in 
winter. 

Mr.  Odium  states  that  the  price  of  cattle  has  diminished  of  late  years. 

The  Durham  cows  are  most  approved  of';  but  some  persons  have  a mixture  of  the  Lan 
cashire  long-horns  with  the  Irish  and  short-horn.  The  Irish  is  considered  a good  milker,  and 
the  breed  has  been  improved.  Some  daily  cows  are  bred  in  the  district,  and  some  are  brought 
from  other  places.  There  are  no  Kerry  cows  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  there  are  a few 
Ayrshire.  The  best  cows  in  the  district  will  give  20  quarts  of  milk  in  the  day,  but  the  ordinary 
quantity  is  from  10  to  12  quarts  for  a few  months  in  summer.  The  average  quantity  of  butter 
made  by  cows  well  kept  throughout  the  year  is  100  lbs.,  and  there  is  no  cheese  made. 

It  was  stated  that  there  was  no  alteration  in  rents  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  nor  any  reductions  worth  mentioning ; the  extraordinary  competition  keeps  up 
the  rent : the  competition  was  considered  to  arise  from  the  great  scarcity  of  employment 
which  induced  the  people  to  seek  after  land  at  any  price,  as  a defence  against  starvation 
The  productions  to  which  the  tenant  looks  for  the  payment  of  his  rents  are  wheat,  barley,  oats 
butter,  and  potatoes ; and  for  the  payment  of  labour,  and  wearing  out  of  his  capital,  he  is 
obliged  to  depend  on  a portion  of  the  same  produce,  but  nearly  all  goes  for  rent.  The  small 
farmer  employs  only  his  own  family,  and  reserves  very  little  of  the  produce  for  implements 
building,  or  stock.  There  is  no  considerable  waste  in  ditches  or  headlands,  but  all  is” 
measured  on  the  farmer,  roads  and  old  racks,  & c.,  & c.  Land  in  this  barony  is  let  by  the 
Irish  acre. 

The  usual  manures  are  clay,  bog  earth,  and' dung.  Lime  is  not  much  used,  thouo-h  con- 
venient and  reasonably  cheap. 

Whatever  lime  is  used  in  the  barony  is  burned  with  turf;  both  are  easily  obtained.  There 
is  no  restriction  made  by  landlords  to  interfere  with  tenants  opening  lime-quarries,  and  there 
is  every  facility  for  transmitting  lime  from  one  end  of  the  barony  to  the  other. 

Some  burning  takes  place  on  the  bog  lands  for  potatoes  and  other  crops,  and  it  is  considered 
useful  in  some  cases.  The  tenants  are  not  restricted  by  covenant  or  penalty  from  burnino-. 

Manure-is  brought  from  Dublin  to  this  barony  by  the  canal  boats,  and  is  laid  down  at  4v.  6 d. 
per  ton,  including  all  expenses.  The  small  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  pay  considerable 
attention  to  the  collection  of  manure.  Bog  stuff,  earth,  and  other  materials,  are  to  be  observed 
in  their  yards,  and  the  cattle  are  bedded  ivith  straw,  and  litter  of  various  kinds. 

Bones,  salt,  soot,  rape,  &c.,  are  very  little  used  as  manures  ; but  the  composts  used  are  made 
of  earth,  bog  soil,  and  very  little  lime. 

The  usual  fences  are  thorn  fences  and  banks  of  earth  and  clay,  and  some  open  ditches,  serving 
both  as  fences  and  drains.  The  meerings  are  made  by  the  tenants,  but  there  is  not.  much 
expended  on  them,  nor  is  there  much  trespass  or  litigation  from  the  state  of  the  fences. 

A large  proportion  of  the  low  grounds  is  subject  to  floods,  which,  if  free  from  water,  would 
be  profitable  for  grazing,  but  the  hay  produced  on  it  is  of  a coarse  description.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  wet  land  in  the  district,  and  it  was  thought  that,  if  drainage  and  improvement  of 
the  rivers  took  place,  the  expense  would  be  amply  repaid. 


County  Louth. 

Examinations 
taken  by 
John  Power,  Esq. 
Francis  Sadleir,  Esq. 

Bar.  Dundalk, 
Upper. 


Grain  Crops. 
Mode  of  Culture. 


For  the  Names  of  those  ivho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  pp.  13,  14. 

There  are  14,826  plantation  acres  in  the  barony.  It  contains  no  common.  The  Irish  planta- 
tion acre  is  the  measure  used  in  the  district.  The  barony  is  mostly  a tillage  district.  From 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  each  farm  are  held  in  tillage,  the  remainder  being  in  grass,  but  no 
cattle  are  fatted  on  the  grass ; it  is  used  for  the  young  store  stock,  cows,  or  sheep.  The  largest 
quantity  of  land  held  by  a tillage  farmer  is  from  500  to  600  acres,  but  all  farms  contain  the 
proportion  of  grass  above  mentioned.  There  are  more  farms  of  30  or  40  acres,  or  probably 
less,  than  of  any  other  size.  There  are  no  grazing  farms  in  this  barony,  except  on  the  moun- 
tains, which  are  used  for  grazing  store  sheep  and  young  cattle.  There  are  no  farms  which  can 
be  called  dairy  farms.  The  soil  of  the  district  is  generally  a free-working,  or  rather  a light 
oam,  of  good  quality.  It  is  thought  to  be  generally  improved  in  quality  from  the  general 
dissemination  of  agricultural  knowledge,  the  necessity  for  greater  exertion  and  industry  to  live, 
and  the  increased  demand  for  food  in  consequence  of  the  augmentation  of  population.  The 
great  majority  of  the  farmers  of  the  district  are  small  occupiers.  The  quantity  of  produce 
raised  now  is  decidedly  greater  than  that  raised  formerly,  not  only  from  the  improvement  in 
agriculture,  but  also  from  a large  extent  of  waste  or  very  unproductive  land  which  has  been 
brought  into  cultivation  by  enclosing  commons,  draining,  removing  rocks,  &c. 

The  average  price  of  wheat  grown  in  this  district  during  the  last  three  years  has  been  £1. 2s. 
per  barrel  of  20  stone,  having  fluctuated  from  19s.  to  £1.  5s.  Some  of  it,  and  it  is  thought  the 
greater  part  of  it,  is  of  the  first  quality. 

Wheat  is  very  seldom  grown  on  fallow ; the  farmers  here  say  “they  cannot  afford  to  fallow.” 
It  is  usual  towards  the  end  of  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July,  to  weed  the  corn  crops,  the 
expense  being  from  4s.  to  5s.  an  acre.  The  seed  is  usually  brined  and  limed.  From  20  to 
25  stone,  of  14  lbs.  (one  barrel  and  five  stone),  is  the  usual  proportion  used  per  acre;  the 
quantity  vanes  according  to  the  time  of  sowing,  less  being  sown  if  early,  and  more  if  late. 
1 his  quantity  is  rather  more  than  is  sown  in  some  other  countries  and  districts.  The  crop  is 
not  rolled,  but  great  care  is  paid  by  most  farmers  to  the  cutting  and  harvesting  of  their  grain 
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crops.  The  peasantry  are  very  seldom  obliged  to  defer  the  cutting  of  their  own  crops  in  their 
anxiety  to  earn  wages.  By  assisting  each  other  they  generally  manage  to  get  their  harvesting 
performed  in  proper  time.  They  are  not  often  late  in  sowing,  though  sometimes,  while  seeking 
for  labour,  they  defer  their  own  operations  too  long.  They  are  also  sometimes  delayed  from 
the  want  of  seed,  or  from  waiting  for  horses  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  seed.  Clauses  in 
leases  requiring  labour  from  the  tenant  are  seldom  enforced  so  as  to  take  him  away  from  the 
necessary  work  of  his  own  farm,  and  it  is  never  done  but  near  towns.  Among  small  farmers 
the  corn  is  usually  threshed  from  harvest  till  November,  to  pay  for  the  various  demands  and 
outgoings  to  which  the  farmer  is  subject,  among  which  rent  is  the  most  considerable,  and  fre- 
quently the  most  urgent.  The  prices  are  usually  lower  at  that  period  than  at  any  other  of  the 
year,  from  the  great  glut  in  the  market,  occasioned  by  the  cause  just  mentioned.  Landlords 
are  not  known  here  to  take  corn  as  rent  at  the  October  price,  with  a view  of  selling  it  at  an 
increased  price  in  spring. 

There  is  a large  corn  market  in  the  town  of  Dundalk,  which  is  within  the  barony. 

Occupiers  of  less  than  10  acres  of  land  seldom  reserve  any  corn  for  their  own  use,  and  many 
occupiers  of  even  that  quantity  sell  all  their  oats  in  the  autumn  to  pay  their  rent  and  other  de- 
mands, and  buy  seed  and  meal  in  the  spring  for  their  own  use.  The  unmarketable  oats  are 
always  kept  for  the  horses,  but  the  family  use  the  good. 

A good  deal  of  clover  is  sown  here,  and  some  vetches,  with  trefoil  and  rye-grass.  Mangel- 
wurzel,  turnips,  and  rape,  have  been  recently  introduced ; they  have  all  succeeded  remarkably 
well,  but  are  only  cultivated  by  a few  gentlemen  farmers. 

The  most  ordinary  course  of  cropping  here  is, — first  year,  potatoes  manured ; second,  wheat ; 
third,  barley ; fourth,  oats.  Clover  is  grown  by  all  the  large  farmers,  and  it  then  comes  into  the 
rotation  at  the  fourth  year-,  between  the  barley  and  the  oats,  and  the  land  is  frequently  kept 
under  it  for  two  years.  The  peasantry,  have  as  yet  very  little  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of 
an  alternation  of  crops,  but  they  are  beginning  to  lose  their  pre  judices  against  modern  agricul- 
tural improvements.  Clover  is  becoming  very  general,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  advantages 
of  vetches  is  also  rapidly  disseminating. 

The  potato  crop  has  been  deficient  only  within  the  last  three  or  four  years.  It  has  been 
attributed,  as  in  other  places,  to  a great,  variety  of  causes ; and  these  opinions  and  the  reme- 
dies suggested  have  been  so  contradictory,  that  the  matter  still  remains  involved  in  as  much 
uncertainty  and  mystery  as  ever.  The  farmers  are  very  careful  about  the  seed ; they  change 
it  from  light  to  heavy  soil,  and  vice  versa,  and  also  procure  it  from  the  adjoining  districts  and 
counties.  This  is  a very  proper  and  necessary  practice,  and  the  only  injury  it  ever  occasions 
is  when  the  seed  is  sent  from  England,  Scotland,  or  from  one  district  to'  the  other  by  sea,  and 
it  is  touched  by  the  salt  water,  which  is  supposed  to  destroy  its  power  of  vegetation. 

The  small  holders  are  frequently  deficient  in  money  to  procure  seed,  and  are  often  charged 
20  to  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  market  price  for  the  credit  they  obtain;  and  the  kind  of 
potatoes  usually  cultivated  for  the  consumption  of  the  peasantry  is  that  called  “cups,”  because 
they  combine  in  the  greatest  degree  quantity  and  quality  of  produce.  Some  of  the  poorest 
families,  however,  grow  “ lumpers”  for  their  own  use,  although  they  are  extremely  coarse,  and 
less  nourishing  and  wholesome  on  account  of  their  more  abundant  produce.  These  lumpers 
are  never  grown  for  sale ; the  cups  are  grown  both  for  home  consumption  and  for  sale,  but  very 
few  labourers  or  small  occupiers  sell  any  potatoes,  their  own  family  and  pigs  consuming  all 
that  their  ground  will  grow.  The  small  or  refuse  potatoes  are  never  eaten,  except  in  seasons 
of  great  scarcity,  on  account  of  the  great  demand  for  them  for  pigs.  The  cultivation  of  pota- 
toes has  very  much  increased  from  several  causes — the  increase  of  population ; the  increase  of 
poverty,  which  has  diminished  the  consumption  of  oatmeal  and  augmented  that  of  potatoes  ; 
the  introduction  of  the  drill  system  and  of  stall-feeding  cattle  ; and  from  the  greater  attention 
now’  paid  to  collecting  bog  stuff  (peat  mould),  stubble,  and  weeds,  manure  dropped  on  the 
roads  and  headlands,  ditch-cleanings,  and  other  materials  for  making  manure. 

Burning  land,  after  the  manner  usual  elsewhere,  is  not  practised  here.  It  is  only  moory 
bottoms,  or  heath  and  furze  lands  that  are  covered  with  long  grass  and  roots,  of  which  the  sur- 
face is  occasionally  burnt. 

The  proportion  that  the  land  in  tillage  bears  to  the  land  in  grass,  in  the  several  farms,  may- 
be taken  at  about  75  acres  of  tillage,  and  25  acres  of  grass,  in  every  hundred.  For  this  quan- 
tity the  usual  proportion  of  men  and  boys  constantly  employed,  and  of  horses  kept,  appears 
from  the  returns  obtained,  and  the  inquiries  of  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner,  to  be  five 
men,  one  boy,  and  six  horses.  This  number  of  horses  applies  to  the  large  farms ; on  the  smaller 
ones  more  horses  are  kept  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  land.  The  horses  are  in  tolerable 
condition,  but  they  are  neither  so  well  fed  nor  kept  as  constantly  at  work  as.tliey  ought  to  be. 

There  are  no  grazing  farms  nor  land  used  for  feeding  cattle  in  this  barony.  The  part  of 
the  farm  devoted  to  sheep  carries  four  strong . ewes  to  the  acre  during  summer,  their  usual 
weight  being  about  20  lbs.  per  quarter.  The  quantity  of  grass  land  has  increased  in  conse- 
quence of  the  low  price  of  grain,  and  the  rise  in  meat  and  wool.  The  quantity  of  land  now 
devoted  to  grass,  if  used  in  producing  green  and  root  crops  for  feeding,  would  rear  or  fatten 
probably  four  times  as  much  stock  as  at  present,  and  would  furnish  employment  to  10  or 
perhaps  20  times  as  many  persons  in  cultivating  the  crops,  and  attending  to  the  stock,  besides 
so  amazingly  increasing  the  manure  as  to  cause  progressive  improvement  in  the  fertility  and 
consequent  productiveness  of  the  land.  This  has  long  been  proved  by  the  practice  of  many 
eminent  agriculturists,  and  whole  districts  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  still  more  by  that 
of  the  whole  of  Belgium,  and  some  of  the  adjoining  provinces  on  the  Continent,  where  the 
population  is  extremely  numerous,  but  well  employed  and  maintained,  and  provisions  most 
abundant  and  cheap. 

It  is  usual  to  break  up  a portion  of  the  old  grass  land  for  con  acre ; the  value  of  such  land 
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in  grass  is  from  £3  to  £4  per  acre;  the  rent  charged  for  it  as  con  acre  is  £10  to  £12  per 
acre  near  the  towns,  and  £6  to  £8  in  more  distant  parts  of  the  country ; only  one  crop  0f 
potatoes  is  taken  from  the  land,  and  after  it  one  crop  of  wheat.  The  con  acre  tenant  usually 
gets  possession  of  the  land  from  March  to  May,  and  gives  it  up  on  the  1st  of  November. 
The  farmer  receives  it  back  improved  in  point. of  tillage  and  cleanness,  but  the  crop  of  pota- 
toes draws  out  of  the  ground  a considerable  portion  of  the  manure  used  with  that  crop.  It  js 
never  let  here  in  con  acre  for  more  than  one  year. 

Grass  land,  by  being  converted  to  tillage,  will  furnish  employment  to  from  15  to  20  times 
as  many  labourers. 

A good  deal  of  land  formerly  in  tillage  has  of  late  been  converted  to  grass,  though  not  so 
much  as  in  most  other  countries  and  districts ; the  effect  has  been  to  diminish  in  the  same 
proportion  the  means  of  employment  for  labourers.  The  principal  cause  of  the  change  has 
been  the  low  price  of  grain,  and  the  rise  in  that  of  wool  and  meat. 

“ Wheat  being  at  £1  per  barrel,  or  Is.  per  stone,  and  beef  at  £2  per  cwt.,  which  is  the 
more  profitable  in  this  district,  to  feed  or  to  till  ?” 

« Oats  being  at  8$.  6 d.  for  14  stone,  and  barley  at  11$.  6d.  for  16  stone,  bere  at  12$.  6 d., 
wool  at  £1.  5$.  per  stone,  mutton  at  6 d.  per  lb.,  and  lambs  at  £1  each,  which  is  the  more 
profitable  in  this  district,  to  convert  land  to  grass  or  to  continue  it  in  tillage  ? ’ 

In  answer  to  the  above  questions  the  witnesses  replied.  To  feed  and  to  convert  to  grass  would 
obviously  be  the  more  profitable  under  such  circumstances ; but.  they  thought  that  the  prices 
of  the  grain  are  set  too  low,  and  those  of  the  meat  and  wool  too  high  in  these  cases,  to  form 
a fair  supposition. 

If  the  difference  of  profit,  between  tilling  and  grazing  went  on  increasing  as  it  has  cjone  of 
late  years  the  effect  would  infallibly  be  the  ruin  either  of  the  farmers  or  of  the  labourers;  that 
of  the  former  if  they  continued  to  till  their  land,  and  that  of  the  latter  if  the  farmers  laid 
down  their  land  to  grass.  The  natural  balance  between  supply  and  demand  would,  however, 
eventually  restore  things  to  their  natural  state ; for,  by  continuing  to  convert  tillage  to  grass, 
corn  would  (unless  prevented  by  an  unusually  large  importation  of  foreign  grain)  become 
scarce  and  dear,  and  meat  and  wool  cheap,  which  would  cause  a return  to  tillage;  but,  more- 
over, this  is  only  speaking'  of  cultivation  as  it  now  exists  in  Ireland,  for,  if  the  British  system 
of  root  and  green  crops  and  of  stall  a*nd  sheep  feeding  were  introduced,  as  much  or  more 
stock  could  be  carried  on  tillage  farms  as  on  grazing  ones ; and  the  tillage  farmer  can  by 
that  means  defy  those  fluctuations  of  prices,  and  vary  his  system  according  to  circumstances. 

No  small  farmers  keep  orchards  or  kitchen-gardens  to  make  a profit  of  their  produce ; a few 
gentlemen  have  such,  and  generally  let  them  for  the  season,  or  sell  the  produce  on  the  ground 
to  dealers  and  hucksters. 

There  are  no  dairy  farms  here.  - 

No  butter  is  made  here  but  fresh  butter  for  sale  in  the  towns. 

No  cheese  is  made  here. 

A considerable  number  of  sheep  are  kept  here  on  the  larger  farms ; the  breed  in  general 
use  is  the  old  Irish  breed,  crossed  and  improved  by  the  Leicester;  they  are  a large  breed, 
and  where  they  have  been  crossed  with  care  and  judgment  they  are  fine,  strong,  well-made 
sheep.  The  stock  is  not  so  high  on  their  legs  as  formerly,  but  heavier,  and  much  improved 
in  shape. 

The  improvement  in  the  breed  has  been  very  great  of  late  years  in  every  way,  whether  as 
to  meat,  wool,  shape,  or  earlier  maturity ; it  has  been  effected  by  the  introduction  of  the 
English  breed  called  “ Leicesters,”  which  have  been  generally  introduced,  and  with  the 
greatest  success.  All  the  farmers  keep  their  own  rams,  most  of  which  are  pure  or  half-bred 
Leicesters,  according  to  their  means  and  desire  for  improvement.  Wethers  are  generally  sent 
to  market  at  three  years  old,  and  ewes  at  two.  Few  farmers  under  50  acres  keep  any  sheep, 
and  not  many  under  80  or  1Q0  acres.  Sheep-farming,  by  folding  off  turnips  and  other  green 
crops,  wherever  the  soil  is  sufficiently  dry  to  admit  of  it,  is  certainly  one  of  the  great  agricul- 
tural wants  of  Ireland. 

In  some  places,  but  not  many,  the  land  is  incapable  of  rearing  sheep,  for  want  of  draining. 
A few  small  farmers  drain,  but  the  majority  of  them  cannot  afford  it.  In  one  small  district 
of  the  barony,  but  only  in  that,  sheep  are  peculiarly  subject  to  the  rot,  and  in  this  case  it  arises 
from  the  want  of  drainage  consequent  on  the  absence  of  capital  among  the  small  tenantry. 

Wool  now  sells  at  from  £1  to  £1.  2$.  per  stone  of  16  lbs.  In  1834  and  1833  it  varied 
from  £1  to  £1.  10$. ; in  1832  it  sold  for  16$.,  and  before  that  time  at  much  less.  The  weight 
of  the  clip  is  from  5 to  7 lbs.  for  ewes,  and  8 to  10  lbs.  for  wethers. 

The  breed  of  cattle  has  also  very  much  improved ; the  most  in  request  is  generally  the  Dur- 
ham, or  short- horn.  Oxen  are  very  little  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  much  less  so  than 
formerly.  The  price  paid  for  letting  bulls  is  1$.  per  cow  for  those  of  the  common  native  stock, 
and  from  5$.  to  £1.  1$.  for  the  half-bred  or  pure  Durham.  Some  landed  propi-ietors,  who  have 
thorough-bred  bulls,  allow  their  tenants  to  send  their  cows  to  them  without  charge.  The 
Dwrhams  are  found  to  be  the  most  profitable,  on  account  of  their  early  maturity,  of  their 
carrying  more  meat,  (and  on  the  most  profitable  parts  for  the  butcher,)  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  bone,  and  their  great  propensity  to  fatten,  which  the  graziers  call  “ kindliness.”  The 
value  of  a good  bull,  of  the  common  native  breed,  is  from  £8  to  £10 ; of  the  short-horn,  or 
Durham,  from  £20  upwards.  A good  breeding  cow,  of  the  native  breed,  will  cost  about  £8  ; 
of  the  half-bred,  or  pure  Durham,  from  £10  to  £20.  The  cattle  bought  in  for  feeding  come 
generally  from  the  breeding  districts  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  Kerry,  Mayo,  See.  Breeders 
now  generally  bring  them  to  market  a year  sooner  than  formerly,  the  breed  being  greatly  un- 
proved by  crossing  with  the  improved  English  breeds,  and  the  much  greater  attention  paid  to 
the  selection  of  the  breeding  stock. 
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The  number  of  cattle  fattened  for  export  is  much  larger  than  formerly : the  chief  causes  are 
steam  navigation,  the  introduction  of  the  drill  system  in  cultivating  potatoes,  the  low  price  of 
grain,  and  the  desire  of  making  more  manure.  When  fat,  they  ordinarily  weigh  from  five  to 
seven  cwt.  They  are  generally  fit  for  slaughter  at  four  years  old,  instead  of  five,  as  formerly. 

Stall-feeding  on  hay,  potatoes,  and  sometimes  turnips,  is  general  among  gentlemen  and  large 
fanners,  but  not  among  the  smaller  occupiers.  Artificial  feeding  is  rather  on  the  increase.  The 
hay  is  made  both  of  clover  and  meadow  grasses,  and  is  generally  tolerably  abundant,  and  of 
good  quality.  In  winter  the  store  cattle  are  turned  into  the  fields  during  the  day,  and  are 
kept,  loose  in  yards  at  night.  There  is  a general  deficiency  of  cattle-houses  and  sheds, 
arisino'  from  the  whole  expense  of  erecting  and  repairing  them  being  almost  universally  thrown 
upon  the  tenant. 

There  has  been  little  alteration  in  the  price  of  cattle  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

The  breed  of  dairy  cows  most  approved  here  is  the  cross  between  the  Irish  and  the  Ayr- 
shire, or  the  Devon  breeds.  Opinions  are  very  contradictory  as  to  whether  the  breed  has  been 
improved  by  crossing  with  the  English  and  Scotch  breeds,  some  saying  that  although  it  has 
undoubtedly  improved  the  shape,  size,  early  maturity,  and  disposition  to  fatten  of  the  Irish 
breed,  yet  that  it  has  injured  the  dairy  stock,  while  other  persons  maintain  that  the  breed  is 
improved  in  that  respect,  as  well  as  in  all  others.  The  dairy  cows  are  generally  bred  here. 
A few  small  farmers  keep  Kerry  cows.  Some  of  the  best  cows  will  give  as  much  as  15  quarts 
of  milk  at  a meal,  or  30  per  day,  but  the  average  of  the  best  may  be  taken  at  10  quarts  at  a 
meal,  or  20  a-day,  for  two  or  three  months  after  calving,  and  in  full  grass. 

No  cheese  is  made  here. 

Rents  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  have  been  generally  stationary.  Many  persons  state 
that  even  during  the  last  10  or  12  years  few  reductions  have  taken  place,  and  those  only  to  a 
small  extent.  Those  who  say  that  reductions  have  taken  place  estimate  them  variously  at  from 
5 to  25  per  cent.  Mr.  Turner  Barrett  mentioned  8 per  cent. ; Mr.  A.  M‘Evoy  25  per  cent. ; 
Mr.  L.  Cunningham  10  per  cent. ; the  Rev.  John  Bailie  stationary ; Mr.  Thomas  Coulter 
5 per  cent. ; Mr.  John  Baillie  5 per  cent. ; George  M‘ Gusty,  Esq.,  stationary ; Mr.  A. 
Donaldson  25  per  cent. ; Mr.  J.  Malone  5 per  cent. ; Mr.  J.  Beresford  5 to  10  per  cent.  The 
most  obvious  reasons  why  these  reductions  are  so  much  less  than  the  reductions  made  in 
England  during  the  same  period  seem  to  be  the  immense  competition  for  land  in  Ireland, 
which  induces  tenants  to  offer  almost  any  rent  to  get  or  to  keep  farms,  the  necessities  or 
callousness  of  most  proprietors,  and  the  general  ignorance  of  themselves  and  their  agents  of 
the  real  value  of  land,  of  the  true  interests  of  a landlord,  and  of  the  management  and  improve- 
ment of  landed  property,  which  makes  them  mistake  the  exaction,  if  successful  for  the  present, 
of  an  exorbitant  rent  from  the  unhappy  tenant  (who  sacrifices  everything  to  pay  it,  rather 
than  be  turned  out  to  beg  on  the  high  road)  for  a proof  of  his  prosperity,  and  of  the  improving 
state  of  the  land,  and  which  seems  to  render  them  totally  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  their 
tenantry  and  their  estates  if  they  can  but  succeed  in  exacting  a high  rent  for  the  present. 

The  farmer,  relies  chiefly  on  his  corn  crops  for  the  payment  of  his  rent. 

Land  is  computed  by  the  Irish  plantation  acre,  though  in  some  of  the'  latest  leases  it  is 
computed  either  in  English  acres  alone,  or  in  English  and  Irish.  There  is  a good  deal  of 
waste  on  the  land,  of  careless  and  ignorant  farmers,  in  useless  fences,  headlands,  old  ditches, 
&c.  It  is  all  included  in  the  measurement,  'and  in  the  rent,  as  profitable  land,  and  it  may 
add  perhaps  from  one-twelfth  to  one-fifteenth  of  the  rent.  All  sorts  of  absurd  excuses  are 
made  for  leaving  so  much  unprofitable  land,  but  no  valid  reason  is  given. 

The  manures  in  general  use  are  common  animal  manure,  lime,  marl,  and  sea-rack,  or  weed. 

Lime  is  burned  with  culm  ; about  50  barrels  of  about  three  cwt.  each,  are  used  to  the  acre ; 
much  more  would  be  applied  by  many  of  the  farmers  if  they  could  afford  it.  Near  Dundalk 
limestone  and  fuel  are  both  plentiful,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  barony  they  are  scarce.  In 
some  cases  landlords  prevent  tenants  from  selling  lime,  except  for  the  use  of  land  on  their  own 
estates.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  an  enactment  authorizing  tenants  to  open  quarries, 
mines,  and  brick-fields,  on  payment  of  a royalty  to  the  landlord,  would  be  most  beneficial  to 
landlords,  tenants,  and  the  public,  by  removing  the  obstacles- which  avarice,  private  or  personal 
feelings,  obstinacy,  and  other  causes,  frequently  throw  in  the  way  of  zealous  and  enterprising 
individuals,  or  companies  desirous  of  opening  and  working  mines,  quarries,  &c.  In  some,  but 
not  in  all  parts  of  the  barony,  there  are  sufficient  roads,  kilns,  fuel,  &c.,  for  procuring  lime  at  a 
moderate  price,  and  in  sufficient  quality. 

The  practice  of  burning  land  is  not  followed  here. 

A good  deal  of  animal  manure  is  procured  from  Dundalk.  The  price  at  the  cheapest  sea- 
son is  lj.  6 d.  per  one-horse  cart-load.  The  small  landholder  is  not  often  able  to  collect 
sufficient  manure  for  his  own  ground,  but  he  has  probably  as  much,  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  his  land,  as  the  larger  farmer.  The  latter  is  aware  of  the  advantages  of  stall-feeding  over 
grazing  as  a source  of  manure ; the  smaller  farmers  are  not.  Little  attention  is  paid  to 
collecting  materials  for  manure, — at  least  by  no  means  so  much  as  might  and  should  be 
done. 

No  persons  are  allowed  to  take  the  sea- weed  except  the  tenants  of  the  estate  to  which  that 
part  of  the  coast  belongs.  It  is  considered  a royalty,  or  right  belonging  to  them.  It  is  gene- 
rally used  fresh,  but  is  sometimes  allowed  to  putrefy,  or  is  mixed  with  earth.  Its  influence 
lasts  generally  for  two  crops,  the  first  being  potatoes,  after  which  corn  is  usually  grown,  but  it 
is  not  considered  to  be  of  so  good  a quality  as  after  animal  manure. 

Neither  bones,  salt,  soot,  rape,  sea-sand,  nor  malt  dust,  are  used  as  manure. 

The  new  fences  consist  of  a ditch,  a bank  with  a foundation  of  stones,  and  a thorn  or  quick- 
set  hedge ; but  the  old  fences  consist  of  little  more  than  a ditch  and  bank,  with  a few  brambles, 
furze  plants,  and  other  wild  shrubs,  on  the  latter.  Meerings  are  always  made  by  the  tenant. 
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They  are  in  almost  every  case  a source  of  constant  expense  to  the  farmer,  and  occasion  perpe- 
tual appeals  to  the  petty  sessions.  Losses  by  trespass  are  very  frequent,  but  seldom  very 
serious.  When  the  damage  is  excessive  it  is  valued' by  one  or  two  sworn  valuators,  and  the 
amount  awarded. 

The  wardens  of  the  poor  being  generally  well  fenced,  from  their  small  size  and  great  value 
to  their  owners,  are  not  much  subject  to  loss  by  trespass. 

A good  deal  of  land  is  subject  to  periodical  floods,  which,  if  free  from  water,  would  be  pro- 
fitable for  grazing  and  tillage.  The  hay  now  produced  on  it  is  of  a very  coarse  and  bad  qua- 
lity, and  much  of  it  is  lost  by  sudden  floods.  This  land  is  now  hardly  worth  5s.  an  acrh ; if 
drained  it  would  probably  be  worth  £2. 

Only  in  one  instance  have  any  efforts  been  made  to  improve  the  course  of  the  rivers.  This 
was  two  or  three  years  ago  by  the  late  spirited  proprietor,  whose  estates  have  been  already 
alluded  to  as  having  been  much  improved  in  consequence  of  his  large  outlay  of  capital. 
Deepening  the  rivers,  and  keeping  them  clear,  would  greatly  facilitate  the  general  draining  of 
wet  land,  and  would  enable  much  of  it  to  be  drained  on  which  that  improvement  cannot  now 
be  effected.  In  some  cases,  probably  in  most,  the  expenditure  would  be  profitably  repaid. 
The  employment  afforded  would  not,  however,  be  sufficient  to  absorb  the  superabundant  labour 
of  the  district  for  any  length  of  time. 

There  is  not  much  land  permanently  wet  from  surface  water  or  land  springs.  Draining  is 
not  needed  to  any  extent,  but,  where  needed,  it  would  well  repay  the  expense. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  pp.  14,  15. 

In  Upper  Kells  there  are  21,452  plantation  acres;  in  Lower  Kells  12,916.  Upper  Kells 
contains  312  acres  of  common,  350  of  woodland,  600  of  waste  land,  1,000  of  bog,  6,550  of 
arable  land,  and  12,650  of  pasture.  In  Lower  Kells  there  is  no  common,  109  acres  of  wood- 
land, 400  of  waste  land  and  bog,  4,305  of  arable  land,  and  8,611  of  pasture.  The  descrip- 
tion of  acre  in  use  in  the  district  is  the  Irish  plantation  acre. 

Thus  it  appears  that  about  two-thirds  of  each  barony  are  under  pasture.  The  proportion 
of  land  held  in  tillage  varies  greatly  on  different  farms.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  set  at.  about 
one-half  to  two-thirds  on  farms  of  mixed  system,  but  in  many  others,  which  may  be  called 
grazing  farms,  the  proportion  in  tillage  is  very  small,  from  one-tenth  to  one-twentieth  of  the 
whole.  On  the  largest  farm  in  the  upper  barony  there  are  about  150  to  200  acres  under 
tillage,  and  in  the  lower  barony  50  to  80  acres.  The  average  size  of  the  tillage  farm  is  20  to 
50  acres.  The  largest  quantity  of  land  held  by  a grazier  is  about  1,000  acres  in  these  two 
baronies,  and  about  2,000  acres  including  the  land  he  occupies  in  other  baronies.  The  average 
size  of  grazing  farms  is  about  150  acres.  There  is  no  dairying  here  to  any  extent  The  more 
usual  stock  is  fatting  cattle  and  sheep.  The  soil  of  the  upper  barony  is  generally  a deep, 
fertile,  strong  loam.  Part  of  the  lower  barony  is  the  same  soil,  but  another  part  is  lighter  and 
gravelly.  The  question  whether  the  soil  is  improving  or  deteriorating  in  quality  is  always 
difficult  to  get  answered  satisfactorily,  and  upon  which  much  difference  of  opinion  is  expressed, 
every  man  speaking  according  to  his  own  feelings,  and  the  state  of  his  own  farm  and  more 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Most  of  the  witnesses  and  others  considered  that  it  was  dete- 
riorating, from  the  poverty  of  the  tenants,  low  prices,  and  consequent  bad  farming;  but,  from 
the  various  improvements  that  have  been  introduced,  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner 
would  think  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion  very  doubtful. 

A greater  extent  of  the  two  baronies  is  held  by  large  than  small  farmers,  but  the  number  of 
the  latter  very  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  former. 

There  is  probably  more  produce  raised  in  the  two  baronies  than  formerly,  from  the  intro- 
duction of  improvements  and  the  quantity  of  land  which  has  been  reclaimed  and  improved ; 
but  speaking  of  the  produce,  acre  for  acre,  it  is  supposed  to  have  diminished.  Here  again  the 
English  Assistant  Commissioner  would  ask  whether  this  is  probable,  considering  that  the 
exportation  of  produce  to  England  is  admitted  to  have  much  increased,  and  that  the  popula- 
tion has  also  greatly  increased,  which  must  have  augmented  the  home  consumption  of  agri- 
cultural produce  in  a proportional  ratio.  From  what  he  saw  and  heard  of  the  extent  of 
reclaimed  lands  he  cannot  believe  that  the  produce  of  them,  and  the  partial  substitution  of 
potatoes  for  fallow,  as  a preparation  for  wheat,  could  alone  have  supplied  the  great  increase  of 
exportation  and  home  consumption  which  has  taken  place.  Besides  which  the  drill  system 
alone  is  admitted  to  have  much  increased  the  produce  of  potatoes,  acre  for  acre,  as  well  as  to 
have  greatly  extended  the  cultivation  of  them ; and  the  more  general  introduction  of  clover, 
vetches,  and  cattle  and  sheep  feeding,  is  certainly  likely  to  have  improved  the  corn  crops, 
or  at  least  to  have  made  up  for  any  diminution  of  labour  and  of  attention  to  minute  tillage 
which  may  have  taken  place  upon  land  which  has  been  converted  from  small  farms  into  large. 

The  price  of  wheat  grown  in  this  district  is  now  about  £1  per  barrel  of  20  stones  (14  lbs.  to 
the  stone).  In  1834  it  was  about  19j.,  in  1833  £1.  3^.,  and  in  1832  £1.  4 s.  The  wheat 
of  this  district  is  generally  considered  of  second  quality. 

Wheat  used  to  be  grown  on  naked  fallow  land,  but  it  is  now  more  generally  grown  after 
potatoes,  and  would  be  almost  invariably  if  sufficient  manure  could  be  got  for  potatoes.  No 
manure  is  applied  to  naked  fallow  in  Upper  Kells;  lime  is  sometimes  applied  in  the  lower 
barony.  The  corn  crops  are  generally  weeded,  though  this  is  omitted  by  many;  it  is  done 
most  commonly  in  June,  and  the  cost  varies  from  2 s.  6 d.  to  5s.  per  acre.  The  seed-wheat  is 
generally  pickled  in  salt  and  water,  and  afterwards  limed.  The  farmers  are  very  particular  m 
respect  of  the  quantity  of  seed  sown.  The  quantity  more  usually  sown  is  one  barrel  per  acre ; 
but  this  varies  according  to  season,  soil,  time  of  sowing,  &c.  In  some  other  districts  the 
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farmers  think  this  too  much.  This  is  much  the  same  proportion  as  that  generally  used  in 
England.  Corn  crops  are  not  rolled  here.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  time  of  reaping 
them;  hut  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  extensive  farmers  told  the  English  Assistant 
Commissioner  that  they  considered  those  crops  were  allowed  to  stand  till  too  ripe  before  they 
were  cut.  The  peasantry  often  defer  till  too  late  the  cutting  of  their  own  corn,  in  their  anxiety 
to  earn  by  labour;  but  this  is  the  case  only  among  the  very  smallest  occupiers  of  land.  The 
peasantry  also  often  sow  much  too  late,  which  almost  always  arises  from  their  having  to  wait 
for  the  farmers’  horses  to  complete  the  tillage  of  their  ground,  and  not  from  any  fault  or  neglect 
of  their  own.  They  are  not  .compelled  here  to  neglect  their  own  husbandry  by  any  necessity 
to  labour  for  their  landlords.  The  corn  is  generally  threshed  immediately  after  harvest, 
especially  by  small  tenants,  from  the  united  pressure  of  rent,  their  own  necessities,  labour, 
taxes,  and  other  outgoings ; but  certainly  more  particularly  from  that  of  rent,  as  being  the 
largest  demand.  From  the  great  momentary  pressure  on  the  market  thus  occasioned,  the 
loss  to  the  tenant  is  frequently  very  great.  The  practice  of  landlords  taking  corn  from  their 
tenants  at  the  October  price,  tp  sell  back  to  them  at  an  increased  price  for  seed  or  food  in 
'spring  or  in  summer,  is  seldom  or  never  known  here.  The  principal  markets  for  corn,  Navan 
ancl  Drogheda,  are  distant  eight  and  eighteen  miles  respectively.  Little  or  no  corn  is  reserved 
by  the  peasant  for  his  own  use,  for  many  of  the  smaller  occupiers  either  never  eat  meal,  or 
only  a little  in  summer  between  the  two  crops  of  potatoes,  and  during  the  harvest  living 
almost  entirely  or  quite  on  potatoes ; and  even  the  few  who  can  afford  to  eat  meal  more  con- 
stantly have  often  or  generally  to  sell  their  crop  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  to  buy 
meal  for  their  own  consumption  in  the  following  spring  and  summer. 

Vetches  are  becoming  more  general  for  horses  and  cows,  especially  for  the  former;  and 
clover,  mixed  with  hay-seeds,  and  by  a few  with  trefoil,  and  sometimes  with  a little  rye-grass, 
is  much  used  for  laying  down  land  to  grass  for  from  four  to  twenty  years,  to  rest,  manure,  and 
restore  exhausted  soils  by  pasturing  them.  A few  resident  proprietors  and  large  farmers  grow 
turnips  and  mangel-wurzel,  but  to  a very  small  extent,  and  not  nearly  so  much  as  formerly. 
The  decrease  in  turnips  is  chiefly  attributed  to  the  practice  of  stealing  them,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  having  them  watched,  as  incidentally  described  under  the  head  of  “ Fuel,”  when 
speaking  of  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  working  classes.  The  most  ordinary  course  of 
cropping  is — first  year,  potatoes,  after  breaking  up  the  grass-lay ; second,  oats ; third,  oats ; 
fourth,  potatoes  manured ; fifth,  oats ; sixth,  oats,  among  which  is  sown  grass  seed,  and  the 
land  is  laid  down  to  grass  for  from  five  to  ten  years.  If  wheat  be  grown  it  is  in  the  fifth  year, 
instead  of  oats.  This  rotation,  however,  is  only  adopted  on  the  larger  farms.  Small  occupiers 
can  seldom  lay  their  land  down  to  grass  for  more  than  one  or  two  years,  and  often  not  at  all, 
their  chief  or  sole  crops  being  potatoes  and  corn.  They  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the 
advantage  of  an  alternation  of  crops,  and  seldom  or  never  cultivate  artificial  grasses. 

Deficiencies  in  the  potato  crop  have  of  late  years  been  of  frequent  occurrence ; they  are 
ascribed  to  numerous  causes,  but  these  opinions  are  so  various  and  contradictory  that  they 
prove  nothing. 

This  is  the  result  of  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner’s  inquiries  and  personal  observation, 
after  having  directed  his  particular  attention  to  this  point.  The  question  seems  to  be  as  great 
a mystery  in  Ireland  as  in  England  and  Scotland. 

The  farmers  and  small  occupiers  generally  only  change  their  seed  from  heavy  to  light  land, 
and  vice  versa ; but  some  of  the  proprietors  and  more  extensive  farmers  procure  seed  from 
England,  and  from  distant  parts  of  Ireland.  The  small  holders  are  frequently  deficient  in 
money  to  procure  seed,  for  which  they  are  then  charged  a very  high  price. 

The  kind  of  potatoes  most  cultivated  here  for  the  consumption  of  the  peasantry  is  the 
“cup,”  which  is  found  to  unite,  in  the  greatest  degree,  quantity  and  quality  of  produce.  The 
“lumpers  ” are  considered  too  coarse  here  for  human  food,  and  are  not  thought  to  yield  much 
mere  than  “cups.”  The  small  occupiers  plant  only  “cups,”  because  they  do  not  usually  grow 
more  potatoes  than  they  want  for  themselves,  using  those  fit  for  eating  for  their  own  families, 
and  the  man  or  two,  or  boys,  whom  they  hire  and  feed  during  harvest,  and  for  beggars,  to 
whom  relief  is  generally  given  in  potatoes, — and  the  small  ones  for  seed,  and  for  the  pigs  and 
poultry.  The  cultivation  of  potatoes  has  much  increased  from  stall-feeding,  drill  husbandry, 
greater  use  of  “ bog  stuff”  (peat),  and  the  demands  of  the  increased  population.  No  land 
is  burnt  here. 

About  two  men  and  a boy  are  constantly  employed  to  every  20  to  30  acres  of  tillage,  besides 
the  additional  hands  employed  for  harvest,  potato  setting  and  digging,  haymaking,  &c.  From 
the  evidence  of  witnesses,  and  the  information  obtained  by  means  of  circulars,  and  by  the  per- 
sonal inquiries  and  observation  of  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner,  this  seems  to  be  the 
nearest  average  which  can  be  made,  on  account  of  the  great  variation  which  exists  in  this 
respect,  arising  from  the  means,  style  of  farming,  and  other  causes.  On  a farm  of  100  acres, 
of  which  50  are  usually  tilled,  about  five  men  and  two  boys  would,  on  the  average,  be  con- 
stantly employed,  besides  the  additional  hands  at  busy  seasons.  Four  horses  would  generally 
be  used  here  on  a farm  of  80  acres,  six  on  a farm  of  120,  one-half  of  the  land  being  usually 
m tillage.  Horses  here  are  a good  deal  idle  in  winter  and  summer,  and  the  English  Assistant 
Commissioner  would  say  that  many  if  not  most  of  them  are  not  in  a proper  condition  to  work. 

The  grazing  farms  here  are  generally  occupied  by  extensive  farmers,  or  what  are  called 
“ gentlemen  farmers.”  Much  of  the  feeding  land  is  of  the  first  quality.  There  are  a few 
Patches  of  ground,  of  30  or  50  acres,  in  a place  which  will  carry  a bullock  of  7 to  8 cwt.  per 
acre  during  summer,  and  one  and  a half  to  two  sheep  of  24  lbs.  per  quartei',  during  winter  ; 
and  there  are  a few  farms  of  small  extent  that  will  carry  that  amount  of  stock  to  every  acre 
and  a quarter ; but,  if  the  average  of  the  whole  of  an  extensive  first-rate  grazing  farm  be 
taken,  it  will  require  nearly  one  acre  and  a half  to  do  it.  From  the  low  price  of  corn,  and 
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the  rise  of  that  in  wool  and  stock,  the  quantity  of  grazing  has  considerably  increased  of  late 

J By  the  introduction  of  root  and  green  crops  for  feeding,  a given  quantity  of  land  would 
support  probably  four  times  the  number  of  cattle  or  sheep  that  it  does  by  grazing,  besides 
employing  ten  or  perhaps  twenty  times  as  many  people,  and  amazingly  increasing  the  quantity 
of  manure.  This  is  easily  proved  by  the  practice  of  Norfolk,  and  now  of  most  other  parts  of 
England,  and  of  almost  the  whole  of  Scotland,  without  speaking  of  Flanders  and  many  other 
well-cultivated  parts  of  the  Continent;  for,  although  these  countries  differ  in  the  mode  of  con- 
suming green  and  root  crops,  they  all  agree  in  the  principle  of  alternate  husbandry,  and  of 
keeping  the  stock  upon  those  crops. 

It  is  usual  to  break  up  a portion  of  the  old  grass  land  for  con  acre.  The  value  of  such  land 
in  grass  is  about  £3  per  acre.  The  rent  charged  for  the  first  and  second  crops  of  potatoes, 
without  manure,  is  £6  to  £7  per  acre.  As  many  as  three  successive  crops  of  oats  have  been 
taken  off  such  land,  after  producing  two  crops  of  potatoes,  all  without  manure.  The  produce 
would  probably  deteriorate  about.  25  per  cent,  each  year,  being  a decrease  of  five  barrels  per 
acre,  each  year,  upon  20  barrels  for  the  first  crop. 

The  witnesses  present  stated  that  the  farmers  find  their  land  improved  after  these  con  acre 
crops,  “ because,”  say  they,  “ the  sod  is  completely  rotted  by  the  potato  crop.’ 

Labourers  taking  con  acre  land  for  a year  get  possession  of  it  in  April,  and  give  it  up  in 
November. 

Con  acre  land,  if  let  during  several  successive  years,  would  pay  a diminished  rent  of  £1  per 
acre  each  year,  the  first  year’s  rent  varying  from  £5  to  £7  ; but  when  let  for  several  years  it 
is  more  usual  to  let  it  at  a fixed  price  per  annum  for  the  whole  term. 

Taking  the  usual  proportion  of  labourers  employed  here  in  grass  and  tillage  lands,  the  latter 
furnishes  ten  times  as  much  employment  as  the  former  in  constant  labourers  alone,  and  if 
occasional  labourers  employed  at  busy  seasons  be  included,  that  proportion  might  probably  be 
doubled.  The  number  of  labourers  employed  on  a grazing  farm  varies  much  according  to  the 
state  in  which  the  fences  are  kept,  whether  the  land  and  hedge-rows  are  kept  clean,  & c.  If 
the  farm  be  well  kept  up  from  two  to  three  men  may  be  constantly  employed  for  every 
hundred  acres ; but  if  these  things  are  neglected  (as  is  generally  the  case  here)  the  rate  of 
constant  employment  would  only  be  one  man  for  every  hundred  acres,  or  even  much  less,  as 
several  witnesses  stated  was  the  case.  “A  herd  and  his  dog,  and  perhaps  one  of  his  boys,” 
said  they,  “ now  do  the  whole  work  on  several  acres  of  land,  which  formerly  maintained  30  or 
40  families  in  comfort  when  it  was  divided  into  small  farms.” 

There  are  no  labourers  generally  on  grazing  farms  except  herds,  who  have  no  land  attached 
to  their  cabins,  but  are  generally  allowed  potatoes,  a cow,  or  several  sheep’s  grass,  fuel,  &c., 
as  a part  of  their  wages.  The  comparative  comfort  of  the  labourers  living  in  grazing  and 
tillage  districts  depends  altogether  on  the  relative  number  of  labourers  in  each.  There  are, 
however,  generally  scarcely  any  labourers  in  grazing  districts,  because  there  is  no  work  for 
them ; but  where,  from  not  having  been  able  to  get  a cabin  elsewhere,  they  happen  to  have 
remained  in  a district  which  has  been  converted  from  tillage  to  grazing,  they  are  always  less 
erfrployed  there,  and  consequently  more  wretched  than  in  a tillage  district,  where  they  are  at 
least  always  certain  of  employment  at  the  busy  seasons  of  the  year. 

A good  deal  of  land  formerly  in  tillage  has  been,  of  late  years,  converted  to  grass,  and  the 
effect  to  the  labourer  has  been  great  misery  from  want  of  employment.  The  chief  causes  have 
been  the  low  prices  of  grain  and  the  rise  in  wool  and  the  live  stock,  and  also  that,  where  pro- 
prietors have  taken  their  land  into  their  own  hands,  pasture  is  much  less  troublesome  and 
expensive  to  manage  than  tillage. 

“ Wheat  being  at  £1  per  barrel,  or  1a.  per  stone,  and  beef  at  £2  per  cwt.,  which  is  the  most 
profitable  in  the  district  to  feed  or  to  till  ? ” 

“Oats  being  at  8a.  &cl.  for  14  stones,  and  barley  at  1 Is.  6cZ.  for  16  stones,  here  at  12  a. 6<?., 
wool  at.  £1.  5s.  per  stone,  mutton  at  6 cl.  per  lb.,  and  lambs  at  £1  each,  which  is  the  most 
profitable  in  this  district,  to  convert,  land  to  grass  or  to  continue  it  in  tillage?” 

To  these  questions  it  was  answered  that  in  both  these  cases  grazing  would  undoubtedly  he 
much  more  profitable  than  tillage,  but  that  the  prices  were  not  fairly  supposed,  inasmuch  as 
those  of  the  produce  of  the  live  stock  were  much  too  high  in  proportion  to  those  of  grain.  *1  he 
English  Assistant  Commissioner  thinks  it  necessary  to  observe  that  in  giving  this  opinion  the 
witnesses  were  only  speaking  of  the  comparative  profit  of  tillage  when  carried  on  according  to  then- 
own  system,  which  system  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  and  corn  for 
human  food ; but  upon  the  English  and  Scotch  practice  of  feeding  cattle  and  sheep  on  turnips, 
clover,  and  other  root  and  green  crops,  the  tillage  farmer  is  enabled  to  keep  and  fat  full  as  much 
or  more  stock  than  the  grazier,  and  his  produce  being  thus  half  grain  and  half  meat  and  wool, 
he  is  much  safer  from  the  losses  caused  by  the  variations  of  prices,  and  the  formidable  calculations 
made  in  these  questions  would  not  affect  him,  since  he  would  gain  as  much  by  one  species  of 
produce  as  he  would  lose  by  the  other.  The  greater  part  of  Scotland  may  be  said  to  be 
entirely  under  tillage,  as  the  land  only  remains  under  clover  and  rye-grass  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  yet  by  means  of  that  crop  and  turnips,  as  much  stock  is  reared  or  fatted  as  upon 
the  richest  permanent  pasture.  Norfolk,  and  now  almost  every  other  part,  of  England,  exhibits 
the  Same  principle  in  sheep  and  cattle  feeding — clover  and  turnips.  If  the  difference  in  profit 
between  tilling  and  grazing  were  to  go  on  increasing  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  has  done  during 
the  last  three  years,  and  none  but  the  system  now  pursued  here  were  to  be  adopted,  it  nnis 
almost  immediately  lead  to  the  whole  of  the  land  being  laid  down  to  grass  or  the  farmers  being 
totally  ruined,  either  of  which  results  would  almost  equally  deprive  the  labourers  of  nearly  all 
employment.  There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which,  before  matters  could  get  to  tha 
length,  would  turn  the  tide  the  other  way,  unless  the  natural  adjustment  between  the  supply 
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A demand  for  home  consumption  were  counteracted  by  any  unusually  large  importation  of 
»n  • corn.  The  circumstance  alluded  to  is  that  by  continuing  to  lay  tillage  land  down  to 
01  J the  supply  of  meat  would  exceed  the  demand  for  it,  and  from  the  same  cause  the 
Svof  corn  would  fall  short  of  the  demand  in  the  same  proportion.  The  present  prices  for 
and  grain  would  then  find  their  level  or  perhaps  be  reversed,  and  grass  land  would  be 
Tilm idled  up  again.  The  small  holders  here  do  not  commonly  keep  kitchen  gardens  or 
orchards  to  supply  the  towns  with  vegetables  and  fruit.  The  produce  of  the  gardens  of  the 

absent  proprietors  is  usually  sold  for  that  purpose.  . , , r 

There  are  no  dairy  farms  in  these  baronies,  the  grass  land  is  all  used  for  feeding,  but  little 
butter  is  made  in  this  district ; what  is  made  averages  about  the  second  quality.  It  is  packed 
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^conveyed  to  it  by  earts.  There  has  been  little  or  no  change  in  the  quality  of  butter  of  late,  Uppe 
but  the  quantity  has  much  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  The  inferiority  of  Dai  Farmin, 
Irish  to  Dutch  butter,  as  far  as  is  known  here,  is  thought  to  arise  from  the  difference  of  soil  y 


This  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  different  districts  of  Ireland. 

No  cheese  is  made  here.  Q. 

A large  number  of  sheep  are  kept  in  this  district;  they  are  the  old  Irish  breed  crossed  with  Sheep, 
the  Enofish  Leicester,  rather  a large  breed,  larger  or  at  least  heavier  than  the  old  breed,  and 
much  improved  in  every  way,  whether  in  quantity  and  quality  of  wool,  in  shape  and  carcase, 
and  in  sooner  attaining  maturity,  which  latter  they  do  one  year  sooner  than  the  old  breed. 

This  improvement  has  been  effected,  as  already  said,  by  introducing  the  Dishley  or  new  improvement  in 
Leicester  breed,  now  commonly  called  the  “ Leicester.”  Mr.  Cruise,  a very  extensive  grazier  Breeding, 
here,  has  been  known  to  get  £4  for  letting  his  ram  to  five  ewes,  but  most  graziers  and  farmers 
now  keep  rams  for  themselves.  The  usual  price  for  a ram  of  the  improved  breed  is  from 

t0  Wethers  are  generally  fit  for  the  butcher  at  three  years  old  and  ewes  at  two. 

Sheep  are  seldom  kept  here  on  farms  smaller  than  40  or  50  acres.  , 

Whenever  the  soil  is  dry  enough  for  sheep,  and  proper  for  growing  the  crops  they  teed  on, 
nothing  can  equal  sheep  either  for  improving  land  by  feeding,  or  folding  off  the  crops  on  the 
ground,  or  for  steady  and  regular  profit  to  the  farmer,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  demand 
for  wool  and  mutton  in  so  great  a manufacturing  and  so  populous  a kingdom  as  Great  Rritam. 

In  very  few  places  here  is  the  land  incapable  of  rearing  sheep  for  want  of  drainage.  Where  impediments  to 
drainage  is  required  the  small  farmers  cannot  afford  to  drain  to  any  extent  for  want  of  means  Rearing, 
and  pecuniary  assistance  from  their  landlords,  nor  even  if  they  had  the  means  from  the  want  of 
such  a length  of  lease  as  they  consider  necessary  to  enable  a tenant  to  make  those  expensive 
improvements  at  his  own  expense.  The  length  of  lease  considered  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
among  all  classes  of  farmers,  seems  to  be  generally  not  less  than  30  years,  taking  the  aveiage 
expense  of  draining.  Sheep  are  not  subject  to  the  rot  here. 

Wool  rates  now  at  about  £1  per  stone  of  161bs;  and  before  the  rise,  six  or  seven  years  ago.  Wool, 
it  was  barely  10v.  The  clip  of  wethers  is  7 lbs  to  8 lbs.  per  fleece,  that  of  ewes  5 lbs.  uo  6 lbs. 

The  breed  of  cattle  has  very  much  improved ; the  breeds  at  present  most  in  request  here,  a 
are  the  Durham  (commonly  called  “ short  horned”)  and  Hertford  breed  for  fatting,  and  the 
Ayrshire  for  milch  cows.  Oxen  are  frequently  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  both  tor 
ploughing  and  drawing  carts.  The  price  for  letting  bulls  varies  from  l v-  for  a common 
bull  to  £1.  lv.  for  a well-bred  Durham.  The  Durham  is  considered  the  most  profitable  breed 
here,  and  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner  has  no  doubt  that  it  is  so,  because  the  pasture 
is  of  fine  quality,  and,  therefore,  fit  to  carry  the  largest  breeds.  The  situation  is  not  exposed, 
nor  the  climate  bad,  and  no  breed  under  these  circumstances  pays  so  well  as  the  Durham, 
from  its  early  maturity,  great  kindliness  and  disposition  to  fatten,  quality  of  meat  for  a large 
breed,  and  admirable  make  for  the  butcher,  which  give  so  little  bone  in  proportion  to  meat, 
and  the  meat  placed  upon  the  best  parts.  The  price  of  a good  bull  is  from  £10  to  £20  for 
half-bred  ones,  but  thorough-bred  bulls  of  the  Durham  breed  are  much  dearer;  a proprietor 
here  gave  £60  for  one  about  two  months  ago.  The  price  of  a good  breeding  cow’  is  from 
£12  to  £16  for  one  of  the  best  of  the  native  breed,  or  half-bred  ones.  Durham  cows,  it  well- 
bred,  are  dear,  and  vary  much  in  price.  There  are  scarcely  any  sold  in  this  district;  the  few 
that  are  purchased  being  usually  imported  direct  fvom  England.  The  cattle  bought  in  for 
feeding  come  chiefly  from  Connaught.  They  are  nowr  either  brought  earlier  into  the  market 
than  formerly,  or  they  are  much  larger  when  brought,  which  is  caused  by  their  early  matu- 
rity and  increased  size,  produced  by  the  improvement  of  the  breed. . 

Many  more  cattle  are  fattened  for  export  than  formerly,  which  is  in  a great  measure  attn-  Fattening, 
butable  to  steam  navigation.  The  ordinary  w’eight  of  fat  beasts  here  is  from  6 to  7cwt., 
the  pasture  being  of  pure  quality,  and,  therefore,  carrying  the  larger  breeds  of  stock, 
are  much  more  frequently  sent  fattened  to  the  market  now  than  formerly.  This  arise 
tlie  improvement  in  the  breed,  the  introduction  of  stall-feeding,  and  the  low  price  of  grain, 
which  has  caused  much  good  land  to  be  laid  down  to  grass,  and  has  induced  the  farmer  to 
turn  his  attention  more  to  stock.  The  shortness  and  the  certainty  of  the  voyage  between 
England  and  Ireland,  effected  by  steam  navigation,  has  been  a great  inducement  to  fattening 
cattle  in  Ireland.  Cattle  are  now  fit  for  slaughter  at  from  three  to  four  years  old. 

Artificial  feeding  is  not  general.  Potatoes  and  hay  are  the  only  food  upon  which  cattle  are  Feeding, 
stall-fed,  except,  the  patches  of  turnips  and  mangel-w’urzel  grown  by  a few  proprietors.  11ns 
kind  of  artificial  feeding  is  at  present  on  the  increase,  from  the  greater  cultivation  of  potatoes, 
which  are  either  used  for  human  food  or  stall-feeding,  according  to  the  respective  demand  for 
them.  The  hay  is  provided  from  meadow  land  much  the  same  as  in  England,  except  that 
instead  of  being  divided  into  twro  distinct  kinds,  clover  and  meadow’  (or  natural)  hay,  there  is 
little  difference  between  the  natural  and  artificial  hay.  here,  as  farmers  generally  sow  a much 
less  proportion  of  clover,  and  a large  quantity  of  what  they  call  “ hay  seeds,  which  are 
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collected  in  the  haggard  (stack-yard)  and  stables.  The  quantity  of  their  hay  is  generally 
very  abundant  from  the  goodness  of  the  soil,  and  the  usual  dampness  of  the  climate ; but 
from  the  latter  cause,  and  still  moi-e,  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner  would  say,  from 
their  bad  method  of  making  it,  the  quality  is  precarious,  and  he  thinks  he  may  add  seldom 
good,  or  at  least  comparatively  so,  to  what  it  might  be  with  the  natural  advantages  which  this 
country  possesses  in  that  and  most  other  agricultural  respects.  Store  cattle  are  generally  put 
in  winter  into  straw  yards  (some  of  which  contain  open  sheds),  but  they  are  seldom  housed 
In  the  day  time  (during  winter)  they  are  often  turned  into  the  fields ; the  cover  in  the  yards' 
for  stock  is  almost  always  very  deficient. 

There  has  not  been  much  alteration  in  the  price  of  cattle  for  the  last  few  years. 

The  Ayrshire  breed,  or  crosses  from  it,  seems  to  be  generally  preferred  for  the  dairy,  but 
many  other  breeds  are  prevalent,  such  as  the  Devon,  the  long  honied,  and  others.  There  is 
much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  breed  has  been  much  improved  of  late,  some 
persons  thinking  that  although  the  English  breed  introduced  here  are  much  more  profitable 
for  fatting,  they  are  not  so  good  for  the  dairy  as  the  old  native  breed,  while  others  maintain 
the  contrary.  This  is  a question  upon  which  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner  cannot  give  an 
opinion,  from  not  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  the  Irish  breed,  as  dairy 
cows ; but.  it  is  certain  that  early  maturity,  a disposition  to  fatten,  and  make  to  carry  the  greatest 
quantity  of  meat  and  on  the  best  parts  upon  the  smallest  quantities  of  bone,  having  been  the 
only  considerations  in  forming  most  of  the  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  they  are  often  deficient 
in  milk ; in  fact  it  must  be  so  as  a general  principle,  for  it  is  admitted  that  milk  and  fat 
seldom  go  on  together  in  any  animal.  A breed,  therefore,  in  which  food  has  a very  decided 
tendency  to  produce  fat,  will  not  generally  be  good  milkers.  For  the  same  reason  too,  the 
milk  of  these  breeds  is  often-  thin  and  poor  and  unfit  for  the  dairy,  though  it  is  generally 
excellent  for  calves. 

The  food,  climate,  and  situation,  are  such  here  that  they  would  suit  any  breed ; none, 
therefore,  are  preferred  to  others  for  their  superior  adoption  to  these  circumstances,  but  be- 
cause they  are  more  profitable  from  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  produce.  There  are  no 
Kerry  cows  here,  the  land  is  too  good.  It  is  not  known  that  any  breeds  have  been  tried  and 
failed  here. 

The  best  milch  cows  here,  when  in  full  milk,  will  give  from  10  to  12  quarts  at  a meal  (milked 
twice  a-day).  The  best  cows  will  produce  1 cwt.  to  ljj  cwt.  of  butter  in  the  year,  besides 
rearing  her  calf,  which  might  consume  in  milk  equal  to  about  1;}  cwt.  o.f  butter.  There  is  no 
cheese  made  here.  There  are  no  large  dairies  here. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  alteration  in  rents  for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  In  1822  and 
1823  a reduction,  which  extended  to  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  two  baronies,  was 
made  to  the  amount  of  about  10  or  15  per  cent.  There  has  been  no  other  made  here  since, 
and  there  is  no  case  recollected  in  which  the  reduction  has  exceeded,  or  even  amounted  to 
20  per  cent,  altogether,  except  the  following : — An  extensive  proprietor  took  off  at  once,  after 
the  peace,  one-third  of  the  rent  of  his  farms ; and  in  1822  he  made  a second  reduction  of  25  per 
cent,  upon  their  then  amount.  Unless  in  the  liberal  instance  just  mentioned  the  reductions 
have  not  nearly  equalled  those  made  in  England  during  the  same  period.  The  causes,  as  far 
as  the  English  Assistant  Commissioners  could  learn  and  observe,  seem  to  be  the  greater  com- 
petition for  land,  the  difference  of  the  habits  of  the  English  and  Irish  farmers  (which  enables 
the  latter  to  expect  and  live  upon  less  profit),  and  the  more  general  want  of  means  in  Irish 
proprietors,  or  their  want  of  liberality ; the  latter  arising,  no  doubt,  in  great  part  from  that 
infirmity  of  human  nature  which  but  too  soon  renders  us  callous  to  scenes  of  want  and 
distress,  when  they  are  almost  constantly  under  our  eyes,  and  especially  when  the  remedy  is 
to  come  out  of  our  own  pockets.  As  to  the  production  on  which  the  farmer  mostly'  relies  for 
the  payment  of  his  rent,  the  proportion  of  the  produce  upon  which  he  calculates  to  pay  for 
labour,  and  the  proportion  which  goes  to  maintain  his  family,  nothing  can  be  stated,  as  few'  or 
none  of  the  farmers  keep  accounts  ; the  whole  of  the  produce  and  outgoings  of  the  farm  are 
jumbled  into  one  mass,  and  the  only  criterion  by  which  they  can  judge  of  their  situation,  or 
idea  which  they  have  of  Dr.  or  Cr.  is  drawn  from  the  state  of  their  pockets  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Land  is  let  by  the  old  Irish  acre. 

There  is  not  much  waste  on  farms  here  except  in  the  width  of  the  fences.  The  ditch  is 
generally  much  wider  than  would  seem  to  be  necessary,  and  the  side  and  edge  of  it,  being 
often  sown  with  furze  a good  deal  of  ground  is  taken  up,  which  it  is  very  improbable  that  the 
furze  pays  for  as  fuel ; besides  which,  when  the  land  is  in  grass,  the  furze  soon  extends  into 
the  fields,  which  soon  become  more  fit  for  rabbit-warrens  than  for  pasture.  All  fences,  as 
well  as  roads,  yards,  &c.,  are  included  in  the  measurement  of  the  farm,  and  paid  for  as  land ; 
they  are  considered  to  amount  here  to  from  8 to  12  per  cent,  on  the  total  extent  of  the  farm. 

Habit  seems  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  making  fences  of  that  width,  for  most  farmers  could 
assign  no  other  reason.  A few,  however,  gave  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner  as  a 
reason,  that  the  Irish  cattle  were  so  wild  that  such  a width  of  fences  was  necessary  to  keep 
them  in,  and  that  wide  as  they  were  they  often  jumped  over  them.  Ingenious  as  this  excuse 
may  appear,  it  was  very  unfortunate  for  its  success  that,  within  sight  of  the  spot,  the  As- 
sistant Commissioners  pointed  out  several  large  gaps  in  the  hedge,  and  partial  filling  of  the 
ditch,  through  which  the  cattle  had  only  to  walk',  unless  they  were  so  partial  to  leaping  as  to 
prefer  going  over  a six-foot  hedge  and  a five-foot  ditch. 

In  the  upper  barony  no  manures  are  used  but  animal  manures.  In  Lower  Kells  lime  is 
used,  and  what  is  there  called  “ maid  sand,”  a kind  of  marl  which  is  often  a very  valuable  mix- 
ture of  calcareous  matter  and  alluvial  deposit. 

Lime  is  burnt  with  turf  and  culm.  The  usual  quantity  applied  to  the  land  here  is  from 
60  to  90  barrels  per  acre,  which  is  nearly  the  proportion  used  in  England.  The  quantity 
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proper  to  be  used  depends,  however,  so  entirely  upon  soil,  quality  of  lime,  state  of  the  land, 
and  other  local  circumstances,  that  no  general  rule  can  be  made.  There  are  limestone 
quarries  in  Upper  Kells  (whose  lime,  however,  is  not  used  for  manure),  but  fuel  is  generally 
scarce  there.  The  only  restriction  laid  by  the  landlords  on  the  tenants  in  raising  lime,  is 
that  of  confining  the  consumption  to  what  is  used  on  the  estate  of  the  proprietor.  It  would  be 
a matter  of  very  great  public  utility  to  authorize  tenants  to  open  quarries,  mines,  and  brick- 
fields on  paying  a royalty  to  the  landlord ; it  would  remove  the  obstacles  which  now  frequently 
occur  to  such  beneficial  undertakings  through  the  avarice,  obstinacy  and  ignorance  of  proprie- 
tors, and  would  throw  open  and  create  new  channels  of  industry,  of  employment,  and  of  national 
wealth,  while,  so  far  from  injuring  the  proprietors,  they  would  be  the  most  benefited  by  the 
increased  value  of  their  estates,  and  could  hardly  complain  so  much  of  an  infraction  of  the 
right  of  property  as  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  allows  a road  or  canal  to  be  cut  through  the 
land,  perhaps  through  their  garden,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  There  is  no  want  of  suffi- 
cient facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  lime  by  roads  (generally  the  many  of  them  are,  very  bad 
in  both  baronies),  but  there  is  a great  want  of  fuel,  and  often  of  kilns,  because  the  tenants  are 
too  poor  to  erect  them,  and  their  landlords  seldom  assist  them. 

No  land  is  burnt  here. 

Farmers  here  can  seldom  procure  any  other  manure  than  what  is  made  on  their  own  farms. 
That  made  in  the  towns  is  generally  used  by  the  inhabitants  themselves,  who  hold  or  hire  a 
piece  of  potato-land  for  that  purpose.  The  small  farmer  has  too  little  capital  to  keep  stoek 
enough  to  produce  a sufficient  quantity  of  manure  for  his  own  ground,  but  in  this  respect  he 
is1  generally  on  a par  with  the  larger  farmer.  The  advantages  of  stall-feeding  over  grazing, 
as  a source  of  manure,  are  beginning  to  be  appreciated,  but  the  immediate  profit  of  it  in  cash 
is  the  more  general  inducement ; a good  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  collecting  materials  for 
manure ; bog  stuff  (peat),  earth  from  head-lands,  ditch  semirings,  &c.  are  often  prepared  to 
mix  with  animal  manure. 

Neither  bones,  salt,  soot,  rape,  sea-sand,  nor  malt-dust  are  used  here  as  manures. 

The  fence  used  here  is  usually  a thorn  hedge  (or  quick-set),  and  a wide  deep  ditch,  often 
flanked  in  the  side  and  top  with  furze  and  wild-briar.  If  the  quick  were  kept  shorter  and 
thicker  at  bottom  those  fences  would  be  excellent,  but  by  letting  them  grow  too  high  they 
become  thin  at  bottom,  and  the  stock  and  boys  soon  make  gaps.  Where  the  tenants  have 
not  had  the  means  of  making  new  fences,  the  old  sort  are  usually  in  a very  bad  state.  From 
the  great  abundance  of  stones,  many  or  most  of  the  fences  are  made  upon  foundations  of 
stone;  the  meerings  are  always  made  by  the  tenant,  but  the  landlord  now  often  gives  him 
the  quick.  Where  the  fences  are  neglected  they  are  a constant  source  of  expense  to  the 
farmer,  but  where  they  are  properly  attended  to  (the  great  minority  of  cases),  nothing  can  be 
more  permanent  or  effective  than  the  kind  of  fences  made  of  late  years.  The  state  of  the 
fences  gives  rise  to  a good  deal  of  litigation,  in  a petty  way,  from  the  trespass  by  cattle,  which 
sometimes  occasions  considerable  loss,  especially  on  small  farms  where  the  tenant  has  not  the 
means  of  making  or  keeping  up  good  fences.  However  these  losses,  either  by  trespass  or 
litigation,  are  not  so  great  that  by  being  expended  on  making  permanent  fences  they  would 
make  any  considerable  addition  to  the  amount  of  employment.  The  amount  of  trespass  on 
meadow  land,  and  in  some  other  cases,  is  fixed  by  law,  but  except  in  these  the  damage  is 
valued  by  appraisers  chosen  by  each  party,  or  by  one  if  they  can  agree  to  leave  it  to  his  deci- 
sion. The  gardens  of  the  poor  are  not  much  subject  to  loss  by  trespass,  as  the)'  are  generally 
well  fenced,  but  the  land  of  small  occupiers  is  very  subject  to  trespass. 

A considerable  extent  of  these  baronies  is  subject  to  periodical  floods,  and  it  would  be  ex- 
cellent land  both  for  tillage  and  for  grazing  if  these  inundations  could  be  prevented.  The 
quality  of  the  hay  at  present  produced  on  it  is  very  coarse,  and  loss  by  sudden  floods  is  fre- 
quent. The  value  of  this  land  is  now  about  1 4s.  per  acre ; if  drained  it  would  be  worth  full 
£21  Several  hundred  acres  have  been  partially  or  totally  reclaimed  in  the  two  baronies  by 
improving  and  deepening  the  course  of  the  rivers.  Inundations  might  in  most  cases  be  pre- 
vented, but  in  some  it  could  only  be  done  at  a great  expense,  larger,  perhaps,  than  the  im- 
provements could  repay,  and  in  others  it  would  take  a long  time  to  repay  the  cost.  In 
most  cases,  however,  the  expense  would  be  repaid  within  a comparatively  short  or  moderate 
time.  There  are  no  natural  impediments  in  the  rivers  of  this  district  to  prevent  such  im- 
provements. People  here  are  not  aware  of  the  benefits  confex-red  in  England  by  the  extensive 
drainings  under  the  Commission  of  Sewei's.  The  employment  likely  to  be  given  bv  the 
improvements  of  the  rivers  would  absorb,  as  long  as  the  work  lasted,  all  and  more  than  all  of 
the  superabundant  labour  of  this  district.  Fevers  or  agues  are  not  prevalent  here  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  rivers,  which  is  not  generally  swampy,  but  only  subject  to  short  and 
hasty  floods.  The  provisions  of  the  Drainage  Act,  passed  in  1801,  do  not  seem  to  be  known 
here,  and,  of  course,  no  advantage  has  been  taken  of  them.  In  the  cases  of  the  reclaimed 
land  alluded  to,  the  impi'ovement  was  effected  by  the  joint  means  of  the  pi-oprietor  and 
tenants  interested. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  wet  land  in  Lower  Kells  for  want  of  draining  and  ditching.  The 
expense  of  draining  would  probably  be  from  £1  to  £2  per  acre  or  moi-e,  but  it  varies  greatly 
according  to  soil  and  the  supply  of  stones  found  on  the  land.  Draining  is  impeded  here  by 
want  of  leases  only;  the  term  of  the  lease  granted  being  considered  too  short,  as  the  landlord 
contributes  nothing  to  the  improvement.  It  is  thought  that  it  would  repay  the  proprietor  well 
if  he  executed  it  and  charged  the  tenant  with  interest  on  account  of  the  outlay ; and  that  it 
would  l-epay  the  tenant  equally  well  if  the  term  of  the  lease  were  sufficiently  long,  such  as 
30  years  or  more.  The  extent  of  land  on  which  draining  is  required  is  not  sufficiently  gi-eat 
to  furnish  employment  to  all  the  able-bodied  of  the  district  even  for  one  season  : the  improve- 
ment to  the  extent  that  it  might  be  effected  would,  of  course,  permanently  increase  the  extent 
of  employment  on  tillage  farms. 
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For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  16. 

The  baronial  collector  thought  there  were  in  this  barony  about  1,000  acres  of  bog  land,  much 
of  which  might  be  reclaimed,  the  turf  fit  for  fuel  being  exhausted.  The  old  Irish  acre  is  the 
acre  used  in  this  district ; the  barony  is  nearly  equally  divided  between  tillage  and  grazing, 
but  there  is  rather  more  under  grass.  The  proportion  of  the  several  farms  held  under  tillage 
varies  greatly,  but  the  average  may  be  taken  at  from  one-third  to  one-half.  The  largest  quan- 
tity of  land  held  by  a tillage  farmer  is  from  300  to  400  acres.  There  are  many  farms  of  every 
size  from  10  to  150  acres,  but  the  more  . usual  size  of  tillage  farms  is  from  30  to  50  acres,  and 
these  farms  are  about  one-half  tillage  and  one-half  grass.  1 he  largest  quantity  of  land  held  by 
a grazier  is  from  1,600  to  1,700  acres;  there  are  very  few  farms  all  grass,  the  only  ones  being 
a few  which  have  been  laid  down  by  gentlemen  for  their  own  occupancy.  . There  is  little  or 
no  dairying  here.  On  considerable  farms  nearly  one-third  of  the  land  is  under  sheep,  but 
small  farmers  do  not  keep  any.  There  are  no  mountain  dairy  farms  here.  1 he  soil  here  is 
generally  light  and  strong.  There  is  not  thought  to  have  been  much  alteration  in  its  quality, 
but  if  an v,  it  is  supposed  to  be  rather  improving,  the  causes  being  better  tillage,  and  the  in- 
crease of  sheep.  The  district  is  occupied  by  some  of  every  class  of  farmers.  A greater  quan- 
tity of  produce  is  now  raised  than  formerly,  especially  of  cattle  and  potatoes,  the  latter  being 
now  grown  instead  of  making  fallows,  and  their  increased  quantity  enabling  the  population  to 
spare  more  of  the  produce  than  formerly. 

The  usual  course  of  crops  is  as  follows  : — the  first  year  fallow  or  potatoes,  with  manure,  second 
year  wheat,  third  oats,  and  frequently  fourth  oats ; this  is  the  rotation  pursued  by  small 
farmers : the  larger  ones  sow  clover  the  fourth  year,  which  remains  one  year  or  more,  and  is 
followed  by  oats ; a few  sometimes  grow  barley  instead  of  wheat  the  second  year. 

In  1834  the  price  of.  wheat  grown  in  this  district  was  £1  per  barrel  (of  20  stones  of  14  lbs.), 
in  1833  £1.  2s.,  in  1832  £1  3s.  to  £1.  4s.;  most  of  the  wheat  grown  here  is  of  the  first 
quality. 

Wheat  is  frequently  grown  on  naked  fallow,  especially  by  the  larger  farmers ; lime  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  fallow,  but  not  generally.  The  land  used  for  wheat  being  usually  clear, 
it  is  not  the  practice  to  weed  it.  Oats  are  weeded  in  June  and  July;  the  price  paid  for  this 
work  depends  on  the  state  of  the  ground,  varying  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  adre.  To  avoid  smut 
and  other  diseases,  the  seed  is  both  brined  and  limed.  The  quantity  of  seed  used  is  much  the 
same  as  in  the  adjoining  counties,  about  a barrel  per  acre,  but  it  varies  much  according  to 
soil,  season,  and  time  of  sowing.  All  the  farmers  however  adopt  the  same  rules.  The  corn 
crops  are  not  rolled,  but  great  attention  is  paid  to  cutting  and  housing  them  at  the  proper 
time.  The  peasantry  very  seldom,  in  their  anxiety  to  earn  by  labour,  defer  the  cutting 
of  their  own  crops ; on  the  contrary  they  pay  great  attention  to  the  time  of  cutting  them: 
they  often,  however,  put  in  their  crops  too  late)  being,  from  want  of  horses,  frequently  obliged  to 
wait  too  Ion  o'  until  the  larger  farmers  can  prepare  the  ground  for  them.  It  sometimes  occurs 
too  that  from  the  fear  of  disobliging  their  landlords,  or  sometimes  spontaneously  to  earn  his 
favour,  they  devote  to  his  service  the  days  that  should  be  bestowed  on  securing  their  own 
harvests.  The  corn  is  most  commonly  sold  in  November  and  December,  owing  to  the  pres- 
sure of  various  demands,  such  as  rent,  taxes,  labour,  &c.  The  loss  to  the  tenant  is  sometimes 
very  great  from  the  glut  which  this  causes  in  the  market.  Landlords  are  not  known  to  take 
corn  as  rent  at  the  October  price  to  sell  it  back  to  the  tenants  at  an  increased  price  when 
required  for  seed  or  food.  There  are  plenty  of  good  markets  for  corn  here.  The  tenant  com- 
monly reserves  some  oats  for  meal,  but  he  is  sometimes  obliged  to  sell  the  whole  of  them  and 
trust  to  the  chance  of  being  able  to  buy  some  again  for  his  own  consumption. 

Clover  and  vetches  are  generally  grown  in  tlxis  barony  ; trefoil  and  rye-grass  but  seldom  ; 
turnips  and  mangel-wurzel  are  grown  only  by  a few  proprietors  and  gentlemen  farmers.  It  is 
stated,  however,  that  turnips  are  less  cultivated  than  formerly  from  their  being  stolen,  and  like- 
wise-because  they  are  not  found  to  be  so  profitable  as  potatoes.  No  new  plants  have  been 
lately  introduced. 

The  peasantry  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  an  alternation  of  crops;  no 
artificial  grasses  are  cultivated  by  the  small  holders.  The  potato  crop  has  frequently  been 
deficient  of  late  years,  and  after  all  the  inquiry  and  discussion  which  have  taken  place  upon 
the  subject,  the  cause  still  remains  undiscovered.  The  farmers  and  peasantry  use  as  much  care 
in  the  selection  of  seed,  but  few  of  them  have  the  means  of  bringing  seed  from  any  distance. 
The  gentlemen  and  large  farmers  buy  seed  from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  smaller 
farmers  and  labourers  content  themselves  with  changing  from  light  and  heavy  land,  and 
vice  versa.  The  small  holders  almost  always  have  seed  of  their  own  growing,  or  exchange  it 
for  other  sorts ; if  however  they  have  not,  and  are  obliged  to  procure  seed  on  credit,  they  are 
often  charged  15  or  20  per  cent  above  the  market  price.  “Cups”  are  the  kind  of  potato  cul- 
tivated for  the  consumption  of  the  peasantry,  because  their  produce  combines  in  the^greatest 
degree  quantity  and  quality.  The  peasant  very  seldom  plants  two  sorts  of  potatoes  (one  lor 
his  own  consumption,  and  one  for  sale),  but  takes  what  he  wants  for  his  own  consumption,  and 
sells  the  rest  of  the  eating  potatoes ; the  refuse  or  small  ones  are  used  for  pigs  and  poultry. 
The  cultivation  of  potatoes  has  increased  very  much  of  late  ; the  increase  is  attributed  to  the 
introduction  of.  the  drill  system  and  stall  feeding,  and  near  bogs,  to  the  use  of  peat  for  manure. 
No  land  is  burnt  here.  _ 

From  the  returns  obtained,  and  the  personal  observation  of  the  English  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, the  average  number  of  men  and  horses  kept  in  a farm  of  100  acres,  half  tillage  an 
half  grass,  would  be  about  five  or  six  men,  or  four  men  and  two  boys  .constantly  employee , 
(independantly  of  the  extra  hands  engaged  during  harvest,  potato  setting,  and  taking  up,  an 
other  busy  seasons,)  and  six  good  working  horses.  Where  breeding  maxes  axe  kept  nearly  two 
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must  be  reckoned  to  supply  the  place  of  one  working  horse,  or  at  least  three  mares  for  two 
working  horses.  The  proportion  of  horses  above  mentioned  is  on  considerable  farms,  where  the 
horses  are  tolerably  well  kept ; on  small  farms,  and  even  some  others,  they  are  generally  very 
badly  kept,  and  a proportionally  larger  number  is  required  to  do  the  work.  The  following 
instances  will  shqw  the  actual  number  of  constant  labourers  employed  and  of  horses  kept  on 
seveh  farms  in  this  barony:  A,  150  acres  of  tillage,  and  250  of  grass  land,  20  constant  men 
and  20  horses;  B,  80  acres  of  tillage,  and  50  of  grass,  12  men  and  9 horses;  C,  60  acres 
of  tillage,  and  140  of  grass,- 6 men  and  4 horses,  and  2 oxen  ; D,  50  acres  of  tillage,  and  100 
ofarass,  4 men  and  2 boys,  and  8 horses  ; E,  100  acres  of  tillage,  and  300  of  grass,  20  men  j 
anl  4 boys,  12  horses  and  4 oxen ; F,  50  acres  of  tillage,  and  150  of  grass,  6 men  and  6 or  7 
horses;  G,  13  acres  of  tillage,  and  21  of  grass,  3 men  and  1 boy,  and  3 horses,  two  of  which  ] 
are  breeding  mares. 

The  class  of  persons  generally  occupying  grazing  farms  consists  of  “ gentlemen  farmers.”  - 
A little  of  the  feeding  land  of  this  district  is  of  the  first  quality,  some  of  second,  but  most  of  f 
it  of  third  quality.  There  are  small  patches  of  land  of  the  first  quality  that  will  carry  a 
bullock  of  seven  or  eight  cwt.  to  the  acre  and  a quarter,  or  a half;  but  there  is  so  little  of  this 
description  that  the  best  grazing  farms  can  only  be  considered  of  second  quality,  carrying  a 
beast  of  five  to  six  cwt.  to  every  two  acres  during  summer,  and  one  sheep  of  from  20  to  25  lbs. 
per  quarter  to  the  acre  during  winter.  The  quantity  of  land  under  grass  has  considerably 
increased  of  late  years  by  the  introduction  of  green  crops  for  feeding.  The  same  quantity  of 
land  might  rear  a much  larger  number  of  • cattle  or  sheep,  full  three  or  four  times  as  many,  as 
it  does  under  grass  ; and  the  increased  cultivation,  as  well  as  attending  to  the  live  stock,  would 
furnish  employment  to  more  than  20  times  as  many  persons,  and  by  the  immense  increase  of 
manure  it  would  also  proportionally  augment,  the  production  of  grain,  and  of  every  other 
description  of  food.  These  results  have  long  been  shown  in  the  practice  of  many  parts  o.f 
Great  Britain,  of  Belgium,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  Old  grass  land  is  often  broken 
up  for  con  acre.  The  value  of  such  land  in  grass  is  from  £2.  10r.  to  £3  per  acre.  In  con 
acre  £8  per  acre  is  charged  for  the  first  and  second  crops  of  potatoes,  without  manure.  The 
greatest  number  of  crops  taken  off  such  land,  without  manure,  is  three  successive  crops  of 
oats  after  two  of  the  potatoes.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  two  crops  of 
potatoes,  nor  in  the  first  and  second  of  oats,  but  a deterioration  of  about  one-fifth  takes  place 
in  tlie  third  crop  of  oats.  Farmers  who  give  out  con  acre  land  to  be  manured  gfet  it  back 
improved  by  the  manure,  and  cleared  by  the  tillage  given  to  the  potato  crop  ; but  that  crop 
certainly  draws  the  heart  out  of  the  land.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  P.  Kennedy,  and 
Gorey ; but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tuite,  P.  P.,  and  Mr.  Barnwell,  did  not  think  that  potatoes  had  the 
latter  effect.  The  labourers  get  possession  of  the  con  acre  ground  by  the  middle  of  March, 
and  give  it  up  in  November,  in  time  to  sow  wheat ; but  so  much  delay  sometimes  takes  place 
in  their  taking  up  the  crop,  for  want  of  money  to  pay  the  rent,  that  the  farmer  cannot  sow- 
wheat,  and  is  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  sowing  oats  or  barley  the  following  spring.  Land 
is  seldom  let  in  con  acre  for  more  than  one  season ; but  when  it  is  so  let  the  rent  of  the  second 
season  is  reduced  about  one-eighth,  and  that  of  the  third  season  about  one-sixth. 

According  to  the  average  employment  stated  to  be  furnished  by  tillage  and  grass  land 
respectively,  the  increase  of  employment  from  the  conversion  of  grass  to  tillage  would  be  more 
than  ten-fold.  The  number  of  labourers  employed  on  a grazing  farm  depends  on  the  state  in 
which  the  fences,  roads,  & c.,  are  kept.  On  some  grazing  farms  a man  and  a boy  are  the  only 
persons  employed  for  300  acres  of  land,  and  on  others  one  or  two  men  are  employed  for  every 
100  acres. 

There  are  no  labourers  on  grazing  farms  but  herds,  who  have  no  land,  and  are  provided  with 
potatoes,  meal,  and  the  food  of  a cowr,  by  their  employers.  The  few  other  labourers  that  may 
be  found  in  grazing  districts  are  usually,  for  want  of  employment,  much  more  destitute  than 
those  in  tillage  districts. 

Much  tillage  land  has,  of  late  years,  been  converted  to  grass,  and  the  effect  has  been  the 
throwing  nine-tenths  of  the  labourers  upon  such  land  out  of  employment.  The  chief  causes 
of  the  change  have  been  the  low  prices  of  the  corn,  and  the  rise  in  the  value  of  wool  and  cattle. 

“Wheat  being  at  £1  a barrel,  or  l.y.  per  stone,  and  beef  at  £2  per  cwt.,  which  is  the  mpst 
profitable  in  the  district,  to  feed,  or  to  till  ?” 

“Oats  being  at  8w  6 cl.  for  14  stone,  and  barley  at  11s.  6 d.  for  16  stone,  bere  12s.  6 d.,  wool 
at  £1.  5s.  per  stone,  mutton  at  6 d.  per  lb.,  and  lambs  at  £1  each,  which  is  the  most  profitable 
in  the  distinct,  to  convert  land  to  grass,  or  to  continue  it  in  tillage  ?” 

In  answer  to  these  questions  the  witnesses  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  much  more 
profitable  to  feed  and  convert  land  to  grass  under  those  circumstances.  It  must,  however,  be 
remarked  that  this  is  speaking  of  tillage  as  it  is  pursued  in  this  country,  and  not  as  it  is  carried 
on  in  Great  Britain,  where,  by  means  of  turnips,  clover,  and  other  root  and  green  crops,  the 
tillage  farmer  maintains  and  feeds  more  cattle  than  the  grazier,  and  where,  consequently,  his 
produce  being  part  grain,  and  part  cattle  and  sheep,  the  prices  here  supposed  would  not  affect 
hmi,  since  he  would  gain  by  one  description  of  produce  what  he  lost  by  the  other.  If  the 
difference  in  profit  between  tilling  and  grazing  went  on  increasing  as  it  has  done  of  late  years, 
uie  consequence  would  be  total  ruin  either  to  the  labourers  or  to  the  farmers ; to  the  labourers 
■f  all  the  land  were  laid  down  to  grass,  and  to  the  farmers  if  they  did  not  dare  to  lay  the  land 
*°  grass,  for  fear  of  putting  an  end  to  employment.  Such  a course  of  things,  however,  would 
soon  ease  itself,  unless  the  balance  between  the  home  supply  and  demand  were  disturbed  by  a 
Very  large  importation  of  foreign  corn ; for  the  rapid  and  continued  conversion  of  tillage  to 
grass  must  eventually  render  the  supply  of  meat  greater,  and  that,  of  grain  smaller,  than  the 
demand;  which  would,  of  course,  immediately  produce  a revulsion  of  the  former  state  of  things. 

. small  farmers  here  keep  orchards  or  kitchen-gardens  for  the  sale  of  the  produce. 
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There  are  no  dairy  farms  here. 

Very  little  butter  is  made  here  for  exportation ; what  is  made  is  of  the  second  quality ; it  js 
packed  after  each  churning ; it  is  sold  in  Dublin,  to  which  place  it  is  conveyed  in  carts ; no 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  saving  has  been  lately  introduced.  It  is  not  known  here  to  what 
cause  is  owing  the  inferiority  of  Irish  to  Dutch  butter. 

A large  number  of  sheep  are  kept  in  this  district ; the  breed  generally  used  is  the  old  Irigj, 
crossed  with  the  Leicester,  a large  breed,  and,  since  the  improvement,  a good  and  profitable  one. 
No  sheep  are  bred  here,  they  are  all  bought  in  and  sold  out  every  year ; but  the  breed  is  much 
improved  in  size  and  weight,  since  it  has  been  crossed  with  the  English  ones. 

The  improvement  alluded  to  has  been  equally  great  in  the  meat,  the  wool,  the  make  of  the 
animal,  and  its  early  maturity.  Most  farmers  now  keep  their  own  rams  ; but,  where  a ram  is 
hired,  the  price  of  a well-bred  Leicester  ram  is  from  £10  to  £20  for  the  season.  Sheep  are 
now  sent  to  the  market  at  from  a year  and  a half  to  three  years  old.  Small  farmers  scarcely 
ever  keep  sheep.  Wherever  the  soil  is  proper  for  sheep  (sound  and  dry)  there  are  no  means  so 
effectual  for  the  improvement  of  land,  and  the  introduction  of  the  British  system  of  folding  off 
turnips  and  other  crops,  with  sheep,  seems  to  be  the  great  agricultural  desideratum  of  Ireland. 

Some  of  the  land  of  the  district  is  wet,  but  it.  is  not  generally  so.  Sheep  are  not  generally 
subject  to  rot  in  this  district.  Small  farmers  can  seldom  afford  to  drain  to  any  extent. 

Wool  here  is  now  about  £1.  2j.  per  stone ; last  year  it  was  about  £1.1 1.?.,  and  in  1833  about 
16,?. ; for  several  years  before  that  time  it  was  exceedingly  low.  Wethers  give  about  seven  lbs. 
to  the  fleece,  and  ewes  about  five  lbs. 

The  breed  of  cattle  has  very  much  improved.  The  breed  most  in  request  is  the  Durham, 
or  short-horned ; some  oxen  are  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  not  many.  Bulls  of  an 
improved  breed  are  let  from  2 s.  6 d.  to  £1.  Is.  The  short-horn,  or  a cross  between  it  and  the 
native  breed,  is  preferred  for  the  following  reasons : — It  arrives  much  earlier  than  other  breeds 
at  maturity.  It  carries  a larger  quantity  of  meat  on  a small  quantity  of  bone ; the  meat  is  the 
finest  quality  for  a large  breed,  and  it  is  laid  on  at  the  most  profitable  parts.  It  has  so  great 
disposition  to  fat,  that  it  will  produce  a much  greater  weight  of  meat  on  the  same  quantity  of 
food.  A handsome  thorough-bred  short-horn  bull  is  worth  from  £35  to  £50.  A good 
breeding  cow  is  worth  from  £10  to  £15,  or  more,  according  to  the  breed  and  quality.  The 
cattle  brought  in  for  feeding  generally  come  from  Galway,  Roscommon,  and  other  breeding 
districts.  In  consequence  of  the  improvement  of  the  breed  they  are  now  brought  a year  earlier 
to  the  market  than  formerly. 

More  cattle  are  now  fattened  for  export  than  formerly,  owing  both  to  steam  navigation  and 
the  introduction  of  the  drill  system,  and  other  improvements  in  agriculture.  The  ordinary 
weight  of  fat  beasts  is  from  five  to  seven  cwt.  Cattle  are  now  fit  for  slaughter  at  from  three  to 
four  years  old. 

Artificial  feeding  is  not  common,  though  increasing.  Hay  is  commonly  abundant  on  all 
farms,  but.  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  climate,  and  the  bad  system  of  making  it, 
the  quality  is  very  precarious,  and  often  very  indifferent.  Store  cattle  during  winter  are  put 
at  night  into  straw-yards,  with  or  without  sheds,  and  generally  turned  into  the  fields  during 
the  day.  From  the  universal  deficiency  of  out-buildings  there  is  seldom  or  never  good  cover 
for  cattle. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  difference  in  the  price  of  cattle  of  late  years. 

The  most  approved  breed  for  dairy  cows  in  this  district  is  the  old  Irish  breed,  either  pure,  or 
crossed  with  the  Durham,  the  Ayrshire,  or  the  Devon.  There  exists  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  an  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  breed  of  dairy  cows,  some 
thinking  the  old  Irish  breed  the  best,  and  others  preferring  the  British  or  the  cross  breeds. 
The  Ayrshire  breed  is  more  used  by  gentlemen;  the  Kerry  by  small  occupiers.  No  trial  of 
different  breeds  has  been  made  to  any  extent.  The  best  cows  will  give  about  10  quarts  of 
milk  at  a meal  for  two  or  three  months  after  calving,  being  milked  twice  a-day.  Besides 
rearing  her  calf,  a good  cow  will  give  about  one  cwt.  of  butter  in  the  year.  No  cheese  is 
made  here. 

“ For  the  last  10  or  12  years  no  alteration  has  generally  taken  place  in  rents  ; if  there  has  been 

any  alteration  they  have  increased.” — (Mr.  Drake,  Mr.  Barnwell,  and  Mr.  O'  Kennedy.) The 

causes  why  rents  have  not  been  reduced  here,  as  they  have  been  in  England,  seems  to  be  the 
great  competition  for  farms,  the  necessities  or  avarice  of  landlords,  their  general  indifference 
as  to  the  means  left  to  the  tenant  to  live  upon,  and  the  habit  in  the  tenant,  himself  of  living  in 
a manner  which  no  English  farmer  would  submit  to.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  could 
not  ascertain  the  relative  proportions  of  the  produce  of  a farm  which  go  to  the  payment  of  rent, 
labour,  and  other  outlays,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  farmer’s  family,  as  the  farmers  here 
seldom  or  never  calculate  or  keep  accounts:  everything  is  lumped  together,  and  the  tenant 
only  knows  his  situation  by  the  state  of  his  pocket,  and  of  his  live  and  dead  stock,  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Land  is  let  by  the  Irish  plantation  acre.  Useless  fences,  headlands,  old  raths,  and 
ditches,  are  all  measured  in  with  tne  farm,  and  paid  for  as  profitable  land,  but  are  not  m 
general  so  considerable  as  to  add  much  to  the  rent  of  the  farm. 

The  manures  in  general  use  are  a little  lime,  peat,  and  animal  manure. 

The  lime  is  burnt  with  culm.  The  proportion  used  to  the  acre  is  about  the  quantity  usual 
in  other  countries  ; this  valuable  stimulant  might  and  should  be  much  more  general.  Lime- 
stone is  generally  easy  of  access,  but  fuel  is  scarce.  Tenants  are  generally  so  far  restricted  m 
the  use  of  limestone  as  not  to  be  permitted  to  dig  it  except  for  the  use  of  the  estate.  It  would 
undoubtedly  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  whole  community  to  confer  a right  on  the  tenant 
to  open  quarries  on  paying  a royalty  to  the  landlord.  Landlords  themselves  would  be  the  first 
to  reap  the  advantage,  and  it  would  only  prevent  in  them  a capricious  exercise  of  the  rights  ot 
property  (now  often  indulged  in  from  avarice  or  personal  feeling),  and  could  not  be  considered 
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a hardship  as  the  practice  of  carrying  roads  and  canals  through  a man's  land  when 
•?  8.  f -est  of  the  public  requires  it.  There  is  no  want  of  roads  for  the  conveyance  of  lime,  but 
+W  is  a great  want  of  fuel  and  money  to  build  lime-kilns,  and  pay  the  other  expenses. 

Formers  seldom  procure  animal  manure  from  the  towns  here,  because  those  who  have  the 
meins  of  making  manure  prefer  hiring  land,  in  order  to  grow  potatoes,  to  selling  the  manure. 

None  of  the  farmers  have  enough  of  manure,  but  the  small  ones  have,  perhaps,  as  much  as 
the  larger  in  proportion  to  their  land.  Only  a few  gentlemen  farmers  are  acquainted  with  the 
advantages  stall-feeding  possesses  over  grazing  as  a source  of  manure.  No  systematic  attention 
js  generally  paid  to  the  collecting  of  materials  for  manure,  very  few  farmers  increasing  their 
manure  by  a mixture  with  earth,  &c.  ...  „ . 

Within  the  last  15  or  20  years  a new  description  of  fences  has  been  introduced,  being  thorn  Bar.  Moyfenragh, 
wW  with  wide  ditches,  and  a few  of  the  latter  flanked  with  furze  ; but  the  old  ones,  of  which  Lower, 

many  still  remain  where  the  tenants  have  not  the  means  of  making  ^eothersconsistofa  wide  Manure_ 

•ditch,  with  only  a mere  bank,  upon  which  lurze,  brambles,  and  other  wild  shrubs,  make  up,  with  Manures. 

a nlentiful  crop  of  thistles,  a substitute  for  a hedge.  The  meenngs  are  always  made  by  the 
tenant.  Except  where  there  is  an  efficient  thorn  hedge,  the  farmer  is  at  constant  expense  by  |™J°*ures  and 
his  fences  from  the  falling  in  of  the  bank,  and  the  poor  pilfering  the  hedges  for  fuel.  Their 
• imperfect  state  also  occasions  frequent  summonses  to  the  petty  sessions  for  trespass.  The  losses 
from  the  trespass  of  cattle  are  rather  considerable,  but  not  sufficiently  so,  as  by  being  expended 
in  forming  permanent  fences,  much  to  increase  the  employment  for  labourers.  The  penalty  tor 

trespass  is  fixed  where  it  is  committed  upon  grass  land. 

Where  damage  is  done  to  crops  the  amount  of  injury  is  ascertained  by  two  valuators,  a third 
being  called  in  if  they  cannot  agree.  „ , , . 

. A *ood  deal  of  the  land  of  this  barony  is  subject  to  periodical  floods  : being  generally  of  the  Drainage, 
best  quality,  it  would,  if  free  from  water,  be  profitable  for  tillage  and  grazing.  The  hay  now- 
produced  on  it  is  very  coarse,  and  mixed  with  rushes  and  other  aquatic  plants ; and  m wet 
seasons  it  is  subject  to  frequent,  loss  by  floods.  That  land  is  now  worth  from  10a.  to  ±,1  per 
acre.  If  drained  it  would  probably  be  worth  from  £1.  10 s.  to  £3. 

No  efforts  have  been  made  in  this  barony  to  improve  the  course  of  the  rivers,  though  such 
efforts  have  been  made  in  some  adjoining  baronies.  . 

The  deepening  of  the  rivers  would  greatly  promote  drainage,  and  if  the  improvement  were 
undertaken  it  would,  in  most  cases,  repay  the  expenditure.  No  one  here  is  aware  of  the 
advantages  conferred  on  England  by  the  drainings  under  the  Commission  of  Sewers.  lhere 
are  no  natural  impediments  in  the  rivers  of  this  district  to  prevent  the  greatest  advantages 
being  derived  from  an  expenditure  of  capital  here.  Such  improvements  might,  for  a time, 
absorb  all  the  superabundant  labour  of  the  district,  though  certainly  not  long. 

The  provisions  of  the  Drainage  Act,  passed  in  1801,  are  not  generally  understood  here. 

Fevers  and  agues  are  not  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers  here,  as  there  are  no 
permanent  swamps,  but  only  land  subject  to  occasional  flood.  There  is  a good  deal  of  wetland 
in  several  parts  of  the  barony.  The  expense  of  draining  it  would,  probably,  amount  to  about 
£4  per  acre.  The  cost  varies  much  everywhere,  according  to  the  supply  of  stones,  or  other 
draining  materials.  The  want  of  encouragement  and  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  landlords 
are  the°only  impediments  to  draining.  The  outlay  of  capital  would  always  be  repaid  to  the 
landlord,  but  not  to  the  tenant,  unless  rents  were  reduced,  and  a lease  of  from  30  to  40  years 

were  Granted. — (Mr.  Drake  and  Mr.  Patrick  Kennedy .) Dr.  Clifford,  however,  thought 

that  a much  shorter  term  of  lease  would  repay  the  tenant.  The  improvement  would,-  to  a 
great  extent,  permanently  increase  the  quantity  of  employment  on  tillage  farms  by  reclaiming 
much  land  that  now  lies  waste,  or  is  almost  entirely  unproductive. 


Baronies  Mary- 
borough, East 
and  West. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  17. 

The  barony  of  West  Maryborough  is  supposed  to  contain  about  2,000  acres  of  mountain,  and  Queen  s County, 
from  2,000  to  3,000  of  bog ; and  that  of  East  Maryborough  about  1,500  acres  of  bog,  and  250  ^ 
of  common,  (part  of  the  great  Heath).  The  description  of  acre  used  in  the  district  is  the 
Irish  plantation  acre ; but  in  some  new  leases  the  English  acre  is  used,  being  reduced  in 
rent  from  the  Irish.  

The  land  of  the  barony  is  chiefly  under  tillage ; farms  containing  under  10  acres  are  almost 
■all  in  tillage ; from  10  to  50  acres  about  half  tillage  ; and  above  that,  from  half  to  two-thirds  in 
grass.  The  largest  quantity  of  land  held  by  a tillage  farmer  is  about  300  acres,  of  which 
about  one-half  is  tillage.  About  20  acres  is  the  average  size  of  the  tillage  farms.  The 
largest  quantity  of  land  held  by  a grazier  is  about  500  acres.  There  are  very  few  grazing 
farms  here,  and  also  few  or  no  mountain  dairy-farms. 

There  is  every  description  of  soil  here. — (Mr.  P.  Lalor  and  all.) The  soil  is  improving, 

chiefly  from  the  increase  of  spade  husbandry,  caused  by  that  of  population  and  of  manure. 

(Mr.  P.  Dillon.) There  is  very  much  more  produce  raised  now  than  formerly  in  every 

way,  from  reclaiming  land,  bringing  waste  land  into  cultivation,  and  also  from  the  causes  before 
■stated  of  increased  spade  husbandry,  &c. — (All.) 

The  price  of  wheat  grown  in  this  district,  by  the  barrel  of  20  stones,  14  pounds  to  the  stone.  Grain  Crops, 
is  now  17a.  In  1834  it  was  £1,  and  in  1833  £1 . 6a.  The  wheat  in  East  Maryborough  is  of 
the  best  quality;  in  West  Maryborough  it  is  not  quite  so  good. — (Mr.  P.  Lalor.) 

Fallows  are  not  usual  now  ; wheat  is  very  seldom  weeded,  but  oats  generally  are  in  the  be- 
ginning of  summer,  the  cost  of  which  varies  exceedingly,  according  to  the  state  of  the  land. 

(Mr.  P.  Lalor.) 

The  seed  is  usually  steeped  with  salt  and  water,  and  limed.  Too  much  seed  is  generally 
sown. — (Mr.  P.  Lalor.) The  usual  quantity  is  16  stones  .per  acre,  if  dug^and20^  where  the 
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land  is  ploughed.  The  . crop  is  often  rolled,  and,  except  barley  (which  is  generally  cut 

late)  the  crops  are  judiciously  and  carefully  harvested.— (Mr.  P.  Lalor .) No  instance  ** 

known  of  the  peasantry  having,  from  an  anxiety  to  earn  by  labour,  deferred  the  cutting  r 

their  own  corn,  so  as  to  incur  a loss.— (All.) When  farming  for  themselves  the  peasant 

sometimes  put  off  their  sowing  too  late,  from  the  want  of  seed,  and  of  money  to  buv  it  h t 

seldom  from  labouring  for  others.— (Mr.  P.  Lalor.) No  instance  is  known  here  of  the ’dp 

santry  being  compelled,  by  the  operation  of  clauses  in  their  leases,  or  the  requisition  of  the*' 
landlord,  to  devote  those  days  to  his  service  which  ought  to  be  bestowed  on  securi  ^ 

, their  own  harvest.  The  corn  is  thrashed  immediately  after  being  cut,  and  chiefly 

pay  rent. — (All.) During  the  last  year  or  two  the  tenant  has  sustained,  no  great  loss  from 

the  excessive  momentary  pressure  on  the  market,  by  an  early  sale  of  his  corn,  as  prices  1^ 
been  as  good  in  autumn  as  at  other  seasons,  and  the  prices  have  not.  risen,  as  they  did  former/* 
during  winter  and  spring.  This  arises  from  millers  now  buying  their  whole  stock,  or  the  ch/'f 
- part  of  it,  in  the  autumn,  instead  of  a little  at  a time,  so  that  they  now  keep  the  corn  instead 

of  the  farmers. — (All.) Landlords  do  not  take  corn  as  rent  at  the  October  price,  with  a vie 

to  selling  it  at  an  increased  price  in  spring.  Corn  is  chiefly  sold  by  sample;  but  there  is! 
good  market  at  Maryborough,  and  much  corn  is  also  sold  at  Mountmellick.  The  small 
holders  generally  sell  all  their  own  corn,  and  buy  some  for  seed  and  meal  for  their  own  use  — 
(Mr.  P.  Lalor,-  Mr.  Carter,  and  others.) Mr.  Mosse  thinks  that  they  keep  their  own  seed 

Clover,  vetches,  trefoil,  rye-grass,  or  other  artificial  grasses,  are  not  generally  grown  in  this 

barony. — (Mr.  P.  Lalor  and  others.) The  smaller  farmers  only  grow  potatoes  and  wheat - 

the  larger  ones  usually  take,  first  year,  potatoes  with  manure  ; second,  wheat;  third,  oats- 
and  lay  some  of  the  land  down  to  grass,  with  the  wheat  or  oat  crop,  during  from  2 to  20 
years.  The  peasantry  have  no  knowledge  of  the  advantage  of  an  alternationDof  crops.  The 
only  artificial  grasses  cultivated  by  small  holders  are  a little  clover  and  seeds,  but  even 
this  is  seldom  done. 

The  failure  of  the  potato  seed  has  only  taken  place  towards  the  sea-coast,  but  partial  and 

local  deficiencies,  arising  from  drought,  excessive  wet,  &c.,  have  been  frequent  here. — (All.) 

Care  is  usually  taken  by  the  peasantry  in  the  selection  of  seed,  but  they  generally  use  their 

own,  only  changing  from  light  to  heavy  soils,  and  vice  versa. — (Mr.  P.  Lalor.) Nothing  is 

more  common  than,  when  small  holders  are  deficient  in  money  to  procure  seed  potatoes„to  take 
advantage  of  it  by  charging  them  an  exorbitant  price  for  some  upon  credit.  They  are  charged 
double  or  treble  the  market  price  for  the  credit  given  to  them,  and  the  same  exaction  is  also 
frequent  for  meal  and  other  necessaries.  They  often  agree  to  pay  the  highest  price  of  the 
season,  and,  as  the  market  sometimes  rises  100  per  cent,  for  one  day,  they  are  obliged  to  pav 

at  that  rate.  (Mr.  P.  Lalor  and  others.) “ Lumpers,”  though  coarse,  are  the  kind  of  potato 

cultivated  for  the  consumption  of  the  peasantry,  because  they  are  most  productive,  require  less 

manure,  and  will  grow  on  inferior  soils. — (All.) One  or  two  of  the  farmers  present  thought 

taat  “ lumpers,  if  sown  early,  were  as  good  as  other  potatoes.  There  is  very  seldom  any 
distinction  made  by  the  peasants  in  the  cultivation  of  their  potato  crop,  by  planting  one  spe- 
cies for  sale,  and  another  inferior  description  for  the  consumption  of  their  own  families. 
‘Lumpers  are  the  only  potato  generally  sown  here  by  small  occupiers  and  labourers. — (Mr. 

, ^a'or  an(l  others.)  The  cultivation  of  potatoes  has  been  increased  in  some  measure  by 
Lie  more  general  use  of  bog-stuff  (peat)  for  manure  ; but  the  chief  reason  is  the  increase  of 
population  to  consume  them,  and  of  course  more  labourers  to  cultivate  them.— (Messrs.  P. 

Lalor,  Carter,  &c.) Burning  land  is  seldom  allowed  or  practised  here. 

On  a farm  of  100  acres,  30  of  which  are  in  tillage,  and  70  in  grass,  from  five  to  seven  con- 
stant men  are  employed. — (Mr.  P . Lalor.) Mr.  Cartel • employs  six  constant  men  and 

three  boys  on  60  acres,  one-half  of  which  is  under  tillage.  The  casual  employment  of  occa- 
sional labourers,  hired  during  busy  seasons,  would  amount,  in  the  whole  year,  to  about  as 
much  more.  Mr.  P.  Lalor  thinks  that  three  horses  are  required  for  30  acres  of  tillage  and 
/U  ot  grass.  Mr.  Carter,  however,  uses  four  horses,  which  are  kept  in  constant  work. 

1 here  are  but  few  grazing  farms  here,  and  very  little  of  the  land  of  these  is  of  the  first 
quality  lhe  best  grazing  land  will  carry  a cow  of  five  or  six  cwt.  per  acre  in  summer,  if  not 
stocked  during  winter  ; or,  if  sheep  be  put  on  during  winter,  a cow  of  the  above  weight  to 
every  acre  and  a half  during  summer,  and  two  sheep,  of  about  22  lbs.  per  quarter,  in  winter. 

1 here  is  little  or  no  difference  as  to  the  quantity  of  grazing  land  during  the  last  five  years. 

A given  quantity  of  land,  by  the  introduction  of  green  crops  for  feeding,  will  rear  decidedly 
a much  greater  number  of  cattle  or  sheep  than  it  would  under  the  present  system  of  perpetual 
grass;  and  the  immense  quantity  of  manure  made  by  soiling  cattle  with  green  crops,  or  by 
folding  them  off  with  sheep,  not  only  enables  the  farmer  to  increase  every  year  the  extent  of 
those  crops,  but  also  to  effect  a rapid  improvement  in  his  corn  crops.  The  employment  for 
the  labouring  classes  would  be  increased  in  a still  greater  ratio,  both  in  cultivating  the  crops, 
a.nd  in  tending  the  live  stock  fed  upon  them.  That  this  excellent  system  really  produces  such 
effects  is  found  by  all  the  persons,  (unfortunately,  but  very  few,)  who  have  adopted  it  in  this 
country,  by  the  numerous  agriculturists  who  have  long  pursued  that  mode  of  feeding  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  is  still  more  proved  by  the  universal  practice  of  whole  countries  on  the 
Continent,  as  Belgium,  France,  parts  of  Prussia,  Italy,  &c. 

There  is  little  or  no  old  grass  here  now,  but  it  is  sometimes  usual  to  break  a portion  of  it 
for  con  acres.  I he  value  of  old  grass  lands  per  acre  is  from  £2  to  £5.— (Mr.  P.  Lalor.) 

About  £8  per  acre  is  the  rent  charged  in  the  country,  and  near  towns  £10,  for  the  first 
and  second  crops  ol  potatoes  upon  such  land,  without  manure. — (Mr.  P.  Lalor.)  There  are 
generally  two  successive  crops  of  oats  taken  from  such  land,  after  producing  one  or  two  crops 
of  potatoes,  without  manure.  It  is  thought  that  the  second  crop  of  potatoes  is  better  than  the 
rst,  and  that  the  second  crop  of  oats  is  as  good  as  the  first,  because  the  sod  continues  to  rot 
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for  three  or  four  years.  Farmers  who  give  out  land  for  con  acre  find  it  deteriorated  from  the 
crops,  but  not  more  so  as  con  acre  than  if  used  by  themselves. — {All.)  Labourers  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  con  acre  ground  in  April  or  May,  and  give  it  up  in  November.  Con  acre  is 
seldom  given  for  more  than  one  crop  of  potatoes  in  tillage  land  manured.  For  one  year 
the  rental  for  land  under  con  acre  tillage  is  from  £8  to  £10  per  acre  in  the  country,  and  from 
£10  to  £12  about  towns. — (Messrs.  Dillon,  Harper,  and  E.  Cullen.)  Wheat  is  generally 
<xrown  by  the  farmer  after  con  acre  potatoes. — {All.)  _ Examinations 

° The  average  number  of  labourers  constantly  employed  on  grass  land  is  about  one  to  one  taken  by 
and  a half  per  100  acres;  on  tillage  land  from  12  to  14  constant  men  per  100  acres,  besides  Fra°cig  sadle’ir,  Es<p 
the  occasional  labourers  employed  for  harvest,  haymaking,  potato  digging,  and  other  tempo- 
rary work,  which  would  amount  in  the  whole  year  to  nearly  as  much  as  the  constant  men. — 

(Mr.  Dillon,  E.  Cullen.,  and  others.) 

There  are  few  or  no  grazing  farms  here,  and  few  or  no  labourers  on  these;  no  persons  

Land  formerly  held  in  tillage  has  not  of  late  years  been  converted  into  grass  in  these  baro-  ^ EmplOTmenfof1 

nies  to  a sufficient  extent  to  affect  labour. — {All.) There  are  but  very  few  small  farmers  who  Labour. 

possess  orchards  or  kitchen  gardens.  _ _ State  of  Labourers 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  management  of  dairies  in  the  low  lands  and  in  the  moun-  on  Grazing  Farms, 
tain  districts. — {All.)  _ _ ' Comparative 

The  number  of  labourers  employed  by  a dairy  farmer  is  about  four  or  five  constant  men  per  Advantage  of 
100  acres. — (Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  G.  Bates,  and  others.)  Grazing  and  Tillage. 

The  butter  produced  in  the  district  is  of  the  first  and  second  quality.  Some  of  the  farmers  Dairy  Farming, 
present  thought  that  more  of  the  first  quality  was  made,  while  others  thought  that  the  greater  gutter, 
part  was  of  the  second.  Butter  is  generally  packed  after  every  churning.— (Messrs.  Harper 

and  Clarke.) After  several,  until  there  is  sufficient  to  fill  a firkin. — {E.  Cullen  and  others.) 

It  is  sold  at  Carlow  by  large,  and  at  Mountmellick,  by  small  fanners,  and  is  conveyed  in  carts. 

The  increased  intercourse  with  England  has  induced  a better  mode  of  saving  butter,  so  as  to 
. compete  with  Dutch  butter  in  the  English  market. — (Mr.  John  Dillon  and  others.)  The 
cause  of  the  inferiority  of  Irish  to  Dutch  butter  is  not  known ; but  Mr.  John  Dillon  considers 
that  the  reason  of  the  preference  shown  for  Dutch  butter  arises  from  the  Irish  being  more 
salted,  and  also  from  the  Irish  dairies  being  generally  small. 

Cheese  was  made  about  15  or  20  years  ago  in  West  Maryborough,  but  the  practice  is  now  cheese, 
discontinued. 

A considerable  number  of  sheep  are  kept  in  this  district,  but  almost  entirely  by  large  farmers.  g]ieep. 

The  breed  of  sheep  in  use  is  generally  large ; the  old  Irish  breed  crossed  with  the  Leicester. 

The  breeding  stock  are  not  so  high  on  the  legs,  but  are  better  shaped  and  heavier  in  carcase 
than  formerly.  There  were  as  good  sheep  in  the  country  10  or  15  years  ago  as  now ; but  the  improvement  ;n 
difference  is  that  they  were  then  few  in  number,  and  only  possessed  by  a few  gentlemen,  whereas  Breeding, 
they  are  now  become  general  among  all  the  large  farmers. — (Messrs.  Onions,  Dillon,  and 
Thomas  Cittrke.) The  Leicester  breed  of  sheep  has  succeeded  remarkably  well  here. — {All.) 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  breed,  a great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  every  respect, 
whether  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fleece,  the  weight  of  meat  as  compared  with 
bone,  and  an  early  maturity,  the  sheep  being  fit  for  market  a full  year  earlier  than  formerly. 

The  hire  of  a good  Leicester  tup  for  the  season  is  about  £10. — (Mr.  William  Clarke.) The 

wethers  are  usually  sent  fat  to  market  at  two  years  and  a half  old. — {All.) Few  farmers  who 

hold  less  than  100*  acres  keep  sheep. — (Messrs.  Clarke  and  Dillon.) 

There  are  no  means  found  so  effectual  or  advantageous  of  improving  and  cultivating  light  dry 
soils  as  by  feeding  off  green  and  root  crops,  with  sheep,  upon  the  ground  wrhich  produces  them> 
by  means  of  movable  pens,  or  folds,  composed  of  hurdles,  called  “ folding  off.”  It  is  the  system 
by  which  Norfolk  and  so  many  of  the  light  land  districts  in  England  and  Scotland  have  been 
brought  from  comparative  sterility  to  their  present  high  state  of  cultivation  ; and  no  practice 
could  be  adopted  with  more  advantage  in  Ireland,  wherever  the  land  is  sufficiently  dry  to 
admit  of  it. 

There  is  much  land  in  the  barony  of  West  Maryborough  incapable  of  rearing  sheep,  from  impediments  to 

want  of  drainage. — (Mr.  J.  Dillon  and  others.) A small  farmer,  chiefly  from  the  want  of  Rearing. 

means,  and,  in  some  cases,  from  the  want  of  a lease,  can  seldom  afford  to  drain. — {E.  Cullen.) 

Sheep  are  not  peculiarly  subject  to  rot  in  this  district,  because  they  are  carefully  kept  off 

the  wet  land. 

The  price  of  wool  is  now  £1  per  stone  of  16  lbs ; in  1834  it  wras  £1.  6 s.,  and  in  1833  about  Wool. 

£1 : the  weight  of  the  clip  of  ewes  is  from  5 lbs.  to  6 lbs.,  of  wethers  6 lbs.  to  8 lbs.,  and  of  hogget 

lambs  about  8 lbs. — (Mr.  J.  Dillon.) Mr.  William  Clarke  does  not  find;  ewes  give  more 

than  4 lbs.  or  5 lbs. 

The  breed  of  cattle  has  been  very  much  improved. — (Messrs.  Clarke  and  Dillon.)- -The  Cattle. 

breeds  most  in  request  are  the  short-horn  (or  Durham  and  Ayrshire). — (Messrs.  John  Dillon  and 
W.  Clarke.) — - — Oxen  are  used  for  agricultural  purposes  by  some  farmers,  but  the  practice  is  di- 
minishing.— {All.) The  price  charged  for  native  bulls  is  Is.  per  cow.;  for  bulls  of  the  improved 

breed  from  2s.  6 d.  to  5s. — (Messrs.  Clarke  and  Dillon.) The  small  farmers  think  that  the 

Irish  breed  is  best,  because,  they  say,  it  is  more  hardy,  and  accustomed-to  the  food  and  climate 
of  the  country;  but  the  large  farmers  consider  the  Durham,  or,  the,  cross:  from:  that  and  the, 
native  breeds,  most  profitable,  because  it  arrives  much  earlier  at  maturity,  carries, more  meat 
upon  less  bone,  “ lays  on”  meat  upon  the  parts  most  profitable  to  the  ibutcher,  and.  is  much 
more  “ kindly,”  that  is,  it  has  a much  greater  disposition,  to  fatten,  which  qualities  render- 
such  animals,  much  more  profitable  to  the  breeder,  either  to  fatten  himself, . or  to  sell , to  :the, 
grazier  for  that  purpose.  The  value  of  a tolerably  good  Durham  bull  is  about.  £.20,  and,  of 
a good  half-bred  one  from  £8  to  £10. — (Messrs.  Clarke  and  Dillon*)-.  --The , price  of  a 
good  half-bred  milch  cow  is  about  £12;  of  a Durham  from  £15v  to  £.18>n  The,  cattle,  which  it 
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are  bought  in  for  feeding,  generally  come  from  Tipperary  and  the  districts  west  of  this  county. 
— (All.) -Breeders  bring  cattle  to  market  at  least  one  year  earlier  than  before  the  improve- 

ment of  the  breed ; they  were  formerly  brought  to  market  at  from  three  to  four,  and  they  are 
now  brought  at  from  two  to  three  years  old. — (Mr.  John  Dillon.) 

There  are  not  more  cattle  grass-fed,  but  more  are  stall-fed  than  formerly,  and  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  shortness  and  certainty  of  the  voyage  to  England  by  steam  navigation.— 

(Messrs.  Clarke  and  Dillon .) The  ordinary  weight  of  grass-fed  cattle  is  about  5 cwt.,  and  of 

stall-fed  cattle  from  6 to  7 cwt. — (Messrs.  Clarke  and  Dillon.) 

Cattle  are  sent  to  market  fattened  now  more  frequently  than  formerly,  in  consequence  of  the 
more  general  introduction  of  stall-feeding,  of  steam  navigation  to  England,  and  of  the  general 
improvements  in  rural  economy.  Cattle  are  now  fit  for  slaughter  at  about  three  years  old,  but 
many  are  killed  at  two  and  a half. 

Artificial  feeding  is  not  common,  but  is  increasing. — (Mr.  Dillon.) In  both  baronies  the 

■ cattle  are  provided  in  winter  with  a good  supply  of  hay,  chiefly  from  natural  grass,  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  which  is  generally  good,  and  to  be  depended  upon. — (Mr.  J.  Dillon.) 

Yearlings  are  seldom  housed,  except  in  very  severe  weather,  but  older  stock  generally  is. — (Messrs. 
J.  Dillon  and  J.  and  E.  Cullen.) 

The  farmers  present  fear  that  out-houses  are  more  abundant  now  than  cattle  to  fill  them, 
from  the  increasing  poverty  of  the  farmers. 

In  the  price  of  cattle  there  has  been  but  little  alteration  for  the  last  few  years. — (Mr.  J. 
Dillon.) 

The  cross  between  the  Durham  or  Ayrshire  breeds  and  the  native  stock,  and  a few  Devons, 

are  the  breeds  of  dairy  cows  most  approved  of  in  this  district. — (Mr.  J.  Dillon.) No  farms 

have  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  improving  this  breed.  There  is  not  much  attention  paid 
here  to  the  breed  of  cattle  for  the  dairy,  and  very  few  are  bred  for  that  purpose ; the  farmers 
look  more  to  breed  stock  fit  for  the  grazier,  because  it  both  pays  better  and  sells  more  readily. 
— (Mr.  Dillon.) Cattle  for  the  dairy  are  generally  brought  from  Tipperary.  Some  Ayr- 

shire cows,  or  crosses  from  that  breed,  are  used  for  dairies,  but  few  or  none  of  the  Kerry  breed. 
It  is  not  known  that  any  particular  breeds  have  been  tried  and  found  to  fail.  . During  the  first 
three  months  after  calving,  the  best  cows  of  the  district  will  give  about  12  quarts  of  milk  per 

day,  or  six  at  each  meal. — (Mr.  R.  Downey.) About  14  or  15  quarts  per  day. — (Messrs.  J. 

Dillon,  and  E.  Cullen.) Mr.  R.  Doioney  thinks  that  a cow  will  produce  during  the  year 

about  seven  stones  of  butter. — Mr  J.  Dillon  and  E.  Cullen  say  more  than  1 cwt.  There  is  no 
cheese  now  made  in  these  baronies. 

Every  farmer  has  cows,  more  or  less,  which  he  dairies ; but  all  farmers  have  a good  deal  of 
tillage,  and  the  larger  ones  sheep  also ; they  cannot  be  called  dairy  farmers.  The  dairy  con- 
sists of  any  little  room  or  comer  in  the  house  which  can  be  spared,  or  of  some  outhouse  which 
forms  the  dairy,  in  summer,  and  is  used  for  fuel,  straw,  or  any  other  purpose  in  winter,  the 
cows  being  then  dry.  In  the  smallest  holdings  one  half  of  the  room  is  not  unfrequently  appro- 
priated to  the  dairy,  while  the  other  half  is  used  as  a bed-room. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  increase  or  decrease  in  the  rents  for  any  description  of  land  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years ; but  although  no  permanent  reduction  has  been  made,  yet  less  rent 
is  taken  in  the  mean  time,  but  the  arrears  are  not  remitted,  being  kept  back  against  the  tenant, 
to  call  upon  him  if  the  times  should  improve,  or  he  should  ever  become  capable  of 

paying  them. — (Messrs.  Dillon,  Downey,  and  Molloy.) One  proprietor  had  reduced 

his  rents  3s.  in  the  pound  this  year;  another  reduced  his  rents  25  per  cent,  upon  the 
amount  of  the  war  rents,  eight  or  nine  years  ago  ; a third  he  thought  had  also  reduced  his 

rents  about  15  years  ago,  and  again  since  that  time. — (Mr.  Thomas  Jeston.) One  principal 

proprietor  made  some  reductions  of  rent  this  year  to  those  who  voted  with  him,  but  refused  it  to 
those  who  voted  contrary  to  his  wishes. — (Mr.  J.  Dillon.) — Mr.  R.  Downey  stated  that  a 
tenant  to  the  proprietor  above  alluded  to  informed  him  that  an  abatement  of  rent  had  formerly 
been  .made  him,  but  the  receipts  having  been  since  given  on  account,  he  had,  since  the  last 
election,  been  called  upon  to  pay  up  the  difference,  because,  as  he  supposed,  he  voted  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  his  landlord. 

In  this  district  corn  is  the  chief  production  on  which  the  farmer  relies  for  payment  of  his 
rent.  He  does  not,  however,  calculate  upon  any  produce  in  particular  for  the  payment  of 
labour,  the  wear  and  tear -of  utensils,  buildings,  and  stock,  and  the  maintenance  of  his  family. 

Land  is  let  by  the  Irish  plantation  acre.  There  is  generally  a good  deal  of  waste,  useless 
fences,  &c.,  on  farms. — (Messrs.  Jeston,  R.  Downey,  and  E.  Cullen.) — Mr.  J.  Dillon, 
observed  that  it  was  however  diminishing.  It  is  all  paid  for  as  productive  land  by  the  farmer. 
The  causes  assigned  for  having  so  much  of  the  farm  waste  are  neglect,  bad  farming,  and 
sometimes  want  of  capital. 

The  manures  in  general  use  are  bogstuff,  (peat,)  animal  manure,  lime,  “ corn  gravel,”  (marl 
or  limestone  gravel,)  and  road  scrapings. 

Lime,  when  used  as  manure,  is  burned  generally  with  culm,  and  sometimes  with  turf.  The 
usual  quantity  of  lime  used  is  about  120  barrels  (of  32  gallons)  per  acre,  and  this  is  generally 

sufficient. — (Mr.  Dillon.) Lime  and  fuel  are  in  general  easy  of  access,  but  fuel  is  scarce  m 

part  of  both  baronies. — (Mr.  J.  Dillon  and  E.  Cullen.) Landlords  neither  prevent  their 

tenants  from  opening  lime  quarries,  nor  restrict  them  from  raising  more  lime  than  is  consumed 
either  on  their  own  farms  or  on  the  other  parts  of  the  estate.  Very  great  utility  would  result 
to  the  public  by  authorizing  tenants  to  open  quarries,  mines,  and  brick-fields,  on  paying  a 
royalty,  to  be  estimated  by  valuators,  to  the  landlord,  as  the  avarice,  ignorance,  obstinacy,  or 

fastidiousness  of  landlords,  frequently  deprives  the  public  of  such  advantages. — (All.) When 

lime  is  beneficial  there  are  generally  sufficient  facilities  for  procuring  the  necessary  quantities  ol 
it  through  the  existence  of  roads,  kilns,  fuel,  &c. 

Land  is  seldom  burned,  but  whenever  done,  it  is  always  for  the  purpose  of  manuring  the 
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0und  which  is  burned.  Landlords  think  this  practice  injurious,  but  farmers  and  tenants  con- 
sider that  where  the  soil  is  deep  enough,  it  is  not  detrimental. — {All.) Mr.  John  Dillon  has 

seen  it  done  in  Kilkenny  on  deep  soils  where  it  has  been  found  to  improve  the  land  very  much. 

The  law  prevents  the  burning  of  land,  and  in  some  leases  there  are  clauses  forbidding  it.  One 
of  the  proprietors  here,  however,  allows  some  of  his  deep  bog  land  to  be  burnt.  The  law  is 
generally  enforced  against  those  who  do  burn  land. — (Messrs.  Dillon,  Molloy,  Harper,  and 

E.  Cullen .) The  proprietors  in  tail  here  are  not  in  the  habit  of  letting  large  tracts  for 

burning  as  con  acre,  in  order  to  realize  a larger  profit  whilst  they  hold  the  estate.  John  Po  ' Esq. 

There  is  no  manure  procured  . from  towns,  for  it  is  all  used  by  the  townspeople  m tneir  Francis  sa(neirjEsq. 
own  gardens  and  potato  ground.  

No  farmer  has  a sufficient  quantity  of  manure,  but  the  smad  .'-rmer  has  as  good  a supply  as 

the  iar<xe. — (Mr.  J.  Dillon .) Small  farmers  have  little  or  no  k-ilswledge  of  the  advantages 

of  stalling  cattle  over  grazing,  considered  as  a source  of  manure.  A good -deal  of  attention  is  East  and  West, 
paid  in  the  dung  yard  to  the  collecting  of  materials  for  manure,  but  with  littid  skill  or  judg-  Animal  Manure. 
ment. — (Mr.  J.  Dillon .) 

Mr.  Carter  uses  salt  with  animal  manure ; neither  soot,  bones,  rape,  nor  malt  dust  are  used  Other  Manures, 
here  as  manures. 

The  fences  in  these  baronies  consist  of  a bank  and  ditch,  and  generally  a hedge  ol  whitethorn  Enclosures  and) 
and  furze. — {All.)  -if  Fenees- 

The  English  Assistant  Commissioner  found  that  comparatively  few  of  the  banks  had  a 
regular  or  sufficient  hedge  on  them,  the  great  majority  being  without  either  thorn  or  furze 
for  yards  together  in  many  places,  and  made  up  of  brambles  and  wild  shrubs  mixed  with  the 
thorn  and  lurze.  The  meerings  are  always  made  by  the  tenant. — (Mr.  John  Dillon,  and 

others.) Almost  all  the  fences  are  a constant  source  of  expense  to  the  farmer.  The  state 

of  the  fences  gives  rise  to  constant  litigation  before  the  petty  sessions,  and  to  bad  feeling 
between  neighbours,  but  to  less  serious  quarrels  than  formerly.— (Mr.  Wray.)  The  losses 
from  trespass  of  cattle  are  not  considerable,  but  frequent,  and  arise  often,  perhaps,  more 

from  ill-feeling  than  from  the  actual  damage  done.— (Mr.  Wray.) The  money  and  time 

expended  on  litigation,  the  loss  of  property  arising  from  the  trespass  of,  and  the  injury  to, 
cattle,  and  the  annual  cost  of  temporary  fencing  is  very  considerable,  but  would  not,  it 
expended  in  forming  permanent  fences,  be  sufficient  to  increase  the  employment  for  labourers 
without  increasing  the  outlay  to  the  farmers. 

The  amount  awarded  for  trespass  during  the  last  twelve  months  at  the  petty  sessions  ot 
Montrath,  in  the  barony  of  West  Maryborough,  was  £7.  13s.  8 d.  Complaints  for  about  the 
same  sum  were  dismissed,  and  others  for  as  much  more  were  compromised. 

The  amount  awarded  for  trespass  during  the  last  twelve  months  at  the  petty  sessions  in  Mary- 
borough, in  the  barony  of  East  Maryborough  was  about  £18,  but  the  payment  of  more  than  half 
that  sum  was  not  enforced  by  the  issue  of  warrants,  the  parties  aggrieved  not  having  applied  for 
them.  The  mode  of  ascertaining  damage  by  trespass  is  from  a scale  made  by  the  magistrates 
at  quarter  sessions,  by  which  they  are  guided,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  an  appraiser,  unless  m 
very  particular  cases  when  the  damage  is  ascertained  and  fixed  by  an  appraiser.  (Mr. 

Wray.) The  gardens  of  the  poor  from  being  well  fenced,  are  not  much  subject  to  loss  by 

tr6A  good  deal  of  the  land  of  the  baronies  is  subject  to  periodical  floods. — {All.)- Drainage. 

All  this  land,  if  free  from  water,  might  be  profitable  for  tillage  or  grazing,  and  is  so 
at  present  for  grazing,  the  floods  being  only  periodical. — (Mr.  J.  Dillon,  and  others.) 

The  hay  produced  on  this  land  is  generally  coarse,  but  good  when  not  flooded. 

Loss  is  frequently  sustained  by  sudden  floods,  and  to  a considerable  degree,  about  once 

in  five  years  on  the  average. — (Mr.  John  Dillon..) The  summer  flood  is  injurious, 

but  the  winter  flood  is  beneficial;  if  the  former  could  be  prevented,  the  land  would  be  worth 

from  lO.v.  to  15s.  more  per  acre. — (Mr  .J.  Dillon.) Efforts  have  not  been  made  to  any 

extent  to  improve  the  course  of  rivers. — (Mr.  J.  Dillon) If  they  were  deepened  and  kept 

clear,  so  as  to  give  a freer  passage  to  the  waters,  (which  the  rivers  here  greatly  require,)  the 
drainage  of  the  whole  country  would  be  much  facilitated  and  promoted. — Mr.  J.  Dillon  is 
of  opinion  that  this  improvement  of  the  rivers  would  repay  the  expenditure  of  capital.  In 
one  of  the  rivers  in  this  district,  there  are  natural  impediments  to  prevent  such  advantages 
from  an  expenditure  of  capital,  but  not  in  the  others.  The  improvement  of  rivers  would  afford 
employment,  perhaps  for  a season,  to  the  now  unemployed  labourers  of  the  two  baronies. 

There  are  no  swampy  rivers  here,  only  temporary  inundations.  It  is  not  known  that  any 
attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  rivers  under  the  provisions  of  the  Drainage  Act  passed 
in  1801.  There  is  a great  quantity  of  wet  land  in  this  district.  If  the  rivers  were  first  sunk, 

Mr.  John  Dillon  thinks  that  draining  might  be  done  in  general  for  5s.  per  acre.  There  are  no 
impediments  to  di'aining  occasioned  by  the  tenures,  by  the  landlord,  or  by  the  adjoining  pro- 
prietors, but  one  great  prevention  is,  that  no  allowance  is  made  to  the  tenant  for  those  improve- 
ments. 

Draining  would  repay  the  tenant  or  landlord  more  than  any  other' outlay  of  capital  on  land. 

— (Mr.  J° Dillon.)  , 

If  draining  were  generally  adopted  in  this  district,  employment  would  be  found  for  all  the 
now  unemployed  able-bodied  men  probably  for  about  two  seasons. — (Mr.  J.  Dillon.) 

The  improvement  caused  by  draining  would  also  permanently  increase  the  quantity  of 
employment  on  tillage  farms  by  bringing  much  land  into  productive  cultivation  which  is  now 
almost  entirely  unproductive. 
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Tillage. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  18. 

This  barony  contains  22,567  acres  Irish  plantation  measure,  of  which  '100  acres  are  public 
common,  650  acres  of  woodland,  13,294  acres  arable,  6,642  acres  pa&fure,  1,661  acres  boo- 
and  220  acres  waste.  D’ 

The  district  consists  of  mixed  tillage  and  grazing.  The  very  ‘-.mall  holdings  are  almost 
all  under  tillage ; farms  of  about  20  acres  are  one-third  tillage,  and  farms  of  from  50 
to  100  acres  about  one-fourth  tillage. 

The  average  size  of  the  tillage  farms  is  about  20  acres.  About  50  acres  of  tillage  land  is 
the  largest  quantity  held  by  one  farm“~. 

There  are  only  two  or  three  grazing  farms  here.  The  largest  quantity  of  land  held  by  a 
grazier  in  this  barony  is  occupied  by  a proprietor,  and  consists  of  about  200  acres  in  this 
barony,  and  300  c -iuO  acres  in  adjoining  baronies. 

Sheep  are  orby  kept  by  the  larger  farmers,  and  dairying  is  not  carried  on  to  any  extent 
Upon  the  larger  farms  the  grass  land  is  devoted  to  a few  dairy  cows,  and  the  rest  about 
equally  between  sheep  and  young  cattle-stock.  On  the  smaller  holdings  the  grass  is  divided 
between  cows  and  young  cattle. 

The  soil  is  generally  light,  and  subsoil  sandy  or  gravelly,  and  sometimes  limestone.  There 
is  also  a good  deal  of  bog  (peat  and  moor  land).  The  soil  is  generally  improving  in  quality 
from  the  improvement  in  agriculture,  from  the  increasing  care  and  industry  in  collecting  anil 
making  manure,  and  from  the  greater  exertion  now  necessary  to  live. — (Mr.  John  Dillon 
and  others.) 

There  is  decidedly  more  produce  raised  now  than  formerly. 

The  course  of  crops  usually  adopted  on  the  larger  farms  is  first  year  potatoes,  second  wheat 
or  barley,  third  oats,  and  some  then  lay  down  land  to  grass  for  from  two  to  five  years.  On  the 
smaller  farms  the  rotation  usually  adopted  is,  first  year  potatoes,  second'  wheat,  barley,  or 
oats. 


Grain  Crops. 


Mode  of  Culture. 


Artificial  Grasses 
and  Roots. 


The  price  of  wheat  in  1833  was  £1.4,?.  per  barrel  of  20  stones  (14  pounds  to  the  stone);  in 
1834,  £1 ; in  1835  from  16.?.  to  18.?.  The  wheat  of  this  district  is  in  general  considered  of 
the  first  quality. 

There  is  scarcely  any  fallow  here.  The  corn  crops  are  generally  weeded  in  June,  and  the 
work  costs  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  acre,  but  it  is  very  badly  and  insufficiently  done.  The  seed- 
wheat  is  pickled  and  limed  to  preserve  it  from  disease.  About  18  stones,  on  an  average, 
are  sown  per  acre,  but  more  is  used  on  poor  soils,  or  if  late,  and  less  on  rich  soils,  if  early. 
Messrs.  John  Dillon,  Shane,  and  Millner  think,  that  too  much  is  usually  sown.  The  larger 
farmers  roll  their  wheat  crops  but  the  smaller  farmers  do  not.  Mr.  Shane  considers  that  they 
generally  cut  their  corn  crops  too  late,  and  thus  suffer  considerable  loss  from  the  shedding  of 
the  grain.  Loss  is  frequently  sustained  by  the  labourer,  and  sometimes  even  by  the  small 
occupier,  by  deferring  the  cutting  of  their  own  crops  in  their  anxiety  to  earn  by  labouring 
for  fathers.  They  are  also  frequently  too  late  in  sowing,  wishing  to  work  for  wages  as  long  as 
they  can,  and  often  for  want  of  seed,  money,  and  horses,  or  for  fear  of  displeasing  their  land- 
lords and  employers  by  refusing  to  work  for  them. 

The  corn  is  thrashed  out  for  sale  immediately  after  harvest,  generally  to  meet  the  rent.  So 
much  is  this  the  case,  and  so  much  is  it  increasing  from  the  augmenting  distress  of  the 
farmer,  that  Messrs.  Shane,  Pm,  and  others  stated,  that  last  year  they  could  not  get  any 
wheat  for  their  mills  in  this  part  of  the  country  after  January,  and  they  were  obliged  to  go  as 
far  as  Limerick  to  supply  the  establishments.  The  tenant  has  generally  experienced  con- 
siderable loss  from  being  obliged  to  sell  at  a time  when  so  much  grain  was  forced  into  the 
market.  Of  late  years,  however,  .this  loss  has  not  been  so  heavy  on  account  of  the  abundance 
of  the  crops,  which  kept  the  markets  much  steadier  during  every  period  of  the  year. 

Landlords  are  not  known  here  to  take  corn  as  rent  at  the  October  price,  with  a view  of 
selling  it  at  an  increased  price  in  spring. 

There  are  good  markets  in  this  district,  especially  in  this  town  (Mountmellick),  much  wheat 
being  converted  into  flour  here  for  the  English  and  other  markets,  and  there  being  also  a large 
trade  in  grain  generally. 

The  small  farmers  very  seldom  reserve  any  of  their  own  corn  for  themselves ; they  gene- 
rally sell  all,  and  buy  in  the  spring  what  they  require  for  seed  and  their  own  consumption. 

None  of  the  artificial  grasses  are  grown  by  the  small  farmers ; some  clover,  a few  vetches, 
rye-grass,  and  trefoil  are  grown  by  the  larger  farmers  ; turnips  and  mangel-wurzel  are  grown 
by  a very  few  gentlemen  and  large  farmers,  and  to  a very  small  extent;  probably  not  10  acres 
of  mangel-wurzel,  or  50  of  turnips  in  the  barony.  No  new  plants  have  been  lately  introduced, 
for  turnips  and  mangel-wurzel  have  been  introduced  a considerable  time,  although  not  yet 
generally  adopted. 

The  peasantry  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  a rotation  of  crops. 

Deficiencies  in  the  potato  crop  are  not  frequent  to  any  extent ; sometimes  a partial  failure 
occurs  from  excessive  wet  or  drought.  There  is  not  much  care  used  in  the  selection  of  the 
seed,  farmers  generally  using  their  own,  or  whatever  they  can  get  most  readily. 

Small  holders  are  often  deficient  in  money  to  procure  seed  potatoes,  and  advantage  is  taken 
to  charge  them  an  exorbitant  price. 

The  peasantry  of  this  country  cultivate  the  kind  of  potato  called  “lumpers”  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, on  account  of  the  abundance  of  its  produce,  although  it  is  the  coarsest  kind  known, 
and  in  many  counties  only  cultivated  for  feeding  pigs  and  cattle.  When  they  do  grow  potatoes 
for  sale,  they  grow  “ lumpers”  for  this  purpose  also ; but,  few  or  no  labourers,  or  very  small 
occupiers,  grow  potatoes  at  all  for  sale.  If  they  have  more  than  they  want  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, they  prefer  feeding  pigs  and  poultry  with  them. 
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The  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  may  be  attributed  to  the 
introduction  and  extension  of  the  drill  system,  of  stall  feeding  of  cattle,  and  of  the  use  of  bog 
stuff  (peat)  for  manure  ; also  to  the  increase  of  population,  and  of  poverty  among  the  work- 
ing classes,  which  has  caused  a diminution  in  the  use  of  meal  and  other  food,  and  thrown 
them  more  and  more  for  subsistence  upon  potatoes  alone. 

There  is  very  little  burning  of  land  here,  as  it  is  forbidden  by  law,  and  by  the  landlord ; but 
it  would  be  practised  if  allowed. 

On  a farm  of  100  acres,  consisting  of  75  acres  of  grass  and  25  tillage,  about  four  constant 
labouring  men,  and  one  boy,  and  three  horses  are  kept.  The  amount  of  labour  by  occasional 
labourers,  including  harvest  and  all  other  operations,  would  probably  amount  to  about  as  much 
more  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  horses  are  seldom  in  a proper  condition  for  work,  being 
turned  out  to  grass  from  May  till  November,  and  having  hay  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
but  oats  only  during  a short  time  in  spring  while  at  continued  ploughing  and  other  spring 
work,  and  some  only  a few  potatoes  with  their  hay. 

Grazing  farms  are  generally  occupied  by  gentlemen-farmers.  The  little  feeding  land 
found  here  is  of  second  quality  ; it  carries  heifers  of  about  five  cwt.  each,  and  not  quite  one 
per  acre  during  summer,  and  a few  good  sheep  during  winter.  The  quantity  of  grazing  land 
has  rather  decreased  within  the  last  five  years,  but  the  alteration  has  not  been  very  per- 
ceptible for  10  years  past.  The  decrease  has  not  been  caused  by  an  introduction  of  green  crops 
for  feeding.  By  the  cultivation  of  such  crops  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  cattle  might, 
be  fed  than  is  now  fed  under  the  system  of  perpetual  grass;  and  the  great  quantity  of 
manure  which  that  system  produces  also  enables  the  farmer  to  extend  this  practice,  and 
increases  the  amount  of  his  grain  and  other  crops  in  the  same  proportion.  The  increase  of 
employment  for  labourers  occasioned  by  the  substitution  of  root  and  green  crops  for  grass,  is 
still  greater  from  the  labour  required,  both  in  cultivating  those  crops,  and  in  attending  and 
feeding  the  cattle  and  sheep.  This  system  has  been  too  long  in  practice  in  many  parts  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  a few  of  Ireland,  and  in  Belgium,  France,  and  other  countries  on  the 
Continent,  to  admit  of  question  as  to  its  advantages. 

The  grass  land  here  is  very  seldom  good  enough  to  grow  potatoes  without  manure. 

The  farmers  w ho  give  out  land  for  con  acre  find  that  it.  has  become  cleaner,  in  consequence 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  crop,  but  is  in  less  good  heart,  from  the  exhausting  nature  of 
that  root. 

Con  acre  tenants  get  possession  of  the  ground  in  May,  and  give  it  up  in  November;  but, 
sometimes,  when  the  farmer  only  wants  the  ground  for  a spring  crop,  they  are  allowed  to 
retain  possession  to  a much  later  period. 

Con  acre  is  never  let  for  more  than  one  year. 

Wheat  is  the  most  usual  crop  grown  after  con  acre  potatoes. 

Taking  the  proportion  of  labourers  usually  employed  in  this  and  other  counties  upon  tillage 
and  grass  lands,  the  increase  of  employment,  by  converting  grass  into  tillage,  would  be  full 
tenfold ; but  if  the  tillage  land  were  as  well  cultivated  as  it  might,  and  should  be,  the  increase 
of  employment,  would  be  from  1 5 to  20  fold.  As  there  are  no  purely  grazing  farms  here,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  proportion  of  labourers  grazing  land  employs,  but  in  exclusively  graz- 
ing districts  it  does  not  exceed  one  man  for  every  100  acres. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  conversion  of  tillage  lands  to  grass  here. 

The  small  farmers  here  do  not  keep  market  gardens.  There  are  a few  orchards  where  a 
part  of  the  produce  is  sold,  but  they  more  usually  belong  to  gentlemen  or  large  farmers. 

There  are  no  dairy  farms  here,  each  farmer  only  dairying  a few  cow's,  or  the  milk  which  is 
left  by  the  calves,  w'hich  he  rears. 

The  butter  of  this  district  is  very  good,  but  little  of  it  would  exceed  the  second  quality  in 
the  great  butter  markets.  It  is  packed  after  every  second  churning,  but  there  is  little  done  in 
firkin  butter  in  this  barony.  It  is  sold  to  dealers  in  Mountmellick,  w'hence  it  is  sent,  sometimes 
to  Carlow',  sometimes  by  canal  to  Dublin.  The  quality  has  improved  of  late  years,  owino- 
probably  to  the  increased  intercourse  with  England  having  introduced  abetter  mode  of  savino-  it. 

Mr.  John  Dillon  is  of  opinion  that  the  inferiority  of  Irish  to  Dutch  butter  arises  from  some 
difference  in  the  making. 

Cheese  is  not  made  here. 

Sheep  are  kept  only  by  a few  gentlemen  and  large  farmers.  The  breed  generally  used  is 
the  Irish  breed,  crossed  with  the  Leicesters;  they  are  good  strong  sheep,  weighing  from  201bs. 
to  251bs.  per  quarter.  Very  few  breeding  ewes  are  kept  here. 

The  improvement  in  the  breed  has  been  very  great,  and  constantly  progressive  during  the 
last  20  years.  The  improvement,  has  taken  place  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  both  meat  and 
wool,  and  in  the  earlier  maturity  of  the  sheep. 

Rams  are  hired  for  the  season  for  from  £2  to  £10,  from  the  half-bred  to  the  best,  thorough- 
bred Leicester.  Major  Chetwood  gave  £7. 7s.  this  season  for  the  hire  of  a thorough-bred  ram. 

Few  farmers  holding  less  than  100  acres  keep  sheep  in  this  barony.  Wherever  the  soil  is 
proper  for  sheep,  no  stock  or  system  is  so  advantageous,  especially  now'  that  w'ool  has  so  much 
increased  in  value.  There  is  no  means  so  certain  or  economical  for  improving  light  dry  soils 
as  that  of  feeding  on  the  ground,  or  folding  off  turnip  and  other  green  crops  by  sheep,  and  no 
system  could  be  more  advantageously  adopted  in  Ireland  wherever  the  soil  is  sufficiently  dry 
to  admit  of  it,  notwithstanding  the  natural  humidity  of  the  climate. 

Much  of  the  land,  for  w'ant  of  draining,  is  incapable  of  rearing  sheep.  A prejudice  exists 
here  among  many  of  the  small  farmers  against  draining,  from  the  idea  that  the  land  will  not 
afterwards  produce  so  much  grass.  Another  obstacle  to  small  farmers  draining  is  the  w'ant  of 
means.  Sheep  are  not  peculiarly  subject  to  rot  in  this  district,  as  they  are  generally  kept  on 
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high  of  very  dry  land ; but.  they  certainly  would  be  if  turned  out  promiscuously  over  the  whole 
of  the  farms.  The  consequence  is,  that  very  little  land  is  used  for  sheep  feeding. 

The  wool  of  this  country  is  now  worth  from  1a-.  2 d.  to  1a.  3d.  per  lb.  per  whole  fleece,  with- 
out sorting.  In  1834  it  sold  for  1a.  Id.  to  1a.  10£d.,  in  1832  about  1a.,  and  in  1831  lid. 
Wethers  give  from  61bs.  to  81bs.  per  fleece ; ewes  from  5lbs.  to  61bs. 

The  breed  of  cattle  has  very  much  improved.  The  breed  now  most  in  request  is  the  Durham 
or  short-horn,  or  the  cross  between  it  and  the  Irish  breed.  The  latter  is  the  best  suited  to 
the  district,  because  it  is  more  hardy  than  the  full-bred  Durham,  requires  less  good  food,  and 
o-ives  more  and  better  milk.  The  short-horn  breed  is  much  esteemed  and  sought  after  on 
account  of  its  early  maturity  and  great  disposition  to  fat. 

The  price  paid  for  letting  bulls  is  Is.  for  the  commonest  kind,  2a.  6d.  for  the  half-bred,  and 
5a.  for  the  best  thorough-bred  Durham  animals.  One  of  the  best  bulls  of  the  native  breed  may 
be  had  for  from  £6  to  £8 ; a half-bred  Durham  for  £10.  The  price  of  handsome  thorough- 
bred bulls  varies  exceedingly,  and  they  are  so  rare  here  as  to  be  mere  fancy  stock ; the  best 
half-bred  cows  bring  from  £10  to  £16,  and  even  £18. 

Oxen  are  not  much  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

A few  heifers  only  are  bought  in  for  feeding ; they  come  from  the  West  of  Ireland.  From 
the  general  improvement  and  early  maturity  of  stock,  breeders  now  bring  them  to  market  at  a 
year  earlier  than  formerly. 

More  cattle  are  now  fattened  for  export  than  formerly.  The  increase  may  be  attributed  to 
the.  increased  intercourse  with  England  in  consequence  of  steam  navigation,  and  to  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  such  as  drilling  potatoes,  growing  turnips,  mangel-wurzel,  &c.  Fat 
heifers  weigh  from  4 cwt.  to  6 cwt.  They  are  generally  fit  for  slaughter  at  from  three  to  five 
years  old,  but  the  best  breeds  at  from  two  to  three. 

A good  deal  of  distiller’s  wash  from  this  town  (Mountmellick)  and  Monastereven,  is  used  for 
feeding ; also  turnips,  mangel-wurzel,  and  potatoes : artificial  feeding  is  increasing.  The  hay 
used  for  cattle  is  common  meadow  hay,  which  is  salted  by  many  farmers ; much  of  it  is  of 
inferior  quality,  as  the  land  is  low  and  subject  to  flood.  The  store  cattle  are  housed  at  night  in 
winter,  but  turned  into  the  fields  by  day.  The  buildings  and  sheds  for  cattle  are  generally 
sufficient  in  this  barony,  but  most  of  them  are  in  bad  repair,  in  consequence  of  the  repair,  as 
well  as  in  most  cases  the  erection  of  them  being  thrown  entirely  upon  the  tenant. 

The  price  of  cattle  was  stationary  for  some  years  until  the  present.  It  is  now  from  15  to 
20  per  cent,  lower  than  it  was  last  year. 

The  Irish  breed-  is  generally  used  for  dairy  cows,  though  a few  persons  prefer  the  cross  with 
the  Durham.  The  breed  is  rather  improved  in  shape,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  not  much  altered. 
They  are  generally  bred  in  the  district.  A few  of  the  Ayrshire  and  Kerry  cows  are  used,  but 
they  are  not  much  approved  of.  There  has  not  been  much  effort  made  to  improve  the  breed; 
very  few  breeds  have  been  tried  but  the  Durham.  The  best  cows  will  yield  about  nine  quarts 
of  milk  at  a meal,  or  from  18  to  20  quarts  per  day,  for  two  to  three  months  after  calving,  if 
plentifully  fed,  and  on  the  best  grass.  A cow  will  produce  during  the  year  from  1 cwt.  to 
1J  cwt.  of  butter. 

There  has  been  very  little  variation  in  rents  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  ; if  any,  they  have 
rather  decreased.  Within  10  or  12  years  they  have  decreased  considerably,  full  20  per  cent,  on 
an  average,  and  in  some  cases  more.  The  reductions  fall  far  short,  however,  of  those  that  have 
taken  place  in  England  during  the  same  period.  The  chief  causes  of  this  difference  seem  to  be, 
— the  greater  competition  for  land  in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  other  means  of 
employment,  and  subsistence  which  induces  the  numerous  candidates  to  bid  any  rent  in  order 
to  get  possession  of  a farm,  trusting  to  the  liberality  or  compassion  of  the  landlord  to  reduce  it 
afterwards,  if  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  do  not  improve, — next,  the  difference  of  the 
habits  of  the  British  and  Irish  farmers,  which  enables  the  latter  to  live  in  a much  more  humble 
manner,  and  consequently  to  continue  to  pay  a higher  rent  than  the  former, — and  lastly,  the 
general  ignorance  of  most  Irish  landlords  and  their  agents  of  the  real  value  of  land  or  their 
callousness  to  the  condition  of  their  tenants  and  to  the  state  of  their  property,  their  only  aim 
and  consideration  appearing  to  be  to  obtain  the  highest  rent  which  it  is  possible  to  exact 
This  circumstance  frequently  arises  from  necessity,  caused  either  by  their  own  or  their  prede- 
cessor’s extravagance,  or  by  the  heavy  annuities  and  payments  to  relatives  or  dependants,  with 
which  the  majority  of  landed  proprietors  leave  their  estates  encumbered. 

None  but  a few  gentlemen-farmers  ever  dream  of  keeping  accounts.  The  ordinary  farmer 
makes  no  calculation  at  all  as  to  the  proportions  of  the  produce  to  be  assigned  to  the  several 
expenses  of  labour,  utensils,  buildings,  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  &c.,  except  that  imme- 
diately after  harvest  he  depends  upon  his  corn  for  the  payment  of  the  half-year’s  rent,  and 
frequently  of  that  of  the  whole  year  and  of  the  chief  of  his  other  outgoings  and  expenses. 
Land  is  let  by  the  Irish  plantation  acre.  Old  raths  and  ditches  and  other  unprofitable  land 
are  all  paid  for  by  the  farmer  as  productive  land;  but  the  loss  sustained  is  not  very  grea, 
either  in  rent  or  otherwise.  Most  of  the  ditches,  however,  are  much  wider  than  would  be 
necessary  if  the  hedges  were  good,  the  inefficiency  of  the  latter  obliging  the  farmer  to  re  y 
almost  entirely  upon  the  width  and  depth  of  the  former  to  prevent  trespass. 

The  manures  in  general  use  are  common  animal  manure,  some  lime,  soap  waste,  distil  e y 
refuse,  &c.  . . . . 

The  lime  is  burnt  with  culm ; very  little  is  used,  not  half  as  much  as  ought  to  be,  m jus  l 
the  land,  or  as  would  be,  if  farmers  could  afford  it,  or  the  landlords  would  assist  and  encour  g 
them.  Limestone  is  found  at  a greater  or  less  depth  under  most  of  the  barony,  and  culm  t 
the  adjoining  counties  can  be  had  for  10a.  or  12a.  per  ton.  Landlords  do  not.  preven  ^ 
tenants  from  opening  limestone  quarries,  nor  restrict  them  in  the  quantity  they  may  raise. 
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ome  cases  there  are  not  sufficient  facilities  for  procuring  the  necessary  quantities  of  lime, 
s „ one  of  the  requisites,  such  as  roads,  kilns,  or  fuel  being  wanted. 

S The  burning  of  land  is  very  little  practised  ; when  practised,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  manuring  

md  improving  bog  land  from  which  the  turf  has  been  cut.  It  is  considered  that  in  many  Leinster. 
cases,  so  far  from  being  injurious  to  the  soil  and  the  proprietor,  the  practice  is  and  would  be  Queen>s  County. 

most  beneficial,  and  be  the  means  of  greatly  improving  extensive  tracts  of  land.  Tenants  are  

not  often  restrained  from  burning  land  by  covenants  in  leases,  being  already  forbidden  by  the  Examinations 
Act  passed  against  it.  This  act  is  enforced  only  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  practice,  the  ex-  Johnta^®“e^Esq> 
trerae  penalty  inflicted  by  it  is  seldom  insisted  on.  Francis  Sadleir,  Esq. 

It  is  not  usual  here  with  proprietors  in  tail  to  realize  large  profits  while  they  hold  the  estate  

bv  letting  large  tracts  for  burning  as  con  acre.  . Bar.  Portnahinch. 

\ g0od  deal  of  animal  manure  is  procured  from  the  town  (Mountmellick),  at  the  price  oi  - ■ - ■ 

If.  per  one  horse  cart  load.  All  the  farmers,  small  and  large,  are  deficient  in  manure  but  Burn.ngLan^. 

the  small,  if  so  much,  are  not  more  so  than  the  large.  None  of  the  small,  and  very  few  of  the 

large  fennel's  understand  or  appreciate  the  advantage  of  stall  feeding  over  grazing  as  a source 

of  manure.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  collecting  materials  for  manure  ; for  this  purpose  they 

procure  earth,  lime,  bog-stuff,  road-sweepings,  &c.,  which  they  mix  with  animal  manure  to 

make  a compost. 

Little  or  no  other  manures  are  used  than  those  mentioned  above.  Other  Manures. 

The  usual  fence  is  a bank  having  a thorn  edge  on  the  top  and  breast  of  it,  and  a ditch  on  Enclosures  and 
one  side.  This  is  the  description  of  the  usual  fences  given  by  the  witnesses,  but  the  English  Fences. 

Assistant  Commissioner  found  hedges  composed  of  a mixture  of  thorn,  wild  briar,  brambles, 
furze  and  other  indigenous  mid  shrubs  and  plants  to  be  much  more  common,  and  that  m 
many  cases  the  bank  had  a mere  sprinkling  of  these  upon  it,  and  formed  itself  almost  the 
only  substitute  for  a hedge.  The  fences  and  meerings  are  all  made  by  the  tenant,  and  are 
almost  always  a constant  source  of  expense  to  him  either  from  the  improper  manner  in  which 
the  thorn  hedges  are  planted,  and  still  more  for  the  neglect  of  them  afterwards  in  weeding, 
cutting,  protecting  them  from  cattle,  &c.,  or  from  the  inability  of  the  tenant  to  plant  thorn 
hedges  at  all,  and  his  relying  on  mere  banks  and  ditches  for  fencing.  The  imperfect  state  ot 
them  gives  rise  to  much  litigation  at  petty  sessions,  and  to  petty  quarrels  and  differences 
between  neighbours,  but  seldom  to  any  thing  serious.  The  losses  it  occasions  by  trespass  are 
not  considerable,  but  with  the  cost  of  annual  fencing,  and  the  losses  both  in  time  and  money 
incurred  by  litigation,  they  would  go  far  toward  making  good  and  permanent  fences,  lhe 
sum  awarded  for  trespasses  at  the  petty  sessions  at  Newchurch  in  this  barony  for  one  year 
amounted  to  £6.  2s.  5 d.,  and  in  the  district  of  Ballybrittas  for  one  year  to  1 2s. 

The  gardens  of  the  poor  being  small  are  generally  too  well  fenced  to  suffer  from  trespass. 

A considerable  extent  of  the  land  of  this  barony  is  subject  to  periodical  floods,  but  not-  Drainage, 
withstanding  the  .occasional  damage,  it  is  on  the  whole  the  more  valuable  for  being  flooded  at 
least  as  far  as  the  winter  floods  go,  and  it  is  only  once  in  five  or  six  years  that  the  hay  or  grass 
is  lost,  or  much  injured  by  summer  floods.  The  hay  produced  on  it  is  generally  coarse  and 
strong,  but  some  of  it  is  very  good.  Its  present  value  is  about  £2  per  acre ; if  it  were  only 
subject  to  winter  floods,  it  might  be  worth  £2.  10j.,  and. much  more  if  it  could  be  irrigated  at 
pleasure  in  dry  summers,  and  whenever  desirable  to  do  so.  . 

It  has  not  been  attempted  to  any  extent  to  improve  the  course  of  the  rivers.  This  is  much 
wanted,  a great  deal  of  land  being  now  subject  to  inundation  for  want  of  it,  and  would  no 
doubt  repay  the  capital  expended  on  it,  but  the  employment  afforded  would  not  be  very  ex- 
tensive ; a few  months  would  probably  complete  the  work,  it  the  whole  if  the  unemployed 
population  were  engaged  in  it.  The  inundated  lands  not  being  marshy,  but  merely  subject  to 
occasional  floods,  fever  or  ague  are  not  prevalent  in  their  neighbourhood. 

The  provisions  of  the  Drainage  Act  of  1801  are  not  known  here,  nor  is  anything  generally 
known  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  England  by  the  drainages  under  the  Commission  of  Sewers. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  wet  land  in  the  barony ; it  might  be  all  drained  for  from  5s.  to  10s. 
per  acre,  except  the  bog  land.  As  the  wet  is  generally  occasioned  by  springs  which  can  be 
cut  off  by  a single  chain,  and  it  being  chiefly  on  grass  land,  open  drains  would  be  sufficient. 

(Messrs.  John  Dillon,  Beale,  and  other  witnesses.) No  other  improvement  is  found  to 

repay  the  cost  of  making  it  so  quickly  or  certainly. — (Messrs.  John  Dillon,  Shane,  and  several 

farmers.)- It  would  probably  employ  all  the  unemployed  able-bodied  labourers  for  tw-o  or 

three  years,  and  one  or  two  years  more  if  all  the  bog  were  reclaimed  which  would  admit  of 
that  improvement,  and  would  besides  permanently  increase  the  quantity  of  employment  on 
tillage  farms. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  pp.  1 9,  20. 

The  barony  contains  about  42,028  plantation  acres.  Satisfactory  returns  as  to  the  relative  County  Wicklow. 

quantity  of  common,  woodland,  bog,  &c.  could  be  obtained  only  from  three  parishes,  but  they 

comprise  three-fourths  of  the  barony,  and  the  other  parishes  consist  of  almost  all  pasture  or  Bar.  lalbotstoivn, 

tillage.  The  parish  of  Kilranelagh  contains  2,726  plantation  acres,  ot  which  about  200  are  _ ITei  • 

mountain,  200  bog,  50  under  roads,  and  the  rest  arable  or  pasture.  The  parish  of  Kiltegan 

contains  11,715  statute  acres,  of  which  400  are  mountain,  1,500  bog,  200  plantation,  100  roads, 

and  9,515  arable  or  pasture.  The  parish  of  Donoughmore  contains  15,558  Irish  acres,  of 

which  5,000  are  mountain,  1,000  bog,  and  the  rest  pasture  or  arable. 

The  produce  of  the  barony  is  mostly  grass  for  dairying  and  rearing  stock.  In  mountain 
farms  about,  one-twentieth  is  held  in  tillage ; in  lowland,  about  one-fifth.  The  farms  are  of 
all  sizes,  but  from  30  to  40  acres  is  the  most  usual  size. 

The  mountains  are  generally  composed  of  a “ green  flag  quarry  ” stone  in  large  blocks 
b y 2 M M M 2 
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underneath  and  smaller  pieces  near  the  surface,  covered  with  a small  depth  of  moory  or  peat 
soil,  dry  in  most  places,  but  springy  and  wet  in  some  spots.  The  soil  of  the  lowland  is 
usually  a rather  light  black  mould  with  a subsoil  of  gravel  or  sand,  and  sometimes  of  yellow 
clay.  The  quality  varies  much,  but  is  generally  fair. 

The  chief  class  of  farmers  in  the  district  are  dairy  and  cattle  stock  farmers  on  a small  scale 

The  produce  of  the  district  is  on  the  whole  much  greater  than  formerly,  from  so  much  land 
having  been  reclaimed  or  improved,  from  the  improvement  in  rural  economy,  from  the  in- 
creased exertions  of  the  farmer  to  meet  high  rents  and  low  prices,  and  from  the  increase  of 
population,  which  both  cause  a greater  demand  for  food,  and  facilitate  the  production  of  it 
by  the  increased  supply  of  labour. 

The  course  of  crops  usual  in  this  district  is  as  follows : — first  year,  after  breaking  up  the 
grass  lay,  oats  are  grown ; 2nd  year,  potatoes  manured ; third  year,  wheat,  barley,  or  oats 
after  which  the  land  is  laid  down  to  grass  either  immediately  or  after  first  repeating  the  crops 
of  potatoes  and  corn.  This  rotation  is  carried  on  over  every  part  of  the  farm  except  the  wet 
or  moory  bottoms,  which  are  not  dry  enough  for  tillage.  The  smallest  class  of  occupiers 
here  (as  everywhere  else  in  this  part  of  Ireland)  only  let  as  much  remain  in  grass  as  is 
sufficient  to  furnish  hay  and  grass  for  their  little  stock,  and  even  sometimes  have  to  hire 
laud  for  that  purpose,  keeping  most  of  their  ground  under  potatoes  and  oats.  Only  a few 
large  farmers  keep  sheep,  except  on  the  mountain  farms,  some  of  which  consist  chiefly  of 
sheep  walks. 

The  price  of  wheat  grown  in  this  district  is  now  from  16s.  to  17s.  per  barrel  of  20  stones 
(14 lbs.  to  the  stone).  In  1834  it  was  from  £1.  Is.  to  £1.  2s.,  in  1833,  £1.  5s.  It  is 
generally  of  second  and  third  quality,  but  it  varies  much  according  to  soil,  situation,  &c., 
especially  as  it  has  been  generally  cultivated  only  within  the  last  few  years. 

Little  or  no  fallow  is  now  made  here.  Wheat  is  almost  ahvays  grown  after  potatoes.  The 
crop  is  weeded  in  June,  but  only  to  a small  extent,  or  very  imperfectly  by  the  farmer’s  family 
or  servants.  The  cost  per  acre  cannot  be  stated,  as  the  work  is  never  done  by  task.  The 
seed  is  pickled  and  limed  with  a view  to  avoiding  smut ; the  usual  quantity  sown  is  14  to  16 
stones  per  acre  if  the  land  be  ploughed,  and  12  to  14  if  dug.  These  proportions  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  soil  and  the  season.  The  quantity  is  less  than  in  other  districts,  but  this  the 
farmers  consider  advisable  because  of  the  lighter  and  drier  nature  of  the  soil.  The  farmers 
are  generally  careful  as  to  the  time  of  reaping  their  crops,  but  some  let  them  stand  till  much 
riper  than  others,  and  in  some  cases  many  think  too  long.  The  peasantry  very  often,  while 
labouring  for  hire,  defer  the  cutting  of  their  own  crops,  and  thus  incur  considerable  loss.  They 
also  defer  their  spring  work  too  long,  especially  as  to  potatoes,  sometimes  for  the  sake  of 
earning  money  by  labour,  but  more  frequently  from  the  want  of  seed,  and  of  money  to  buy  . 
any.  They  are  very  seldom  taken  away  from  their  own  work  by  the  necessity  of  ivorking  for 
their  landlords. 

The  corn  is  generally  threshed  immediately  after  harvest  to  satisfy  various  demands  and 
expenses,  of  which  rent  is  the  chief.  A great  many  farmers,  however,  are  allowed  to  remain 
a year  or  more  in  arrear,  now  that  corn  has  fallen  to  so  low  a price.  The  tenants  who  are 
obliged  to  sell  their  corn  early,  have  generally  sold  at  a considerable  loss,  from  the  large 
quantity  thrown  at  once  into  the  market.  For  the  last  year  or  two,  however,  prices  have  not 
been  much  lower  at  that  season,  nor  varied  to  any  extent  through  the  year.  It  has  seldom  or 
never  been  known  that  landlords  have  taken  corn  as  rent  at  the  October  prices,  to  sell  it  to 
their  tenants  at  an  increased  price  in  spring. 

A small  market  is  held  in  this  town  (Balt inglass),  but  the  chief  grain  market  for  this 
barony  is  Carlow,  12  miles  distant. 

Formerly  the  peasantry  were  able  to  preserve  a little  oatmeal  for  their  own  consumption, 
but  of  late  years  this  has  been  impossible,  as  the  sale  of  the  whole  crop  is  necessary  to  make 
up  the  rent,  and  the  tenant  must  generally  buy  what  he  wants  for  seed  or  food  during  the 
next  spring  or  summer. 

Clover  is  cultivated  here  to  a considerable  extent,  and  some  vetches  and  trefoil  are  grown 
by  the  larger  farmers.  Only  one  or  two  gentlemen  grow'  turnips  or  mangel-wurzel,  and  this 
to  a very  small  extent.  Some  of  the  witnesses  stated  that  this  arose  in  case  of  turnips,  from 
their  being  stolen,  but  Mr.  Coddington,  who  grows  a few',  did  not  find  this  to  be  the  case; 
and  he  and  others  were  quite  convinced  that  even  where  such  pilfering  occurred,  it  only  arose 
from  the  novelty  of  the  crop,  and  would  cease  as  soon  as  turnips  became  more  general.  The 
peasantry  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  an  alternation  of  crops,  and  they 
cultivate  no  artificial  grasses  but  clover,  which  they  are  now  beginning  to  grow. 

Deficiencies  in  the  potato  crop  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  here.  The  farmers  and  the 
peasantry  generally  change  the  seed  from  heavy  to  light  soils  among  each  other,  but  seldom 
seek  it  from  a distance.  The  small  holders  are  often  deficient  in  money  to  procure  seed, 
and  are  made  to  pay  for  it  the  highest  price  which  the  market  has  attained  on  any  one  day 
during  the  season.  The  small  farmers  grow  “ cups”  for  their  own  consumption,  and  the 
labourers  “ lumpers the  latter  because,  although  the  coarsest  kind,  are  the  most  pro- 
ductive. The  labourer  never  grows  potatoes  for  sale,  and  the  lowest  class  of  occupiers  very 
seldom.  Where  the  latter  do  so,  they  usually  grow  the  same  kind  for  that  purpose  that  they 
do  for  their  own  use.  The  refuse,  or  small  potatoes,  are  kept  for  pigs  and  fowls.  The 
“ lumpers”  are  grown  as  the  most  productive  kind,  and  the  “ cups,”  because  combining  to  the 
greatest  extent,  both  quantity  and  quality  of  produce.  The  cultivation  of  potatoes  has 
increased  considerably  since  the  composition  of  tithes,  and  from  the  quantity  of  land  that  has 
been  reclaimed  from  the  introduction  of  lime  and  bog  stuff  (peat)  as  manures,  and  of  drill 
husbandry,  &c.,  but  little  from  stall-feeding. 

Upon  a farm  containing  the  average  proportions  of  tillage  and  grass  lands  in  this  barony 
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which  are  three-fourths  or  four-fifths  grass,  and  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  tillage,  about  four  men  and 
one  or  two  boys  are  in  general  constantly  employed  for  every  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  the 
number  of  horses  used  for  that  quantity  is  about  four.  The  horses  are  frequently  unemployed, 
and  are  seldom  in  a proper  condition  for  work,  being  turned  out  to  grass  from  May  till 
November,  and  having  no  oats  during  winter  or  spring  but  when  working  hard. 

There  is  very  little  feeding  land  in  this  barony.  The  grass  land  is  only  used  for 
dairying  and  rearing  stock,  except  on  one  or  two  large  farms.  Mr.  Case  and  Mr.  Fenton 
say  the  quantity  of  grass  land  has  decreased,  other  farmers  say  increased. 

By  the  introduction  of  green  crops  for  feeding,  the  same  quantity  of  land  would  rear  or 
fatten' a much  larger  number  of  cattle  or  sheep  than  it  does  under  the  present  system  of  per- 
petual grass  (probably  four  times  as  many),  and  would  give  employment  to  10  or  perhaps 
20  times  as  many  persons  both  in  cultivating  the  crops  and  tending  the  cattle ; it  would  also, 
liy  amazingly  increasing  the  supply  of  manure,  augment  in  the  same  proportion  the  produce  of 
all  other  crops.  This  has  long  been  exemplified  in  many  parts  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  throughout  Belgium  and  other  countries  on  the  Continent. 

Old  grass  land  is  commonly  broken  up  for  con  acre.  In  grass  it  is  worth  about  £2  per 
acre;  when  broken  up  for  con  acre,  from  £8  to  £10  per  acre  is  charged  for  the  first  and 
second  crops  of  potatoes,  without  manure ; it  is  then  generally  laid  down  to  grass  with  the 
first  crop  of  oats,  but  poverty  or  avarice  sometimes  induces  the  small  farmer  to  grow  two  or 
three  successive  crops  of  oats.  The  successive  crops  are  found  to  deteriorate  in  the  proportion 
of  about  five  barrels  an  acre.  The  land,  if  laid  down  with  the  first  crop  of  oats,  is  generally 
found  to  have  improved,  but  if  more  than  one  crop  of  oats  has  been  taken  it  becomes  dete- 
riorated. The  con  acre  tenant  gets  possession  in  March,  and  gives  up  the  land  in  November. 

The  conversion  of  grass  land  to  tillage  would  undoubtedly  afford  an  immense  increase  of 
employment,  in  the  proportion  of  12  or  15  to  one.  There  are  no  purely  grazing  farms  here, 
but  in  grazing  districts  one  constant  and  one  occasional  labourer  at  most  do  the  work  of  100 

There  are  no  labourers  but  herds  living  upon  grazing  farms,  and  they  have  grass  and  hay 
for  a cow,  potato  land,  &c.,  from  their  employers. 

Very  little  of  the  tillage  land  has  of  late  years  been  converted  to  grass.  The  low  price  of 
corn  has  been  the  cause  of  any  change  that  has  taken  place  in  that  way. 

“ Wheat  being  at  £1  per  barrel,  or  l,y.  per  stone,  and  beef  at  £2  per  cwt.,  which  the  more 
profitable  in  the  district,  to  feed,  or  to  till  ?” 

“ Oats  being  at  8s.  6 d.  for  14  stone,  and  barley  at  11s.  6 d.  for  16  stone,  bere  at  12s.  6 d., 
wool  at  £1.  5s.  per  stone,  mutton  at  6 d.  per  lb.,  and  lambs  at  £1  each,  which  the  more  pro- 
fitable in  the  district,  to  graze,  or  to  till  ?” 

To  convert  the  land  to  grass  and  food  would  in  such  case  be  the  more  profitable,  but  it  is 
thought  that  the  prices  here  supposed  are  stated  too  favourably  for  the  feeder  and  grazier. 

If  the  difference  in  profit  between  grazing  and  tilling  goes  on  increasing  as  it  has  done  for  the 
last  three  years,  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  conversion  of  the  whole  tillage  land  to  grass, 
and  thereby  to  the  throwing  nine-tenths  of  the  labourers  out  of  employment ; but,  if  the  natural 
balance  between  supply  and  demand  in  the  home  market  were  not  counteracted  by  an  unusual 
importation  of  foreign  grain,  the  evil  would  soon  cure  itself  by  rendering  the  supply  of  wool 
and'  meat  greater  than  the  demand  for  them,  and  consequently  depressing  their  value,  while  the 
price  of  grain  would  rise  in  the  same  proportion,  and  upon  the.  same  principle. 

If  one  farm  be  entirely  grazing,  and  another  entirely  tillage,  the  latter  will  employ  from  10 
to  20  times  as  many  labourers  as  the  former,  according  to  the  style  of  farming. 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  management  of  dairies  in  the  mountain  and  in  the  lowland 
districts.  The  dairy  farmer  employs  about  four  men  to  every  100  acres. 

The  butter  produced  here  is  sent  to  the  Carlow  mai'ket,  where  it  is  considered  of  the  first 
quality.  It  is  packed  after  each  churning  where  they  have  sufficient  to  fill  a cask  at.  once ; 
but,  as  few  have,  they  generally  wait  for  two  or  more  churnings,  in  order  to  have  the  contents 
of  the  firkin  of  the  same  colour.  It  is  not  known  to  what  the  inferiority  of  Irish  to  Dutch 
butter  is  owing,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  owing  to  the  difference  of  the  articles  used  for  salting, 
and  the  manner  of  putting  it  down. 

There  is  no  cheese  made  in  this  barony. 

There  are  not  many  sheep  kept  on  the  lowland  farms,  but  a great  number  on  the  moun- 
tains. The  breeds  in  general  use  are  the  large  old  Irish  breed,  crossed  and  improved  by  the 
Leicesters,  upon  the  lowland  farms,  and  the  native  mountain  breed  on  the  mountain  farms. 
The  lowland  breed  is  not  so  high  on  the  legs,  but  is  much  heavier  in  the  carcass  than  for- 
merly. The  lowland  breed  weighs  about  24  lbs.  per  quarter,  and  the  mountain  about  15  lbs. 

There  has  been  a considerable  improvement  in  the  breeds  of  both  the  lowland  and  the 
mountain  sheep,  effected  chiefly  by  crossing  with  the  Leicester.  The  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  both  meat  and  wool,  and  in  the  earlier  maturity  of  the 
sheep.  They  are  seldom  fatted  in  this  barony,  but  the  mountain  wethers  are  usually  sold  to 
the  graziers  for  feeding  at  four  years  old,  and  the  lowland  wether  lambs  at  one  and  a half  or 
two  years  old.  Most  of  the  farmers  keep  their  own  rams.  No  small  farmers  keep  sheep, 
except  a few  upon  the  mountains. 

Nothing  is  so  much  calculated  to  improve  land  as  eating  or  folding  off  turnip,  rape,  clover, 
<md  other  crops  by  sheep,  wherever  the  soil  is  sufficiently  light  and  dry  for  that  purpose,  and 
this  practice  is  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  desiderata  of  Ireland. 

Most  of  the  mountain  and  much  of  the  low  land  are  dry,  but  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and 
a large  extent  of  bog  and  moorland  are  much  in  want  of  draining.  V ery  few  of  the  small 
farmers  can  afford  to  drain,  but  the  sheep  are  not  subject  to  rot  in  this  district,  as  they  are  not 
kept  upon  the  lowlands,  where  they  would  be  liable  to  that  disease. 
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The  wool  of  the  lowland  sheep  now  sells  for  about  £1  per  stone  of  16  lbs.  In  1834  it  sold 
at  about  £1.6.?.;  in  1833,  about  £1.  The  wool  of  the  mountain  breed  usually  sells  for  about 
5s.  lower.  The  clip  of  the  lowland  sheep  weighs  about  5 lbs.  for  ewes,  and  7 lbs.  for  wethers; 
that  of  the  mountain  breed  about  3 lbs.  for  ewes,  and  4 lbs.  for  wethers. 

The  breed  of  cattle  has  been  greatly  improved  The  breeds  now  most  in  request  are,  on 
the  lowlands,  the  Durham,  or  short-horn,  and  on  the  mountain  land  the  small  native  breed; 
the  Durham,  from  the  superiority  of  their  shape,  their  early  maturity,  and  their  great  dispo- 
sition to  fatten,  which  renders  them  much  more  valuable  either  to  fat  at  home  or  to  sell  to  the 
grazier ; the  mountain  breed  as  the  more  hardy  and  better  suited  to  the  exposed  situation  and 
bare  feed  of  the  mountains. 

The  price  paid  for  letting  bulls  of  the  improved  breed  is  from  2,v.  6 d.  to  10.?.  Mr.  Mackie, 
of  this  barony,  got  £25  for  a one-and-a-half-year  old  Durham  bull,  but  about  £10  is  the 
usual  price  of  a good  yearling  bull.  The  same  gentleman  got  £40  for  a three-year  old  heifer 
for  breeding.  The  usual  price  of  a good  half-bred  cow  is  from  £12  to  £15. 

Very  few  oxen  are  now  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Cattle  are  seldom  bought  in  here  from  other  districts  for  feeding.  There  is  very  little 
feeding  in  the  barony,  and  the  few  stock  fatted  are  generally  bred  here. 

There  is  very  little  artificial  feeding  here,  and  it  is  not  increasing. 

On  account  of  the  great  extent  of  grass  land  there  is  no  want  of  hay,  which  is  generally  good 
in  quality,  and  yields  on  an  average  about  two  tons  per  acre. 

The  store  cattle  in  winter  are  turned  out  by  day,  and  housed  by  night.  The  buildings  for 
this  purpose  are  generally  sufficient  in  extent,  but  in  very  bad  condition. 

The  price  of  cattle  has  been  stationary  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  in  the  general  markets 
of  the  country,  but  the  cattle  of  this  district  have  increased  considerably  in  value,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  improvement  which  has  been  effected  by  the  introduction  of  the  Durham 
or  short-horn  breed.  . 

The  native  breed  of  cows  is  preferred  for  mountain  dairies ; for  lowland  dairies  the  Dur- 
hams,  or  the  native  breed  crossed  with  them  : this  breed  is  superior  to  the  native  one  for  shape 
and  fatting,  but  not.  for  milk  and  butter.  The  reason  for  preferring  them  is  their  much  greater 
value  for  breeding  from,  or  for  fattening ; they  are  bred  in  the  district.  Few  or  no  Ayrshire  or 
Kerry  cows  are  used.  . , 

Mr.  Mackie  has  one  cow  that  will  give  from  20  to  24  quarts  at  a meal,  being  milked  twice 
a-day ; but.  the  average  of  the  best  cows  is  10  quarts  at  a meal  when  in  full  milk.  On  an 
average  of  the  barony  a good  cow,  besides  rearing  a calf,  will  yield  annually  1 cwt.  of  butter : 
some  picked  dairies  will  give  more,  but  some  of  the  common  ones  less. 

The  houses  occupied  by  dairy  farmers  are  not  in  any  way  different  from  those  occupied  by 
other  farmers.  No  attention  is  paid  to  the  erection  of  the  dairy ; it  usually  consists  of  a room 
adjoining  the  kitchen,  but,  where  there  is  no  convenience  in  the  house,  one  of  the  best  of  the  out- 
buildings is  used  for  that  purpose.  The  same  want  of  attention  is  shown  to  ventilation,  con- 
venience for  the  utensils  and  business  of  the  dairy,  cleanliness,  and  other  matters,  which  are 
considered  in  other  countries  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  success  in  dairying. 

Very  little  if  any  change  has  been  made  in  the  rate  of  rents  during  the  last,  four  or  five  years. 
In  very  few  cases  has  any  alteration  been  made  for  10  or  12  years,  and  those  made  have  not 
been  to  any  great  extent.  The  reductions  are  not.  to  be  compared  with  the  reductions  in 
England  during  the  same  time,  the  chief  reason  for  which  seems  to  be  the  immense  and  unna- 
tural competition  for  land  in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  other  means  of  mainte- 
nance for  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  which  enables  the  proprietors  of  it  to  get  almost  any 
price  they  choose  to  ask,  and  induces  the  unfortunate  tenants  to  offer  much  more  than  they 
know  the  land  is  worth,  and  not  unfrequently  more  than  the  absolute  value  of  its  produce. 

The  chief  means  upon  which  the  tenant  calculates  for  meeting  his  rent  and  other  outgoings 
are  his  butter  for  one  half  of  the  year,  and  his  com  for  the  other.  There  is  not  much  difference 
here  between  the  rent  of  dairy  land  and  that  of  tillage  and  grazing  land,  as  most  of  the  dairy 
land  is  tilled  in  its  turn  and  again  restored  to  grass.  Old  grass  land,  however,  is  much  more 
valuable  than  other  land,  the  difference  being  nearly  one-half. 

Land  is  let  here  by  the  Irish  acre. 

On  small  farms  there  is  not  generally  much  waste  in  useless  fences,  but  the  waste  is  some- 
times considerable  on  the  lands  of  gentlemen  and  large  farmers,  in  the  way  of  very  broad  fences 
for  ornamental  purposes. 

The  manures  in  use  are  animal  manure,  lime  (which  is  increasing  of  late)  and  some  bog- 
stuff  (peat).  , 

The  lime  is  burned  with  culm  : the  usual  proportion,  used  as  manure,  is  from  30  to  40  barrels 
per  acre,  and  it  is  thought  that  much  of  the  land  would  bear  considerably  more ; more  is  always 
used  on  heavy  than  on  light  soils.  The  lime  is  all  bought  ready  burnt,  as  there  are  no  limestone 
quarries  here,  only  pits  of  limestone  gravel.  The  witnesses  all  thought  that  an  enactment, 
authorizing  tenants  to  open  quarries,  mines,  and  brickfields,  on  payment  of  a royalty  to  the 
landlord,  would  prove  of  the  greatest  public  utility,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  procured.  No 
injury  would  accrue  to  the  proprietor  if  the  permission  were  guarded  with  provisions  to  P£fv.en 
any  annoyance  to  the  landlord  near  his  house  or  gardens.  The  present  roads  afford  sumcien 
facilities  for  procuring  the  necessary  quantities  of  lime. 

The  practice  of  burning  the  land  no  longer  exists  here. 

The  farmers  procure  their  animal  manure  principally  from  their  own  stock,  little  or  none 
from  the  towns.  The  small  landholder,  the  witnesses  think,  is  not  able  to  collect  as  grea  a 
proportion  as  the  larger  farmer  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  his  stock,  and  also  because 
much  of  his  straw  is  consumed  in  thatching  his  house,  sheds,  &c.  Considerable  attention  is 
paid  to  the  collecting  of  other  materials  for  manure,  as  earth,  mud,  fern,  furze,  heath,  an 
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limp  There  is  no  sea-weed  here,  and  neither  bones,  salt,  soot,  rape,  nor  malt  dust,  is  used  as  Nature  and 

1111  ' State  of 

111  The  fences  are  single  or  double  ditches,  with  furze  or  quick  hedges,  but  more  usually  furze ; Agriculture. 

and  in  many  cases  they  are  mere  banks,  with  a few  straggling  furze  plants  growing  on  the  top  Leinster. 

or  sides.  The  meerings  are  made  generally  by  the  tenants ; now  and  then  they  may  happen  to  Qounty  Wicklow. 

be  made  by  the  landlord.  The  imperfect  state  of  the  fences  gives  rise  to  frequent  litigation  

and  breaches  of  the  peace.  In  some  cases  the  trespass  of  cattle  occasions  considerable  loss ; Examinations 

but,  as  trespasses  are  more  generally  committed  on  pasture,  they  usually  occasion  little  or  no  , ta'ten  by 

damage.  In  some  cases  the  money  and  time  expended  on  litigation  for  trespass  would  be  prancisSadleir,Es’q. 

sufficient  to  make  permanent  fences,  and  much  increase  the  employment  for  labourers : the  

gardens  of  the  poor  are  usually  better  fenced,  and  therefore  not  much  subject  to  trespass.  Bar.  Talbotstown, 
Little  or  none  of  the  land  here  is  subject  to  periodical  floods,  or  susceptible  of  much  advan-  Upper. 

tage  from  the  deepening  of  the  rivers  : there  is,  however,  a good  deal  of  wet  land  in  the  district.  — 

The  expense  of  draining  it  would  vary  from  10s.  to  £5  per  acre,  according  to  the  supply  of  |"^°®ures  and 
stones  and  the  wetness  of  the  land.  In  most  cases  the  draining  would  repay  the  outlay ; and,  Drajna^e 
if  generally  undertaken,  would  for  several  years  at  least  give  employment  to  all  the  able-bodied 
in  the  district  at  present  unemployed,  and  would,  of  course,  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  pro- 
ductive land,  permanently  increase  the  demand  for  labour. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  21- 
The  number  of  acres  in  the  barony  is  35,470,  according  to  the  county  books.  The  extent  of 
its  several  parishes  is  as  follows  : — 

Irish  Acres. 

Killileagh  parish,  6,995 : about  one-third  mountain,  pasture  land,  and  deep  bog,  much  of 
it  reclaim  able. 

Kilmacrihy  . 3,689  : about  one-third  mountain,  and  chiefly  reclaimable. 

Kilfenora  . . 5,715  : about  one-fourth  mountain  and  bog,  and  much  of  it  improvable. 
Kilshenny  . . 5,769 : about  one-fourth  is  bog,  and  principally  deep,  lying  on  the  hill 
tops  and  sides. 

Cloney  parish  . 6,027 : about  half  is  uncultivated,  and  very  much  of  that  is  deep  bog. 

Kilmanaheen  . 5,275  : about  one-twelfth  is  uncultivated,  principally  deep  bog. 


Munster. 
County  Clare. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Corcomroe. 


The  description  of  acre  used  in  the  district  is  the  old  Irish  acre.  The  produce  is  various, 
but  the  land  is  principally  arable.  The  greatest  part  of  the  hilly  land  is  kept  in  tillage,  and 
there  is  a low  rich  tract  of  ground,  t)f  small  extent,  (about  three  miles  long,)  which  is  chiefly 
in  pasture.  The  average  size  of  the  tillage  farms  is  from  10  to  30  acres  ; “ I know  a farmer 

who  tills  above  20  acres.” — ( Thynne .) The  largest  quantity  of  laud  held  by  a grazier  is 

from  200  to  300  acres.  “ On  the  hills  some  stock  farmers  held  large  tracts  of  land,  but  I 

know  no  farmer  who  keeps  50  head  of  store  beasts.” — {Thynne.') The  dairy  farmers  on 

the  hills  seldom  have  above  a few  cows ; they  are  of  the  smallest  class  of  farmers.  There  is 
soil  of  every  description  to  be  found  in  this  barony ; many  of  the  hills  are  stony  and  sandy, 
and  there  is  some  very  rich  loam  in  the  low  land.  A great  deal  of  land  has  been  brought 
into  cultivation  within  the  last  10  years,  and  has  been  made  much  more  productive  than 
formerly.  There  are  many  tillage  farms  on  a small  scale,  and  nearly  all  of  those  who  have 
] 0 acres  keep  a cow,  and  make  butter.  There  is  much  more  corn  grown,  but  not  so  much 
butter  made  as  in  times  past ; the  number  of  cows  kept  has  decreased  through  the  tillage  of 
the  land,  it  is  said,  in  a greater  proportion  than  the  pasture  land  has  been  improved. 

The  course  of  tillage  usual  in  the  district  is  as  follows:  two  crops  of  potatoes,  followed  by  Tillage, 
wheat  and  oats,  or  by  two  crops  of  oats ; then  another  crop  of  potatoes ; and  then  corn  again, 
till  the  land  is  exhausted. 

The  proportion  of  a farm  which  is  generally  appropriated  to  corn  crops,  to  grazing,  and  to 
sheep,  cannot  in  a district  of  so  mixed  a character  be  stated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  price  of  wheat  grown  in  this  district  was,  in  1833,  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  3 d.  per  stone  of  14  lbs. ; Grain  Crops, 
in  1834  it  was  10c?.  to  Is. ; and  in  1835  it  was  at  8c?.  Not  much  wheat  is  grown  here,  and  the 
quality  is  not  above  middling. 

Summer  fallowing  is  not  practised  in  this  barony.  The  corn  crops  are  weeded  in  May,  Mode  of  Culture, 
and  that  gives  employment  to  six  or  eight  men  a-day  per  acre.  Most  farmers  steep  the  seed, 
but  the  poorer  class  of  cultivators  do  not  in  general  use  any  preparation  against  smut.  When 
the  ground  is  poor  more  seed  must  be  sown ; in  the  opinion  of  those  examined  it  is  not  usual 
to  sow  too  much  seed.  The  practice  of  rolling  is  little  in  use  in  this  barony.  It  is  thought 
that  the  small  farmers  let  their  corn  stand  till  it  is  over-ripe.  The  witnesses  did  not  appear 
to  think  that  any  farmers,  however  small,  neglect  cutting  their  own  crops,  when  they  think 
they  are  ready,  for  the  sake  of  labouring  for  others  for  hire.  Corn  seed  is  in  general  sown  in 
proper  time  by  all  classes  of  holders  ; but  those  who  take  con  acre  are  often  so  long  in  pre- 
paring their  land,  that  some  part  of  their  crop  is  sown  very  late.  Sometimes  a labourer  who 
is  working  for  a farmer  is  obliged  on  that  account  to  defer  digging  his  own  potatoes  longer 
than  he  would  willingly  do,  but  it  is  not  thought  that  the  crop  is  very  often  injured  by  not 
being  dug  soon  enough.  Corn  is  threshed  immediately,  and  sent  to  market.  “ 1 think,”  said 
Thynne,  “that  half  the  corn  in  the  country  is  at  this  moment  (November)  threshed  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  rent.”  Until  the  last  three  years  corn  was  always  cheaper  immediately 
after  harvest,  but  the  contrary  has  latterly  been  the  case.  Landlords  here  are  never  known  to 
take  corn  as  rent  at  the  October  price,  with  a view  to  selling  it  at  an  increased  price  in  spring. 

Ennis  is  the  market  to  which  the  produce  is  sent;  it  is  about  15  miles  distant  from  the  centre 
of  the  barony:  there  are  no  mills  in  the  neighbourhood  to  sell  it  at.  Corn  is  never  sold  by 
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Nature  and 
State  of 
Agriculture. 

Munster. 
County  Clare. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Corcomroe. 

Artificial  Grasses 
and  Roots. 


Effect  of  Tillage  on 
the  Demand  for 
Labour. 


Grazing  Land. 


Effect  of  Grazing 
on  the  Employment 
of  Labour. 

State  of  Labourers 
on  Grazing  Farms. 


Comparative  Ad- 
vantage of  Grazing 
and  Tillage. 


sample.  The  peasant  reserves  no  corn  whatever  for  his  own  use ; he  frequently  cannot  reserve 
seed  corn  for  the  next  crop,  and  must  buy  it  at  a high  credit  price  when  he  wants  it. 

Vetches,  trefoil,  rye-grass,  or  other  artificial  grasses,  are  little,  if  at  all,  grown  in  the 
barony  ; however,  latterly,  a little  clover  has  been  sown  by  the  common  farmers ; it  has  been 
just  introduced,  and  will  probably  increase.  Few,  if  any,  crops  of  turnips  or  mangel- 
wurzel  are  grown.  Potatoes  are  the  only  roots  given  to  cattle-;  cabbages  are  not  grown  for 
that  purpose.  No  new  plants  have  been  introduced.  The  peasantry  are  aware  that  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  adopt  an  alternation  of  crops,  but  they  grow  two  or  three  crops  of  corn  in  suc- 
cession for  the  sake  of  immediate  present  benefit.  Deficiencies  in  the  potato  crop  are  not 
general  since  the  year  1830.  They  failed  considerably  in  1821,  in  1830,  and  in  1834. 

The  cup  potato  has  been  gradually  failing  for  the  last  10  years.  Very  little  care  is  taken 
in  the  selection  of  the  seed ; the  same  species  is  sown  and  resown  till  it  fails ; they  know  it 
would  be  better  to  change  the  seed,  but  cannot  afford  to  do  it.  The  small  holders  are  often 
deficient  in  money  to  procure  seed ; generally  speaking  the  cottier  tenants  are  obliged,  by 
necessity,  to  consume  all  their  potatoes,  and  to  purchase  seed  at  an  extravagant  rate,  the 
credit  price  being  30,  or  even  50,  per  cent,  higher  than  the  money  price.  The  kind  of  potato 
cultivated  for  the  consumption  of  the  peasantry  is  that  called  “ the  white  lumper it  is  a bad 
watery  potato,  but  it  produces  a better  crop  on  bad  land  with  less  manure.  1 he  same  sort  is 
grown  both  to  consume  and  to  sell;  servant  boys,  who  often  take  con  acre  for  profit,  grow  the 
same  sort  as  those  who  plant  them  to  eat.  The  cause  of  this  peculiar  sort  being  in  use  is  that 
it  affords  a great  produce  on  poor  land.  Potatoes  are  in  general  grown  with  sea-sand  and 
sea-weed,  which  are  to  be  had  close  at  hand  in  most  parts  of  the  barony.  This  gives  great 
facility  to  the  growing  of  that  description  of  crop.  No  artificial  manure  or  house-feeding  of 
cattle  are  in  use.  Burning  land  is  now  often  prevented  by  landlords,  but  it  is  still  practised 
to  a considerable  extent. 

The  number  of  men  (in  proportion  to  the  number  of  acres  tilled)  employed  as  constant 
labourers  varies  considerably  on  different  farms. 

Mr.  Kane  occupies  8 acres,  tills  four  acres  with  the  spade,  and  employs  four  men. 

Mr.  Daly  „ 24  „ tills  1 1 acres  with  the  plough,  and  employs  four  men. 

Mr.  M'Mahon  „ 20  „ tills  four  acres  with  the  spade,  and  employs  2|  men. 

Mr.  Coleney  „ 15  „ tills  three  acres  with  the  spade,  and  employs  three  men. 

Mr.  Nolan  „ 70  „ tills  six  acres  with  the  spade,  and  employs  4%  men. 

Mr.  Flanagan  „ 30  „ tills  five  acres  with  the  spade,  and  employs  four  men. 

The  grazing  farms  are  principally  occupied  by  dairymen,  but  the  richest  low  limestone 
land  is  in  general  held  by  feeding  farmers.  There  is  some  of  the  feeding  land  in  the  barony 
considered  to  be  of  first-rate  quality.  The  best  land  will  keep  a beast  per  acre  ; sheep  to  the 
number  of  two  or  three  per  acre  will  be  turned  on  in  winter,  but  they  will  not  then  get  fat. 
The  weight  of  a beast  fed  to  the  acre  during  summer  is  from  5i  cwt.  to  6i.  Heifers  are  the 
stock  principally  fed;  the  feeding  of  bullocks  is  nearly  given  up.  The  grazing  land  has 
diminished  in  extent,  on  account  of  the  density  of  the  population.  There  is  yet  no  appearance 
of  the  land  being  again  let  out  into  grass.  No  green  crops  are  grown.  In  the  lower  rich 
parts  of  the  barony  the  old  turf  is  not  broken  up ; in  other  parts,  whenever  a grass  field  is 
broken  up,  potatoes  are  always  set.  When  grass  is  turned  up  for  potatoes  £5  or  £6  an  acre 
is  charged  for  each  crop ; on  stubble  land  £3  to  £4  would  be  the  price.  Afterwards  two 
crops  of  oats  are  generally  grown,  but  not  unfrequently  only  one.  They  will  not  sow  oats,  un- 
less they  expect  a fair  crop ; no  great  difference  can  be  perceived  in  the  two  successive  crops. 
When  farmers  give  out  land  for  con  acre,  they  find  that  it  is  in  as  good  condition  as  if  they 
had  held  it  in  their  own  hands,  and  that  as  much  care  has  been  used  both  to  weed  and  manure 
and  till  the  crop,  as  they  would  have  taken  themselves.  The  labourer  usually  gets  possession 
of  his  con  acre  on  the  17th  March,  and  the  crop  may  be  left  pitted  on  the  ground  till  the  end 
of  the  year,  or  later,  if  the  labourer  wishes.  The  same  rent  is  charged  each  successive  year. 
The  lighter  land  is  more  adapted  to  oats.  » 

If  grass  land  were  converted  into  tillage  it  would  afford  much  additional  employment  to 
labourers.  On  100  acres  of  grazing  land  not  more  than  two  regular  labourers  would  be 
employed,  except  in  the  hay  harvest. 

Labourers  that  obtain  cottages  and  gardens  on  feeding  farms  are  placed  near  the  worst 
part  of  the  farm,  where  the  least  damage  would  be  done  by  the  trespassing  of  their  families, 
their  pigs,  and  fowls.  The  labourer’s  rent  is  about  50  per  cent,  more  in  proportion  than  that 
which  the  farmer  pays  himself,  but  the  latter  pays  the  taxes.  The  labourers  are  decidedly 
worse  off  in  the  rich  feeding  parts  of  the  barony  than  in  those  parts  under  tillage. 

Land  formerly  in  pasture  has  been  of  late  years  converted  into  tillage  in  this  barony ; the 
cause  which  led  to  the  change  seems  to  be  the  demand  of  the  population  for  potatoes.  Sup- 
posing wheat  to  be  at  £1  per  barrel,  or  Is.  per  stone,  and  beef  at  £2  per  cwt.,  it  would  be 
more  profitable  to  feed  than  to  till.  Supposing  oats  to  be  at  8s.  6 d.  for  14  stone,  and  barley 
at  11s.  6 cl.  for  16  stone,  here  at  12s.  6 cl.,  wool  at  £1.  5s.  per  stone,  mutton  at  6d.  per  lb., 
and  lambs  at  £1  each,  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  convert  land  into  grass  than  to  continue 
it  in  tillage.  It  is  said  to  be  impossible  for  the  rent  to  be  continued  to  be  paid  by  growing 
corn ; and  if  the  present  prices  continue,  the  system  must  necessarily  be  changed ; but  the 
difficulty  of  finding  money  to  buy  stock  will  retard  as  much  as  possible  the  poor  farmer  m 
the  change  from  tillage  to  grazing.  Mr.  Thynne  says,  “ I know  a man  who  this  year  sowed 
an  acre  of  land,  for  which  he  pays  £4.  4s.  rent,  with  barley.  He  threshed  the  produce 
immediately  after  the  harvest,  and  sold  it;  he  only  got  £2.  11s.  for  all  the  corn,  and  I gave 
him  6s.  for  the  straw;  consequently  the  entire  produce  amounted  to  only  £2.  17s.  towards 
paying  his  rent  of  £4.  4s.  and  all  the  other  expenses  of  the  crop.  I am  sure  he  will  sow  no 
more  corn.”  Above  five  times  the  number  of  labourers  are  employed  on  tillage  as  on  grazing 
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farms.  The  small  farmers  here  have  no  orchards,  and  they  grow  nothing  in  their  kitchen- 
gardens  for  sale  ; there  is  no  market  for  such  produce. 

° The  only  men  who  make  butter  in  the  mountain  districts  are  very  small  farmers,  keeping 
two  or  three  cows,  and  being  necessarily  deficient  in  conveniences  for  making  butter,  and  also 
being  such  a length  of  time  in  filling  a firkin,  that  it  cannot  be  of  good  quality.  One  man 
would  take  care  of  20  cows  in  summer,  but  in  winter  would  require  assistance : a dairy  farmer 
employs  more  labour  than  a feeding  grazier. 

There  is  very  little  butter  of  the  first  quality  made  in  the  district ; the  second  and  third 
quality  are  in  general  made  by  the  small  farmers.  The  butter  is  generally  packed  after  every 
churning,  but  some  small  farmers  keep  several  churnings  on  a slate  before  they  pack  it  in 
the  firkin.  The  market  at  which  it  is  sold  is  Ennis,  a distance  of  about  20  English  miles,  to 
which  place  it  is  conveyed  by  land  carriage.  No  alteration,  on  the  whole,  has  taken  place  in  • 
the  mode  of  saving  butter  since  the  increased  intercourse  with  England;  but  some  of  the 
larger  dairy  farmers  have  got  Limerick  dairy-women,  and  now  save  their  butter  in  a better 
way,  putting  less  salt  in  it  than  formerly.  The  peasantry  in  this  part  of  the  country  seem 
to  know  nothing  about  Dutch  butter. 

There  is  no  cheese  made  in  the  barony. 

There  are  not  many  sheep  kept  in  the  barony.  The  breed  in  general  use  is  large ; but  the 
small  farmers  on  the  hills  keep  a poor  small  kind.  Within  the  last  three  years  the  stocks  of 
sheep  have  much  increased ; but  before  that  they  had  been  decreasing. 

There  has  been  a great  improvement  in  the  breed  during  the  last  20  years : rams,  of  an 
improved  breed,  have  been  bought  at  Ballinasloe  fair  by  the  farmers,  and  brought  into  the 
barony.  The  principal  improvement  is  in  the  quality  of  the  wool,  and  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  animal  gets  fat  more  easily.  The  new  sheep  are  fit  for  market  at  an  earlier  age  than 
heretofore  ; they  are  now  sold  fat  at  two  years,  or  two  years  and  a half  old.  Rams  are  seldom 
hired;  they  are  either  bred  by  the  farmers  or  bought  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  are  gene- 
rally sold  for  stores  at  one  year  and  a half  or  two  years  and  a half  old.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  small  cottier  tenants  to  keep  sheep ; some  who  live  on  the  edge  of  the  moors  keep  a 
few.  Folding  sheep  on  land  is  not  practised  in  the  barony. 

There  is  not  much  land  in  the  barony  where  a greater  number  of  sheep  would  be  kept  if  it. 
was  drained.  More  draining  would  be  done  if  the  farmers  had  more  means  or  allowances 
from  the  landlords.  No  great  loss  of  sheep  occurs  in  this  barony  from  the  rot ; but  the  disease 
is  well  known. 

The  price  of  wool,  per  stone  of  161bs.,  in  1833,  was  from  £1.  4s.  to  £1.  8s. ; in  1834  it 
was  £1.  5s. ; in  1835  it  was  from  19s.  to  £1.  The  weight  of  the  clip,  per  sheep,  is  about 
5 lbs.  on  the  low  grounds,  and  in  the  mountains  about  3^  lbs. 

Among  the  larger  farmers  the  breed  of  cattle  has  improved ; but  among  the  cottier  tenants 
more  Kerry  cattle  are  kept  than  formerly ; and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  that  breed  was 
not  equal  in  quality  to  that  they  used  to  have.  The  breed  most  in  request  is  the  long-horned 
Irish;  but  a half-bred  short-horned  species  of  bull  is  now  much  used.  Bulls  are  seldom  let; 
but  for  those  of  a superior  sort,  when  let.  Is.  or  2s.  per  cow  is  paid.  The  breed  which  best 
suits  the  district  is  the  Irish,  because  it  is  easier  kept  on  inferior  ground.  The  price  of  a good 
breeding  cow  is  about  £10.  The  new  short-horned  cattle  make  heavier  beasts  than  the  old 
Irish  cattle,  but  they  must  have  good  land : the  latter  will  feed  on  worse  land,  but  to  a less 
weight.  The  cattle  bought  for  feeding  are  generally  obtained  from  the  farmers,  or  at  the  fairs 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  cattle  that  are  bred  in  the  neighbourhood  are  principally  for  the 
use  of  the  dairy  farmers ; very  few  bullocks  are  reared. 

Twenty  years  ago  many  more  cattle  were  fed  in  this  barony  than  at  present.  The  ordinary 
weight  of  heifer  beasts,  when  fat,  is  from  5\  to  6|  cwt.  Cattle  are  not  so  frequently  fattened 
now  for  market  as  formerly.  The  short  and  certain  communication  between  England  and 
Ireland  has  not  had  the  effect,  in  this  barony,  of  increasing  the  number  of  cattle  fattened. 
Cows  are  the  stock  principally  fed,  and  they  are  fit  for  slaughter  at  all  ages ; many  heifers 
are  also  fed. 


Dairy  Fanning. 
Butter. 


Improvement  in 
Breeding. 


Artificial  feeding  is  not  common ; but  a few  cattle  are  fed  on  potatoes.  Artificial  feeding  Feeding, 
has  very  much  increased  during  the  last  15  years;  but  there  has  not  been  any  change  in  this 
respect  during  the  last  five  years.  Farmers  cut  their  own  hay,  and  also  hire  low  ground  for 
the  season,  and  cut  the  hay  off  it.  The  quality  of  the  hay  is  generally  good.  Store  cattle  are 
not  housed  in  winter ; but  they  are  sent  into  the  low  grounds,  and  fed  there  on  hay  in  severe 
weather.  There  is  a great  want  of  outbuildings  generally  through  the  barony. 

There  has  been  a slight  decrease  in  the  price  of  cattle  within  the  last  six  or  eight  years.  Price. 

The  breed  of  dairy  cows  which  is  most  approved  in  the  district  is  the  old  Irish.  There  Dairy  Cows, 
appear  to  be  no  instances  of  farms  having  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  breed. 

Among  the  large  farmers,  however,  the  breed  has  been  improved'  by  the  introduction  of  short- 
horned bulls ; but  the  small  tenants  keep  cows  of  rather  a smaller  kind  than  formerly ; they 
now  generally  keep  Kerry  cows.  The  dairy  cows  are  all  bred  in  the  district.  The  reason  the 
Kerry  cow  is  preferred  by  the  cottier  tenants  is  because  it  thrives  better  than  other  breeds  on 
poor  and  hilly  land:  the  Ayrshire  cow  is  not  known  in  the  barony.  No  breed  has  been  tried 
and  failed  except  the  Devon,  which  was  found  too  thin-skinned  to  bear  the  wet  weather. 

The  quantity  of  milk  which  the  best  cows  in  the  district  will  give  is  about  10  or  12  quarts 
per  day  for  three  months  after  calving ; they  then  fall  off  in  the  quantity,  and  are  dry  for 
three  months.  The  Kerry  cow  will  not  give  more  than  from  eight  to  ten  quarts  per  day.  The 
average  quantity  of  butter  made  is  not  more  than  1 cwt.  to  each  cow. 

The  dairy  farmers  are  generally  the  most  wealthy  class,  and  live  in  the  best  houses.  The  Farm-buildings, 
outbuildings  are  generally  in  bad  condition ; but  it  is  said  that  cattle  do  not  very  frequently 
suffer  actual  injury  from  the  weather.  The  small  farmers  often  keep  the  milk  in  their  houses. 
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Dairies  are  thatched,  and  are  constructed  so  as  to  have  a thorough  draft  of  air.  The  milk  is 
set  on  wooden  shelves  or  rails. 

There  has  been  no  general  alteration  in  the  rent  of  late  years.  Mr.  John  Flanagan  says, 
“ In  Killileagh  parish  rents  have  not  altered,  except  on  one 5 large  estate,  where  I think  some 
reduction  has  been  made  this  year.”  The  same  witness  states  that,  in  Kilmacrihy  parish,  no 
general  reduction  has  been  made ; but,  on  an  estate  of  500  acres,  20  per  cent,  has  been  taken 
off;  and  on  another  a half-year’s  rent  was  given  to  the  tenants  in  1834.  In  the  other  parishes 
there  has  been  no  reduction  to  any  considerable  extent,  if  made  at  all.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
great  population,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  land,  have  kept  up  the  price  of  it  here,  whilst 
it  has  been  falling  in  England.  The  productions  on  which  the  farmer  relies  for  the  payment  of 
his  rent  are  corn,  butter,  pigs,  and  store  cattle.  They  may  make  something  occasionally  by 
wool,  but  not  by  any  other  article.  The  rich  dairy  and  grazing  land  lets  for  nearly  £3  per 
acre,  and  the  generality  of  the  tillage  land  for  not  more  than  £1.  10,v.  The  land-measure  in 
use  is  the  Irish  acre.  There  is  not  much  land  in  this  district  wasted  by  old  ditches ; but,  on 
the  land  that  is  worked  with  a plough,  there  is  a loss  from  headlands  and  untilled  comers  r 
where  the  land  is  cultivated  with  a spade  this  loss  is  avoided. 

Lime  is  very  generally  used  in  those  parts  of  the  barony  where  sea-sand  cannot  be  procured. 
Sea-sand  is  in  great  abundance  on  the  coast,  and  sea-weed  is  also  plentiful  in  the  season  for  it. 
Town  manure  cannot  be  procured. 

The  lime  used  is  burned  with  turf.  The  small  farmers  are  said  to  lay  a sufficient  quantity 
of  lime  on  such  land  as  they  do  manure.  There  is  limestone  in  several  parts  of  the  barony ; 
no  part  is  above  eight  miles  distant  from  a quarry.  Fuel  is  very  plentiful.  There  is  no 
hindrance  given  to  taking  limestone  away : in  general  this  stone  lies  on  or  near  the  surface, 
and  the  landowner  is  glad  to  have  it  removed ; it  is  quarried  in  some  places.  Whatever  might 
be  the  effect,  in  other  places,  of  authorizing  tenants  to  open  quarries,  mines,  and  brick-fields, 
on  paying  a royalty  to  the  landlord,  such  a law  would  have  no  effect  in  this  barony.  Roads 
and  abundance  of  fuel  afford  a very  general  facility  to  procuring  manure  of  this  description. 
Kilns  are  very  easily  and  cheaply  constructed. 

The  practice  of  burning  or  graffing  the  soil  exists  to  a considerable  extent,  but  it  is  decreas- 
ing from  the  opposition  of  the  landlords.  The  witnesses  had  never  known  any  instances  of 
land  being  burned,  and  the  ashes  taken  to  other  ground.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  burn- 
ing is  injurious  to  land,  but  it  was  added  that  extra  manuring  may  compensate  for  it  in  a 
great  degree.  Tenants  are  restrained  from  the  practice  by  clauses  in  their  leases.  Mr.  Brew, 
c.  c.  p.,  mentioned  an  instance  of  the  law  being  enforced  for  burning  land.  A landholder  in  the 
parish  of  Kilmore  burnt  1 1 acres ; his  landlord  prosecuted  him  for  doing  so,  and  convicted  him 
in  a penalty  of  £10  per  acre  : he  was  obliged  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  fine,  amounting  to  £110. 
However,  it  is  not  often  that  the  law  is  enforced,  although  ground  is  frequently  burned.  The 
magistrates  said  that  only  two  cases  had  come  before  them  at  petty  sessions. — (Archdeacon 

Whitty,  & c.) The  peasantry  have  many  facilities  for  obtaining  other  manures,  sea-weed, 

sea-sand,  &c. 

Animal  manure  is  scarce  in  the  barony,  but  sea  manure  is  easily  procured  : this  enables  the 
small  farmers  to  get  a sufficiency  of  manure  for  their  ground  in  most  cases.  If  they  have  not 
manure  enough  it  in  general  is  caused  by  their  want  of  homes.  The  cattle  are  kept  in  houses 
in  winter,  and  partly  so  for  the  purpose  of  making  manure ; they  are  never  housed  in  summer. 
The  peasantry  are  said  to  pay  much  attention  to  their  dung-yards,  much  more  than  they  did 
10  years  ago ; they  collect  sea- weed,  and  every  pains  are  taken  to  add  turf-mould  and  sea- 
weed to  increase  the  quantity.  Composts  are  more  commonly  made  than  formerly. 

Drift  sea- weed  or  rack  can  be  taken  by  every  person.  If  cut  off  the  rocks  by  those  who 
are  not  tenants  of  the  proprietor  of  the  shore  about  4s.  2 d.  per  cart-load  of  20  cwt.  is  paid. 
Drift  sea-weed  will  give  one  crop  of  potatoes  and  one  of  corn : that  cut  off  the  rocks  is  supposed 
to  be  more  lasting,  but  does  not  give  so  good  a first  crop.  It  is  in  general  used  fresh,  but  of 
late  years  a practice  has  been  introduced  of  making  it  into  composts,  and  also  of  laying  it  in 
autumn  on  the  stubble  ground  that  is  to  be  occupied  by  potatoes  the  next  year.  It  is  the 
universal  practice  to  apply  it  to  potatoes,  and  it  yields  a good  crop  of  corn,  and  of  good  quality, 
afterwards. 

Bones,  salt,  soot,  rape,  malt-dust,  are  not  used  as  manures.  A royalty  of  from  5s.  to  10$.  is 
charged  for  sea-sand  for  what  a horse  can  draw  in  one  year.  Archdeacon  Whitty  says  that 
the  farmers  in  this  barony  had  formerly  liberty  to  take  as  much  sea-sand  from  the  shore  as 
they  wished,  but  that  the  owner  of  the  sand-hills  has  this  year  demanded  a small  payment  for 
the  sand.  The  farmers  think  it  so  profitable  a manure  that  this  circumstance  has  not  lessened 
the  quantity  taken  away ; in  fact  this  year  much  more  sea-sand  than  ever  has  been  taken  from 
the  hills.  Mr.  John  M‘Namara  says  that  the  use  of  sea-weed  as  manure  is  so  general  that 
the  weed  from  Connemara,  in  Galway,  and  that  from  the  coasts  of  this  barony,  have  been  carried 
to  the  centre  of  this  county,  and  actually  met  each  other  at  the  town  of  Tullamore,  which  is 
40  miles  from  Galway  and  20  from  this  coast.  The  sea- weed  from  Galway  had  been  brought 
part  of  the  distance  by  water-carriage ; the  supply  is  inexhaustible,  and  the  quality  very  good. 
It  contains  a great  deal  of  calcarious  matter.  Composts  are  made  of  sea-weed,  sea-sand,  bog- 
earth,  and  of  every  kind  of  soil  that  can  be  procured. 

The  kind  of  fences  which  prevail  in  the  barony  are  those  called  single  ditches,  and  stone 
walls  of  an  inferior  description.  The  ditches  have  been  very  much  improved  in  the  course  of 
the  last  few  years : the  sods  are  now  cut  in  a better  form,  and  better  set  in  the  banks ; the  latter 
are  often  planted  on  the  top  with  furze : it  is  not  general  to  make  allowances  to  the  tenantry 
for  meerings,  but  several  landlords  now  do  so.  Stone  walls  are  considered  a much  better 
fence  than  ditches ; a good  deal  of  expense  is  incurred  by  the  farmer  in  keeping  his  ditches  m 
repair.  The  state  of  the  fences  often  gives  rise  to  litigation,  quarrels,  and  breaches  of  the 
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peace  ; there  is  no  cause  which  gives  rise  to  so  many  complaints  as  this.  Four  or  five  cases 
are  said  to  come  before  the  magistrates  every  petty  sessions : whenever  there  is  a dispute  of  the 

kind  there  is  generally  an  assault. — (Archdeacon  Wliitty  and  Lysaglit ) The  losses  from 

trespass  of  cattle  are  considerable.  Many  instances  occur  of  much  quarrelling  and  loss  of 
time  on  very  small  occasions,  caused  by  bad  fences.  At  Ennistymon  petty  sessions  (the  only 
sessions  in  the  barony)  the  damages  for  trespass  and  costs  for  one  year  were  16.?.  9 d. ; there 
were  many  other  cases  brought  before  the  magistrates,  which  the  parties  compromised. — (JR. 

Catticott,  clerk  to  petty  sessions.)- The  mode  of  ascertaining  damage  by  trespass  is  by 

means  of  sworn  appraisers,  who  are  appointed  to  make  the  valuation,  ana  report  at  the  same 
time  as  to  the  state  of  the  fences,  &c.  The  magistrates  at  petty  sessions  always  issue  a 
warrant  on  the  report  of  the  appraisers.  The  gardens  of  the  poor  are  much  subject  to  loss  by 
trespass,  being  very  badly  fenced. — (Dean  Staclcpole.) 

There  are  several  hundred  acres  along  the  river  Tuagh  and  the  Kilshanny  river  that  are 
subject  to  be  frequently  overflowed.  Mr.  Moran  says  that  more  or  less  damage  is  constantly 
suffered  by  the  occupiers  of  many  hundred  acres  of  land  on  the  banks  of  those  two  rivers. 
They  very  often  cut  their  crops  earlier  than  is  desirable,  fearing  the  autumnal  floods ; some- 
times their  hay  and  corn  are  entirely  swept  away. 

This  year,  in  Cloney  parish,  Mr.  Moran  saw  30  acres  of  hay  and  corn  that  had  been  flooded 
and  seriously  damaged,  and  in  Kilmacrihy  parish  he  saw  30  acres  of  hay  under  water.  In 
1834  there  were  many  acres  of  hay  flooded  in  Cloney  parish,  and  covered  with  mud  and  sand ; 
he  has  seen  the  hay  that  has  been  so  injured  spread  about  the  fields,  and  left  purposely 
abroad,  waiting  for  rain  to  wash  off  the  mud  and  sand,  though  the  rain,  of  course,  would  also  in 
a great  degree  spoil  the  quality  of  the  hay.  If  freed  from  this  injury  the  land  would  no  doubt 
be  brought  into  tillage  in  its  turn,  and  would  probably  be  the  best  land  in  the  district.  The 
hay  now  grown  on  it  is  of  a very  good  description  when  not  injured  by  the  floods.  The  value 
per  acre  of  the  land  subject  to  inundation  is  about  £1.  The  probable  value,  if  drained,  would 
be  about  £1.  10.?.  per  acre,  and  it  would  be  cheaper  at  that  price  than  it  is  now  at  £1.  Some 
very  trifling  attempts  at  forming  embankments  have  been  made,  but  in  a very  inefficient 
manner.  The  land  might  be  properly  protected  by  means  of  sufficient  embankments  between 
the  fields  and  the  river.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses  that  if  the  improvement  of  the 
rivers  were  undertaken  it  would  repay  the  expenditure.  Such  an  undertaking  would  give 
employment  to  some  hundreds  of  men  for  two  or  three  seasons,  but  would  not,  it  appears,  be 
nearly  sufficient  to  employ  all  the  superabundant  labour  in  the  district  for  any  length  of 
time.  Mr.  Moran  thinks  there  is  more  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  low-lying 
lands  than  in  others.  Nothing  has  been  done  in  this  barony  under  the  Drainage  Act,  enacted 
in  1801.  The  proportion  of  the  barony  occupied  by  this  wet  land  is  very  considerable,  inde- 
pendently of  the  deep  bogs.  With  open  drains  a great  deal  of  land,  it  is  said,  might  be 
drained  at  an  expense  of  £3  per  acre'.  There  are  many  instances  where  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  cut  the  drains  through  adjoining  properties,  but  opposition  to  such  improvements  has 
very  seldom  been  experienced.  With  reference  to  this  subject  Mr.  Moran  says  that  on  the 
lands  of  Craigbryan  there  is  a tract  of  200  acres  which  the  proprietor  was  anxious  to  lay  dry. 
He  sent  for  a professed  drainer,  who  made  a plan  of  the  work,  but  it  was  necessary  that  part 
ol  the  drain  should  be  cut  through  an  adjoining  property.  A difficulty  arose  with  the  owner 
of  that  part  of  the  land,  and  the  drainage  was  consequently  obliged  to  be  abandoned.  Mr. 
Moran  also  mentions  that  in  Kilfenora  parish  there  are  500  acres  of  very  superior  land 
which  are  at  present  wet,  and  for  which  he,  Mr.  Moran,  would  willingly  give  £3  per  acre  if 
it  were  drained ; but  the  outlet  for  the  water  would  be  through  the  properties  of  other  pro- 
prietors, and  their  consent  must  be  obtained  before  the  land  could  be  laid  dry.  It  is  consi- 
dered that  draining  would  in  general  pay  very  well  both  for  the  purpose  of  tillage  and 
grazing.  Many  state  that  there  is  enough  wet  land  in  the  barony  not  only  to  repay  the 
outlay,  but  to  employ  all  the  inhabitants  for  a great  number  of  years.  A great  deal  of  it 
woidd  necessarily  be  cultivated  as  soon  as  drained,  and  much  of  it  would  be  regularly  kept  in 
tillage  and  grass  alternately ; the  best  wet  land  would  be  used  as  meadow,  and  for  feeding. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  22. 

The  barony  contains  1,260  reduced  acres  : the  size  of  the  reduced  acre  seems  to  vary.  Some 
farms  are  measured  by  ploughlands,  a ploughland  containing  six  reduced  acres.  On  West- 
wood  farm  six  reduced  acres  contain  540  statute  acres,  or  one  reduced  acre  contains  90 
statute  acres.  On  Laherin  farm  13J  reduced  acres  contain  918  statute  acres,  or  one  reduced 
acre  contains  68  statute  acres.  Supposing  the  reduced  acre  to  contain  on  an  average  79 
statute  acres,  the  barony  would  contain  99,540  statute  acres.  The  greater  part  is  mountain 
pasture  and  wet  bog ; it  is  principally  a mountainous  grazing  district,  having  tillage  on  the 

lower  grounds,  which  are  fit  for  it,  and  also  on  the  dry  hill  side.— (Sullivan,  &c.) One- 

twentieth  part  of  the  barony  is  not  tilled. — (Mr.  Fitzgerald.) 

, cFuw  farmers  employ  more  than  one  pair  of  plough  horses,  and  very  few  have  so  many. — 

(Sullivan.) There  are  no  forms  entirely  tillage,  they  are  all  joined  to  mountain  land. 

1 here  is  no  land  on  which  beasts  are  fattened ; the  largest  grazier  has  perhaps  25  milch  cows, 

and  as  many  young  cattle. — (P.  Connell.) “ The  average  is  from  four  to  twelve  milch 

cows ; many  have  less.” — (P.  Connell.) “ The  soil  is  dry  mountain,  intermixed  with  large  wet 

and  uncultivable  bogs ; a greater  quantity  of  land  is  every  year  being  brought  into  cultivation 
and  improved ; we  know  no  ground  that  is  worn  out  through  over-cropping.” — ( Sullivan  and 

f i Mr.  Fitzgerald  says,  “ In  the  parish  of  Cahirciveen  there  is  a large  tract 

°t  1,000  acres  of  land  along  the  sea-shore,  that  has  been  ploughed  for  a great  number  of  years, 
and  it  is  so  far  deteriorated  that  it  requires  much  above  the  usual  quantity  of  manure  to  enable 
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it  to  bear  crops.  It  is  so  near  the  sea  that  sea- weed  and  sand  can  easily  be  carried  to  it,  and 
there  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  both.”  A greater  quantity  of  corn  and  potatoes  is  grown 
than  formerly,  but  there  is  less  dry  stock,  in  consequence  of  bringing  new  land  into  tillage.”— 
{P.  Connell  and  Sullivan .) 

The  common  course  of  tillage  is  as  follows : — “ On  new  land  two  crops  of  potatoes  (both 
manured  with  sea-weed,  sea-sand,  or  dung),  and  then  two  crops  of  oats ; after  that  it  is  pro- 
bably left  to  nature  for  some  years,  and  then  the  same  course  is  repeated.” — (P.  Connell,  Sul- 

livan,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald.) The  greater  proportion  of  every  farm  is  mountain  grazing  land. 

“ This  district  does  not  grow  good  wheat.” — (Mr.  J.  O'Connell.) 

There  is  no  summer  fallowing ; weeding  corn  crops  is  not  much  attended  to,  though  it  is 
sometimes  done.  Mr.  Mahony  says,  “ Weeding  both  potatoes  and  oats  is  very  much 
neglected ; the  ground  is  so  much  subject,  to  weeds  that  I have  found  a difference  in  crops  equal 
to  one-fourth  between  one  where  this  was  attended  to  and  one  where  it  was  not.”  « The 

ground  is  never  rolled ; I think  it  would  not  answer  on  this  ground.” — {Connell.) -Mr. 

Fitzgerald  says,  “ A proper  quantity  of  seed  is  usually  sown  where  the  ground  is  sown,  but 
it  is  sometimes  left  unsown  from  inability  to  buy  seed.  In  the  spring  of  the  present  year 
potatoes  were  dear  and  scarce,  and  there  are  many  pieces  of  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  that 
had  been  dug  and  manured,  and  made  ready  for  seed  ; but  where  potatoes  were  not  set,  from 
the  inability  of  the  occupiers  to  purchase  seed,  they  had  been  obliged  to  consume  the  potatoes 
which  they  meant  to  set,  and  were  too  poor  to  buy  seed  at  the  advanced  price ; all  their  money 
went  to  buy  food.  About  £4,000  were  paid  in  this  barony  for  potatoes  to  eat  this  spring. 
Fortunately  the  crop  now  in  the  ground  appears  so  productive,  that  it  will  give  as  great  a 
produce  as  could  reasonably  have  been  expected  if  the  whole  intended  quantity  of  land  had 
been  planted.  Ground  intended  for  oats  is  sometimes  left  unsown,  because  the  small  farmers 
cannot  buy  seed.”  “ Labourers  never  defer  the  cutting  of  their  own  corn  in  order  to  work  for 
others.  No  people  who  grow  corn  are  in  the  habit  of  working  for  others.” — {P.  Connell,  &c.) 
Corn  is  not  threshed  in  general  until  after  Christmas ; it  is  often  threshed  for  the  puipose  of 
paying  rent.  Corn  is  seldom  sown  by  sample  : there  is  no  regular  corn  market ; it  is  taken  to 

the  only  large  mill,  and  to  stores. — (J.  Connell .) “ Very  few  of  the  small  tenant  ry  keep 

any  corn  for  themselves.”— (/.  Connell.) 

“ None  of  the  common  farmers  here  grow  vetches,  clover,  or  any  artificial  grasses ; in  a few 

cases,  turnips  have  been  grown  by  small  tenants.” — {J.  Connell.) “ Among  decent  farmers, 

after  two  crops  of  potatoes  and  one  crop  of  corn  are  taken,  the  land  is  allowed  to  rest  for 
some  years,  but  there  are  small  tenants  who  crop  the  same  field  in  that  way  for  many 

years.” — {J.  Connell.) Farmers  have  no  knowledge  of  any  other  rotation  of  crops.  Last 

year  there  was  a great  deficiency  in  the  potato  crop  ; it  was  attributed  to  constant  wet,  and 
to  a heavy  storm  of  wind  in  August,  which  broke  the  stalks,  and  seemed  to  blight  the  leaves. 

“ I have  never  known  potatoes  fail  here  through  draught  or  frosts.” — (P.  Connell.) Mr. 

James  O'Connell  says,  “ The  crops  of  potatoes  fail  very  often  in  this  barony.  I never  knew 
four  years  together  without  there  being  a considerable  failure.  The  crop  was  decidedly  bad 
in  the  years  1822,  1826,  1829,  1830,  and  1834.” 

“ The  peasantry  do  not  change  the  seed  until  they  think  it  is  beginning  to  fail,  or  until  the 

former  year  it  has  not  ripened  well.” — (J.  Connell.) “ I think  it  happens  two  or  three  times 

every  10  years  that  small  holders  are  deficient  in  money  to  buy  seed.  This  year  much 
ground  is  unsown  for  want  of  seed.  Small  tenants  more  generally  buy  their  seed  at  a high 
price,  having  but  seldom  potatoes  enough  to  save  seed.” — {E.  Sullivan.) 

“ Hitherto  cup  potatoes  have  been  used  here ; they  were  thought  to  be  the  best  food,  but 
they  have  lately  failed  more  than  the  white  potatoes,  and  the  latter  description  has  in  conse- 
quence been  much  sown  this  year.” — {Sullivan.) “No  new  manures  have  been  lately 

introduced.  Sea-sand  is  much  more  extensively  used  than  formerly.  Burning  land  is  not 

much  practised.” — {E.  Sullivan.) “ The  farms  are  so  subdivided  that  no  calculation  can 

be  made  regarding  the  number  of  men  requisite  to  till  a greater  quantity  of  land.” — (Mr. 
James  O'Connell.) 

The  greater  part  of  the  barony  is  used  for  grazing,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  very  small  and 

poor  graziers,  and  a few  larger  ones. — {E.  Sullivan.) N o beasts  are  fattened,  except  a few 

dry  cows  which  run  with  the  other  cattle. — {E.  Sullivan.) A great  deal  of  hill  and  grazing 

land  has  in  the  last  20  years  been  brought  into  tillage,  and  the  same  process  is  going  on 

every  day. — {E.  Sullivan.) There  are  very  few  roots  grown  for  winter  feeding.  Potatoes, 

both  raw  and  boiled,  are  given  to  cattle. 

Very  few  persons  are  employed  on  a grazing  farm.  Tillage,  of  course,  gives  much  more 

employment. — {E.  Sullivan.) There  is  no  ground  which  can  be  called  feeding  land, 

except  gentlemen’s  demesnes. 

“ I think  that  labourers  are  worst  off  in  the  rich  grazing  districts.” — (Mr.  James  O'Connell.) 

No  tillage  land  has  been  converted  to  grass  here : supposing  wheat  to  be  £1  per  barrel,  or 
Is.  per  stone,  and  beef  £2  per  cwt.,  feeding  would  be  more  profitable  here  than  tillage.  On 
the  supposition  of  “ oats  being  at  8s.  6 d.  for  14  stone,  and  barley  at  11s.  6 d.  for  16  stone, 
bere  at  12s.  6 d.,  wool  at  £1.  15s.  per  stone,  mutton  at  6 d.  per  lb.,  and  lambs  at  £1  each, 
it  is  said  " Grass  land  would  pay  best : but.  very  little  corn  is  sold  here ; oats  are  grown 
principally  to  give  to  cattle.”  The  variation  of  prices  of  produce  has  produced  no  effect  on 
the  nature  of  farms  here.  “ I know  of  only  two  orchards  in  the  hands  of  farmers,  and  they 
were  planted  for  himself  by  a gentleman,  who  is  since  dead ; they  hardly  ever  have  more 
garden  than  a cabbage  plot.” 

There  is  no  difference  here  in  the  management  of  dairy  farms  in  the  lowlands  and  in  the 
mountain  districts,  the  latter  being  generally  occupied  by  dry  stock,  and  by  horses  and  sheep. 
“ I think  a man  with  five  cows  would  always  employ  a servant  woman  if  his  children  were 
small,  and,  perhaps,  a servant  boy.” — {E.  Sullivan.) 
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“ Butter  made  here  is  rarely  of  the  first  quality,  a little  is  of  the  second,  but  most  of  the  third 

duality.” — ( E.  Sullivan .) They  in  general  heap  it  on  a flag  after  each  churning,  until  they 

have  a sufficient  quantity  to  fill  a firkin,  and  they  do  not  put  any  salt  to  it  until  they  put  it  into 
the  firkin.  Many  small  farmers  are  from  two  to  six  weeks  collecting  enough  to  fill  a firkin. 

Butter-buyers  say  that  the  plan  is  very  bad.  The  principal  market  is  Cork,  but  a good  deal  is 
sold  at  Tralee  and  Killarney ; it  is  conveyed  by  land  on  cars.  The  method  of  saving  butter  is 
the  same  as  formerly.  No  cheese  is  made  here.” — (E.  Sullivan.) 

a There  are  a good  many  sheep  kept  on  the  mountains,  of  a small  common  breed  that  has 
always  been  in  the  county.  We  think  the  breeding  stock  is  not  larger  than  formerly.” — 

(E.  Sullivan  and  Walsh.)  

« There  has  been  no  alteration  in  the  breed  for  many  years.  Gentlemen  have  a larger  Bar.  Iveragh. 

species,  but  the  farmers  are  not  anxious  to  cross  their  own  hardy  breed.” — (E.  Sullivan.)- Butter 

‘■Gentlemen  keep  their  large  sheep  on  the  fields  near  their  houses,  and  have  not  tried  them  on 

the  mountain  sheep-walks.” — ( Walsh.) ■“  No  rams  are  hired.  Sheep  are  sent  to  market  ® eep’ 

at  three  or  four  years  old.  Small  farmers  keep  a very  few  sheep  for  the  sake  of  the  wool.  We  g™Prd°^ments  m 
know.nothing  of  the  system  of  procuring  manure  by  folding  sheep.” 

“ Amongst  the  impediments  to  breeding  are  the  large  bogs,  which  are  too  wet  for  sheep,  but  Impediments  to 
the  mountains  are  dry.  There  is  no  drainage  by  any  class  of  farmers.  Sheep  are  not  subject  ReannS- 
to  rot  in  this  district.” — ( Walsh.) 

“ The  price  of  wool  is  nearly  the  same  at  present  that  it  was  last  year.  Is.  per  lb. ; the  weight  Wool, 
of  the  clip  here  hardly  averages  2 lbs.  per  sheep.” — ( Walsh.) 

The  breed  of  cattle  in  use  here  is  the  Kerry ; it  is  the  same  as  formerly.  Oxen  have  never  Cattle, 
been  used  by  farmers.  Bulls  are  not  hired,  except  by  sending  a cow  to  a neighbouring  bull, 

for  which  Is.  is  charged,  or  more  probably  nothing.” — (Walsh.) “The  Kerry  cattle  suit 

the  district  best,  because  they  are  so  hardy,  and  will  live  on  steep  and  bad  ground.  The  value 
of  a good  bull  is  about  £2,  and  the  price  of  a good  breeding  cow  from  £3  to  £4.  We  know 
only  one  sort  of  cattle.  Cattle  are  not  bought  for  the  sake  ot  feeding.  They  are  sent  to  mar- 
ket at  every  age  from  one  to  three.  Heifers  calve  at  three,  and  bullocks  are  never  kept  older.” 

— ( Walsh.) 

The  few  barren  cows  that  are  fattened  will  weigh  from  2|  to  3£  cwt. ; rather  more  cattle  are  Fattening, 
sent  to  market  fattened  now  than  formerly.  A new  market  for  meat  has  sprung  up  in  the 
consumption  of  the  town  of  Cahirciveen,  but  that  is  the  only  market,  and  it  is  very  small.  The 
increase  of  steam  navigation  between  England  and  Ireland  has  not  affected  this  barony. 

“There  is  no  artificial  feeding.  Some  cattle  have  hay  in  winter,  but  seldom  enough;  they  Feeding. 

are  fed  in  that  season  with  oats  in  the  straw  and  with  potatoes.” — (Walsh.) Mr.  James 

O'Connell  says,  “Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  was  frequently  a great  scarcity  of  hay  during 
the  winter,  and  numbers  of  cattle  often  died  for  want  of  fodder,  or  were  so  weakened  that  they 
sunk  under  diseases ; but  as  population  and  tillage  have  gradually  been  increasing,  cattle  have 
diminished  in  number,  and  much  of  the  oats  now  sown  is  given  unthreshed  to  stock  of  all  kinds 
in  place  of  hay.” 

All  cattle  are  housed  in  the  winter.  The  smallest  farmers  keep  them  in  their  own  kitchens, 
and  the  outhouses  among  other  farmers  are  dry  and  warm. — ( Walsh.) 

“ The  price  of  cattle  is  much  the  same  as  formerly.” — ( Walsh,  &c.)  Pr'ce. 

“ The  Kerry  cow  is  the  description  used  for  dairies ; there  may  be  some  little  improvement  Dairy  Cows. 

in  the  breed  of  late  years.” — ( Walsh.) “ The  best  cows  give  about  six  quarts  of  milk  per 

day  for  the  first  three  months  after  calving ; after  that  not  above  three  quarts : they  are  dry 
about  three  months.  A cow  gives  about  half  a hundred  weight  of  butter  in  the  year,  perhaps 
a little  more.” — (Walsh.) 

“ Most  of  the  barony  is  occupied  by  people  who  dairy  more  or  less.  The  condition  of  the  Farm  Buildings, 
dairy,  & c.  is  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  farmer ; the  dairy  is  of  a simple  construc- 
tion, a square  stone  building  with  an  earthen  floor  and  a very  small  window.” — ( Walsh.) 

“ We  think  rents  are  stationary.” — (Walsh  and  O'Leary.) “Mr.  James  O’Connell  last  Rent. 

year  reduced  his  rents  25  per  cent.,  and  Mr.  D.  O’Connell  reduced  the  rent  on  Ohermounge 

farm  nearly  50  per  cent.;  we  know  of  no  other  reductions.” — (Walsh  and  O'Leary.) ' 

“ Mr.  Staunton  and  Mr.  Magill  reduced  20  per  cent. ; most  of  these  are  temporary  reduc- 
tions.”— (Mr.  Janies  O'Connell.) The  same  witness  says,  “In  1829  and  1830  less  rent  was 

received,  but  the  regular  rent  was  demanded  next  year.” “ The  farmer  depends  for  his  rent 

on  butter,  pork,  store  cattle,  and  a little  corn.” — (Walsh  and  O'Leary.) “There  is  no 

other  produce  in  this  district.  On  small  farms  there  is  a good  deal  of  land  lost  by  frequent 
fences,  but  the  land  is  not  computed  by  the  acre,  or  let  by  measurement,  but  by  bulk.” — (Mr. 

James  O'  Connell.) 

“ Lime  is  too  distant  and  dear  for  common  use.  Sea-weed,  sea-sand,  and  dung  are  the  Manures, 
common  manures.” — ( Walsh.) 

“ There  is  no  limestone  nearer  than  Killorglin,  which  is  28  miles  distant ; it  is  sometimes  Lime, 
brought  by  gentlemen  from  Tralee,  35  miles  distant.  Turf,  as  fuel,  is  plentiful.” — (Walsh.) 

“ Burning  land  is  not  at  all  generally  practised  here;  the  land  is  not  strong  enough  to  bear  Burning  Land, 
it,  and  sea  sand  and  weed  are  convenient  to  supply  manure.” — ( Walsh.) 

“ There  is  no  town  in  the  barony  except  Cahirciveen,  and  very  little  manure  is  to  be  bought  Animal  Manure, 
there.  The  small  farmers  use  sea-sand  and  sea-weed  as  manure ; they  carry  them  some  miles 
from  the  shore  on  their  own  backs  and  on  asses,  but  those  at  a distance  are  obliged  to  put  less 
on  their  ground  than  they  would  if  they  lived  nearer  the  sea.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  collect 
heath,  furze,  and  fern,  and  put  them  under  the  cattle  in  the  yard  in  order  to  make  manure.” — 

( Walsh.) 

“ The  shore  and  rocks  are  reserved  for  the  neighbouring  farms,  but  every  one  can  use  long  Sea-weed, 
hooks,  and  cut  all  he  can  reach  from  the  rocks  that  are  covered  with  water ; in  general  in  May 
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and  June  large  quantities  of  sea-weed  are  driven  ashore,  and  much  more  than  the  owners  of 
the  shore  want,  and  then  they  allow  others  to  take  it  away,  but  it  is  usually  too  late  for  that 

year’s  crop.” — ( Walsh.) The  influence  of  the  sea-weed  as  a manure  extends  only  to  one 

crop.  “ It  is  used  fresh ; what  is  gathered  too  late  for  the  present  year’s  crop  is  spread  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  not  dug  in  until  next  spring,  but  it  does  a great  deal  of  good : this 
last  is  only  done  on  barren  ground,  which  would  not  give  pasture  for  cattle ; it  is  only  used  for 
potatoes,  and  a good  crop  of  oats  is  afterwards  produced.  Dung  and  sand  are  in  general 
mixed  with  sea-weed.”- — (Walsh.) 

“ Great  pains  are  taken  to  collect  manure  in  every  way,  but  no  other  manures  than  those 
mentioned  are  used  here.” — ( Walsh.) 

The  kind  of  fences  used  here  are  double  and  single  ditches,  sometimes  with  furze  planted 
on  the  top;  through  the  mountains  there  are  some  stone  walls.  Fences  are  kept  in  repair  by 
the  tenant,  and  if  he  takes  in  new  land  he  makes  all  the  fences ; they  want  much  repair,  and 
above  the  cliffs  they  must  have  long  fences,  and  be  kept  in  good  repair,  to  prevent  the  cattle  from 
falling  over.  The  state  of  the  fences  leads  to  much  litigation,  but  not  to  violence.  Not  much 
serious  damage  is  done  by  trespass.  The  amount  awarded  for  trespass  at  petty  sessions  in  the 
barony  within  one  year  was  as  follows : — 

Yalentia  petty  sessions  . . £4  7 10^  Costs  included. 

Cahirciveen  „ . , 5 4 21  „ 

Port  Magee  „ ..2  3 6 „ 

Waterville  ,,  ..120  „ 


Total  . . £12  17  7 


“ The  amount  of  damage  from  trespass  is  ascertained  by  a valuation  appointed  by  the 
magistrates  at  sessions.” — ( Walsh.) 

There  are  only  two  rivers  of  any  size  here,  and  they  do  not  flood  much  ground ; we  have 
no  losses  to  crops  by  floods.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  prevent  floods.  Mr.  Raymond’s  agent 
attempted  to  turn  the  course  of  the  river  near  Caliir  to  prevent  it  wasting  away  the  banks, 

but  a flood  carried  away  the  embankment  he  made. — (Walsh.) “There  are  no  fevers  or 

agues  arising  from  swamps.” — (Walsh.) 

There  are  some  thousand  acres  of  wet  bog.  A good  deal  of  cultivation  has  been  carried  on 
about  the  outskirts,  and  a great  deal  more  might  be  if  large  drains  were  made,  or  even  surface 
draining  where  the  bog  is  shallow.  “ I do  not  think  there  are  many  impediments  to  draining 
from  tenures  or  landlords.  I know  draining  would  pay  well  in  the  course  of  time.” — (Walsh) 

■ “ There  is  wet  cultivatable  land  enough  here  to  employ  all  the  labourers  in  the  barony  for 

many  years.” — (Mr.  James  O'Connell,  Walsh.) — —“The  reclaimable  ground  we  speak  of 
would  all  be  fit  for  tillage,  and  afterwards  for  pasture  and  meadows.” — ( Walsh.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  22. 

This  barony  contains  36,240  plantation  acres.  The  Irish  plantation  acre  is  the  measure 
commonly  used.  The  proportions  of  bog  and  cultivated  land  in  some  of  the  parishes  are  as 
follows : — 

Acres.  Acres. 


In  Nohaville  there  are  1,500  cultivated,  and  250  of  bog. 


Tralee  . 

Rathass 

Killintierna 

Castle  Island  1 
BallincuslaneJ  ' ' 
Dysart . 

Bally  M'Elligott 
Currant 
Kilgarryland  . 
Kiltolla 
Kilcoleman 


2,712 


5,000 


No  bog. 

No  bog. 

2,000  uncultivated,  but  in  general  cap: 
of  improvement. 
some  thousand  acres  of  mountain  very  generally  improvable. 

1,850  cultivated,  and  1,773  pasture,  mountain,  and  bog. 

5.000  „ 1,800  bog  and  mountain. 

2,500  „ 200  bog. 

2.000  „ 5,000  bog  and  mountain. 

2,100  „ 800 

5-6ths  „ l-6th  uncultivated. 


Nearly  half  the  barony  is  uncultivated  mountain  and  bog.  This  barony  was  formerly  a 
grazing  district,  but  now  it  is  divided  between  grazing  and  tillage ; tillage  ground  is  much 
increasing  on  the  hills;  the  low  ground  is  divided  between  tillage  and  dairy  pasture.— 

(Messrs.  Powell,  Bland,  O'Leary,  Marshall.) “ The  proportion  held  in  tillage  varies 

according  to  circumstances  in  every  farm ; my  own  is  one  of  the  largest  tillage  farms ; I have 

over  30  acres  of  tillage  this  year.” — (Mr.  Powell.) “ It  is  impossible  to  state  an  average 

size  for  tillage  farms,  as  no  farms  are  exclusively  tillage.  There  is  very  little  ground  now 
used  for  fattening ; we  formerly  had  many  farmers  who  kept  feeding  beasts,  but  now  if  the 

ground  has  not  been  tilled  they  keep  dairy  cows.” — (Mr.  Powell  and  Mr.  Marshall.) 

“Mr.  Quinlan  is  one  of  the  largest  grazing  farmers  ; he  keeps  40  cows,  besides  some  young 
stock.  The  stock  on  the  majority  of  farms  varies  from  six  to  ten  cows,  but  there  are  several 

who  keep  both  less  and  more.” — (Messrs.  Powell  and  Chute.) “ There  is  a great  deal 

more  of  pasture  than  tillage  everywhere.  The  mountains  are  always  occupied  by  dry  stock, 
except  in.  the  bottoms,  where  the  dairy  cows  are  kept.  Mountain  dairy  farms  vary  much  in 
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size1  a few  of  them  are  large.  In  the  bottoms  and  flats  the  soil  is  good,  loam  on  limestone 
or  gravel ; on  the  hills  the  soil  also  is  good  when  limed  and  tilled,  but  it  is  there  less  deep 
and  often  wet.  The  soil  is  improving  everywhere  from  the  general  use  of  lime,  especially  on 
the  hills ; we  do  not  think  the  low  ground  is  deteriorating  from  excessive  tillage.” — (Messrs. 
Powell,  Marshall,  Twiss.) 

The  district  is  occupied  chiefly  by  butter-making  farmers,  who  have  some  tillage  ground. 

Potatoes,  wheat,  and  oats  or  barley  form  the  usual  course  of  tillage,  but  it  is  a very  bad 
wheat  district ; that  grain  is  the  least  productive,  it  gives  much  straw  and  but  little  corn. — 
(Messrs.  Powell,  Marshall,  Twiss.) 

« I think  the  holder  of  50  acres  would  till  20  : I have  tilled  ground  in  that  proportion. 
Sheep  are  only  kept  mixed  with  dairy  stock.” — (Mr.  Marshall.) 

The  price  of  wheat  grown  in  this  district  was,  in  1835,  9 d.  for  14 lbs. ; in  1834,  10 \d.-,  in 
1833,  If.  It  is  of  an  inferior  quality. — (Messrs.  Powell,  Meredith,  Connor.) 

Fallowing  is  very  uncommon  ; wheat  is  grown  on  land  that  was  cropped  the  year  preceding 

with  potatoes.  If  ground  is  fallowed  it  is  probably  limed. — (Messrs.  Powell,  Marshall.) 

« Farmers  are  getting  into  the  habit  of  weeding  their  corn  crops,  which  was  not  often  done  a 
few  years  ago  : it  takes  a few  days’  labour  in  the  year  to  weed  them,  varying  according  to 
the  foulness  of  the  land.  Wheat  seed  is  generally  brined,  and  that  is  supposed  to  be  efficient 
in  preventing  smut.  I use  blue  vitriol,  which  I think  is  a more  perfect  preventive  against 

smut,  the  only  disease  which  is  common  in  wheat.” — (Mr.  Powell.) “ We  think  that  all 

the  farmers  sow  too  much  seed.” — (Messrs.  Powell,  Twiss,  Marshall.) Mr.  Powell  says, 

« Formerly  it  was  a common  practice  among  farmers  to  let  wheat  and  oats  stand  till  they 
were  over-ripe,  that  they  might  shed  sufficient  seed  to  produce  a second  crop.  This  custom 
has  been  almost  given  over ; I only  know  of  two  farmers  in  this  district  who  follow  it  as  a 
regular  system.”  Attention  is  paid  both  to  rolling  and  weeding  the  crop : it  is  now  cut  more 
easily  than  it  formerly  was ; a good  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  prevent  its  shedding. — (Mr. 

Powell,  Connor.) It  is  stated  that  there  are  very  few  who  have  corn,  work  as  labourers  for 

others ; men,  however,  often  leave  their  own  potatoes  for  a time  undug,  because  they  are  working 
for  the  farmers  they  have  engaged  themselves  to ; and  their  own  potatoes  sometimes  suffer  in 
consequence,  but  to  no  great  extent.  “ I have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  labourers’  potato 
crops  are  sown  later  than  the  season  which  the  farmers  think  the  best ; the  poorer  classes  are 
then  all  working  for  their  masters,  and  they  cannot  set  their  own  potatoes  until  those  of  the 

farmers  are  all  planted.” — (Messrs,  lioche,  Marshall.) Except  in  digging  their  potato 

crops,  labourers  are  not  bound  by  agreement  to  devote  their  days  to  their  employers’  service, 
which  ought  to  be  bestowed  on  their  own  crops.  “ We  do  not  think  that  their  crops  suffer 
materially  by  having  their  time  occupied  by  the  farmers  in  spring  and  harvest.  Corn  is  often 
threshed  immediately  after  the  harvest,  but  it  is  to  pay  the  rent  due  in  the  March  preceding.” 

— (Mr.  Powell.) Latterly  the  price  has  kept  falling  every  month,  and  that  tenant  has 

got  the  greatest  price  who  sold  immediately  after  harvest. — (Messrs.  Twiss,  Connor.) 

The  witnesses  never  heard  of  landlords  taking  corn  as  rent  at  the  October  price,  and  selling 
it  at  an  advanced  price  in  spring.  Corn  is  sold  in  open  market  and  by  bulk  : the  markets 
are  distant  from  some  parts  of  the  barony,  but  not  very  inconveniently  so.  The  witnesses 
say,  “ We  do  not  keep  any  corn  for  our  own  use.” 

Clover  is  getting  into  use  among  the  better  farmers,  and  vetches  are  being  more  sown  every 
year  by  farmers  of  all  classes ; common  hay  seeds  and  rye  grass  are  also  often  sown. — 

(Messrs.  Powell,  Kelcher,  Connor.) “ Turnips  are  grown  by  a few  large  farmers,  but  we  see 

no  reason  to  think  that  their  cultivation  will  soon  become  general.” — (Messrs.  Roche,  Twiss, 

Powell,  Miles.) Cabbages  are  grown  to  some  small  extent ; rape  is  also  sown  by  some 

farmers,  and  fed  with  sheep ; but  the  winter  food  of  cattle  is  not  materially  increased  by  these 
plants.  The  ordinary  course  of  tillage  is  stated  to  be  potatoes,  followed  by  two  crops  of  corn, 
— wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  as  will  best  suit  the  land ; two  crops  of  potatoes  are  most  commonly 
taken  at  first.  The  peasantry  know  very  little  about  any  succession  of  crops,  except  potatoes 

and  corn. — (Messrs.  Powell,  Twiss.) Clover  and  other  artificial  grasses  are  only  sown  by 

farmers  above  the  smaller  class. — (Mr.  Roche.) Since  1820  the  failing  years  of  the 

potato  crop  have  been  1829  and  1834.  In  those  years  potatoes  were  imported  into  the 
country  on  account  of  the  scarcity  ; but  in  other  years  there  have  been  partial  failures  to  a 

small  extent. — (Messrs.  Roche,  Marshall,  Poicell.) Both  farmers  and  peasantry  change 

their  seed  in  most  cases  every  three  or  four  years,  and  exercise  considerable  care  in  the  choice 
of  seed.  Labourers  are  obliged  to  sow  small  potatoes  that  they  may  eat  the  best  potatoes  in 

their  families. — (Mr.  Marshall.) “ Labourers  are  often  deficient  in  money  to  procure 

seed,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  small  farmers ; I think  the  latter  can  afford  to  buy  as  good 

seed  for  their  little  tillage  as  the  large  holder  can.” — (Mr.  O'Leary.) For  the  last  few 

years  the  white  potato  has  been  getting  into  considerable  favour,  because  it  will  produce  a 
greater  quantity  with  less  manure  : it  is  considered  inferior  food,  and  will  not  feed  cattle  so 
fat  as  other  potatoes.  The  smallest  farmers  sell  their  best  potatoes  and  those  that  will  fetch 
the  highest  price,  but  those  which  they  keep  are  often  of  the  same  species,  and  only  inferior 
hy  being  of  a less  size  : if  they  grow  two  sorts  they  will  sell  the  best  and  dearest. — (Messrs. 

Marshall,  Powell,  &c.) The  cultivation  of  potatoes,  it  is  said,  has  increased  since  the 

introduction  of  artificial  manures.  More  cattle  are  kept  in  houses  in  winter,  and  manure 
made ; also  composts  of  lime  and  bog  soil  are  more  common  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
potatoes.  Mr.  Powell  says,  “ Mr.  Roche  grew  23  acres  of  potatoes  last  year ; he  could  not 
have  done  that  if  he  had  not  made  large  heaps  of  compost  to  use  as  manure  : he  has  many 
old  ditches  on  his  farm,  which  he  digs  down  and  mixes  up  with  lime  to  create  manure.  It 
is  a considerable  expense,  but  it  well  repays  those  who  can  afford  to  do  it.  It  answers  par- 
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ticularly  well  with  Mr.  Roche,  as  he  carries  this  compost  of  brown  soil  and  lime  to  the  black 
land  that  he  is  burning  into  cultivation  on  the  hills.”  Burning  of  land  has  decreased  in 
consequence  of  the  more  general  use  of  lime  and  the  objection  which  the  owners  of  the  thinner 
soils  make  to  the  practice.  It  is  still  allowed  on  the  richest  land  (the  turf  of  the  trench  only, 
however,  being  burned)  and  on  moory  and  boggy  land ; the  latter  is  considered  to  be  im- 
proved if  the  surface  is  wholly  destroyed  in  any  way. — (Messrs.  Miles , Twiss,  Connor.) 

The  amount  of  labour  required  to  till  a given  number  of  acres,  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
following  statements  on  82  Irish  acres  all  in  tillage.  Mr.  Thompson  gave  in  1834  employment 
equal  to  7,10 7 days’  work  of  men,  1,957  days’  work  of  women  and  boys,  1,308  days’  work  of 
homes,  being  equal  to  the  work  of  24  men,  6 b women  and  boys,  4£  horses.  Mr.  Powell  having 
on  80  acres  25  acres  of  tillage,  gave  employment,  in  all,  1833  equal  to  2,428  days’  work  of 
men;  in  all,  1834,  equal  to  2264, — the  employment  of  1833  being  equal  to  the  work  of  eight 
men,  and  of  1834  to  the  work  of  seven  men  and  a half.  Mr.  Chute  says,  “ I have  35  acres  of 
ploughed  land ; last  year  it  employed  1,800  days’  work  of  men  and  800  days’  work  of  women; 

this  fs  equal  to  six  men  and  three  women  (or  nearly)  constantly  employed.” Four  or  five 

horses  would  till  a farm  of  100  acres.— (Mr.  Roche.) “ I employed  fully  four  horses  on 

82  acres  tilled.” — (Mr.  Thompson.) 

Grazing  farms  are  chiefly  occupied  by  dairy  farmers.  Since  the  peace  of  1815  fattening 
cattle  has”  gradually  become  less  a system  with  graziers. — (Messrs.  Powell  and  Roche.) — - 
There  is  very  little  land  used  as  feeding  land;  the  grazing  lovy  land  is  of  very  good 
quality  ; that  on  the  hill  is  inferior  and  only  fit  for  dry  stock,  except  in  the  valleys  between  the 

hills.— (Messrs.  Chute,  Peet,  and  Kelcher.) The  best  land  will  carry  one  dairy  cow  and  one 

sheep  to  the  acre ; during  the  summer  common  good  land  will  carry  one  dairy  cow  and  half  a 
sheep  to  every  two  acres. — (Mr.  Chute.)  It  is  stated  that  grazing  land  has  decreased  during 
the  last  five  years,  but  there  is  every  probability  that  it.  will  take  a turn  the  other  way,  as  it  is 
generally  supposed,  that  dairy  land  pays  better  than  tillage.  Green  crops  have  not  been  grown 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  diminish  grazing  ; it  has  decreased  because  the  grass  land  has  been 
broken  up  to  grow  corn.  The  witnesses  having  no  experience  of  a general  system  of  green  crops 
cannot  say  what  its  effects  would  be.  If  green  crops  of  clover  and  turnips  were  introduced  the 
land  would  employ  less  labour  than  if  in  corn ; a turnip  crop  employs  less  labour  than  one  of 

potatoes,  and  all  fields  in  grass  want  still  less. — (Messrs.  Powell  and  Marshall.) It  is  usual 

to  break  up  portions  of  old  grass  land  for  con  acre ; that  ground  is  the  common  sort  of  land 
that  is  let  out  to  labourers  to  grow  their  potatoes. — (Messrs.  Twiss,  Powell,  and  Marshall.) 

The  value  of  such  land  in  grass  would  be  from  £2  down  to  £1  per  acre. — (Messrs.  Powell, 

Leahy,  and  Connor.)  £6.  8s.  is  paid  for  each  crop  of  potatoes  on  good  land ; very  little 
ground  is  let  so  low  as  £5.  Mr.  Powell  says,  “ Con  acre  or  score  ground  is  let  by  a measure- 
ment by  poles  ; each  pole  is  5 feet  3 inches  long,  and  10  feet  6 inches  broad,  and  a score  of 
these,  containing  about  120  square  yards,  is  let  at  prices  varying  from  Is.  6 cl.  to  2s.  These 
rents  are  from  £5.  5s.  to  £6.  6s.  per  plantation  acre.  The  second  crop  is  often  the  best,  as  the  old 
turf  on  the  beds  have  then  become  rotten,  and  act  as  manure ; 64  score  poles  is  an  acre.  It  is 
very  customary  to  grow  two  successive  crops  of  com,  but  the  land  is  usually  limed  for  one. — 

(Mr.  Sullivan  and  Hogan.) In  such  cases  the  produce  generally  decreases  one-third,  and 

the  land  is  much  exhausted  by  the  process. — (Mr.  Powell.) “ Land  given  out  for  con  acre  is 

found  deteriorated  after  it,  if  farmers  occupy  it  themselves,  they  in  general  manure  for  the 

second  crop  if  possible,  but  the  labourer  does  not  do  so.” — (Messrs.  Sullivan  and  Powell.) 

The  labourer  gets  the  land  in  March : there  is  no  term  fixed  for  the  crop  being  taken  out  of 
the  ground,  he  takes  it  off  when  it  is  most  convenient  to  himself.  The  rent  is  the  same  in  both 
years : wheat  is  very  commonly  sown  after  potatoes ; if  the  land  were  ploughed,  and  not 
sown  with  potatoes,  it  would  probably  be  cropped  with  oats  and  bring  a good  produce. — (Mr. 
Powell.) . 

If  grazing  land  were  converted  into  tillage,  it  would  require  5 or  10  times  the  amount  of 
labour  which  it  formerly  did. — (Messrs.  Tiviss,  Chute,  and  Powell.) 

Labourers  on  a feeding  farm  are  placed  on  the  least  valuable  part  of  it  and  near  a road, 
because  some  damage  must  follow  to  the  neighbouring  ground  from  the  labourer’s  family,  and 
some  improvement  to  the  coarse  ground  from  the  labourers’  work  on  it  as  his  garden.  — 
(Messrs.  O'Leary  and  Powell.) 

If  a farmer  gave  £2  per  acre  for  his  ground,  he  would  charge  the  labourer  £1.  5?.  fora 
quarter  of  an  acre,  and  for  ground  of  a different  price  in  the  same  proportion. — (Messrs. 

O'Leary  and  Powell.) Labourers  in  a rich  grazing  district  are  worse  off  than  others ; they 

have  less  employment,  and  we  think  that  alone  a sufficient  reason. — (Messrs.  Roche,  Powell, 
and  Marshall.) 

Land,  formerly  grazing,  has  been  converted  into  tillage  here,  and  it  must  have  given  a 
regular  increase  of  employment  in  the  district,  though  the  increase  of  population  may  have 
prevented  the  effect  from  appearing  strongly.  The  tithe  composition,  the  low  price  of  butter, 
and  a place  of  export  being  opened  at  Tralee,  all  conspired  to  make  the  farmers  grow  corn 

instead  of  grass. — (Messrs.  Powell,  Mei-edith,  and  Roche.) On  the  supposition  of  whea 

being  £ 1 per  barrel,  or  1$.  per  stone,  and  beef  £2  per  cwt.,  it  is  said,  without  doubt,  it  would  be 
most  profitable  to  feed  beef.  On  the  supposition  of  oats  being  at  8j.  6 d.  for  14  stones,  barley  a 
1 l,v.6cZ.  for  16  stones,  bere  at  12s.  6 d.,  wool  at  £1.  5s.  per  stone,  mutton  at  6 d.  per  lb-,  an 
lambs  at  £1  each,  it  is  said,  that  “grass  would  be  beyond  all  proportion  more  profitable i than 
corn.”  It  is  said,  the  low  price  of  corn  must  induce  farmers  to  turn  their  land  into  grass,  and  a 
will  throw  a large  number  of  labourers  now  employed  out  of  work  ; the  mountain  land  wou 
still  continue  to  be  broken  up,  but  it  would  be  converted  into  grass  fields  as  quickly  as  possible- 
A tillage  farm  would  employ  five  times  as  many  men  as  a grazing  farm  of  equal  extent,  r armers 
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have  not  orchards  nor  kitchen-gardens  for  the  purpose  of  growing  vegetables  for  sale ; they 
grow  cabbage  and  early  potatoes  for  their  own  use  in  their  gardens. — (Mr.  Powell.) 

There  is  no  material  difference  between  the  management  of  dairies  in  the  lowlands  and  the 
mountain  districts.  There  has  been  a great  improvement  within  a dozen  years  in  the  manage- 
ment of  butter  on  all  farms. — (Messrs.  Powell,  Twiss,  and  Meredith.) A dairy  farmer 

with  10  cows  would  keep  at  least  one  servant  woman,  a servant,  boy,  and  a labouring  man ; 

he  would  not  require  more  if  he  had  no  tillage  — (Messrs.  Powell  and  Miles.) Mr.  Powell, 

with  a dairy  of  25  milking  cows,  employs  one  herdsman  and  three  women  servants. 

Inferior  butter  is  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  year;  first  and  second  quality  are  afterwards  ^v- J.  Gi isbome.  Esq. 
made  on  all  the  good-sized  farms.  It  is  packed  after  each  churning.  It  is  never  left  unsalted  ’ " aug  an'  s<*’ 

until  there  is  enough  to  fill  a firkin.  It  is  in  general  sent  to  Cork ; 50  firkins  are  sent  there  Barony 

for  one  to  any  other  market ; it  goes  by  land-carriage. — (Messrs.  Powell  and  Roche.) “ I Trughenackmv. 

send  my  butter  to  London ; I put  less  salt  in  it,  and  get  a higher  price  than  others,  because  • — 

I may  salt  it  less  when  I send  it  by  steam  to  the  market.” — (Mr.  Powell.) It  is  said,  we  •Dair3'  Farming. 

believe,  that  Dutch  butter  bears  a higher  price  in  the  London  market,  because  there  is  less  Butter, 
salt  in  it  than  in  Irish.  We  do  not  know  that  it  is  better  packed  or  saved.  Mr.  Powell  says, 

“The  Dutch  butter  can  be  brought  to  the  London  market  in  one  day  from  the  ports  in 
Holland,  and  sold  almost  as  fresh  butter.  I believe  that  1 pint  of  salt  is  sufficient  for  60  lbs.  or 
80  lbs.  of  butter  brought  by  steam  from  Rotterdam  to  London.” 

It  is  said,  “No  cheese  is  made  in  the  barony;  it  was  tried  and  did  not  succeed,  we  do  not  Cheese, 
know  why.” 

There  are  no  large  flocks  of  sheep ; they  are  mixed  with  other  stock ; the  dairy  farmers  Sheep. 

always  keep  a few  with  their  cows. — (Messrs.  Roche,  Sealy,  Powell,  and  Marshall.) The 

breed  generally  in  use  is  the  common  Irish  sheep,  which  is  a good  sort,  and  there  are  many 
also  of  the  cross  with  a Leicester  ram.  The  breeding  stock  is  larger  than  formerly.  Both 
wool  and  mutton  have  increased  in  price,  and  led  farmers  to  keep  more  sheep. 

The  breed  of  sheep  has  improved,  and  the  improvement  is  going  on  yearly  by  crossing  with  Improvements  in 
the  best  common  or  Leicester  rams.  The  improved  breeds  were  introduced  by  the  gentry  Breeding, 
and  others,  and  have  been  found  to  answer  very  well. — (Messrs.  Powell  and  Roche.) — —The 
improvement  is  both  in  the  size  of  the  sheep  and  in  the  wool.  They  can  now  be  sold  as  lambs, 
or  as  store  stock,  at  a year  old.  The  mountain  breed,  formerly  much  kept,  was  not  saleable 
until  three  or  four  years  old.  Farmers  lend  their  rams  to  each  other,  commonly  without 
charge.  At  one  year  old  they  are  often  sent  fat  to  market ; the  common  sort,  did  not  get  fat 
until  three  or  four  years  old.  All  farmers  keep  a few  sheep,  but  the  fences  of  the  small  farmer 
are  too  bad  to  restrain  sheep  without  much  trouble  in  shepherding  them.  They  would  answer 

on  a farm  of  10  acres,  if  it  was  well  fenced  and  properly  divided. — (Mr.  Powell.) “We 

know  nothing  about  producing  manure  by  folding  sheep.  Folding  is  not  practised  here,  nor 
perhaps  is  it  possible  on  our  deep  soils.” — (Mr.  Roche.) 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  too  wet  to  keep  sheep  on  in  the  mountain  districts,  which  are  Impediments  to 
capable  of  drainage,  and  are  being  yearly  brought  into  cultivation. — (Messrs.  Miles  and  Rearing. 

Powell.) -“A  small  farmer  cannot  afford  to  drain,  nor  can  a farmer  of  any  class  afford  to 

drain  extensively,  without  assistance  from  his  landlord.” — (Mr.  Powell.) Sheep  are  subject 

to  the  rot  in  the  mountains,  and  are  often  lost  by  it.  It  is  a disease  well  known.— (Messrs. 

Powell  and  Connor.) It  arises  from  wet  land,  but  it  would  require  great  capital  and  labour 

to  drain  all  the  land  that  is  subject  to  it. 

It  is  stated  that  some  years  ago  wool  was  nearly  as  low  as  lOd.  per  lbs.;  it  is  now  Is.  6 d.  at  Wool, 
the  best  price.  The  weight  of  the  clip  of  the  improved  breed  will  average  5 lbs.  per  sheep  • 
the  common  breed  not  above  4 lbs.  per  annum.  ’ 

The  breed  of  cattle  has  improved  very  much.  The  improvement  has  arisen  chiefly  from  Cattle, 
using  the  best  bulls  of  the  common  Irish  breed,  and  also  the  Holderness  bull. — (Messrs. 

Powell,  Marshall,  and  Roche.)- The  Holderness  breed  has  been  crossed  with  the  old 

Limerick  cow ; the  stock  is  larger  and  better  in  every  respect.  Oxen  are  used  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  only  by  one  gentleman.  Some  farmers  work  their  bulls  on  their  farms. — 

(Mr.  Powell.)- Farmers  lend  their  bulls  to  one  another  for  nothing.  The  old  Irish  breed 

suits  this  district  better  than  any  other,  because  they  will  summer  better  on  the  hills  than  the 
new  tender  sorts ; most  dairymen  use  that  breed.  The  value  of  a good  bull  is  £5  or  £6., 
and  the  price  of  a good  breeding  cow  £6  or  £7.  A few  barren  or  old  cows  are  fed  by  dairy 
tanners,  but  none  are  brought  into  the  district  for  the  purpose  of  feeding.  Few  bullocks  are 
bred.  Heifers  are  sent  to  market  at  all  ages ; they  are  seldom  bulled  till  three  years  old. — 

(Messrs.  Powell,  Twiss,  and  Roche.) 

It  is  stated  that  much  fewer  cattle  are  fattened  than  formerly,  when  they  were  wanted  for  Fattening, 
he  supply  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  ordinary  weight  of  cows,  when  fat,  is  from  4 to  6 cwt. 
he  land  is  now  used  for  dairy  cows  that  was  some  years  ago  stored  with  feeding  cattle, 
ows  are  fed  at  all  ages,  whenever  they  may  happen  to  be  barren,  or  when  it  mav  for  any 
other  reason  suit  the  farmer  to  feed  them.— (Messrs.  Marshall,  Twiss,  Powell,  Sealy,  and 

Meredith.) 

Small  farmers  not  unfrequently  feed  a single  cow  on  potatoes  and  oats ; larger  farmers  feed  Feeding, 
some  cattle  in  stalls  also  on  potatoes,  but  stall-feeding  is  not,  a regular  system.  Artificial 
eedmg  has  become  usual  since  potatoes  became  cheap,  but  it  depends  on  their  price  princi- 
th  • ManY  farmers  have  meadows ; those  who  have  not  take  meadowing  in  low  ground  by 
the  river  sides,  to  provide  winter  food  for  the  cattle.  With  good  weather  we  get  hay  of  a fair 
quality.  The  crops  of  hay  are  in  general  fair.  Cattle  are  never  left  out  during  the  winter. 

je  cover  for  cattle  is  moderately  good ; the  outhouses  are  sufficiently  good  to  prevent  cattle 
suffering  from  weather. — (Mr.  Powell,  &c.) 

The  price  of  cattle  has  decreased  within  the  last  10  years.  Price. 
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The  old  Irish  or  Limerick  breed  of  dairy  cows  is  the  most  approved  of  in  this  district. 
Farms  have  not  been  taken  to  improve  it..  Gentlemen  have  introduced  the  Holderness  and 
other  breeds  of  cattle,  but  they  have  not  spread  much  among  the  common  dairy  tanners.  The 
breed  of  dairy  cows  has  improved,  but  it  has  not  been  much  crossed.  Every  dairy  farmer  usut- 
X “ears  his  own  stock.  The  Limerick  cow  bears  the  climate  well  and  makes  as  much  butte, 
as  any  breed  that  has  been  tried.  Neither  the  Ayrshire  nor  the  Kerry  cow  is  used  for  dairies. 
The  breeds  introduced  by  gentlemen  were  not  sufficiently  tried  by  farmers  to  enable  the  latter 
to  rive  an  opinion  concerning  them.  An  ordinary  cow  on  the  low  grounds,  for  tile  first  three 
months,  will  give,  on  an  average,  12  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  In  the  latter  endmf  the  season  it 
diminishes  to  eight  quarts ; in  the  mountains  they  will  not  give  half  that  quantity,  and  hardly 
any  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  On  the  low  grounds  a cow  null  give  1 cwt  or  1J  cwt.  of 
butter  in  the  year ; in  the  mountains  not  more  than  half  a cwt,— (Messrs.  Powell,  Roche  and 
- Marshall.) On  the  best  ground  a,  cow  will  yield  2 cwt.  of  butter,  but  1 cwt.  will  be  an 

a There  is1"  no  difference  between  the  houses  of  dairy  and  tillage  farmers.  Farm-buildings  are 
not  wood,  but  the  cattle  do  not  suffer  from  their  bad  condition.  In  the  mountains  outhouses 
are  scarce,  and  hardly  sufficient  for  the  cattle.  In  the  construction  of  dairies  the  light  » 
excluded,  and  there  is  a thorough  draught.  The  milk  is  set  on  the  ground.  The  building 
should  be  thatched,  not  slated. — (Mr.  Powell.)  „ 

It  is  stated  that  there  is  no  alteration  in  rents  during  the  last  four  or  fee  years.  Mr. 
Marshall  has  given  his  tenants  a temporary  reduction  of  20  per  cent.  That  is  the  only 
instance  we  know  of  any  redaction,— (Messrs.  Powell,  Roche,  lw,ss,  Marshall,  and  Seal,.) 

It  appears,  however;  from  the  following  statement,  that  in  some  places  an  alteration  has 

taken  place : — 

In  Nohaviile  . . . Rent  of  con  acre  has  increased  25  per  cent,  in  consequence  of  the  Tithe 
Composition  Act. 

The  rent  of  town  fields  has  increased. 

. Rents  generally  are  stationary. 

Rents  stationary. 

Rents  stationary.  , . . , . „ „ . 

Rents  stationary  except  mountain  pasture,  which  has  fallen,  from  the 
low  price  of  dry  stock. 

Bally  M‘Elligott  Rent  of  con  acre  has  increased  25  or  30  per  cent. ; other  rents  stationary. 
1 1 - Rents  have  heen  reduced  within  the  last  five  years. 

Lands  that  have  been  lately  let  are  lower. 

Rents  have  decreased  within  the  last  five  years. 

The  witnesses  state  their  belief  that  rents  in  England  are  less  high  than  here.  The  farmer 
relies  for  the  payment  of  his  rent  on  butter  principally,  but  also  on  pork  and  corn.  (Messre. 

Powell  Roclw,  and  Connor.) He  calculates  upon  nothing  else  except  in  the  mountains; 

where  he  sells  some  dry  stock  and  some  wool.— (Mr.  Powell.) Farms  are  let  to  be  ora.  - 

nied  as  the  tenant  pleases,  and  he  may  turn  the  land  into  tillage  or  grass  as  he  likes,  it  makes 
no  difference  in  the  rent.  We  cannot  say  that  a farm  lets  higher  because  it  is  in  grass, 
•ices  last,  it  will  be  more  valuable.  Land  is  measured  by  the  plantation 
frequently  let  by  the  lump ; tenants  often  do  not  know  tile 
~ — ’a  considerable  quantity  of  land  that  has  been 


Tralee  . . 
Kilentierna 
Castle  Island 
Ballincuslane 
Dysart  . . 


Kilgarrylander  . 
Kiltolla  . . 
Kilcoleman 


though,  if  present  pr 
acre  in  most  cases,  but  far 


measurement  when  they  take  land.  There  i»  a.  wi.oiuo.ao..  i- J r * „„  „or,OOTl  nm. 

spoiled  by  old  fences,  and  it  is  paid  for  if  the  farm  is  taken  by  the  acre Jut mm .gene.  alpm 
portion  can  be  stated  of  loss  sustained  in  that  way.  There  are  no  an  i , gen 

headlands ; those  are  always  cultivated,  if  possible,  m some  way  or  other.  Old  fences 
valuable  to  mix  up  with  lime  as  composts,  but,  if  the  soil  is  not  deep,  the  Pl  a“s  * “ 
they  were  dug  become  unprofitable.  If  there  were  capital  and  encouragement  by  lea* Go  go 
to  the  expense  of  mixing  them  up,  they  could  be  used  to  advantage ; they  ore  only  left  became 
it  is  expensive  to  remove  them.— (Messrs.  Roche,  Connor,  &c.)  . . i:me 

On  the  sea-shore  they  use  sea-weed  and  sand  as  manure;  m the  interior  of  the  baio  y 
and  farm-yard  dung.— (Messrs.  O’Leary,  Twins,  Roche,  Marshall,  ani  Fdzgei (““•)  , 

Lime  is  burned  with  turf,  which  is  plentiful  here ; when  land  is  limed  a 
is  put  on  in  general,  but  much  more  land  would  be  limed  if  it  could  be  afforded  by  h 
Lime  and  fuel  are  easy  of  access,  but  there  is  no  considerable  part  of  the  mountains 
a new  road  or  roads  would  be  advantageous  in  bringing  them  more  closely  and  easily Go 
which  cannot  be  profitably  cultivated  till  it  has  been  limed.  Tenants  are  not  neigh- 

opening  quarries  for  their  own  use  wherever  they  like,  and  they  often  sell  lime  to  tb , ' 

bouts  without  the  landlord  making  any  objection.  Roads  are  making,  or  have  J 
made,  in  several  directions,  but  every  new  road  is  useful  to  convoy  lime  to  land 
are  easily  made  where  they  are  wanted.andfnel  is  abundant  in  general;  lime  is  cheap 
barony. — (Messrs.  Pewit  ...mi  Twins.':  . , :,vi.,  be  brought. 

Fresh  soil  Is  never  brought  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  burning ; bog  soil  might g 
but  It  produces  little  or  no  ashes.  The  sod  of  the  trenches  is  burned  when  land. 
a potato  crop,  and  on  coarse  boggy  soil  the  whole  surface  is  WedjJhese  me  to  y ^ 
where  burning  is  practised. — (Messrs.  Mills,  Twins,  and  Roche.)  g , a jease 

coarse  land,  is  injured  by  burning.  I have  never  burned  a rood  of  land,  and  1 ;4 

I would  never  burn  J the  best  land.”-(Mr.  Roche.)--- There  is  no 
against  burning  by  covenant,  as  the  law  prevents  it.  This  law  is  ri  '.q.ior.  3 ^.Nri 

many  landlords  still  allow  this  practice. — (Messrs.  Powell,  Roche,  and  Mar  d 


instance  is  known  of  a proprietor  in  tail  letting  tracts  for  burning  as  con 
realize  a large  profit. 


•No 

acre,  in  order  to 
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At  Tralee  the  price  of  animal  manure  is  Is.  6 cl.  per  load  of  15  cwt.  or  20  cwt.  Tralee  is 
the  only  town  where  any  considerable  quantity  of  manure  can  be  bought. — (Messrs.  Powell, 

Sealy , Fitzgerald,  Roche,  and  Twiss.) Small  holders  have  less  manure  than  larger 

farmers ; they  till  more,  and  keep  less  cattle,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their  farms,  and  depend 
much  upon  lime  for  manure.  For  some  years  they  have  all  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  their 
cattle  in  houses  in  winter,  for  the  purpose  of  making  manure,  and  bettering  the  condition  of 

their  cattle.' — (Messrs.  Powell,  Roche,  and  Marshall-') “ I think  that  proper  attention  is 

not  given  to  the  dung-yards ; they  might  be  much  more  careful  in  preventing  manure  from 
washing  away,  and  in  collecting  weeds  and  refuse  of  all  sorts,  to  create  more  manure.” — 
(Mr.  Roche.) 

“ Relative  to  sea- weed  it  is  said  that  the  peasantry  pay  a royalty  for  all  that  they  cut  off  the 
rocks,  but  it  can  seldom  be  bought.,  as  that  weed  is  included  in  the  rent  of  the  farms  near  the 
shore.  They  can  get  what  is  drifted  ashore,  but  the  poor  people  must  buy  it  from  those  who 
have  the  shores.  The  price  is  sometimes  very  high,  but  it  depends  on  the  quantity  of  drift 
weed.  It  is  always  below  what  would  be  used  if  it  could  be  obtained.” — (Mr.  Marshall.) 

Mr.  Miles  says,  “ Near  Milltown  the  landowners  have  had  stones  brought  out  by  boats 

and  laid  in  the  sea,  that  sea-weed  may  grow  on  them  and  be  used  as  manure.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  quite  successful.  Sea-weed  under  such  circumstances  is  naturally  scarce.  The 
little  that  can  be  bought  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  £1  royalty  for  a boat-load  of  10  or  12  tons. 
That  quantity,  or  a little  more,  is  sufficient  for  an  acre,  with  the  assistance  of  some  sea-sand. 
A crop  of  wheat,  of  fair  quality,  will  be  had  after  potatoes  thus  manured.”  Sea-weed  is  used 
fresh ; it  assists  the  following  corn  crop,  but  it  is  not  thought  to  add  lasting  strength  to  land ; 
it  gives  a fair  quality  of  corn.” — (Mr.  Miles.) 

Farmers  in  this  barony  do  not  use  bones,  salt,  soot,  rape,  or  malt-dust,  as  manure.  Salt 
was  tried,  but  soon  given  up.  Sea-sand  is  used  very  extensively  on  the  coast  for  all  crops,  and 

is  carried  some  miles  into  the  country.  It  particularly  suits  bog  land. Mr.  Miles  says, 

“ Near  Milltown  sea-sand  is  used  extensively,  and  carried  some  distance  to  the  farmers  inland; 
the  banks  are  inexhaustible,  and  some  contain  about  75  per  cent,  of  shells.  The  sand  can  be 
brought  to  the  shore  of  my  farm  at  an  expense  of  l.y.  lOrf.  per  boat-load  of  eight  tons,  if  I find 
the  boat ; 40  or  50  tons  are  laid  on  an  acre,  and  must  be  renewed  with  every  course  of 
crops.  Coarse  herbage  will  be  much  improved  by  being  top-dressed  with  sand,  but  it  will 
not  produce  any  great  burden  of  grass.  There  is  generally  plenty  of  bog  to  mix  up,  and, 
with  lime,  it  makes  a capital  compost  for  brown  soil.  It  is  more  difficult  to  procure  earth  to 
mix  up  for  the  black  ground.” — (Messrs.  Roche,  Powell,  Sealy,  Marshall.) 

“ The  usual  fences  are  ditches,  double  and  single,  ancl  often  planted  on  the  top  with  gorse  or 

furze.” — (Messrs.  Roche,  Fitzgerald,  &c.) “Tenants  make  all  the  fences;  on  the  mountain 

farms  Mr.  Marshall  and  Lord  Headley  make  the  fences  on  their  properties,  but  many  land- 
lords do  not.” — (Messrs.  Roche,  Miles.) “ If  fences  are  once  well  made  the  repairs  are 

small.  It  is  not  expensive  to  repair  the  ditches ; the  state  of  the  fences,  however,  gives  rise  to 
litigation  ; they  are  not  sufficient  to  restrain  cattle  and  prevent  trespasses.  The  loss  from 
trespass  is  not  considerable ; the  tillage  ground  is  well  looked  after ; we  think  that  the  sums 
expended  in  litigation  arising  from  trespass  would  go  far  towards  improving  the  fences,  and 
making  them  much  more  capable  of  keeping  cattle  within  bounds ; good  double  ditches  are 

sufficient  to  do  that,  but  single  ones  are  not.” — (Messrs.  Powell,  Roche,  & c.) “ The 

amount  awarded  for  trespass  at  petty  sessions  in  the  barony  for  one  year  was  as  follows : — 


£.  s.  d. 

At  Castle  Island  petty  sessions 15  10 

Killorglin 000 

Tralee 3156 

Milltown 4100 


Total  in  the  barony £23  6 6 


The  amount  of  damage  from  trespass  is  ascertained  by  a sworn  valuator,  or  the  compensation 
is  levied  according  to  a scale  fixed  by  the  magistrates  at  the  quarter  sessions.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  gardens  of  the  poor  are  more  subject  to  trespass  than  others ; they  have  a 
smaller  extent  of  fence,  and  more  people  to  look  after  the  land.” — (Messrs.  Marshall,  Sealy, 
Powell.) 

“ Along  the  rivers  Maine  and  Flesk  there  is  much  land  that  is  often  flooded,  and  much 
damaged,  by  the  wearing  away  of  the  banks  by  floods.  That  land  is  now  meadow  and  pasture 
land.  The  farmers  are  often  obliged  to  cut  the  hay  at  unseasonable  times,  and  the  pasture 
ground  is  also  frequently  covered  with  gravel.  The  hay  is  coarse  and  sourer  in  consequence 
of  flooding.  Cattle  suffer  by  being  fed  entirely  on  such  hay,  and  it  is  sometimes  rendered 
uneatable  by  sand  and  gravel.  Loss  is  frequent ; the  hay  is  often  lost  or  injured  by  floods 
happening  in  summer  and  autumn.  Such  land,  if  it  was  not  subject  to  floods,  would  be  worth 
10,v.  per  acre  more  in  many  cases ; in  others,  where  it  has  been  embanked,  its  value  has  been 
doubled.  No  efforts  have  been  made  to  diminish  or  prevent  the  evil  of  flooding,  except  raising 
embankments  to  protect 'some  few  fields.” — (Messrs.  Miles,  Powell,  Roche,  Marshall,  &c.) 

“ The  course  of  the  rivers  could  not  be  so  improved  as  to  prevent,  floods  in  future.  The 

land  might  be  embanked,  and,  at  a moderate  expense,  made  secure.  Many  turns  in  the  rivers 
might  be  also  taken  off.  The  improvement  would  pay  cent.,  per  cent.,  and  more.  Many  land- 
lords have  made  embankments,  and  been  well  repaid  for  the  capital  laid  out ; the  value  of  the 
land  has  in  some  instances  been  doubled.” — (Messrs.  Roche,  Powell,  Twiss,  Marshall,  Mere- 
dith, Sealy.) It  is  further  stated  that  these  improvements  “ would  employ  some  hundreds 

of  labourers  for  years,  and  an  immense  number  of  acres  would  be  improved  and  rendered 
profitable.  The  course  of  the  rivers  where  such  improvements  could  be  made  is  many  miles 
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lono\”  The  witnesses  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  fevers  or  agues  are  prevalent  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  those  rivers.  Nothing  has  been  done  in  this  barony  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Drainage  Act  of  1801.  There  is  a great  quantity  of  wet  land  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  before  mentioned,  which  is  made  coarse  and  wet  by  constant  flooding,  and  also  on 
the  hills,  a great  portion  of  which  requires  draining.  We  may  say  that  a large  proportion  of 
the  barony  would  be  rendered  cultivatable  or  improved  by  draining. — (Messrs.  Powell,  Roche, 

Marshall,  Meredith.) The  witnesses  are  unable  to  make  a general  calculation  as  to  the’ 

expense  of  drainage  per  acre,  but  have  only  one  opinion  as  to  the  certainty  of  an  adequate 
return  being  obtained  for  any  capital  laid  out  in  draining.  It  is  said,  however,  that  “ there  are 
many  instances  in  which  the  landlord  would  find  impediments  arising  from  the  interference  of 
other  properties  and  tenancies,  and  that  if  means  could  be  devised  of  removing  such  obstruc- 
tion it  would  be  very  useful.  On  a part  of  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
lay  the  ground  dry,  to  carry  an  expensive  drain  through  some  ground  belonging  to  Judge  Day. 
These  two  proprietors  had  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  understanding  about  a work  which 
would  be  an  advantage  to  both  their  estates,  but,  if  either  ot  them  had  been  less  anxious  to 
improve  their  properties,  the  ground  of  both  must  have  remained  undrained. 

It  is  said  that,  “ If  draining  was  general  in  the  district,  employment  would  be  found  for 
all  the  able-bodied.  The  quantity  of  labour  required  to  do  it  efficiently  all  over  the  barony 
is  beyond  any  one’s  power  of  calculation ; of  course  the  improvement  would  permanently  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  employment  in  tillage. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  pp.  23,  24. 

The  barony  contains  80  acres  of  common;  of  woodland  (in  Shanid)  300  to  500  acres;  waste 
and  boo-  (in  Lower  Conello  East)  900  acres ; there  is  much  mountain  in  Shanid  uncultivated. 

— ( Baronial  Collector.) The  Irish  or  plantation  acre  is  the  measure  used  here— (Mr. 

Deely.) The  barony  contains  rather  more  tillage  than  grazing.  The  large  farms  are 

principally  grazing. — (Messrs.  Delmege,  Doge.) In  a tillage  farm  about  two-thirds  are  in 

tillage.— (Messrs.  Bouvenise,  Doge.) One  farmer,  Mr.  Ferguson,  has  regularly  above  100 

acres  in  tillage. — (Mr.  Bouvenize.) The  average  size  of  tillage  farms  is  from  20  to  30 

acres. — (Mr.  Shine.) The  proportion  occupied  as  feeding  land  varies  very  much.  Bally- 

hanlon  farm  is  250  acres  of  grazing  land. — (Messrs.  Bouvenize,  Shine.) A farm  of  300 

acres  of  mountain  land  is  not  uncommon. — (Mr.  O’Leary.) Grazing  farms  vary  from  40  to 

100  acres. — (Mr.  Delmege.) To  the  question  " What  is  the  proportion  which  the  dairy 

and  sheep  produce  bears  to  the  tillage  ?”  it  is  answered,  “ If  the  question  mean  the  quan- 
tities of  food  which  tillage,  dairy,  and  feeding,  would  give  on  the  same  land,  we  make  this  cal- 
culation We  take  an  acre  of  prime  land,  and  its  produce  in  potatoes,  28  barrels  of  64  stones, 
16  lbs.  to  the  stone,  will  be  sufficient  to  feed  one  man,  allowing  him  14  lbs.  per  day,  for  2,016  days. 
An  acre  of  wheat,  10  barrels,  of  20  stones  each,  14  lbs.  to  the  stone,  making  2,450  lbs.  of  flour 
of  all  kinds,  and  allowing  one-eighth  for  loss,  will  feed  a man,  at  2 lbs.  per  day,  for  1,225  days. 
An  acre  of  oats,  18  barrels  of  14  stones  each,  making  2,352  lbs.  of  meal,  allowing  one-third 
for  loss  will  feed  a man,  at  2|  lbs.  per  day,  for  940  days.  An  acre  of  prime  feeding  land  will 
increase  the  weight  of  one  beast  and  two  sheep,  during  a summer  and  a winter,  about  320  lbs., 
to  which  add  80"lbs.  of  suet  and  mutton  fat;  400 lbs.  of  meat  will  feed  a man,  at  1^ lb.  per 
day,  allowing  him  no  other  food,  for  266  days.  An  acre  of  prime  dairy  land  will  make  l|cwt., 
that  is,  168  lbs.  of  butter,  and  leave  skim-milk  and  butter-milk,  containing  a good  deal  of 
nourishment,  which  we  guess  to  be  almost  equal  to  half  that  contained  in  the  butter,  making 
the  whole  equal  to  252  lbs.  of  butter,  but  we  cannot  calculate  the  nourishment  contained  in  but- 
ter otherwise  than  by  saying  that  no  man  could  eat  as  great  a weight  of  butter  as  of  bacon  to 
bread  or  vegetables,  though  he  would  then  eat  somewhat  more  of  bread  and  vegetables.  Neither 
can  we  well  calculate  the  nourishment  in  a cow’s  milk  for  a year ; she  would  give  from  1,500 
to  2,000  quarts  of  milk  in  a year,  and  we  can  merely  guess  that  two  quarts  of  new  milk  per  day 
should  save  a large  proportion  of  a man’s  other  food  ; if  it  save  one-half,  which  must  be  the 
utmost,  2,000  quarts  of  milk  would  equal  500  days’  food.  Taking  all  this  into  consideration 
we  will  say  that,  as  nearly  as  we  can  tell,  an  acre  of  dairy  ground  will  give  food  for  400  days. 

If  the  question  means  the  value  of  the  produce,  an  acre  will  bring,  at  present  prices 


In  potatoes,  at  lid.  per  stone  . . . . . 11  4 0 

In  wheat,  at  1^.  per  stone  . . . . . 10  0 0 

In  oats,  at  lOd.  . . . . . • • 10  10  0 

In  meat,  giving  £7  for  a beast,  and  selling  it  at  £12,  and 

making  lOw  each  of  two  sheep  in  winter  . . . 6 0 0 

In  dairy  1£  cwt.  of  butter  at  £3,  and  half  the  value  in 

skimmed  milk  . . . . . . . 6 15  0 


— (Messrs.  Fitzgerald,  Mulcahy,  Deely.) The  average  size  of  mountain  dairy  farms  is  from 

50  to  250  acres. — (Mr.  Fitzgerald.) The  mountain  ground  is  black  earth  generally ; the 

lower  grounds  vary  from  strong  clay  to  light  arable  soil. — (Messrs.  Shine,  Delmege.) 

The  soil  is  gradually  deteriorating  from  constant  tillage  on  the  low  grounds.  Ihe 
mountain  land  is  coming  extensively  into  tillage  year  by  year. — (Messrs.  Shine,  Brown, 

Fitzgerald,  O’Leary.) Much  more  corn  is  grown  than  formerly,  and  the  produce  from 

cattle  and  sheep  is  decreasing  in  consequence ; there  is  no  increase  in  the  quantity  of  ca  e 
kept  on  the  low  ground. — (Messrs.  Shine,  Brown.)  . 

The  common  course  of  tillage  is  potatoes,  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  until  the  land  is  worn  ou  , 
clover  and  vetches  are  just  beginning  to  spread  among  farmers  generally. — (Messrs,  Switzer, 
Shine.) 
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The  price  of  wheat  per  barrel  was,  in  1833,  £1.  2s.  6 d.;  in  1834,  £1.  1#.  8d. ; in  1835,  Nature  and 

£1  Of.  10 d.  The  wheat  of  the  district  is  of  very  good  quality. — (Messrs.  Shine,  Deely.)  State  of 

There  is  no  fallowing  in  the  barony.  It  is  usual  to  weed  wheat  when  it  wants  it  much.  It  Agriculture. 

is  the  constant  custom  to  weed  oats  and  barley.  They  would  cost  from  2s.  to  4s.  per  acre  to  Munster. 

weed  them.— (Messrs.  Delmege,  Deely.) Wheat  is  brined  and  mixed  with  lime  to  County  Limerick. 

•prevent  smut,  and  that  is  thought  to  be  effectual. — (Mr.  Switzer .)  

Bluestone  is  now  and  then  put  into  the  brine.  The  witnesses  think  that  a proper  quantity  of  Examinations 
seed  is  usually  sown.  Farmers  both  roll  and  weed  their  crop  while  growing.  “ I think  small  taken  by 

inferior  farmers  sometimes  let  their  corn  stand  too  long.” — (Mr.  Brown.) Labouring  men  x] N'  Vaughan, Esq!" 

very  seldom  have  corn.  

Corn  is  often  threshed  immediately  after  being  cut  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  landlord  Barony 
and  other  creditors,  and  to  save  it  from  losses  by  vermin  ; in  late  years  the  best  price  has  been  Conello,  Lower. 

aot  immediately  after  harvest.— {Meehan,  Shine,  &c.) During  those  years,  of  course,  — — — 

farmers  have  not  sustained  any  loss  by  threshing  immediately.  Corn  is  generally  sold  by  Grazing  orops. 
sample,  sometimes  at  market,  and  sometimes  taken  to  mills  and  distilleries.  Mode  °‘  Culture. 

The  smallest  farmers  do  not  keep  any  corn  for  their  own  consumption. — (Mr.  Condon,  &c.) 

Clover,  vetches,  trefoil,  rye-grass,  & c.,  are  beginning  to  be  sown  by  all  sorts  of  farmers.  Artificial  Grasses 
Turnips  and  mangel-wurzel  are  very  seldom  grown.  No  new  plants  have  been  recently  and  Roots, 
introduced. 

The  peasantry,  it  is  said,  know  the  advantage  of  an  alternation  of  crops,  but  have  not  ground 
nor  capital  enough  to  let  them  grow  grass,  and  put  off  corn  and  potato  crops. — (Mr.  Delmege.) 

Some  few  are  beginning  to  sow  clover. — (Mr.  Condon.) 

In  1834  there  was  a partial  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  but  there  has  been  no  considerable 
failure  of  that  crop  since  1821. — '(Messrs.  Switzer,  Brown.) 

The  same  seed  is  planted  year  after  year,  until  it  shows  signs  of  failing,  when  it  is 
changed : the  best  seed  is  brought  from  new-tilled  ground.— (Messrs.  Condon,  Deely.)—- — , 

Small  holders  are  often  deficient  in  money  to  procure  seed ; but  it  is  said  “ potatoes  are  not 
then  at  a high  price,  though  the  credit  price  is  the  highest  always.”  Cup  and  white  potatoes 
are  the  descriptions  cultivated ; white  potatoes  are  spreading,  because  they  grow  on  worse 
land,  and  are  more  productive,  though  they  are  a worse  kind.— (Messrs.  Brown,  Switzer.) 

There  is  no  difference  in  quality  between  potatoes  sown  for  the  grower’s  consumption 

and  those  produced  for  sale.  The  growth  of  potatoes  has  increased  with  the  population,  but 
not  from  any  increase  of  manure. — (Messrs.  Condon,  Delmege,  Doge.)— — Burning  land  is 
not  more  general  than  formerly,  the  laws  and  the  landlords  being  against  it ; but  farmers 
bum  wherever  they  can. 

On  50  acres  of  land,  all  ploughed,  five  men’s  work  through  the  year  would  be  sufficient. — Effect  of  Tillage  on 

(Mr.  Brown.) On  a farm  of  100  acres,  having  50  usually  tilled,  the  labour  of  six  men  the  Demand  for  La- 

through  the  year  would  be  enough.— (Messrs.  Brown,  Studdart.) In  fair  arable  land  bour- 

three  or  four  horses  would  work  50  acres  of  plough  ground. — (Messrs.  Brown,  Shine,  Delmege, 

Switzer.) Mr.  William  Mulcahy  says  one  pair  of  horses,  kept  in  good  order,  is  enough 

for  50  acres  of  ploughed  ground.  The  farmers  would  want  some  help  in  very  awkward 
sowing  seasons.  The  horses  of  very  small  farmers  are  often  weak,  and  out  of  condition. 

Grazing  farmers  are  in  general  men  of  some  capital,  and  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Grazing  Land. 
There  is  feeding  land  of  very  fine  quality  here,  and  the  richest  land  would  be  kept  for  fat- 
tening cattle.  Grazing  farms  of  the  first  quality  feed  at  the  rate  of  one  beast  to  the  acre 
during  the  summer ; 20  or  30  head  of  young  cattle  might  be  kept  on  50  acres  in  winter,  or 

two  sheep  to  the  acre. — (Mr.  Condon,  & c.) The  average  weight  of  a beast  fed  to  the  acre, 

during  summer,  is  about  5 or  6 cwt. ; fat  sheep  average  20  lbs.  a quarter,  but  they  would  not 
get  to  that  weight  in  wintering. — (Messrs.  Deely,  Condon,  Shine.) Grazing  land  has  de- 

creased during  the  last  five  years,  but  now  some  persons  are  turning  their  ground  back  into 
grass,  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  corn ; farmers,  too,  are  generally  sowing  clover  in 
some  degree,  which  makes  more  grass  land.  No  green  crops  for  feeding  are  grown.  It  is 
usual  to  break  up  portions  of  old  grass  land  for  con  acres.  In  some  places  the  landlords  pre- 
vented this.— (Mr.  Condon,  & c.) “ I have  seen  land  worth  40.y.  an  acre  broken  up  for  con 

acre  potatoes.” — (Mr.  Shine,  Mr.  Condon.) 

From  £8  to  £10  an  acre  is  charged  for  each  of  the  two  crops  of  potatoes.  The  second 
crop  is  the  best ; if  only  one  crop  is  let  not  more  than  £6  would  be  given  for  the  crop  of  the 

first  year. — (Messrs.  Shine,  Delmege.) After  the  second  crop  of  potatoes  a crop  of  wheat 

without  manure  is  grown,  and  then  a crop  of  oats  and  barley,  and  then  the  potatoes  again. 

All  these  crops  would  be  good  on  such  land  if  burned ; if  not  burned  the  first  crop  of  potatoes 
would  not  be  so  good,  perhaps  the  corn  hardly  so  good,  but  the  land  would  be  stronger  after 

the  first  four  crops. — (Messrs.  Condon,  Deely.) When  a labourer  gets  turf  ground  for  con 

acre  he  begins  to  skim  and  burn  it  in  April  (at  his  own  cost).  If  he  gets  manured  plough- 
ground  he  begins  to  plant  the  potatoes  in  May. — (Messrs.  Shine,  Bouvenize.)  - He  is 

expected  to  pay  the  rent  at  Christmas. — (Mr.  Deely.) Potato  land,  unless  it  is  moory 

black  ground,  is  always  sown  with  wheat. 

Wherever  grassland  is  converted  into  tillage,  of  course  it  affords  additional  employment  to  Effect  of  Grazing  on 
labourers.  On  a grazing  farm  one  labourer  is  employed  to  50  acres.  (Messrs.  Brown,  the  Employment  of 

Studdart.) Three  men  would  cut  the  hay  and  do  the  whole  business  of  100  acres.  (Mr.  a 0111  • 

Fitzgerald.)  ..  . 

Cabins  are  generally  placed  by  the  road-side  for  convenience;  when  one  is  to  be  built  a farmer  State  of  the  Labour- 
usually  chooses  some  piece  of  waste  land  or  inconveniently-shaped  corner  to  place  it  in.  (Mr.  er  on  Grazing 
O'Connor.) — —We  think  that  the  few  labourers  who  live  in  rich  grazing  districts  are  better  oft  *arms- 
than  those  in  tillage  districts  ; there  is  no  harvest  or  occasional  labour  there,  and  no  inducement 
to  labourers  who  cannot  get  some  employment  to  remain  there. — (Messrs.  O Leary,  Fitzgerald, 

Mulcahy.) 
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No  land  has  been  converted  here  of  late  years  from  tillage  to  grass,  but,  as  it  has  been  before 
said,  the  reverse  process  has  taken  place.  Farmers  are  just  beginning  to  sow  clover,  but  not 
with  a view  to  letting  the  land  remain  in  grass.  “ I am  now  turning  tillage  land  into  grass,  on 

account  of  the  low  prices  of  corn.” — (Mr.  Power.) Supposing  wheat  to  be  £1  per  barrel,  or 

Is.  per  stone,  and  beef  £2  per  cwt.,  it  is  said  at  those  prices  feeding  would  pay  well,  and  every 
tillage  farmer  would  soon  be  ruined.”  On  the  supposition  of  oats  being  at  8v.  6 d.  for  14  stones 
and  barley  at  11s.  Qd.  for  16  stones,  bere  at  12s.  6 d.,  wool  at  £1.  5s.  per  stone,  mutton  at  6 d 
per  pound,  and  lambs  at  £1  each,  it  is  said  no  one  could  grow  oats  or  barley  at  those  prices.  If 
the  land  was  fit  for  sheep,  a few  years  would  cause  a great  deal  of  ploughed  land  to  be  turned 
gradually  into  sheep  pasture,  as  those  prices  for  wool  and  mutton  are  much  above  the  average 
Of  course,  by  such  an  extensive  change  as  would  take  place,  a great  many  labourers  must  be 
thrown  out  of  employment.  With  respect  to  the  proportional  quantities  of  labour  required  by 
grazing  and  tillage  it  is  said  a tillage  farm  employs  one  man  to  every  10  acres  under  plough, 
a grazing  farm  employs  about  one  man  to  every  50  acres ; if  it  is  a dairy  farm  it  would  empW 

in  addition,  about  two  women  to  every  50  acres. — (Messrs.  Shine,  Condon,  Brown.) lqr’ 

Power  rates  the  labour  required  in  tillage  much  higher;  he  says  that  a man  would  be  required  to 
every  5 acres.  “ I would  allow  £1  10s.  an  acre,  or  nearly  50  days’  labour,  on  each  acre  under 
plough.  I cannot  tell  how  an  English  farmer  can  till  his  land  with  less,  or  how  he  could  pay 
£4.  4s.  a-year  per  Irish  acre  for  labour,  reckoning  wages  in  England  at  10s.  a-week.”  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  would  require  one  man  to  every  six  acres  ploughed,  calculating  lime-burning,  and 
getting  and  drawing  sea-mud,  sand,  and  weed.  Mr.  William  Mulcahy  does  not  think  that  so 
much  would  be  wanted  ; he  calculates  that  2,000  days’  work  would  be  fully  sufficient  for  50 
acres  under  plough,  which  is  40  days  to  each  acre,  or  one  man  to  eight  acres. 

“ Small  farmers  sometimes  have  both  orchards  and  kitchen-gardens,  but  more  frequently 
kitchen-gardens ; they  let  the  orchards  to  men  who  make  cider,  and  they  bring  the  garden- 
stuff  to  market.” — (Mr.  Powell.) 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  management  of  dairies  between  the  lowlands  and  the  mountain 

districts. — (Mr.  Fitzgerald.) A dairy  farmer  employs  hardly  any  men ; he  must  keep  one 

woman  to  every  10  cows. — (Messrs.  Deely,  Shine.) He  must  keep  a woman  to  every 

seven  cows,  and  they  will  feed  the  pigs  and  calves. — (Mr.  Fitzgerald.) 

Butter  produced  here  is  generally  of  the  first  quality. — (Mr.  Deely.) In  Shanid 

the  butter  is  of  the  second  quality. — (Mr.  Fitzgerald.)- — -Butter  is  packed  after  each 
churning.  The  mai-kets  are  Cork  and  Limerick,  to  which  places  it  is  conveyed  in  carts. 
“No  alteration  in  the  mode  of  saving  butter  has  taken  place  here,  but  more  care  is  used 

every  year  in  making  it,  and  the  quality  is  improving.” — (Mr.  Deehy.) The  witnesses  do 

not  know  whether  the  inferiority  of  the  Irish  to  the  Dutch  butter  is  owing  to  the  mode  of 
saving  and  packing  the  former. 

There  is  no  cheese  made  in  this  barony. 

There  are  a good  many  sheep  kept  in  this  district.  Grazing  farmers  in  general  keep  sheep 

as  well  as  cattle. — (Messrs.  Deely,  Shine,  Bridgeman.) A large  coarse  breed  of  sheep  is 

the  one  generally  in  use.  There  was  very  little  change  in  the  quantity  of  breeding  stock 
until  within  the  last  two  years,  when  the  high  price  of  wool  induced  people  to  keep  more 
breeding  ewes. — (Mr.  Bridgeman.) 

A great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  breed  of  sheep  on  the  mountains. — (Mr. 

Fitzgerald.) The  gently  often  bring  in  rams  of  improved  breeds,  and,  when  they  have 

used  them,  sell  them  to  neighbouring  farmers,  and  the  breed  has  been  thus  much  improved. 

— (Messrs.  Bridgeman,  Deely,  Switzer.) The  new  sheep  are  larger  than  the  old  ones, 

but  the  wool  is  much  the  same  in  quality. — (Mr.  Bridgeman.) The  new  sheep  are  larger, 

and  have  both  longer  and  finer  wool. — (Mr.  Fitzgerald.) Store  wethers  are  sent  to  the 

market,  by  the  farmers  a year,  or  perhaps  two,  earlier  than  formerly. — (Mr.  Fitzgerald.) 

Rams  are  not  hired,  they  are  either  bought  or  bred.  Fat  sheep  are  sent  to  the  market  at  18 

months’  old. — (Mr.  Rees.) Store  wethers  at  two  and  three  years  old. — (Mr.  Fitzgerald.) 

Small  farmers  keep  a very  few  sheep  for  the  sake  of  the  wool ; it  cannot  answer  to  a 

farmer  holding  under  15  or  20  acres  to  keep  sheep  as  a farming  stock. — (Mr.  Switzer.) 

There  is  here  no  folding  of  sheep  on  land. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  land  too  wet  to  keep  sheep  on. — (Messrs.  O'Leary,  Fitzgerald.) 
Small  farmers  cannot  afford  to  drain.  The  rot  is  not  general  in  this  barony. 

The  price  of  wool  has  been  about  £1.  2s.  per  stone  of  16  lbs.  for  the  last  three  years.  The 
weight  of  the  clip  is  about  6 lbs.  per  sheep  on  good  land. — (Mr.  Bridgeman.) 

There  has  been  a great  improvement  in  the  breed  of  cattle  within  the  last  ten  years. — 

(Messrs.  M‘Coy,  Fitzgei-ald.) “ No  new  kind  has  been  generally  introduced.” — (Mr. 

Deely.) “The  Irish  cattle  are  more  common  and  more  esteemed  than  English  breeds.” — 

(Messrs.  O’Brien,  Macguire.) — — " We  cross  the  Irish  cow  with  both  long  and  short  horned 

bulls.” — (Mr.  O'Leary.) “Farmers  do  not  use  oxen  for  agricultural  purposes ; they  did 

fifteen  years  ago,  but  now  horses  are  much  cheaper  than  they  were  then.” — (Messrs.  O'Brien, 

Healy.) “ Bulls  are  not  let,  except  when  a gentleman  may  have  a new  sort  of  bull,  and 

charge  2s.  6 d.  each  cow.” — Mr.  Deely.) “ The  Irish  breed  suits  the  district  better  than 

any  other ; we  think  it  is  more  hardy. — (Mr.  Deely,  8cc.) “ The  value  of  a good  bull  is 

about  £8  or  £10.” — (Mr.  Magner.) “ The  price  of  a good  breeding  cow  would  be  about 

£10  or  £12.” — (Messrs.  Iiealy,  Shine.) “ Cattle  for  feeding  are  in  general  bought  at 

country  fairs ; farmers  often  feed  their  old  milch  cows.  The  principal  breeding  is  to  supply 
dairy  farmers.” — (Messrs.  Deely,  Shine,  &e.) 

“We  think  a less  number  of  cattle  are  fattened  now  than  formerly.  I know  farms  where 

butter  is  now  made,  and  where  cattle  were  fed  formerly. — (Mr.  Deely.) “The  ordinary 

weight  of  beasts  when  fat  is  about  6 cwt. ; cattle  are  fit  for  slaughter  at  three  years  old  and 
upwards.” — (Mr.  Rees.) 
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„ Artificial  feeding  is  not  very  common,  nor  has  it  increased,  but  some  farmers  feed  cattle  Nature  and 

nntifoes  and  hay  in  the  winter.” — (Mr.  Rees.) “ I think  more  cattle  were  stall-fed  ten  State  of 

0”are  ago  than  now.— (Mr.  Condo n.) Farmers  often  take  meadow  grounds  to  get  winter  AmmM. 

foTder  • but  the  larger  farmers  have  meadows  on  their  own  farms.  The  smaller  farmers  are  Munster. 
now  beginning  to  cut  their  own  clover  for  hay.  All  meadows  are  precarious  as  respects  both  County  Limerick. 

the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  hay. — “ Store  bullocks  are  not  housed  in  winter,  nor  are  

younger  stock ; in-calved  heifers  are  also  in  general  left  out.” — There  is  no  want  felt  of  Examinations 
Ladings  for  cattle  that  should  bo  housed.  ......  . w.J.SSsIsq. 

The  price  of  cattle  has  not  increased  of  late  years ; it  is  about  the  same  now  that  it  was  tour  T N Vaughan,  Esq. 

years  aco. — (IVlr.  Rees.)  ...  «■  

‘V  jt  jg0 said  that  the  Irish  breed  of  dairy  cows  is  the  most  approved  in  this  district. — (Messrs.  Barony 

Condon,  Deely.) However,  it  is  said  by  other  witnesses  that  the  breed  most  approved  of  Conello,  Lower. 

is  a cross  with  new  bulls  of  various  kinds.  The  Irish  cow  is  as  good  a milker,  but  sells  - — - 

worse  afterwards  to  feed.— (Messrs.  M‘Coy,  Fitzgerald.) Dairy  cows  are  bred  in  this  *eeding- 

district.  The  Irish  breed,  which  is  most  generally  esteemed,  from  being  thought  to  suit  the  Prlce- 
climate,  has  not  been  commonly  changed  or  improved.  The  Kerry  cow  is  used  for  dairies  in  Dairy  Cows, 
hilly  districts.  Other  breeds  have  not  been  much  tried.  As  to  the  quantity  of  milk  given,  it 
is  said,  for  the  first  four  months  after  calving,  a dairy  would  average  10  imperial  quarts  per 
day  from  each  cow.  The  cows  would  not  give  more  than  six  quarts  per  day  for  three  months 
after  that,  and  they  are  dry  for  four  months  in  the  year. — (Messrs.  Condon,  Deely,  Shine, 

Rees.) The  average  quantity  of  butter  from  one  cow  in  the  year  is  about  1£  ewt.  There 

are  some  very  superior  lands,  which  will  give  2 cwt.,  and  some  poor  ground  that  does  not  yield 
1 cwt. — (Messrs.  Condon,  Culhane,  Deely.) 

The  houses  occupied  by  dairy  farmers  are  larger  and  more  comfortable  than  those  occupied  Farm-buildings. 

by  farmers  in  general.— (Mr.  Deely,  &c.) The  buildings  are  in  general  kept  in  good  order, 

for  the  farmer’s  own  sake ; it  is  a matter  of  importance  to  him  that  they  should  be  so.  Light 
and  air  are  excluded  from  dairies;  their  construction  is  well  fitted  for  their  purpose. — 

(Mr.  Deely,  &c.) 

Rents  are  about  the  same  now  that  they  were  five  years  ago.— (Messrs.  Deely,  Condon,  Rents. 

Power.) Most  of  the  barony  is  held  under  leases ; if  any  farm,  of  any  size,  let  five  years 

ago,  were  now  vacant,  the  same  money  would  be  offered  for  it.  We  know  many  estates  held 
at  will,  but  cannot  name  more  than  one  where  any  reduction  has  been  made.— (Messrs.  O'Leary, 

Fitzgerald,  Mulcaliy,  M‘Coy.) Some  landlords  have  reduced  their  rents  during  the  last 

two  years,  but  no  alteration  has  been  made  for  the  last  10  years  by  landlords  in  general. 

Reductions  have  not  taken  place  equal  to  the  reductions  in  England,  because,  it  is  said,  there 
is  so  much  more  competition  for  land  here,  there  being  no  other  mode  of  employing  time, 

labour,  or  money.— (Messrs.  O'Leary,  Fitzgerald,  M‘Coy.) We  can  name  some  landlords 

who  have  reduced  their  rents  : — 

Mr.  Waller  has  reduced  ....  33  per  cent. 

Mr.  Maunsell  „ ....  25  „ 

M.  White  „ ....  33 

These  reductions  have  been  made  several  years.  Mr.  Dickson  reduced  to  one  tenant  last  year 
15  per  cent.  Lord  Buckingham  reduced  two  years  ago  20  per  cent.  Mr.  George  Tuthill, 

two  years  ago,  20  per  cent. — (Messrs.  Brown,  Condon,  Shine,  Delmege,  Doge.) Corn  and 

cattle  are  the  productions  on  which  farmers  rely  for  payment  of  their  rents.  A low  dairy  farm 
would  pay  as  high  a rent  per  acre  as  a feeding  farm ; it  might  average  10,?.  per  acre  more  than 
a tillage  farm,  but  the  farm  is  generally  of  a mixed  nature,  containing  both  pasture  and  cultiva- 
tion.— (Mr.  Deely.) Farms  are  measui'ed  by  the  acre.  The  quantity  of  land  waste  from 

fences,  corners,  &c.,  is  about  the  same  as  elsewhere.  Rent  is  paid  for  all  the  waste.  Perhaps  the 
amount,  including  what  is  caused  by  roads  and  fences,  might  average  5 per  cent,  on  the  whole 

quantity  of  land. — (Messrs.  Switzer,  Hayes,  Delmege.) There  are  not  many  useless  ditches 

left  standing ; farmers  dig  them  down,  to  use  as  manures. 

Lime  is  used  very  much  in  the  mountain  districts,  but  not  in  the  lowlands.  Sea-weed  is  Manures, 
carried  four  or  five  miles  inland.  Sea-sand  is  used  near  the  coast,  and  the  town  manure  is  used 


immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns. 

Lime  is  burned  with  culm  (small  coal)  in  the  low  ground,  and  with  turf  in  the  mountains.  Lime. 

Many  persons  use  lime,  but  cannot  afford  to  lay  on  the  quantity  which  they  know  would  be 
advantageous.  There  is  a great  plenty  of  limestone  in  the  low  grounds,  but  fuel  is  scarce  and 
dear  in  the  mountains  ; there  is  an  abundance  of  turf,  but  no  limestone  within  from  three  to  six 
miles.  Mr.  Deely  says,  “ This  year  I saw  a farmer  bringing  lime  to  his  land ; he  told  me  that  he 
wished  he  could  afford  to  lay  on  what  it  wanted,  but  he  brought  it  eight  miles.  His  land  would 
not  give  him  a proper  crop  with  less  than  80  ban-els  an  acre,  but  he  should  be  able  to  lay  only 
30  on  it.” 

Landlords  never  prevent  tenants  from  opening  limestone  quarries. 

“ Landlords  very  seldom  permit  the  soil  to  be  burned,  except  on  coarse  rough  ground.  Turf  Burning  Land, 
is  never  brought  as  manure  from  one  piece  of  ground  to  another;  but  I know  instances  of 
farmers,  when  leaving  part  of  their  land,  taking  soil  off'  it  to  the  land  which  they  were  retain- 
ing.”— (Mr.  Maunsell.) On  boggy,  moory  land,  burning  is  a useful  mode  of  culture  ; on 

other  land  it  is  detrimental,  and  not  permitted. — (Mr.  Blennerhasset.) “Tenants  are 

restrained  by  covenant  and  penalty  from  burning  land  ; I have  myself  put  such  covenants  into 
leases.  The  law  is  enforced  against,  those  who  burn  land.  A man  was  fined  £40  at  the  last 
petty  sessions.” — (Mr.  Blennerhasset.)  Mr.  Massey  says,  “ Their  note  is  generally  got  for 
the  amount  of  the  damage,  and  is  held  over  them  until  they  manure  the  land  and  bring  it  to 
its  original  state.”  Much  less  care  is  taken  by  life-tenants  than  by  owners  with  respect  to 
burning  the  land.  Mr.  Massey  says,  “On  a farm  of  mine,  containing  upwards  of  70  acres. 
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where  the  proprietor  in  tail  had  only  a life-interest  in  it,  he  permitted  the  tenants  to  burn  near 
60  acres  of  the  70,  and  after  two  or  three  years  they  emigrated  to  America,  taking  with  them 

from  £1,000  to  £1,500.”  “ Burning  lessens  the  value  of  land  very  much  for  many  years.” 

(Mr.  M amis  ell.) 

Animal  manure  is  procured  from  the  towns.  It  is  scraped  together  by  poor  people  in  the 
streets,  and  sells  at  about  1j.  6 d.  for  a load  of  lOcwt.  Mail-coach  stable  manure  sells  at 

from  2s.  to  2s.  6 d.  for  a load  of  12  cwt. — (Messrs.  Delmege,  Deely.) The  smallest 

farmers  keep  their  cattle  up  in  winter,  for  the  sake  of  making  manure. — (Messrs.  Condon 

Delmege.) But  such  a person  is  not  able  to  collect  a sufficient  quantity  from  his  own 

ground.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  collection  or  saving  of  manure.  Holes  and  pits  are 
commonly  made  to  hold  manure  and  water,  and  every  thing  that  is  serviceable  is  thrown  into 
them. 

" A royalty  is  paid  for  sea-weed ; the  owners  of  the  land  in  general  collect  it,  and  sell  it 

I have  paid  4?.  per  load  of  16  cwt.  for  liberty  to  collect  it  on  the  rock.” — (E.  Cummins.) J 

On  the  sea-coast  in  Shanid  the  right  to  the  sea-weed  is  usually  let  with  the  adjoining  farms 
If  a stranger  wants  sea- weed  he  pays  a royalty  of  about  1j.  9 d.  for  each  load  of  15  cwt.  that 
he  cuts  off  the  rocks  ; if  he  buys  it  ready  cut  it  will  cost  him  3s.  per  load : sea-weed  is  very 

limited  in  quantity. — (Messrs.  Fitzgerald,  Mulcahy,  O'Leary.) Sea-weed  is  used  fresh  • 

It  gives  a good  crop  of  potatoes,  and  a moderate  crop  of  wheat. — (Messrs.  Deely,  Cummins.) 

“ Sea-sand,  and  particularly  sea-mud,  or  ‘sea-dob,1  as  it  is  here  called,  are  extensively  used 
in  Shanid,  near  the  sea-coast.  The  latter  has  come  into  general  use  within  20  years,  and  is 
unlimited  in  supply,  but  of  heavy  carriage.  I could  manure  an  acre 

With  sea-clob,  sand,  or  lime,  for £8 

With  sea-weed  for £4 

With  town  manure £8 

if  I could  procure  them  all  within  a mile  or  two  of  my  farm. — (Messrs.  Mulcahy,  Fitzgerald.) 

Whenever  earth  can  be  got  for  composts  it  is  always  made  use  of ; bog  earth  is  bought 

and  mixed  up  whenever  there  is  an  opportunity.  “ I have  given  £1.  10s.  per  acre  for  boo- 
that  is  not  worth  10s.,  and  I am  now  bringing  it,  mixed  with  a light  sandy  marl  which  it 
lies  on,  to  my  farm,  which  is  three  miles  distant.  The  owner  of  the  bog  has  objected  to  my 
carting  any  of  it  away.” — (Mr.  Culhane.) 

The  fences  here  are  single  ditches,  bad  dry  walls,  and  a few  thorn  hedges ; the  meerings  are 
made  by  the  tenant.  Fences  are  a source  of  some  expense,  but  not  very  great ; walls  are  the 
least  expensive,  and  single  ditches  the  most. — (Mr.  Condon.) There  is  no  subject  that  occu- 

pies the  time  of  the  magistrates  at  petty  sessions  more  than  disputes  arising  from  the  state  of 
fences ; quarrels  are  also  frequent  from  the  same  cause. — (Mr.  Maunsell.) Losses  from  tres- 

passes of  cattle  are  not  considerable ; the  fields  are  very  well  watched.  There  is  so  large  a portion 

of  the  ground  in  tillage,  that  there  are  few  cattle  to  trespass. — (Mr.  Blennerhasset.) The 

amount  awarded  at  petty  sessions  in  the  barony  for  trespasses  of  cattle,  within  one  year,  was  as 
follows : — ■ 

£.  s.  d. 

At  Rathkeal  petty  sessions  ....  0 13  6 including  costs. 

Shanagolden 1211  3^  ditto. 

Glin  Manor  Court 0 0 0~ 

Askeaton  petty  sessions 0 0 0 


Total  . . . . £13  4 

The  amount  of  damage  from  trespass  is  ascertained  by  valuators.  The  gardens  of  the  poor 
are  not  much  subject  to  trespass,  there  are  so  many  children  in  general  to  protect  them. 

There  is  some  iand,  but  not  very  much,  along  the  course  of  the  rivers,  which  is  subject  to 
floods.  The  best  quality  of  hay  is  produced  on  some  of > the  flooded  grounds:  there 

is  coarse  hay  grown  on  the  most  hollow  parts.— (Mr.  Condon.) “ Loss  from  floods 

is  common:  five  years  ago  I had  my  hay  washed  away;  I expect  to  lose  by  floods 

every  three  or  four  years.”— (Mr.  Shine.) “ The  value  of  the  land  subject  to  inundation 

is  about  £2  per  acre.  If  drained  it  would  be  worth  £3  per  acre.”— (Mr.  Doge.) “ I 

think  it  would  be  worth  £4.”— (Mr.  Shine.) Banks  have  been  made  to  keep  the  water 

out.  “ I think  there  are  several  obstructions  in  the  river  between  Rathkeal  and  Askeaton 
which  might  be  removed,  and  their  removal  would  lessen  the  danger  from  floods.— (Mr. 

Condon.) Fevers  or  agues  are  not  more  prevalent  near  the  river  than  elsewhere.  No  attempt 

has  been  made  to  improve  the  river  under  the  provision  of  the  Drainage  Act  of  1801.  There 

are  900  acres  of  bog,  but  not  much  other  wet  land  in  the  district.— (Mr.  Deely.) Almost 

all  the  surface  of  the  mountains,  say  20,000  acres,  is  wet ; and  by  being  drained  would  be  fit  for 

tillage. — (Mr.  O'Leary.) There  are  not  many  impediments  to  drainage  from  tenures. 

T here  are  300  acres  of  bog  near  Rathkeal,  principally  under  lease,  which  might  be  drained  at 
a moderate  expense,  and  would  be  of  great  value  as  turbaries ; at  present,  turf  is  brought  eight 
or  nine  Irish  miles  to  Rathkeal  and  its  neighbourhood ; 100  men  would  drain  this  bog  in  two 

or  three  months. — (Messrs.  Condon,  Deely,  Doge.) We  believe  that  there  is  a great  deal 

of  draining  in  the  private  properties  on  the  mountainous  parts  which  would  repay  the  outlay. 
Those  properties  in  general  belong  to  large  proprietors.— (Messrs.  Condon,  Deely,  O'Brien.) 

Improvement  by  drainage  would,  of  course,  particularly  in  the  mountain  districts,  perma- 
nently increase  the  quantity  of  employment  in  tillage. 
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For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  25.  Nature  and 

State  of 
Agriculture. 


Munster. 
County  Limerick. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Barony  Coshlea. 


The  plantation  acre  is  the  measure  used  here.  The  barony  is  about  equally  divided  between 
tillage  and  grazing  farms : on  the  hills  the  greater  part  is  ploughed ; in  the  low  lands  the 
quantity  ploughed  is  frequently  confined  to  what  is  sufficient  to  supply  ^the  farmer  and  his 
labourers  with  potatoes.  The  average  size  of  tillage  farms  is  under  20  acres,  not  more  than 
from  30  to  50  acres  being  held  in  tillage  by  any  farmer.  It  is  said,  however,  that  “ several 
have  some  hundred  acres  of  land.”  The  major  part  of  a farm  in  the  low  ground  is  occupied 
in  grazing  dairy  cows.  Mr.  Roche,  a grazier,  holds  nearly  600  acres,  part  of  it.  being  in  the 
barony  of  Coshlea.  Pie  tills  about  50  acres.  The  average  size  of  grazing  farms  is  stated  to  be 
“ from  20  to  80  acres.”  Very  few  milch  cattle  are  kept  on  the  mountains ; the  land  there  is 
chiefly  grazed  by  dry  stock.  The  soil  in  the  low  land  is  a very  rich  strong  loam,  lying  on 
limestone  or  clay ; on  the  hills  the  soil  is  thin,  and  lies  on  rock  or  clay.  The  soil  here  is  im- 
proving from  the  manure  laid  on  it,  and  from  its  being  allowed  to  rest.  Some  old  pastures  have 
been  improved  by  being  broken  up,  and  being  again  laid  down  in  grass.  A mixed  system  of  farm- 
ing is  practised  by  most  farmers,  grazing,  feeding,  and  tillage,  being  followed  on  the  same  farm. 

Upon  the  point,  whether  the  sum-total  of  all  kinds  of  produce  raised  in  the  barony  is  greater 
at  present  than  it  was  formerly,  it  is  said,  “ The  low  land  is  certainly  more  valuable  to  a 
farmer  than  it  was  20  years  ago ; it  gives  a greater  produce  of  whatever  it  is  applied  to.  More 
butter  is  made,  and  more  land  ploughed,  but  fewer  cattle  are  fed  than  formerly.  The  hills 
have  been  made  more  productive  by  having  parts  brought  into  cultivation.  On  the  low  land 
a great  extent  has  been  drained,  which  has  much  improved  the  pastures  and  meadows.” 

The  usual  course  of  tillage  is  stated  to  be  “ potatoes  on  ley  ground,  followed  by  a second  Tillage, 
crop  of  potatoes  with  manure ; then  wheat,  and  seeded  with  oats,  or  left  to  produce  a natural 
sod.”  A small  part  of  each  farm  on  the  low  ground  is  tilled ; the  major  part  is  grazed  by  dairy 
cows  or  by  feeding  beasts ; a very  few  sheep  are  kept  with  milch  cows,  and  about  one  sheep 
to  every  feeding  beast. — (Messrs.  Cleary,  Roche,  Hinchy,  &c.) 

The  price  of  wheat  grown  in  this  district  was,  in  1833,  from  £1.  Is.  to  £1.  6s.  per  barrel  of  Grain  Crops. 

20  stone  (14  lbs.  to  the  stone).  The  price,  in  1834,  was  from  £1  to  £1.  4s  • in  1835,  from 
16s.  to  18s. 

Summer  fallowing  is  not  practised  here : it  is  usual  to  weed  the  corn  crops  pretty  well  at  the  Mode  of  Culture, 
latter  end  of  May ; it  costs  about  2s.  6 d.  per  acre ; the  inferior  farmers  do  not  weed  their  corn 
sufficiently.  Wheat  seed  is  in  general  bruised,  which  is  supposed  to  be  pretty  effectual  as  a pre- 
ventive of  smut ; some  farmers  are  now  beginning  to  use  brimstone  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
supposed  that  a proper  quantity  of  seed  is  usually  sown;  the  quantity  is  regulated  by  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  poor  land  requiring  most.  Rollers  are  not  common,  but  the  advantage  of 
using  them  is  known  by  everybody.  Those  who  have  not  rollers  break  the  hard  lumps  with 
wooden  mallets.  It  is  thought  that  the  crops  are  cut  at  a proper  time,  and  not  allowed  to  get 
over-ripe.  The  peasantry  do  not  neglect  the  cutting  of  their  own  crops  in  order  to  earn  wages  for 
others ; they  always  take  care  of  their  own  corn  first,  but  the  wife  and  children  are  often 
able  to  secure  the  crop  without  the  assistance  of  their  father.  They  sow  also  at  a proper 
time.  The  witnesses  do  not  think  that  the  sowing  “ is  ever  disadvantageous^  neglected 
by  the  peasantry.”  The  labourer  who  grows  corn  always  makes  it  part  of  the  bargain  with 
his  employer  that  he  shall  be  allowed  to  attend  to  his  own  crops  at  the  right  time ; in  an 
extreme  case  he  could  get  help  from  some  neighbours.  It  is  very  common  to  thresh  out 
corn  immediately  after  harvest  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  rent.  In  late  years  those  who 
have  threshed  and  sold  their  corn  immediately  after  harvest  have  got  the  best  price ; formerly' 
the  price  was  usually  lower  at  that  time.  In  this  part  of  the  country  landlords  never  take  corn 
as  rent  at  the  October  price  with  a view  of  selling  it  at  an  increased  price  in  spring ; but  this  year 
in  one  instance  the  landlord  took  the  corn  in  sheaf  for  his  rent,  and  stacked  it  on  his  own  pre- 
mises.— ( John  Mortal.') The  same  landlord  has  taken  cattle  as  rent  from  his  tenants  for 

rent,  and  allowed  his  tenants  what  was  supposed  to  be  above  their  value. — ( Mortal , Gilberson.) 

- Corn  grown  here  is  sold  at  Limerick  and  Cork,  which  are  from  20  to  30  miles  distant, 
oome  quantity  may  be  sold  at  the  neighbouring  mills;  it  is  never  sold  by  sample.  No  corn  is 
reserved  for  food  by  the  peasantry,  or  even  by  the  middling  farmers. 

2PPP 


The  barony  contains  29,978  plantation  acres,  divided  as  follows : — 


Plantation 

Statute  Acres, 

Parishes. 

Acres  of  Bog. 

Acres  of  Mountain. 

Down  Survey. 

V uluators. 

Ballinvarra  .... 

2,358 

2,767 

200 

none 

Ballingaddy  .... 

1,665 

5,615 

5 

none 

Itilfinnan 

2,503 

4,112 

(1,000  acres,  one-tbird  of  which 
1 is  redaimable 

Bulgadine  .... 

1 , 573* 

3,395 

none 

none 

Kilflynn 

857J 

3,289 

200,  chiefly  redaimable 

Kilmallock  .... 

2,140 

3,868 

none 

none 

Eflin 

l,0521r 

5,150 

100  improvable 

none 

Ballvshonboy  . . . 

709 

none 

500 

Knocklong  .... 

3,086 

50 

none 

Kilbenny 

1,388 

3,000,  one-fifth  redaimable 

Ballingarry  .... 

2,385 

•200 

J100  redaimable,  and  in  process 
\ of  being  reclaimed 

Ballinlanders  . . . 

2,086 

100 

700  redaimable 

Galtealy 

5,754 

1 , 000  redaimable. 
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All  the  artificial  grasses  are  increasing  in  use,  but  not  one  farmer  in  twenty  is  in  the  regu- 
lar habit  of  sowing  them.  Vetches  are  very  little  sown ; most  farmers  think  the  socl  produced 
by  nature  to  be  superior  to  that  which  follows  artificial  grasses.  Very  little  turnips  or 
mangel-wurzel  are  grown,  and  the  quantity  is  not  increasing.  No  plants  are  grown  for  the 
express  use  of  cattle ; potatoes  are  often  given  to  cattle  in  winter,  but  even  then  they  find  some 
grass  on  the  rich  pastures.  No  plants  have  been  recently  introduced.  With  respect  to  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  peasantry  of  the  advantages  of  an  alternation  of  crops  it  is  said 
“ It  is  not  generally  thought  to  be  bad  farming  to  grow  two  crops  of  potatoes  or  two  crops  of 
corn  in  succession.  Artificial  grasses  are  rarely  cultivated  by  small  holders ; the  common 
farmers  on  good  land  think  that  the  natural  sod  is  better  than  that  produced  from  artificial 
grasses.  Frequent  deficiencies  of  the  potato  crop  have  not  happened  in  this  district ; the 
witnesses  cannot  name  any  very  bad  crop  since  1820.  Some  care  is  taken  to  sow  good  seed- 
but  the  seed  is  not  changed  until  the  produce  becomes  inferior.  No  very  bad  effects  are 
supposed  to  result  from  sowing  the  same  seed  too  long.  Small  holders  are  often  deficient  in 
money  to  procure  seed ; they  are  obliged  to  sow  the  seed  that  they  can  get  on  credit,  and  the 
credit  price  is  usually  25  or  30  per  cent,  above  the  market  price.  The  white  potato  is  the 
kind  generally  sown  here,  because  it  produces  most,  requires  least  manure,  and  grows  on 
the  worst  ground.  Those  who  plant  potatoes  for  sale  sow  “ minions  ” (which  are  a better 
sort)  if  the  ground  is  good  enough  to  bring  a crop,  because  they  can  be  kept  till  late  in  the 
following  year,  and  then  sold  at  a high  price.  If  a small  farmer  has  potatoes  to  spare,  he  sells 
the  best  he  has.  Cattle  not  being  much  housed  in  winter,  manure  is  not  made  in  that  way  to 
any  extent,  but  more  composts  are  made  now  than  formerly,  and  more  care  taken  to 
increase  manure  by  every  other  way.  This  is  chiefly  done  for  the  purpose  of  growing  potatoes. 
More  potatoes  are  grown  now  than  formerly,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  population. 
Low  land  is  never  burned ; mountain  land  is  burned,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it 
into  cultivation. 

The  following  statements,  are  made  relative  to  the  comparative  quantities  of  labour  required 
by  tillage  land  and  grass  land.  Mr.  W.  Lynch  says,  “I  employ  2 men  and  myself  on  4 
acres  of  tillage  and  13  of  grass  land;  I have  1 horse.”  John  Lynch  employs  2^-  men  on 

acres  of  tillage  and  11  of  grass  land,  besides  1 man  for  a month  in  harvest;  he  has  1 
horse.  Pat.  Casey  employs  3 men  on  8 acres  of  tillage  and  15  of  grass  land,  besides  1 
man  for  2 weeks  in  harvest ; “ he  has  one  horse.”  Molony  employs  4 men  on  9 acres  of  tillage 
and  35  of  grass  land ; he  has  1 horse.  Mortal  employs  3 men  on  6 acres  of  tillage  and  27  of 
grass  land,  and  hires  2 men  for  a month  in  harvest ; he  has  1 horse.  Cahill  employs  5 men  on  10 
acres  of  tillage  and  60  of  grass  land,  and  hires  4 men  for  a month  in  harvest ; he  has  2 horses. 

Mr.  Weldon  says,  “I  employ  20  men  and  5 women  on  18  acres  of  ploughed  and  290  of 
grass  land ; I hire  10  men  for  4 months  in  spring  and  harvest,  and  I have  4 horses.” 

Mr.  Eringay  says,  “ Mr.  Wm.  Lewis  employs  4 men  on  20  acres  of  tillage  and  13  acres 
of  grass  land,  and  hires  12  men  for  2 months  in  harvest  and  spring;  he  also  employs  3 horses.” 

Mr.  John  Gairn  employs  15  men  on  70  acres  of  tillage  and  80  of  grass  land,  and  hires  7 
men  in  spring  for  two  months,  and  12  men  in  harvest  for  2 months ; he  also  employs  6 
horses. 

Mr.  Wm.  Ryan  employs  10  men  on  35  acres  of  tillage  and  25  acres  of  grass  land;  and 
hires  8 men  for  1 month  in  spring,  and  10  men  for  1 month  in  harvest;  he  also  employs  4 
horses. 

John  Massey,  Esq.,  employs  10  men  on  40  acres  of  tillage  and  40  acres  of  grass  land ; he 
hires  20  men  for  6 weeks  in  spring,  and  20  men  for  2 months  in  harvest ; he  also  employs  4 
horses. 

Grazing  land  here  is  in  general  occupied  by  dairy  farmers,  but  there  are  some  whose  prin- 
cipal business  is  fattening  cattle.  There  is  a great  deal  of  feeding  land  of  the  first  quality, 
and  some  of  the  second  quality,  in  the  district.  Grazing  land  of  the  first,  quality  carries  about 
one  beast  to  an  acre  and  a half  in  the  summer,  and  about  one  sheep  to  every  two  acres,  or 
to  something  more  than  two  acres,  in  winter.  There  is  one  particular  farm  which  can  keep  a 
milch  cow  to  the  acre.  The  weight  of  beast  fed  to  an  acre  and  a half,  during  summer,  about 
five  cwt.  on  the  best  land ; the  sheep  may  be  sold  fat  in  March  about  18  or  20  lbs.  per  quarter. 
The  quantity  of  grazing  land  has  decreased  within  the  last  five  years.  A quantity  of  land  has 
been  broken  up  into  tillage,  but  at  present,  if  farmers  could  stock  their  land,  they  would  be 
inclined  to  put  it  back  again  into  grass.  No  green  crops  have  been  introduced  here  for  winter 
feeding.  It  is  a good  deal  the  custom  to  break  up  old  grass  land,  and  it  is  always  applied  to 
potatoes.  A farmer  cannot  grow  any  other  crop  with  so  much  profit.  The  value  of  such 
land  in  grass  varies  from  £2  to  £3  per  acre.  The  same  price  is  charged  for  the  first  and 
for  the  second  crop;  it  varies  from  £8  to  £12  per  acre.  Oats  are  not  grown  after  potatoes  in 
this  district ; wheat  is  sown,  followed  by  one  or  two  crops  of  oats,  and  then  the  land  is  allowed 
to  rest.  It  seldom  happens  that  corn  crops  are  grown  so  frequently  as  to  exhaust  the  land 
much. 

A labourer  weeds  the  land  which  he  holds  as  con  acre  as  carefully  and  leaves  it  in  as  good 
a condition  as  a farmer,  and  perhaps  tills  it  better.  Ground  for  con  acre  is  given  to  the 
labourer  to  till  in  the  month  of  March;  where  the  farmer  manures  the  land  it  is  sometimes 
not  given  to  the  labourer  until  an  inconveniently  late  season ; the  crop  must  be  off  in  October 
if  the  land  is  to  be  sown  with  wheat. 

If  grass  land  be  converted  into  tillage,  it  would  of  course  afford  much  additional  employ- 
ment to  labourers.  About  two  labourers  are  employed  on  a grazing  farm  of  50  acres. 

The  sit  uation  of  the  cabin  of  a labourer  on  a feeding  farm  is  usually  regulated  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  a road,  and  of  any  piece  of  waste  land  that  can  be  given  to  him  lor  a 
garden.  From  £1  to  £2  a rood  is  often  paid  where  the  labourer  builds  the  cabin.  The  farmers 
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•ent  would  be  10.?.  or  15,?.  for  the  same  ground;  but  he  pays  all  the  taxes,  and  suffers  some  Nature  and 
damage  from  the  family,  fowls,  and  pigs,  of  the  labourers.  There  is  a great  difference  of  opi-  State  of 
nion  as  to  whether  labourers  are  more  comfortable  in  grazing  or  tillage  districts,  but  the  wit-  griculture. 
nesses  think  that  the  labourers  in  this  district  are  equally  well  off  with  those  in  tillage  districts ; Munster. 
they  there  get  no  milk,  and  labourers  often  come  from  other  districts  to  work  in  this,  whereas  Qounty  Limerick, 
labourers  never  leave  this  to  seek  work  elsewhere.  

No  land  has  been  converted  from  tillage  to  pasture  ; the  contrary  process  has  taken  place.  Examinations 
because  it  is  said  “ the  people  were  getting  out  of  stock,  and  the  farmers  wished  to  produce  taken  by 
the  most  valuable  crop  for  one  season.”  Wheat  being  £1  per  barrel,  or  Is.  per  stone,  and  x.'n/ Vaughan,’  Esq.’ 
beef  at  £2  per  hundred  weight,  it  would  be  more  profitable  in  this  district  to  feed  than  to 
till.  On  the  supposition  of  oats  being  at  8s.  Qcl.  for  14  stone,  and  barley  at  11s.  6fi.  for  16  Barony  Coshlea. 

stone,  bere  at  12s.  6d,  wool  at  £1.  5s.  per  stone,  mutton  at  6il.  per  pound,  and  lambs  at  £1  ~ : — — — 

each,’ it  would  be  more  profitable  to  convert  land  into  grass,  if  the  farmer  could  stock  it,  than  ^“^o/Grtzfng 

to  continue  it  in  tillage.  The  greater  the  quantity  of  tillage  in  any  district,  the  greater  must  and  T]llage.  ° 

be  the  quantity  of  employment.  At  present,  although  the  low  prices  of  corn  may  make 

farmers  anxious  to  lay  their  ground  down  to  grass,  they  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  their 

inability  to  purchase  stock.  It  is  stated  that  a tillage  farm  would  require  four  times  as  many 

labourers  as  a grass  farm  of  the  same  size.  Small  farmers  do  not  possess  orchards,  and  they 

do  not  grow  anything  in  their  kitchen- gardens  except  cabbages  for  their  own  use. 

There  are  very  few'  dairy  farms  on  the  mountains.  On  a dairy  farm  one  good  labourer  Dairy  Fanning, 
would  be  sufficient  to  herd  and  take  all  the  necessary  care  of  20  cows ; for  the  same  number 
three  women  would  be  wanted  to  milk,  and  to  take  care  of  the  dairy  for  nine  months  in  the 
year.  It  is  also  said,  " A farm  which  would  keep  20  cows  would  on  the  whole  employ  two  men.” 

There  is  a great  deal  of  butter  of  the  first  quality  made  here,  but  the  average  of  the  county  Butter, 
is  not  above  second  quality.  Butter  is  packed  here  after  every  churning.  Limerick,  Cork, 
and  Waterford,  are  the  markets,  to  which  it  is  conveyed  by  land-carriage.  Butter  sent  to 
England  is  less  highly  salted  than  that  sent  to  Cork,  which  is  intended  to  go  to  distant  parts. 

The  superiority  of  the  Dutch  to  the  Irish  butter  in  the  London  market  is  supposed  to  be 
owing  to  the  nearness  of  Holland  to  the  market,  in  consequence  of  which  butter  sent  from 
that  country  requires  less  salt.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  make  cheese  here. 

A considerable  number  of  sheep  are  kept  on  the  grazing  grounds  in  the  barony,  chiefly  by  Sheep, 
feeding  farmers.  There  are  not  many  kept  on  the  mountains.  The  kind  of  sheep  in  use 
here  is  stated  to  be  “ a large  useful  breed,  a cross  with  the  Leicester.”  The  breeding  stock 
has  not  increased  here ; the  farmers  in  general  purchase  lambs  for  feeding,  and  do  not  breed 
any. 

The  sheep  that,  are  bought  now  are  better  than  those  bought  formerly,  but  the  witnesses  Improvements  in 
are  not  aware  that  any  improved  breeding  stock  has  been  brought  in  by  gentry  or  farmers.  Breeding. 

Sheep,  however,  have  improved  in  size,  in  the  quantity  of  meat  as  compared  with  bone,  and 
in  its  quality,  and  in  the  quantity^  and  quality  of  the  wool.  There  has  been  no  alteration  in 
the  age  at  which  sheep  are  sold.  They  are  usually  sent  fat  to  market  at  a year  and  a half 
old.  Rams  are  not  hired  in  this  barony ; those  that  are  used  here- are  bred  by  the  farmers  in 
the  country.  Very  few  small  farmers  in  this -district  keep  sheep.  There  is  no  folding  here; 
those  gentlemen  who  grow  turnips  find  the -land  too  soft  and  deep  to  practice  folding. 

There  is  a considerable  quantity  of  fine  low  land  in  the  barony,  w'hich,  from  being  wet,  is  Impediments  to 
unhealthy  for  sheep,  and  on  which  the  sheep  have  suffered  from  the  rot.  Draining  would  be  Bearing, 
too  expensive  to  be  attempted  by  a common  farmer.  ' It  is  said  that  “ the  sod  drains  that 
were  formerly  made  here  have  often  broken  in  from  the  tenderness  of  the  sub-soil.”  On  the 
lands  which  have  been  first  mentioned  the  sheep  have  suffered  from  rot,  but  not  on  the  drier 
soils.  Drainage  is  prevented  partly  by  want  of  capital,  and  partly  by  want  of  skill  and  the 
scarcity  of  stones. 

The  price  of  wool  in  1833  was  20,?.  per  stone  (of  14  pounds),  in  1834  £1.  4s.,  and  in  1835  Wool. 

£1.  2s.  The  ordinary  weight  of  the  clip  is  from  five  to  six  pounds  per  sheep. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  breed  of  cattle,  but  it  is  thought  by  some  persons  the  Cattle, 
breed  in  use  has  improved.  “ We  think  no  improvement  has  taken  place.” — (Mr.  Roche, 

Mr.  Coote .) The  breed  in  request  here  is  the  old  long-horned  Irish  cow.  “ An  improve- 

ment is  apparently  about  to  take  place,  the  farmers  having  displayed  great  anxiety  to  obtain 

the  Durham  breed.” — Mr.  Ivers,  &c.) Oxen  are  used  for  agricultural  purposes  only  by 

gentlemen.  In  general  no  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  a bull;  a few  cows  were  sent  to  a 
Durham  bull  this  year  at  10,?.  apiece.  The  Irish  breed  is  used  here  because  it  is  hardy,  and- 
bears  bad  weather.  The  value  of  a good  bull  is  about  £10,  and  the  price  of  a good  breeding 
cow  about  £T2.  The  short-horned  cattle  grow  to  a heavier  weight  than  the  Irish,  but  the 
latter  are  equally  inclined  to  fatten;  The  cattle  in  use  here  are  bred  in  the  district;  heifers 
and  dry  cows  are  those  that  are  generally  fed.  No  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  age  at 
which  cattle  are  brought  to  market. 

Fewer  cattle  are  fattened  here  now  than  formerly ; the  ground  has  been  more  applied  to  Fattening, 
dairy  and  to  tillage.  The  ordinary  weight  of  heifers,  when  fat,  is  five  cwt.  The  farmer 
derives  more  profit  from  milch  cows  than  from  fattening.  Formerly  it  wras  profitable  to  send 
cattle  to  England,  but  of  late, 'the  market  being  glutted,  the  profit  has  much  diminished,  and 
consequently  the  number  of  cattle  exported  has  decreased.  The  earliest  age  at  w'hich  cattle 
are  fit  for  slaughter  is  twro  years  and  a half,  and  dairy  cows  are  fed  at  all  ages. 

Artificial  feeding  is- not  common,  nor  is- it  increasing.  Very  few  cattle  are  fattened  in  Feeding, 
winter.  Almost  every  farmer  mows  his  hay  on  his  own  ground ; the  quality  is  good,  and  the 
quantity  not  very- precarious.  Store  cattle  are  never  housed;  they  are  sometimes  put  in 
yards,  and  fed  on  straw.  The  general  impression  is  that  cattle  do  best  out  of  doors.  “ If  I 
had  sufficient  houses  L would  not  put  them  in»V — (Mr.  Wheldon.') 

1 2PPP2 
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The  price  of  cattle  has  been  pretty  stationary  of  late  years. 

The  Irish  cow  is  the  common  breed,  but  the  larger  farmers  are  anxious  to  get  bulls  crossed 
with  the  Durham.  No  forms  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  breed.  There  is  very  little 
change  in  the  breed  of  dairy  cows.  Although  some  farmers  are  beginning  to  use  bulls  crossed 
with  the  English  breeds,  the  practice  is  not  yet  general.  The  Irish  breed  is  preferred  for  its 
hardihood.  The  cows  are  bred  by  the  dairy  farmers  themselves.  The  Ayrshire  cows  are  liked 
by  the  few  who  have  tried  them.  The  Kerry  cow  is  known  to  be  a good  milker,  but  it  has 
too  small  a carcass  to  be  profitable  as  stock.  The  Devons  have  not  been  found  successful  as 
milkers,  though  they  are  liked  as  feeding  beasts.  Cows  of  the  common  breed  give,  for  the 
first  three  months,  on  an  average,  about  eight  pottles  (two  Irish  quarts  each)  per  day ; they 
do  not.  average  above  five  pottles  the  season  through.  A cow  on  the  best  land  gives  about  one 
and  a half  cwt.  of  butter  in  the  year ; but  the  average  of  the  barony  is  not  above  one  and  a 
quarter  cwt.  * 

The  dairy  farmers  are  the  most  wealthy  class  of  landholders,  and  occupy  the  best  houses. 
Very  little  attention  is  paid  to  out-buildings.  Thatched  buildings  are  preferred  for  dairies- 
air  and  light  are  excluded,  but  the  windows  are  made  to  open  occasionally  when  required. 

The  dairies  are  thought  to  be  efficiently  constructed. 

Rents  for  large  farms  have  decreased  during  the  last  four  or  five  years. — (Mr.  Coote,  See.) 

No  general  change  in  rents  has  taken  place  within  the  last  10  years  in  any  of  the  follow- 
ing parishes : Ballinvarra,  Ballingaddy,  Bulgadine,  Ballyshonboy,  Knocklong,  Kilbenny, 
Ballingarry,  Ballinlanders,  Galbally. 

The  amount  of  reduction,  where  any  has  taken  place,  is,  in  general,  about  one-third  of  the 
rent.  “From  1812  to  1816  I paid  from  £3.  125.  to  £4  per  acre  ; I now  pay  for  the  same 

ground  £2.  85.  per  acre.” — (Mr.  Roche.') Farmers  rely  on  butter,  corn,  and  pork,  for  the 

payment  of  their  rents.  The  feeding  farmers  depend  on  fat  cattle.  Farmers  also  make 
something  by  wool  and  calves.  Land  of  every  quality  is  sometimes  applied  to  tillage,  and 
sometimes  to  grazing,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  holder.  The  mountain  districts  are  more 
under  the  plough  than  the  lowlands,  and  pay  not  above  half  the  rent.  Land  is  measured 
here  by  the  acre.  Formerly  there  was  a great  deal  of  old  fencing  and  banks  on  the  farms, 
but  they  have,  in  general,  been  dug  down.  When  land  became  dear  the  farmers  removed 
them  to  turn  the  space  which  they  occupied  to  profit. 

Farm-yard  dung,  lime,  and  limestone  sand,  are  the  manures  in  general  use  here;  there  is 
not  much  town  manure  made  in  the  barony. 

Lime  is  in  general  burned  with  culm ; in  the  mountainous  districts  a good  deal  is  burned  with 
turf.  Many  farmers  do  not  lay  on  above  30  or  40  barrels  of  lime  per  acre,  who  would  willingly 
lay  on  60  or  80  if  they  could  afford  to  buy  it.  Limestone  is  found  in  several  parts  of  the 
barony ; one  part,  however,  is  eight  miles  distant  from  any  quarry.  Fuel  is  scarce,  except  in 
the  mountainous  districts.  The  limestone  varies  very  much  in  quality,  some  of  it  being  very 
good,  and  other  sorts  very  indifferent.  Landlords  allow  their  tenants  to  quarry  limestone  for 
their  own  use,  but  prevent  them  from  selling  or  giving  away  any.  If  there  was  a law  autho- 
rizing tenants  to  open  quarries,  on  paying  a royalty  to  the  landlord,  the  tenants  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  and  sell  limestone  in  places  where  at  present  their  neighbours  cannot  procure  it. 

— (Mr.  Roche.) -This observation  applies  to  the  parish  of  Dara.  There  are  sufficient  roads 

and  a good  supply  of  turf,  and  kilns  are  easily  built. 

On  the  mountains  burning  new  land  is  practised  ; but  the  sod  is  never  carried  off  one  piece  of 
land  to  manure  another.  Burning  is  thought  to  be  the  best  method  of  bringing  such  land  into 
cultivation. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  is  found  to  be  a sufficient  guard  against  the  improper  burning  of 
land.  No  violation  of  the  law  in  this  respect  has  taken  place  in  this  barony ; nor  has  any 
case  occurred  of  a proprietor  in  tail  letting  tracts  for  burning  as  con  acres. 

The  price  paid  for  litter  and  other  animal  manure  in  the  town  is  from  Is.  to  3s.  per  load  of 
10  cw,t.  A small  holder  is  so  careful  in  collecting  manure,  that  he  has  as  much  for  his  land, 
comparatively,  as  a larger  farmer.  Stall-feeding  cattle  would  increase  the  quantity  of  manure, 
but  it  has  never  been  practised  here.  Every  attention  is  paid  to  getting  soil,  and  all 
materials  to  form  manure,  but  proper  care  is  not  taken  to  prevent  the  water  of  the  dung-lieaps 
from  running  away. 

There  is  no  part  of  this  barony  on  the  sea-coast. 

Bones,  salt,  soot,  rape,  sea-sand,  or  malt-dust,  are  not  used  as  manures.  Large  heaps  of 
compost  are  formed  with  lime ; the  bogs  are  so  remote  from  many  parts  of  the  barony,  that 
but  little  peat  can  be  procured  for  the  purpose. 

The  usual  fences  in  the  barony  are  single  and  double  ditches,  which  are  often  planted  on 
the  tops  and  sides  with  furze.  None  of  these  have  been  made  by  the  present  occupiers  of 
farms,  but  the  tenant  keeps  them  in  repair.  These  fences  are  cheap,  and  may  be  kept  in 
repair  at  a small  expense,  but  the  crumbling  nature  of  the  soil  prevents  them  from  being 
good,  or  from  keeping  long  in  repair ; the  witnesses  can  mention  very  few  cases  of  litigation 
ensuing  from  the  state  of  the  fences.  Losses  from  trespass  of  cattle  are  not  considerable. 
The  amount  expended  in  litigation  would  not  pay  for  much  improvement  in  the  fences.  The 
amount  awarded  at  petty  sessions  in  the  barony  for  one  year  was  as  follows :- — 

£.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

At  Galbally  petty  sessions  . . 49  15  6 costs  116 

Kilfinnan  „ 11  13  10  „ 0 14  0 

Kilmallock  „ 5 0 0 „ 0 5 6 

£66  9 4 £2  10 

The  amount  of  damage  from  trespass  is  ascertained  by  sworn  valuators  appointed  by  the 
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ettv  sessions,  and  the  magistrates  act  on  their  valuation.  In  some  instances,  hut  very  few, 
JvL  wardens  of  the  poor  have  sustained  loss  from  trespass. 

There  is  very  little  land  in  the  barony  subject  to  periodical  floods,  except  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  mountains,  where  some  injury,  but  not  to  any  great  extent,  is  done  by  the  sudden 
le  of  torrents.  The  state  of  the  rivers  does  not  cause  much  injury  to  the  neighbouring 
wrnnnd  The  little  in  the  way  of  improvement  which  the  rivers  require  could  be  done  easily 
hv  the  proprietors.  About  seven  years  ago  Mr.  Gascoigne  sunk  the  bed  of  a river,  which 
has  prevented  its  overflowing  since,  and  the  land  about  it  has  been  much  improved  in  con- 

SeT5emixed  with  the  best  low  ground  in  the  district  there  is  a considerable  quantity  of  wet 
land  naturally  of  very  good  quality,  that  would  be  greatly  improved  by  draining.  Much  ot 
this  would  cost  from  £4  to  £10  per  acre  to  drain  ; there  are  some  cases,  but  they  are  not 
numerous,  in  which  there  are  impediments  to  draining,  occasioned  by  the  tenures,  the  land- 
lord or  the  adjoining  proprietors.  Mr.  Weldon  says,  “ I had  some  ground  which  1 was 
anxious  to  drain,  but  the  neighbouring  proprietors,  whose  advantages  in  doing  so  were  equal 
to  mine,  refused  to  assist. ; I did  it,  however,  at  my  own  expense,  and  threw  the  fall  of  the 
water  upon  them,  and  they  subsequently  came  forward  and  offered  £4  an  acre  to  get  free  ot 
it”  Mr.  Coote  states  “that,  two  persons  promised  him  specific  sums  towards  draining 
ground  but  since  the  work  has  been  done  they  have  never  paid  it.”  Mr.  Roche  says  “ that 
a stream  runs  through  his  ground,  and  injures  seven  or  eight  acres  of  it:  some  of  the  poor 
cottiers  on  the  borders  offered  to  clear  the  stream,  provided  they  were  allowed  to  throw  the 
manure  on  their  own  side  ; but  the  landlord  who  was  proprietor  of  the  other  refused  to  permit 
this  in  consequence  of  which  nothing  has  since  been  done  to  the  river.” 

Draining  the  land  has  been  found  to  answer  so  well,  in  every  case  where  it  has  been  tried, 
that  it  appears  clear  the  necessary  expenditure  would  be  well  repaid.  This  useful  work 
would,  moreover,  afford  employment  to  a number  of  labourers  in  these  parishes,  where  the 
land  in  many  parts  remains  wet  for  a considerable  time. 

After  the  drainage  was  completed  the  first  process  would  be  to  break  up  the  land,  and 
put  it  through  a course  of  tillage.  Afterwards  it  would  probably  be  tilled  in  the  usual, way, 
according  as  the  opinion  of  the  farmers  might  dictate ; this  would,  of  course,  be  a further  source 
of  employment  for  the  labourers. 
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There  are  58,833^  acres  in  the  barony,  according  to  the  old  inaccurate  measurement  in  the  County  Tipperary, 
county  books,  and  the  land  is  held  in  the  following  proportions  The  number  of  persons  who  ^ Middlethird 
hold  under  one  acre  is  280. 


5 acres  . 

. . . 1,056 

10  „ ... 

...  745 

„ 10  to 

20  „ ... 

...  759 

„ 20  to 

50  „ . . . 

...  551 

„ 50  to 

80  „ ... 

...  127 

„ 80  to 

100  „ . . . 

...  20 

Above 

100  „ . . . 

...  70 

The  common  measure  is  the  plantation  acre.  There  is  no  public  common  ; from  150  to 
200  acres  of  woodland,  which  are  in  gentlemen’s  demesnes ; from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
the  whole  is  pasture,  and  the  remainder  is  arable,  exclusive  of  500  or  600  acres  of  bog. — 

(Messrs.  Scully,  Phillips,  Clarice,  &c.) Two-thirds  of  the  barony  are  under  tillage. 

No  average  size  of  tillage  farms  can  be  given.  “ There  are  seven  grazing  farmers  in  the 
parish  of  Cashel,  holding  about  100  acres  each  ; I know  no  larger  in  the  barony  ."—(Hogan.) 

There  is  no  mountain  dairy  farm.  A considerable  quantity  of  the  land  in  the  barony  is 

good  soil,  and  very  fit  for  tillage.  “ I consider  that  it  is  deteriorating  from  bad  culture  and 
want  of  capital.  I know  ground  that  is  now  poor  tillage  land  that  used  to  feed  cattle ; of 
late  years  clover  and  sowing  potatoes  in  drills  have  increased,  which  certainly  is  an  improve- 
ment.”— (Messrs.  Scully;  Cooper,  Phelan,  &c.) 

A much  greater  quantity  of  produce  is  raised  at  present  than  formerly,  a considerable 
quantity  of  pasture  land  having  been  converted  into  tillage.  An  acre  of  tillage  produces 
three  times  as  great  an  amount  of  food  as  an  acre  of  pasture  land. 

The  usual  course  of  tillage  Mr.  Scully  states  to  be  “ potatoes,  wheat,  and  oats,  and  so  on,”  Course  of  Tillage, 
two-thirds  of  a farm  being  generally  appropriated  to  corn  crops  and  potatoes. 

The  price  of  wheat  grown  in  this  district  was,  per  barrel  of  20  stone,  141b.  to  the  stone,  in  Grain  Crops,  j 

1834, 1 7s.  6 d.,  in  1833  £1,  in  1832  £1.  Is.— (Messrs.  Scully,  Hogan,  & c.) No  wheat  grown 

in  this  barony  would  pass  in  Liverpool  as  first  quality. 

More  wheat  is  grown  after  potatoes  than  on  fallow.  Lime  is  the  only  kind  of  manure  Mode  of  Culture, 
applied  to  fallow.  “ It  is  usual  to  weed  corn  crops  once,  and  four  days’  work  to  an  acre  would 

be  a fair  average  of  what  is  required.” — (Mr.  Scully.') As  a preparation  to  avoid  smut, 

“ seed  wheat  is  brined,  and  that  in  most  seasons  is  supposed  to  be  effectual  against  it” — 

(Mr.  Scully.) There  is  no  waste  or  deficiency  of  seed ; “ I think  that  a very  proper  quan- 
tity of  seed  is  generally  sown.” — {Connolly.) It  is  usual  to  roll  and  weed  the  crop  while 

growing.  “ Many  farmers  have  not  rollers,  and  they  break  the  large  lumps  with  wooden 
mallets.  Every  farmer  is  a sufficient  judge  of  the  best  season  in  which  to  cut  his  crops,  and  he 
has  no  interest  to  choose  any  other.” — {Connolly,  Dwyer.) The  facility  of  obtaining  em- 

ployment in  the  harvest  season  does  not  lead  the  peasantry  to  neglect  their  own  corn.  ^ “ I do 
not  know  an  instance  of  any  labouring  man  who  had  corn  not  leaving  his  employer  s work 
when  his  own  corn  wanted  cutting.” — {Dwyer.) However,  it  appears  that  “ they  often 
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omit  sowing  at  the  best  time  : first/ they  are  helping  a farmer  to  sow  his  corn,  and.  cannot  well 
leave  his  service,  and  they  always  hope  that  the  weather  will  continue  favourable,  in  which 
case  they  would  lose  nothing  by  waiting;  then  they  probably  cannot  borrow  a horse,  or  o-et 
other  men  to  assist  them,  which  is  very  often  the  case;  the  labourer’s  own  sowing  must  then  wait 

until  he  can  get  leave  to  go  to  it.” — (Messrs.  Scully  and  Cooper,  Dwyer.) “ A good  deal 

of  corn  is  threshed  immediately  after  harvest  by  small  tenants  for  the  purpose  of  paying  rent  • 
not  so  much  by  those  who  have  20  or  30  acres  as  by  those  who  hold  less.  . All  debts  are  ex- 
pected to  be  paid  by  small  farmers  immediately  after  harvest,  and  both  their  landlords  and 
• other  creditors  then  press  them.  Corn  is  not  often  threshed  by  large  farmers  before  November” 

— (Mr.  Phillips.) No  loss  has  been  sustained  of  late  years  through  hurry  to  meet  the 

. demand  of  landlords  or  creditors.  Corn  has  been  regularly  falling.  It  frequently  happens 
i that  landlords,  if  they  call  on  their  tenants  to  pay  immediately  after  harvest,  allow  them  the 
highest  price  that  corn  reaches  before  Christmas  for  any  quantity  which  they  may  be  obliged 
to  sell  to  satisfy  their  demands.  Corn  is  generally  sold  in  the  market,  and  but  rarely  by 
sample;  scarcely' any  corn  is  reserved  by  the  peasantry. for  their  own  food. — (Mr.  Scully 
TiumarS 


Artificial  Grasses  The  cultivation  of  clover,  rye-grass,  and  vetches,  has  much  increased  within  the  last  three 

and  Roots.  years. — (Mr.  Phillips,  Connolly,  Dwyer). Neither  turnips  nor  mangel-wurzel  are  grown 

The  only  plant  usually  cultivated  as.  food  for  cattle  is  the  potato.  No  roots  have  been  recently 
introduced.  The  most  ordinary  course  of  cropping  is  “ potatoes  with  manure,  wheat,  oats 
and  then  potatoes  again ; this  course. maybe  repeated  three  or  four  times  on  the  best  land' 
but  it  is  usual  after  one  or  two  courses  to  sow  grass  seeds  and  clover  with  the  oats,  and  to  leave 
the  ground  in  grass  for  six  or  eight  years.  That  , grass  is  mown  for  the.  two  first  years,  and 

then  grazed  for  the  remainder.” — ( Connolly , Dwyer.) The  small  farmers  use  the  same 

course,  but  probably  sow  no  grass  seeds>  and  plough-  it  again  sooner  after  an.  interval  of  rest. 
Holders  of  five  or  ten  acres  never  sow  clover  or  rye-grass;  when  the  ground  is  worn  out  they, 
leave  it  to  nature ; they  buy  the  growing  grass  .on  meadow  ground  for  winter  food. 

In  the  years  1823,  1826,  and  1832,  there  were  bad  potato  crops.  They  sometimes  fail  from 
want  of  rain  in  May  and  June  ; too  much  rain  while  the  ground  is  being  prepared  is  still  more 
hurtful.  Rain  in  the  autumn  has  seldom  been  so  excessive  as  to  do  harm.  Frosts  are  rarely 
the  cause  of  much  injury.  White  potatoes  are  generally  grown  both  by  farmers  and  the  pea- 
santry ; they  are  an  inferior  sort,  but  produce  more  largely  and  on  more  exhausted  land.  A 
few  cup  potatoes  are  grown  by  farmers.  Fresh  seed  is  seldom  brought  to  a farm  unless  the 

potatoes  turn  out  bad  and  scabby. — ( Connolly ? Dwyer.) “ I do  not  think  the  small  farmers 

sow  worse  seed  than  others.” — (Connolly.) The  white  potato  is  used  by  the  peasantry; 

the  quantity  is  more  attended  to  than  the  quality. — (Dwyer.). “ The  same  sort  would  be- 

grown  by  a cottier,  both  for  sale  or  for  food,  if  he*  were  able  to  sell  any.  White  potatoes  are 
used  because  they  are  most  productive,  and  suit  the  land  of  this  barony.  I think  that  the  cul- 
ture of  potatoes  has  certainly  increased,  and  beyond  the  increase  of  population ; there  are  more 
given  to  horses,  and  also  to  cows ."—(Connolly.) — : — “ Burning  land  is  not  allowed,  except  in 
the  mountainous  parts ; it  was  always  the  mode  adopted  there  of  preparing  wild  land,  and  still 

is  so.” — (Connolly.) “It  is  still  the  practice,  but  not.  general.” — (Messrs.  Scully, 

Phelan.) 


EfFect  of  Tillage  on  “ A farm  of  20  acres  would  probably  have  10  acres  at  a time  under  the  plough ; this  would 
L bourmand  f°r  ^Ve’  °n  tllel3est  calculation  I can  make,  work  for.  one  man  and  a half.  This  is  the  calculation 

for  a small  farm.” — (Connolly.) “On  a farm  of  100  acres,  supposing.  50  to  be  usually 

tilled,  five  men  would  find  constant  employment,  and  in. addition  about  15  men  must  be  hired 
for  a fortnight  in  harvest.  This  calculation  is  made  on  average  tillage  ground,  and  with  an 

average  crop.” — (Connolly.) “ Four  homes  would  be  sufficient;  they  would  be  constantly 

employed,  and  must  be  always  in  a condition  to  work.!’ — (Rev.  J.  Molony,  R.  c.  c.) “ I 

think  four  horses  would  be  too  few.” — (Mr.  Scully.) 

Grazing  Land.  Grazingfarms  are  principally  occupied  by  gentlemen.  “ There  is  not  much  feeding  land 

of  the  first  quality.  I have  a first-rate  farm,  containing  160  acres,  under  grass,  and 
it  will  keep  .400  hoggets,  or  lambs,  for  the  winter  half-year,  together  with  60  or  70  heifers, 
requiring  the  assistance  of  seven  or  eight  acres  of  meadowing.  In  summer  it  would  feed 

100  bullocks,  of  6^  cwt.  each.” — (Mr,  Scully.) Grazing  land  has  increased  in  quantity 

during  . the  last,  five  years,-  Upon  the  point  whether  the  same  quantity  of  land  might,  by 
the  introduction  of  green  crops,  be  made  to  produce  food  for  a larger  number  of  cattle, 
Mr.  Scully  ,says,  “ If  the  ground- was  -ploughed  to  produce  green  crops,  a large  part  of  it  must 
frequently  be  under  corn,  and  not  producing  food  for  cattle ; therefore  such  land  would  be  then 
taken  out  of  the  class  of  farms  applied  to  feed  cattle  and  sheep.” 

“ It  is  customary  to  break  up  portions  of  old  grass  land  for  con  acre,  and  the  landlords  do 
not  object  to  it,  as  grass  ground  that  has  been  in  turf  many  years  gets  mossy.” — (Connolly.) 

The  . value  of  such  land  in  grass  might  be  about  £2  per  acre,  It  would  be  worth  more 

as  old  turf  than  as  common  tillage  ground.  Connolly  says,  “ I could  let  old  turf  land  as  con 
acre  for  £8  or.  £10  per  acre  for  each  of  the  two  first  crops;  such  land. is  worth  £2  an  acre 
more  than  manured  con  acre.  Con  acre  is  a very  badly  paid- rent,  and,  though  part  of  the 
crop  is  pitted  in  the  field  as  security-  for  the  rent,*  yet  the  price  of  potatoes  varies  so  much, 
that  not  unfrequent.ly  the  potatoes  left  are  not  worth  the  rent,  and  then  the  tenant  of  the  con 
acre  leaves  them  on  the  hands  of  his  landlord.”  On  such  land,  after  one  or  two  crops  of 
potatoes  without  manure^  not  more  than  two  successive  crops  of  oats  are  ever  produced,  the 
last,  being  probably  very  bad. — ( Mill). 

Turf  ground  on  which  two  crops  of  con  acre  potatoes  are  grown  is  injured  in  quality;  if 

the  con  acre  is  manured  the  land,  will  bear  two  good  crops  of  corn. — (Mill) Potatoes  are 

set  in  May,  and'usually  dug  and  taken  away  about  the  end  of  September,  “ except  a portion  of 
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■the  crop  left  pitted  in  the  field  until  the  rent  is  paid,  which  may  not  be  beforeMay.”— ( Connolly .)  Nature  and 

sort  of  ground,  except  old  turf  land,  is  ever  let  as  con  acre  for  two  successive  years.  state  op 

« Wheat  is  almost  universally  grown  after  potatoes,  except  on  low  and  marshy  or  on  black  griculture. 

or  moory  ground,  which  would  not  grow  wheat  under  any  circumstances.” — ( Connolly.)  Munster. 

“If  grassland  were  converted  into  tillage,  it  would  of  course  afford  much  additional  employ-  County  Tipperary. 

■ment  to  labourers.”— (Mr.  Scully,  &c.) Mr.  Scully  says,  “ I have  a grazing  farm  of  160  

acres,  and  have  three  men  employed;  there  is  not  constant  work  for  them.  The  fences,  how-  Examinations 
ever,  are  in  a very  good  state.”  W J Gisborne  Esq. 

The  quality  of  the  land  has  nothing  to  do  with  determining  the  situation  of  the  cabin  and  T y Vaughan’; 

garden  of  a labourer  on  a feeding  farm.  The  cabin  is  commonly  near  a road  for  the  sake  of  

the  convenience.  As  to  the  rent  paid  by  labourers,  Mr.  Scully  says,  “ I found  my  labourers  Bar.  Middlethird. 
paying  £4.  4s.  per  acre,  and  I have  reduced  it  to  £3.  3s.  The  value  of  the  whole  may  be  - — — — — — 
somewhat  less  per  acre.”  The  labourers  of  a grazing  district  are  less  comfortable  and  less 
employed  than  others ; « for  instance,  the  labourers  of  Limerick,  which  is  a grazing  district,  Labourers  on 
come  for  employment.” — (Mr.  Scully .)  Grazing  Farms. 

“ So  little  land  has  been  converted  from  grass  to  tillage  in  this  district,  that  the  effect  on  the  Comparative  Ad- 
labouring  class  has  not  been  perceived.  The  cause  of  such  change,  where  it  has  taken  place,  vantage  of  Tillage 

has  been  the  lowness  of  agricultural  produce.” — (Messrs.  Scully  and  Hogan.) Supposing  and  Grazing. 

-wheat  to  be  £1  per  barrel,  or  Is.  per  stone,  and  beef  £2  per  hundred  weight,  it  would  be  more 

profitable  to  feed  than  to  till.— (Messrs.  Scully  and  Hogan.) On  the  supposition  that  oats 

were  8s.  6 d.  for  14  stone,  barley  11s.  6 d.  for  16  stone,  bere  at.  12s.  6d.  wool  at£l.  5s.  per  stone, 
mutton  6 d.  per  lb.,  and  lambs  at  £1  each,  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  convert  land  to 
grass  than  to  continue  it  in  tillage.  “ The  sheep  would  almost  pay  double.” — (Messrs. 

Scully,  Long,  and  Hogan.) If  the  difference  of  profits  between  tilling  and  grazing 

increases  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  it  has  done  during  the  last  three  years  it  will  hold  out 
an  inducement  to  the  occupiers  of  land  to  turn  it  into  grass,  which  will  give  much  less  work  to 

labourers. — (Messrs.  Sadly,  Long,  Hogan,  &c.) “ On  a tillage  farm  of  86  acres,  57  of 

which  are  under  corn,  I employ,  including  harvest  work,  ten  men.” — (Mr.  Hogan.) -"  On  a 

grazing  farm  of  that  size  I should  not  want  more  than  two.” — (Mr.  Sadly.) Mr.  Hogan 

says,  “ If  I had  capital  I would  employ  six  more  men  than  I now  do.  I would  derive  much  more 
profit,  because  the  farm  is  not  properly  cultivated  now ; the  time  I employed  16  men  I had  a 
great,  deal  more  profit  than  at  present,  when  I employ  only  10;  but  the  low  price  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  and  the  high  rent  I pay  for  my  land,  does  that,  as  my  landlord  keeps  me  up  to 
the  rent  I was  able  to  pay  during  the  war,  when  the  prices  for  corn  were  treble  what  they 
are  now.”  Orchards  are  very  rare ; kitchen-gardens  are  used  for  cabbage  ground ; “ I know 
■no  farmer  that  sends  its  produce  to  market.” — (Mr.  Hogan.) 

“ A dairy  farmer  employs  few  labourers  ; he  has  a woman  employed  to  every  10  cows.” — Dairy  Farming. 

(Mr.  Hogan.) “ The  quantity  of  butter  made  in  this  district  is  not  great,  but  the  quality  is  Butter. 

in  general  good.” — {Mill.) “ Whether  the  quantity  made  is  large  or  small  it  is  always 

packed  in  the  firkin  after  each  churning.” — {Dunne.) It  is -conveyed  by  land  to  Clonmel, 

which  is  the  principal  market.  The  mode  of  preserving  butter  is  improving  every  day. 

“ Complaints  are  more  common  of  badly-salted  meat  than  of  bad  butter.” — Connolly.) 

Very  little  cheese  is  made  for  sale. 

There  are  not  many  sheep  kept  in  this  district.  The  improved  Leicester  is  the  breed  Sheep, 
generally  in  use.  The  breeding  stock  is  less  than  formerly,  the  land  being  now  under  til- 
lape.  There  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  breed  within  the  last  10  years.  The  improved 
sheep  have  been  introduced  many  years. — (Messrs.  Scully  and  Hogan.) 

The  highest  prices  for  rams  are  from  £7  to  £ 10,  but  many  breed  their  own  rams.  Lambs 
are  sometimes  sold,  but  sheep  are  sold  fat  from  one-half  to  two  and  a half  years  old. — (Mr. 

Sadly.) Small  farmers  sometimes  keep  a few  sheep  for  the  convenience  of  their  wool, 

but  it  is  considered  of  no  advantage  to  a man  who  holds  under  50  acres  of  land.  Folding 


1 sheep  is  not  at  all  used  in  Ireland. — (Mr.  Scully.) 

There  are  not  many  impediments  to  the  rearing  of  sheep  from  want  of  drainage.  A small  Impediments  to 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  lay  out  much,  but  draining  is  extending  among  them. — (Mr.  Scully.)  Rearing. 

Sheep  are  not  subject  to  rot  in  this  district. 

The  prices  of  wool  were  in  1835  £1.  2s.  6 d.,  in  1834  £1.  5s.,  in  1833  £1.  4s.,  in  1831  Wool. 

14s. — ( .Yi  r.  Sadly,  O' Laughlin,  See.) The  weight  of  clip,  taking  ewes,  wethers,  and 

hogs,  averages  five  pounds  per  sheep.- — (Mr.  Scully,  See.) 

The  long- horned  Leicester  breed  of  cattle  was  introduced  here  many  years  ago.  The  Cattle. 
Durham  and  the  Hereford  breeds  are  most  in  request.  Oxen  are  not  used  for  agricultural 
purposes.  The  highest  price  for  using  a bull  is  7s.  6 d. ; for  others  Is.  is  paid. 

“ The  common  Irish  cow  is  the  most  used  in  this  district  because  it  is  the  most  hardy.” — 

(Mr.  Scully.) 

The  value  of  a good  Irish  bull  is  from  £6  to  £7.  Mr.  Sadly  sold  a Durham  bull,  one 
year  old,  for  £20.  An  Irish  cow  is  worth  about  £8,  and  a Durham  cow  about  £17.  The 

cattle  grazed  in  this  county  are  almost  entirely  Irish. — (Mr.  Scully.) Cattle  for  feeding 

are  bought  in  the  neighbourhood  or  at  Ballinasloe. — (Mr.  Scully,  O' Laughlin.) Bullocks 

are  sent  to  market  at  a year  old,  and  sold  to  Roscommon  and  Galway  men ; this  has  always 
been  the  practice  of  the  county. — (Mr.  Sadly,  O'  Laughlin,  See.) 

There  are  fewer  cattle  fattened  for  export  than  formerly,  from  the  increase  of  tillage  land. — Fattening. 

(Mr.  Sadly,  Mr.  Brown.) The  ordinary  weight  of  beasts,  when  fat,  is  from  four  to  six 

cwt.  There  are  some  cattle  fed  in  this  barony  for  the  English  market,  and  they  are  exported 

from  Waterford.  “ I feed  some  scores,  and  export  them  to  Liverpool.”- — (Mr.  Scully.) 

Cattle  are  fit  for  slaughter  from  three  and  a half  years  old  upwards.  — (Mr.  Scully, 

Mr.  Whelan.) 
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Artificial  feeding  is  not  common.  To  provide  cattle  with  hay  in  winter,  it  is  usual  for 

all  sorts  of  farmers  to  purchase  the  growing  grass  on  low  and  flooded  meadow  grounds 

(Mr.  Scully,  Mr.  Whelan.) 

The  price  of  cattle  has  increased  of  late  years. 

“ The  Irish  cow  is  most  used  for  dairies.”— ( O' Laughlin.) The  breed  has  not  been 

much  improved  lately.  This  cow  is  bred  in  the  district,  and  bears  the  winter  and  bad 

weather  better,  and  lives  on  coarser  pasturage,  than  any  other. — {O' Laughlin.) The 

Ayrshire  or  Kerry  cow  is  not.  much  used,  except  by  gentlemen.  The  Kerry  cow  has  been 

tried,  but  its  price  for  slaughtering,  when  past  milking,  was  too  small. — {O' Laughlin.) 

“The  Irish  cow  gives  12  Irish  quarts  of  milk  per  day  for  three  months  after  calving,  and 

then  declines  to  10  and  8 quarts.” — {O' Laughlin.) “The  better  farms  will  make  l£ 

cwt.  of  butter  from  a cow  in  the  year,  but  the  average  produce  is  about  1 J cwt.” — ( O' Laughlin 
Mr.  Scully.) 

Dairy  farmers,  having  in  general  more  capital,  have  better  houses  than  common  farmers 

(Mr.  Whelan,  O'  Laughlin,  &c.) Their  farm-houses,  cattle-sheds,  and  other  farm-build- 

ings, are  usually  in  good  condition.  In  the  construction  of  dairies  mud  walls  are  found  to 
answer  best,  and  little  air  is  admitted. — (Mr.  Whelan .) 

The  amount  of  rent  paid  has  decreased  of  late  years.  Many  landlords  have  made  reduc- 
tions, and  those  who  have  not  done  so  do  not  receive  the  whole  of  the  rent  stipulated  for,  from 
the  utter  inability  of  their  tenants  to  pay.  “ I think  rents  have  been  reduced  within  the  last 

12  years  from  20  to  30  per  cent.” — (Mr.  Scully.) Corn  and  pigs  are  the  productions  on 

which  the  farmer  chiefly  relies  for  the  payment  of  his  rent,  and  other  demands.  Dairy  land 
is  worth  10j.  per  acre  more  than  tillage  land ; feeding  land  is  rather  more  valuable. 

The  Irish  acre  is  the  common  measure  by  which  land  is  let.  The  quantity  of  land  wasted 
in  fences  and  corners  cannot  be  stated,  but  it  is  greater  in  this  barony  than  in  others.  It  is 
always  measured  and  charged  in  Ireland. 

The  manures  in  general  use  are  lime  and  town  manures. 

Lime  is  burned  with  small  coal  or  culm  : 120  barrels  per  acre  is  the  least  quantity  laid 
on,  and  160  the  greatest  that  could  be  required  by  common  land.  Limestone  is  common 
here,  and  the  collieries  are  within  8 or  12  miles  of  most  parts  of  the  barony.  Landlords  do 
not  prevent  tenants  from  opening  lime-quarries,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  general  encourage 
them. — (Mr.  Scully.) 

Bye-roads  are  sufficiently  numerous  in  the  barony,  and  other  facilities  for  the  use  of  lime ; 
but  it  is  said  “ it  is  not  the  want  of  kilns  that  prevents  them  from  burning  lime,  but  the  want 
of  money  to  buy  the  culm.” 

Tenants  are  not  allowed  to  burn  except  on  wild  land ; wild  or  boggy  land  could  hardly 
be  cultivated  without  burning.  Tenants  are  always  restrained  by  penalty  from  burning,  and 
frequently  by  covenant.  In  some  instances  the  law  has  been  enforced. 

The  price  of  manure  in  the  town  is  2s.  or  2s.  6 d.  for  15  cwt.  “ If  I had  capital  I would 
buy  dung,  and  get  better  crops.” — (Mr.  Whelan.) 

Stalling  cattle,  as  a mode  of  obtaining  manure,  is  not  practised  in  this  district.  Great 
attention  is  paid  to  collect  manure  by  carrying  weeds,  furze,  and  bog  earth,  to  be  trodden 
down  in  the  dung-yard ; but  more  care  still  might  be  taken,  especially  in  not  allowing  the 
water  from  the  dung-yard  to  run  away. — (Mr.  Whelan.) 

There  is  no  part  of  the  barony  near  the  sea.  Bones,  salt,  soot,  rape,  sea-sand,  or  malt- 
dust,  are  not  used  as  manures  by  common  farmers. 

Double  ditches  are  usually  the  boundary  fences  of  farms.  Fields  are  divided  by  single 
ditches.  The  fences  of  the  barony  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  good  condition. — {O' Laughlin, 

Mr.  Whelan.) The  nature  and  state  of  the  fences  are  a constant  source  of  expense  to  the 

farmer,  and  give  rise  to  innumerable  litigations.  At  every  petty  sessions  at  Cashel  ten  such 
cases  have  been  brought  before  the  magistrates.  The  losses  from  trespass  of  cattle  are  not 
considerable.  Messrs.  Upton  and  Smith,  clerks  of  petty  sessions,  gave  the  following  returns 
of  amounts  awarded  for  trespass  in  one  year : — 

£.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

At  Cashel  petty  sessions  . 7 0 4 costs  1 14  6 

Fethard  ditto  . . . 1137  „ 050 

New  Inn  ditto  . . 10  14  2 „ 0 14  0 


Total  awarded  . £19  8 1 „ £2  13  6 

There  are  two  modes  of  ascertaining  damage  by  trespass.  1st.  By  a schedule  fixed  by 
the  magistrates  at  quarter  sessions.  2nd.  By  appraisement  by  two  licensed  and  sworn 
valuators  appointed  at  quarter  sessions  under  the  Act  of  Parliament.  The  gardens  of  the 
poor  are  too  well  watched  to  suffer  much  damage  from  trespass. 

There  is  not  much  land  in  the  barony  subject  to  periodical  floods.  Hay  produced  on  land 
flooded  in  winter  is  of  coarse  quality,  and  one-third  less  in  value  than  fine  upland  hay. — 

(Messrs.  Scully  and  Whelan.) Loss  is  sometimes  sustained  from  sudden  floods,  but  not 

frequently.  The  river  is  often  banked  out.  The  barony  is,  on  the  whole,  a dry  district. 
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For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  27. 

The  number  of  statute  acres  in  the  barony,  according  to  the  measurement  of  the  tithe  valu- 
ators, is  as  follows : — 


Number  of 

Parishes. 

Statute 

Bog  Acres. 

Mountain. 

Kilgobinet  . . . 

16,134 

About  5,000  acres. 

Leskinane  . . . 

17,030 

One-hall 

in  mountain  and  bog. 

Kilmolash  . . . 

3,979 

150 

450,  all  reclaimable. 

Affane  .... 

7,530 

Very  little 

Ringagoona  . . 

2,838 

100 

1,500,  chiefly  reclaimable. 

Whitechurch  . . 

9,149 

1,400,  a great  part  reclaimable. 

Modelligo  . . . 

7,536 

••{ 

1,300,  a great  part  reclaimable,  but 
held  in  common  by  three  proprietors. 

Dungarvan  . . 

10,610 

200 

700,  chiefly  reclaimable. 

Stradbally  . . . 

10,302 

250 

None. 

Clonea  .... 

2,061 

50 

100. 

Kilrossentry  . . 

16.196| 

5,000  acres  of  bog  and  mountain. 

1 , 500,  reclaimable  at  a great  expense. 

Fews 

5,986 

80 

1,000,  not  improvable. 

Rossmire  . . . 

5,145 

65 

120. 

Kilrush  .... 

1,401 

Colligan  .... 

3,679 

30 

None. 

The  statute  acre  is  the  measure  made  use  of  in  the  western  parts  of  the  barony,  but  the 

Irish  acre  is  also  used  in  part. — (Messrs.  Leany,  M‘ Car  thy,  and  Power.) The  land  is 

about  equally  divided  between  pasture  and  tillage.  The  largest  quantity  of  land  held  by  a 
tillage  farmer  is  from  30  to  40  acres.  The  average  size  of  tillage  farms  is  stated  to  be  from 
20  to  50  acres ; but  farms  here  are  all  of  a mixed  nature,  having  both  pasture  and  tillage. 
There  is  no  land  occupied  for  fattening  beasts,  except  on  the  farms  of  a few  gentlemen.  The 
largest  farm  held  by  a grazier  is  140  acres ; but  part  of  it  is  ploughed.  There  are  some 
farms,  under  old  leases  in  the  mountains,  containing  from  200  acres  to  400  acres  each ; but  the 
new  takes  on  the  mountains  are  in  small  pieces,  in  order  that  the  land  may  be  cultivated.  As 
to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  soil  here,  it  is  said  the  bottom  land  is  of  a good  rich  loam ; 
on  the  hills  the  soil  is  generally  a thin  black  soil,  lying  on  a stony  bottom.  The  hill  land  is 
coming  fast  into  cultivation,  and  the  witnesses  think  that  the  low  land  is  not  deteriorating  in 
quality ; the  class  of  farmers  occupying  the  district  are  described  as  tillage  farmers,  also 
keeping  dairies  of  cows,  and  making  butter.  The  Tithe  Composition  Act  has  caused  much 
land  to  be  broken  up,  and  there  is  more  corn  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  barony  than  there  was 
formerly.  A less  quantity  of  butter  is  made,  in  consequence  of  the  land  being  more  generally 
tilled. 

The  usual  course  of  tillage  is  potatoes,  wheat,  and  perhaps  a second  crop  of  corn,  and  then 

again  potatoes. — (Messrs.  Carbery,  Leany,  Power,  and  M‘ Car  thy.) The  farms,  as  has 

been  already  stated,  are  all  of  a mixed  nature,  but  the  proportionate  quantities  of  tilled 
ground  which  they  contain  are  not  uniform.  A farm  may  be  almost  wholly  under  tillage,  or 
may  have  a very  small  portion  cultivated. 

The  price  of  wheat  grown  in  this  district  has  been  as  follows,  during  the  last  three  years : — 
1833,  £1  to  £1. 4s.  per  barrel  of  20  stones,  (14  lbs.  to  the  stone)  ; 1834,  £1  to  £1. 4s. ; 1835, 
£1  to  £1.  2s.  The  wheat  is  considered  to  be  of  very  good  quality. 

There  is  no  summer  fallowing  in  this  district.  It  is  usual  to  weed  the  corn  crops ; weed- 
ing a statute  acre  would  employ  four  or  five  women  one  day. — (Mr.  Power.) Wheat  seed  is 

brined  to  prevent  the  smut. — (Mr.  Power.) “ I think  that  farmers  often  sow  too  much 

seed,  but  poor  ground  requires  more  seed  than  ground  in  good  heart.” — (Messrs.  Carbery  and 
Leany.)  The  weeding  of  the  crop  is  neglected  by  many  farmers,  but  the  better  class 
attend  to  it : rolling  oats  is  also  practised  by  the  latter,  but  not  by  the  inferior  tenants  : when 
the  peasantry  labour  for  others,  it  is  at  times  when  their  own  work  does  not  particularly  re- 
quire them.  They  never  neglect  cutting  their  own  corn.  Most  of  those  who  sow  corn  have 
horses ; small  farmers  in  general  do  not  sow  their  corn  so  early  as  large  ones. — (Messrs. 

Carbery,  Leany,  Power,  and  M'Carthy.) The  potato  crops  of  labourers  have  sometimes 

suffered  from  the  anxiety  of  the  labourers  to  obtain  the  high  wages  of  the  hurried  season,  or 
from  their  being  prevented  by  farmers  from  digging  their  own  crops,  until  the  digging  of  the 
farmer’s  crops  had  been  finished.  Corn  is  very  generally  thrashed  out  immediately  after  the 
harvest  for  the  sake  of  paying  the  rent.  Mr.  M‘Carthy  says,  " I know  an  estate  in  the 
barony,  where  there  are  at  this  moment  bailiffs  or  keepers  in  the  barns  of  16  tenants  watching 
the  corn  as  it  is  thrashed  out,  that  it  may  not  be  sold  off,  but  all  of  it  sent  to  the  market,  and 
the  price  paid  to  the  landlord  for  rent.”  In  the  last  two  years  those  who  sold  their  corn  first 
got  the  best  price,  but  this  was  not  formerly  the  case.  The  witnesses  do  not  know  any  case 
of  a landlord  taking  corn  as  rent  at  the  October  price,  with  a view  of  selling  it  at  an  advanced 
price  in  spring ; nor  of  a landlord  selling  back  corn  to  the  tenants,  as  seed  or  food.  There 
are  markets  or  mills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  parts  of  the  barony.  Corn  is  never  sold  by 
sample ; the  whole  quantity  to  be  sold  is  brought  to  the  market.  The  smaller  farmers  keep 
no  corn  for  their  own  use.  The  general  class  of  farmers  do  not  reserve  any  wheat  for  their 
own  consumption. 
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The  larger  farmers  grow  clover  and  vetches,  but  the  smaller  ones  seldom  do  so. — (Mr 

Power .) Very  few  farmers  grow  turnips  or  mangel-wurzel,  but  gentlemen  grow  them. 

No  green  crops  (except  clover  and  a few  vetches)  are  grown.  Clover  and  vetches  have  been 
introduced  within  five  or  six  years.  The  most  ordinary  course  of  cropping  is  potatoes  on  lay 
ground,  followed  by  wheat  and  perhaps,  a second  corn  crop,  and  then  potatoes  again. 

The  advantage  of  growing  a potato  crop  after  each  corn  crop  is,  well  known ; but  the 
farmers  want  an  immediate  return  ; and  when  the  land  will  produce  a second  corn  crop,  they 

are  tempted. to  sow  one. — (Messrs.  Leany,  Carbery,  McCarthy,  Fogarty,  and  Power.) . 

Artificial  grasses  are  not  cultivated  by  small  holders,  except  a few,  who  have  horses,  and 
grow  a little  patch  of  clover. 

In  the  years  1822,  1826,  and  1829,  there  were  failures  of  the  potato  crop  to  a great  extent. 
The  failure  of  1826  was  caused  by  the  drought,  and  in  1829  by  a . very  high  wind  in  August. 
The  same  seed  is  in  general  continued  every  year,  until  it  is  found  to  fail ; but  the  better  sort 
of  farmers  change  their  seed  every  three  or  four  years.  The  small- farmers,  and  some  of  the 
larger  ones,  are  often  forced  to  buy  potato  seed  on  credit  at  50  per  cent,  above  the  market 
price.  The  white  lumper  potato  is  the  description  cultivated  by  the  peasantry,  because  it 
produces  the  greatest  quantity  on  the  poorest  land.  The  larger  farmers  eat  the  “ mignons,” 
which  are  a better  sort.  All  pains  are  taken  to  make  composts  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
potatoes.  Cattle  are  seldom  housed  in  winter  in  this  barony.  Burning  land  has  decreased 
in  parts  of  this  barony,  the  landlords  having  discountenanced  it  : on  the  mountain  parts 
burning  is  still  much  practised  on  moory  land. 

The  following  statements  are  made  of  the  number  of  labourers  required  on  farms  divided 
in  different  proportions  between  tillage  and  pasture  : — 

Mr.  Hecily  employs  10  men  on  35  acres  of  tillage,  and  50  acres  of  pasture,  besides  having 
extra  men  in  harvest ; also  two  horses  and  a bullock. 

Colonel  Palliser  employs  from  40  to  50  men  and  boys,  on  20  acres  of  tillage,  110  acres  of 
pasture,  and  40  acres  of  plantations ; also  six  horses. 

Mr.  Atkinson  employs  four  men  and  two  women  on  16  acres  of  tillage,  and  35  acres  of 
pasture,  besides  extra  men  in  spring  and  harvest  ; also  two  horses. 

Mr.  E.  Power  employs  eight  men  on  40  acres  of  tillage,  and  60  acres  of  pasture,  besides 
extra  men  in  spring  and  harvest ; also  four  horses. 

Messrs.  J.  Power  and  Whelan  employ  10  men  on  40  acres  of  tillage,  and  220  of  moor- 
land and  pasture,  and  keep  six  horses. 

Mr.  J.  Shanahan  employs  16  men  and  4 women  on  36  acres  of  tillage,  and  100  acres  of 
grass  land,  besides  extra  men  in  spring  and  harvest,  and  has  six  horses. 

Mr.  Moore  employs  12  men  on  30  acres  of  tillage  and  56  acres  of  pasture,  and  four  horses. 

Mr.  M’Carthy  says,  “ On  my  farm  of  60  acres,  statute  measure,  I employ  11  men  and 
women,  including  spring  and  harvest  work ; I have  44  acres  ploughed,  and  16  in  pasture.” 

The  grazing  land  here  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  is  fed  by  milch  cows. — (Messrs.  Leany, 
Carbery,  M‘Carthy,  Power,  and  Fogarty.)  On  a grazing  farm  of  the  first  quality  two  acres  will 
keep  a beast  for  the  summer.  Few  sheep  are  kept  on  the  lower  grounds;  cattle  are  fattened 
by  some  gentlemen,  but  not  by  farmers.  The  quantity  of  grazing  land  has  not  increased 
during  the  last  five  years.;  in  the  mountain  districts,  a considerable  quantity  of  new  land  has 
been  brought  into  tillage,  and  on  the  low  ground  there  is  rather  more  tillage  also.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  break  up  portions  of  old  grass  land  for  con  acres.  ” When  land  has  been  in 
grass  some  years  we  know  that  it  will  give  us  a crop  with  little  manure,  and  then  we  plough 
it  up.” — -(Messrs.  Leany,  Carbery,  Fogarty,  M‘Carthy,  and  Power.)  The  value  of  such  land 
in  grass  would  be  about  £1  per  acre  ; the  rent  charged  for  it  as  con  acre  to  the  labourer  is 
about  £5  or  £6  an  acre,  but  the  farmer  finds  80  or  100  barrels  of  lime  (the  barrel  does  not 
contain  above  36  gallons).  The  first  corn  crop  on  such  land  is  wheat ; not  more  than  two 
successive  corn  crops  are  grown  on  it,  after  producing  potatoes  without  manure.  In  some 
cases  the  second  corn  crop  is  very  inferior,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The  labourer’s  con 
acre  is  prepared  after  the  farmer’s  own  potato  crop ; the  ground  is  sometimes  not  ready  before 
the  10th  or  the  20th  of  June.  A witness  says,  “ I am  certain  a labourers  crop  often  suffers 
from  the  land  not  being  prepared  in  time.  The  lime  for  his  potatoes  is  frequently  not  brought 
to  be  laid  on  the  land  until  the  potatoes  are  grown  so  high  that  it  is  hurtful  to  put  it  on; 
some  of  the  farmers  till  for  the  labourers  before  themselves.”  Wheat  is  grown  after  potatoes. 

If  grass  land  be  converted  into  tillage,  it  affords,  of  course,  much  additional  employment 
for  labourers.  A dairy  of  28  cows  would  employ  one  man  and  three  women  throughout  the 
year  ; that  number  of  cows  might  be  kept  on  70  acres. 

A labourer’s  cabin  and  garden  on  a grazing  farm  are  placed  near  the  road  and  water 
on  some  coarse  inferior  land,  to  avoid  the  damage  from  the  family  and  the  pig.  The  labourer  s 
rent  is  generally  double  the  rent  of  the  farmer,  but  the  latter  suffers  from  the  damage,  pays 
the  taxes,  and  allows  grass  for  a pig,  and  perhaps  for  two  sheep.  Labourers  in  tillage  dis- 
tricts are  better  off  than  those  in  grazing  districts.  “ They  get  less  milk,  but  they  get  more 
potatoes,  and  find  it  more  easy  to  get  employment. — (Messrs.  Leany,  Carbery,  Fogarty., 
Power,  and  McCarthy.) 

Any  change  in  the  condition  of  land  that  has  taken  place  here  latterly  has  been  from  pas- 
ture to  tillage ; the  change  was  produced,  in  a great  degree,  by  the  poverty  of  the  tenants,  who 
were  obliged  to  sell  their  stock.  Supposing  wheat  to  be  at  £1  per  barrel,  or  L.  per  stone, 
and  beef  at  £2  per  cwt.,  it  is  said,  without  doubt  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  feed  than  to 
till  in  this  district.  On  the  supposition  of  oats  being  at  8.?.  6c/.  for  14  stones,  and  barley  at 
llj.  6 d.  for  16  stones,  bere  at  12,v.  6 d.,  wool  at  £1.  Os.  per  stone,  mutton  at  6 d.  per  lb.,  and 
lambs  at  £1  each,  it  is  said  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  turn  land  into  grass  than  to. 
continue  it  in  tillage.  The  farmers,  it  is  said,  would  generally  be  inclined  to  lay  their  ground 
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back  again  into  pasture,  but  they  have  not  money  to  buy  the  necessary  stock,  and  there  is  and 

also  a loss  for  some  years  in  waiting  until  a turf  is  formed  on  old  tilled  land.  Not  above  one-  Aqrichj;ture> 

^enth  of  the  labour  is  employed  on  grass  land  that  would  be  required  for  the  same  quantity  

uncler  tillage.  Very  few  farmers  have  orchards ; vegetables  are  not  cultivated  by  any  tor  Munster. 
sale.  In  their  kitchen  gardens  they  grow  cabbages  for.  themselves,  and  a few  ridges  ot  eariy  Qounty  Waterford. 


Examinations 
taken  by 


Bar.  Decies  with- 
out Drum. 


^ There  is  no  difference  as  to  the  management  of  dairies  between  lowland  and  mountain  dis- 
tricts. A dairy  farmer  employs  about  one  man  and  three  women  on  about  70  acres  of  land,  ^ Gisbom-e  E 
besides  extramen  in  the  hay  harvest. — (Messrs.  Carbery,  Fogarty,  Leany, M‘Cartliy,va<±rower.)  TN>  Vaughan,’  Esq.. 

The  butter  made  by  the  largest  farmers  here  is  of  first  quality.— (Mr.  Power.)— — It  is  _ 

packed  after  each  churning;  it  is  conveyed  to  Dungarvan  (the  market  at.  which  it  is  sold)  by 
land  carriage.  The  merchants  require  the  farmer  to  put  in  less  salt  than  was  usual  foimeiiy, 
and  farmers  send  it  to  market  more  quickly.  In  other  respects  the  mode  of  saving  butter  is  F . 

the  same  that  has  always  existed.  It  is  thought  by  a witness  that  the  superiority  of  the  Dutch  * s‘ 
to  the  Irish  butter  in  the  London  market  is  owing  to  the  mode  of  saving  and  packing,  and  ^uuer- 
also  to  the  quickness  with  which  the  former  comes  to  market.  The  Dutch  make  their  milk 
and  butter  more  quickly,  and  before  the  cream  gets  so  sour  as  it  is  allowed  to  do  here ; many 
Irish  farmers  are  now  pursuing  the  same  system.  Cheese 

Cheese  is  not  made  in  this  barony.  „ 0, 

In  the  mountain  districts  some  numbers  of  sheep  are  kept,  but  on  the  low  grounds  very  few.  Sheep. 

— (Messrs.  Carbery,  Leany,  Fogarty,  M‘ Carthy,  and  Power.') 

A small  long-legged  breed  is  generally  in  use.  The  breeding  stock  of  sheep  is  less  than 
formerly,  from  the  cultivation  of  large  parts  of  the  hills,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  many 
farmers  have  left,  off  keeping  them  because  they  were  often  stolen  or  shorn.  Tmnro.ements  in 

There  is  no  improvement  among  the  sheep  in  the  mountain  districts,  but  on  the  low 
grounds  Jhe  breed  has  been  crossed  with  better  rams,  and  is  much  improved  within  the  last  ° 

ten  years.  The  new  breeds  were  purchased  from  the  neighbouring  counties  by  the  generality 
of  farmers.  The  flocks  kept  by  the  gentry  are  very  fine  and  prospering.  The  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  is  principally  in  the  carcase  and  weight,  and  not  in  the  quality  of  the 
wool.  It  is  said  that  sheep  will  now  be  as  fat  as  hogs  at  12  months  old ; and  the  lambs  are 
very  saleable.  Rams  are  not  hired ; the  farmers  breed  their  own  rams,  or  buy  them  at  the 
fairs.  The  mountain  sheep  are  not  sent  to  market  until  they  are  three  years  old  ; on  the  low 
ground  they  are  often  sent  to  market  at  one  year  old.  Some  of  the  small  farmers  keep  sheep 
for  the  sake  of  the  wool  and  the  milk,  and  because  they  are  unable  to  buy  or  keep  a cow. 

Turnips  are  not.  grown  by  the  farmers  so  as  to  admit  of  manure  being  produced  by  folding. 

Some  parts  of  the  mountains  are  very  wet,  but  as  sheep  are  not  supposed  to  suffer  in  conse-  Impediments  to 
quence,  breeding  is  not  prevented  by  that  cause.  Farmers  generally  would  dram  parts  of  Keanng- 
their  ground  if  it  were  not  too  expensive.  In  the  mountainous  districts  the  sheep  do  not  suffer 
from  rot ; in  the  low  grounds  the  disease  is  known,  but  it  is  not  very  common.  Stealing  and 
shearing  have  been  already  mentioned  amongst  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  diminution  of 
the  breeding  stock.  Mr.  Leany  says,  “ I left  off  keeping  sheep  because  they  were  so  fre- 
quently stolen  both  from  myself  and  my  neighbours.”  Mr.  Power  says,  “ During  last  winter 
in  the  parish  of  Kilrossentry,  21  sheep  were  shorn  out  of  one  man’s  flock  and  the  wool  stolen.” 

Mr.  M‘ Carthy  says,  « About  ten  years  ago  in  the  parish  of  Kilrossentry,  70  sheep  were  stolen 
from  one  man,  who  does  not  keep  much  above  100,  and  every  year  lately  he  has  lost  20  or  30 
sheep  by  theft.” 

The  price  of  wool  was  in  1833,  17.?.  per  stone  (16  lbs.)  ; of  mountain  wool  in  1834,  18s.  to  Wool. 

19s.,  and  1835,  24s.  In  the  low  grounds  the  weight  of  the  clip  is  5 or  6 lbs.  per  sheep,  in  the 
mountain  about  3 lbs.  per  sheep. — (Messrs.  Leany,  McCarthy,  Fogarty , Poivei-,  and  Carbery .) 

The  breed  of  cattle  has  been  improved,  with  many  farmers,  by  having  been  crossed  with  Cattle. 

English  bulls.  The  old  Irish  cow,  which  remains  unchanged,  is  still  preferred  by  many  dairy 
farmers,  but  the  cross  with  the  English  breeds  is  slowly  creeping  in  among  those  \vho  have 
dairy  farms  in  the  low  lands.  Oxen  are  not  used  for  agricultural  purposes  in  this  barony, 
except  by  gentlemen..  For  letting  bulls  l.v.  for  each  cow  is  paid,  which  is  generally  the  per- 
quisite of  the  herd.  The  Irish  cow  is  liked  here  because  it  is  hardy,  is  a good  milker,  and 
holds  its  milk  long. 

The  value  of  a good  Irish  bull  is  about  £2.  10,?. ; a bull  crossed  with  the  English^  breed  is 
worth  from  £4  to  £6.  At  calving  a good  cow  is  worth  from  £8  to  £ 10.  Cattle  of  the  new 
cross  breed  sell  better  when  dry,  and  are  more  inclined  to  fatten  than  the  old  Irish  cattle.  A 
dry  cow  of  the  cross  breed  will  bring  £2  more  than  an  Irish  dry  beast.  No  cattle  are  bought,  for 
fattening.  No  cattle  are  bred  for  sale,  except  on  the  mountains,  where  heifers  only  are  reared, 
and  are  generally  sold  when  in  calf.  The  age  at  which  cattle  are  sold  is  not  difterent  from 
what  was  usual  formerly. 

It  never  was  the  practice  in  this  barony  to  fatten  cattle,  either  in  summer  or  in  winter.  The  Fattening, 
few  that  are  fed  in  winter  weigh  from  4 to  5 cwt, ; 'they  are  fattened  whenever  they  become 
dry. — (Messrs.  Carbery,  Leany,  McCarthy,  and  Power .)  , 

Artificial  feeding  is  not  common.  Potatoes  and  hay  are  given  to  the  feeding  beasts  in  Feeding, 
winter,  but  they  are  allowed  to  be  out  of  doors  during  the  day  in  fine  weather.  The  number 
of  cattle  fed.  in  winter  has  increased ; it  is  said  dry  beasts  are  in  general  fed  on  straw.  F armers 
have  meadows  of  their  own,  and  grow  their  own  hay ; the  quality  of  the  hay  is  good.  Store 
cattle  are  very  seldom  housed  in  winter.  In.  generai,  although  there  are  more  out-buildings 
for  cattle  than  there  were  formerly,  there  are  not  enough  of  buildings  to  tie  up  the  milch  cows. 

There  is  not  sufficient  cover  for  cattle. 

The  price  of  cattle  has  not  changed  much  within  the  last  few  years.  Price. 

The  old  Irish  cow  is  still  the  breed  most  generally  used  for  dairies.  There  is  no  agricultural  Dairy  Cows. 
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society  in  the  barony,  and  no  model  farm.  However,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  breed  of 
dairy  cows  has  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of  English  bulls ; and  the  mixed  breed  i 
spreading,  although  it  is  as  yet  used  only  by  the  principal  dairy  farmers.  Dairy  farmers  gene! 
rally  breed  enough  to  supply  their  own  dairies.  It  is  said  that  the  improved  breed  have  the 
advantage  in  carcase,  but  the  old  Irish  cow  is  supposed  to  make  as  much  butter  and  be  more 
hardy.  The  Kerry  cow  is  not  used  by  dairy  farmers. 

The  Ayrshire  cow  is  one  of  the  new  kinds  lately  introduced.  No  new  breed  has  hpor. 
found  to  fail. 

The  best  cows  in  the  district  give  about  12  English  quarts  of  milk  per  day  for  three  months 
then  fall  off,  and  are  dry  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year.  A cow,  on  the  best  land* 
will  give  about  If  cwt.  of  butter  in  the  year ; on  inferior  land,  not  above  1 cwt.— 
(Mr.  Power.) It  is  said  the  barony  would  not  average  above  1 cwt. 

Farm  houses  are  generally  kept  in  good  and  fair  condition.  Dairies  are  thatched  • thev 
should  have  a thorough  draught  of  air,  and  the  milk  should  be  set  on  the  ground;  in  hot 
weather  wooden  vessels  are  used. 

The  following  statement  is  given  of  the  changes  in  the  amount  of  rents  in  the  different 
parishes : — 

Parishes. 


Colligan.  ) 
Kilgobinet.  > 
Leskinane.  J 
Kilmolash. 
Affane. 
Ringagoona. 
Whitechurch. 
Modelligo. 
Dungarvan. 
Stradbally.  1 
Clonea.  > 

Kilrush.  J 

Kilrossentry. 

Fews. 

Rossmire. 


No  change  in  rents  within  the  last  12  years. 

Rents  have  been  reduced  25  per  cent,  within  10  years. 

Reduced  12  per  cent,  within  10  years. 

No  change  within  10  years. 

Reduced  20  per  cent,  in  10  years. 

Reduced  10  per  cent,  in  10  years. 

Some  reductions  (only  temporary)  have  been  made. 

No  alteration. 

No  alterations  in  general.  On  one  estate  a reduction  of  20  per 
cent,  was  made  five  years  ago. 

On  two  estates  a reduction  of  20  per  cent,  was  made  five  years  ago. 
Reductions  of  30  per  cent,  have  been  made  within  10  years. 


A farmer  here  relies  for  the  payment  of  his  rent  on  corn,  butter,  and  pork.  The  propor- 
tionate quantities  of  the  different  articles  of  produce  depend  on  the  nature  of  his  farm. 
Farmers  in  the  mountain  districts  rely  also  on  wool,  on  store  cattle,  and  on  sheep.  The  best 
land  is  kept  in  grass ; but  a farmer  can  till  or  graze  his-  land  as  he  wishes  : a great  deal  of 
very  good  land  is  tilled.  Farms  are  let  by  the  acre.  There  is  a considerable  quantity  of  land 
lost  by  old  and  useless  fences  and  waste  corners : they  are  all  measured  and  paid  for.  It  is 
said  that  on  one  farm  (Ballynamoragh)  there  is  at  least,  one-twelfth  or  one-thirteenth  part  so 
occupied.  Those  portions  of  land  have  been  suffered  to  lie  useless  from  the  want  of  money  to 
get  lime  to  mix  it  up  with  old  fences  for  manure,  or  to  bring  the  waste  corners  into  cultivation. 
— (Messrs,  j Boate,  Carbery,  Leany,  M'Can,  McCarthy,  and  Power.) 

Lime  is  used  generally  through  the  barony;  sea-sand  is  used  near  the  sea-coast,  and  sea- 
weed as  far  as  it  can  be  procured. 

Lime  is  burned  with  culm  brought  from  England  Sixty  barrels  of  lime  per  acre  is  generally 
thought  a proper  quantity,  but  many  poor  farmers  lay  on  much  less,  some  not  more  than 

20  barrels  per  acre. — (Mr.  Power.) Lime  is  burned  on  all  the  borders  of  the  barony; 

there  is  no  part  of  it  many  miles  from  the  kilns,  and  the  roads  are  generally  good.  A witness 
says- two  or  three  landlords  allow  their  tenants  to  burn  and  sell  as  much  lime  as  they  please; 
but,  in  general,  farmers  are  only  allowed  to  quarry  the  stone,  which  they  burn  to  lay  on  the 
land.  “ I have  not  heard  that  the  tenant  has  ever  been  prevented  from  quarrying  stone  for 
lime  to  be  used  on  his  own  land.”  Mr.  Carbery  says,  “ In  Dungarvan  parish  the  farmers 
from  the  south-western  extremity  come  to  the  town  of  Dungarvan  for  lime,  a distance  of  eight 
miles,  though  they  have  limestone  within  one  mile  of  them,  but  the  proprietor  of  the  land  in 
which  it  is  will  not  allow  his  tenants  to  erect  kilns  for  sale,  nor  to  open  quarries  except  for 
their  own  use.  The  quantity  of  stone  on  the  property  is  inexhaustible,  and  there  are  many 
other  lands  similarly  situated  with  respect  to  the  supply  of  lime.”  It  is  thought  that  it  would 
be  of  great  advantage  if  tenants  were  authorized  to  open  quarries  on  paying  a royalty  to  the 
landlord.  It  is  said  there  are  many  situations  where  farmers  now  go  great  distances  to  lime 
kilns,  though  there  is  limestone  very  near  them.  There  are  sufficient  roads  to  give  every 
facility  for  conveyance,  and  kilns  could  be  built,  and  culm  brought  from  Dungarvan  without 
difficulty. 

Burning  land  has  decreased  in  the  low  grounds.  The  witnesses  have  never  known  cases 
where  the  sod  or  ashes  have  been  carried  from  one  field  to  be  laid  on  another.  There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  utility  of  the  practice;  most  people  think  that  it  is  injurious  to 

the  land.  Tenants  are  restrained  from  burning  by  law,  which  is  enforced. — (Mr.  Boate.) 

Mr.  Healy  says,  “ I know  some  instances  of  it.”  The  witnesses  know  no  instance  of  a pro- 
prietor in  tail  having  let  tracts  of  land  for  burning  as  con  acre. 

In  Dungarvan  the  price  of  town  manure  is  usually  I s.  3 d.  per  load  of  about  15  cwt.  The 
smallest  farmers  in  general  have  less  manure,  proportionately,  than  the  larger  occupiers. 
Farmers  know  well  that,  by  keeping  their  cattle  up  in  winter,  they  would  make  more  manure, 
hut  they  have  not  out-houses  sufficient  to  hold  them.  Cattle  are  not  soiled  in  summer.  Great 
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nato  are  taken  in  collecting  briars,  weeds  and  furze,  to  spread  in  the  dung  yard;  sand  is 
P,  lived  with  them;  but  the  manure  yard  is  not  well  arranged.  , 

S-weed  dL  Sex,  end  beyond  the  firs,.  Sea-weed  is  used  W)  » W”  ^ »f 

Sea-sand ^carrCd  seven  or  eight  miles  into  the  country,  and  laid  on  land  at  de  rate  of 
,w  30  tons  tier  acre  The  quantity  of  manure  is  increased  by  composts;  so  l and  bog 

tenants  make  the  meerin™  and  ““  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ to  utigation, 

q^rols!  Sbreaches  of  the  peace.  Losses  from  trespass  of 

neglected  to  Jake  up  liis  fences,  and  the  farmer's  cattle  straying  on  the  cottier  s potatoes  and 
eaShem.”  Disputesarising  from  trespass  cause  great  waste  of  time  and  money  which 
would  go  far  to  repair  the  fences  that  occasion  them  The  amount  awarded  for  trespass 
the  petty  sessions  in  the  barony,  within  one  year,  has  been  as  ioliows  • ^ ^ ^ 

At  Clashmore  petty  sessions,  damages  • • • * J ^ 

)f  costs A n n 

At  Dungarvon,  not  above 1 

Total £3  1M  . 

The  amount  of  damage  from  trespass  is  ascertained  by  valuators  who.  are ■ apf lomted  m each 
district  and  sworn.  Their  award  is  ordered  on  inquiry  by  the  magistrate  to  be  paid.  I 

a.0 tract  of'hiiid  S&STlSM  acres  near  Dungarvan  called  the  Drainage, 
strand  dungarvan,  which  is  now  overflowed  by  the  sea  at  Wg^w^r  but  which  might  be 
protected  from  it  at  an  expense,  estimated  by  a regular  engineer,  of  about  £15,000.  N mi  y 
ill  this  sum  would  be  expended  on  labour,  and  it  would  recover  a large  tract  ot  land,  wmen  lor 
many  years  would  requill  the  labour  of  200  or  300  men  (reckoning  one  man  for  six  acres  tilled, 
Wl3yis*e  usual  average)  to  bring  and  keep  it  in  good  cultivation.  Tins  land  to  been 
accurately  examined;  900  acres  of  it  are  of  the  very  first  quality  ; its  value  is  also 
by  being  close  to  the  town  of  Dungarvan.  The  bank  which  would  be  necessary  to  keep  out 
the  sea  would  also  serve  as  a foundation  for  a short  road  of  two  miles,  which  would  join 
present  road  from  Dungarvan  to  Youghall,  and  save  two  miles  between  those  two  places. 

"The  passage  for  the  water  out  of  the  harbour  of  Dungarvan  would  be  narrowed  by  Ais  pro- 
jected bank,  and  consequently  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  its  entrance  would  be 

in<It  is  stated  that  alonw  the  river  Brickay  there  are  about  1,000  acres,  and  along  the  river 
Colligan  about  200  that  are  subject  to  periodical  floods.  This  land,  if  tree  from  water,  wou 
be  fit  for  either  grazing  or  tillage ; at  present  a part  of  it  is  tilled,  but  at  a very  great  risk  , a 
veiy  coarse  hay  fs  no, /cut  on  part  of  it ; on  other*  parts  the  hay'is  of  fine  quality.  In* e .course 
of  tile  lost  ten  yearsthe  crops  have  been  injured  two  or  three  times.  The  land  would  be  of  the 
first  quality  if  protected,  but  the  greaterpart  of  it  wouldreqmre  also  to  be  drained.  D . n g 
would  add  £1  an  acre  to  the  value  of  the  low  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  stream.  One  pio- 
prictor  has  made  dams  to  protect  his  own  property  which  have  been  useful;  but  n0  c°mhined 
public  attempt  has  been  made  with  respect  to  the  improvement  of  the  river.  A witness 
says,  “ I have  no  doubt  that  it  would  repay  the  capital  expended.  .•  r1 

The  river  Brickay  is  the  only  one  where  the  improvements  which  have  been  mentioned 
could  be  made.  As  the  money  which  would  he  necessary  must  be  wholly  expended _°n  Jbo  , 
these  improvements  would  employ  a considerable  number  of  labourers.  From  the  ' 
hood  of  the  river,  which  is  notoriously  unhealthy,  the  fever  hospital  always  reernes  ite  first 
patients.  There  being  no  subscribers  to  the  hospital  from  these  lands,  ' f , 

sometimes  been  suffers  from  a regulation  which  prescribes  that  only,  the  tenani 1“.““ 
scribers  shall  be  admitted.  Nothing  has  been  done  here  under  the  provisions  of  the „ the 
Act  of  1801  There  are  considerable  tracts  of  wet  land  in  various  parts  of  the  barony,  the 
' drainage  of  which  would  employ  a great  quantity  of  labour  for  I"  ™ 

drainage  is  interfered  with  by  other  properties,  but  the  witnesses  cannot  say 
cases  the  proprietors  would  dliin  the  land  if  it  were  otherwise  “V" 

savs  The  hoe  of  Ballvgegan  cannot  be  drained  because  the  land  of  another  piopnetor  comes 
between  the  bog  and  th/pface  where  the  water  must  be  delivered  .1  he»d  file  propnetor^of 
the  beg  declare  his  intention  of  draining  it  if  he  could  do  so.  . , , , , 

barony  might  be  profitably  drained  notwithstanding  the  low  prices  of  agr  ml' tni  olj,  od  ice  imd 
there  is  drainage  enough  to  employ  for  many  years  all  the  labourers  m the  barony  who  hate 
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of  cultivated'  laud,  would  peanai™,. 
(Messrs.  Beany,  Carberj,  Power,  M'Gan 


not  work.  Drainage,  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  cultivated'  land,  would  permanent 
increase  the  quantity  of  employment  for  labourers.— (Messrs.  Beanv.  Carberv.  PoL„  M ,™  y 


Munster. 

County  Waterford. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Middlethird. 


tation  Acres. 

Bog. 

Waste  Land. 

5,275 

one-fourth. 

300  that  cannot  be  ii 

2,600 

150  to  250 

350  waste  land. 

5,500 

1,400 

No  waste  land. 

4,000 

300 

75  waste  land. 

2,700 

250 

64  ditto. 

2,700 

500 

150  ditto. 

1,900 

350 

75  ditto. 

3,595 

200 

No  waste  land. 

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  28. 

The  barony  contains  24,001  acres  (Mr.  Power,  high,  constable,)  the  different  parishes  cent.- 
as  follows : — 1 UWU1 

Parishes. 

Drumcannon 
Island  Keane  . 

Kilmeaden  . 

Kilboume  and! 

, Butler’s  TownJ 

Reiske  . 

Newcastle  . 

Limakill  . 

Dunhill 

The  plantation  acre  is  the  measure  used  here.  A large  proportion  of  the  land  that,  admits 
of  cultivation  is  tilled.  There  is  no  considerable  tract  of  wet  ground  kept  in  pasture  because 
it  cannot  profitably  be  ploughed.  Every  farmer  relies  on  butter,  wheat,  and  pork  to  pay  his 

The  farms  are  all  of  a mixed  nature.  If  a farmer  hold  50  acres,  he-  may  be  supposed  to 
plough  from  10  to  20  acres.  There  is  no  land  in  the  barony  held  for  fattening  cattle— 

(Messrs.  Gamble,  Sherlock.) The  only  hill  farm  in  the  barony  is  pastured  by  dry  stock. 

I he  soil  m the  eastern  side  of  the  barony  is  on  the  whole  deteriorating  or  being  exhausted  bv 
constant  cropping ; the  western  side,  on  the  contrary,  is  improving,  being  better  laid  down  and 

better  cleaned.— (Messrs.  Gamble,  Ducket,  Sherlock.) The  class  of  fanners  occupying 

this  district  are  dairy  farmers  ploughing  a portion  of  their  land.  There  is  more  ground  under 
tillage  now  than  there  was  formerly,  but  we  think  the  produce-  per  acre  is  less.  There  is  not 
so  great  a quantity  of  butter  made  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  tillage. — (Messrs  Sher 
lock,  Gamble,  Ducket.) 

Tillage.  The  usual  course  of  tillage  is  “ potatoes,  wheat,  potatoes,  oats,  and  grass  seeds  The 

smaller  farmers  often  take  two  corn  crops  together.”  On  a farm  of  50  acres  about  10  or  19 
are  usually  tilled,  and  proportionate  quantities  on  larger  farms.  The  smallest  farmers  till  the 
greaiest  quantity  in  proportion  to  their  holdings,  and  on  the  richest  low  grounds  very  little  is 
ploughed.  J 

Grain  Crops.  The  price  of  wheat  was  in  1834,  £1.  4s.  per  barrel,  and  in  1835,  £1  per  barrel.  Thewkeat 

ot  this  district  is  considered  to  be  of  very  good  quality. 

Mode  of  Culture.  Summer  fallowing  is  not  at  all  the  practice  here.  It  is  usual  to  weed  the  corn  crops  well 

" 1 \et  mI  corn-weeding  by  task-work,  at  about  5s.  per  acre.”— (Mr.  Gamble.) “ My  corn 

employs  about  16  men  and  women,  per  acre,  to  weed  it.” — (Mr.  Carney.) The  seed  is 

always  brined ; some  persons  use  copperas.  It  is  considered  that  brining  is  hardly  sufficient 
to  prevent  smut  in  all  seasons.  The  witnesses  think  that  a proper  quantity  of  seed  is  sown 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  land ; the  poorest  land  requires  the  most  seed  : « less  seed  is 
used  than  formerly  by  the  best  farmers,  who  have  their  lands  in  good  condition.”  The  com- 
mon farmers  do  not  often  use  rollers,  but  they  are  gradually  coming  into  use;  one  large  pro- 
prietor has  lately  given  rollers,  as  well  as  good  ploughs  and  carts,  to  some  of  his  tenants  The 
crops  ot  common  farmers  are  allowed  to  stand  until  they  are  over-ripe,  and  considerable  loss 
is  experienced  by  their  shedding,  besides  the  increased  risk  of  injury  from  bad  weather.— 

In  eSSi!S'  tt-ayeS’  Gamble,  Carney,  &c.) Few  labourers  grow  corn,  and  those  who  do, 

though  willing  to  labour  at  certain  seasons  for  others,  would  not  do  so  at  the  times  when  their 
own  harvest  should  be  got  in. 

■Grazing  Lands.  Grazing  farms  are  occupied  by  dairy  farmers  wlro  make  butter.  There  are  no  feeding 

farms.  A dairy  farmer  sometimes  feeds  an  old  or  a barren  cow ; about  two  acres  are  required 
tor  each  cow ; sheep  are  not  put  on  the  land  in  winter,  because  they  are  thought  to  eat  up 
the  first  grass  which  would  serve  the  cows  in  spring.  There  is  one  prime  farm  in  which  an 
acre  will  summer  a cow.  A good  barren  cow  feeds  up  to  4jcwt.  on  an  average,  the  heaviest 
cow  will  reach  6 cwt. ; but  two  acres  would  be  required  for  each  beast.  The  tillage  land  lias 
mci  eased  within  the  last  10  years.  The  Tithe  Composition;  Act  was  not  taken  advantage  of 
until  1832,  since  which  time  tithes  have  not  been  paid.  Tillage  has  increased  both  on  the 
moors,  waste  grounds,  and  among  the  old  pastures.  Clover  has  been  introduced  here,  and  is 
getting  into  general  use;  but  nothing  is  generally  grown  for  winter  food  for  cattle,  except 
hay  and  potatoes.  T he  witnesses  state  that  they  have  no  great  experience  of  green  crops, 
out  are  ot  opinion  that  by  their  introduction  a given  quantity  of  land  may  be  made  to  rear 
a greater  quantity  of  stock.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  would  increase  the  em- 
ployment for  labourers,  ff  but  not  if  green  crops  are  substituted  for  corn  crops.” — (Messrs. 

Hayes,  Gamble,  Carney,  &c.) Old  turf  land  is  generally  sown  with  potatoes  for  the  first 

crop,  either  for  the  farmer’s  own  use,  or  being  let  out  to  labourers  as  con  acre;  such  land  in 
grass  is  worth  on  an  average  from  £1.  10,?.  to  £2  per  acre.  Two  crops  of  potatoes  are  never 
taken  successively,  except  on  a few  very  rich  farms;  potatoes  are  always  either  manured  or 
nmed.  I fie  price  of  such  potato  ground  is  £8  per  acre.  Turn  successive  crops  of  corn  are 
taken  by  common  farmers  from  old  grass  land,  but  none  of  the  better  sort  take  more  than 
one  before  potatoes  are  set  again,  or  the  land  laid  down  in  grass ; on  such  land  the  oat  crop, 
w'tiich  is  the  last,  is  m general  light  and  badly  headed,  and  the  grain  is  poor.  A farmer  who 
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lets  con  acre,  manures  it  himself,  and  it  is  left  in  the  same  state  as  if  he  had  held  it  in  his  Nature  and 
own  hands  ; the  labourers  weed  and  till  it  as  carefully  as  they  can,  to  get  the  largest  possible  State  of 
crop  from  it.  The  farmer  ploughs  and  prepares  the  ground,  and  the  labourer  does  the  agriculture. 

remainder  of  the  work  at  the  proper  season.  Farmers  are  sometimes  not  exact  in  the  time  of  Munster. 

giving  lime  to  the  labourers  for  their  con  acre , they  promise  to  let  them  have  it  in  May,  but  Cpunty  Waterford. 

in  .many  cases,  do  not  bring  it  to  the  ground  until  June,  when  the  potato  plants  are  too  high  

to  admit  of  its  being  properly  used  ; in  this  way,  labourers  suffer  inconvenience  or  loss.  In  Examinations 

some  cases,  also,  farmers  delay  preparing  the  con  acre  for  labourers  until  a period  later  than  G^borne  Esq. 

that  at  which  they  would  like  to  sow  their  own  potatoes.  Old  pasture  land  that  is  let  for  T_'N|  ya„ghnn’  Es*" 

potatoes  is  cropped  with  wheat  afterwards,  but  peat  or  boggy  land  will  not  grow  good  wheat  ' 

under  any  system.— (Messrs.  Hayes,  Gamble,  Carney,  & c.)  Bar.  Middlethird. 

Grass  land  being  converted  into  tillage  of  course  affords  much  additional  employment  for — 

labourers.  A dairy  of  20  cows  employs  a herdsman,  two  women  servants,  and,  at  milking  |“ect  of  Grazing  on 
time,  three  helpers,  who  are  paid  2 d.  or  3 d.  per  day  for  their  assistance.  In  the  hay  harvest,  Lab!ou£ 
and  at  other  times,  some  extra  men  would  be  required. 

The  place  for  building  a cabin  is  in  general  determined  by  the  . neighbourhood  of  a well  State  of  Labourers 
and  a road  ; it  is  never  placed  on  the  best  part  of  the  farm,  because  the  land  immediately  on  Grazing  Farms, 
near  a cabin  naturally  suffers  damage.  For  one  or  two  roods  of  ground  which  a labourer 
has,  he  pays  double  the  rent  paid  by  the  farmer;  but,  it  is  said,  et  the  farmer  suffers  from  the 
trespass  of  the  pigs,  fowls,  and  family  of  the  labourer,  and  pays  all  the  taxes.”  The  potato 
crop  of  a labourer  never  suffers  from  neglect,  except  by  the  delay  of  the  farmer  in  bringing 
manure.  Labourers  never  willingly  delay  attending  to  their  own  crops  at  the  proper  seasons ; 
even  though  a labourer  should  not  be  able  to  leave  his  master’s  work,  his  family  are  in 
general  able  to  dig  the  potatoes,  and  hence  they  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  labour  necessary 
to  dig  them.  The  general  reason  for  thrashing  corn  is  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  landlord, 
and  it  is  stated  to  be  very  common  “ to  see  it  winnowing  immediately  after  harvest.”  In 
the  last  three  years  the  best  prices  have  been  got  by  those  who  thrashed  immediately  after 
harvest,  but  this  was  not  the  case  in  former  years,  wheat  being  usually  dearer  after  Christmas. 

Corn  is  in  general  sold  by  sample  at  the  market,  and  also  at  the  mills.  There  are  mills  in 
the  barony,  and  Waterford  market  is  near  all  parts  of  it.  The  smallest  farmers  who  grow 
corn  do  not  retain  any  for  their  own  consumption,  but  live  exclusively  on  potatoes  and  milk. 

Clover  is  getting  into  common  use  both  for  pasture  and  hay ; vetches  are  grown  for  spring  Artificial  Grasses 
food  by  all  classes  of  farmers,  and  trefoil  is  sown  with  common  hay  seeds ; rye-grass  has  been  and  Roots, 
tried  and  is  not  liked.  No  one  grows  turnips  or  mangel-wurzel  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
keep  stock  for  any  time ; a few  patches  of  half  an  acre  each  may  be  seen  here  and  there. 

No  roots  or  other  plants  are  grown  for  cattle  in  winter ; potatoes  raw  and  boiled  are  the  only 
additional  food  to  hay  and  straw  : potatoes  are  given  raw  to  milking  beasts,  and  boiled  to  . 
feeding  cattle ; perhaps  one-tenth  of  the  whole  crop  grown  is  used  for  cattle.  When  grass  is 
ploughed  up  the  first  crop  is  potatoes ; it  is  followed  by  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  oats,  and  grass- 
seeds;  the  larger  farmers  take  only  one  crop  of  corn  between  the  potato  crops.  The 
peasantry  know  that  it  would  be  better  to  grow  alternate  crops  of  corn  and  potatoes,  but  they 
have  not  manure  for  potatoes  after  each  com  crop,  and  they  grow  a second  crop  of  corn  for 
the  sake  of  manure  and  straw.  A few  sow  clover,  and  all  sow  grass  or  hay  seeds  with  the 
last  corn  crop ; vetches  are  grown  in  considerable  quantities.  Since  1820  there  have  been 
two  great  failures  of  the  potato  crop,  besides  which  there  have  been,  in  two  or  three  years, 
partial  deficiencies  which  have  not  produced  great  distress.  The  general  practice  is  to 
continue  sowing  the  same  seed  until  the  crop  luils : the  poorest  people  use  the  small  pig 
potatoes  for  seed  because  they  are  the  cheapest,  although  such  seed  is  unprofitable : small 
farmers  very  frequently  buy  seed  on  credit,  in  scarce  years  almost  all  such  persons  must  do 
so ; the  credit  price  of  potatoes  is  in  general  double  the  market  price.  A large  white  potato 
called  the  “lumper”  is  grown  by  poor  people  for  their  own  use,  and  by  others  for  cattle;  farmers 
grow  a better  kind  for  their  own  use  and  for  sale.  Labourers  seldom  grow  potatoes  for  sale; 
they  merely  endeavour  to  raise  enough  for  their  own  consumption,  and  they  are  frequently 
unable  to  do  as  much.  “Lumpers”  are  a very  productive  kind  of  potato,  and  will  grow  on  bad 
land  with  little  manure ; these  qualities  cause  them  to  be  used  by  the  poorest  class.  The 
artificial  production  of  manure  has  increased  much  of  late  years  for  the  purpose  of  growino- 
potatoes ; it  has  been  principally  increased  by  lime  and  composts.  The  principal  part  of  the 
coarse  ground  here,  that  would  be  improved  by  burning,  has  been  brought  into  cultivation. 

The  burning  of  the  old  grass  pastures  has  rather  increased,  although  many  landlords  will  not 
allow  it  to  be  done,  and  many  of  the  largest  fanners  consider  it  a very  bad  practice. 

“ Labourers  are  decidedly  in  a worse  condition  in  a grazing  district  than  in  any  other,  they 
certainly  get  a less  annual  amount  of  wages.  The  labourers  in  the  grazing  parts  of  Tipperary 
and  Limerick  are  always  thought  to  be  the  worst  conditioned  in  the  province.” — (Messrs. 

Gamble,  Sherlock,  and  Duckett.) 

No  tillage  land  in  this  barony  has  been  converted  into  grass  of  late  years,  but  the  contrary  Comparative  Ad- 
process  has  taken  place  in  some  degree.  The  increase  of  tillage  has  been  owing  principally  to  vantages  of  Grazing 
the  improvement  of  coarse  ground  and  to  the  wish  to  make  manure  and  to  get  straw  for  cattle,  and  Tillage. 

On  the  supposition  of  wheat  being  £1  per  barrel  or  Iv.  per  stone,  and  beef  at  £2  per  cwt.,  it  is 
stated  by  the  witnesses  that  it  would  be  unquestionably  more  profitable  to  feed  than  to  till.  And 
supposing  oats  at  8s.  6 d.  for  14  stones,  and  barley  at  11s.  6 d.  for  16  stones,  bere  at  12s.  6 d.,  wool 
at  £1.  5s.  per  stone,  mutton  at  6 d.  per  pound,  and  lambs  at  £1  each,  it  is  said  that  it  would 
he  more  profitable  to  convert  land  into  grass  than  to  continue  it  in  tillage.  It  is  said,  “ If  the 
low  prices  of  corn  continue  they  will  force  the  farmers  to  lay  down  their  ground  in  grass  ; they 
would  have  done  so  already,  but  they  have  been  hoping  every  year  that  the  prices  would  rise,  and 
from  not  having  capital  to  purchase  stock  to  graze  the  land  if  it  was  laid  down.  It  will  require  very 
much  less  labour  when  it  is  laid  down.” — (Messrs.  Sherlock  and  Gamble.) Mr.  Gamble 
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says,  “ I calculate  that  on  a farm  of  30  acres,  all  ploughed,  eight  men  and  two  women  would 
be  constantly  employed.  A dairy  farm  of  the  same  size  would  employ  about  one  man,  or  one 
man  and  a half,  and  one  woman.”  There  are  hardly  any  orchards  in  this  part  of  the  country 

Small  farmers  never  grow  vegetables  for  sale;  their  little  gardens  are  used  for  cabbages  and 

early  potatoes. 

There  is  only  one  hill  farm  in  this  barony,  and  it  is  occupied  by  dry  stock.  The  dairv 
management  is  considered  to  be  good.  All  farmers  here  have  a greater  or  less  quantity  of 
tillage.  20  cows  on  a farm,  without  considering  the  tillage  land,  would  employ  one  man  and 
two  women  constantly,  and  two  or  three  assistants  at  milking  time ; in  addition  to  these  a 
number  of  men  would  be  required  at  the  hay  harvest. 

The  first  quality  of  butter  is  in  general  made  here  throughout  the  year ; the  smallest  farmers 
and  those  who  have  bad  dairies  for  keeping  milk  make  inferior  qualities.  It  is  packed  after 
each  churning  by  all  dairy  farmers.  It.  is  conveyed  by  land  to  Waterford,  which  is  the 
market,  and  at  a few  miles  distance.  A less  quantity  of  salt  is  put  in  butter  now  than  was 
usual  many  years  ago,  but  no  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  general  system  of  making 
butter  for  the  last  10  years;  small  farmers  must  salt  their  butter  more  than  others,  because 
they  are  a longer  time  in  filling  a firkin,  and  sending  it  to  market.  The  witnesses  have 
heard  that  the  inferiority  of  the  Irish  to  the  Dutch  butter  in  the  London  market  is  not  'owing 
to  any  better  systems  of  preserving  amongst  the  Dutch,  but  merely  from  the  shortness  of  the 
voyage  from  Holland  to  London. — (Mr.  Nolan.) 

There  is  no  cheese  made  in  the  barony ; some  years  ago  it  was  attempted  on  a large  scale 
to  make  cheese,  but-  a very  inferior  description  was  produced. 

Very  few  sheep  are  kept  in  the  barony;  most  farmers  keep  a few,  but  the  number  is  too 
small  to  be  regarded  as  farming  stock.  The  breed  here  is  large  sized  ; the  stock  of  sheep  is 
not  increasing.  The  witnesses  say,  “ We  think  cattle  pay  us  better,  and  that  sheep  rob  the 
pastures  of  the  dairy  cows.” 

It  is  said  that  “ two,  or  perhaps,  three  farmers,  may  be  said  to  keep  flocks  of  sheep  and 
pay  attention  to  the  breed,  but  other  farmers  do  not  look  to  sheep  for  profit ; foldin'*  on 
turnips  or  other  green  crops  is  not  understood  here.” 

Great  part  of  the  land  from  want  of  drainage  is  incapable  of  rearing  sheep ; “ There  are 
more  than  2,000  acres,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  that  would  be  much  improved  by  draining.” 

■ — (Mr.  Gamble,  Mr.  Sherlock,  &c.) A common  farmer  cannot  afford  to  drain  without 

assistance  from  the  landlord.  There  is  much  wet  bottom  land  in  the  barony  which,  if 
drained,  could  be  converted  into  meadow  or  dairy  pasture.  Sheep  are  not  peculiarly  subject 
to  rot  in  this  district. 

The  price  of  wool  per  stone  of  16  lbs.  in  1835,  was  £1;  in  1834,  from  £1.  5s.  6d.  to 
£1.  13s. ; the  weight  of  the  clip  is  about  6 lbs.  per  sheep. 

The  breed  of  cattle  has  improved  very  much,  especially  since  the  establishment  of 
an  agricultural  society  for  this  and  two  other  baronies,  which  has  caused  good  bulls  and 

cows  to  be  introduced. — (Mr.  Nolan.) The  common  Irish  cow  is  the  breed  generally  in 

use  among  the  dairy  farmers.  Both  short,  and  long  horned  bulls  have  been  introduced,  and 
with  these  the  cows  of  the  principal  dairy7  farmers  are  gradually  being  crossed.  The  breeding 
of  the  common  cattle  is  not  more  attended  to  than  formerly ; all  the  bulls  that  are  shown  at  the 
agricultural  meeting  must  serve  cows  at  5s.  a piece.  Most  farmers  are  under  the  impression 
that  the  old  cow  gives  more  milk  and  butter  than  any  others  ; improved  breeds  require  more 
care  and  better  food.  A good  common  bull  would  be  bought  for  £4 ; an  improved  bull 
would  cost  £12;  a common  Irish  cow  is  worth  from  £6  to  £10;  an  improved  one,  from 
£15  to  £20.  It  is  said,  “ The  new  sorts  will  grow  a greater  weight,  and  feed  faster  than  the 
old  ones,  but  our  pastures  are  thought  more  suitable  for  dairying.”  No  cattle  are  bought 
expressly  for  feeding. 

A smaller  number  of  cattle  are  fattened  in  the  barony  than  was  usual  during  the  war. 
Farms  formerly  occupied  for  feeding  are  now  giving  up  to  dairying. 

Most  large  farmers  feed  a few  cattle  in  winter  on  potatoes  and  hay,  or  straw ; artificial 
feeding  has  increased.  No  corn  is  given  to  cattle  ; dry  cattle  are  foddered  with  straw.  Many 
farmers  who  have  not  good  or  sufficient  meadowing,  take  low  hay  ground  for  the  season 
from  others.  The  hay  on  the  low  grounds  near  the  rivers  is  coarse,  and  is  worst  in  wet 
seasons,  but  a very  bad  crop  is  uncommon ; store  cattle  are  housed  in  winter,  or  kept  in  yards  • 
near  the  buildings.  Large  farms  alone  have  buildings  sufficient  to  hold  all  their  stock,  and 
it  would  be  very  advantageous  to  others  if  they  had  more  outhouses. 

_ The  price  of  cattle  is  lower  than  formerly,  having  fallen  £1  or  £2  a head  within  the  last 
six  years. 

The  largest  dairy  farmers  (as  has  been  before  mentioned)  are  crossing  their  stocks  with 
long  and  short  horned  English  bulls,  and  with  Irish  bulls  from  neighbouring  districts,  but 
the  old  Irish  cow  is  more  generally  liked  for  dairies.  The  Agricultural  Society  has  induced 
many  gentlemen  to  keep  land  in  their  own  hands  for  the  purpose  of  usinc*  the  best  breeds  of 
cattle,  and  thus  the  latter  are  being  introduced  among  farmers.  The  breed  of  dairy  cows 
has  been  improved  both  by  paying  attention  to  breeding  the  common  cow,  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  English  breeds.  The  number  of  cattle  bred  in  the  barony  is  hardly  sufficient  to 
supply  the  dairies.  Farmers  supply  themselves  in  the  neighbouring  fairs.  The  Irish  cow  is 
considered  more  hardy  and  better  able  to  bear  bad  weather  and  bad  keeping  than  the 
English  breeds.  Both  the  Ayrshire  and  the  Kerry  cow  have  been  used  for  dairies  by  farmers, 
but  the  Kerry  cow  is  thought  too  small. — (Messrs.  Hayes,  Dunphy,  Power,  Carney, 
Nolan,  &c.) 

The  best  cows  give  about  1 0 quarts  of  milk  per  day  for  about  three  months,  after  which 
they  fall  off  to  half  that  quantity,  and  they  are  dry  for  three  months.  The  average  quantity 
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of  butter  from  a cow  is  little  above  one  cwt.,  the  best  soils  make  1£  cwt.,  and  the  worst  about  Nature  and 

three-fourths  of  a cwt.  State  of 

The  condition  of  all  sorts  of  farm-buildings  is  improving ; cattle  do  not  suffer  from  the  bad  agriculture. 
repair  of  buildings,  but  there  is  on  the  whole  a want  of  houses  and  sheds  for  cattle;  dairies  are  Munster 
thatched,  and  have  a thorough  draught  of  air  ; the  milk  is  set  on  the  ground ; the  construction  County  Waterford, 
of  dairies  would  admit  of  improvement. — (Messrs.  Barron,  Duckett,  Cantwell,  Hayes,  &c.)  

Lord  Doneraile  has  reduced  his  rents  25  per  cent,  on  one  large  estate  since  1829.  Mr.  Examinations 
O’Neile  Power  and  Mr.  Christmas  have  made  temporary  reductions  of  from  6 to  20  percent.  taken  by 

Most  landlords  have  made  large  temporary  reductions,  but  others  keep  large  arrears  hanging  Vaughan,’  Esq.’ 

over  the  heads  of  their  tenants.  “ In  1826  an  alteration  was  made  in  the  corn,  which  gave  ' ' ’ 

an  advantage  of  7i  per  cent,  to  the  tenants  on  most  lands.” — (Mr.  Dunphy.)  Bar.  Middlethird. 

Rev.  W.  Cantwell,  k.  c.  c.,  says  “that  rents  in  Drumcannon  parish  have  been  paid  from  15  — 

to  25  per  cent,  under  the  nominal  rent  of  the  last  three  or  four  years,  but  the  arrears  remain  Farm  Buildings, 
as  a debt  over  the  tenant.”  Mr.  Power  says  “ that  the  land  in  Island-Keane  parish  belongs  Rents, 
principally  to  one  proprietor.  It  was  let  on  leases  35  years  ago,  and  the  rent  then  agreed  on  is 
still  paid.  In  Dunhill  parish  most  of  the  land  is  let  on  lease,  and  no  reduction  has  been  made.” 

Mr.  Gamble  says  that  “ in  Kilmeaden  rents  have  decreased  about  25  per  cent,  since  the 
war.  In  Kilbourne,  Reiske,  Newcastle,  and  Limakill,  rents  have  decreased  about  20  per 
cent,  since  the  war.”  Reductions  have  not  taken  place  equal  to  those  made  in  England  within 
the  same  period,  because  men  having  no  means  of  living  here  but  by  holding  land  bid 
extremely  high  rents  in  order  to  obtain  it,  and  this  competition  has  been  rendered  still  more 
keen  by  the  increase  of  population. 

The  farmers  of  this  district  rely  for  the  payment  of  their  rent  on  butter,  wheat,  pork,  and 
barley.  A few  heads  of  cattle  are  fattened,  but  the  witnesses  cannot  mention  any  other  source 
of  profit  worthy  of  being  taken  into  the  account.  Land  is  measured  by  the  plantation  acre. 

The  farms  here  are  of  a mixed  nature ; a great  deal  of  land  is  ploughed  which  would  carry 
dairy  cattle.  The  best  land  is,  more  exclusively  used  for  dairy  pastures  than  the  second  quality. 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  waste  from  fences,  &c.,  it  is  said  that  there  are  a great  many 
old  ditches  in  the  barony.  “ I have  about  six  acres  of  old  useless  ditches  on  245  acres.” — 

(Mr.  Hayes.') 1 have  six  acres  on  140. — (Mr.  Power.) The  roads  are  also  measured 

in  the  farms,  and  charged  to  the  farmers  as  land.  “ I pay  for  between  three  and  four  acres  of 

roads  on  60  acres.” — (Mr.  Dunphy.) “ I pay  for  three  acres  of  road  and  six  acres  of  river 

marsh  on  75  acres.” — (Mr.  Nolan.) “The  causes  assigned  for  leaving  old  ditches  are  the 

expense,  and  the  farmer  not  knowing  whether  he  shall  keep  the  land  sufficiently  long  to  repay 
him.  A lease  of  21  years  is  not  long  enough  to  warrant  him  in  going  to  much  expense.” — 

(Messrs.  Duckett,  Power,  Fitzgerald,  Kearney,  Hayes,  &c.) 

Lime  is  used  for  composts,  and  spread  on  lay  ground  for  potatoes  ; a few  farmers  use  sea-  Manures, 
sand  extensively,  but  it  is  not  here  of  good  quality ; sea-weed  is  also  used  largely.  There  is  not 
much  town  manure  brought  into  the  barony,  except  by  a few  farmers  who  are  near  water-car- 
riage on  the  river  Suir,  and  it  costs  them  5.s\  per  ton,  which  is  very  expensive. 

Kilns  are  built  near  to  places  where  there  is  water-carriage  for  limestone ; lime  is  burned  with  Lime, 
culm,  which  is  brought  from  England  or  Tipperary.  Small  farmers  do  not  lay  on  above  half 
or  two-thirds  of  the  proper  quantity  of  lime.  Large  farmers  put  on  from  60  to  80  barrels 
per  acre ; others  not  above  half  that  quantity.  The  roads  to  the  lime-kilns  are  good,  but 
both  fuel  and  limestone  are  brought  from  great  distances.  “ It  would  be  a great  saving  in  the 
carriage  of  lime  and  culm  if  there  was  a pier  built  at  Newtown-Cove,  within  one  mile  of 
Tramore.  It  costs  us  now  l.v.  per  barrel  for  lime,  together  with  an  expense  of  S d.  per  barrel 
carriage.” — (Mr.  Duckett,  Mr.  Meaney.) There  is  no  limestone  in  the  barony. 

The  practice  of  burning  land  is  increasing,  but  the  sod  is  never  carried  away  for  the  purpose  Burning  Land, 
of  being  burned  and  spread  on  other  ground.  The  witnesses  think  that  the  practice  is  hurt- 
ful, except  on  coarse  moory  ground,  which  cannot  be  so  profitably  cultivated  by  any  other 
method.  It  is  Mr.  Sherlock’s  opinion  “ that  where  ground  has  been  worn  out,  if  it  be 
broken  up,  and  a crop  taken  by  burning,  it  may  be  afterwards  laid  down  in  better  condition 
than  by  any  other  system.”  As  illustrative  of  this  he  says,  “ I had  a field  that  had  been  over- 
cropped, and  was  in  a very  exhausted  condition.  I pared  it,  and  burned  the  sod,  manuring  it 
also,  and  growing  a crop  of  potatoes.  I then  laid  it  clown  with  grass  seeds  and  vetches,  and 
it  has  since  formed  a good  sod,  and  kept  a large  quantity  of  stock.  I believe  that  any  land 
that  is  manured,  and  not  over-cropped  after  it  has  been  burned,  receives  no  injury  from  that 
system.”  The  law  is  considered  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  burning  of  land. — (Mr.  Sher- 
lock, Mr.  Ban-on.) It  has  been  enforced  to  my  knowledge  six  or  seven  times  within  the 

last  year. — (Mr.  Esmonde.) 

The  inconsiderable  quantity  of  stable  dung  that  is  sold  in  Tramore  costs  8 d.  per  load,  of  Animal  Manure, 
about  10  cwt.  Town  manure  is  also  brought  from  Waterford  by  water,  and  costs,  including 
all  expenses,  £8  per  boat-load  of  40  tons,  or  4.?.  per  ton,  but  few  farmers  can  afford  to  pay 
that  price  for  it.  It  is  said,  that  “ small  landholders  make  a less  quantity  of  manure  in  pro- 
portion to  the  land  they  hold ; they  keep  fewer  cattle,  and  their  ground  is  harder  cropped.” 

Very  little  is  known  here  relative  to  the  advantages  of  house-feeding  cattle  over  letting  them 
graze  in  the  pastures.  There  is  much  more  attention  paid  to  the  dung-yard,  and  to  the  col- 
lection of  manure,  than  there  was  formerly.  The  smallest  farmers  are  the  least  systematic  in 
their  attention  to  manure,  but  they  are  obliged  to  collect  all  the  materials  within  their  reach. 

From  the  steepness  of  the  cliffs  sea-weed  can  only  be  procured  in  one  place  where  drift  Sea-weed, 
weed  comes  in,  and  any  person  may  collect  it.  Some  weed  which  grows  on  the  rocks  is  kept 
by  the  farmers  for  their  own  use.  It  only  produces  one  crop ; some  people  spread  it  again  on 
their  wheat  ground  after  they  have  used  it  for  the  preceding  crop  of  potatoes.  It  is  laid  on  the 
land,  and  let  to  dry  before  it  is  covered  with  soil,  but  it  is  never  put  into  heaps  to  putrefy.  It 
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is  seldom  used  for  corn  alone,  but  it  gives  a crop  of  good  quality ; when  used  for  potatoes  it.  is 
not  supposed  to  produce  much  effect,  on  the  succeeding  corn  crop. 

Sea-sand  is  used  only  by  a few  farmers  near  the  coast.  It  does  not  contain  much  ealcarious 
matter.  Bones,  salt,  soot,  rape,  or  malt-dust  are  not  used.  The  quantity  of  manure  is  a good 
deal  increased  by  means  of  composts ; with  the  present  capital  of  farmers,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  take  more  pains  and  care  in  procuring  soil  and  lime. — (Messrs.  Kearney,  Duckett 
Fitzgerald,  &c.  &c.) 

Double  and  single  ditches,  with  furze  planted  on  the  top,  are  the  usual  fences ; some  of  them 
are  faced  with  stone,  but  the  fences  generally  are  of  a very  inferior  description.  The  tenants 
always  make  them,  and  keep  them  in  repair ; when  they  are  well  made  repairs  do  not  cost 
much.  The  state  of  the  fences  gives  rise  sometimes  to  litigation  and  disputes. — (Mr.  Banon.) 

Losses  or  actual  damages  from  trespass  of  cattle  are  not  considerable,  but  there  is  much 

time  lost  and  expense  incurred  from  trespasses  arising  from  the  bad  state  of  the  fences.  The 
witnesses  think  that,  if  the  same  amount  and  trouble  “ was  spent  iu  repairing  fences,  it  would 
go  some  way  towards  a general  improvement  throughout  the  barony.”  Petty  sessions  are  held 
at.  only  one  place  in  the  barony  (Tramore),  and  no  damages  for  trespass  have  been  awarded 
within  the  last  12  months.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  damage  from  trespass 
the  litigating  parties  appoint  two  arbitrators,  by  whose  decision  they  are  bound. — (Mr. 
Careiv,  & c.) 

The  gardens  of  poor  people  do  not  suffer  much  loss  from  trespass,  as  they  have  generally 
children  to  protect,  them. 

There  is  not  much  land  in  the  barony  subject  to  floods.  “ I have  some  acres  on  the  banks 

of  the  Suir  so  circumstanced,  but.  I know  of  no  other  land  of  that  sort.” — (Mr.  Nolan.) 

There  is  a tract  of  1,800  acres  of  sea  slob  flooded  at  high  tides,  and  now  quite  unprofitable, 
which  is  disputed  by  four  claimants.  The  cost  of  defending  it  from  the  sea  is  estimated 
at  £18,000,  but  if  it  was  embanked  and  defended  it  would  be  land  of  the  best  quality,  and 
worth  £3  or  £4  per  acre.  The  rivers  in  the  barony  could  not  be  deepened  or  cleared  of  im- 
pediments so  as  to  produce  any  benefit  to  the  land  on  their  banks.  It  is  stated  by  some  of 
the  witnesses  that  “ there  is  a good  deal  of  land  in  different  parts  that  is  wet,  and  would 
be  much  improved  by  draining ; it  would  amount  to  nearly  half  the  barony.” — Mr.  Gamble, 
however,  says,  “ I do  not  think  the  quantity  nearly  so  much.”  With  respect  to  impediments 
to  draining  from  landlords  it  is  said,  “ I know  one  instance  where  an  adjoining  proprietor 
objected  to  a drain  being  brought  through  his  land,  and  the  drainage  was  consequently 

stopped.” — (Mr.  Dunphy.) The  witnesses  know  no  other  cases  of  this  kind.  It  is  stated 

that  drainage  would  certainly  repay  more  than  two-fold ; much  of  the  land  requiring  to  be 
drained  is  of  the  best  quality.  It  is  said  further  that,  if  draining  was  generally  done  in  the 
district,  employment  would  be  found  for  all  the  able-bodied ; there  would  even  be  “ a dif- 
ficulty to  find  men  enough  to  complete  it.  in  any  moderate  number  of  years.”  Improvements 
by  drainage  would  permanently  increase  the  quantity  of  employment  on  tillage  farms. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  29. 

The  description  of  acre  used  in  the  district  is  the  English. — (Mr.  Bruce.) -The  barony 

generally  is  nearly  all  tillage,  even  in  the  mountains. — (Mr.  Ingram.) There  are  two  or 

three  tillage  farmers  who  have  over  100  acres. — (Same  witness.) The  average  size  of  the 

tillage  farms  was  stated  by  Mr.  Scott  at  from  8 to  10  acres. Mr.  Ingram  said,  “Not  more 

than  eight,  at  the  utmost.” “ Not  one-sixth  of  a farm  is  left  for  pasture.” — (Mr.  Bnice.) 

“ On  the  whole  there  is  far  more  produce  raised  now,”  said  Mr.  Scott,  “ than  formerly;  my 
father  had  forty  acres,  and  I have  more  produce  now  out  of  five  than  ever  he  had  out  of  any  ten 
of  them.”  The  land  is  improved  from  lime,  dung,  and  other  good  management.  “ I have 
more  this  year  off  one  of  oats  than  ever  I had  off"  three.” — ( James  Lennon.) " It  is  in- 

creased now,  owing  to  keeping  the  cattle  within  ; you  can  keep  three  cows  within  for  one  you’d 

keep  out  on  the  same  spot  of  land.” — (Mr.  Hogg.) “ I have  three  cows,  and  generally 

four  now,  and  one  horse,  on  eight  acres,  and  I have  as  much  grain  as  formerly  besides.” — 
(Mr.  Beck.) 

In  the  courses  of  tillage  adopted  by  the  farmers  there  are  great  differences,  some  continu- 
ing the  old  and  faulty  systems,  and  others  adopting  the  new  one  introduced,  and,  as  far  as 
could  be,  enforced  by  Mr.  Blacker.  The  old  system  was  described  by  Mr.  Beck  as  fol- 
lows : — “ First  year  potatoes ; second  year  flax  or  oats,  then  two  or  three  successive  crops  of 
oats,  all  from  the  manuring  of  the  potatoes ; that  was  the  old  rotation.”  The  new  course 
recommended  by  Mr.  Blacker  is  as  follows : — First  year  potatoes  or  turnips,  well  manured ; 
second  year  flax,  or  some  grain  crop,  in  which  clover  is  always  sown ; third  year  clover  cut 
two  or  three  times,  and  given  to  the  cattle  in  the  house ; fourth  year  oats,  or  other  grain,  and 
this  completes  the  rotation. 

“ The  price  of  wheat  grown  in  this  district  was  stated  to  be  from  7s.  4 d.  to  8-?.  per  cwt.  last 
year,  the  year  before  from  9s.  to  10s.,  and  the  year  before  that  Is.  higher.” — (Mr.  Ingram.) 

“ The  wheat  of  this  district  is  of  a middle  quality ; the  white  goes  Is.  above  the  red.” 

(Mr.  Bruce.) ■"  But  there  is  very  little  wheat  grown  here.” — (Captain  Atkinson .) 

In  answer  to  a question  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  Mr.  Bruce  said,  “ They  don  t 
fallow  any  in  this  country.”  “ It  is  usual  to  weed  the  corn  crops  for  the  most  part  in  June. 

(Mr.  Bruce.) “ The  seed  is  steeped  in  salt  and  water,  and  whatever  grains  float  are 

skimmed  offj  and  thrown  aside  as  bad ; it  is  then  dried  with  quick  lime.  I have  some- 
times seen  it  used  without  lime,  and  it  was  just  as  good.” “ They  sow  eight  or  nine 

stone  to  the  acre,  and  the  general  produce  is  18  cwt.  for  the  common  run;  some  get  as 
much  as  22  cwt.” — -(Same  witness.) There  is  a good  deal  of  attention  given  both  to  rolling 
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and  weeding,  but  in  the  lay  fields  rag-weed  is  allowed  to  flower  in  great  luxuriance.  There 
is  an  idea  vaguely  entertained  by  some  of  the  country  people  that  the  nutriment  extracted 
from  the  earth  by  the  weed  goes  down  again  into  the  soil  as  the  weed  decays.  They  use 
it  in  covering  flax  in  the  flax-ponds,  and  think  it  improves  the  flax  in  weight.  It  certainly 
shortens  the  time  necessary  for  flax  to  remain  in  the  pool  by  promoting  putrefaction.  There 
is  no  such  thing  in  this  quarter  as  tenants  being  compelled  to  devote  days  to  their  landlord’s 

service  which  ought  to  be  bestowed  in  securing  their  own  crops. — (Mr.  Ingram.) The 

corn  is  threshed  and  sold  before  November ; “ but,”  said  Mr.  Ingram,  “ I don’t  consider 
this  any  loss,  if  you  take  into  account  the  chances  at  home  to  the  grain ; it  may  be  a loss  one 
year,  but  won’t  be  so  in.  a series  of  years.”  Some  of  the  farmers  dissented  from  this  opinion. 
Mr.  Bruce  said,  “ They  gain  by  selling  the  grain,  but  they  lose  by  the  straw ; it  grows  fusty, 

and  they  don’t  thatch  the  stacks,  but  just  scrape  a kind  of  face  on  them.” “ Landlords 

here  never  take  corn  as  rent  at  the  October  price  with  a view  to  selling  it  at  an  increased 

price  in  spring.” “The  markets  are  at  Armagh  and  Newry,  and  the  grain  is 

carried  in  sacks,  and  remains  on  the  cars  in  the  street  until  some  factor  examines  it,  and 
buys  it  as  cheap  as  he  can.”— (Mr.  Bruce.)  None  of  the  corn  seems  to  be  reserved  for 
the  use  of  the  peasant.  “ They  run  away  with  all  the  grain,”  said  Mr.  Bruce,  “ to  Newry ; 
some  of  them  even  don’t  make  a stack,  but  thresh  it.  off  at  once ; they  don’t  leave  themselves 
as  much  as  would  make  a cake.” 

Clover,  vetches,  trefoil,  and  rye-grass,  are  grown  in  the  barony,  and  rape  besides.  In 
order  to  keep  up  the  green  food  for  the  cattle  under  the  system  of  house-feeding  the  course 
is  as  follows : — “ Clover  and  vetches  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  October, 

turnips  then  to  April,  then  rape  to  meet  the  clover,  and  vetches  again.” “ Scarcely 

any  mangel-wurzel  is  grown,  but  turnips  are  in  great  abundance.” — (Mr.  Bruce.)— — 
Many  of  the  small  farmers  are  opposed  to  the  sowing  of  turnips,  though  they  all  approve  of 
the  house-feeding.  They  prefer  sowing  potatoes  rather  than  turnips,  because  the  former 
answers  for  food  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  the  cattle.  They  also  state  that  flax  will  be 
better  after  potatoes  than  after  turnips.  However,  several  instances  to  the  contrary  of  this 
came  under  the  observation  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners.  Mr.  Anderson  says  that  he  has 
better  crops  after  turnips  than  after  potatoes,  but  that  after  the  potatoes  the  land  is  imme- 
diately prepared  and  ready  for  the  next  year’s  flax,  being  spread  into  beds  by  the  digging  of 
potatoes,  while,  on  the  contrary,  preparation  is  required  after  turnips  by  ploughing  and  dig- 
ging. But  the  expense  of  taking  out  the  turnips  is  far  less  than  that  of  digging  the  potatoes, 
and  the  difference  would  more  than  pay  for  the  after-preparation  of  the  turnip  land.  It  is  for 
the  same  reason  the  people  plant  the  potatoes  here  in  ridges,  not  in  drills,  because  the  potato 
land  is  well  laid  out  for  flax  by  the  very  act  of  digging  the  ridges,  but  the  greatly-diminished 
expense  of  the  drills  would  more  than  compensate  for  this,  and  the  sowing  w'ould  more 
than  meet  any  expense  necessary  for  preparing  the  ground ; besides  there  is  a far  more 
abundant  crop  of  potatoes  produced  by  using  the  drill  instead  of  the  ridges. 

A great  and  remarkable  chauge  has  taken  place  in  the  agriculture  of  this  barony  within 
the  last  four  years.  The  system  of  green  crops  and  house-feeding,  before  that  period  totally 
unknown  to  the  peasantry  of  this  district,  has  been  introduced,  and  has  proved  eminently 
beneficial.  The  person  by  whom  this  great  and  useful  alteration  was  brought  about  is  Mr. 
Blacker,  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  “ Essay  on  Management  of  Estates,”  in  which  he 
details  fully  the  system  he  has  here  put  in  practice, — a system  which  the  experience  of  this 
barony  proves  cannot  be  overpraised. 

Though  opposing  the  stubborn  habits  and  obstinate  prejudices  of  the  people,  yet,  being  in 
a situation  to  enforce  obedience  to  his  commands,  he  has  succeeded  in  conferring  a perma- 
nent benefit  upon  a vast  number  already  by  introducing  a management  of  their  small  farms 
which  has  raised  several  from  indigence  to  independence,  and  has  given  such  a spur  to 
' industry  that  not  only  have  the  circumstances  of  those  who  adopted  his  advice  and  directions 
been  improved,  but  even  their  habits  have  been  altered  for  the  better,  and  their  characters 
raised.  It  was  the  answer  of  several  farmers  that  the  green  crops  required  more  labour,  and 
that  they  employed  all  the  members  of  the  family  in  one  way  or  other ; a higher  encomium 
could  not  be  passed  on  any  system.  Others  stated  that  it  forced  on  them  the  necessity  of 
building  little  dairies  and  cow-houses,  and  caused  a desire  of  comfort  about  their  houses  which 
they  never  felt  before. 

But  the  surest  proof  of  the  advantage  of  any  system  of  farming  is  the  spontaneous  adoption 
of  it  by  other  farmers,  who  have  no  incentive  to  follow  it  but  the  improvement  it  brings  with 
itself ; not  only  is  the  green-crop  feeding  followed  by  those  over  whom  Mr.  Blacker  has  con- 
trol, but  the  farmers  on  the  neighbouring  estates,  seeing  the-  bettered  condition  of  those  who 
had  taken  to  green  crops,  have  also  adopted  it,  so  that  in  the  entire  barony  there  are  not  many 
small  farmers  who  have  not  in  some  degree  fallen  into  the  green-crop  feeding.  That  the 
farms  of  those  who  have  adopted  this  system  are  in  better  condition  than  the  farms  of  those  fol- 
lowing the  old  system  the  Assistant  Commissioners  bear  testimony,  as  they  personally  inspected 
numbers  of  both ; the  land  of  the  former  is  in  better  heart,  there  is  a greater  number  of  offices 
newly  built  about  their  dwellings,  and,  what  is,  of  all  things  connected  with  farming,  the  most 
important,  their  dung-heaps  are  much  larger. 

There  is  strong  evidence  of  the  extent' to  which  green  crops  are  spreading  in  this  barony  in 
the  clover  fields  to  be  seen  on  every  farm,  and  in  the  almost  universal  planting  of  rape.  But 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Anderson,  the  Scotch  agriculturist  of  the  Richardson  estate,  is  proof  most 
worthy  of  attention.  He  says  “ that  four  years  ago  he  could  not  induce  the  tenantry  whose 
farms  lie  superintended  to  sow  150  lbs.  of  clover  seed,  though  it  was  given  to  them  free  of  cost, 
but  that  last  season  they  jmrchcised  from  him  33  cwt.  of  clover  seed.”  Another  strong  proof 
was  given  by  the  principal  seedsman  at  Armagh  : he  stated  that  this  year  he  had  expected  a 
1 r 1 6 2KESS 
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greater  demand  than  usual  for  rape  seed,  and  laid  in  a greater  supply,  but  that,  it  was  ex- 
hausted in  a fortnight,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  send  twice  for  it  to  England  since.  Now  as 
rape  seed  is  supplied  to  the  tenants  on  those  estates  whose  owners  encourage  the  green-cron 
feeding,  of  course  all  that  was  purchased  at  Armagh  was  used  by  farmers  who  of  their  own 
accord  have  adopted  the  same  management.  Mr.  Barns,  of  Armagh,  informed  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  that  a few  years  ago  he  got  the  management  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  estate,  near 
Armagh,  the  rental  of  which  is  about  £2,000  per  annum ; that  when  he  undertook  the  manaffe- 
ment  the  tenants  were  in  a very  distressed  condition  and  greatly  in  arrear,  but  that  imme- 
diately he  adopted  Mr.  Blacker’s  system  he  lent  them  lime  and  clover  seed,  and  forced  them 
into  the  green  crops,  and  the  consequence  was  that  they  have  since  paid  the  rent  re^ularlv 
besides  paying  for  the  lime  and  seed,  and  discharging  the  arrear  at  the  rate  of  £500  per 
annum.  The  Assistant  Commissioners,  in  order  to  clear  up  any  doubt  as  to  the  benefit  of  this 
system,  inquired  into  the  circumstances  of  several  farmers  both  before  and  since  the  adoption 
of  green  feeding,  and  they  all  made  the  same  unvaried  statement,  that  they  had  greatly  im- 
proved since  they  housed  their  cattle  and  fed  them  on  green  food ; out  of  many  examples  of 
the  value  of  this  system  a few  have  been  selected,  not  because  they  are  peculiar,  but  each  one 
is  chosen  from  a different  estate,  and  from  a different  part  of  the  barony. 

Thomas  Grant,  a tenant  of  Lord  Gosford,  gave  the  following  account  of  the  effect  green 
crops  have  had  on  his  circumstances : — “When  I began  under  Mr.  Blacker  I had  four  acres- 
I owed  a year’s  rent,  gave  my  note  for  it  (it  was  £6)  ; I have  paid  it  since.  I had  no  cows 
then ; I borrowed  money  for  a cow  and  lime  also  from  Mr.  Blacker ; I have  paid  for  the  cow 
since,  but  not  for  the  lime  till  November.  I have  purchased  five  acres  since  for  £30,  and  paid 
every  farthing  of  the  purchase-money.  I have  two  cows,  and  one  horse  and  a cart,  now  • I 
earned  them  by  hard  labour.  I attribute  it  to  the  lime,  and  dung  of  the  cattle,  that  brought 
my  land  into  good  heart.  I consider  turnips  a useful  but  a laborious  crop ; there  is  no  crop 
better  than  clover.  I do  think  I owe  my  property  mainly  to  Mr.  Blacker’s  assistance,  and 
encouragement  of  the  house-feeding.”  This  witness,  being  asked  how  long  it  ivas  since  he  came 
under  Mr.  Blacker,  replied,  “ That  it  would  be  five  years  next  November.” 

James  Close  is  a tenant  on  the  estate  of  Colonel  Close,  and  gave  the  following  statement: 
“ I have  two  acres  and  ten  perches,  and  the  road  takes  up  the  ten  perches  ; before  the  green 
crops  I never  had  a cow ; I used  to  have  the  land  under  potatoes  and  oats  : I keep  two  cows 
now,  and  have  fully  as  much  potatoes  as  before.  I am  a turner  by  trade — if  I could  get  more 
land  I would  give  up  the  trade ; by  cultivating  the  land  under  the  new  system  it  would  be 
more  profitable  than  my  trade.  I have  turnips  and  rape,  and  clover  and  vetches.”  Being 
asked  what  rent  he  paid  for  the  two  acres  and  ten  perches,  this  witness  replied,  “ I pay  three 
guineas  for  it ; it  is  very  good  land ; I would  rather  pay  the  rent  for  it  under  the  improved 
system  of  cultivating  than  have  it  without  rent,  and  follow'  the  old  way  of  tilling  it.” 

John  M’Quade,  a tenant  on  the  Rich  Hill  estate,  made  the  following  statement : “ I hold 
three  acres,  for  which  I pay  £4  a-year ; I have  two  cows,  and  mostly  make  three  firkins  of 
butter  in  the  year ; I have  one  pig,  but  we  always  eat  the  pig ; I sell  the  buttermilk  at  the 
rate  of  five  quarts  for  1(Z.”  Being  asked  how  he  laid  out  his  farm,  he  replied,  “ I have  an 
acre  of  meadow  down  by  the  river ; I have  three  roods  of  potatoes,  one  rood  of  clover,  one 
rood  of  vetches,  half  an  acre  of  turnips,  and  a rood  or  so  of  wheat;  I have  a little  orchard 
besides.”  To  the  question.  How'  do  you  manage  to  keep  two  cow's  on  that?  the  witness 
answered,  “ Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Bacon  there  before  you  know  that  I am  speaking  the 
truth.”  They  both  bore  testimony  to  M'Quade’s  statement. 

These  cases,  taken  out  of  many  similar,  are  sufficient  to  prove  how  great  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  to  the  small  farmer  by  green  feeding,  and  how  soon  that  benefit  is  felt ; the  appear- 
ance of  every  farm  on  which  it  is  used  bears  the  fullest  evidence  of  its  beneficial  results.  Yet 
there  are  some  here  even  still  who,  contrai-y  to  their  own  conviction,  prefer  to  follow  the  old 
system,  and  continue  to  grow  grain  crop  after  grain  crop  without  any  manure,  and,  of  course, 
without  any  profit.  This  is  sufficient  to  show  how  difficult  it  must  have  been  to  introduce 
this  improved  plan  of  management  before  it  was  proved  advantageous  by  the  people’s  own 
experience,  and  what  fixed  purpose  and  firmness  it  required  in  any  man  to  W'ork  against  lazy 
habits  and  inveterate  prejudices.  But  fortunately  the  system  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Blacker,  a man  of  firmness  and  prudence,  and  one  whom  his  country  cannot  fail  to  acknow- 
ledge as  a benefactor. 

1 here  is  now  considerable  knowledge  among  the  people  as  to  the  advantages  of  an  alterna- 
tion of  crops,  and  the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  gentlemen  was,  that  “ the  agriculture  of 
the  country  wras  rapidly  improving.”  Clover  is  almost  universal  in  the  barony,  and  on  several 
estates  rape  and  vetches  are  grown  by  the  smallest  farmers.  Deficiencies  in  the  potato  crop 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  “ Both  those  sown  early  and  those  sown  late  have  missed  in  some 

cases.” — (Mr.  Ingram.) “ But  there  have  not  been  so  many  failures  this  year  as  the  last 

two  or  three  years.” — (Mr.  Black.) “ They  change  the  seed,  and  find  it  a useful  practice.” 

— (Mr.  Ingram.) -The  kind  of  potato  cultivated  for  the  consumption  of  the  peasantry  is 

that  called  cups,  “ principally,”  said  Mr.  Bruce,  “ because  they  are  hardier  and  more  plen- 
tiful, and  don’t  require  the  ground  to  be  so  rich  as  apples.” “We  have  far  better  crops  of 

potatoes  since  the  house-feeding  was  introduced,  for  we  have  the  manure.” — (Mr.  Beck  and 
others.) “Burning  land  is  very  rare.” — (Mr.  Bnice.) 

In  answer  to  inquiries  as  to  the  employment  afforded  by  each  acre  employed  in  agricul- 
ture Mr.  Bruce  said,  “A  man  with  a farm  of  10  acres  would  most  likely  work  it  with  his 
family,  but  that  must  depend  on  their  number;  but  if  he  had  100  acres  he  should  have  five 
men  constant ; besides  he  should  hire  men  in  busy  times : he  would  have  also  four  horses ; two 
horses  would  work  from  40  to  50  acres.” 

In  this  barony  there  is  no  grazing  land  of  any  extent.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  tra- 
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versed  it  in  every  direction,  end  found  nothing  hut  tillage,  even  upon  the  most  mount: ainous  N™n  jj. 

districts  The  same  quantity  of  land,  by  the  introduction  of  green  crops  for  feeding,  will  un-  A 

doubtediy  rear  double  the  number  of  cattle  or  sheep  that  it  would  under  the  old  system  of  AoMeonrunn. 

perpetual  grass.  « The  green-crop  feeding,"  said  Mr.  Ingram,  “ costs  me  a deal  more  labour  pisfe,. 

but  it  pays  me  well.” “ Labourers  get  possession  of  con  acre  m planting-time,  ana  m County  Armagh. 

have  the  crop  off  by  the  1st  of  November.” — (Mr.  Ingram.)  — — 

In  this  barony  no  land  has  been  converted  from  tillage  into  grass.  “On  he  contrary  every  E— tan, 

spot  is  worked”— (Mr.  Bruce.) “Many  small  farmers  have  orchards,  and  they  like  B‘y, 

getting  them.” — (Same  witness.) Mr.  Bacon  mentioned  a case  of  a tenant  ot  ms  wno  tms  JameB  0>Heaj  Esq. 

year  sold  the  fruit  of  his  orchard  for  £25.  „T.  A „ ' 

Some  of  the  butter  produced  in  this  district  is  first  quality,  some  second. _ it  depends,  Bar.  Fews,  Lower, 
said  Mr.  Ingram,  “ in  a great  degree  on  the  woman.  It  is  sold  at  Banbndge,  Armagh,  Ad_~ 

and  Newry.” There  is  no  improvement  in  the  mode  of  saving  it,  except  that  they  use  less  Qf  Grazing 

salt. — (Mr.  Bruce.)  and  Tillage. 

Cheese  is  very  little  made  here.— (Mr.  Ingram.) Very  little  is  sold,  but  the  price  is  Butter. 

about  5d.  or  6d — (Mr.  Black.)  , , . 9^’ 

There  are  few  sheep  in  this  district.-(Mr.  Bruce.)— And  there  has  been  very  little  im-  f ™£vement  in 
provement  of  late  years  in  the  breed.  “ Small  farmers,  said  Mr.  Black,  ‘ cannot  manage  BrePedi 
sheep,  they  have  no  room  for  them,  though  I believe  they  would  be  a mo§t  profitable  stock. 

Sheep  certainly  are  not  essential  to  good  corn  cultivation,  although  in  situations  adapted  to 

them,  they  are  highly  beneficial  in  producing  excellent  manure  by  folding.  ... 

It  is  not  because  the  land  is  unfit  for  sheep  from  want  of  drainage  that  the  farmers  do  not  Impediments  to 
keep  them,  but  they  cannot  confine  them  with  the  small  fences  which  they  have  on  their  earing. 

small  farms.— (Mr.  Black.) Mr.  Black,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  the  nature  of  tho 

soil  had  something  to  do  with  it,  for  that  sheep  were  apt  to  get  diseases  of  the  feet  in  this 
barony.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  visited  several  large  farms  of  40  and  o0  acres,  and 
there  was  not  a single  sheep  upon  them.  Even  in  the  mountain  districts  they  travelled  10 
miles  without  seeing  one.  ..  . . , _ • i ...  i 

“The  usual  breed  of  cattle,”  said  Mr.  Ingram,  “throughout  the  district  is  the  Irish,  with  Cattle.  , 
a drop  of  Ayrshire  here  and  there.”  The  Earl  of  Gosford  has  lately  introduced  a superior 
Durham  bull,  and  allows  his  tenants  and  others  to  bring  their  cows  to  him  at  a mere  nominal 
price.  At  the  fair  of  Market  Hill,  which  took  place  during  the  stay  of  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners in  the  barony,  there  was  not  a single  instance  of  any  breed  but  the  Irish.  “ Oxen 

are  not  used  for  agricultural  purposes.” — (Mr.  Bruce.) “One  shilling  is  paid  .or  the 

service  of  a bull.”— (Same  witness.) The  value  of  a good  bull  is  about  seven  guineas,  and 

a good  cow  about  six  or  seven  guineas. — (Mr.  Ingram .)• Very  few  cattle  are  bought  for 

feeding  by  the  farmers ; they  prefer  milch  cows. — (Mr.  Anderson.) Bullocks  are  brought 

fat  to  market  at  five  years  old. — (Mr.  Bruce.) 

There  is  a great  increase  of  cows  for  milking,  but  very  little  fatting.  (Mr.  Bruce.)  ba  ening. 

It  was  before  stated  artificial  feeding  has  become  very  common  in  the  barony,  and  is  rapidly  Feeding, 
increasing.  Farmers  give  oaten  straw  and  turnips  or  potatoes  to  their  cows,  and  some  few 

have  hay,  but  it  is  more  rare  than  common. — (Mr.  Ingram.) The  cattle  are  for  the  most 

part  kept  in  the  house. 

The  prices  of  cattle  have  been  fluctuating  of  late  years,  but  on  the  whole  they  appear  to  be  Price, 
about  the  same  as  10  years  ago. — (Mr.  Scott.) 

Cows  of  the  pure  Irish  breed  are  considered  the  best  milkers.  Mr.  Blacker  is  of  this  Dairy  Cows, 
opinion,  and  regrets  that  more  pains  are  not  taken  to  select  the  best  of  the  Irish  cattle  for 
breeding.  “ Some  Kerry  cows  have  been  frequently  brought  here,  but  failed.  (Mr.  Bruce.) 

“ Cows  give  about  16  quarts  of  milk  for  a quarter  after  calving.” — (Mr.  Ingram.) 

Thomas  Grant  said  “I  have  a cow,  and  she  gives  23  quarts  of  milk  after  calving.  Upon 
being  questioned,  he  admitted  that.  “ he  measured  the  milk  in  a frothy  state,”  but  asserted 
that  the  cow  gave  20  quarts  of  strained  milk.  “ I had  105  lbs.  of  butter  for  every  cow  of  mine 

last  year.” — (Mr.  Ingram.) “The  cow  that  gave  me  so  much  milk  made  1 cwt.  and 

1 quarter  of  butter  in  10  months.” — ( Thomas  Grant.) Mr.  Anderson  thought  this  was  far 

beyond  anything  usual,  and  that  the  average  weight  of  butter  from  each  cow  through  the 
district  does  not  exceed  90  lbs.  in  the  year. 

Rents  are  pretty  steady. — (Mr.  Bruce.) Mr.  Bacon  says  that  on  the  Rich  Hill  estate  Rent. 

he  has  reduced  the  rents  of  tenants-at-will,  but  not  of  those  who  held  leases,  unless  they  gave 
up  the  leases:  in  two  or  three  cases  tenants  did  so,  and  he  reduced  their  land  from  £1.  8s. 
per  acre  to  £1.  3s.  All  exclaimed  that  Lord  Charlemont  was  the  best  of  all  landlords.  Mr. 

Harding  says  “ the  feelings  of  Lord  Charlemont’s  tenants  towards  him  are  little  short  of  ado- 
ration; he  sets  land  at  14s.  per  acre,  and  the  same  quality  of  land  is  set  by  other  landlords  at 
£1. 3s.  and  £1.  5s.”  Captain  Atkinson  observed  that  rents  have  been  gradually  giving  way 
for  the  last  20  years,  and  yet  there  is  not  a marked  reduction  to  the  tenant ; the  great  land- 
holders in  this  barony  never  went  to  extreme  rents  in  prosperous  times,  and  they  have  a fair 
feeling  “ to  live  and  let  live .”  Corn  is  the  chief  thing  that  pays  the  rent. — (Mr.  Ingram.) 

■ The  tenants  have  flax,  and  pigs,  and  butter,  and  some  way  or  other  they  strive  to  make 

out  the  rent. — ( Thomas  Grant.) “The  standard  by  which  land  islet  is  the  acre,  and,  when 

any  of  the  old  leases  fall  in,  the  land  over-measures  the  number  in  the  lease,  because  formerly 
a piece  of  bog  of  waste  used  not  to  be  charged  on  them.” — (Mr.  Bruce.) 

“ The  only  manures  here  in  use  ai’e  lime  and  dung.” — (Mr.  Bruce.)  Limestone  is  Manures, 
brought  to  this  barony  from  Armagh,  and  is  generally  burned  by  the  farmers  at  home  : both  Lime, 
turf  and  coal  are  used  for  that  purpose.  The  average  quantity  of  lime  laid  out,  per  acre,  is 
from  30  to  40  barrels,  of  four  bushels ; the  land  being  of  a light  nature,  this  quantity  is  con- 
sidered quite  sufficient.  Thomas  Grant  said,  “We  bring  limestone  in  preference  to  burnt 
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lime,  not  because  it  is  cheaper,  but  because  we  are  not  always  sure  of  getting  the  burnt  lim 
and  sometimes  we  should  have  to  come  home  without  it;  it  comes  to  about  lOcZ  a InviJl’ 
besides  carriage.  uei> 

i-  “ ,^T° „sucb  Practjce  as  burning  the  soil  goes  on  here;  they  sometimes,  however  burn 
ditches  for  manure.’  — (Mr.  Bruce.)  ’ Ule 

As  to  the  mode  of  managing  manure  J.  Hogg  said,  " We  gather  ourselves  weeds  and 
everything  that  helps  the  dung-heap.”  « Small  farmers,”  said  Mr.  Bruce,  “ have  more  du 2 
m proportion  than  large  farmers ; besides,  they  have  a great  advantage  in  not  havinff  far  in 
carry  their  manure.”  The  advantages  of  stalling,  cattle  over  grazing  are  well  known  and 
every  exertion  is  made  to  increase  the  dung-heap.  This  state  of  things  has  been  brought 
Bar.  Fews,  Lower,  about  chiefly  by  the  unremitting  exertions  of  Mr.  Blacker. 

This  barony  is  far  from  the  sea. 

Bones,  salt,  soot,  rape,  sea-sand,  malt-dust,  are  never  used  here  as  manures. (Mr.  Bruce  \ 

The  kind  offences  which  prevail  in  the  barony  are  clay  ditches.  “ Latterly,”  said  Mr  An. 
deraora,  “ they  are  getting  into  whins;  Mr.  Bacon  and  some  of  the  landlords  give  quicks’’ 

The  meenngs  are  made  by  the  tenant”— (Mr.  Bruce.) The  fences  do  not  cause  much 

expense  for  repairs ; a few  shillings  in  the  year  keep  them  up.  The  state  of  the  fences  is  nnt 
such  as  to  give  rise  to  litigation.  “A  man  does  not  put  a neighbour’s  beast  in  pound,”  said 
1 nomas  brant,  “ except  he  goes  into  the  corn  or  potatoes,  and  the  damage  is  valued  bv  two 
nonest.  neighbours ; and,  if  there  is  any  dispute  after,  these  men  are  sworn.”  Mr.  Bacon  said 
he  was  surprised  at  the  small  number  of  complaints  made  about  trespass.  The  amount 
awarded  by  the  petty  sessions  for  trespass,  as  returned  by  the  clerks  of  the  peace,  does  not 
exceed  10s.  in  the  last  half-year  for  the  entire  county  of  Armagh. 

There  is  very  little  of  the  land  here  subject  to  floods ; the  streams  in  the  barony  are  very 
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For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  30. 

Generally  speaking  the  Irish  acre  is  used  in  thkfdistrict,  about  two-thirds  of  which  are  under 
„aoe'  The  general  run  of  the  farms  is  small;  their  average  size  is  from  six  to  eioht  acres 
. Much  subdivision  has  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  population  being  so  dense.  °There  is 
- very  little  feeding  land,  and  no  grazing  farms,  in  the  district.  The  produce  of  dairies  and  sheen 
is  not  one-sixth  that  of  tillage.  In  consequence  of  the  land  being  so  much  exhausted  the 
quality  of  the  soil  is  deteriorating.  The  farmers  occupying  this  district  are  small  and  poor 
In  potatoes  and  gram  much  more  produce  is  raised  now  than  formerly,  because  there  is  much 
more  ot  the  land  worked,  and  nearly  the  whole  attention  of  the  farmers  is  devoted  to  this 
description  of  produce. 

The  course  of  tillage  usual  in  this  district  is  the  following the  first  Year  potatoes  are 
planted  in  lay  ground ; the  second,  potatoes  manured ; the  third  year,  wheat  or  flax  if  the 
ground  can  bear  it,  or  barley  or  oats;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years,  oats;  after  this  they 
manure  the  land,  and  go  through  the  same  routine  again ; or,  if  they  have  a better  or  less 
impoverished  field,  they  take  it  into  tillage,  and  allow  the  field  lately  tilled  to  rest  until  it  is 
ready  for  the  same  treatment  again. 

The  wheat  of  this  district  is  considered  to  be  of  inferior  quality.  For  the  last  two  years 
but  little  wheat  has  been  grown  here;  oats  are  found  to  be  a move  lucrative  crop 

J3T  18 W faUoW  ln  thin  part ‘I*8  “““T-  The  “-ops  are  only  partially 
weeded  and  the  farmers  use  no  rollers  with  the  crops  while  growing.  No  instance  w-as  know! 
heie  of  the  peasantry  having  incurred  any  losses  from  deferring  the  cutting  of  their  own  com 
thiough  an  anxiety  to  earn  by  labour.  The  peasantry,  when  farming  for  themselves,  generally 
commit  the  grain  to  the  earth  m due  time.  They  are  obliged  to  give  duty-days  to  tlieir  land- 
lords ; but  these,  m general,  do  not,  appear  to  interfere  witk  their  own  spring  or  harvest  work. 
Owing  to  the  pressure  from  the  landlord  the  peasantry  are  very  generally  obliged  to  thresh 
their  own  corn  immediately  after  it  is  cut.  It  is  thought  that  the  glut  in  the  mmket,  in  con- 
toThe°t:enofT,f  tlTr  all.obllged  to,se!1  at  ™ period  of  the  season,  caused  a great  loss 
tW  Ocmbe  'b  i®  “°,Uly  t0  th?  strlw'  Laadlo*  never  take  com  in  lieu  of  rent  at 

are  ,lnteDtl°?  of  Profti"g  by  selling  it  out  the  following  spring.  Oats 

f j f " the?a*etii  of  Cavan,  Belturbet,  and  Bafiinaght  Small 
nmmwe  nrorido  ff  d tn  ™ of  th*  com  for  *h™  own  use,  and  are  often  obliged  to 
mills  l,Th  credlt  “ sm”mOT;  The  farmers  used  to  make  their  own  meal  St  the 

t!t  because  thfy  are  now  forced  to  sell  the  oats,  the  mills  are  idle 
barony  ' *"**  'J*-*™*  turniPs>  »*  mangel-wursel,  are  grown  in  this 

Potatoes  and  oats  are  the  plants  mostly  cultivated  in  the  district 
Jiffy  have  no  knowledge  of  the  alternation  of  crops.  No  artiftcial  grasses  are 
cultivated  by  the  small  holders.  I he  deficiencies  in  the  potato  crop  are  few  and  trifling;  the 
peasantry  endeavour  to  change  the  seed.  The  small  holders  are  often  very  much  in  want  of 
money ; but  they  contrive  to  exchange  with  each  other,  or  get  seed  on  credit.  « Cups  ” are 
0d  Potato  cultivated  everywhere  in  this  barony  for  the  consumption  of  the  peasantry; 
h«l?ZVV  FTf  Z^ei°Unt  b°tb  of quality  and  quantity  they  produce.  There  is  no 
StfeedinA  °f  Caititle  jT’  neither  have  artificial  manures  been  introduced.  Burning  of 
and  has  not  been  allowed  here  ; and,  in  any  cases  in  which  the  covenants  in  leases,  restricting 
•he  practic^  have  been  violated,  the  penalties  attached  to  such  violations  have  been  enforced. 
— (Major  Bailey.) 

The  lands  here  are  mostly  tilled  by  hand  labour. 

There  are  no  grazing  farms  in  this  district.  A given  quantity  of  land  would  certainly  rear 
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a larger  number  of  cattle  or  sheep  under  a green-cropping  system  than  it  does  under  the  present 

SJ  Tte  toSwEKmmera  give  out  for  con  acre  is  cultivated  in  the  same  way  as  the  land  they 
Wr,  for  their  own  use.  If  the  farmer  intends  to  sow  wheat  the  labourer  must  take  the  crop 
off’  con  acre  ground  in  November ; otherwise  he  is  not  so  particular  as  to  the  time  of  its  removal. 

Con  acre,  under  a proper  course  of  tillage,  would  in  some  cases  produce  wheat;  but  the  pea- 
santry find  oats  a more  profitable  crop  at  present  prices.  . , 

Much  additional  employment  would  undoubtedly  be  afforded  to  labourers  if  grass  land 
were  converted  into  tillage.  , , 

No  land,  formerly  in  tillage,  has  been  of  late  years  converted  into  pasture ; the  reverse  has 
keen  the  case.  The  subdivision  of  farms  is  becoming  more  general  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  population.  A good  many  of  the  small  farmers  in  this  district  have  orchards. 

There  appears  to  be  no  material  difference  in  the  management  of  dairy  fan 
lands  and  in  the  mountain  districts. 


Nature  and 
State  of 
Agriculture. 

Ulster. 

County  Cavan. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Binns,  Esq. 
James  O’Hea,  Esq. 

Bars.  LoUghtee, 
Upper  and  Lower. 


in  the  low  * „ . , _ 

Effect  of  Grazing 

nas  auu  in  uie  muuuuuu  ■ on  the  Employment 

The  butter  produced  here  is  of  the  second  quality ; all  the  farmers  complain  heavily  of  the  of  Labour 
. . 1 . i._ j,..  i RoU„..V>o+  and  Rnllmnodi.  are  Comnaratm 


ine  nutter  prociuceu  mere  ui  me  ^ - - 1 , „ . - . „ u 

impositions  practised  on  them  by  the  butter-buyers.  Cavan,  Belturbet,  and  Ballinagh,  are 
the  markets  at  which  the  butter  is  sold.  More  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  making  of  buttei  ® g 

than  formerly.  ...  Dairy  Farming 

There  is  no  cheese  made  in  this  district.  . , . Butter. 

No  sheep  are  kept  here,  except  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  demesnes  ; the  farmers  say  Cheese, 
that  the.  land  is  too  wet  for  them,  and  that  it  causes  the  rot  and  foot-halt.  . f ( 

The  farmers  are  of  opinion  that  the  incapability  of  the  land  to  rear  sheep  is  to  be  attn-  Impediments, 
buted  to  the  want  of  drainage.  . „ , 

A small  farmer  cannot  afford  to  drain  his  land,  and  gets  no  encouragement  from  the  land- 
lords to  effect  this  improvement.  ' . . . iV  , 

The  breed  of  cattle  has  been  very  little  improved  m this  district,  except  in  the  demesnes  ^aiue. 
of  gentlemen.  A mixture  of  the  Devon  and  Ayrshire  breed  is  occasionally  seen.  In  this 
part  of  the  country  there  are  very  few  oxen  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  except  by  some 
gentlemen.  The  price  of  the  hire  of  a bull  is  Is.  for  each  cow.  _ The  value  of  a good  Irish 
hull  is  about  £5  or  £6,  and  a good  breeding  cow  is  valued  at  £6  or  £7.  Fattening 

There  are  scarcely  any  cattle  fattened  here. 

There  is  no  artificial  feeding  used  for  cattle  in  this  district ; m winter  they  are  provided  Feeding, 
principally  with  straw,  and  very  little  hay  is  given  to  them.  Store  cattle  are  housed  in  the 
night-time,  but  during  the  day  they  are  out  on  the  stubbles. 

The  price  of  cattle  has  of  late  years  decreased  a little.  _ . ’ 

In  this  district  cows  of  the  Irish  breed  are  preferred  for  the  dairy,  as  being  hardier,  and  Dairy  Lows, 
yielding  more  milk  on  inferior  food  than  bows  of  other  breeds.  The  breed  of  dairy  cows  has 
not  been  much  improved ; they  are  bred  in  the  district.  The  best  cows  in  the  district  will  give 
12  quarts  of  milk  in  the  day  in  the  summer  months ; a cow,  during  the  year,  will  produce  on 
an  average  70  or  80  lbs.  of  butter.  . ^ „ . , ._  „ .... 

The  houses  of  dairy  farmers  are  in  a miserable  condition,  and  the  butter  is  made  up  in  Farm  Buildings, 
smoky  apartments.  . ,v  , 

The  farmers  complain  that  no  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  rents  ; they  are  obliged  to  Rents, 
pay  the  last  shilling.  The  rents  are  kept  up  in  consequence  of  the  great  competition  for 
land.  Grain  and  butter  are  the  productions  upon  which  the  farmers  mostly  rely  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  rent.  The  other  produce  upon  which  they  calculate  for  defraying  the  expenses 
of  labour,  building,  & c.  &c.,  are  their  potatoes,  pig,  and  eggs. 

There  are  not  many  useless  fences;  the  rivers  and  roads  are  included  m the  measurement 
of  the  farm,  and  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  arable  ground ; the  proportion  which  the  rent 
paid  for  waste  land  adds  to  the  rent  of  the  remainder  of  the  farm  must,  of  course,  vary  on 
every  farm.  ......  „ , 

Neither  lime,  sea-rack,  sea-sand,  nor  town  manure,  are  used  in  this  district  'arm-yard  ma-  Manures, 
nure  is  the  kind  in  general  use.  _ . 

Although  there  is  plenty  of  limestone  in  the  barony,  there  is  scarcely  any  o fit  used,  owing  Lime, 
to  the  great  poverty  of  the  tenants. 

Turf  is  abundant  here. 

Burning  the  headlands  and  waste  places  is  considered  useful,  but  to  burn  the  ground  sur-  Burning  Land, 
face  generally  is  not  approved  of.  From  this  practice  the  tenants  are  restrained  by  a penalty 
in  the  lease,  which  is  enforced  against  any  who  do  burn. 

There  is  very  little  manure  purchased  in  this  part  of  the  country.  A small  landholder  is  An.mal  Manure, 
not  able  to  collect  a sufficient  quantity  of  manure  for  his  own  ground.  No  knowledge  what- 
ever exists  among  the  farmers  as  to  the  advantage  of  stalling  cattle  over  grazing,  considered 
as  a source  of  manure.  There  is  very  little  systematic  attention  paid  in  the  dung-yard  to  the 
collecting  of  materials  for  manure.  _ , 

The  peasantry  use  no  sea-weed  here,  this  barony  being  inland.  . bea-weed. 

Neither  bones,  salt,  soot,  rape,  sea-weed,  nor  malt-dust,  are  used  here  as  manures.  Neither  Other  Manures, 
are  composts  used  for  manure  in  this  district.  . , . . , „ , 

One  of  the  witnesses,  on  being  asked  what  kind  of  fences  were  used  in  the  barony,  said.  Enclosures  and 
« We  have  all  kinds  of  fences  but  good  ones.”  The  meenngs  m tins  barony  are  made  by  Fences, 
the  tenants.  There  is  not  much  litigation  caused  by  the  state  of  the  fences  here,  neither  are 
there  any  losses  sustained  by  the  trespass  of  cattle.  The  yearly  amount  of  fines  for  trespass 
awarded  by  the  magistrates  at  the  petty  sessions  in  this  barony  is  very  trifling.  I lie  amount 
of  damage  caused  by  trespass  is  ascertained  by  the  parish  appraiser.  The  gaidens  o the 
poor  are  not  supposed  to  be  much  subject  to  trespass.  ....  . 

The  numerous  lakes  in  the  barony  cause  considerable  loss  by  inundations  in  winter,  and  Drainage. 
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drainage  is  much  wanted.  The  land  thus  flooded  would,  if  drained,  be  profitable  for  tilla* 
and  grazing.  There  is  much  wet  land  in  the  district.  °e 

Impediments  to  draining  are  occasioned  by  the  want  of  capital  and  knowledge,  and  bv  tli 
unwillingness  of  landlords  to  give  assistance.  Were  draining  made  general  in  the  district  it 
would  give  considerable  employment,  which  is  much  wanted. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  31. 
JJamesaO’HeanSE?q  “ The  mountains  are  the  only  common.”  And  can  any  one  turn  cattle  upon  them  ? « Oh  no- 

’ ’ they  are  set  to  people  at  a low  rate,  but  we  look  on  them  as  common,  and  on  bogs  also,  but 

Bar.  Iveagh,  we  are  forced  to  pay  £1  an  acre  for  them,  though  they  are  surely  common.” — (Hogan.) - 

Upper.  The  Irish  acre  is  principally  used  in  this  district,  though  the  landlords  are  latterly  introducing- 

the  English.  The  whole  barony  may  be  considered  as  completely  a tillage  district.  Mr 

Lindsay’s  family  have  in  tillage  above  50  acres,  but  the  usual  average  of  the  tillage  farms  is 
from  3 to  10  acres.  “There  are  some  more  and  some  less,  but  that  is  the  general  run.”— 

(Morgan.) “One  acre  out  of  three  is  put  to  keep  the  cow.” — In  a farm  of  six  acres  do  you 

keep  two  cows  ? — “ Ay,  and  a horse  sometimes.  One  acre  is  plenty  for  one  of  our  wee  cows 

with  a little  assistance  from  clover.” — (M‘ Loghlin.) “There  is  no  dairy  in  the  mountains' 

that  would  be  the  cowld  (cold)  dairy.” — (Morgan.) Young  heifers  and  small  sheep  are 

kept  at  grazing  in  the  mountains  during  the  summer,  but  no  milch  cows.  The  district  is 
principally  occupied  by  small  farmers,  who,  considering  the  size  of  the  farms,  are  wonderfully 
well  dressed,  intelligent,  and  decent.  “There  is  much  more  produce  raised  now  than  formerly; 
five  times  as  much  grain  exported.”  “ I can  remember  myself,”  said  Hogan,  (who  seemed  about 
50  years  of  age,)  “ when  no  corn  was  sold  at  all  to  pay  the  rent,  when  we  used  to  get  3s.  a yard 
for  the  web  ; we  get  but  Is.  2d.  for  it  now.  I well  mind  Jack  Cowen  making  from  4s.  to  5.y.  5d. 
a-day,  and  now  he  could  not  make  more  than  Is.  at  the  best.  If  a man  had  many  daughters, 
and  a family,  at  that  time,  they  would  pay  the  rent  when  spinning  and  weaving  was  good.”— 
“The  produce  is  increased  according  to  the  population,”  said  Morgan.  This  seems  to  be  the 
truth ; the  pressure  arising  from  a very  dense  population  requires  a corresponding  exertion 
and  latterly  this  exertion  has  no  object  to  turn  to  but  agriculture. 

Tillage.  Two-thirds  of  a farm  are  generally  appropriated  to  corn,  flax,  and  potatoes;  one-third  to 

the  cows  and  horse : they  send  the  sheep  to  graze  the  mountains. 

Grain  Crops.  Last  year  the  price  given  to  the  farmers  was  for  white  wheat  from  9.y.  to  10.y.,  and  for  red 

wheat  from  7s.  6 d.  to  8s.  6 d.  per  cwt. ; the  year  before  it  was  something  higher,  but  the 
price  was  so  poor  that  we  had  to  give  up  wheat;  oats  pay  us  much  better. — (Ilardshaw.) 

All  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  country  have  sown  flax  this  year ; there  was  a good  sale 

for  it  last  year  at  the  spinning  factories,  and  so  eagerly  is  any  improvement  in  price  caught  at, 
that  five  bushels  for  one  were  sown  this  year  beyond  what  was  sown  last  year.  There  is  now 
very' little  wheat  in  the  district;  it  is  about  second-rate  quality;  some  white  wheat  rated  as 
first. 

Mode  of  Culture.  There  is  no  naked  fallow  in  this  district.  It  is  usual  to  weed  the  corn  crops  in  May  and 

June;  “ I have  boys  w-eeding  now,  and  ’tis  near  the  end  of  July.” — (Hogan.) Is  not  that 

too  late?  “ Better  late  than  never.”  Weeding  costs  about  Is.  an  acre.  No  preparation  is 
now  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  oats.  Wheat  is  steeped  in  lime-water  and  salt.  “ Our 
own  expense  is  our  guide  as  to  the  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown;  I believe  you  think  we  know 

nothing  about  farming.” — ( Morgan .) “ Every  man  sows  the  seed  according  to  his  own 

land,  there  could  be  no  other  guide.” — (Cowen.) “ We  frequently  cut  the  corn  early,  for 

fear  of  the  high  winds  to  which  we  are  subject  here.” — (Morgan.) The  people  do  their 

own  work  on  their  own  farms ; there  is  no  scarcity  of  labourers.  Small  landholders  and  mid- 
dle-men exact  duty-days  when  the  tenants  ought  to  be  at  work  for  themselves,  but  there  are 
very  few  of  them  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  corn  is  threshed  immediately.  “ If  you 
were  here  in  November  you  would  see  many  a stack  without  grain;  they  are  all  obliged  to 

pay  up  the  rent  of  the  year  at  November.” — (Moigan.) They  consider  the  straw  in  a great 

degree  lost  as  food  for  cattle,  whereas  if  they  could  meet  the  rent  without  threshing  the  corn, 
except  as  the  cattle  gradually  want  it,  they  would  conceive  it  a great  benefit.  The  landlords 
here,  being  all  large  proprietors,  never  take  the  corn  at  the  October  price  in  order  to  sell  it 
nigher  in  spring.  The  produce  is  generally  sold  in  Newry,  eight  or  ten  miles  distant.  The 
tenant  takes  the  corn  to  market,  and  a factor  runs  an  instrument,  called  a trier,  into  the  sack, 
and,  according  to  the  sample  he  thus  extracts,  he  gives  a ticket  to  the  seller  to  take  the  corn  to 
a certain  store,  and  then,  if  the  rest  of  the  corn  appears  to  be  of  the  same  description  as  the 
sample,  the  grain  is  passed  and  paid  for,  but,  if  there  be  any  of  it  worse  than  the  sample,  the 
price  is  lowered,  while  if  it  so  happened  that  the  sample  was  taken  from  the  worst  part  of  the 
sack,  and  that  all  the  rest  was  of  a better  quality,  the  merchant  would  give  no  advance. 

Artificial  Grasses  Clover,  vetches,  trefoil,  and  rye-grass,  are  all  sown  in  this  barony,  but  not  much  by  eacli 
and  Roots.  landholder.  They  sow  a shilling’s  worth  of  white  clover  among  the  red,  to  prevent  the  cattle 

from  bursting ; they  also  sow  grass  seed  among  the  clover,  both  white  grass  and  rye-grass. 
Several  cows  have  been  known  to  burst.  Neither  turnips  nor  mangel-wurzel  are  generally 
grown.  Mr.  Lindsay  has  succeeded  in  turnips.  Moigan  also  stated  that,  having  read 
Colonel  Blacker’s  pamphlet,  he  was  induced  to  try  turnips ; that  they  grew  very  well  with  him, 
and  he  found  them  a better  food  for  his  cattle  than  potatoes.  The  chief  culture,  however,  is 
in  potatoes,  oats,  and  flax.  No  new  plants  have  been  introduced.  The  usual  system  of  crop- 
ping (as  stated  before)  is,  first,  potatoes ; second,  oats ; .third,  oats  ; fourth,  clover  and  grass 
for  mowing  j'fifth,  grass  for  pasture;  then  come  the  potatoes,  and  so  on  again;  or  sometimes 
the  following  course  is  adopted : first,  potatoes ; second,  flax ; third,  oats ; fourth,  potatoes 
again ; and  immediately  after  digging  out  the  potatoes  they  lay  on  a heavy  covering  of  clay ; 
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then  oats  again  in  the  same  way  as  before.  There  have  been  great  deficiencies  for  the  last 
three  years  in  the  potato  crop ; the  cause  does  not  seem  to  be  ascertained ; various  opinions 
and  explanations  are  given.  Mr.  Murphy  said,  that  the  most  judicious  persons  attribute  the 
failure  to  the  succession  of  mild  winters,  which  causes  them  to  grow  too  early,  and  thus  wastes 
the  vegetative  powers  ; he  stated  that  formerly  if  in  digging,  a potato  happened  to  be  cut 
with  the  spade,  or  otherwise  injured,  it  used  to  heal  again,  and  was  the  one  usually  selected 
for  planting  ; whereas  now  the  people  carefully  select  such,  and  set  them  aside,  never  plant- 
ing them,  for  wherever  they  have  been  tried  latterly  a failure  has  always  ensued.  Morgan 
said,  “ I don’t  know  why  they  fail,  but  there  is  a knowledgeable  man  near  Castle  Wellan  who 
says  there  is  a great  multitude  of  flies  coming  through  the  air,  which  have  swords  penetrating 
the  potatoes  ; he  says  they  can  be  seen  through  a glass.”  Coicen  said,  “ Our  great  Creator  is 
not  pleased  with  us.;  He  wishes  to  punish  us,  and  to  show  us  we  are  under  His  scourge.” 
These  answers  sufficiently  prove  the  great  perplexity  in  which  this  most  important  question  is 
involved.  There  is  great  care  in  selecting  seed,  greater  far  than  formerly.  The  people  of  the 
inland  districts  send  to  the  sea-side  for  potato  seed,  that  has  been  manured  with  sea-rack,  and 
vice  versa.  This  change  has  proved  beneficial,  nevertheless  they  very  often  fail.  Formerly 
they  used  to  cut  the  seed  a fortnight  before  planting,  and  throw  it  aside,  and  yet  it  grew  very 
well ; now  they  would  not  risk  the  seed  for  a day.  The  staple  potato  of  the  district,  is  of  that 
description  called  “ cups;”  it  grows  thicker  in  the  ground,  and  is  got  in  earlier. — {Morgan.) 
Burning  the  land  is  very  little  practised. 

The  question  relative  to  large  farms,  say  of  100  acres,  could  not  be  answered,  there  being 
no  such  farms  in  this  district.. 

There  are  no  grazing  farms ; sometimes  a portion  of  the  old  grass  land  is  broken  up  for 
con  acre.  The  rent,  if  the  ground  be  limed  and  manured,  is  £8.  8.y.  per  acre,  if  without 
manure  £6  ; if  prepared  for  the  next  year,  for  con  acre  for  flax,  from  £10  to  £12.  If  the 
soil  be  clayey  it  will  carry  two  crops  of  oats  without  manure.  This  is  the  common  course 
with  grass  land,  but  then  they  generally  lime  it  a summer  or  two  before  breaking  up. — 

{Hardshaw.) The  proportion  in  which  the  produce  would  deteriorate  in  quantity  and 

quality  in  successive  years  depends  completely  on  the  bottom  of  the  ground ; “ if  ’tis  gravelly 

it  won’t  carry  moret  han  one  crop.” — {Hardshaw.) Farmers  who  give  out  land  for  con  acre 

generally  find  it  improved.  “ ’Tis  mostly  coming  forward,”  said  Hardshaw,  “ for  ’tis  usually 
manured,  and  the  farmer  takes  that  portion  of  ground  into  his  own  hands  after  the  one  year.” 
The  labourers  get  possession  of  the  con  acre  in  spring,  and  must  have  it  cleared  out  from  the 
1st  to  the  12th  of  November;  if  there  be  an  indulgent  man  he  allows  them  to  keep  the  pota- 
toes in  pits  on  the  ground.  Potatoes  are  not  in  this  district  planted  two  years  in  succession 
in  the  same  con  acre.  There  is  very  little  wheat  in  the  district ; the  land  seems  too  light 
for  it. 


There  is  no  grazing  here,  all  are  small  tillage  farms.  There  are  no  orchards,  but  some 
kitchen-gardens. 

There  are  no  dairy  farms  in  this  district,  which  is  principally  occupied  in  tillage. 

The  quality  of  the  butter  is  generally  about  second-rate,  though  a small  portion  of  it  ranks 
as  high  as  first-rate,  but  this  is  not  usual.  It  is  packed  after  several  churnings  (a  necessary 
consequence  ot  small  holdings),  and  sent  to  the  Newry  market.  The  increase  of  intercourse 
with  England  has  not  induced  a better  mode  of  saving  butter.  “When  we  used  to  get  lj.  3d. 

and  Is.  4 d.  per  lb.  we  had  more  reason  to  be  particular.” — {Mackey.) Do  you  not  take 

more  care  about  cleaning  the  vessels  than  formerly  ? “ That,  depends  upon  the  woman,  but 
the  thing  that  most  injures  the  butter  is  to  disturb  the  milk-keelers ; if  they’re  stirred  the  milk 
‘ whigs  ’ {/..  e.  froths  up,  and  becomes  ropy).”  Is  it.  owing  to  the  mode  of  saving  and  packing 
that  Dutch  butter  is  superior  to  Irish?  “ I know  nothing  about  the  Dutch  butter,  but  I never 
heard  they  were  a cruel  cleanish  people.” — {Maclccy.) 

There  is  no  cheese  made  in  this  district,  or  at  least  very  little.  Whenever  it  is  made  it 
sells  for  2J  d.  or  3d.  per  lb. 

A few  sheep  are  kept  on  the  mountains,  scarcely  any  in  the  lowlands.  Sometimes  a farmer 
keeps  one  to  go  among  his  cows ; the  breed  is  very  small,  and  the  stock  about  as  large  as 
formerly. 

There  have  been  no  improvements  of  late  years  in  the  breed. 

The  price  of  wool  was  not  so  high  as  it  has  been ; the  wool  on  the  lowland  sheep  is  from 
lOd.  to  Is.,  and  mountain  wool  only  8 d.  This  kind  of  wool  was  stated  to  be  of  a coarse 
hairy  description.  The  weight  of  the  clip  per  sheep  is  from  3 lbs.  to  6 lbs. 

The  breed  of  cattle  has  improved ; that  in  most  request  is  a mixture  between  the  Irish  and 
the  Ayrshire.  Oxen  are  not.  used  for  agricultural  purposes  except  by  a few  gentlemen.  It  is 
not. usual  to  let  bulls  by  the  season;  about  lOd.  is  paid  for  the  use  of  the  bull  each  time. 
The  breed  which  best  suits  the  district  is  a mixture  of  the  Irish  and  Ayrshire.  The  Ayrshire 
cross  increases  the  milk  without  diminishing  the  natural  hardihood  of  the  breed.  The  value 
of  a good  bull  is  about  £6,  that  of  a good  breeding  cow  from  £6  to  £8.  The  cattle  bought 
in  for  feeding  are  brought  generally  from  the  counties  Meath  and  Westmeath.  They  are 
brought  to  market  at  about  the  usual  age. 

No  cattle  are  fattened  here ; they  are  sent  from  the  mountain  grazing  to  England,  and 
fattened  there.  The  cattle  sent,  to  market  here  are  not  fattened  more  than  formerly ; they  are 
fit  for  slaughter  at  three  years  old  and  upwards. 

•Artificial  feeding  is  by  no  means  common,  and  is  increasing  very  slowly.  Some  few  farmers 
have  been  induced  by  Mr.  Blacker’s  pamphlet,  to  sow  turnips,  and  they  speak  well  of 
them.  Not  more  than  one-twentieth  part  of  the  cattle  get  hay  in  winter ; their  food  is  straw 
and  potatoes.  The  hay  is  chiefly  clover  hay,  and  is  given  to  the  horses.  There  are  very  few 
meadows : most  of  the  store  cattle  are  housed  in  winter. 
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The  price  of  cattle  has  of  late  years  decreased : — “ It  is  not  near  as  high  this  year  as  it 

was  last  year.  To  my  own  knowledge  the  dealers  here  have  all  lost  this  season  as  yet.” 

(Morgan.) 

The  quantity  of  milk  given  by  one  of  the  best  cows  in  the  district  may  be  considered  about 

twelve  quarts  per  day  in  summer,  and  three  in  winter. — (William  Rowan.) The  other 

farmers  thought  this  a tolerable  average,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  cows  are  of  a small 
breed  in  this  district.  A cow  will  give  in  the  year  about  64  lbs.  of  butter.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, they  will  give  1 lb.  per  day. 

“ If  any  leases  fell  in,  or  any  farms  were  to  be  let,  the  rent  has  been  increasing.-’ 

(Morgan.) But  it  has  been  mentioned  by  the  farmers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  baronv 

that  if  any  leases  expired  on  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford’s  property  he  does  not  charge  for  aiiv 
land  more  than  £1.  5s.  per  Irish  acre.  Bradshaw  and  his  brother,  substantial  farmers 
■ of  Armacloan,  stated  that  adjoining  land  of  the  same  quality  was  let  by  other  landlords  at 
£2.  10s.  an  acre. — “Rents,”  said  Cowen,  “ have  advanced  latterly,  but  are  lower  than  they 
were  12  years  ago.” 

The  farmer  relies  for  the  payment  of  his  rent  principally  on  butter,  pigs,  and  flax,  and 
lastly  on  his  corn  ; if  the  pigs  are  in  good  demand  the  farmer  cares  little  for  the  rent.— 

(Morgan.) He  has  nothing  particular  to  rely  on  to  meet  his  other  expenses ; small  farmers 

like  us  must  take  whatever  we  can. — (Cowen.) 'The  landlords  are  latterly  introducing 

the  English  acre  as  a standard  of  measurement.  There  is  a great  deal  of  waste  in  the  land 
from  old  fences,  untilled  corners,  &c.,  which,  though  unprofitable,  add  to  the  rent  of  the  farm. 
The  small  farmers,  however,  say  that  the  ditches  are  a great  advantage,  that  the  cattle  get  a 
great  deal  of  food  beside  them,  that  they  afford  shelter  as  well  as  whins  or  furze  for  feeding 
cattle  in  spring,  which  the  boys  cut  and  bruise,  and  sell  for  a penny  a bushel. 

The  manures  in  general  use  are  lime  and  dung. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  barony  the  limestone  is  brought  from  Rosstrevor,  after  coming 
across  the  bay  from  Carlingford.  The  country  people  then  bring  it  in  carts  through  the  southern 
parts  erf  the  barony,  and  burn  it.  with  turf.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  barony  lime  pre- 
viously burnt  with  coal  is  brought  from  a place  called  Moira.  Some  idea  of  the  anxiety  to 
obtain  it  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  the  lime  is  carted  to  the  distance 
of  12  Irish  miles  from  Rosstrevor,  and.  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  barony  persons  17  miles 
distant  go  to  Moira  for  it ; those  who  buy  the  limestone  pay  for  a boat-load  of  it,  at  Ross- 
trevor, £1.  12s.  The  boat  contains  from  10  to  12  tons  ; each  ton  produces  about  5 barrels 
(four  bushels  each) ; thus  the  cost  of  the  stone  for  5 barrels  amounts  to  3s.  Then  they  have 
to  bring  it  home  sometimes  a very  great  distance  (since  all  the  farmers  use  lime),  and  after- 
wards to  burn  it;  they  value  it,  when  burnt,  at  Is.  6d.  per  barrel.  Those  who  bring  lime  from 
Moira  pay  from  Is.  to  Is.  Id.  per  barrel,  but  this  barrel  contains  only  3 bushels.  The 
carriage  of  a barrel  to  some  parts  of  the  district  where  it  is  used  costs  10d.,  so  that  in.  this 
country  it.  is  very  expensive  ; in  the  parts  near  Newry  the  farmers  pay  Is.  6 d.  a barrel  for  it, 
and  value  the  carriage  at  6 d.  They  put  in  general  about  40  barrels  on  the  Irish  acre,  but  it 
depends  in  some  degree  on  the  nature  of  the  ground ; they  consider  more  than  40  barrels 
injurious  rather  than  serviceable. 

The  practice  of  burning  land  does  not  prevail  to  any  considerable  extent.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  burn  the  surface  of  a rough  bog,  and  that,  the  ashes 
make  good  manure;  but  this  is  not  much  practised.  The  landlord  generally  reserves  a power 
of  restraining  the  tenant  from  burning  the  land,  but,  if  we  don’t  do  it  very  much,  he  does  not 
mind. — (Cowen.) 

“ Sometimes  the  landlord  deprives  them  of  liberty  of  bog.” — (Morgan.) This  means  a 

permission  granted  by  the  landlord  to  his  tenants  to  cut  turf  on  a bog  of  his,  for  which  he 
does  not  charge  them.  The  rent,  tithe,  and  cess,  the  manuring,  and  the  ploughing,  cost  the 
farmer  who  sets  con  acre  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  the  rent  he  receives  from  the  cottier, 
and  it  is  to  the  next  year’s  crop  he  looks  for  his  profit. 

They  make  their  own  dung-heaps  from  the  cattle,  and  of  straw,  weeds,  &c.  Several  small 
farmers  stated  that  they  collected  more  manure  in  proportion  than  the  larger  farmer ; the 
gathering  of  manure  is  a matter  of  constant  interest  with  every  member  of  the  family. 

The  tenants  who  occupy  the  land  near  the  sea-side  have  the  right  of  gathering  the  sea-weed, 
and  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  preserve  it.  Cowen  said,  “ When  we  go  down  to  Rosstrevor 
to  bring  up  limestone,  if  we  take  a handful  of  it  to  carry  under  the  stones  they  would  not 
allow  us  to  carry  it  off.” 

No  other  manures  are  used  here,  except  lime  and  sea-weed : the  people,  however,  very  com- 
monly mix  lime  and  clay,  and  it  answers  well.  »! 

The  fences  are  some  of  stone  and  some  of  thorn  hedges,  but  generally  of  whins.  The 
meerings  are  always  made  by  the  tenant,  but  they  cost  very  little.  Few  disputes  arise  in  the 
low  lands  from  the  state  of  the  fences ; in  the  mountains  there  are  no  fences,  and  the  cattle 
straying  over  the  limits  are  a source  of  frequent  contention ; the  losses,  however,  from  such 
trespass  are  not  considerable ; if  a summons  be  given  for  trespass,  the  fine  is  so  much  a-head 
for  cattle  ; but  if  much  damage  be  done,  and  the  summons  be  for  the  amount  of  injury,  a 
valuator  is  appointed  to  ascertain  the  amount,  in  general  some  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Sometimes  before  trial  a neighbour  examines  the  nature  of  the  damage,  and  comes  into  the 
petty  sessions’  court  and  swears  to  the  amount,  and  this  valuation  is  allowed. 

“ A flood  occasionally  comes  down  from  the  mountains,  and  does  injury  but  not  often.  1 
never  knew  of  any  attempts  being  made  to  clear  the  rivers.” — (Mackey.) 
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Nature  and 

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  32.  State  of 

„ Tm  number  of  statute  acres  in  the  barony  is  stated  to  be  61,256  acres,  1 rood,  12  perches  Aonmunrunn. 

or  about  38,285  Irish  acres ; no  part  of  it  seems  to  be  cotamon.  There  is  no  common,  such  Ulster. 
as  is  understood  as  public  common  in  England,  on  which  the  people  may  turn  out  their  county  Down. 

rattle  ■ almost  all  the  land  is  arable  throughout  the  barony,  except  some  rocks  here  and  there.  

/Mr  Gracey.) — The  Irish  acre  is  the  measure  used  in  the  district.  Regarding  the  extent  ot  Examinations 
farms,  Mr.  Gracey  said  that  the  largest  he  knows  does  not  exceed  100  acres,  and  he  rates  Jonathaan  Binns.  Esq. 
the  average  size  of  farms  at  16  acres.  Mr.  Nevill  and  Mr.  Henry  consider  the  average  2U  James  0’Hea,  Esq. 

acres.  There  is  scarcely  a dairy  farm  in  the  barony.  It  was  stated  that  more  corn  is  raised  

in  the  barony  than  formerly,  but  less  cattle  or  sheep : they  had  more  pasture  land  formerly  Bar.  Lecale. 
than  now  ; they  have  converted  it  into  tillage  ; they  manure  it  with  lime  and  marl.— (Mr  — 

JV evill.) “ Fully  twice  as  much  is  produced  now  as  30  years  ago ; more  land  is  cultivated 

now,  more  labour  is  expended  on  it,  and  there  is  far  more  skill  in  working  it.  They  have  better 
implements  also ; the  land  used  to  be  ploughed  with  a wooden  plough  of  a very  inferior  kind, 
now  they  all  have  useful  iron  ploughs ; the  first  introduced  into  this  part  of  the  country  was  in 
1810;  a good  one  may  be  purchased  for  £3.  3*.,  while  one  of  the  wooden  ones  used  to  cost 
£4.  14s.  6 d." — (Mr.  Gracey .)  . 

The  course  of  tillage  used  in  this  district  was  thus  stated  Ley  is  first  ploughed  once  for  Tillage, 
oats;  the  second  year  potatoes,  manured  with  dung  or  sea-rack;  then,  thirdly,  comes  wheat; 
fourth  year  barley,  but,  if  the  ground  be  very  strong,  a crop  of  oats  intervenes  between 
the  wheat  and  the  barley ; along  with  the  barley,  clover  and  rye-grass  are  sown  and  then 

these  remain  for  two  years  either  for  mowing  or  pasture. — (Mr.  A evill.) Ihus  throughout 

the  farm  lour  or  five  acres  will  be  in  crop  for  two  in  pasture.  But  it  was  said  by  another 
witness  that  the  farmers  seldom  let  the  ley  be  more  than  one  year,  because  it  is  their  system 
so  to  arrange  the  farm  each  year  that  four-fifths  shall  be  in  tillage,  and  only  one-fifth  for 
pasture  for  their  cattle.— (Mr.  Barnett.) The  other  farmers  corroborated  this  account. 

The  price  of  red  wheat  last  year  was  from  8s.  to  8s.  6 d.  per  cwt,  white  wheat  from  9s.  to  Grain  Crops. 

9s  6 d. ; the  two  preceding  years  it  was  about  Is.  higher,  but  barley  has  been  better  priced 
last  year  than  formerly,— (Mr.  Nevill.) “ The  wheat  of  this  district  generally  ranks  as 

fir«  Wheat  is  very^randy  grown  on  naked  fallow  ; there  is,  in  fact,  little  or  no  naked  fallow  in  Mode  of  Culture, 
the  district;  one  field  only  the  Assistant  Commissioners  saw  in  their  various  traversings  of  the 
barony.  It  is  usual  to  weed  the  corn  crops  in  the  month  of  June,  when  the  weeds  are  high 
enough  to  pull,  and  the  corn  not  so  high  as  to  be  damaged  by  being  trodden  on.”  (Mr. 

Nevill.) With  a view  to  avoiding  smut,  rust,  and  other  diseases,  wheat  is  washed  in  salt  and 

water  or  in  sea- water,  and  is  then  covered  and  mixed  up  with  quicklime,  and  in  this  condition 
is  allowed  to -remain  in  a heap,  and  to  dry  before  sowing.  No  preparation  is  usual  for  oats. 

Barley  is  sometimes  treated  like  wheat.  The  usual  quantity  of  seed  is  from  24  to  3 cwt.  of  wheat 
to  the  Irish  acre;  it  varies  to  the  amount  of  half  a cwt.,  according  to  the  State  of  the  land  and 
the  time  of  sowing;  barley  3 cwt. to  the  acre,  oats  8 to  10  bushels. — (Mr.  Nevill.)  ‘‘The 
produce  of  the  crops  generally  throughout  the  barony  is  from  25  to  30  cwrt.  of  wheat  per  Irish 

acre,  barley  from  27  to  32  cwt.,  and  oats  about  the  same  as  barley.” — (Mr.  Gracey.) 

The  practice  of  rolling  and  weeding  the  crops  while  growing  exists  to  a considerable  degree. — 

(Mr.  Nevill.) The  peasantry  sometimes,  in  their  anxiety  to  earn  by  labour,  defer  cutting 

their  own  corn,  and  thus  incur  loss.  I have  known  several  instances  of  small  farmers  suffering 
in  that  way,  being  anxious  to  get  work  as  long  as  they  were  paid,  and  thinking  they  could  get 
their  own  in  afterwards;  a storm  has  come  in  the  mean  time,  and  done  them  great  injury. — 

( Same  witness.) Are  tenants  ever  compelled  by  clauses  in  their  leases,  or  otherwise,  to 

devote  days  to  the  service  of  the  landlord  which  ought  to  be  bestowed  in  securing  their  own 
harvest  ? “ This  was  the  case  in  very  many  instances  under  the  last  agent  in  the  Bangor 
family,  who  had  a farm  in  this  barony,  which  was  entirely  worked  by  duty-days,  and  many 
used  to  murmur  among  themselves  that  they  were  obliged  to  give  more  days  than  were 
mentioned  in  their  leases;  but  if  they  refused,  it  was  only  notice  to  quit  in  November, 
or  payment  of  every  penny  due.”  Tenants  mostly  thresh  the  grain  as  soon  as  they  can, 
except  those  who  can  afford  to  hold  it;  the  Bangor  family  give  time,  but  other  landlords 
do  not  act  so.  It  is  considered  a loss  in  the  price  to  sell  immediately,  but  the  chief 
loss  is  in  the  straw,  which  cannot  be  had  good  and  fresh  for  the  cattle  as  they  gradually 
require  it ; it  is  of  less  value  as  food,  and  becomes  wasted  and  neglected ; they  fling  it 

up  in  a kind  of  loose  stack,  and  it  is  injured  by  the  weather. — (Mr.  Nevill.)- It 

is  not  usual  here  for  landlords  to  take  corn  as  rent  at  the  October  price  with  a view  of 
selling  it  at  an  increased  price  in  spring ; there  are  two  persons  in  Downpatrick  who  give  seed 
in  spring  on  condition  of  getting  one  and  half  as  much  at  harvest ; this  system  the  Assistant 
Barrister  has  strenuously  opposed.  The  argument  used  by  one  of  them  to  the  Assistant 
Barrister  was  that  some  did  not  pay,  and  that  those  who  did  should  make  up  for  the  others  ; 
but  the  Assistant  Barrister  does  not  admit  this  doctrine  to  be  sound,  and  only  gives  a decree 

for  the  original  sum. — (Mr.  Henry.) Killough  is  the  chief  market  in  the  neighbourhood, 

and  is  about  eight,  miles  from  the  furthest  part  of  the  barony.  The  peasantry  reserve  as  much 
of  the  oats  for  their  own  use  as  they  can. — (Mr.  Henry.) 

Clover  and  rye-grass  are  grown  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  barony ; vetches  more  Artificial  Grasses 
so  than  they  formerly  were.  A few  rich  farmers  grow  turnips ; some  are  beginning  to  try  a and  Roots. 

little  mangel-wurzel.— (Mr.  Henry.) The  peasantry  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 

advantages  of  an  alternation  of  green  cropping  ; small  holders  grow  clover  and  rye-grass  in 
small  quantities,  but  the  farmers  grow  them  to  a considerable  extent.  “ The  deficiency  in  the 
potato  crop  has  been  very  frequent  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  no  one  can  tell  us  the 
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cause.” — (Mr.  Nevill.) The  same  confusion  and  perplexity  exist  here  as  everywhere  else 

with  regard  to  the  unaccountable  failure  of  the  potato  crop.  Some  persons  said  the  potatoes 
have  got  the  cholera;  at  least  it  is  since  the  arrival  of  the  cholera  that  the  potatoes  have  suf 
fered  so  severely.  It  was  also  mentioned  that  since  the  potato  crops  have  begun  to  suffer 
the  pigs  have  got  some  disease,  which  the  people  also  call  cholera.  No  person  could  show 
the  least  reason  for  connecting  the  disease  of  the  pigs  with  that  of  the  potatoes,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  malady  is  not  now  so  common  as  it  was  amongst  the  pigs,  though  the  potatoes 
are  stated  to  be  still  more  apt  than  before  to  fail  in  growing ; and  even  in  the  nouse  they  get 
a sort  of  dry  rot,  and  turn  into  a blue  mould,  though  treated  with  the  greatest  care ; this 
was  not  known  here  till  the  last  two  years ; but,  whatever  be  the  cause,  great  numbers  of 
pigs  died  of  some  disease  hitherto  unknown  here.  Many  suffered  serious  losses : the  animals 
1 if  once  attacked,  seldom  recovered,  and,  after  some  experience  of  the  malady,  as  soon  as  a nip- 
was  seized  with  it  the  animal  was  killed,  and  sent  to  Belfast  for  sale.  This  system  was  not  di^ 
covered  for  some  time,  but  the  merchants  came  to  recognise  pork  of  this  description  by  the 
discoloration ; even  then,  however,  they  did  not  reject  it  altogether,  but  purchased  it  at  a re- 
duced price.  This  disease,  as  we  before  observed,  does  not  appear  to  have  any  connexion  with 
that  amongst  the  potatoes.  In  Killough,  a seaport  town  of  this  barony,  where  the  pigs  fed 
upon  the  strand,  and  got  little  or  no  potatoes,  the  disease  was  worst  among  them  ; and  fur- 
ther, Mr.  Gracey  said,  that  some  fed  their  pigs  on  grass,  but  that  did  not  prevent  them  from 
taking  the  disease.  The  disease  amongst  the  pigs  was  confined  to  particular  dist ricts,  while 
the  potatoes  are  everywhere  injured.  Mr.  Trotter  mentioned  that  great  quantities  of  his 
potatoes  got  the  dry  rot  last  year  in  the  house,  though  every  possible  care  was  taken  of  them  • 
nor  will  the  greatest  care  in  the  selection  of  the  seed  avail.  However,  change  of  seed  from 
the  sea-shore  to  the  inland  has  been  found  advantageous.  It  was  stated  by  several  that  the 
potato  seed  got  from  Scotland  failed  the  most  in  this  country,  and  some  farmers  thou<>ht  that 
the  seed  might  have  heated  during  the  voyage.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  likely,  as  their 
own  failed  in  the  same  manner,  though  not  to  the  same  degree.  The  potatoes  most  grown 
here  for  general  use  are  “ cups,"  because  they  yield  a more  abundant  crop  than  apple  potatoes 
by  at  least  one-fourth,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Nevill;  but  they  decline  in  fitness  for 
eating  much  sooner.  A general  want  is  felt  here  for  some  good  early  potato.  The  best  method 
yet  found  to  ensure  the  potato  growing  is  by  planting  it  whole.  The  practice  of  burning  land 
is  very  little  resorted  to  here  for  any  purpose. 

One  man  is  in  this  barony  considered  equal  to  till  10  acres,  and  in  that  proportion  throughout 
the  farm ; but  this  does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  having  a considerable  number  of 
additional  labourers  both  at  sowing  and  harvest  time,  besides  boys  to  attend  the  horses,  &c.  It  is 
merely  the  proportion  of  constantly  employed  labour  which  is  given  above.  It  was  stated  that 
one  horse  for  every  10  acres  would  get  plenty  of  work  and  would  be  in  good  condition. — (.Mr. 

Nevill.) And  on  a farm  of  20  acres  a man  would  have  a young  colt  springing  up  that 

ploughs,  and  gives  help  to  the  other  horses.— (Mr.  Henry.) The  additional  stock  upon 

20  acres  might  be  about  three  cows,  and  a calf  rearing  for  the  farmer’s  own  use ; and,  according 
as  the  pasturage  is  good  or  not,  a dry  heifer  might  be  kept  during  the  summer,  to  be  fit  for  use 
at  Christmas. — (Mr.  Nevill.) 

There  is  no  grazing  land  in  this  barony. 

Tillage  prevails  throughout  this  barony ; every  spot  that  can  be  “ laboured  ” is  laboured. 
The  causes  seem  to  be  the  density  of  the  population  and  the  comparative  smallness  of  the 
farms,  of  which  the  average  is  about  16  acres.  A great  quantity  of  potatoes,  therefore,  must  be 
grown  on  such  a farm  as  food  for  the  family,  and  for  the  cattle,  in  winter,  fully  two  acres  or 
more,  besides  half  an  acre  at  least  as  rood  land.  Thus  nearly  three  acres  of  the  16  will  be 
under  potatoes  each  year.  There  is  a rotation  of  three  crops  of  grain,  or  sometimes  four ; thus 
about  13  acres  will  be  in  tillage,  and  the  remainder  is  little  enough  to  feed  two  cows,  and  one, 
or  perhaps  two  horses,  so  that  while  the  population  is  so  great  and  the  farms  so  small,  a change 
into  grass  land  seems  almost  impossible.  The  reason  given  by  the  most  intelligent  persons  for 
the' smallness  of  the  farms  is,  that  during  the  very  flourishing  condition  of  the  linen  trade  in  this 
district,  the  weavers  used  to  give  very  high  prices  and  high  rents  for  small  portions  of  ground, 
getting  their  food  from  the  land,  and  paying  their  rent  out  of  the  earnings  of  their  trade. 
During  that  time  so  much  of  the  land  was  not  tilled  as  at  present,  but  the  trade  having 
declined,  every  exertion  is  necessary  to  make  the  rent  out  of  the  land.  The  Assistant  Com- 
missioners visited  the  small  farms  of  some  fishermen  which  were  let  at  a very  high  rent, 
and  they  said  that  they  looked  to  paying  the  rent,  not  out  of  the  land,  but  out  of  the  sea. 

A good  many  small  farmers  have  orchards  in  this  barony,  but  fruit  is  so  little  sought 
after  that  they  are  clearing  them  out,  and  prefer  having  anything  else  in  the  ground. — (Mr. 
Nevill.)  I think  the  reason  is  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  sell  it,  for  some  persons  help 
themselves  to  the  fruit  most  unceremoniously. — (Mr.  Gracey.) 

The  butter  produced  in  the  district  is  generally  that  called  first  quality.  Mr.  Gracey 
says,  “ They  have  a pride  about  butter,  and  think  it  a signal  disgrace  for  any  farmer  to  have 
his  butter  rated  lower  than  first  quality.  It  is  packed  not  after  one  churning,  but  of  course 
after  several.”  And  this  practice  will  not  alter  the  colour  and  quality,  much  of  the  cows 

being  kept  on  the  same  pasture. — (Mr.  Nevill.) It  is  conveyed  in  carts  to  Belfast;  some 

is  brought  to  Downpatrick  on  market-days,  but  Belfast,  which  is  30  miles  from  some  parts 
of  the  barony,  is  the  chief  market.  In  reply  to  the  inquiry,  “Whether  the  increased 
intercourse  with  England  induced  a better  mode  of  saving  butter?”  Mr.  Nevill  replied, 

“ They  had  the  same  market  for  it  before ; what  goes  now  in  steamers  went  formerly  in 
sailing-vessels  ; besides,  as  the  price  is  lessening,  it.  is  no  great  inducement  to  take  more  care. 
Some  farmers,  however,  said  that  more  pains  were  taken  in  the  manufacture  of  butter.  I 
have  observed  that  the  Dutch  women  take  more  pains  in  scouring  the  vessels  in  which  their 
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butter  is  saved. — (Captain  Browne .) The  people  have  heard  that  the  Irish  butter  is 

considered  too  salt  in  England.  There  was  a great  taste  for  salt  some  time  ago  among  the 
Belfast  merchants,  but  now  they  don’t  like  it  so  salt.  We  have  heard,  too,  that  some  of  the 
Irish  merchants  have  mixed  first  and  second  qualities,  and  sold  it  for  first,  and  that  raised  a 
feeling  against  Irish  butter. — (Mr.  Nevill.) 

No  cheese  is  made  here  except  a little  for  home  use. 

Very  few  sheep  are  kept  among  the  farmers  of  this  district. — (Mr.  Nevill.) The 

number  of  sheep  is  decreasing,  though  the  breed  is  improving,  because  the  grass  land  has 

all  been  turned  into  tillage. — (Mr.  Seed.) The,  Irish  breed  is  the  predominating  one,  but 

latterly  there  has  been  a mixture  of  the  Leicester. 

Mr.  Maxwell  and  Mr.  Ford  have  brought  in  some  English  sheep,  and  this  is  said  to  have 
caused  an  improvement  in  the  breed.  The  price  paid  for  letting  rams  is  1.?.  for  each  ewe. 
Sheep  are  sent  to  market  at  all  ages.  Irish  wethers  from  the  mountains  are  best  about 

four  years  old. — ( Thomas  M‘Keown.) Sheep  do  not  answer  in  small  farms  at  all,  they  are 

constantly  trespassing,  and  a small  farmer  cannot  afford  to  have  a person  constantly  watching 
them. — (Mr.  Nevill.) 

The  price  of  wool  is  from  1j.  1 d.  to  Is.  2d.  for  white  wool,  and  lv.  8 d.  for  grey  wool,  and 
up  to  2s.,  a fleece, — weight  seven,  eight,  and  up  to  ten  pounds. — ( Thomas  M'Keoicn.) 

The  breed  of  cattle  has  very  much  improved  here  of  late  years.  Sir  Robert  Bateson  has 
brought  in  some  good  bucks  which  have  spread  a superior  breed  through  this  part  of  the 

country. — (Mr.  Henry.) The  Ayrshire  breed  are  most  sought  after  for  milk — the  black 

Galloway  breed  for  beef ; they  are  hardy  and  good  feeders. — ( Thomas  M‘ Keovm.) The 

purely  Irish  breed  are  also  considered  good  milkers. 

Very  few  farmers  plough  with  oxen,  but  occasionally  one  is  used  with  a horse.  They  are 
not  considered  as  good  as  horses,  they  are  too  slow. — (Mr.  Henry.) 

The  price  of  a good  country  bull  is  £7.  7s.  or  £8.  8v.  ; some  fine  bulls,  sold  by  gentlemen, 

have  gone  to  £21  or  £31.  10j. — (Mr.  Nevill.) From  Is.  to  2s.  6 d.  for  farmers’  bulls  is 

paid  for  letting.  A good  springer  (cow  near  calving)  will  cost  £8  or  £9. — (Mr.  Henry.) 

No  cattle  are  bought  here  to  fatten,  there  being  no  abundance  of  green  crop,  in  fact  no 
feeding  pastures,  properly  so  called. 

Artificial  feeding  is  not  usual  in  this  barony.  Some  farmers  have  a little  hay ; but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  food  of  the  cattle  in  winter  consists  of  straw  and  potatoes. — (Mr.  Neville.) 
Young  cattle  not  giving  milk  get  little  but  straw. — (Mr.  Seed.) 

The  price  of  cattle  has  decreased  of  late  years. — (Mr.  Nevill.) At  the  fair  of  Port- 

affery,  held  the  31st  of  July,  the  cattle  dealers  told  us  that  they  were  obliged  to  sell  cattle  now 
for  the  same  money  they  had  given  for  them  last  spring : the  general  feeling  throughout  the 
fair  was,  that  there  was  a very  great  scarcity  of  money. 

The  breed  of  milch  cows  has  been  improved,  some  gentlemen  having  introduced  superior 
breeds  from  different  places.  Sir  Robert  Bateson  and  Mr.  Maxwell  were  particularly  men- 
tioned as  having  done  so. 

A fine  cow  will  give  from  16  to  20  quarts  in  summer  ; but  from  November  to  calving  time 

very  little. — (Mr.  Nevill.) Some  cows  give  1 lb.  of  butter  a day  for  three  months  after 

calving. — (Mr.  Henry.) But  cows  in  general  give  from  60  to  70  lbs.  in  the  year. — (Mr. 

Nevill.) There  are  no  dairy  farms  in  the  barony. 

Rents  have  increased;  they  keep  increasing. — (Mr.  Nevill.) To  an  inquiry  by  the 

Assistant  Commissioners,  as  to  how  it  was  possible  for  the  farmers  to  go  on  under  increasino- 
rents  and  decreasing  prices,  it  was  replied,  that  the  farmers  are  going  back.  Mr.  Barnett 
said  with  earnestness,  “ It.  would  be  better  to  have  5s.  a-week  than  be"a  farmer  now ; it  was 
different  with  us  in  the  war  time.”  Mr.  Seed  observed,  “ It  would  be  better  for  the  Irish 
farmer  that  Buonaparte  never  lived,  or  never  died." 

Wheat  and  barley  are  all  sold  to  make  up  the  rent ; the  oats  are  generally  used  to  meet 
their  expenses  ; potatoes  are  what  they  chiefly  rely  on  for  food  for  the  family ; besides  they 

make  a little  of  pigs,  but  very  little  now. — (Mr.  Nevill.) The  produce  of  the  farm  would 

hardly  pay  his  labour  and  taxes  at  the  present  prices,  and  support  his  family,  if  he  had  no 
rent  to  pay.  The  farmers  are  going  to  ruin. — (Mr.  Henry.) 

The  standard  by  which  land  is  let  is  the  acre.  In  this  barony  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  land  wasted  either  in  fences  or  untilled  headlands.  The  fields  are  tolerably  large  and 
square ; and  the  reason  given  by  the  farmers  for  any  waste  headland  does  not  appear  to  be 
without  some  force — that  when  they  have  so  little  feeding  for  the  cattle,  it  is  an  advantage  to 
leave  a bit  of  the  field  to  help  them  in  summer. 

The  manures  in  general  use  are  lime,  marl,  sea-rack,  and  dung ; sea-sand  is  used  in  some 
instances.  Marl  is  considered  a highly  beneficial  manure,  and  is  stated  by  Mr.  Henry  and 
Mr.  Nevill  to  remain  in  the  ground  for  20  years;  it  is  dug  from  pits  in  this  barony  which 
are  now  said  to  be  nearly  exhausted ; it  would  be  more  proper  to  say  that  the  parts  easily 
got  at  are  so.  The  use  of  marl,  as  a manure,  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  Judge 
Ward,  Lord  Bangor’s  grandfather,  and  its  effects  then  were  most  extraordinary.  I have 
known  10  or  12  successive  crops  of  barley  from  one  marling  without  any  additional  manure, 

during  all  that  time. — (Mr.  Gracey.) At  present,  marl  is  not  considered  so  beneficial,  and 

is  rapidly  yielding  to  the  increasing  use  of  lime.  It  is  also  increasing  in  price  on  account  of 
(lie  difficulty  of  raising  it  from  the  pits ; the  water  flow's  into  them,  and  they  are  very  difficult 
to  drain.  It  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  Is.  Ad.  a cart-load.  They  spread  it  on  the  ground  in  the 
proportion  of  about  40  tons,  or  80  hogsheads,  to  the  Irish  acre.  It  is  chiefly  shell-marl,  and 
is  highly  calcarious,  and  effervesces  rapidly  when  put  into  vinegar.  According  to  Mr. 
Gracey,  who  is  part  proprietor,  its  effects  are  not  uniform  even  now'  on  lands  apparently  of 
the  same  quality,  in  some  cases  producing  immediate  benefit,  and  in  others,  though  the 
lands  seem  of  the  same  quality,  its  effects  are  slow,  and  scarcely  at  all  perceptible. 
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Lime,  which  is  now  used  most  abundantly  in  every  part  of  the  barony,  is  imported  from 
Rosstrevor  and  Larne,  and  sold  for  about  1a.  4 d.  per  barrel.  It  is  brought  burnt.  One 
barrel  of  lime  is  considered  to  go  as  far  as  a cart-load  of  marl,  which  contains  five  barrels. 
Thus,  though  the  same  sum  is  paid  for  both,  lime  becomes  the  cheaper,  requiring  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  trouble  of  carriage  and  of  spreading  on  the  land.  This  seems  the  principal  rea- 
son why  lime  is  superseding  marl.  Its  effects  are  also  thought  to  be  more  immediately  felt. 
Lime,  however,  is  stated  to  remain  only  six  years  in  the  ground.  There  is  very  little  burn- 
ing of  land  in  this  barony. 

A good  deal  of  dung  is  used,  but  not  sufficient  by  the  small  holders.  Many  persons  buy 
dung  at  Killough,  and  other  towns  ; it  costs  about  1a.  6 d.  a cart-load.  The  vessels  that  go 
to  Dublin  with  potatoes  and  corn  bring  it  down  as  ballast ; they  are  obliged  to  do  so  by  the 

port  regulations,  and  it  meets  a ready  sale. — (Mr.  Gracey .) The  people  sometimes  cut 

weeds,  and  put  them  into  their  dunghills,  but  there  is  no  regular  attention  given  to  this 
important  source  of  manure.  Mr.  Gracey  considers  dung  to  be  in  the  proper  condition  for 
use  when  it  will  cut  with  the  spade.  Mr.  Henry  does  not  use  it  till  it  is  a year  old. 

The  people  along  the  coast  use  sea-weed  as  a manure  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  said  to 
be  considered  a royalty,  but  the  proprietor  of  the  land  along  the  shore  claims  it  as  his  right, 
and  the  tenant  must  get  permission  to  take  it.  Mr.  Henry  says  it  is  the  finest  possible 
manure  for  a kitchen  garden.  It  is  generally  spread  on  the  potatoes  between  the  two  mould- 
ings ; sometimes  it  is  put  on  the  ground  beforehand  and  barley  afterwards  sown,  and  in  this 
way  it  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  manure.  Its  influence  is  not,  however,  supposed  to  last 
beyond  two  years;  sometimes  it  is  laid  on  the  ground  fresh,  sometimes  mixed  with  soil,  clay, 
or  dung.  It  is  said  to  have  a great  effect  in  rotting  dung  quickly.  If  sea  rack  be  put  out 
and  potatoes  immediately  planted,  Mr.  Henry  says,  that  in  that  case  it  would  kill  the  potato 
set. 

Sea-sand  is  used  as  manure,  but  bones,  salt,  soot,  rape,  or  malt  dust,  are  never  made  use  of 
in  this  district  for  that  purpose. 

All  kinds  of  fences  are  to  be  found  in  the  barony.  Stone  and  sod  ditches,  and  quickset 
hedges,  and  whins.  The  meerings  are  made  by  the  tenant  without  any  allowance  from  the 

landlord,  except  in  a very  few  instances  where  quicks  are  given. — (Mr.  Henry.) Quicks 

three  years  old  are  sold  for  3s.  a thousand.  The  fences  are  not  a constant  source  of  expense 
to  the  farmer, — not  very  much,  about  5s.  a-year  perhaps. — (Mr.  Seed.) 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  litigation  occasioned  by  the  state  of  the  fences  in  this  barony. 
Losses  from  trespass  are  inconsiderable.  In  cases  of  trespass  the  valuator  appointed  by  the 
magistrates  for  the  parish  is  sent  for,  and  what  he  estimates  the  damage  at  is  generally  paid; 
if  refused  the  party  trespassing  is  summoned  before  the  magistrates  and  damages  awarded; 
sometimes  the  cattle  are  put  in  pound. — (Mr.  Henry.) 

There  is  not  any  land  in  this  barpny  subject  to  inundation  that  I ever  heard  of. — (Mr. 

Gracey.) There  are  no  rivers  traversing  the  barony,  not  even  a large  stream ; so  much  is 

this  the  case,  that  the  cattle  suffer  from  the  deficiency ; and  the  growing  of  flax  is  in  a great 
degree  prevented.  I intended  to  sow  three  or  four  acres  of  flax  next  year  in  order  that  the 
example  might  induce  others,  but  on  inquiry  I found  that  there  was  no  convenience  of  water 
for  steeping  it. — (Captain  Saunders.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  33. 

The  Irish  acre  is  the  measure  used  in  the  district.  The  barony  consists  principally  of  tillage 
farms,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  farm  is  under  the  plough. 

The  average  size  of  farms  is  about  10  or  12  acres.  On  the  whole,  taking  corn,  potatoes, 
and  butter,  there  is  considerably  more  produce  raised  than  formerly,  but  still  production  is 
not  nearly  so  abundant  as  it  might  be  with  an  improved  system  of  cultivation. 

The  rotation  used  here  is, — first,  potatoes  manured,  second,  oats  or  flax,  and  afterwards  as 
many  crops  of  oats  as  they  can  get,  after  which  the  ground  is  left  to  grow  grass  of  itself : 
two-thirds  of  each  farm  is  devoted  to  corn  crops  and  potatoes,  the  other  third  to  cattle : there 
are  scarcely  any  sheep  in  the  district. 

Very  little  wheat  is  grown  here ; oats  are  the  chief  produce. 

There  is  no  naked  fallow  in  this  neighbourhood.  In  the  month  of  June  it  is  usual  to  weed 
the  corn  crops.  V ery  little  preparation  of  the  seed  is  ever  adopted  with  a view  to  avoid  smut, 
rust,  or  other  diseases.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  useful  practice  of  rolling  is  little 
attended  to. 

Tenants  are  obliged  to  give  duty-days  occasionally  both  to  the  landlord  and  the  agent. 
Much  of  the  • corn  is  thrashed  immediately,  partly  from  the  pressure  of  the  landlord,  and 
partly  from  the  necessity  of  paying  debts  contracted  for  provision  in  the  summer ; this  is 
peculiarly  the  case  with  small  tenants.  The  farmers  complain  that  their  being  obliged  to  fill 
the  market  at  a particular  time  causes  a depression  of  the  prices.  No  instances  were  met 
with  here  of  landlords  taking  corn  as  rent  at  the  October  price  with  a view  to  selling  it  at  an 
increased  price  in  spring.  The  produce  of  the  barony  is  sold  at  Enniskillen.  The  small 
farmer  preserves  little,  if  any,  corn  of  any  sort  for  his  own  use. 

Clover,  vetches,  trefoil,  rye-grass,  or  other  artificial  grasses,  are  little,  if  at  all,  grown  in  the 
barony,  and  no  encouragement  is  given  by  the  landlords  towards  the  growth  of  these  plants. 
Neither  turnips  nor  mangel-wurzel  have  found  their  way  here : the  plants  most  usually  culti- 
tivated  are  oats  and  potatoes.  The  farmers  are  in  some  degree  aware  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  an  alternation  of  crops,  but  they  are  too  poor  to  establish  the  system  and 
purchase  manure  in  the  first  instance.  Very  few  deficiencies  have  occurred  in  the  potato 
crop.  Where  a failure  has  taken  place  the  people  seem  to  be  quite  ignorant  what  to  attribute  it 
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to  It  is  the  practice  of  the  farmers  to  exchange  their  seed.  No  instance  came  under  the 
observation  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  of  advantage  having  been  taken  by  parties  charg- 
ing exorbitant  prices  for  seed.  The  cup  potato  is  the  sort  generally  cultivated ; the  quantity  is 
abundant,  and  the  quality  remains  good  till  the  end  of  summer  ; this  species  of  potato  seems 
selected  principally  because  it  requires  less  manure.  The  cultivation  of  the  potato  has  cer- 
tainly increased ; this  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  increase  of  population.  The  practice  of  burn- 
ing land  is  partially  resorted  to  by  some  small  farmers  and  cottiers  when  they  have  no  other 
means  of  manuring  the  land. 

There  are  no  grazing  farms  here,  except  a few  on  the  mountains,  and  no  part  of  the  barony 
can  be  called  feeding  land.  No  portion  of  it  is  retained  in  perpetual  grass,  except  on  the 
mountains.  Part  of  the  land  let  as  con  acre  would  no  doubt  produce  the  hardy  species  of 
•wheat. 

Grass  land,  when  converted  into  tillage,  no  doubt  affords  much  additional  employment  to 
labourers. 

There  has  been  little,  if  any,  land  which  was  formerly  in  tillage  of  late  years  converted  into 
grass.  Many  of  the  small  farmers  have  cabbage  gardens,  and  some  few  have  orchards,  the 
produce  of  which  is  frequently  sold. 

There  are  no  dairy  farms  in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  butter  produced  here  is  generally  of  the  second  quality,  and  is  taken  to  market  at 
Enniskillen.  An  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  saving  it.  More  care  is 
taken  about  the  vessels  than  formerly,  but  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  this  respect. 
The  smoke  of  the  cabin  is  still  permitted  to  deteriorate  the  quality. 

No  cheese  is  produced  in  the  district. 

Scarcely  any  sheep  are  to  be  found  in  the  barony,  except  a few  of  the  small  breed  in  the 
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mountains. 

At  the  annual  fair  at  Enniskillen  a few  sheep  shown  exhibited  a cross  with  the  Leicester, 
which  had  much  improved  the  breed,  both  with  respect  to  their  form  and  early  maturity. 

Few  farmers  of  less  than  30  acres  have  any  sheep ; though,  perhaps,  these  animals  are  not 
essential,  they  are  decidedly  useful  to  corn  cultivation,  by  producing  excellent  manure  by 
folding. 

The  absence  of  sheep  from  the  district  did  not  appear  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  be 
owing  to  the  land  being  incapable  of  rearing  them  from  want  of  drainage. 

Very  little  improvement  has  taken  place  in  breeding  cattle.  The  Irish  breed  is  most  in 
request,  the  people  being  ignorant,  as  it  appeared  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  or  nearly 
so,  of  other  valuable  breeds.  No  oxen  are  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  price  paid 
for  letting  bulls  is  from  8 d.  to  Is.  per  cow.  The  farmers  think  the  cows  of  the  Irish  breed 
hardier  and  better  milchers  than  any  other.  The  value  of  a good  bull  is  about  £5  or  £6, 
and  that  of  a good  breeding  cow  is  from  £6  to  £7.  Few,  if  any,  cattle  are  bought  in  for 
feeding. 

Feeding  is  very  uncommon  in  the  district,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  gaining  ground.  Cattle 
are  most  frequently  fed  on  straw  during  the  winter.  It  is  the  practice  to  house  them  at  night 
and  turn  them  out  in  the  day. 

The  prices  of  cattle  have  diminished. 

There  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  breed  of  dairy  cows.  Those  used  are  all  bred  in 
the  district.  The  farmers  prefer  the  Irish  for  its  hardiness,  because  it  lives  on  inferior  food. 

A cross  of  the  Ayrshire  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  seen ; and  a cross  with  the  Devon  has 
been  tried,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  given  satisfaction.  The  quantity  of  milk  which  the 
best  cows  of  the  district  will  give,  is  about  10  to  1'2  quarts  in  summer,  and  the  weight  of 
butter  from  100  to  1 12  lbs. — (Mr.  Lindsay.) 

Rents  are  considered  not  to  have  changed  for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  Reductions  of  Rent, 
rent  have  not  been  made  equal  to  those  in  England.  The  productions  of  the  district  on  which 
the  farmer  principally  relies  for  the  payment  of  his  rent  are  corn,  butter,  pigs,  and  sometimes 
flax.  Very  little  waste  land  is  to  be  observed  on  the  farms;  all  parts  are  tilled.  The  roads 
are  measured  and  included  in  the  farms,  and  paid  for  in  proportion  to  the  farm. 

The  manures  in  general  use  are  lime,  dung,  mud,  and  clay.  Manures. . 

The  lime  used  for  the  most  part  is  burned  with  turf  by  the  farmer  himself.  Both  lime  and  Lime, 
fuel  are  easy  of  access.  The  only  impediment  to  improvement  is  want  of  money. 

It  is  frequently  the  practice  to  burn  land  when  the  quality  of  it  approaches  to  peat.  The 
small  farmers  and  cottiers  do  so  for  the  sake  of  the  ashes  with  which  they  manure  various 
parts  of  the  same  or  other  fields.  If  the  cottier  were  debarred  from  this  practice,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  some,  that  he  would  suffer. — (Mr.  Lindsay.) 

It  is  not  usual  to  restrain  tenants  by  covenant  from  having  recourse  to  the  practice.  The  Burning  Land. 
Assistant  Commissioners  could  not  hear  of  any  instance  of  a penalty  having  been  inflicted  for 
having  done  so. 

The  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  stalling  cattle  over  grazing  exists  with  many,  but  the  Animal  Manures, 
practice  is  not-  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  depressed  state  of  the  tenantry.  Some  degree 
of  attention  is  paid  to  the  state  of  the  dung-heap,  but  not  to  that  extent  that  would  be 
beneficial.  - 

Neither  bones,  salt,  soot,  rape,  sea-sand,  or  malt-dust,  are  ever  used  here  as  manures.  It  Other  Manures, 
is  usual  to  mix  lime  with  earth,  clay,  mud,  peat,  moss,  &c.,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
composts  are  raised  in  this  manner. 

The  sort  of  fences  usual  in  the  barony  are  in  many  instances  thorn  hedges;  occasionally  Enclosures  and 
whins,  and  sometimes  mere  banks  of  earth  serve  the  purpose.  The  meerings  are  made  by  Fences, 
the  tenant.  The  fences  are  not  a source  of  much  expense  to  the  farmer.  Tt  is  very  seldom, 
indeed,  that  the  state  of  the  fences  gives  rise  to  litigation,  quarrels,  or  breaches  of  the  peace ; 
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Nature  and  nor  are  the  losses  from  trespassing  of  cattle  considerable.  The  mode  of  ascertaining  damage 
State  of  by  trespass  is  by  parish  appraisers.  ° 

Agriculture.  Parts  of  the  barony  are  subject  to  floods,  from  the  overflowing  of  the  lakes,  and  beino- 
TT  usually  left  dry  in  summer  this  land  is  found  to  be  productive. 

C unt*  D vvn  No  fevers  or  agues  are  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  whole  there  is  not  much 
n_£_°  ' that  can  be  considered  wet  land,  although  some  might  be  improved  by  drainage,  being  of  a 

Examinations  moist  description.  No  impediments  to  draining  were  stated  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners 

taken  by  to  be  occasioned  by  the  tenures,  by  the  landlord,  or  by  the  adjoining  proprietors. 

Jonathan  Biuns,  Esq.  J J J J o r 1 

James  O’Hea,  Esq. 

Co.  Monaghan.  For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  34. 

The  description  of  acre  used  in  the  district  is  the  “ Irish  acre,  except  in  the  town  parts.”— 

Bar.  Monaghan.  (jyfr.  Watson.) “ The  barony  is  altogether  a tillage  district,  except  some  rough  o-razino- 

in  the  mountains.” — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Mahon,  P.  P.) “ It  is  too  thickly  peopled  for  grazing 

— (Capt.  Lewis.) “ The  average  size  of  the  tillage  farms  is  stated  to  be  from  8 to !() 

acres.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Duffy,  r.  c.c.) -There  are  no  dairy  farms  in  the  mountains;  the  feed- 
ing there  is  only  fit  for  rearing  young  dry  stock. — (Mr.  Donnelly.) The  question  beino- 

put,  “ Whether,  on  the  whole,  taking  corn,  cattle,  sheep,  butter,  and  cheese,  is  there  more 
produce  raised  than  formerly  ?”  Mr.  Watson  replied,  “ I would  unhesitatingly  say  there  is 
at  least  one-third  more.”  In  this  opinion  all  agreed.  Mr.  Watson  attributed  the  improve- 
ment to  the  increase  of  population  and  failure  of  trade.  The  people  are  necessitated  to  do  so 
they  are  more  numerous,  and  trade  is  at  an  end ; I mean  the  linen  trade. 

Tillage.  With  regard  to  the  course  of  tillage  usual  in  the  district  on  a farm  of  eight  acres,  Mr. 

Watson  stated  it  to  be  as  follows : — “ First  year,  two  acres  of  potatoes ; next  year,  wheat  or 
barley;  third  year,  oats,  partly  sown  with  clover;  fourth  year  clover,  and  the  potatoes  again; 
that  is  one  not  unusual  rotation.  Another  is  this  : — First  year,  potatoes;  second  year,  flax; 
third,  wheat  or  barley ; fourth,  oats,  with  clover  in  part. 

Grain  Crops.  Wheat  has  fallen  very  much  here  of  late ; last  year  wheat  averaged  about  7s.  a cwt.  In 

this  district  they  usually  grow  red  wheat,  and  it  is  about  second  quality. — (Mr.  Watson.) 

Mode  of  Culture.  There  is  no  such  thing  known  here  as  wheat  being  grown  on  naked  fallow. — (Mr.  Hamilton.) 

To  the  question.  Whether  it  is  usual  to  weed  the  corn  crops?  it  was  answered,  “They 

mostly  weed  the  thistles,  sometimes  the  prassagh." — (Mr.  Watson.) “ You  will  find  plenty 

of  lazy  fellows  who  don’t  weed  their  corn.” — (Mr.  Hamilton.) The  preparation  of  the 

seed  adopted  here  was  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Watson It  is  steeped  in  salt  and  water,  and 
skimmed  and  limed.  The  usual  quantity  sown  is  16  stones  per  acre.”  There  is  not  much 
rolling  practised.  The  peasantry  sow  and  reap,  as  far  as  I know,  in  due  time,  and  landlords 
do  not  demand  dtity-days. — (Mr.  Watson.) Being  asked  if  corn  is  threshed  immedi- 

ately, Bamy  Connor  replied,  “Wheat  and  barley' are  threshed  immediately;  sometimes  we 
find  it  an  advantage,  sometimes  not,  according  as  the  price  rises  or  falls.  The  only  loss  is 
in  the  straw;  it.  does  not  keep  so  well,  it  becomes  fusty.”  The  grain  is  sold  in  Monaghan- 
market,  in  the  bulk.  The  peasantry  keep  very  little  of  their  own  grain ; some  cannot  even 
keep  the  seed. — (Mr.  Watson.) 

Artificial  Grasses  “ Clover  and  vetches  are  the  plants  most  usually  cultivated,  and  are  grown  in  abundance ; 

and  Roots.  but  little  turnips  or  mangel-wurzel.” — (Mr.  Watson.) Mr.  Heazlett,  a tenant  of  Mr. 

Rose,  gives  the  following  account  of  improvements  introduced  by  Mr.  Rose,  who  bears  the 
highest  character  as  a landlord : — Mr.  Rose  has  formed  a committee  of  nine  or  ten  respectable 
tenants,  to  manage  a fund  for  the  improvement  of  his  estate ; it  has  been  established  three 
years ; the  fund  intrusted  to  the  committee  amounts  to  £400.  The  following  is  a description 
of  the  management  adopted  by  the  committee : 111  the  first  place,  the  committee  supply  cows 
to  such  of  the  tenants  who  cannot  purchase  them,  at  an  annual  rate  of  16v. ; the  cow  never 
becomes  the  property  of  the  tenant ; the  reason  is,  if  the  cow  were  his  own  he  might  be 
obliged  to  sell  her  to  pay  other  debts, — besides,  he  is  always  supplied  with  a good  cow;  and 
the  annual  charge  is  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  difference  between  the  cows  sold  and  new 
ones  purchased,  and  to  meet  the  losses  arising  from  accidents  to  cows ; if  a cow  die  the  price 
is  not  charged  to  the  tenant,  but  the  loss  is  sustained  by  the  fund,  and  a new  cow  supplied  to 
the  tenant : if  the  death  of  a cow  arise  from  neglect,  a fine  is  imposed.  A case  of  this  kind 
occurred  lately ; a cow  died  the  night  a tenant  brought  her  home,  and  the  committee,  on  exa- 
mination, found  him  guilty  of  neglect,  and  fined  him  £1.  Pigs  are  also  supplied  to  the  poorer 
tenants;  and  afterwards,  when  the  pig  is  sold,  the  first  price  is  paid  back  to  the  committee. 
With  regard  to  the  green  crops,  the  committee  give  the  seed  of  clover,  vetches,  mangel-wurzel, 
and  turnips  to  the  small  tenants,  and  assist  them  in  sowing  the  seeds,  and  afterwards  give 
premiums  for  the  best  crops.”  “ The  system  above  described  has  induced  some  of  the 
tenants  to  adopt  the  green  crops.  Some  have  adopted  it,  and  are  the  better  for  it ; they 
say  they  can  feed  more  cattle  than  before.  A man  on  three  acres  will  keep  a cow  now. 
Besides,  their  dung-heaps  are  much  larger ; the  committee  have  given  premiums  for  dung- 
heaps.”  “The  committee  recommend  to  the  tenants  to  give  up  successive  grain  crops; 
but  it  is  hard  to  get  them  to  begin  with  avoiding  two  grain  crops.”  To  the  question, 
Whether  the  increased  manure  prevents  the  practice  of  burning  ? it  was  replied,  “ It  has 
not  yet  to  any  extent ; but  if  they  get  into  the  improved  system  it  will  prevent  burning,  in 
time : besides,  the  committee  give  lime  for  the  mountain  farms.”  The  effect  this  system  has 
had  on  labour  is  thus  given : — “ It  has  decreased  the  labour  of  getting  manure  from  a distance, 
but  it  increases  the  labour  on  the  farm.”  The  above  answers  with  reference  to  grain-cropping 
were  given  by  Mr.  Heazlett.  Captain  Lewis  also  stated  that  on  the  Rossmore  estate  he  gave 
premiums  for  clover,  and  that  there  had  been  a wonderful  increase  in  it.”  He  also  added,  “ I 
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would  say,  that  in  the  parish  of  Monaghan  there  is  as  much  clover  sown  as  in  any  other 
district,  of  the  same  size  in  England.  Deficiencies  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  potato 
crop.  There  have  been  many,  and  more  in  this  part  of  the  country  this  year  than  last 
year;  but  we  don’t  know  any  thing  of  the  cause.” — “The  kind  of  potato  cultivated  for 
the  consumption  of  the  peasantry  are  ‘ cups-,'  they  are  Jess  liable  to  fail,  they  grow  on 

inferior  ground  and  are  more  plentiful  than  any  other  sort.” — (Mr.  Watson.) Burning 

of  land  is  prevalent ; “ there  is  a great  deal  of  burning  of  land  in  order  to  manure  potatoes.” 

(Mr.  Watson .) •“  The  country  would  be  short  of  potatoes  if  it  was  not  for  burning.” — 

(Connolly.) 

On  inquiring  the  number  of  men  employed  as  constant  labourers,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  acres  tilled,  the  following  answer  was  given  by  Mr  ,yWatson,“  I have  36  Irish 
acres,  and  I keep  five  men  constantly  employed,  and  about  five  in  addition  at  busy  times, 
about  a fortnight  in  harvest;  I have  two  horses  kept  at  constant  work,  and  they  are  quite 
equal  to  the  farm. 

There  is  no  grazing  land  in  this  district  capable  of  fattening  cattle  ; there  is  some  rough 
mountain  pasture  where  young  cattle  are  kept. 

There  are  not  many  orchards  among  the  farmers,  they  don’t  consider  them  profitable. — 
(Captain  Lewis.) 

There  are  no  dairy  farms  in  this  district. ; but  in  the  management  of  their  small  dairies 
there  certainly  is  considerable  improvement  amongst,  the  peasantry,  though  there  is  still 
great  room  for  improvement.  The  Monaghan  Farming  Society  gives  premiums  for  the  best 
kept  dairies.  At  the  last  county  show  they  gave  three. — (Captain  Lewis.) 

The  butter  is  greatly  injured  by  the  smoke  of  the  cabins. — (Captain  Johnson.) Some  of 

the  butter  is  first  quality  and  some  second.  There  is  a great,  deal  more  butter  made  now  than 

formerly. — (Mr.  Heazlett.) The  supply  of  butter  at  Monaghan  is  trebled. — (Captain 

Lewis.) Although  it  is  packed  in  successive  layers  in  a fortnight  it  will  be  all  the  same 

colour. — (Mr.  Heazlett.) The  market  at  which  it  is  sold  is  Monaghan ; some,  however, 

is  carried  to  Newry. — (Mr.  Watson.)  The  increased  intercourse  with  England  has  induced 
a better  mode  of  saving  butter.  “ There  certainly  has  been  an  improvement  in  saving  butter ; 
there  is  more  anxiety  about  it.  The  Dutch  butter  is  firmer  and  better,  but  I cannot  sav  why.” 
— (Captain  Lewis.) 

There  is  no  cheese  made  at  all  here,  more  or  less. — (Mr.  Watson.) 

There  are  very  few  sheep*  in  this  district ; fewer  than  formerly.— (Mr.  Heazlett.) The 

farms  are  so  small  that  they  do  not  admit  of  sheep. — (Captain  Lewis.) “We  would  rather 

have  a cow  that  would  give  us  a drop  of  milk. — ( Barny  Connor.) 

On  inquiring  whether  sheep  are  peculiarly  subject  to  rot  in  this  district.  Captain  Lewis 
replied,  “ There  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  of  that  kind  ; it  is  not  that  which  prevents  the 
use  of  sheep.”  The  breed  of  cattle  has  been  very  much  improved  here ; the  Devon,  Durham, 

and  Hereford  are  mixed  here  in  all  varieties. — (Captain  Lewis.) “ The  Devons  are  a 

good  stock  in  the  lowlands,  but  don’t  answer  in  the  mountains.” — (Mr.  Donnelly.) Oxen 

are  not  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  — (Captain  Lewis.) With  regard  to  the  price 

paid  for  letting  bulls.  Rev.  Mr.  Young  said,  “ I paid  5s.  a cow  this  year  for  a good  bull  that 
got  the  prize  at  the  last  show ; but  the  general  price  is  not  near  so  high.”  On  askino- 
from  whence  the  cattle  generally  come  which  are  bought  in  for  feeding,  Mr.  Donnelly 
replied,  “ I am  a cattle  dealer,  and  I go  to  the  fairs  in  the  south  and  south-west  of  Ireland, 
and  bring  them  here ; most  of  the  cattle  that  are  brought  to  the  mountains  come  from  Con- 
naught. They  bring  them  at  all  ages.” 

On  inquiring  whether  more  cattle  are  fattened  for  exportation  than  formerly,  and  whether 
that  is  attributable  to  steam  navigation?  Captain  Johnson  replied,  “There  are  not  any  fat- 
tened by  the  farmers  for  exportation ; the  gentry  fatten  some.”  j 
Barny  Connm ■ stated  that  very  few  cattle  get  hay  in  winter ; they  get  a lock  of  straw 
and  the  run  of  the  stubble  ground.  “ They  are  all  mostly  housed  in  winter.” — (Mr.  Heaz- 
lett.) ' 

The  price  of  cattle  is  on  the  decline.— (Mr.  Donnelly.) They  certainly  are  much  lower 

price. — (Captain  Johnson.) 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  could  not  ascertain  that  any  preference  is  shown  for  any  par- 
ticular breed  of  dairy  cows;  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  persons  have  been  taken,  with  a view 
to  introducing  improvements  in  that  respect.  There  are  very  few  cows  of  either  the  Ayrshire 

SJfeX  ln  the  d>*tnct.-(Mr  Watson.) The  quantity  of  milk  which  the  cows  of 

, distuct  will  give,  was  stated  as  follows some  good  cows  will  give  from  12  to  18  quarts 

« m,  k per  day  for  three  months  after  calving,  if  they  are  well  fed.— (Mr.  Heazlett) 

i aith,  more  of  them  give  8 than  12 ; country  cows  don't  give  that  groat-quantity.”— (Barny 

As  t0  ?e  <*  bulte1'  to  b»  obtained  from  one  cow,  Mr.  Heazlett  stateS 

that,  cows  average  about  60  lbs.  in  the  year. 

■ 0n  inT™iog  the  production  of  the  district  on  which  the  farmer  principally  relies  for  the 
payment  of  his  rent,  Mr.  Heazlett  answered,  “They  pay  the  rent  out  of  butter,  pi<xs,  and 
oats,  and  some  little  weaving.  The  pig  is  the  great  look-out,  after  the  grain.”— (Captain 

lzewis.) It  was  asked.  On  what  produce  does  the  farmer  calculate  for  the  payment  of  labour 

the  wear-and-tear  of  utensils,  buildings,  and  stock,  and  the  maintenance  of  his  family?  Barny 
Ltonnor  replied,  “ They  must  take  all  out  of  the  grain  there  is  considerable  waste  in  ditches 
a lleadlands,  and  the  cause  of  leaving  them  was  accounted  for  by  Captain  Lewis  thus : “ A 
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small  farmer  must  have  many  fields,  as  he  cannot  feed  his  cattle  in-doors.” — Mr.  Watson 
said,  “ He  must  proportion  his  fields  to  his  farm.” 

The  manures  in  general  use  are  dung,  clay,  ashes,  lime,  and  bog. — (Mr.  Watson.) 

Lime  is  burned  with  both  coals  and  turf,  but  chiefly  with  turf. — (Captain  Lewis.) 

Burned  lime  is  sold  for  KM  a barrel  at  the  kiln;  the  barrel  contains  four  bushels. — (Major 

Richardson.) Landlords  do  not  prevent  their  tenants  from  opening  lime  quarries,  or  restrict 

them  from  raising  more  lime  than  is  consumed,  either  on  their  own  farms,  or  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  estate;  of  course  the  royalties  are  preserved,  but  the  landlords  would  rather 
encourage  them. — (Captain  Lewis.) 

Having  made  inquiry  as  to  the  practice  of  burning  or  graffing  the  soil,  Mr.  Donnelly  said 
“ It  is  very  common  all  over  this  country  to  burn,  and  it  is  an  excellent  practice  ; I have  been 
doing  it  these  forty  years,  and  my  land  is  in  as  good  heart  as  it  can  be  ; but  I dig  down  and 
bring  up  the  under  soil,  and  I mix  the  ashes  with  mud,  and  in  that  way  I serve  the  land  more 
than  injure  it.  Several  farmers  agreed  in  this  opinion,  though  the  gentlemen  were  all  against 
it.”  To  the  question  whether  tenants  are  restrained  by  covenant  or  penalty  from  burning 
land,  Captain  Lewis  replied,  “ Oh,  certainly.”  “ Is  the  law  enforced  against  those  who 
adopt  the  practice  ?”  “ They  are  summoned  before  the  Monaghan  bench,  and  sentenced 

but  not  fined,  except  in  case  of  repetition.” — (Captain  Lewis.) “ My  father  was  fined  £20, 

and  had  to  pay  it,  and  never  got  back  one  penny  of  it.”— (Mr.  Donnelly.) 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  inquired  if  a small  landlord  is  usually  able  to  collect  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  manure  for  his  own  ground ; it  was  replied,  “ No,  indeed,  there  is  a great 

scarcity  of  manure ; if  it  was  not  for  burning,  we  would  all  starve.” — ( Barny  Connor.) Oil 

asking  whether  the  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  stalling  cattle  over  grazing,  considered 
as  a source  of  manure,  were  generally  appreciated.  Captain  Lewis  replied,  “ There  is  strange 
ignorance  and  apathy  on  that  point.” 

On  the  point  whether  bones,  salt,  soot,  rape,  sea-sand,  and  malt-dust,  are  ever  used  as 
manures,  Mr.  Watson  observed,  “ None  of  these  are  used  here,”  and  a voice  in  the  crowd 
exclaimed,  “ We  are  very  well  off  if  we  have  salt  with  our  potatoes,  not  to  talk  of  manuring 
land  with  it.”  They  mix  clay  and  ashes  judiciously,  for  the  purposes  of  manure. 

The  kind  of  fences  usual  in  the  barony  are  loose  stone  walls,  clay  ditches,  and  some  hedges 
of  hawthorn  and  whins.  The  meerings  are  made  by  the  tenant,  but.  fences  appear  to  be  the 
source  of  very  little  expense  to  him.  There  seems  to  be  scarcely  any  litigation  owing  to  the 
state  of  the  fences,  and  the  losses  from  trespasses  appear  to  be  very  inconsiderable.  Where 
trespass  has  been  committed,  the  parish  appraiser  generally  apportions  the  damage. 

There  is  very  little  of  this  barony  affected  by  floods ; and  there  is  not  much  wet  land  in 
this  district. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  78. 

The  English,  Irish,  and  Cunningham  acres  are  used  in  this  district  ; but  the  English  acre  is 
less  used  than  either  of  the  others.  The  general  produce  of  the  barony  arises  principally 
from  tillage ; in  the  more  elevated  parts  there  is  some  rough  pasturage.  But  few  hold  a 
larger  quantity  of  land  than  40  or  50  acres  Irish.  The  average  size  of  tillage  farms  is  about 
12  acres,  Irish  measure. 

There  is  little  or  no  feeding  land,  and  there  are  no  grazing  farms  in  this  barony. 

The  dairy  and  sheep  produce  bear  a very  small  proportion  to  the  tillage,  there  being  but 
little  dairying,  and  few  sheep.  There  are  no  mountain  daily  farms.  The  soil  is  of  a light 
brown  colour,  of  moderate  depth,  and  considered  by  the  farmers  to  be  unfit  for  wheat  A 
few  of  the  farmers  who  occupy  the  district  have  the  appearance  of  respectability,  and  are  in- 
telligent for  their  situation ; but  the  generality  of  them  are  indifferently  off,  and  inferior  to 
the  farmers  in  Down  and  Armagh.  In  the  produce  of  corn  and  butter  the  increase  has 
been  considerable,  but  in  cheese  very  little. 

Some  few  in  the  district  adopt  the  following  rotation  of  crops  : — in  the  first  year  potatoes, 
for  which  the  ground  is  manured  ; in  the  second  year  barley,  oats,  or  flax,  with  clover  or 
grass  seeds ; in  the  third  year  the  clover  is  mown,  and  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  years  they  sow 
oats ; then  their  land  is  allowed  to  rest  for  two  or  three  years  in  grass.  But  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  farmers  use  the  destructive  rotation  of, — in  the  first  year,  potatoes  (manured),  and 
in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years,  oats ; after  which  they  let  it  rest  for  two  or  three 
years,  under  spontaneous  production,  or  at  least  with  the  assistance  of  what  they  call  “ ivhite 
grass”  ( Helius  Lanatus) ; and  from  this  treatment  they  have,  of  course,  a miserable  pasture. 

There  is  very  little  wheat  grown  in  this  barony. 

It  is  usual  to  weed  the  corn  crops  in  June  and  July ; the  cost  of  weeding  depends  upon 
the  foulness  of  the  crop.  The  seed  of  oats  is  sometimes  washed  previously  to  sowing ; but 
this  is  very  rarely  done.  The  quantity  of  seed  in  general  is  regulated  by  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  the  kind  of  seed  sown ; on  this  subject  the  farmer  is  guided  by  a proper  judgment. 

While  the  crop  is  growing,  weeding  and  rolling  are  not  sufficiently  attended  to. 

The  peasantry  are  in  most  cases  obliged  to  give  duty  days,  but  no  considerable  loss  arises 
from  this  practice,  as  their  families  are  at  liberty  to  cut  their  own  corn,  and  they  themselves 
are  able  to  give  two  days  in  the  week  to  their  own  concerns.  The  peasantry  generally  contrive 
to  get  their  own  little  patches  of  grain  sown  at  a proper  time ; there  will,  of  course,  be  some 
exceptions.  Much  of  their  corn  is  threshed  immediately  after  it  is  cut,  owing  to  the  pressure 
from  their  landlords.  From  the  momentary  pressure  on  the  market,  the  peasant  sometimes 
loses  and  sometimes  gains,  according  as  the  price  may  rise  or  fall ; if  the  price  should  remain 
stationary  he  is  a gainer,  because  he  saves  the  loss  in  weight  and  the  loss  by  destruction  tro 
vermin ; the  straw  when  thus  threshed  is  not  considered  as  good  for  cattle  as  if  it  were  threshe 
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according  as  they  may  want  it.  Landlords  do  not  take  corn  in  payment  of  rent.  The  oats 
are  sold  in  Omagh  in  bulk  and  not  by  sample ; whatever  little  quantity  of  wheat  may  be 
grown  in  this  barony  is  sent  to  Derry,  a distance  of  nearly  30  miles.  Very  little  oats  is 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  peasant,  his  food  consisting  principally  of  potatoes  ; he  is  obliged  to 
sell  the  corn  to  pay  his  rent. 

In  this  barony  there  are  only  a few  patches  of  clover  and  vetches.  The  plants  most  usually 
cultivated  are  potatoes  and  oats.  A more  prolific  species  of  potatoes,  called  " cups,”  was 
introduced  a few  years  ago,  which  has  been  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  country  generally ; 
this  description  of  potato  is  found  to  produce  well  with  less  manure,  so  that  the  farmers  say, 

“ the  cups  have  driven  hunger  out  of  Ireland.”  The  peasantry  are  very  ignorant  of  any  alter- 
nation of  green  and  grain  crops.  Very  few  of  the  peasantry  cultivate  artificial  grasses ; some, 
however,  cultivate  a little  clover  and  white  grass,  and  a small  quantity  of  rye-grass. — 
(folium.') 

There  is  little  or  no  deficiency  in  the  potato  crop  this  year. 

In  the  selection  of  seed  the  farmers  endeavour  to  exchange  with  each  other,  or  purchase,  by 
a change,  seed  from  moss  land  to  loam  and  gravel,  and  vice  versa. 

The  small  holders  frequently  contrive  to  have  tolerably  good  seed  from  their  own  produce, 
or  they  exchange  with  their  neighbours,  as  mentioned  previously.  Cups  are  the  kind  of 
potatoes  cultivated  for  the  consumption  of  the  peasantry,  and  their  quantity  is  most  attended 
to.  The  peasant  or  cottier  consumes  the  whole  produce  of  his  potato  crop,  which  is  often 
insufficient  for  his  support.  The  cultivation  of  potatoes  has  increased ; but  there  has  been  no 
introduction  of  artificial  manure  or  peat  which  could  have  given  rise  to  this  increase,  neither 
has  the  house  feeding  of  cattle  become  more  general,  and  burning  of  land  is  not  practised 
here. 

It  was  stated  that  the  number  of  labourers  which  would  be  employed  in  the  gross  during 
the  year  on  a tillage  farm,  is  about  one  man  to  every  10  acres. 

From  three  to  four  horses  are  required  on  a farm  of  75  acres,  when  the  potatoes  are  planted 
in  the  lazy-bed  way. — ( Joseph  Moore.) 

There  is  no  grazing  land  in  this  district. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  could  not  but  remark  that  it  is  a melancholy  thing  that  there 
are  no  green  crops  grown  here  ; the  tenants  are  all  ignorant  of  them,  and  the  landlords  appa- 
rently indifferent  as  to  the  cultivation  of  their  estates.  The  tenants  may  do  what  they  will 
with  regard  to  the  management  of  their  farms,  if  they  only  pay  the  rent.  This  was  the  senti- 
ment expressed  by  Mr.  Auchinleck,  the  agent  for  the  largest  estate  in  the  barony.  The 
pract  ice  of  breaking  up  a portion  of  the  old  grass  land  for  con  acres  is  not  adopted  here,  there 
being  in  this  barony  very  little  old  grass  land  and  no  con  acre. 

Nearly  all  the  land  in  this  barony  is  in  tillage,  and  none  is  converted  to  permanent  grass. 
Very  few  of  the  small  farmers  possess  orchards ; some  have  a few  greens  in  their  gardens. 

The  butter  produced  in  the  district,  is  of  the  second  quality ; the  farmers  say  that  their  soil 
does  not  produce  butter  of  fine  colour.  The  butter  is  packed  not  after  one  but  after  succes- 
sive churnings,  and  is  sold  at  the  market  of  Omagh.  The  mode  of  saving  butter  is  improved; 
they  are  becoming  more  careful  about  the  vessels. 

There  is  very  little  cheese  made  here. 

Very  few  sheep  are  kept  in  this  district,  not  more  than  one  to  every  20  acres. 

The  Irish  breed  of  sheep  is  the  one  in  general  use ; the  sheep  of  this  breed  are  long-legged 
and  flat-sided. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  improvement  of  late  in  the  breed  of  sheep  ; the  farmers  are  igno- 
rant of  there  being  any  other  breed  of  sheep  in  the  world,  and  even  if  they  were  aware  of  the 
existence  of  any  other  breed,  they  are  too  poor  to  get  them. 

The  gentry,  the  absentees,  and  their  agents,  pay  no  attention  to  improvements  of  this  kind. 
Occasionally  a solitary  sheep  is  to  be  seen  on  a small  farm. 

Farmers  in  this  district  are  not  in  the  habit  of  rearing  sheep;  not  because  the  land  is  inca- 
pable of  rearing  them  from  want  of  drainage,  on  the  contrary  the  land  is  mostly  dry,  but  tins 
practice  arises  partly  from  the  land  being  so  much  under  tillage,  and  partly  from  the  want  of 
fences.  An  objection  to  the  rearing  of  sheep,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Moore,  was,  that  sheep  eat 
the  finest  grass  from  the  cows.  Sheep  are  not  subject  to  rot  in  this  district. 

The  price  of  wool  is  usually  from  1 Id.  to  1.?.  Id  per  lb.,  but  now  it  is  Is.  4 d.  The  weight 
of  the  clip,  per  sheep,  is  from  5 lbs.  to  7 lbs. 

The  breed  of  cattle  has  not  been  at  all  improved  in  this  district.  The  Irish  is  the  only 
breed  of  cattle  kept  here.  The  value  of  a good  bull  is  from  £4  to  £5,  and  the  price  of  a good 
breeding  cow  is  from  £4  to  £7. 

The  fattening  of  cattle  is  not  the  practice  in  this  district. 

There  is  no  artificial  feeding  used  for  cattle  here ; straw  is  their  general  food  in  winter. 

The  breed  of  dairy  cows  has  not  been  improved ; they  are  bred  in  this  district.  The  Irish 
is  the  only  breed  of  cattle  tried  here  for  dairies.  The  best  cows  in  the  district  will  give  15 
quarts  of  milk  for  a few  weeks  after  calving ; but  the  average  is  below  this.  A cow  will  produce 
during  the  year  from  601bs.  to  701bs.  of  butter. 

Rents  are  nearly  stationary ; but  when  a lease  falls  in,  an  advance  in  the  rent  takes  place. 
The  reductions  in  rent  have  not  been  made  equal  to  those  in  England ; on  one  property,  the 
largest  in  this  neighbourhood,  vis..  Lord  Belmore’s,  Mr.  Auchinleck,  the  agent,  stated  that  his 
Lordship  could  less  afford  to  lose  £20  than  the  tenant  to  pay  it.  The  excessive  population 
and  competition  for  farms  furnish  another  reason  why  the  rent  is  kept  up.  Small  farmers  are 
ob  liged  to  sell  almost  everything  but  their  potatoes. 

The  productions  on  which  the  farmer  calculates  for  the  payment  of  labour  and  the  suste- 
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nance  of  his  family  are  occasionally  a heifer,  a pig,  or  a small  quantity  of  flax.  The  land  is 
let  by  the  acre  here. 

The  manures  in  general  use  are  lime  and  farm-yard  manure. 

The  average  quantity  of  lime  used  is  40  barrels  of  four  bushels  each  per  acre,  but  when 
applying  lime  to  rough  land  not  previously  limed,  the  farmers  use  80  barrels  per  acre.-— 

( Joseph  Moore.) Both  lime  and  fuel  are  easy  of  access.  The  tenants  are  neither  prevented 

restricted  nor  interfered  with  in  any  shape  in  the  opening  of  lime  quarries,  or  raising  more  lime 
than  is  consumed  either  on  their  own  farms  or  on  the  other  parts  of  the  estate,  the  rent  being 
the  sole  object  of  concern  of  the  landlords. 

The  practice  of  burning  land,  as  before  stated,  does  not  exist  here. 

The  farmers  here  have  no  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  stall  feeding  over  grazing  con- 
sidered as  a source  of  manure. 

The  farmers  appear  anxious  to  collect  peat  and  other  materials  for  their  dung  yards  to  make 
manure. 

The  peasants  use  no  sea-weed  as  manure,  this  district  being  many  miles  from  the  sea. 

Neither  salt,  bones,  rape,  sea-sand,  nor  malt  dust.,  are  used  as  manures  here. 

The  fences  in  this  barony  are  rude  and  bad,  some  few  thorns,  whins,  and  brace  caps  of  earth. 
The  meerings  are  made  by  the  tenant ; nothing  is  allowed  for  them  by  the  landlord.  There 
is  not  much  expense  incurred  by  the  farmer  from  the  fences.  Litigations  or  quarrels  are  very 
seldom  caused  by  the  state  of  the  fences.  The  losses  from  the  trespass  of  cattle  are  very  incon- 
siderable ; when  any  damage  is  done,  the  loss  is  estimated  by  the  parish  appraiser.  The  total 
amount  awarded  by  the  petty  sessions  of  this  barony  for  trespass  during  the  past  year  was 
said  to  be  very  trifling  ; neighbours  do  not  like  to  quarrel  with  each  other. 

A good  deal  of  land  in  this  barony  is  occasionally  overflowed;  it  was  stated  that  no  effort  to 
remedy  it  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  landlords.  Losses  are  occasionally  caused  by  sudden 
floods.  N ot  the  slightest  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  course  of  the  rivers.  There 
is  not  much  wet  land  in  the  district. 
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TAXATION. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  2. 

Including  tithe,  the  taxation  does  not  exceed  4s.  per  acre,  say  one-sixth  of  the  rent. 

(Mr.  Lynch.) One-twelfth  would  be  a more  correct  statement. — (Mr.  Fox.) The 

amount  collected  for  grand  jury  cess  in  the  last  year  was  £2,700,  a little  more  than  2s.  per 

acre. — (Mr.  Fox.) rThe  grand  jury  cess  was  not  assessed  according  to  the  value  of  the 

land,  or  in  proportion  to  the  rent;  it  is  an  acreable  rate ; every  acre  that  pays  to  the  jury  cess 
pays  the  same  amount.  The  quantity  of  acres  in  the  barony  is  not  computed  from  a modern 
but  from  an  old  survey.  The  amount  varies,  depending  upon  the  particular  expenses  of  the 
barony  with  regard  to  public  works,  and  the  general  expenses  of  the  country. — (Mr.  Fox  and 

Captain  Davis.) The  uncertainty  of  the  amount,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  'is  assessed, 

and  the  period  at  which  it  is  levied,  are  the  causes  of  distress  and  dissatisfaction  to  the  small 

landholder — the  rate  which  is  levied  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  especially  so. — {Lynch.) 

There  is  no  parish  cess  collected  for  coffins  or  bastards ; what  is  necessary  for  those  purposes 
is  obtained  from  voluntary  contributions. — (Mr.  Fox.)— — The  parish  of  Kilconnel  is  not  yet 
applotted.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Seymour,  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
thinks  that  the  average  of  the  tithe  per  acre  will  not  exceed  6 \d.  It  is  from  Id.  to  7\d.  in 
Foghana.  Mr.  Connolly  complains  that  he  is  charged  1(M  for  all  his  land,  including  16 
acres  of  reclaimed  mountain.  It  is  5 d.,  7 d.,  and  1(M  per  acre  in  the  parish  of  Killalerton, 
which  is  supposed  to  contain  the  best  land  in  the  barony.  The  average  in  Killane  does  not 

exceed  5s.  Ad. — (Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  p.  p.) Tithe  is  not  assessed  in  the  same  way  as  the  county 

rate,  but  far  more  equally  under  the  Composition  Act. — (Mr.  Birmingham.) The  same 

quality  of  land  in  different  parishes  does  not  pay  the  same  amount  per  acre;  a certain  sum 
has  to  be  raised  in  a parish,  the  amount  per  acre  will  therefore  depend  on  the  number  of  acres 
in  it ; it  is  also  made  dependent  on  the  quality,  the  land  being  assessed  to  raise  that  sum  in 

proportion  to  its  value. — (Captain  Davis.) —There  is  a very  small  quantity  of  land  tithe- free 

in  the  parish  ; it  belongs  to  the  bishop. — (Rev./.  Delmege.) The  inequality  of  the  assess- 

ment of  the  county  cess  is  principally  a subject  of  complaint,  as  it  does  not  depend  upon  the 
value  of  the  land,  and  as  the  quantity  of  acres  is  taken  from  old  surveys.  The  large  landholders 
usually  pay  to  the  parish  priest  £2  per  annum,  viz.  £1  at  Easter,  and  £1  at  Christmas.  Some 

gentlemen  allow  them  the  grass  of  a heifer  in  addition. — (Mr.  Comyn.) Mr.  Comyn  does  so 

in  two  parishes,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. — (Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  p.  p.) The  small 

landholders  pay  from  Is.  to  2s.  6 d.  every  Easter  and  Christmas,  and  Is.  for  every  con- 
fession. More  than  one-third  of  the  parishioners  pay  nothing  at  all,  particularly  the  dues  of 

confession,  from  which  there  is  a large  number  exempt. — (Mr.  Comyn.) In  addition  to  the 

above  the  priest  receives  the  fees  on  marriages,  &c.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  P.  P.,  union 
of  Killane  Grange,  and  another  parish,  stated  that  his  receipts  derived  from  those  several 
sources  did  not  exceed  the  sum  of  £60  per  annum,  in  which  assertion,  after  consideration,  he 
was  fully  corroborated  by  Mr.  Comyn.  The  voluntary  taxation  for  the  building  and  repairing 
of  chapels  and  school-houses,  and  the  supporting  of  dispensaries,  is  not  considerable,  and 
money  for  these  purposes  is  obtained  with  difficulty.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  Kilconnel : 
the  old  chapel  was  falling  into  ruins  and  a new  one  was  commenced,  the  walls  of  which  have 
been  raised,  but  it  is  not  likely  at  present  to  be  covered  in ; £121  were  expended  on  this  shell, 
of  which  £90  only  have  been  subscribed,  £31  still  remaining  in  arrear.  No  probable  con- 
jecture can  be  formed  as  to  wrhen  sufficient  money  can  be  raised  for  its  completion. — (Mr.  Con- 
nolly.)  The  mountain  or  bog  land  would  be  at  the  same  rate  as  arable  to  the  county  cess, 

if  charged  at  all,  that  is,  if  included  in  the  old  survey;  but  this  would  not  be  the  case 
with  tithe. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  3. 

The  amount  paid  per  acre  for  county  cess  is  very  unequal;  in  some  cases  it,  together  with 
the  tithe,  would  amount  to  one-seventh  of  the  rent,  in  others  to  more  than  one-fifth,  6s.  per 

acre  being  paid  for  cess  alone,  while  the  rent  does  not  exceed  £1.  KM — ( Rutherford .) 

The  county  cess  is  not  assessed  according  to  the  value  of  the  land,  or  in  proportion  to  the  rent, 
but  by  an  acre  rate ; the  quantity  of  acres  is  taken  from  the  old  survey,  and  the  cess  charged 
per  hundred  acres.  Some  proprietors  originally  magnified  their  estates,  or  gave  in  a list  of  a 
greater  number  of  acres  than  they  really  contained,  and  of  course  the  tax  is  heavier  on  these 
lands,  and  there  is  no  redress.  1 am  acquainted  with  two  townlands  adjoining,  one  of  which 
pays  Is.  2d.,  the  other  8j.  per  acre.  The  rate  per  acre  may  also  vary  on  another  account ; 
the  proportion  of  the  whole  cess  which  a townland  pays  remains  the  same,  and  when  much 
bog  <jr  mountain  has  been  reclaimed,  which  was  not  originally  charged,  it  becomes  lighter  on 

the  whole. — {Nixon.) The  total  amount  of  cess  varies  according  to  the  expenses  brought 

upon  the  county ; the  uncertainty  of  the  amount,  the  mode  of  assessment,  and  the  period  at 
which  it  is  levied,  are  all  causes  of  great  distress  to  the  small  landholder,  and  press  very 
heavily  upon  him.  C.  Ferguso?i  says,  “ They  know  they  must  pay,  and  that  no  quarter  will 
be  given,  and,  therefore,  they  get  the  money  together  if  they  can ; but  both  the  cesses  are 
levied  at  times  very  inconvenient,  and  when  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  small  farmer  to  save  the 
money  to  meet  them.  There  is  no  parish  cess  collected  in  the  barony.  In  the  union  of  Manor 
Hamdton  the  charge  for  tithe  is  from  Ad.  to  1#.  per  acre;  in  Innismagrath  it. is  little  more 
than  2d.  an  acre  upon  the  titheable  land ; it  is  not  assessed  in  the  same  way  as  the  county 
rates,  but  according  to  the  value  of  the  land.  In  the  parish  of  Innismagrath  the  best  land  is 
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charged  6 d.,  and  the  worst  \d.  per  acre. — (Rev.  C.  Montgomery .) The  same  quality  of 

land  in  different  parishes  does  not  pay  the  same  amount  per  acre.  In  the  union  of  Manor 
Hamilton  different  rates  are  charged  in  the  three  parishes  of  Cloonclare,  Cloonlougher,  and 
Killasnet,  of  which  it  consists.  The  sum  affixed  on  each  parish  in  the  applotment  depended 
on  the  agreement  with  the  rector  previous  to  the  composition,  and  the  amount  of  that  agree- 
ment would  necessarily  vary  with  the  quantity  of  land  in  tillage,  or  with  whatever  modus 
might  exist  in  the  parish,  as,  for  example,  the  tithe  of  Cloolougher  is  less  than  in  the  others 
because  a considerable  portion  of  it  now  under  tillage  was  formerly  in  pasture. — ( Nixon  and 

Rutherford.') There  is  one  farm  of  Bishop’s  land  tithe-free  in  the  parish  of  Kilasnet.— 

, ( Rutherford, .)  Rev.  Mr.  Montgomery  states,  that  in  Innismagrath,  besides  the  glebe,  there 
are  nine  townlands  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Palmer,  and  containing  587  acres  which  are  free 
of  tithe.  The  glebes  are  very  extensive  in  every  parish,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Montgomery  thinks 
that  they  average  350  acres  each.  Mr.  O’Donnell  considers  that,  the  tenants  on  the  glebe 
lands  are  in  a much  worse  state  than  those  on  other  lands,  because  the  clergy  are  restricted  by 
law  from  giving  long  leases ; and  having  only  a short  tenure,  being  liable  to  removal,  they  do 
not  feel  much  interest  in  the  property,  and  their  only  consideration  is,  “What  can  we  get  out  of 
it  1”  The  -witnesses  also  consider  that  the  tenants  are  decidedly  in  a worse  state  on  tithe-free 
property,  as  the  landlords  exact,  more  rent  in  addition  than  the  mere  value  of  the  tithe.  The 
inequality  of  assessment  for  the  county  rates  gives  rise  to  great  complaints  : another  assessment 
but  of  a voluntary  nature,  bears  heavy  on  a portion  of  the  population ; it  is  usual  for  a com- 
mittee of  Roman  Catholics  to  assess  the  Roman  Catholic  congregation  when  a new  chapel  is 
about  to  be  built;  sometimes  the  contributions  required  are  considerable.  One  of  the  witnesses, 
Kenny,  said,  that  though  he  held  but  12  acres  of  land  he  was  assessed  for  £5,  but  it  was 
proved  that  he  was  assessed  according  to  his  means  as  a dealer  as  well  as  a farmer.  Hugh 
M‘Sharly  said,  he  paid  £2.  5s.  for  four  acres ; and  though  he  held  but  four  acres,  and  all  the 
£10  freeholders  were  assessed  to  the  amount  of  from  £3  to  £4,  some  of  them  gave  an  I.  0.  U. 
for  the  money,  but  have  not  yet  paid  it.  A few  years  ago  a parish  cess  of  £150  was  levied 
in  the  parish  of  Manor  Hamilton  for  building  a Roman  Catholic  chapel ; it  was  paid  by  the 
Protestants  as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  the  greater  portioif  was  paid  by  the  latter”;  the 
Protestants  did  not  object  to  it,  on  account  of  the  kindly  feeling  existing  between  them  and  the 

Roman  Catholics. — (Nixon.) The  wages  to  the  priests  are  2s.  6 d.  per  annum,  paid  at 

Easter  and  Christmas,  but  more  is  expected  if  the  man  be  comfortable.  Mountain  farms  are  not 
charged  in  the  same  proportion  for  cess  and  tithe  as  arable  land ; much  of  the  mountain  land 
does  not.  pay  cess  at  all ; any  that  does  pays  at  a low  rate.  Tithe  is  assessed  in  all  the 
parishes  according  to  the  value  of  the  land;  however,  there  are  many  acres  which  are  termed 
untitheable,  and  pay  nothing;  thus,  in  the  union  of  Manor  Hamilton  there  are  46,784  acres 
titheable,  18,316  untitheable,  and  in  Innismagrath  17,373  titheable,  and  4,689  untitheable. 
— (Rev.  Messrs.  Labatt  and  Montgomery .) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  5. 

Taxation,  including  tithe,  amounts  to  from  6 d.,  Is.  8 d.,  to  5s.  per  acre  ; it  may  be  generally 
said  to  be  about  one-twelfth  of  the  rent.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  grand  jury  cess  alone 
more  than  exceeds  the  rent. 

The  following  Table  will  show  the  acreable  charge  on  the  different  baronies  in  the  county  of 
Mayo  for  the  three  preceding  years.  The  number  of  acres  charged  in  the  barony  of  Murrisk 
is  9,600. 


Baronies. 

Summer 

1832. 

Spring 

1833. 

Summer 

1833. 

Spring 

1834. 

Summer 

1834. 

Spring 

1835. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

i.  d. 

s 

d. 

d. 

Burrishoole 

114 

2 

04 

1 

2 74 

1 

Of 

1 10f 

Carra 

104 

1 

84 

1 

44 

2 34 

1 

Of 

1 7f 

Claremorris  .... 

11 

1 

54 

1 

2 1 

1 

Of 

1 4 

Costello  ...... 

104 

1 

74 

1 

H 

2 Of 

1 

Of 

1 2 

Erris  ...  .... 

94 

1 

44 

1 

44 

1 94 

1 

04 

1 2 

Gallen 

10|. 

1 

44 

1 

H 

1 94 

1 

14 

1 44 

Kilmain 

9r 

1 

H 

1 

24 

1 10f 

1 

Of 

1 34 

Murrisk 

lOv 

1 

1 

2 6 

1 

Of 

2 2f 

Tyrawley 

10 

1 

n 

1 

34 

2 4 

1 

Of 

1 74 

The  above  is  the  whole  amount  of  the  sums  levied,  with  the  exception  of  special  levies, 
which  are  an  additional  charge  on  the  baronial  charges  here  set  forth,  and  are  distinctly 
specified  in  the  respective  warrants.  The  grand  jury  cess  is  not  assessed  according  to  the 
value  of  the  land,  or  in  proportion  to  the  rent ; it  is  an  acreable  charge,  every  acre  assessed 
paying  the  same  sum ; it,  is  assessed  according  to  an  old  survey,  and  levied  on  the  tenants : 
the  amount  varies  ; it  generally  consists  of  what  is  called  a large  and  small  cess.  The  mode 
and  time  of  its  assessment  are  causes  of  distress  to  the  occupant ; it  comes  at.  an  untimely 

reason  when  the  man  has  no  means. — (Rev.  Mr.  Keveney, R. c. c.) “I  have  known  an 

instance  in  the  collecting  of  cess,  when  a man,  whose  means  were  greatly  exhausted  and  who  was 
unable  to  pay  his  portion,  3.y.  6d.,  was  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  prematurely  rootingup  his  early 
potatoes,  and  selling  them  at.  Westport  at.  4 d.  a stone,  or  of  being  driven  for  it ; the  potatoes 
would  have  been  worth  £1  at  least,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  attain  their  full  growth.— 

(Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  v.  P.) There  is  no  parish  cess  collected  for  coffins  or  bastards ; any  sums 

required  for  these  purposes  are  raised  by  voluntary  subscription. — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Manus,  k.c.  c.) 
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The  very  best  lands  pay  as  high  a tithe  as  3v.  9 cl.  per  acre  ; some  of  the  middle  quality 

1j.  6d.,  and  those  of  the  worst  description  Id.  or  2d.  The  same  quality  of  land  in  different 
parishes  does  not  always  pay  the  same  amount  per  acre.  It  may  tend  to  the  better  under- 
standing of  this  matter  if  it  is  stated  in  what  manner  the  tithe  has  been  applotted : — The 
sum  to  be  raised  in  a parish  is  ascertained  by  the  average  amount  of  tithe  paid  in  the  previous 
seven  years.  The  quantity  of  land  is  surveyed  and  divided  into  different  qualities,  which  are 
valued  at  certain  reijts  per  acre,  varying  from  £4  down  to  2s.  6 d. ; upon  the  waste  land  no 
rent  is  set;  this  valuation  is  used  as  an  assessment  on  which  to  raise  the  amount  of  the  tithe. 
Thus  Kilmaclassin  contains  2,976  acres  of  profitable  land,  and  1,077  acres  of  unprofitable 
land,  in  all  4,053  acres,  which  pay  a tithe  of  £130,  or  more  than  Is.  3 d.  on  the  average. 
Aughagour  contains  22,736  profitable,  2,960  unprofitable,  in  all  25,696  acres,  which  were 
valued  at  a rental  of  £9,019,  and  £450  tithe  is  raised  by  a rate  of  Is.  on  the  pound,  and  is 
about  4\d.  per  acre.  In  Kilgeever  there  are  33,889  acres,  31,667  profitable,  2,222  un- 
profitable, valued  £4,294,  and  £240  tithe  is  raised  by  a rate  of  Is.  2d.  on  the  pound,  at  the 
average  per  acre  of  lfdL  In  Aughavale,  there  are  15,862  acres  of  land,  on  which  £300 
tithe  are  raised,  at  less  than  4;]d.  per  acre,  and  at  1 l-J-ti.  per  pound  of  valuation ; some  lands 
which  are  valued  at  £4  and  £3.  15s.  per  acre  are  town  parks,  and  the  demesne  near  the  town 
of  Westport.  Clare  Island  is  tithe  free,  and  it  is  a great  relief  to  the  tenants. — (Sir  S.  O'Malley, 

Bart.) It  is  not  any  relief;  they  pay  for  the  tithe  in  the  rent. — (Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  p.  p.) 

There  is  no  disposition  here  to  commit,  outrages.  I don’t  think  that  the  inequality  of  assess- 
ment for  county  rate  and  tithe  gives  rise  to  complaint.  Mr.  Garvey’s  estate  pays  no  county 
rate ; I think  it  would  be  unfair  if  he  were  charged  with  it,  as  I understand  he  has  never 
paid  any,  and  perhaps  he  has  purchased  the  land  with  the  idea  that  it  would  never  be  charged. 

— (Sir  S.  O'Malley,  Bart.) The  landholders  generally  contribute  to  the  priest  2,?.  2d.  a year, 

half  at  Easter,  and  half  at  Christmas ; very  few  of  them  give  more. — (Rev.  Mr.  MManus,  R.  c.  c.) 

Two-thirds  of  them  cannot  pay  that. — (Gibbons.) If  you  examine  the  priest’s  book 

for  these  sums,  and  also  the  landlord’s  book  for  rent  due,  there  will  be  found  more  due  to  the 

former  than  to  the  latter. — -.(Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  p.  p.) “ I know  where  eight  gales  or  nine  are 

due  to  the  priest;  some  have  not  paid  for  23  years.  I have  not  paid  myself  for  7 years.” — 

(Barney  Maclean.) When  a new  chapel  is  erected,  it  becomes  necessary  to  levy  5s.  or  10s. 

on  every  person  who  is  able  to  pay,  and  those  sums  are  generally  paid  by  comfortable  persons. 
The  chapel  at  Westport  has  been  built  20  or  25  years,  and  yet  remains  in  debt.  Some  have 
suffered  much  from  the  Tithe  Composition  Act,  owing  to  the  mountain  farms  being  charged 
in  the  same  proportion  as  arable  land  ; in  some  places  the  tithe  paid  is  more  than  the  land- 
lord’s rent. — (Rev.  Mr.  MMamcs,  R.  c.  C.) The  tithe  land  is  assessed  according  to  the  value, 

but  that  is  not  the  case  in  the  county  cess,  in  which  every  acre  that  is  charged  is  charged  the 
same  sum.  In  some  of  the  mountain  farms  belonging  to  Lord  Sligo,  the  tithe  collected  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  of  rent. — (Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  p.  p.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  6. 

The  witnesses  state  that  the  amount  of  taxation  may  be  estimated  at  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of 
the  rent,  per  acre.  The  following  are  the  number  of  acres  which  are  assessed  in  each  parish 
in  the  barony  of  Carbery,  for  the  county  cess ; the  statement  is  taken  from  the  Quaere  book  : — 


Carbery 2,995 

St.  John’s  . 2,106 

Kilmacowen  ......  1,786 

Killasbicbrone  . . . . .2,216 

Drumcliffe  . . . . . . 7,423 

Ahamlish  ......  3,345 

Ballintrelick  ......  1,600 


21,431 

Mr.  Martin,  the  collector  for  the  southern  part  of  the  barony,  states  that  at  the  last  cess 
the  applotters  deviated  from  the  old  survey,  and  assessed  the  sums  to  be  raised  in  the 
respective  townlands  on  the  actual  contents  on  the  reclaimed  land  in  them,  but  still  by  an 
acre  rate.  He  is  not  aware  that  they  have  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  they  used  their  dis- 
cretion under  this  arrangement.  The  following  parishes  were  charged  as  follows  : 

s.  d. 

Carbery 4,160 


St.  John’s 

Kilmacowen 

Killasbicbrone 


1 10f  per  acre. 

2 If  „ 


. 2,754 

. 1,959  „ 2 8* 

_ . 2,446  „ 2 63- 

In  the  last  three  years  the  following  county  rates  have  been  levied  on  the  barony  of 
Carbery : — J 

£.  s.  d. 

1832- 3  . . . 4,112  being  3 10  1 

1833- 4  . . . 3,972  „ 3 

1834- 5  . . . 5,337  „ 4 ll|J 

In  the  same  period  the  following  special  levies  have  been  made  on  certain  townlands  in  the 

barony,  for  outrages  committed  in  them  : — 

£.  s.  d. 

1832- 3  47  19  6 

1833- 4  44  0 0 

1834- 5  53  19  6 


per  acre,  calculated 
on  21,431  acres. 


Taxation. 

Connaught. 
County  Mayo. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Rev.  Charles  Clarke, 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Bar.  Murrisk. 


County  Sligo. 
Bar.  Carbery. 
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Taxation. 

Connaught. 
County  Sligo. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Rev.  Charles  Clarke, 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Bar.  Carbery. 


Leinster. 
County  Dublin. 

Examinations 
taken  by 
John  Power,  Esq. 
Francis  Sadleir,  Esq. 

Bar.  Balrothery. 


328  APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 

Grand  jury  cess  is  not  assessed  according  to  the  value  or  the  rent ; it  is  an  acre  rate  laid 

on  without  at  all  considering  value. — (Mr.  James  Barber. ) The  amount  varies  very  much  • 

for  the  last  three  years  it  has  averaged  more  than  4s.  an  acre,  and  the  witnesses  state  that  it 
has  increased  since  the  appointment  of  the  county  surveyor.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  assessed 
is  very  unequal,  some  townlands  paying  much  more  in  proportion  than  others.  The  periods 
at  which  it  is  collected,  and  also  the  manner  of  collecting  it,  are  causes  of  distress  to  the  small 
farmer;  it  sometimes  happens  when  the  deputy  collector  drives  for  cess  that  he  takes  a beast 
belonging  to  a farmer,  and  keeps  it  till  the  cess  of  the  whole  townland  is  paid ; the  owner  of 

the  beast  is  therefore  obliged  to  collect  the  cess  of  the  townland. — (Mr.  C.  O’Connor.) 

Some  witnesses  stated  that  they  know  townlands  which  have  paid  for  10  acres  more  than  they 
are  assessed  to  in  the  county  applotments.  The  deputy  collector  of  the  last  cess  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  barony  collected  for  300  or  400  acres  more  than  that  part  of  the  barony  was 
assessed  to,  and  pocketed  the  money.* 

There  is  no  parish  cess  collected.  The  mode  of  applotting  the  tithe  is  by  a valuation  of  the 
lands,  and  assessing  the  sum  to  be  raised  according  to  the  valuation.  In  Drumcliffe  there  are 
10,518  Irish  acres  valued  at  a rent  of  £15,559,  on  which  the  sum  of  £780  is  raised,  being 
1.?.  per  pound  of  value.  The  average  price  of  oats  being  taken  for  the  year  ending  November, 
1821,  at  15s.  2 \d.  per  barrel  of  14  stones,  the  land  is  valued  at  £2.  5s.  6 d.  per  acre  for  the 
best,  and  10  s.  for  moor  and  mountain  pastures.  In  Ballintrelick,  part  of  the  parish  of 
Rossinver,  lying  in  this  barony,  4,663  Irish  acres,  consisting  in  a great  measure  of  mountain 
and  moor,  pays  only  £62  tithe.  In  the  Union  of  St.  John’s  Mr.  Brett  states  that  18,000 
statute  acres  pay  £953  for  tithe.  The  tithe  is  more  equally  assessed  than  the  county  rate. 
In  some  parishes  the  tithe  is  much  higher  than  in  others;  in  the  Union  of  St.  John’s  it  is 

much  higher  than  in  Drumcliffe — ceteris  paribus. — (Mr.  Dodwell.) Mr.  Wynne  has  280 

acres  free  of  tithe  in  the  parish  of  Drumcliffe.  The  tenants  on  tithe-free  land  are  not  at  all 
better  off  than  those  on  other  lands.  When  proprietors  advertise  such  lands  they  take  care  to 
insert,  that  they  are  free  of  tithe,  and  put  higher  rents  upon  them  accordingly. — (Messrs.  Bye 

and  Simpson.) Laurence  Egan  thinks  those  lands  are  cheaper,  as  it  is  better  and  more 

convenient  to  the  tenant  to  have  only  one  payment  to  make.  The  terms  ploughland  and 
grieveland  are  not  used  in  the  district.  The  quantity  of  acres  in  what  are  denominated  town- 
lands,  cartrows  or  quarterns  varies.  Mr.  Dodwell  states  that  the  inequality  of  the  assessment 
for  county  rate  gives  rise  to  great  complaints.  The  cartrows  of  Ballintrelick  are  very  highly 
assessed,  considering  the  ordinary  quality  of  the  land.  Contributions  for  the  building  of  a 
chapel  are  obtained  in  the  following  manner : a committee  is  elected,  and  the  members  assess 
each  other,  and  the  rest  of  the  parishioners  according  to  their  ability,  and  the  contributions  are 
agreeably  to  this  assessment.  The  Protestants  have  .given  some  assistance  to  the  building  of 
the  new  chapel  at  Drumcliffe;  some  gave  £1  and  some  5s. ; it  will  probably  cost  £500: 
£100  were  left  by  a priest  lately  deceased  to  be  applied  to  it,  and  it  is  a diocesan  order  that 
the  bishop  should  give  £5,  every  rector  £1,  and  every  curate  10s.  to  every  new  chapel  built 
in  the  diocese.  From  these  two  sources  £170  have  been  received,  and  £150  have  been  raised 
in  the  parish,  and  it  is  considered  that  another  assessment  will  be  necessary.  If  a small 
amount  be  wanted  for  the  repairs  of  the  chapel  it  is  collected  at  the  door.  There  are  two 
payments  of  wages,  1 s.  to  the  priest  at  Easter  and  at  Christmas,  and  at  the  same  times  there 
is  also  a contribution  of  Is. ; both  of  them  are  voluntary,  and  the  parishioners  may  refuse  to 

give  them  if  they  think  proper. — (Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  p.  p.) Mr.  Dodwell  states  that  the 

subscriptions  to  the  nine  dispensaries  in  the  last  year  amounted  to  £646,  and,  as  usual,  pre- 
sentments of  an  equal  sum  were  given  by  the  county.  Three  of  the  above  dispensaries  are  in 
this  barony.  Mountain  lands  do  not  pay  so  much  tithe  as  arable.  Tithe  is  paid  according 
to  the  value  of  the  land.  If  mountain  farms  are  assessed  for  the  county  cess  they  pay  according 
to  the  number  of  acres  assessed,  just  as  much  as  arable  land,  but  they  are  not  assessed  in  so 
great  a number  of  acres.  In  Barnaribbon,  on  the  side  of  Benbulben,  a mountain  farm  of  132 
acres  is  only  assessed  as  six  acres. — (Mr.  James  Barber.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  8. 

The  amount  of  grand  jury  cess  varies  from  2s.  6 d.  to  3 s.  6d.  annually,  per  acre.  The  baronial 
collector  says,  “ It  is  equally  divided  on  each  acre,  without  taking  the  value  of  the  land  or 
rent  into  consideration.”  , Rent  varies  from  10j.  to  £4  per  acre.  The  amount  of  cess  has  been 
gradually  increasing,  but  has  not  varied  much  of  late,  except  during  the  last  two  years  in 
consequence  of  cholera,  the  expense  occasioned  by  which  has  been  saddled  upon  the  tenants. 
The  present  amount  is  from  £3,500  to  £4,000  per  annum.  Mr.  Rochfort  remarks  in  his 
answer  to  the  circulated  queries,  “ It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  grand  jury  blue  book, 
how  small  a proportion  of  the  enormous  sums  collected  is  laid  out  in  the  improvement  and 
repairs  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  what  heavy  sums  are  charged  for  gaols,  hospitals,  police, 
salaries,  &c.,  &c.  The  only  grievance,  or  at  least  the  only  important  one,  in  the  mode  of 
assessing  and  collecting  this  is  that  poor  land  pays  as  much  as  the  best. 

In  this  parish  there  has  been  no  churchwarden  nor  parish  rate  for  two  years  past.  1 he 
latter  has  usually  been  a very  trifling  expense ; £30  was  about  the  amount  of  the  last  rate 
made  for  the  year.  It  was  imposed  at ' Easter  and  Michaelmas,  and  collected  one  half- 
year  within  another.  The  mode  of  assessment  sometimes  occasioned  a good  deal  of  un- 
pleasant feeling  on  religious  grounds,  but  merely  as  a matter  of  principle,  the  amount  of  pa- 
rish cess  being  too  trifling  to  be  thought  of  as  a matter  of  taxation  or  pecuniary  consideration. 

* The  baronial  collector  subsequently  explained  that  this  fraud  had  been  committed  by  the 
applotters  altogether,  without  his  participation. — E.  B.  M. 
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into  the  CONDITION  of  the  POORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND. 

The  amount  charged  for  tithe  per  acre  in  this  barony,  previous  to  the  late  change  in  the 
tithe  system, was,  in  Naul  parish  10?.  for  wheat,  8s.  for  oats,  and  6s.  for  hay;  in  Rush  12 s. 
for  wheat,  8? . for  oats,  and  6,?.  to  7s.  for  hay ; in  Garristown  8s.  to  10,?.  for  wheat  and  oats, 
and  6s  to  8?.  for  hay;  in  Holywood  14.?.  for  wheat,  10.?.  for  oats,  and  8?.  for  hay;  and  in 
Bally hoghill  10?.  to  12?.  for  corn,  and  8?.  to  10?.  for  hay.  Tithe  is  now  levied,  under  the 
Composition  Act,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land  and  local  value  of  the  produce,  the  land 
being  divided  into  first,  second,  and  third  quality,  and  assessed  accordingly.  The  average 
rates  in  this  barony  are  now  from  1?.  6 d.  to  2?.  per  acre  for  the  three  different  qualities  of 
land.  The  same  quantity  of  land  in  different  parishes  does  not  always  pay  the  same  amount 
an  acre,  because,  although  it  is  of  the  same  quality,  yet  its  value  and  that  of  the  produce  vary 
much,  from  local  situation  and  other  circumstances ; but  the  amount  at  which  it  is  assessed 
bears  a fair  reference  to  the  actual  value  of  the  produce.  The  parishes  of  Baldungan,  Holm- 
patrick,  a small  part  of  Rush,  and  about  two-thirds  of  Ballyboghill,  all  in  this  barony,  are 
tithe-free.  The  peasantry  in  these  parishes  are  not  observed  to  be  superior  in  condition  or 
conduct  to  those  in  other  districts. 

The  sum  paid  by  the  peasantry  to  the  priest  has  been  already  stated  to  be  under  2s., 
perhaps  nearer  to  1?.  6 d.,  annually,  for  each  head  of  a family,  or  other  adult  person,  who  has 
the  means  of  paying.  The  contributions  from  landholders  for  chapels  and  schools  are  very 
considerable,  and  one  half  of  the  expense  of  dispensaries  has  also  to  be  furnished  by  voluntary 
contribution,  the  other  half  being  paid  out  of  the  county  rate.  A new  and  extensive  Roman 
Catholic  school  has  just  been  erected  on  Balscadden  common,  and  several  very  neat  and  sub- 
stantial chapels  have  been  built  in  the  barony  within  the  last  10  or  12  years.  It  has  been 
almost  universally  remarked  that  proprietors  do  not,  in  general,  contribute  in  proportion  to 
their  means,  nor  to  the  contributions  of  tenants  and  farmers,  upon  whom  these  charges  fall 
very  heavily. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  9. 

The  amount  paid  this  year  for  grand  jury  cess  was  £2,649.  4?.  6 d.  One  of  the  chief  causes 
of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  landholder  is,  that  all  land  is  charged  alike,  without  any  re- 
ference to  quality  or  value,  (the  barony  being  assessed  for  its  proportion  of  the  county  charges, 
not  according  to  the  value  of  the  land  it  contains,  but  to  its  extent,)  and  that  the  assessment 
is  made  from  old  surveys,  since  the  making  of  which  the  state  of  the  country,  and  other 
local  circumstances,  having  undergone  great  change,  they  are  now  extremely  incorrect  and 
totally  inapplicable,  by  which  means  some  farmers  pay  for  much  more  and  others  much 
less  than  they  really  occupy,  and  the  latter  more  frequently  occurs  with  proprietors  and 
large  occupiers,  who  have  greater  means  to  meet  this  impost.  Another  great  cause  of  com- 
plaint is  the  partiality  with  which  the  money  levied  upon  the  barony  for  roads  is  expended. 
The  witnesses,  and  many  farmers  whom  the  Assistant  Commissioners  visited,  complained  that 
grand  juries  got  the  money  intended  for  the  repairs  of  all  the  roads  spent  upon  those  only  of 
their  own  neighbourhood,  where  hills  were  levelled  and  every  other  improvement  was  made, 
not  only  to  make  good  the  roads,  but  to  beautify  and  ornament  them,  while  the  roads  in  the 
districts  inhabited  by  farmers  alone  were  allowed  to  remain  in  a very  bad  state ; nor  did  the 
witnesses  think  that  the  new  system  was  working  better  than  the  old  one,  for  they  stated” that 
the  surveyor  of  the  roads  was  allowed  to  contract  for  making  them,  and  of  course  passed  his 
own  roads,  while  he  was  complaining  of  those  of  others.  Captain  Delany  and  other  witnesses 
related,  as  a proof  of  the  influence  of  grand  jurors,  that  one  of  that  body  obtained  a present- 
ment to  build  a wall  along  that  part  of  the  road  which  bounds  his  own  grounds,  on  the  plea 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  passengers,  although  there  was  and  is  still  a much 
deeper  gripe  and  more  dangerous  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  where  no  wall  has  been 
made.  There  is  no  parish  cess  now  levied:  when  coffins  are  provided  for  the  poor  they  are 
paid  for  by  public  subscription  : the  only  provision  now  obtained  is  that  for  deserted  children ; 
it  is  obtained  by  a presentment  to  the  grand  jury,  which,  after  being  fiated  by  the  Judge  at 
the  assizes,  is  levied  upon  the  parish  with  the  county  cess  by  the  baronial  collector.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  charge  of  this  kind  made  in  the  barony  during  the  last 
year.  Tithe  is  assessed  according  to  the  valuation  made  under  the  Tithe  Composition 
Act,  by  which  all  the  land  is  divided  into  different  classes,  and  assessed  in  proportion  to  its 
quality  and  local  value.  There  have  been,  and  still  are,  complaints  that  some  land  was 

valued  too  high  under  the  Tithe  Composition  Act. — (Captain  Delany .) The  subscriptions 

to  schools  are  not  considerable ; the  children  who  attend  them  pay  Id.  per  week  towards 
their  support.  There  are  three  dispensaries  in  the  barony,  which  cost  about  £120  each  per 
annum,  the  half  of  which  is  paid  by  the  county,  and  the  other  half  by  public  subscription. 


Taxation. 

Leinster. 
County  Dublin, 

Examinations 
'•  taken  by 
John  Power,  Esq. 
Francis  Sadleir,Esq. 

Bar.  Balrothery. 


County  Kilkenny. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

John  Power,  Esq. 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Bar.  Galmoy. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  10. 

The  causes  of  complaint  against  the  grand-jury  cess  are,  that  all  land  is  assessed  alike.  Bar  Gowrai 

without  regard  to  value  or  quality,  poor  mountain  land  being  charged  as  high  as  rich  low-  ‘ ‘ ,owian- 

land ; and  that  the  assessment  being  made  upon  old  surveys,  since  which  much  alteration  has 

taken  place,  some  persons  pay  for  more  land  than  they  have,  and  others  for  much  less ; also 

that  all  parts  of  the  barony  pay  alike  for  making  and  keeping  up  roads,  though  in  some 

districts,  and  especially  near  the  residences  of  gentlemen,  the  roads  are  excellent,  while  in 

other  places  they  are  very  bad,  or  there  are  none  at  all. 

Coffins  for  the  poor  are  sometimes  provided  by  subscription. 

Deserted  children,  when  not  taken  charge  of  by  some  charitable  person,  are  maintained  by 
means  of  presentments  to  the  grand  jury,  fiated  by  the  Judge,  and  levied  upon  the  parish. 

2 U U U 
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T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Clonlisk. 
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taken  by 

Jonathan  Binns,  Esq. 
James  O’Hea,  Esq. 

Bars.  Philipstown, 
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The  land  is  assessed  for  tithe  under  the  Composition  Act  in  different  classes,  according  to 
its  value  and  quality.  There  is  some  tithe-free  property  in  this  parish.  The  situation  of  the 
peasantry  on  this  property  was  formerly,  when  tithe  was  levied,  better  than  on  other  lands. 


For  the  Names  of  those  iv ho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  11. 

The  general  proportion  which  county  taxes  bear  to  the  rent  is  about  l.v.  4 d.  to  the  pound  in 
every  parish  in  the  barony.  The  amount  of  grand  jury  cess  paid  for  this  barony,  in  1835,  was 
£2,891.  16^.  6 d.  It  is  assessed  at  so  much  an  acre  under  the  old  Down  Survey.  These 
acres  do  not  express  either  the  same  value  or  quantity  of  land  in  different  parts  of  the  barony, 
or  even  on  adjoining  farms.  The  amount  of  the  cess  varies  a little  every  year ; it  has  not  in- 
creased in  the  last  10  years.  The  variations  in  the  amount  are  not  sufficient  to  cause  any 
distress.  The  collection  that  is  made  in  the  summer  comes  on  a farmer  at  a time  when  he 
has  nothing  to  sell,  but  still  there  is  no  difficulty  in  collecting  the  money ; the  smallest  tenants 
who  work  for  hire  have  had  an  opportunity,  in  spring,  of  earning  some  money  at  potato- 


[lowing  instances  are 

mentioned  of  the 

inequality  of  the  present  assessment : — 

. Kilcommon  parish 

a farm  of 

50  acres  pays 

for  y 

28 

none. 

30 

16 

a townland  of  . 

95 

75 

Kilmurry, 

a farm  of 

70 

16 

a townland  of  . 

534 

every  acre,  at  least. 

240 

at  least  all. 

Dunkerrin, 

” . . 

100 

140 

Ettagh 

a farm  of  . 

20 

25 

a townland  of  . 

25  7 

249 

257 

302 

70 

50 

„ 

606 

727 

Parish  cess  is  not  now  collected  in  this  barony. 

The  barony  has  been  valued  and  assessed  under  the  Tithe  Composition  Act,  and  was 
intended  to  be  equally  assessed  on  the  lands  of  each  parish.  It  has  not,  however,  been  so 
assessed,  for  in  different  parishes  land  of  the  same  value  pays  differently,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  Table : — 


PARISHES. 

First 

Quality. 

Second 

Quality. 

Third 

Quality. 

Fourth 

Quality. 

Fifth 

Quality. 

Sixth 

Quality. 

Number  of 
Plantation 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

S.  d. 

Shinrone 

2 10 

2 

4 

2 0 

1 

10 

1 6 

0 11 

2,375 

Kilcommon 

2 5 

2 

3 

2 0 

1 

10 

1 6 

0 11 

1,960 

Kilmurry 

2 8 

2 

2 

1 10 

1 

8 

1 5 

1 1 

2,517 

Ettagh 

1 0 

0 

9 

0 4J 

0 

3 

0 l£ 

4,045 

Kilcoleman 

1 0 

0 

9 

0 4£ 

0 

3 

0 i£ 

Castletown 

3 4 

2 

6 

1 8 

1 

2 

966 

Roscrea  (part  of)  . . 

2 9 

2 

3 

1 9 

1 

0 

0 6 

1,084 

Aughnameadle  . . . 

2 6 

2 

3 

2 0 

1 

9 

1 6 | 

& or  l- 

| 6,076 

Dunkerrin 

3 6 

2 

8 

2 0 

1 

3 

4,035 

Finglass 

3 6 

2 

6 

1 0 

] 

2 

411 

Cullenwague  .... 

2,193 

The  witnesses  have  known  many  complaints  made  of  the  inequality  of  the  assessment  of 
both  county  rate  and  tithe. 

The  following  sums  are  mentioned  as  raised  by  voluntary  taxation. 

Two  chapels  have  been  built  within  the  last  10  years,  and  must  have  cost  at  least  £1,000; 
two  schools  have  been  built  within  12  years,  and  must  have  cost  £300 ; a dispensary  and 
fever  hospital  are  supported  by  a subscription  of  £150  per  annum ; three  other  school-houses 
have  been  built  at  an  expense  within  12  years  of  at  least  £300.  The  amount  given  by  the 
county  in  aid  of  the  dispensary  and  fever  hospital  of  the  barony  in  1835  was  £146.  8s.,  which 
is  the  same  sum  as  the  annual  voluntary  subscription.  Mr.  Tyrrell  says  that  a fever  hospital 
has  been  built  within  five  years  by  a subscription  of  about  £100  ; also  that  there  is  a sub- 
scription fund  to  assist  the  poor  in  Shinrone  parish  of  £50  per  annum,  and  a church  fund 
for  the  same  purpose  of  £20  per  annum ; that  six  years  ago  there  was  a subscription  of  £2UU 
in  that  parish  to  give  food  to  the  poor.  From  l.y.  to  5.v.  are  given  annually  by  most  farmers 
to  the  priest.  The  chapel  is  only  repaired  by  subscription  when  it  requires  it. 

Under  the  Tithe  Composition  Act  mountain  land  was  assessed  at  its  value.  It  pay3 
county  cess  below  its  proper  proportion,  but  there  are  few  mountain  farms  in  the  barony. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  12. 

The  grand  jury  cess  averages  from  2s.  to  2s.  8 d.  per  acre,  and  is  laid  according  to  an  ° 
applotment  without  reference  to  quality,  and  is  therefore  very  unequally  distributed ; num  eis 
of  acres  pay  nothing.  The  uncertainty  of  the  amount,  the  mode  of  assessment,  and  the  Pel !°. 
of  collection,  are  all  causes  of  distress.  Tithe  varies  from  If.  3d.  to  2s.  6 d.  per  acre,  an  i 
also  a source  of  complaint  among  the  people. 
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For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  13. 

Taxes,  including  tithe,  amount  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  rent,  or,  exclusive  of  it,  to  about 
one-twentieth.  In  the  year  1834,  the  grand-jury  cess  for  the  barony  amounted  to 
£2,659.  3.?.  lid,  and  this  year  (1835)  to  £2,037-  2j.  2d,  or  about  3,y.  per  acre  on  the 
average.  The  assessment  is  made  neither  in  proportion  to  the  rent  nor  to  the  value  of  the 
land,  but  on  all  land  alike,  without  reference  to  quality.  This  is  a source  of  great  complaint 
and  hardship  to  the  occupiers  of  poor  soils,  and  there  are,  also,  many  complaints  that  some 
persons  are  charged  for  the  full  quantity  of  the  land  they  occupy,  or  even  more,  while  others 
do  not  pay  for  the  half  of  what  they  hold ; the  amount  varies  considerably. 

Parish  and  church  cess  have  entirely  ceased  to  be  imposed  and  levied.  The  expense  of 
coffins  for  the  poor  is  either  defrayed  by  the  poor  themselves,  or  by  subscription.  The  cess 
levied  for  bastards,  or  rather  deserted  children,  is  very  trifling  ; it  is  added  to  the  county  rates, 
after  having  been  presented  to  the  grand  jury,  and  fiated  by  the  Judge  at  the  assizes.  It 
amounted  last  year  in  the  parish  of  Dundalk  to  £4.  4 s. 

The  average  charge  for  tithe  before  the  composition  took  place  was  probably  about  3s.  per 
acre,  and  it  is  now  about  2s.  The  charge,  before  the  composition  took  place,  varied  so  much, 
however,  in  every  parish,  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  form  an  average  for  a whole 
barony.  Tithe  is  at  present  assessed  under  the  composition  according  to  the  quality  and 
value  of  the  land.  There  are  many  complaints,  however,  against  the  valuation  of  Tithe 
Commissioners. 

There  is  very  little  tithe-free  property  in  the  barony.  No  difference  is  perceived  in  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  on  it  and  other  property. 

The  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  priest  vary  so  much  here  with  the  means  and 
disposition  of  the  contributors,  and  they  are  given  in  so  many  different  ways,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  ascertain  their  amount.  There  are  the  Christmas  and  Easter  donations,  the 
fees  for  marriages,  christenings,  and  burials,  and  the  offerings  and  fees  for  the  month’s  mind, 
&c.,  which  all  vary  in  amount,  from  2s.  6 d.  to  £10.  The  contributions  for  chapels  are  consi- 
derable, but  those  for  schools  are  not  large,  although  increasing.  There  is  no  dispensary  in 
the  barony,  there  being  a county  infirmary  at  Dundalk. 

Mountain  farms  are  tithe-free,  and  the  cess  charged  upon  them  is  very  low. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  pp.  14,  lo. 

Taxes,  including  tithes,  amount  in  Upper  Kells  to  about  one-eighth  of  the  rent;  in  Lower 
Kells  to  about  one-seventh.  The  amount  of  grand  jury  cess  paid  last  year  was  in  the  upper 
barony  £2,442.  6s.  8 d.,  in  the  lower  barony  £1,788.  8s.  4 d, ; the  amount  charged  per  acre 
is  the  same  on  all  land,  without  reference  to  quality  or  value,  and  varies  greatly  from  year  to 
year.  The  uncertainty  of  the  amount,  the  injustice  of  taxing  all  land  alike  without  reference 
to  value,  and  the  period  of  collecting  it  (the  time  when  he  has  the  greatest  calls  upon  him 
for  labour,  &c.),  are  all  considered  grievances  by  the  small  occupier,  but  the  tax  does  not 
nevertheless  lead  to  any  great  outcry.  The  amount  of  parish  cess  for  the  Union  of  Kells  last 
year  was,  for  coffins  £16;  deserted  infants  £15;  salaries  of  parish  officers  £35;  sacra- 
mental expenses  £3.  12s. 

The  time  of  imposing  it  is  Easter.  The  amount  of  this  assessment  is  so  trifling  that  it  is  not 
worth  a consideration  except  upon  principle,  and  in  that  respect  it  is  evidently  very  obnoxious. 
The  religious  feeling  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prevents  many  of  them  from  attending  the  vestry 
meetings,  which  they  would  do  if  they  were  held  in  the  court-house,  or  some  other  public  build- 
ing. Next — and  this  forms  a heavy  practical  grievance  to  the  Roman  Catholic  poor — the 
foundlings  who  are  brought  up  at  the  parish  expense  are  almost  invariably  brought  up  in  the 
Protestant  faith,  although,  from  the  immense  majority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  poor,  it  is  twenty 
to  one  that  the  parents  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  notwithstanding  too  that  so  many  more  of 
the  payers  of  the  cess  are  Roman  Catholics  than  Protestants.  In  order  to  prevent  this  even  the 
most  destitute  poor  will  not  hesitate  to  undertake  to  bring  up  these  foundlings,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  examination,  and  of  visiting  the  cabins  of  the  labourers  and  poor,  the  Assistant. 
Commissioners  met  with  a number  of  cases  in  which  labourers,  even  with  large  families  (one  of 
them  with  a wife,  mother,  and  six  children,  and  himself  not  constantly  employed),  widows 
without  children,  and  single  women,  were  thus  bringing  up  these  deserted  children.  The 
widows  and  single  women  said  that,  if  they  could  but  manage  to  bring  up  these  poor  found- 
lings, God  would  reward  them  for  it,  and  the  children  would,  when  they  came  to  grow  up,  be 
a comfort  and  an  assistance  to  them  in  their  old  age.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  affection  they 
feel  for  these  children,  and  they  will  endure  any  hardship  and  privation.  A respectable 
Roman  Catholic  farmer  told  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner,  when  visiting  with  him,  a 
cabin  in  which  a widow  was  bringing  up  one  of  those  foundlings,  that  he  had  repeatedly  applied 
to  the  churchwardens  to  assist  this  widow  in  maintaining  the  child,  andjiad  offered,  as  she 
resided  close  to  his  house,  to  become  security  that  the  child  should  be  sent  to  school  and 
properly  brought  up ; but  the  churchwardens  refused  to  do  anything  unless  the  child  was 
given  up  to  them  to  bring  it  up  themselves.  Knowing  that  this  was  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  it  up  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and  also  not  being  able  to  bring  herself  to’  part 
with  her  little  charge,  the  widow  refused,  although  she  is  often  in  want  herself. 

The  amount  of  tithe  under  the  old  system  used  to  vary  exceedingly  with  the  crop,  prices,  &c. 
The  average  might  perhaps  be  stated  at  1'5j.  per  acre  for  wheat,  Ss.  for  oats,  and  6j.  for  hay. 
It  is  much  reduced  since  the  Composition  Act,  and  is  assessed  according  to  the  quality  and 
value  of  the  land ; it  varies  much  with  these  circumstances  in  different  places,  from  6 d.  to  4s. 
per  acre,  being  divided  into  three  or  four,  and  sometimes  five  classes.  There  is  some  tithe— 
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free  property  in  Upper  Kells.  Before  the  Tithe  Composition  Act  the  situation  of  the 
peasantry  in  this  was  better  than  in  other  lands,  but  now  there  is  no  difference.  These 
peasantry  were  not  so  directly  connected  with  the  disturbances  which  formerly  occurred 
in  consequence  of  tithe.  Although  there  are  some  individual  complaints,  the  tithe  is  now 
generally  considered  to  be  fairly  assessed. 

Contributions  for  the  support  of  the  priest  and  the  chapel  are  chiefly  paid  here  by  offerings 
consisting  of  money  promiscuously  given  at  the  door  of  the  latter,  which  renders  it  impossible 
to  say  what  each  gives.  At  Easter,  however,  large  farmers  give  £1  as  Easter  dues.  The 
voluntary  contributions  to  build  chapels  are  very  considerable ; some  large  farmers  have  con- 
tributed from  £50  to  £100  towards  erecting  a chapel.  Not  much  has  been  given  for  schools 
but  it  is  increasing ; neither  have  the  contributions  to  the  dispensaries  been  considerable,  but 
if,  both  for  schools  and  dispensaries,  they  were  proportionate  to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  they 
would  be  very  large.  There  is  great  need  of  both  in  either  baronys. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  16. 

Taxation,  not  including  tithe,  amounts  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  rent.  The  amount  paid 
for  grand  jury  cess  varies  much  in  different  years.  The  amount  last  year  was  £1,462.  2s.  l-[</. ; 
it  is  assessed,”  not  according  to  the  value  of  the  land,  but  alike  on  every  description.  The 
amount  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  barony  from  8 d.  to  Is.  per  acre  at  each  half- 
yearly  assessment,  making,  on  the  average,  about  Is.  per  acre  in  the  year.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  the  amount  is  a hardship  to  the  small  landholder,  and  so,  also,  is  the  system  of 
levying  the  same  rate  upon  all  land  alike,  without  any  reference  to  difference  of  quality  and 
value.  No  parish  cess  has  been  levied  since  the  appointment  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners. Coffins  are  generally  supplied  by  subscription,  and  very  few  foundlings  are  supported 
or  brought  up  by  the  parish ; only  two  are  now  maintained  by  the  parish  of  Trim.  Before 
the  composition  took  place  the  tithe  varied  from  12?.  to  £1  an  acre  for  wheat,  from  6f.  to 
12?.  for  oats,  and  from  6s.  to  8-r.  for  hay,  according  to  the  crop,  the  price,  and  the  situation. 
The  tithe,  since  the  composition,  varies  according  to  the  quality  and  local  value  of  the  land 
from  l?.,or  even  less,  up  to  4?.  or  more  per  acre,  the  several  qualities  of  land  being  subdivided 
into  different  classes,  and  assessed  accordingly.  There  is  some  tithe-free  property  in  the  parish; 
no  difference  is  perceived  between  the  peasantry,  on  this  and  other  property,  as  regards 
either  their  condition,  or  their  being  more  or  less  addicted  to  crime.  There  are  many  indi- 
vidual complaints  against  the  assessment  both  of  county  rate  and  tithes. 

The  average  amount  contributed  in  each  of  the  four  parishes  of  this  barony  for  the  support 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  is  about  £300  per  annum.  The  chapels  are  erected  and  kept 
in  repair  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  Roman  Catholics  and  a few  Protestants.  The  volun- 
tary contributions  for  those  chapels  and  dispensaries  are  considerable,  but  not  for  schools. 


For  the  Names  of  those  ivho  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  17. 

The  proportion  which  taxation  bears  to  the  rent  of  the  land  varies  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  latter,  but  the  baronial  collector  thinks  that  in  the  barony  of  East  Maryborough  it 
amounts,  without  the  tithe,  to  about  one-eighth  of  the  rent.  The  average  yearly  amount 
lately  paid  for  grand  jury  cess  in  the  barony  of  East  Maryborough  is  about  2,?.  9 d.  per  acre, 
and  in  West  Maryborough  about  Is.  5 d.  The  cess  is  not  assessed  according  to  the  rent  or  value 
of  land,  but  on  all  land  alike,  without  reference  to  quality  or  value ; its  amount  varies  according 
to  the  amount  of  public  expenditure.  The  only  ground  for  complaint  against  the  mode  of 
assessment  is,  that  bad  and  low-rented  land  pays  as  much  as  the  most  valuable,  and  that,  the 
rate  being  levied  according  to  an  old  and  very  incorrect  survey,  some  persons  pay  for  more  land, 
and  others  for  less,  than  they  really  have,  and  that  the  richest  persons  are  generally  those  who 
pay  for  less  than  the  quantity  they  occupy. — (All.) 

There  is  no  church  or  parish  cess ; coffins  for  the  poor,  if  provided  at  all  by  the  public,  are 
paid  for  by  subscription.  Deserted  children  are  maintained  by  means  of  a presentment  to  the 
grand  jury,  fiated  by  the  Judge,  and  the  amount  levied  upon  the  parish  by  the  baronial 
collector  with  the  county  cess.  The  sum  levied  for  deserted  children  in  East  Maryborough 
last  year  was  £37.  16.?.  9 d.,  and  nothing  in  West  Maryborough.  Mr.  Wray,  in  speaking  of 
the  hardship  frequently  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  all  provision  for  bastard  children, 
mentioned  that  having  lately  had  occasion,  as  magistrate,  to  commit  a woman  for  crime  to 
the  county  gaol,  her  bastard  infant  must  literally  have  perished,  had  he  not  as  the  only  alter- 
native, committed  the  child  to  gaol  with  its  mother  under  the  denomination  of  a vagrant, 
although  he  believed  that  he  was  not  acting  legally  in  doing  so. 

Before  the  Composition  Act  tithe  amounted  to  from  5s.  to  6?.  per  acre,  and  under  that  Act 
to  from  lOcZ.  to  2 s. ; it  is  now  assessed  according  to  the  quality  and  value  of  the  land.  There 
is  not  any  tithe-free  property  in  either  of  the  baronies  of  East  or  West  Maryborough. 

The  voluntary  taxation  to  build  and  repair  chapels  and  schools,  and  the  subscription  to 
dispensaries,  are  very  small.  There  is  a dispensary  here  (Maryborough)  for  medicine,  but  no 
attendance  is  given  to  the  poor  at  home.  In  visiting  the  cabins  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
found  that  great  hardship  was  frequently  experienced  by  the  poor  from  the  want  of  medic 
attendance  at  their  own  houses,  and  this  deficiency  would  be  ten-fold  greater,  and  mo 
severely  felt,  did  not  the  medical  practitioners  of  Maryborough  and  other  places  benevolcn  y 
perform  this  duty  gratuitously  as  respects  the  poor  of  the  towns  and  their  vicinity,  ihciei 
also  a county  hospital  here,  which  affords  great  relief  to  the  labouring  classes. 
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For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  18. 

The  proportion  that  taxation  bears  to  the  rent  varies  very  much  with  the  value  of  the  land. 
The  nearest  average  which  could  be  drawn  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  baronial  collector 
and  other  well-informed  persons,  about  one-tenth. 

The  grand  jury  cess  in  this  barony  amounted  to  £2,014  for  last  year.  This  tax  is  applotted 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  land  supposed  to  be  held  by  the  different  holders  on  each 
townland,  the  number  of  acres  being  stated  in  the  treasurer’s  warrant;  but.  land  is  assessed 
without  reference  to  quality  or  value,  all  being  charged  alike  in  each  district.  The  amount 
of  the  cess  varies  constantly  according  to  the  charges  payable  by  the  county.  The  only  or  at 
least  the  chief  causes  of  complaint  concerning  this  tax  are  that  all  lands  are  charged  alike 
without  reference  to  their  value,  and  .that  the  assessment  being  made  from  old  surveys,  since 
which  the  face  and  state  of  the  country  and  other  circumstances  have  undergone  great 
changes,  those  surveys  are  now  totally  inapplicable,  and  the  consequence  is  that  some  persons 
pay  for  much  less  and  others  for  much  more  land  than  they  really  hold,  and  that  the  former 
is  generally  the  case  with  the  gentlemen  and  large  occupiers  who  can  best  afford  to  pay  such^ 
charges. 

There  is  no  parish  cess  now  but  for  deserted  children.  This  is  added  to  and  collected  with 
the  county  cess  of  the  parish  after  it  has  been  fiated  by  the  judge  and  ordered  by  the  grand 
jury.  Coffins,  if  provided  for  the  poor  at  all,  are  paid  for  by  subscription. 

The  amount  of  tithes  in  this  barony  was  settled  by  composition  eight  or  nine  years  ago, 
but  the  amount  has  on  the  whole  been  decreased  by  the  Composition  Act,  inasmuch  as, 
although  it  has  been  somewhat  reduced  on  the  produce  of  tillage  lands,  it  has  been  by  that 
Act  extended  to  grazing  land  which  was  previously  free.  The  amount  under  the  Composition 
Act  is  from  Is.  to  2s.  lOd  per  acre,  according  to  the  quality  and  value  of  the  land,  which  was 
divided  into  several  classes  by  the  valuators  appointed  under  that  Act.  There  is  no  tithe-free 
property  in  this  district. 

The  only  denomination  resembling  the  “ploughland”  or  “greeve”  known  here,  or  in  this, 
or  it  is  thought  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  is  the  “townland.”  It  varies  accordingly  in 
extent,  comprising  every  number  of  acres  from  20  to  above  1,000,  though  perhaps  more 
generally  consisting  of  from  200  to  400  acres. 

’‘The  witnesses  stated  that  the  smaller  farmers  paid  their  priest  about  5s.  per  annum,  those 
above  them  in  extent  about  10s.,  and  the  large  farmers  from  £1  to  £2  or  more ; that  the 
farmers  paid  according  to  their  means,  from  15s.  to  £5  for  marriage  fees,  from  2s.  6 d.  to  £1 
for  christenings,  from  2s.  6 d.  to  £1  for  burials,  and  from  10s.  to  £1  to  each  priest  (of  whom 
there  are  six)  for  a month’s  mind,  which  rite  however  is  only  resorted  to  by  the  larger 
farmers.  Oats  are  also  given  for  the  priest's  horse  in  quantities  of  from  five  stones  to  one 
barrel  each  farmer,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  farm  and  means.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Healy,  p.  p., 
Mountmellick,  and  a part  of  this  barony,  states  that  the  total  amount  of  contributions  from 
all  classes  in  his  parish  is  usually  from  £280  to  £300  per  annum,  but  that  where  trade  and 
agriculture  are  depressed  the  amount  is  far  below  that  sum.  For  many  years  back  no  chapels 
or  schools  have  been  built  or  repaired  to  any  extent  in  his  parish.  The  subscriptions  to  dispen- 
saries in  this  parish  usually  amount  to  £60  per  annum.  The  other  parts  of  the  barony  are 
in  the  parish  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'  Connell,  P.  P.,  Lea  part  of  Coolbanagher,  &c.,  who  states  as 
follows : — The.  amount  of  the  whole  of  the  dues  fluctuates  between  £300  and  £430,  but  on 
account  of  the  depression  of  agricultural  produce  it  will  not  exceed  £400  this  year.  He  has 
two  curates,  one  of  whom  resides  with  him,  and  the  other  has  a separate  residence  and  one- 
third  of  the  dues.  There  are  three  chapelS  in  his  parish,  of  which  the  repairs  and  expense  of 
public  worship  cost  about  £35  annually.  It  contains  seven  national  schools,  the  annual  expenses 
of  which  amounts  to  £120 ; the  Board  of  Education  gives  £42  towards  supporting  them,  the 
private  subscriptions  amount  to  £11.  5s.,  and  the  balance  (£67)  is  made  up  by  the  Sunday 
collections  and  the  payments  of  the  children.  It  cost  the  parishioners  £300  to  build  three  of 
the  schools  just  mentioned,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  erected  the  fourth,  and  also  gave 
a house  and  some  land  for  the  master.  In  1832,  1833,  and  1834,  the  expense  of  erecting  and 
repairing  chapels  was  not  considerable  in  this  parish,  but  this  year  £180  was  expended  in 
repairing  one  of  the  chapels,  and  £1,200  in  erecting  a new  one  at  Lea,  which  will  contain 
accommodation  for  2,400  persons,  and  in  aid  of  which  none  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  contri- 
buted. One-half  of  the  £180  was  subscribed  by  the  parishioners,  and  the  other  half  collected 
by  himself  (the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Connell,  p.  p.,)  in  other  districts.  A new  chapel,  this  gentleman 
states,  is  greatly  wanted  in  Portarlington,  and  as  he  has  a fund  of  £300,  and  three  roods  of 
land  near  the  old  chapel,  he  hopes  that  the  erection  of  it  will  commence  next  spring.  There 
are  two  dispensaries  in  his  parish  the  subscriptions  to  which  amount  to  £70  per  annum. 


Taxation. 

Leinster. 
Queen’s  County. 

Examinations 
taken  by 
John  Power,  Esq. 
Francis  Sadleir,  Esq. 

Bar.  Portnahinch. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  pp.  19,  20.  „ 

County  Wicklow. 

The  proportion  that  taxation  bears  t‘o  the  rent  varies  from  9d.  to  Is.  6 d.  in  the  pound.  The  

amount  per  year  paid  for  grand  jury  cess  varies  from  2d.  to  1j.  6 d.  per  statute  acre,  the  Bar.  Talbotstown, 
average  may  be  about  lOd.  Every  description  and  quality  of  land  pays  the  same,  and  what  Upper, 
adds  to  the  injustice  is,  that  from  the  inaccuracy  of  the  old  survey  according  to  which  it  is  — — — — — 
levied,  and  the  numerous  changes  that  have  since  taken  place,  many  persons,  and  chiefly  rich 
ones,  do  not  pay  for  near  as  much  land  as  they  really  have,  while  others  pay  for  much  more. 

Church  and  parish  cess  have  entirely  ceased,  and  the  only  mode  of  now  providing  for 
deserted  children  is  by  a presentment  to  the  grand  jury,  which,  if  acceded  to  by  them,  is  fiated 
by  the  Judge  at  the  assizes,  and  levied  on  the  parish  by  being  added  to  the  county  cess.  The 
amount  for  two  deserted  children  in  this  parish  (Baltinglass)  at  Easter  last  was  £2.  7s.  9 d., 
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Taxation. 

Leinster. 
County  Wicklow. 

Examinations 
taken  by 
John  Power,  Esq. 
Francis  Sadleir,  Esq. 

Bar.  Talbotstown, 
Upper. 


Munster. 
County  Clare. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan.  Esq. 

Bar.  Corcomroe. 
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and  for  a coffin  10s.  The  parish  has  now  also  to  repay  the  sum  of  £60,  which  was  bor- 
rowed last  year  of  the  Government  to  relieve  the  poor  in  Baltinglass  and  its  vicinity  under 
the  plea  of  preventing  cholera. 

The  tithe  in  this  barony  was  compounded  for  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  has  remained 
under  that  arrangement  ever  since.  It  amounts  to  various  sums  per  acre,  according  to  the 
quality  and  value  of  the  land,  being  from  2 d.  to  2,?.  per  acre.  There  is  no  tithe-free  property 
in  this  barony. 

Farmers  occupying  from  10  to  15  acres  give  from  2 s.  to  5s.  each  annually  to  the  priests. 
Occupiers  of  from  20  to  40  acres  about  5 s.  Those  of  from  40  to  100  acres  about  £1  and  10j. 
at  Easter.  The  contributions  for  schools  are  considerable,  and  also  for  chapels  when  they  are 
building,  but  not  at  other  times.  Some  persons  subscribe  considerably  to  the  dispensaries,  but 
here,  as  everywhere  else,  great  complaints  are  made  of  the  want  of  medical  assistance  for  the 
poor. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  21 . 


The  proportion  which  taxation  bears  to  the  rent  per  acre  is  as  follows  : — 


In  Killilagh  parish  the  county 

taxation  is  about  2s.  in  the  pound. 

Kilmacrihy 

do. 

do. 

2s.  do. 

Kilfenora 

do. 

do. 

2s.  do. 

Kilshany 

do. 

do. 

2s.  do. 

Cloney 

do. 

do. 

4s.  lOd.  do. 

Kilmanaheen 

do. 

do. 

2s.  4 d.  do. 

The  amount  per  year  paid  in 

this  barony  for 

grand  jury  cess  is  £3,991.  16s.  9 d.;  it 

assessed  according  to  an  old  assessment  which  divided  the  barony  into  townlands,  every  town- 
land  paying  according  to  the  number  of  acres  it  was  declared  to  contain;  that  measure- 
ment was  very  inaccurate,  and  is  supposed, to  have  expressed  merely  the  number  of  acres  that 
were  then  in  tillage  in  the  townland.  When  a farmer  thinks  he  is  more  heavily  assessed  than 
others  in  the  same  townland  he  can  demand  to  have  it  surveyed  and  valued,  and  then  every 
man  pays  his  proportion  of  the  taxes  laid  on  that  townland.  The  amount  levied  has  increased 
to  double  or  treble  what  it  was  20  years  ago,  and  must  have  affected  the  small  leaseholders 
very  much ; an  alteration  which  would  equalize  the  assessment  would  give  great  satisfaction ; 
the  period  of  collection  is  inconvenient,  but  a change  in  that  respect  would  not  give  any  consi- 
derable relief.  The  following  statement  furnished  by  Mr.  Hayes  will  exhibit  the  inequality  of 


the  assessment : 

In  Kilfenora  Parish, 

Acres.  Acres. 

A townland  (No.  1.)  containing  105  of the  best  land  pays  county  cess  for 1 

,,  (No.  2.)  ,,  58  of  good  land  and  some  bog,  pays  county  cess  for  . . 116 

,,  (No.  3.)  ,,93  ,,  ,,  ,,31 

,,  (No.  4.)  ,,  176  of  good  land  and  300  acres  of  bog  pays  county  cess  for  176 

, , (No.  5.)  , , 116  of  good  land,  pays  county  cess  for 58 

In  Cloney  Parish, 

Acres.  Acres. 

A townland  (No.  1.)  containing  316  of  middling  land,  pays  county  cess  for 318 

, , (No.  2.)  , , 100  of  middling  land  and  a large  bog,  pays  county  cess  for  25 

, , (No.  3.)  , , 250  middling  and  bad,  pays  county  cess  for 255 

, , (No.  4.)  ,, , 50  middling  and  a large  bog,  pays  county  cess  for  . . . 25 

,.,  (No.  5.)  ,,  500  of  bad  land,  pays  county  cess  for 508 


A townland  (No.  1.)  containing 


In  Kilmanaheen  Parish, 

Acres. 

100  of  fair  land,  pays  county  cess  for. 

In  Kilmacrihy  Parish, 

Acres. 


A townland  (No.  1.)  containing  200  of  moderate  land,  pays  county  cess  for 146 


(No.  2.) 

(No.  3.) 

(No.  4.) 

(No.  5.) 

(No.  6.) 

(No.  7.) 

(No.  8.) 

(No.  9.) 

(No.  10.) 

(No.  11.) 

(No.  12.) 

(No.  13.) 

142 

180 

147 

170 

170 

95 

100 

80 

80 

17 

50 


of  moderate  land  and  some  bog,  pays  county  cess  for  145 

of  good  land,  pays  county  cess  for 9 

of  good  land  and  some  bog,  pays  county  cess  for  . 


138i  of  moderate  land,  pays  county  cess  for 144 

Parish  cess  has  been  done  away  with  for  the  last  three  years.  The  amount  charged  for 
tithe  per  acre  upon  the  several  denominations  of  land  is  as  follows : — 
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Parishes. 

First 
Quality 
of  Land. 

Second 
Quality 
of  Land. 

Third 
Quality 
of  Land. 

Fourth 
Quality 
of  Land. 

Fifth 
Quality 
of  Land. 

Sixth 
Quality 
of  Land. 

Total  Irish 

.9.  d. 

S.  d. 

s.  d. 

S. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

Kilfenora.  . . • 

2 H 

1 8 

1 2 

0 

4 

0 1 

5,715 

2 2* 

1 9i 

o n 

0 

31 

0 2 

0 

01 

1,900 

Cloney 

1 9 

1 3 

o ej 

0 

4* 

0 2 

0 

Of 

6,027 

Kilshany .... 

1 3 

0 10 

0 6 

0 

H 

0 1 

5,769 

Kilmacrihy  . . • 

2 7 

2 1 

1 0 

0 

3 

3,689 

Kibnanaheen  . . 

2 6 

1 10 

0 10* 

0 

2\ 

5,275 

Killilagh . . . . 

2 0* 

1 9 

1 1 

0 

9i 

0 3 

0 li 

Total. . 

6,995 

35,370 

Taxation. 

Munster. 
County  Clare. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Corcomroe. 


The  whole  of  the  barony  has  been  valued  under  the  Tithe  Composition  Act.  It  is  perceived 
that  the  same  quality  of  land  in  different  parishes  does  not  pay  the  same  amount  per  acre. 
The  land  in  every  parish  is  rated  so  as  to  make  up  the  whole  amount  of  tithes  which  do  not 
depend  on  the  quality  of  the  land  or  the  extent  of  the  parish.  There  is  no  tithe-free  property 
except  the  glebes  in  the  clergymen’s  own  occupation.  There  being  so  little  tithe-free  property 
in  the  barony  the  witnesses  could  not  state  whether  or  not  the  peasantry  occupying  such  land 
are  in  a different  state  from  the  rest.  “ No  difference,”  said  they,  “ can  be  perceived.”  When 
the  parish  of  Kilshany  was  being  assessed  the  tenants  on  the  tithe-free  property  would  not 
show  their  own  boundaries,  and  gave  every  opposition  short  of  violence  to  the  Commissioners. 
Ploughlands  vary  in  extent  in  every  farm.  Although  the  barony  has  been  assessed  under  the 
Tithe  Composition  Act  complaints  are  made  that  the  tithes  vary  in  different  parishes ; and  the 
tenantry  complain  of  the  inequality  of  the  county  rate.  From  2s.  to  10s.  are  given  by  most 
farmers  annually  to  the  priest.  The  repairs  of  the  chapel  are  not  a regular  source  of  expense, 
but  are  done  and  subscribed  for  only  when  wanted.  The  amount  contributed  by  the  county 
to  dispensaries,  in  1835,  was  <£89.  4s.,  and  the  voluntary  subscriptions  were  to  the  same 
amount.  The  following  sums  have  been  raised  by  voluntary  subscription : — 


Ennistymon  chapel  building,  for  12  years  .....  £600 

Kilshany  ditto,  built  five  years 200 

Lahinchy  ditto,  ditto 80 


No  school  has  yet  been  built.  There  is  a dispensary  at  Ennistymon,  and  a subscription  of 
£60  per  annum ; and  another  at  Kilfenora,  the  subscriptions  to  which  amount  to  £40  per 
annum.  In  general  the  bad  land  is  assessed  for  cess  and  tithe  at  a less  rate,  in  proportion  to 
its  value,  than  the  low  lands. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  22. 

The  taxation,  per  acre,  is  about  10  per  cent,  on  the  rent.  The  amount  paid  per  annum  for  County  Kerry. 

grand  jury  cess,  is  £2,500.  The  assessment  is  by  the  reduced  acre ; it  has  been  regularly  

increasing ; it  is  now  double  what  it  was  in  1813.  The  barony,  at  the  Down  survey,  was  Bar.  Iveragh. 
never  divided  into  plantation  acres,  but  into  1,260  reduced  acres,  representing  uncertain  — — — 

quantities,  but  equal  values.  The  values  at  which  different  acres  are  assessed  now  are  fre- 
quently various,  but  that  arises  from  the  proprietors  having  thrown  part  qf  the  cess  levied  on 
one  farm  to  another.  The  old  valuation  of  the  Down  survey  is  wonderfully  near  the  present 

proportionate  value  of  properties.” — ( Hoare .) “ The  amount  of  cess  does  not  vary  so  much 

as  to  render  the  uncertainty  distressing  to  the  small  landholder.  Parish  cess  is  done  away 

with.” — ( O’Leary  and  Walsh.') “ The  period  at  which  the  county  cess  is  levied  (during 

the  summer  half-year)  is  inconvenient  to  the  landholders,  as  they  have  little  then  to  turn  into 
money ; but  no  better  period  could  be  fixed  before  the  autumn  assizes,  when  it  must  be  paid.  ' 

It  is  not  a matter  of  much  consequence,  as  the  county  cess  has  always  been  the  tax  most 
willingly  paid,  and  all  other  demands  are  made  to  wait  for  the  purpose  of  paying  it.  Tithes 

here  were  charged  on  the  rent,  and  averaged  about  5 per  cent.” — (Mr.  James  O' Connell.) 

“ The  land  was  valued  under  the  Tithe  Composition  Act,  and  was  intended  to  be  equally 

assessed.” — ( J . Connell.) “ There  is  no  tithe-free  property  in  the  barony,  except  a little 

glebe  land  ."—(O'  Leary  and  Walsh.) It  is  said,  “ People  complain  of  inequalities  in 

assessment.” — (Walsh.) Mr.  James  O'Connell  says,  “ Landlords  complain,  but  not 

farmers.” 

“ The  priest  is  paid  solely  by  his  fees ; no  annual  collection  is  made  for  him.  When  the 
chapel  wants  repair  a subscription  is  made  for  it.  A new  chapel  is  now  building  at  Cahirci- 
veen,  entirely  by  private  subscription.  An  infirmary  has  been  built,  and  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions to  it  and  the  dispensary  amount  to  £150.  There  are  several  schools  endowed  by 
private  individuals.” — (Mr.  James  O'  Connell.)  Mountain  farms  do  not  pay  so  much  cess 
and  tithe,  in  proportion,  as  arable  land. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  22. 

“ In  the  barony,  generally,  taxes  are  about  one-tenth  of  rent.” — (Mr.  Thompson,  treasurer.) 

• " In  Castle  Island  parish  the  proportion  is  one-sixteenth ; I pay  one-eighth.” — (Mr.  Miles.) 

“ In  Dysart  parish  I paid  one-seventh ; in  1833  it  was  one-fifth.” — (Mr.  Powell.) 

Mr.  Miles  says,  “ In  the  parish  of  Kilcoleman,  where  the  county  cess  is  levied  according  to 
the  old  modus,  on  three  different  farms  the  rate  is  respectively  7,  5,  and  3 per  cent,  on 


Barony  Trughe- 
nackmy. 
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Munster. 
County  Kerry. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Barony  Trughe- 
■ nackmy. 


their  values.”  “The  highest  amount  of  grand  jury  cess  paid  in  one  year  has  been  £4,000.”— 

(Mr.  Chute,  high  constable.) “ It  was  formerly  assessed  according  to  an  old  modus,  bv 

which  the  land  had  been  valued  in  an  unimproved  state,  without  any  measurement.  Famis 
consequently  pay  now  in  very  different  ratios  to  their  present  values.” — (Messrs.  Powell 

Roche,  and  Miles.) “ The  amount  of  grand  jury  cess  varies  considerably,  often  more  than 

20  per  cent.  It  has  varied,  since  1821,  from  £1,800  to  £4,000.” — (Mr.  Chute,  high  con- 
stable.)  Mr.  Roche  says,  “ By  an  Act  of  Parliament  parishes  were  allowed  to  choose 

valuators,  and  to  assess  the  county  taxes  which  the  parish  had  to  pay  according  to  a new 
valuation  of  the  lands  of  the  parish.  This  was  done  in  many  instances,  and  did  away  with 
much  dissatisfaction  and  complaint  arising  from  the  former  unequal  assessment.  I have  heard 
that  the  Act  has  been  found  imperfect,  and  the  county  rate  cannot  be  again  levied  in  this  way 
until  it  is  amended.”  “ The  variations  in  the  amount  of  grand  jury  cess  are  felt  by  the  small 
landholders.  The  period  of  collecting  it,  too,  (in  summer,)  is  inconvenient  to  the  farmers,  who 
have  then  nothing  to  sell ; but  1 do  not  think  its  alteration  would  be  much  relief.  There  is 
no  parish  cess  for  coffins  or  foundlings  in  most  parishes  in  the  barony ; there  is  none  in  the 

western  parishes.” — (Mr.  Miles.) According  to  law,  parish  cess  should  be  imposed  at 

Easter.  To  the  question,  whether  “ If  the  power  of  assessment  and  of  auditing  accounts  was 
transferred  from  the  vestry  to  any  other  body  of  persons,  would  it  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
rate  payers?”  it  was  answered,  “We  think  the  system  cannot  be  improved.” — (Messrs.  Miles 

Roche,  Poivell,  Marshall,  O'Leary,  and  Twiss.) “ Every  parish  in  the  barony  was  valued 

and  assessed  under  the  Tithe  Composition  Act,  and  the  valuation  was  intended  to  be  correct.” 
-(Messrs.  Roche  and  Meredith.) Tithes  were  charged  in  the  different  parishes  at  the 


following  rates  per  acre : — 

Nohaville 


Tralee  . 
Killentierna 


Castle  Island 
Ballincurlane 


Dysart  . 


Currans 
Kiltolla  . 
Kilcoleman 


First  quality  If.  6 d.  per  acre. 

Second  ditto  10  „ 

Third  ditto  0 6|  „ 

Fourth  ditto  0 l|  „ 

From  8f.  to  10fZ.,  according  to  the  quality. 
Average  If.  2>\d. 

First  quality  2f.  7 d.  per  acre. 

Second  ditto  1 10  „ 


Third  ditto  1 1|  „ 

. First  quality  2 7 „ 

Second  ditto  1 10  „ 

Third  ditto  1 3|  „ 

Bally  M'Eligott  First  quality  2 8 „ 

Second  ditto  17  „ 

Third  ditto  0 9 „ 

. Average  If.  3 d. 

. Ditto  if.  2 d. 

. First  quality  2f.  6d.  per  acre. 

Second  ditto  16  „ 

Third  ditto  0 10  „ 

“ In  the  parish  of  Tralee  there  is  a tithe-free  estate  of  105  acres.” — (Mr.  Thompson.) 

“ There  is  no  other  tithe-free  property  in  the  barony  except  glebes,  and  they  have  been  tithed 
except  where  held  by  the  incumbent.” — (Mr.  Roche.) It  is  stated  that  the  same  denomina- 

tions of  land,  “ under  the  old  modus,  express  perfectly  different  quantities,  and  are  calculated 
on  a very  old  valuation  which  was  not  based  on  any  measurement  intended  to  represent  quan- 
tities.” “ The  farmers  complain  very,  much  of  the  inequalities  of  assessment  of  county  rates. 
I think  the  increased  weight  of  the  assessment  falls  on  the  farmer  in  all  cases,  but  it  must  do 

so  where  he  has  a lease.” — (Mr.  Powell.) “ The  poorest  classes  are  not  expected  to  give 

anything  to  the  support  of  the  priest  or  the  chapel,  others  as  they  may  be  disposed.”— 

(Messrs.  Roche  and  O'Leary.) “ When  chapels  have  to  be  built  or  repaired  they  subscribe 

according  to  their  dispositions.” — (Mr.  O'Leary.) The  same  witness  says,  “ There  is  a 

good  subscription  for  dispensaries,  for  schools  very  small,  and  the  repairs  of  chapels  are  not 
great.  There  is  at  present  no  chapel  building  or  repairing  that  is  requiring  any  considerable 
sum.”  Mountain  land  is  assessed  often  at  only  one-third  of  what  the  low  land  pays ; but 
almost  every  farm  differs  from  others.” — (Mr.  Powell.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  pp.  23,  24. 

County  Limerick.  The  amount  of  taxation  per  acre,  not  including  tithes,  is  about  4h  per  cent,  on  the  rent.  The 

amount  of  grand  jury  cess,  paid  per  year,  is  £5,300.— {Baronial  Collector?) It  is  assessed 

Bar.  Conello,  at.  so  much  per  acre,  according  to  the  Down  Survey,  which  is  very  inaccurate. — ( Baronial 

Lower.  Collector.) The  amount  varies  constantly ; however,  the  variation  or  the  mode  of  assess- 

ment, does  not  cause  much  distress  to  the  small  landholder.  There  is  no  parish  cess,  except 
in  towns.  There  is  not  any  tithe-free  land  in  the  barony. 

Mountain  farms  are  rated  for  county  cess  at  the  same  amount  per  acre,  according  to  the 

measurement,  as  arable  land,  but  they  are  not  measured  so  accurately. — (Mr.  Deely.) “ I 

know,  from  hearsay,  that  one  mountain  farm  of  300  or  400  acres  pays  only  6 d.  for  county  cess.” 

—(Mr.  Condon.) “ We  do  not  think  that  the  inequalities  of  assessment  for  county  rate, 

give  rise  to  any  complaint.” — ('Messrs.  Maunsell,  Blennerhassett,  Massey.) Voluntary 

taxations  for  the  building  and  repair  of  chapels  and  schools,  and  subscriptions  to  dispensaries, 
are  all  considerable. 
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For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  25. 

The  proportion  which  taxation  bears  to  the  rent  per  acre,  is  as  follows : — ^ 

s.  d. 

In  Ballinvana  parish,  about  1 0 in  the  pound. 

Ballingaddy  „ „ 1 0 „ 

Kilfinnan  „ ,,  9 d.  to  Is.  „ ^ 

Bulgadine  „ „ 1 1 „ 

Kilflynn  „ „ 1 0 

Kilmallock  „ „ 1 1 „ - 

Effin  „ „ 1 1 

Ballychinboy  „ „ 1 0 „ 

Knocklony  „ „ 1 0 „ 

Kilbenny  „ 1 0 „ 

Ballingany  „ „ 1 0 „ 

Ballinlanders  ,,  „ 1 0 „ 

Galbally  „ „ 1 0 

The  amount  paid  for  grand  jury  cess  in  1835  was  £4,210.  3s.  6 d.  It  was  assessed  under 
the  old  Down  survey,  which  divided  the  barony  into  ploughlands  and  acres ; the  measure- 
ment is  very  inaccurate,  and  the  number  of  acres  a farm  is  called  does  not  at  all  express  its 
real  contents.  It  is  supposed  that  the  acres  a farm  was  then  declared  to  contain  merely 
expressed  the  number  then  tilled ; each  acre  was  assessed  at  the  same  amount,  and  called  of 
the  same  value.  The  charge  of  assessment  is  not  always  the  same ; it  varies  at  each  assizes, 
that  of  spring  being  always  the  heaviest.  At  one  period  it  has  been  known  to  be  so  high  as 
2 s.  per  acre,  and  at  others  so  low  as  Is.  The  uncertainty  of  the  amount,  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  assessed,  and  the  period  at  which  it  is  levied,  are  causes  of  distress  to  the  small  land- 
holder, for  the  following  reasons  which  were  stated : — wherever  the  collector  happens  to  reside 
he  is  said  to  favour  those  persons  near  him,  and  always  to  call  first  on  those  who  live  at  the 
greatest  distance,  so  that  those  persons  living  near  him  may  not  have  to  pay  for  some  weeks 
after.  There  is  no  parish  cess  levied  in  the  barony  generally.  Crowley  states  that  he  has 
known  instances  of  farms  of  100  acres  paying  cess  only  for  40.  The  amount  which  was  charged 
for  tithe  per  acre,  upon  the  several  denominations  of  land,  was  as  follows  : — 


Munster, 
County  Limerick. 


PARISHES. 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Quality. 

Quality. 

Quality. 

Quality. 

Quality. 

Quality. 

Quality. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

*.  d. 

s.  d. 

S.  d. 

s.  d. 

S.  d. 

Ballinvana  .... 

1 8* 

1 2? 

0 74- 

Ballingaddy  . . . 

1 3& 

1 0 

0 9 

0 7 

o 34- 

0 14- 

Kilfinnan 

1 3 

0 11 

0 84- 

0 4 

Bulgadine  .... 

i n 

1 54 

1 44- 

1 34 

0 114- 

1 24 

0 104- 

1 14 

0 9f 

Kilflynn 

1 6 

1 0 

0 9 

0 5 

0 3 

0 2 

Kilmallock  .... 

4 0XV 

3 67\ 

3 3f 
2 3-^ 

2 9tVt 
2 0TV 

2 64-4- 

1 04- 

Effin 

1 64- 

1 2 

0 11? 

0 8 

Particly 

2 0 

1 9 

1 6 

1 3 

1 0 

9 6 

0 1 

Knocklong  .... 

no  ret 

urn. 

Ballychinboy  . . . 
Kilbenny 

2 10 

no  ret 

. dow 

n to 

0 14- 

Ballingany  .... 

2 3 

. dow 

n to  . 

0 14- 

Ballinlanders  . . 

2 9 

. dow 

n to  . 

0 2 

Galbally 

2 64 

. dow 

n to  . 

0 24 

All  the  parishes  in  the  barony  have  been  valued  under  the  Tithe  Composition  Act,  and  each 
particular  parish  having  a certain  fixed  amount  to  pay,  the  land  of  the  same  quality  in  dif- 
ferent parishes  is  not  assessed  to  the  same  amount. 

The  following  lands  are  tithe-free : — 

In  Effin  parish  a glebe  of  8 acres. 

Kilbenny  „ „ 3 or  4 „ 

Ballingarry  „ ,,  4 or  5 „ 

Ballinlanders  ,,  „ 3 or  4 „ 

Galbally  „ „ 9 „ 

Kilmallock  ,,  „ 30  ,, 

Whether  the  peasantry  on  tithe-free  property  are  more  or  less  addicted  to  crime  than  the 
rest  of  the  peasantry,  no  satisfactory  opinion  could  be  obtained ; there  is  so  little  tithe-free 
property  in  the  barony.  With  respect  to  the  ancient  measurement  terms,  of  ploughland  and 
greeve,  &c.,  they  are  now  not  known  in  this  barony,  as  regards  the  measurement  of  land.  The 
inequality  of  assessment  for  county  rate  and  tithe,  are  equally  the  causes  of  much  complaint. 
The  contributions  for  which  the  people  of  the  parish  are  called  upon  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  priest  and  the  chapel,  vary,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  landholder, 
from  L.  to  £1  per  annum. 

The  following  is  the  most  correct  account  that  could  be  obtained  of  the  amount  of  voluntary 
subscriptions  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  chapels,  schools,  and  dispensaries : — in  Darra 
parish,  a chapel,  at  the  cost  of  about  £500. ; in  Ardpatrick,  one  at  the  same ; in  Ballinvarra, 
one  at  about  £600  is  just  built;  in  Effin  there  is  one  building  which  will  cost  about  £500; 
in  Bulgadine,  one  at  about  £300  is  just  built. 

2 X X X 
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Taxation. 

Munster. 
County  Tipperary. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Middlethird. 


There  are  schools  in  Kilmallock  and  in  Kilfinnan  Glanicheen,  supported  in  part  by  volun 
tary  contributions.  There  is  a dispensary  in  Kilfinnan  so  supported,  for  £130  per  annum' 
There  are  two  other  dispensaries  supported  in  like  manner.  The  county  presentment  for  dis 
pensaries  in  this  barony,  in  1835,  was  £217.  5s. ; the  subscriptions  amounted  to  the  same  sum' 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  26. 

The  proportion  which  the  amount  of  taxes  bears  to  the  rent  per  acre,  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  following  statements : — 

O’Loughlin’s  rent  is  £1  10j.  per  acre,  taxes  3s.  9 d.  per  acre. 

Malony’s  „ 1 15  „ „ 3 9 

Mr. „ 1 10  „ 4 1 ” 

Mr.  Plietys,  high  constable,  rates  the  average  at  2s.  6 d.  in  the  pound,  or  as  one  to  eight 
There  is  no  parish  cess  in  the  country  parishes.  In  Cashell  the  parish  cess  is  £30  •— beinv 

for  pumps  and  fire-engines  £15,  and  for  coffins  £15.— (Mr.  Cooke,  churchwarden.) ! 

There  is  no  complaint  amongst  the  tenantry  of  inequality  in  the  assessment  of  county  taxes 
Respecting  the  amount  paid  for  the  support  of  priest  and  chapel,  it  is  stated  that  the  fol- 
lowing would  be  considered  handsome  contributions  : — A farmer  of  10  acres,  from  3s.  to  6s 
per  annum ; a farmer  of  20  acres,  10s.  per  annum ; a farmer  of  50  acres,  from  £1  to  £1.  10s 
per  annum.  The  amount  of  voluntary  taxation  is  considerable.  " At  present  there  is  a chapei 
building  in  Cashel,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  are  paying  a cess  per  acre,  according 

to  their  means.  I pay  3s.  an  acre.” — ( Molony .) The  chapel  will  cost  near  £2,000.  The 

infirmary  and  dispensaries  are  well  supported,  particularly  in  the  last  two  years,  but  more  by 
Protestants  than  by  Roman  Catholics.  The  Protestants  are  more  able  to  do  so. — (Nicholas 
Scully,  Phelan.) 

Mountain  farms  are  not  charged  for  cess  in  the  same  proportion  as  arable  land. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  27. 

County  Waterford.  The  following  shows  the  proportion  which  county  taxation  bears  to  rent  in  the  different 
parishes : — 


Bar.  Decies  with- 
out Drum. 


Parishes. 

Leskinane 

Modelligo 

Stradbally 

Clonea 

Kilgobinet 


County  taxes  amount  to  about 
Is.  in  the  pound  on  the  rent. 

From  Is.  to  Is.  9d.  in  the  pound. 


Ringagoona  . From  Is.  to  2s.  „ 

Whitechurch  At  least  Is.  6 d.  „ 

Kilmolash  \ 

Affane  l About  2s.  „ 

Rossmire  J 

About  1,W. 

Kilrush  Under  2s. 

. Colligan  From  9 d.  to  Is.  „ 

Grand  jury  tax  is  assessed  according  to  an  old  division  of  ploughlands,  which  were  always 
unequal  m sure,  and  now  vary  excessively  in  value.  The  uncertainty  of  the  amount  of  grand 
jury  cess  is  felt  as  an  inconvenience  by  the  small  tenants  ; the  mode  in  which  it  is  assessed 
changed0  ‘ha‘  P'eat  ““"P1™*  ara  made,  but  the  period  of  collections  could  not  be 

ta  thfbarony5  g 6 "i,neSSeS  d°  "0t  k"°W  that  there  is  aiV  Pa™h  ■*> 

mb”5,  WaS  “s,sesse,d  the  Tithe  Composition  Act  in  the  year  1831,  and 

not  ™t  ?b  d ’ b ““f^ly  ratal-  The  same  quality  of  land  in  different  parishes  does 
whofe  parish  ""  °f  h°  per  aCre;  dePends  011  ,he  ™°unt  to  be  levied  on  the 

land^— f°U0Wing  Sh°WS  46  am°Unt  Per  “re'  chaiXed  upon  the  several  denominations  of 


PARISHES. 

First 

Quality. 

Kilgobinet  .... 

S.  " d . 

2 7 

Leskinane  .... 

Kilmolash  .... 

Affane  

Ringagoona  . . . 

2 9* 

Whitechurch  . . . 

Modelligo  .... 

1 5 

Dungarvan  .... 

4 2 

Stradbally  .... 

2 5^ 

Clonea 

Kilrossentry  . . . 

1 8 

Fews 

0 7£ 

Rossmire  . ...  . 

Killrush 

Colligan 

1 3 

Second 

Quality. 


S.  d. 

1 9 


1 1 
3 4 


0 6 
per  acre 


Third 

Quality. 

Fourth 

Quality. 

Fifth 

Quality. 

Sixth 

Quality. 

s.  d. 

S.  d. 

S.  d. 

S.  d. 

1 2 

0 10 

0 2 

0 6 

0 3 

0 2 

0 14 

1 0* 

0 8^ 

0 4 

0 H 

1 0 

0 74 

0 4 

0 54 

0 14 

0 7 

0 2 

0 9 

0 4-J 

0 1 

2 5 
0 9f 

1 1 

0 6 

1 2 

o 94. 

0 14 

0 4 

0 14 

0 4i 
on  the  wh 
0 3 
0 6 

0 2 
ole  parish. 
0 1 
0 4 

1 8 
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The  following  is  a statement  of  the  quantity  of  tithe-free  property  in  the  barony : — 
Parishes. 

Kilgobinet  . . None,  except  a small  glebe. 

Kilmolash  . . 2 acres  of  glebe. 


None,  except  a small  glebe. 

2 acres  of  glebe. 

Ringagoona  . . A small  glebe. 

Whitechurch  . . About  630  acres. 

Dungarvan  . . About  30  acres.  T 

Stradbally  . . 121  acres. 

Kilrossentry  . . From  70  to  90  acres.  I 

Kilrush  ...  A small  glebe. 

Leskinane  . .’ 

Affane 

Modelligo 

Clonea  . . None. 

Fews .... 

Rossmire . 

Colligan  . . . J 

I can  see  no  difference  in  the  situation  of  the  peasantry  on  the  tithe-free  land  in  Whitechurch 
parish  and  other  properties.— (Mr.  O’Dell.) 

There  is  no  distinction  of  any  kind  to  be  made  between  those  tenants  ancl  the  tenants  of 
other  estates.  The  quantity  of  land  comprised  under  the  term  “ ploughland”  varies  in  every 

Fa'rhe  inequality' of  county  rate  is  a never-ending  cause  of  complaint.— (Mr.  Boate  and  Mr. 

^The  inequality  of  the  county  rate,  as  at  present  assessed  on  land,  is  peculiarly  great  in  the 
county  of  Waterford.  The  barony  of  Coshmore  has  been  examined,  and  an  account  of  it  pub- 
lished by  a committee  appointed  by  the  grand  jury,  and  the  following  examples  of  the 
• q«.o  spWtprl  from  that  account: — 


Ballinassig  . 
Ballyrafter  . 
Deerpark 
Incliianbeamy 
Kilbree  . 
Killahalys  . 
Ballygally 

These  contain  each  one  “ ploughland; 
equally  to  the  county  rates. 

Ballygallane  . 
Ballynarahy  . 
Ballyin  . 
Kilnacarriga . 
Salterbridge  . 


Ahanboy.  . . . 365 J £ 372 

Clonbeg  . . . • 115  120 

Castle  Lands  . . 406  476 

Little  Grace . . 70  70 

Each  contains  one-fourth  of  a “ ploughland,”  and  they  pay  equally. 

To  put  them  in  strong  contrast  the  following  are  selected : — 

Acres.  Value  per  annum. 

Killahalys.  . . 388  £ 274  one  ploughland. 

Glenmorrismeen  . 716  874  three-fourths  of  a ploughland. 

Ballyin  . . . 4,741  1,114  one-half  of  a ploughland. 

Castle  Lands  . . 406  476  one-fourth  of  a ploughland. 

Each  of  these  pays  in  proportion  to  the  parts  of  the  ploughland  which  it  contains. 

County  rate  is  levied  on  this  county  in  a certain  proportion  of  land,  called  a « ploughland. 
Some  ploughlands  are  considerably  more  extensive  than  others,  although  they  are  all  rated 
the  same. — (Mr.  Boate.)  . . , . , e 

The  voluntary  contributions  for  the  building  and  repair  of  chapels  and  schools,  and  tor  the 
support  of  dispensaries,  &c.,  are  very  considerable  within  the  last  13  years.  The  chapel  ot 
Dungarvan  has  been  enlarged,  and  has  cost  £5,000.  Since  1809  the  whole  expense  of  it  has 

been  about £9,000 

At  Kilgobinet,  Colligan,  and  Garranbaunl  2 000 
chapels  were  built,  and  cost  . f 
AtBarrinsade  and  Abbeyside  „ • 1>000 

At  Ring  ....'.  „ • 500 

At  Modelligo  ....  ,,  • 400 

At  Whitechurch  ...  ,,  • 000 

At  Stradbally  ....  „ • 2,000 

Three  other  new  chapels 1,300 

Total  . . £16,800 


Acres. 

Value  per  annum. 

804| 

£ 716 

6,978 

1,334 

1,216 

1,030 

1,112 

750 

629f 

736 

388 

274 

393 

592 

are  now 

assessed  as  of  i 

Acres. 

Value  per  annum. 

1,901 

£ 734 

157 

146 

4,741 

1,114 

223 

146 

1,386 

606 

,”  and  they  pay  equally  to 

Acres. 

Value  per  annum 

365J 

-£  372 

115 

-120 

406 

476 

70 

70 
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Munster. 
County  Waterford. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Decies  with- 
out Drum. 


A school-house  at  Kilrossentry  cost  £200.  A fever  hospital  and  two  dispensaries  have 
annual  subscriptions.  The  tenants  of  non-subscribers  are  not  admitted  to  fever  hospitals.  A 
dispensary  at  Dungarvan  has  been  discontinued  from  want  of  subscribers. 

Mr.  McCarthy  says.  The  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  river  Brika  are  very  subject  to 
fever,  but  as  the  proprietors  of  the  district  are  not  subscribers  to  the  fever  hospital  their  tenants 
are  not  admitted.  About  a month  ago  a poor  woman  living  there  caught  the  fever,  and  her 
relations  brought  her  in  a cart  into  Dungarvan  to  the  fever  hospital,  where  for  the  reason 
stated  she  could  not  be  admitted,  and  before  she  reached  home  she  expired  in  the  cart. 


Bar.  Middletliird. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  pp.  28,  29. 

County  taxation  is  about  one-tenth  of  the  rent.  — (Mr.  Gamble.') The  amount  of  grand 

jury  cess  paid  in  the  year  1834  was  £1,397.  17.9.  1^.— (Mr.  Power,  high  constable.)-— _It 
is  assessed  according  to  an  old  valuation  by  which  the  barony  was  divided  into  ploughlands 
equal  in  value  but  differing  in  extent.  They  now  vary  excessively  in  value. — (Mr.  Power.) 
— —The  following  instances  are  given  of  the  differences  in  size  and  value  of  the  ploughlands  : 
— Crough  farm  is  assessed  one-fourth  of  a ploughland,  and  contains  40  Irish  acres'^  pavin<r 
about  £12.  5s.  per  annum  ; this  is  wretchedly  bad  land.  Loughdehan  farm  is  assessed  one 
ploughland,  containing  401  Irish  acres,  and  paying  about  £24.  14.?.  per  annum ; this  is  fair 
land. 

Churchtown  farm  one  ploughland,  containing  350  Irish  acres,  and  paving'  about 
£24.  14 s.  per  annum ; this  is  fair  good  land. 

Shanganan  farm  is  half  a ploughland,  containing  96  acres,  and  paying  £12.  7 s.  per  annum- 
this  is  very  bad  land.  1 

Knockeen  farm  is  three-fourths  of  a ploughland,  it  contains  423  acres,  paying  £18.  10j  • 
this  is  very  good  land.  ' ’ 

Kilronan  is  one  ploughland,  and  contains  333  acres,  paying  £24.  14.?. : this  is  very  fair 
good  land.  J 

lan?11^  °r  ISland  farm  ^ hdf  a PlouShland’  101  acres’  Paying  £12.  7s. ; this  is  poor 

Idand  Keane  is  half  a.  ploughland,  111  acres,  and  paying  £12.  7s. ; this  is  good  land. 

The  amount  of  grand  jury  cess  is  different  at  every  assizes.  The  small  farmers  are  sufferers 
from  the  uncertainty  and  increase  of  that  tax.  The  period  of  collection  is  a bad  one ; it  would 
be  more  easily  levied  and  paid  if  it  were  collected  in  November  and  February.  Parish  cess  has 
been  opposed  in  all  parishes,  and  is  not  now  levied. 

The  amount  of  tithe  charged  on  the  different  qualities  of  land  was  as  follows : — 

Amount  per  Acre. 

First  Quality.  Second  Quality.  Third  Quality. 
s-  d.  s.  d.  S.  d. 

3 6 2 6 2 0 

19  0 10£  0 5 

3 0 2 4 1 10£ 


Drumcannon 
Island  Keane 
Kilmeader  . 
Kilboume  and 
Butlerstown 
Reiske  . 
Newcastle 
Limakill 
Dunhill . 


1 9 

2 2 
2 8 
3 4 


1 0 

1 I 

0 ui 

2 1 


0 5 


1 IO5  in  the  pound  on  the  rental. 

The  barony  has  been  valued,  within  a few  years,  under  the  Tithe  Composition  Act,  and  it 
was  intended  to  assess  the  land  in  each  parish  equally,  according  to -its  quality. — (Mr.  Gamble .) 
“~The  same  qualities  of  land  in  different  parishes  do  not  pay  the  same  amount  of  tithe. 
The  tithe  formerly  paid  in  each  parish  was,  under  the  new  valuation,  laid  on  all  the  land 
according  to  its  quality,  and  the  sums  per  acre  in  each  depended  on  the  whole  sum  of  tithes 
to  be  paid  by  the  parish.— (Mr.  Gamble.) The  tithe-free  land  in  the  parish  is  as  follows 

Parishes. 

Dunhill 


Limakill.  . , . . . 

Newcastle 

Reiske 

Kilbourne  and  Butlerstown 

Kilmeader 

Drumcannon  .... 
Island  Keane  .... 


A small  glebe  of  10  or  12  acres. 

5 acres. 

12  acres. 

5 acres. 

12  acres. 

40  acres. 

20  acres. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Two  glebes  of 
A glebe  of 
None. 

The  quantity  of  land  comprehended  under  the  term  ploughland  varies  from  100  to  700 

acres.  (Messrs.  Barron,  Duckett,  Cantwell,  &c.) The  inequalities  in  the  assessment  of 

county  rate  gave  rise  tocomplaint  both  among  occupiers  and  proprietors.— (Mr.  Power.) 

The  highest  class  of  landholders  give  from  £l  to  £1.  10,?.  per  annum  for  the  support  of  the 
priest  and  the  chapel.  The  common  farmers  from  2s.  6 d.  to  10s.  per  annum. — (Messrs. 

Sherlock  and  Duckett.) In  Tramore,  within  four  years,  £500  have  been  subscribed  for  the 

enlargement  of  the  chapel.  A school-house  is  at  present  building  there  by  the  same  means, 
which  is  expected  to  cost  £700.  At  Kilmeaden  a chapel  and  a school  have  been  built  within 
10  years,  at  an  expense  of  £1,400.  Dunhill  chapel  was  rebuilt  a year  ago,  and  cost  £400. 
I here  are  two  dispensaries  which  have  a subscription  of  about  £50  per  annum.  At  Butlers- 
anTotS”1  SUpp0rtecl  by  a subscriPtion  of  £20  per  annum.— (Messrs.  Sherlock,  Gamble, 
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Appendix  (F.) 
Taxation. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  29. 


The  proportion  which  taxation  bears  to  the  rent  per  acre  was  stated  as  follows  by  Mr.  Atkin  - 
“Rent  say,  on  an  average,  £1;  tithes.  Is.  8 d.;  county  rates,  \s.dd. : altogether  about 

one-seventh  of  the  rent.” “ Tithe  is  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  acre,  and  the  grand  jury  cess 

about.  Is.  4 d.  to  Is.  6 d.  per  annum.” — (Mr.  Anderson .) “The  assessment,”  said  Mr. 

Seott,  “ is  levied  according  to  an  old  applotment,  which  may  have  been  fair  formerly,  but  the 

land  is  quite  changed  in  value  since  that  time.” The  amount  levied  is  said  to  be  “ on  the 

increase.” (Thoitias  Grant.) The  period  at  which  it  is  levied  was  complained  of:  “It is  a 

_reat  hardship,”  said  James  Hanlon,  “ to  have  the  tax  collected  at  the  summer  time  of  the  , 

° ». With  regard  to  parish  cess  Mr.  Bacon  said,  “ In  some  parishes  there  is  no 

Lss'  there  is  none  in  our  parish." “In  the  parish  of  Mullybrack,”  said  Mr.  Scott,  “there 

is  a parish  cess,  last  year  it  was  about  £34 ; £30  for  foundlings,  and  £3  or  £4  for  coffins.” 
“There  are  nine  or  ten  foundlings  now  on  the  parish,”  continued  Mr.  Scott ; “ the  numbers 
have  not  diminished  since  the  closing  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Dublin  : they  are  supported 
until  they  are  seven  years  old,  and  then  they  shift  for  themselves.”  “The  money  is 

assessed  at  vestry,  and  there  has  not  been  as  yet  any  opposition.” “Tithe  is  from  Is.  to 

Is.  0 d.  an  acre.”—  (Thomas  Grant.) “There  was  a late  valuation  for  the  purpose  of. 

assessing  tithes.  The  comparative  amount  which  land  in  different  parishes  pays  depends  on 

the  composition.”— (Mr.  Ingram.) “ All  Lord  Charlemont’s  property,”  said  Mr.  Ingram, 

“is  tithe-free,  and  surely  his  tenantry  are  the  best  off  in  the  entire  nation.”  Townlands  vary 
in  size,  and  the  inequality  of  assessment  for  county  rate  and  tithes  was  described  by  Mr. 
Inqram  as  giving  rise  to  “a  deal  of  murmur.”  Voluntary  taxation  for  chapels,  schools,  and 
dispensaries  is  inconsiderable  : “there  is  a great  reluctance,”  said  Mr.  Bacon,  “ to  subscrib- 
ing even  to  dispensaries ;.  many  who  are  able  refuse,  and  leave  the  entire  burden  to  a few. 
Dr.  Lynn  made  a similar  complaint,  and  said  that  many  landed  proprietors  do  not  subscribe 
a farthing  to  the  support  of  the  institution  of  which  he  is  medical  attendant,  “ although,  ’ 
continued  he,  “in  many  cases  their  domestic  servants  constantly  receive  medicine  and  attend- 
ance at  the  expense  of  their  more  charitable  neighbours.” 


Ulster. 

County  Armagh. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Binns,  Esq. 
James  O’Hea,  Esq. 

Bar.  Fews,  Lower. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  30.  County  Cavan. 

The  rent  of  land  in  this  barony  is  from  £1.  5s.  to  £2.  15s.  per  Irish  acre ; 16s.  an  acre  is  the  Barg  Loughtee< 
rent  paid  for  the  tops  of  mountains.  The  grand  jury  cess  in  this  barony  varies  from  4s.  to  6s.  Upper  and  Lower. 

per  acre  per  annum. — (Mr.  Moreton  and  Mr.  Walsh.)  < 

The  orand-jury  cess  is  assessed  according  to  the  old  system ; it  is  considered  exceedingly 
unequal  and  oppressive,  and  is  bitterly  complained  against  by  every  body ; the  period  of  the 
year  in  which  the  cess  is  levied  was  considered  by  the  high  constable  (Mr.  Moreton)  to  be 
extremely  inconvenient,  as  the  farmers  at  that  time  are  very  much  in  want  of  money.  1 he 
parish  cess  has  ceased  to  be  levied  in  this  barony;  the  clergymen  put  in  presentments  for  the 
support  of  deserted  children.  In  some  parts  of  the  barony  tithe  has  not  been  demanded  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years;  in  no  case  has  its  payment  been  rigorously  enforced;  it  amounts 
to  from  Is.  to  Is.  6 d.  per  acre.  Some  ploughlands  contain  a much  greater  number  of  acres 
than  others.  Mountain  farms  are  not  charged  for  cess  and  tithes  in  the  same  proportion  as 
arable  land. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  31.  County  Down. 


Taxation  is  about  one-eighth  of  the  rent  per  acre,  the  amount  paid  yearly  as  grand-jury  cess  Bar  /vea_^ 
varies  from  2s.  6 d.  to  3s.  A certain  sum  is  laid  on  each  townland  according  to  the  number  Upper.  ’ 
of  acres,  and  the  same  rate  is  fixed  on  bad  land  as  on  good.  It  is  collected  by  two  men  in  . 

each  townland,  who  receive  6 d.  for  each  pound.  It  must  be  paid  six  days  before  each  assizes, 
and  levied  in  two  assessments.  There  is  no  parish  cess  now  for  coffins.  About  four  years  ago 
there  used  to  be,  but  now  two  respectable  men  go  about  the  neighbourhood  and  collect  what- 
ever is  necessary.  In  some  parts  of  the  barony  no  tithe  is  demanded  from  the  people,  the  land- 
lords have  undertaken  to  pay  it.  In  most  places  it  amounts  to  about  \d.  per  acre.  There 
was  no  complaint  made  in  this  barony  against  tithe.  The  mode  of  laying  out  land  is  by  no 
means  uniform  throughout  the  district.  Some  townlands  contain  200  acres  of  land  of  a parti- 
cular denomination,  while  others  have  but  100.  There  is  but  little  voluntary  taxation.  Some 
few  shopkeepers,  who  are  also  farmers,  pay  towards  the  support  of  the  dispensaries,  but  it  is  not 
a common  practice  among  them. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  32. 

The  proportion  taxation  bears  to  the  rent  per  acre,  varies  according  to  the  rent  and  amount  of 
cess  and  tithe.  The  amount  stated  in  the  published  account  to  be  charged  on  this  barony  at 
the  spring  assizes  of  1835,  was  as  follows : — 

The  baronial  amount 

The  proportion  of  the  county  cess  . 


£•  s.  d. 

683  19  10 
1,642  0 3£ 


Making  a total  of  . 2,326  0 1| 

to  be  assessed  off  the  barony  of  Lecale  for  the  summer  half-year  of  1835,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Blaney,  high  constable  of  this  barony.  The  assessment  is  made  upon  a.  valua- 
tion taken  70  or  80  years  ago.  At  that  valuation  the  different  townlands  were  rated  in  pro- 
portion to  their  value  at  that  period,  that  is,  one  townland  was  rated  as  first  quality,  another 


Bar.  Lecale. 
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as  second  quality,  and  so  on  down  to  sixth  and  seventh  quality.  Under  these  circumstance- 
of  course  the  cess  comes  very  unequally ; so  much  so,  that  in  many  cases  one  townland  is 
rated  double  as  much  per  acre  as  others.  Since  that  valuation  was  taken  almost  all  the  land 
in  the  barony  has  changed  its  relative  value,  and  it  was  consequently  complained  of  as  a ver 
great  hardship  that  a heavy  cess  should  be  thus  unequally  distributed.  The  distribution  is 
also  unfair  in  another  respect,  namely,  that  the  sum  to  be  levied  off  each  townland  falls  equally 
on  each  acre  of  that  townland ; so  that  a poor  farm,  with  rocks  and  other  waste  land,  pays  as 
highly  per  acre  as  a good  farm  without  any  waste.  At  the  meeting  convened  at  Strangford 
the  farmers  complained  loudly  of  the  amount  of  county  cess.  Mr.  Seed  stated,  that  the  land 
for  which  his  father  paid  4 d.  an  acre  half-yearly,  he  himself  had  to  pay  3s.  every  half-year 
and  that  the  farmers  ought  to  resist  it,  as  they  did  tithe  in  the  South.  “ The  amount  of  assess- 
ment is  not  always  the  same  ; the  warrant  I have  received  for  the  half-barony  is  £100  more  than 

the  year  before.” — (Mr.  Blaney.) The  farmers  say  it  is  more  and  more  every  half  year 

In  most  places  there  is  no  parish  cess ; whenever  a child  is  deserted,  or  a coffin  wanted,  two 

respectable  inhabitants  of  the  parish  go  round  and  collect  a subscription  for  the  purpose 

(Mr.  j Holiday.) Mr.  Gracey  says,  “ that  since  the  closing  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in 

Dublin,  the  desertion  of  children  has  almost  entirely  ceased.  The  people  used  to  say  it  was 
no  harm  to  desert  a child,  for  it  would  be  sent  to  the  college.” 

Tithe  in  this  barony  is  much  higher  than  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Iveagh.  Several  farmers 
stated  their  tithe  to  amount  to  4.v.  an  acre,  and  some  even  to  5s.  per  acre ; but  certainly  the 
complaints  were  much  more  general  against  the  county  cess  than  against  tithe,  as  well  on 
account  of  its  amount  as  its  unfair  distribution  over  the  land.  Captain  Saunders  said,  « The 
cause  of  this  enormous  cess  is  the  building  of  a new  gaol  and  infirmary  in  Downpatrick : 
a peculiarly  ill-chosen  time  has  been  selected  for  these  buildings,  viz.,  the  last  five  years, 
when  prices  have  been  declining,  and  farmers  daily  becoming  less  able  to  pay : this  great 
gaol,  with  its  governor  and  other  officers,  is  a lasting  disgrace  to  the  county.”  The  same 
witness  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  buildings  amounted  to  £120,000. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  33. 

The  amount  per  year  paid  for  grand  jury  cess  is  from  2s.  6d.  to  3j.  per  acre.  It  is  levied 
very  unequally,  being  assessed  according  to  an  old  valuation.  The  amount  is  not  always  the 
same.  The  period  of  collection  is  complained  of,  the  summer  being  a time  when  money  is  par- 
ticularly scarce.  The  parish  cess  varies,  and  is  very  unequal,  some  paying  9 d.,  others  2s.  id., 
for  the  same  quality  of  land ; it  is  imposed  at  the  assizes.  The  amount  charged  for  tithe  is 
about  I s.  id.  or  Is.  5id.  per  acre.  The  same  quality  of  ground  in  different  parishes  does 
not  always  pay  the  same  amount  per  acre.  The  inequality  of  assessment  for  county  rate  gives 
rise  to  many  complaints.  Mountain  farms  are  not  charged  in  the  same  proportion  for  cess 
and  tithe  as  arable  land. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  34. 

The  grand  jury  assessment  for  the  summer  assizes  for  1835  was  £1,604.  1 l,v.  lOfd.;  the 
assessment  is  made  according  to  an  old  valuation  made  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary. — 

(Major  Richardson.) The  proportion  is  always  the  same,  but  not  the  amount.  The  people 

complain  of  the.  period  at  which  it  is  levied,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money  in  the  sum- 
mer season.  The  amount  of  cess  for  deserted  children,  at  the  summer  assizes  of  1835,  was 
£29.  17a-.  No  parish  assessment  is  made  at  vestry.  The  tithe  agreed  on  under  the  Compo- 
sition Act  is,  on  an  average,  about  l.v.  per  acre. — (Rev.  Mr.  Young.)  The  amount  per  acre 
paid  for  tithe  varies  in  different  parishes,  and  depends  upon  the  composition  agreed  on  be- 
tween the  clergyman  and  his  parishioners.  Complaints  are  made  of  the  inequality  of  the 
assessment  for  county  rate  and  tithe,  and  in  some  places  of  the  roads  not  being  kept  in 
repair.  Mountain  farms  are  not  charged  in  the  same  proportion  as  arable  land. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  78. 

The  amount  per  year  paid  for  grand  jury  cess  is  from  3s.  to  is.  per  Irish  acre.  The  farmers 
complain  of  the  inequality  of  assessment,  and  the  period  of  its  collection.  They  are  also 
under  great  apprehension  that  they  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  cess  for  this  year  a 
second  time,  as  it  is  currently  reported  that  the  county  treasurer  has  absconded  with  the 
money,  and  that  there  was  no  adequate  security  taken  from  him  for  its  amount.  This  panic 
is  causing  great  uneasiness  amongst  the  farmers. 

The  amount  of  grand  jury  cess  also  varies  according  to  the  expenditure  of  the  county.  The 
amount  of  parish  cess  also  varies  in  different  parishes,  as  well  as  the  purposes  for  which  the 
cess  is  levied,  and  the  complaints  against  the  system  are  general. 

In  the  parish  of  Clogherney  the  following  assessments  were  made  for  these  purposes ; viz. — 
A sum  was  levied  for  churchwardens,  besides  the  shilling  in  the  pound  for  collecting  the  cess; 
a sum  also  for  applotters,  though  two  competent  persons  were  proposed,  who  were  willing  to 
do  it  for  nothing;  another  sum  for  repairing  a clergyman’s  lodge  (this  was  built  as  a school- 
house,  but  was  converted  by  the  clergyman  into  his  own  dwelling)  ; a sum  was  also  levied  for 
paving  a stable  attached  to  the  church.  Mr.  Ephraim  Love,  a respectable  farmer,  is  the 
authority  upon  which  these  statements  are  made ; the  truth  of  which,  he  says,  a reference  to 
the  vestry-book  will  prove.  The  farmers  stated  that  the  power  of  assessment  and  of  auditing 
accounts  could  not  be  arranged  in  a worse  manner  for  their  interests  than  under  the  present 
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. for  that  the  clergyman  always  contrived  to  collect  a majority.  The  amount  of  tithe, 
syS  acr’e  varies  according  to  the  clergyman’s  disposition,  but  it  is  mostly  at  2s.  per  acre.  There 
Pea  very  general  feeling  against  the  payment  of  tithes  amongst  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Pres- 
b terians.  Mr.  Ephraim  Love,  a Presbyterian  of  the  parish  of  Clogherney,  states  that  he 
as  very  hardly  used  by  the  rector  of  the  same  parish.  He  states  that  in  the  year  1833, 
before  the  payment  of  tithes  was  undertaken  by  one  of  the  principal  proprietors  on  that  part 
of  his  estate  on  which  he  (Mr.  Love ) lives,  he  (Mr.  Love),  being  a leaseholder,  served  three 
notices  in  due  time  on  the  rector,  intimating  his  intention  of  undertaking  the  payment  of 
tithe  and  of  claiming  the  15  per  cent,  allowance.  He  further  states  that,  on  the  21st  of 
November,  in  the  year  1833,  he  made  a tender  of  the  tithe  due  on  the  1st  of  the  same  month, 
on  condition  of  receiving  the  15  per  cent.,  which  offer  the  rector’s  tithe  agent  refused.  He 
also  states  that  afterwards,  on  the  28th  of  January  following,  his  cow  was  seized,  kept  in 
custody  14  days,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  sold  by  auction ; that,  by  this  proceeding, 
]4s  101(/.  was  imposed  on  him  instead  of  receiving  the  reduction  of  15  per  cent.  Mr.  Love 
produced  a document  in  proof  of  this  statement,  signed  by  Robert  Clements,  who,  besides 
being  tithe  agent,  is  also  county  cess  collector  and  churchwarden.  The  items  are  as  follow : — 

° £ s.  d. 

Amount  of  tithe  due 1 17  6§ 

Costs — s.  d. 

Bailiff" s fees  . . . . 1 lOf 

Pound-keeper’s  charge  . 8 0 

Auctioneer’s  fees  ...  5 0 

0 14  10± 

With  regard  to  tithes  on  this  proprietor’s  estate  Mr.  Aucldnleck  said  that  to  those  tenants 
who  paid  freely,  the  15  per  cent,  was  allowed;  but  to  any  who  showed  a disposition  not  to 
pay,  no  allowance  was  made. 


Appendix  (F.) 
Taxation. 
Ulster. 

County  Tyrone; 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Binns,  Esq. 
James  O’Hea,  Esq. 

Bar.  Omagh. 
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Roads. 

Connaught. 
County  Galway. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Rev.  Charles  Clarke, 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Bar.  Kilconnel. 


Means  of  Convey- 
ance to  Market. 


County  Leitrim. 
Bar.  Dromahair. 


Means  of  Convey- 
ance to  Market. 


ROADS. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  2. 

The  roads  to  market  towns  are  in  good  repair,  and  have  been  no  impediment  to  the  use  of 
improved  carts  and  drays.  From  these  improvements  a horse  is  now  able  to  carry  twice  or 
thrice  the  load  to  market  that  he  formerly  used. — ( Donnellan .)  Twenty  years  ago  the  usual 

load  was  7 or  8 cwt.,  it  now  varies  from  20  to  25. — (Mr.  Birmingham.') The  improved 

means  of  conveyance  has  operated  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties  concerned  in  land  • 
and,  adds  Mr.  Birmingham,  an  increased  rent  has  been  one  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  bv 
the  tenant : — £276  were  expended  on  the  roads  and  bridges  of  the  barony  in  the  last  half. 

year,  and  a similar  sum  in  the  previous  six  months. — (Fox.) The  number  of  acres  payino- 

cess  being  24,185,  and  the  last  half-year’s  cess  collected  being  £1,315,  will  give  lj.  Id.  for  the 
average  cess  per  acre.  It  appears,  by  the  last  query-book,  that  £276  was  the  sum  required 
for  the  public  works  in  the  barony,  and  £1,039  for  the  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the 
county  at  large.  The  total  amount  for  the  previous  half-year  was  much  the  same.  The  grand 

jury  assessment  wants  looking  to, — it  is  a source  of  shameful  abuse. — (Mr.  A.  Lynch.) There 

can  be  no  question  that  the  opening  of  new  roads  and  the  improving  of  cross  ones  would  add 

much  to  the  value  of  the  land. — (Mr.  Birmingham.) Tillage,  on  some  bog  farms,  has  been 

retarded  by  the  want  of  roads. — (Mr.  Comyn.) The  want  of  roads  has  prevented  the  em- 
ployment of  labourers  and  the  conveyance  qjf  manures. — (Mr.  Birmingham.) The  opening 

of  the  water-carriage  from  the  market  town  of  Ballinasloe  has  greatly  benefited  this  barony. 

(All.) If  it  were  extended  still  greater  advantages  would  be  derived.  A water  conveyance 

to  Galway  would  give  the  choice  of  two  markets,  viz.,  Galway  and  Ballinasloe  ; and  a very 
considerable  quantity  of  water-carriage  would  then  find  its  way  into  this  district. — (Mr.  Bir- 
mingham.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  3. 

The  roads  to  the  market  towns  are  in  good  repair,  and  a much  larger  quantity  can  be  con- 
veyed now  than  before  their  improvement  and  the  introduction  of  drays;  the  usual  load  of  a 
horse  and  dray  now  is  about  20  cwt.,  and  twenty  years  ago  a horse-load  was  not  more  than 
7 cwt.  The  improvement  of  the  roads  has  benefited  both  the  landlords  and  the  tenants. 
Rent  has  increased  since,  and  on  the  whole  it  may  be  said  to  have  benefited  the  landlords 
more  than  the  tenants,  as  the  latter  have  had  to  pay  for  the  making  the  roads  in  the  county 
cess. — (Fergusson.) 

The  barony  of  Dromahair  pays  cess  on  23,240  acres,  and  the  amount  paid  for  the  barony 
presentments,  and  the  .proportion  of  the  cess  of  the  county  at  large,  are  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Baronial 

Assessments. 

County  at 
large. 

Total. 

Per  100  Acres. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£.  s.  d- 

Summer  .... 

1832 

780 

1,208 

1,988 

8 11  If 

1833 

1,071 

1,262 

2,333 

10  0 10| 

Summer  .... 

1833 

742 

1,045 

1,787 

7 13  10 

Spring 

1834 

1,104 

1,338 

2,442 

10  10  2i 

Summer  .... 

1834 

821 

1,255 

2,076 

8 18  8£ 

Spring 

1835 

732 

1,132 

1,864 

8 0 6| 

The  expenses  of  the  county  at  large  are  charged  to  the  several  baronies  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  acres  which  pay  cess  in  each  ; they  are  as  follows : — 

Dromahair 23,240 

Mohill 16,307 

Carrigallen 14,192 

Leitrim 17,108 

Ross  Clougher 18,206 

Total  . . . 89,053 

The  opening  of  new  roads  would  add  very  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  land.  In  some  places  im- 
provement has  proceeded  but  slowly,  owing  to  the  want  of  them.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Montgomery 
states  that  in  the  parish  of  Innismagrath  the  want  of  roads  has  been  greatly  felt  in  a large 
tract,  not  having  one  through  it ; the  same  circumstance  has  operated  against  the  improve- 
ment of  mountain  districts  where  limestone  was  not  convenient,  the  conveyance  of  lime  and 
heavy  blue  gravel  for  reclamation  having  been  greatly  prevented.  On  Mr.  Fox’s  estate 
attempts  are  in  progress  to  remedy  this  evil ; 30  miles  of  road  30  feet  wide,  and  having  a deep 
and  well-cut  drain  on  each  side,  have  been  constructed  within  the  last  five  years.  There  is  no 

water-carriage  in  the  district. Mr.  O'Donnell  considers  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 

establish  a communication  between  Lough  Allan  and  Lough  Macwaine,  and  from  thence  to 
Lough  Erne,  to  meet  that  which  is  now  in  progress  between  Enniskillen  and  Belfast.- 
Mr.  Kell  states  that  Mr.  Stewart  meditates  having  a water  conveyance  from  Dromahair  to 
Sligo,  through  Lough  Gill. 
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For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  5. 

The  main  roads  .are  in  good  repair,  but  the  cross  roads  leading  to  villages  are  not,  which  has 

prevented  the  use  of  improved  carts. — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘Manus,  R.c.  c.) Very  few  carts  are  used  in 

the  barony ; in  the  parish  of  Kilgeever  there  are  not  six  carts  which  are  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. Gibbons  says,  “ A car  is  of  no  use  to  the  small  tenant ; he  can  carry  all  the  produce  he  has 
to  sell  in  five  or  six  journeys  to  the  market  town  on  his  horse’s  back.  I never  saw  corn  brought 
to  the  market  on  a cart.  I pay  £6  rent,  and  I do  not  bring  more  than  three  cwt.  of  oats  to 
market  at  a time;  where  the  roads  have  been  improved,  the  horse  can  carry  a greater  weight.’’ 

Three  hundred  is  the  weight  usually  carried  on  the  horse’s  back ; the  load  on  a car  has 

increased  from  10  cwt.  to  20  cwt.  on  the  better  roads.  The  tenant  has  not  been  much  bene- 
fited by  the  improvement  in  the  conveyance  of  corn ; he  has  in  the  means  of  conveying  turf;  in 
any  other  respect  he  has  not,  his  time  being  of  little  value ; the  mountain  districts  have  been 
benefited  by  improving  the  facility  of  carrying  turf  to  market,  and  bringing  home  limestone.  The 

rent  of  land,  near  and  adjoining  new  roads  has  increased. — (Sir  S.  O'Malley,  Bart.) The 

baronial  collector  states  that  £500  is  the  amount  to  be  expended  on  the  roads  of  the  barony  for 
this  year.  The  Marquis  of  Sligo  has  made,  within  the  last  few  years,  81  English  miles  of 
cross  roads,  at  an  expense  of  £983.  The  baronial  collector  states  the  amount  of  county  rate 
assessed  on  this  barony  last  year  to  have  been  £1,600.  Great  complaint  is  made  that  the 
quit-rents  due  to  the  Crown,  and  payable  to  the  Excise,  are  levied  on  the  tenant  if  not  paid  by 
the  landlord ; each  occupant  is  not  only  answerable  for  the  charge  upon  his  own  land,  but 
also  for  that  upon  the  whole  townland  of  which  his  forms  a part ; this  creates  a feeling  of  great 
insecurity.  If  the  quit-rent  is  not  paid  on  the  very  day  it  is  called  for,  the  cattle  are  driven, 
and  half-a-crown  per  head  is  charged  in  addition  for  every  one  so  driven ; this  demand  is  over 
and  above  the  shilling  per  annum  which  is  paid  as  composition  for  poundage  to  the  driver. 
The  improvement  on  waste  land  would  be  promoted  by  the  formation  of  new  roads ; lands  have 
always  been  improved  where  roads  have  been  formed,  by  facilitating  the  conveyance  of  seaweed 
and  lime,  without  which  bog  land  cannot  be  easily  improved. — (Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Manus,  R.  c.  c.) 

The  inhabitants  of  mountain  districts  have  never  resisted  the  making  of  new  roads ; they 
would  be  glad  that  they  should  be  made.  There  is  no  inland  water  carriage.  But  little 
advantage  could  be  derived  from  water  carriage  on  account  of  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 

district. — (Sir  S.  O'Malley,  Bart.) Mr.  Garvey  thinks  that  three  leahs  situate  to  the 

south  of  Croaghpatrick  might  be  rendered  navigable  with  advantage.  The  number  of 
labourers  has  not  been  permanently  increased  in  the  district  by  the  conducting  of  some  public 
works. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  6. 

The  roads  to  the  market  towns  are  in  good  repair ; they  have  been  greatly  improved  of  late 
years.  Many  of  the  landlords  have  made  cross  roads  at  their  own  expense,  and  the  road  to 
Mullaghmore  cost  Lord  Palmerston  £1,900. 

Mr.  Walker  says,  “ Much  remains  to  be  done  : some  of  the  farmers  in  Drumcliffe  have  150 
ditches  to  cross  before  they  can  get  to  market.  Through  the  Rosses  they  cannot  use  carts  for 
want  of  roads,  and  when  the  tide  does  not  serve  they  cannot  take  their  produce  to  market. 
The  farmers  are  able  to  convey  a much  larger  quantity  to  market  than  formerly ; a cart-load 
now  is  from  18  cwt.  to  20  cwt.,  whereas  10  years  ago  it  was  not  much  more  than  10  cwt. ; a 
horse  will  not  carry  on  his  back  more  than  4 cwt. ; it  is  considered  a heavy  load,  and  is 

carried  with  more  difficulty  and  labour  than  a ton  on  a cart. — (Mr.  Frank  Barber .) The 

improvement  in  conveyances  has  benefited  both  landlord  and  tenant.  “ Rents  have  certainly 

been  increased  since  the  improvement.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Brennan,  P.  P.) It  has  benefited  the 

tenant  by  enabling  him  to  convey  his  produce  to  market  cheaper ; but  the  landlord  has 
received  the  greater  advantage  by  the  improvement  of  his  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 

good  road. — (Mr.  Patterson.) The  following  items  are  taken  from  the  query  books  of  the 

respective  years  as  expended  on  the  roads  : — 


Summer,  1832 
Lent,  1833 

. . 8431 

. . 745) 

Total  1,588 

Summer,  1833 

. . 5851 

„ 1,240 

Lent, 

1834 

. . 6551 

Summer,  1834 

. . 1,0151 

„ 2,345 

Lent, 

1835 

. . 1,330 J 

There  is  no  inland  water  carriage  in  the  barony. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  8. 

Most  of  the  roads  to  market  towns  are  direct  and  in  good  repair,  though  not  quite  so  good  in 
this  as  in  some  other  baronies ; they  are  much  improved  of  late  years,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  resident  proprietors’  seats,  and  through  their  estates,  as  they  take  care,  by 
means  of  their  local  influence,  to  have  the  county  money  laid  out  on  the  roads  upon  and  near 
their  own  property.  That  this  preference  and  partiality  does  exist  to  a great  extent,  and  also 
that  of  getting  the  carting  work,  and  other  work  for  their  own  tenants,  seems  to  be  the  general 
impression  among  all  classes,  so  much  so  that  several  witnesses  said  that  none  but  the 
tenants  of  these  proprietors  “ had  any  chance  of  getting  work.”  It  was,  however,  stated  that 
the  recent  Act  for  remedying  this  and  other  grand  jury  abuses  was  not  in  force  here,  as  the  inha- 
bitants have  not  availed  themselves  of  it,  thinking  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  and  being  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  a better  enactment.  The  old  Irish  cars  and  conveyances  are  disappear- 


Roads. 

Connaught. 
County  Mayo. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Rev.  Charles  Clarke, 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Bar.  Murrisk. 


Means  of  Convey- 
ance to  Market. 


County  Sligo. 
Bar.  Carbery. 


Means  of  Convey- 
ance to  Market. 


Leinster. 
County  Dublin. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

John  Power,  Esq. 
Francis  Sadleir,  Esq. 

Bar.  Balrothery. 

Means  of  Convey- 
ance to  Market. 
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Roads. 

Leinster- 
County  Dublin. 

Examinations 
I alien  by 
John  Power,  Esq. 
Francis  Sadleir.  Esq. 

Bar.  Balrothery. 


Agricultural 

Schools. 


County  Kilkenny. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

John  Power,  Esq. 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Bar.  Galmoy. 


Means  of  Convey- 
ance to  Market. 
Agricultural 
Schools. 


Bar.  Gowran. 


Means  of  Convey- 
ance to  Market. 


King’s  County. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Clonlisk. 


Means  of  Convey- 
ance to  Market. 
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ing  very  fast,  giving  way  to  others  of  an  improved  description.  A horse  will  now  convey  to 
market  double  the  quantity  of  produce  that  he  would  20  years  ago,  before  the  improvement 
of  roads  and  drays.  Rent,  has  not  fallen  sensibly,  nor  at  all  generally,  since  this  improvement 
has  taken  place,  while  produce  has  considerably  fallen,  and  rent  may  therefore  be  said  to  have 
virtually  increased.  The  benefit  of  improvement,  therefore,  has  accrued  less  to  the  tenant 
than  to  the  landlord  in  an  increased  rent ; generally  speaking,  in  the  present  state  of  agricul- 
ture, there  is  no  want  of  new  roads  in  this  barony,  though  some  isolated  cases  of  inconve- 
nience for  want  of  them  may  be  found. 

When  the  Assistant  Commissioners  inquired  whether — if  there  could  be  established  in  each 
county  or  other  district  a model  farm  or  agricultural  school,  where  the  most  improved  system 
of  cultivation,  the  best  implements,  and  the  most  approved  stock  could  be  seen,  and  bulls 
rams,  and  stallions,  were  kept  to  improve  the  breed  of  stock  for  the  farmers,  and  also  where 
their  sons  would  go  for  a year  or  two  to  learn  the  improved  system  of  husbandry— it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  witnesses  that  such  establishments  would  be  generally  beneficial  ? the  nume- 
rous proprietors  and  farmers  present  at  the  examination  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  (as 
were  many  others  to  whom  the  Assistant  Commissioners  spoke  on  the  subject)  that  such 
establishments  would  be  invaluable  to  every  class  of  the  agricultural  community,  and  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  whole  country.  They  thought  that  no  other  means  were  so  likely  to 
improve  the  rural  economy  of  Ireland,  and  they  all  expressed  their  readiness  and  earnest  wish 
to  co-operate  in  every  way  in  their  power  to  obtain  so  desirable  an  object.  At  present  there 
are  few  or  none  who  either  understand  or  take  any  trouble  to  introduce  these  improvements. 
The  witnesses  were  of  opinion  that  the  farmers  would  not  be  prevented  by  any  prejudices 
from  availing  themselves  of  them ; for,  although  the  farmers  here  may,  and  do  often  have 
strong  prejudices  against  the  practices  of  other  countries,  yet  when  they  once  saw  these  im- 
provements in  practical  operation  among  themselves,  and  in  their  own  country  and  climate  the 
idea  that  such  a system  is  not  suitable  for  them  would  be  removed,  and  the  sight  of  better  crops, 
clean  land,  a saving  of  horse,  and  other  work,  valuable  stock,  &c.,  would  soon  do  the  rest.  1 ' 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  9. 

The  roads  are  generally  good  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  or  where  leading  to,  the  residence  of  a 
landed  proprietor,  or  other  gentleman,  but  in  remote  places,  or  those  only  inhabited  by  farmers 
and  labourers,  they  are  frequently  indifferent,  and  sometimes  very  bad.- — (All.) In  conse- 

quence of  the  great  improvement  in  the  roads  and  carts,  a horse  can  now  draw  at  least  6 cwt. 
more  than  he  could  20  years  ago.  The  cess  per  acre  is  about  2s.  7d.  per  annum,  on  an 
average.  No  new  roads  are  required  here,  for  the  county  has  not  the  means  of  keeping  in 
proper  repair  those  already  in  existence ; but  there  is  great  need  of  improvement  in  the  state 
of  some  of  the  cross  and  byroads. 

All  the  witnesses,  and  the  resident  proprietors  and  farmers  whom  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners visited,  were  of  opinion  that,  if  agricultural  schools  or  model  farms  were  established 
where  the  best  mode  of  cultivation,  the  best  implements  and  stock  of  all  descriptions  could  be 
seen,  and  where  improved  bulls,  rams,  and  stallions  would  be  letout  to  farmers,  and  where  also 
their  sons  might  learn  the  improved  style  of  farming,  they  would  be  extremely  beneficial  to 
every  one  interested  in  agriculture,  and  that  nothing  would  be  so  likely  to  improve  the  rural 
economy  of  the  country  by  stimulating  the  farmers  and  labourers  to  greater  enterprise  and 
exertion.  There  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  one  resident  proprietor  in  this  barony  who  encou- 
rages or  attends  to  agricultural  improvement.  As  far  as  the  Assistant  Commissioners  could 
learn,  every  one  connected  with  land  seemed  most  anxious  for  such  institutions,  and  ready  and 
willing  to  co-operate  for  the  attainment  of  what  they  considered  so  desirable  an  object;  the 
farmers  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  examining  the  new 
system  of  agriculture,  and  testing  their ' success  in  their  own  soil  and  climate ; and  also  to 
obtain  instruction,  seed,  implements,  the  best  breeds  of  stock,  & c.,  at  moderate  prices,  and 
within  a convenient  distance. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  10. 

The  main  roads,  and  those  leading  to  and  near  gentlemen’s  residences,  are  good,  but  the  cross 
and  mountain  roads  are  generally  very  bad.  By  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
main  roads,  a horse  can  nowr  draw  30  cwt.  upon  them;  formerly  the  usual  load  was  10  or  12 
cwt.  This  difference  still  exists  between  the  main  roads  and  the  mountain  roads,  and  even 
some  of  the  cross  and  by  roads. 

Tillage  has  been  generally  prevented  on  mountain  farms,  from  the  want  of  roads;  and  tile 
inhabitants  of  mountain  districts  complain  greatly  of  the  bad  state  of  the  roads  they  have,  and 
<5f  the  want  of  others. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  11. 

The  roads  to  market  towns  are  direct  and  in  good  repair. 

Scotch  carts  are  now  in  general  use  throughout  the  barony,  and  have  been  so  for  the  last 
20  years;  some  of  the  poorer  classes  use  very  low-wheeled  cars,  from  their  cheapness.  Within 
the  last  20  years  the  loads  usually  drawn  are  doubled  in  weight.  One  horse  can  now  convey 
to  market  from  20  to  25  cwt. ; formerly  he  could  take  but  from  7 to  12  cwt.  Mr.  Atkinson 
and  Mr.  French  say,  “ The  improvement  has  benefited  landlords  very  much,  but  they  doubt 
whether  it  has  advantaged  the  farmers ; the  rents  have  risen  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  the 
farmer  has  derived.”  Other  witnesses  say  the  improvements  of  the  roads  must  have  tended  to 
x’aise  or  keep  up  rents,  but  that  so  many  other  causes  have  been  acting  upon  rents  that  the 
effect  of  that  cause  has  hardly  been  perceived  in  this  barony.  It  is  agreed,  however,  that  the 
benefit  to  the  landlord  has  been  greater  than  to  the  tenant. 
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The  amount  expended  upon  the  roads  of  the  barony  was,  for  the  year  1835,  £742^  1 1 j. ; 
the  amount  assessed  on  the  barony  for  county  use,  for  the  same  year,  was  £2,159.  5.?.  6 cl. 

T general  the  roads  of  the  barony  are  very  numerous  and  convenient.  Mr.  Atkinson  says 
that  there  are  very  few  parts  of  the  barony  that  would  be  benefited  by  opening  new  roads  ; but 
that  in  the  parish  of  Dunkerrin  a cross  road  of  about  two  miles  is  wanted,  to  complete  a new 
line  that  has  been  making  from  Roscrea  to  Nenagh.  Fourteen  miles  of  road  have  already 
been  made,  and  are  comparatively  useless,  because  the  whole  is  not  completed.  The  chief  use 
of  the  road  would  be  to  travellers ; it  is  not  much  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  farmers  who  live 
on  the  line.  Mr.  Spunner  says,  that  it  would  be  very  useful  in  this  barony  to  shut  up  the 
hv-roads  that  are  now  useless  where  new  lines  have  been  made,  as  they  occupy  much  land,  , 
and  are  in  many  cases  impassable.  It  may  be  stated  in  general  that  the  want  of  roads  is  not 
felt  as  an  obstacle  to  improvement  in  this  barony. 

No  instances  are  known  of  tenants  being -averse  to  the  making  of  roads,  lest  a higher  rent 
should  be  expected  for  the  lands  they  hold. 

No  water  carriage  exisls  in  this  barony,  and  none  has  been  projected.  No  strange  labourers 
have  been  attracted  to  this  barony  by  public  works.  The  roads  that  have  been  made  have 
been  made  by  the  native  labourers.  

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  12. 

Some  of  the  roads  are  in  very  bad  repair,  particularly  part  of  that  from  Philipstown  to 
Mountmellick,  which  is  in  a most  disgraceful  and  dangerous  state.  However,  the  roads  gene- 
rally are  in  such  a state  now,  that  a horse  can  convey  much  more  to  market  than  formerly. 
It  was  not  considered  that  tillage  on  mountain  farms,  or  the  conveyance  of  any  commodities, 
was  prevented  by  the  badness  of  the  roads.  The  opening  of  this  part  of  the  country  to  water 
carriage,  by  means  of  the  canal,  has  undoubtedly  been  productive  of  great  benefit.  Vast  quan- 
tities of  turf  are  conveyed  from  this  district  to.  Dublin,  and  manure  brought  down  in  return. 
It  was  considered  that  a railroad  through  the  bog  of  Allen  would  be  of  more  advantage  than 
any  further  increase  of  water  carriage.  There  has  not  been  any  public  work  of  late  years  that 
could  produce  any  effect  on  employment  or  wages  in  these  baronies. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  13. 

Except  the  turnpike  roads,  the  roads  in  this  barony  are  very  bad,  but  they  have  not  pre- 
vented the  use  of  improved  carts,  by  means  of  which  a horse  can  now  draw  a much  heavier 
load  than  formerly.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  a horse  could  not  draw  more  than  10  cwt. ; 
he  can  now  draw  20  cwt.  on  the  best  roads,  but  on  the  bad  roads  15  cwt.  From  the  con- 
tinued decrease  in  the  value  of  land,  and  the  fall  in  prices  since  that  time,  it  is  veij  difficult 
or  impossible  to  say  whether  this  improvement  has  operated  more  to  the  benefit  ot  the 
tenant  by  increased  means,  or  to  the  landlord  by  increased  rent.  The  amount  expended 
on  the  roads  in  this  barony,  for  the  year  ending  this  summer  (1835),  was  £o34.  17s.  bd. ; the 
total  amount  of  grand  jury  cess  was  £2,037.  2s.  2 d. ; it.  varies  per  acre  from  id.  to  Is.  bd. 
There  is  little  need  of  many  new  roads,  but  very  great  need  of  improving  those  already 
existing.  . . , . 

No  part  of  the  country  here  has  been  opened  to  water  carriage.  In  one  instance  this 
might  be  done  with  profit  by  improving  the  Dundalk  river,  and  making  a canal  from  Dun- 
dalk to  Castleblaney,  a distance  of  only  14  miles,  which  would  furnish  an  outlet  and  cheap 
means  of  carriage  to  a large  and  productive  extent  of  inland  country. 

Persons  of  all  classes,  landlords,  agents,  farmers,  and  labourers,— both  those  who  were 
present  at  the  Examination  and  those  with  whom  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner  con- 
versed on  the  subject  during  his  agricultural  survey  of  the  barony,— all  seemed  to  agree  that 
it  would  be  a most  desirable  object  to  establish  agricultural  schools  or  model  farms,  where 
the  best  mode  of  cultivation,  the  best  implements,  stock,  & c.,  could  be  seen,  and  the  two  latter 
purchased  at  moderate  prices,  and  improved  bulls,  rams,  and  stallions,  let  out  to  farmers, 
and  where  also  their  sons  could  go  for  a year  or  two  to  learn  the  improved  style  of  fanning. 

They  were  all  of  opinion  that  nothing  was  so  much  wanted  as  such  establishments,  or  would 
be  so  likely  to  benefit  the  country  by  improving  agriculture,  and  assisting  to  raise , the  moral 
standard  among  the  agricultural  population.  They  all  thought  that  the  farmers  sons  and 
young  men  would  be  amazingly  benefited  by  these  agricultural  schools,  and  that,  after 
having  attended  them  for  a year  or  two,  they  would  carry  into  their  own  districts  the  seeds 
of  improvement,  disseminate  the  instructions  they  had  imbibed,  and  set  the  example  of  good 
farming  to  their  neighbours.  There  are  very  few  proprietors  or  agents  who,  by  setting  the 
example  of,  or  encouraging  improved  agriculture,  might  render  such  institutions  unnecessary ; 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  proprietors  and  agents  would  gladly  co-operate  to 
establish  and  support  such  agricultural  schools.  The  farmers,  and  especially  the  younger 
members  of  their  community,  would,  it  is  thought,  in  general  eagerly  avail  themselves  ot 
these  establishments;  and  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner  does  not  consider,  as  tar  as  fie 
has  been  able  to  observe,  the  Irish  farmer  to  be  so  prejudiced  against  improvements  and  new 
practices  as  the  same  class  in  England.  Moreover,  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  witnesses  ana 
others  consulted  that  the  most  likely  way  to  overcome  such  prejudices  was  by  means  ot  these 
model  farms,  to  show  the  Irish  farmer  these  modern  improvements  in  practical  operation  in 
his  own  district,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  convince  himself  of  their  advantages,  and  that 
they  were  as  well  calculated  for  this  country,  soil,  and  climate  as  for  those  of  the  countries 
from  which  they  were  brought. 
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Leinster. 
County  Meath. 

Examinations 
taken  by 
John  Power,  Esq, 
Francis  Sadleir,  Esq. 

Bars.  Kells , 
Upper  and  Lower. 

Means  of  Convey- 
ance to  Market. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  pp.  14,  15. 

Some  of  the  chief  roads  and  those  leading  to  the  houses  of  resident  proprietors  are  good  h,  f 
many  others  are  in  very  bad  repair  even  at  this  season  of  the  year  (August).  6 ’ ut 

They  are  not,  however,  so  bad  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  improved  carts  and  drays.  Tt  • 
more  than  doubted  that  there  has  been  any  such  improvements  in  roads  in  late  years  as  T 
enable  a horse  to  convey  a greater  quantity  of  produce  on  them.  Carts,  however 
been  so  much  improved  that,  while  formerly  on  one  of  the  old  cars  a horse  could  not  com- 
more  than  8 cwt.  or  10  cwt.,  on  a modern  cart  he  can  convey  from  20  cwt.  to  24  cwt  Th^ 
improvement  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  both  tenants  and  landlords.  Rents  have  so  lift] 

’ diminished  since,  that,  considering  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  they  mav  h 
said  to  have  increased,  but  so  many  other  causes  have  existed  that  it  is  impossible  to  sa 
to  what  extent  the  improvement  of  roads  and  carts  has  contributed  to  that  effect  It  ^ 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  benefit  conferred  has  been  greater  to  the  landlord  or  to  the  tenant 
but  perhaps  to  the  landlord.  The  amount  expended  on  roads  was  last  year  in  the  urm! 
barony  £1,126.  6s.  Id,  in  the  lower  £789.  8*.  The  cess  per  acre  was  in  the  upper  baronv 
2s.  3 \d.,  in  the  lower  2s.  9 \d.  The  total  amount  of  assessments  for  county  rate  was  in  thl 
upper  barony  £1,316.  7s.,  in  the  lower  £932.  3s.  9 $d.  It  is  not  thought  that  the  opening 
ot  new  roads  or  the  improving  of  cross  roads  would  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  lane? 
except  in  a few  remote  places,  such  as  bogs  and  neglected  lands  in  the  lower  baronv  Tim 
Want  of  roads  has  Tint.  Vippn  tyiupIy  folf  Xl,e 


want  of  roads  has  not  been  much  felt  in  preventing  the  conveyance  of  lime,  sea-weed  sand 
fuel,  &c.,  except  as  far  as  lime  and  turf  are  concerned.  In  the  lower  barony  water  carriage 
night  be  extended  with  great  advantage,  especially  in  one  case  here,  by  continuing  the 


canal  from  Navan  to  Kells,  which  already  comes  from  Drogheda  to  Navan.  It  would  save  to 
this  and  all  the  neighbouring  districts  a land  carriage  of  between  30  and  40  miles. 

Much  discussion  took  place  among  the  witnesses  on  a suggestion  made  on  a question  bv 
the  Assistant  Commissioners,— the  advantage  of  agricultural  schools  or  model  farms  in  which 
the  best  modes  of  cultivation,  the  most  improved  implements,  stock.  See.,  could  be  seen 
and  where  farmers’  sons  could  go  for  a year  to  learn  the  improved  style  of  farming.  From 
what  was  then  said  by  the  witnesses,  and  what  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner  learnt 
from  other  proprietors  and  large  farmers  in  surveying  the  baronies,  he  considers  the  followino- 
to  embody  the  most  general  opinion  on  the  question  .-—Such  farms  would  be  most  beneficial 
to  every  class  of  the  agricultural  community,  and  to  the  whole  country.  The  parties  con- 
sulted would  be  most  desirous  to  have  one  established,  and  would  gladly  (and  thought  nil 
others  would)  lend  every  aid  in  their  power  to  effect  it.  ° 

. There  are  not  sufficient  of  resident  proprietors  or  agents  who  attend  to  or  encourage  such 
improvements  to  render  such  an  establishment  unnecessary ; indeed  there  are  scarcely  anv 
such.  It  is  thought  that  farmers  would  most  willingly  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
ottered,  after  a very  short  time,  and  that  such  a method  would  be  the  only  way  to  overcome 
their  prejudices,  by  showing  them  that  the  improved  system  of  farming  is  as  applicable  to  their 
country  soil,  and  climate  as  to  those  of  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  the  point  they 
always  dispute  when  new  methods  are  proposed  for  their  adoption. 

As  a proof  of  this,  a very  intelligent  farmer  mentioned  the  case  of  a neighbouring  proprietor 

who  had  introduced  the  improved  system  of  husbandry  on  one  of  his  farms,  which  example 
had  been  followed  by  his  tenants.  . 1 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  16. 


The  roads  to  market  towns  are  direct  and  in  good  repair ; one  horse  can  now  draw  from  90  rwt 

ar‘  L°o£rm9  ’ of  conveyance1  hafof  ’ ^ ^ T/”  ,load,Was  6 cwt  or  10  cwt-  The  improvement 

™Y  i£,™£d  £ °Perated  f ea  'y  “>  benefit  farmers  and  landlords.  If  rents  have 

Means  of  Convey-  1101  increased  smee  this  improvement  they  have  not  diminished,  although  prices  have  been  so 
aneeto  Market.  whjch  is tantamount  to  a great  increase.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  im- 

. "f  a f be"eiit  °n  tlle  landlord  or  on  the  tenant,  but  perhaps  rather 

ot  i f£  Mated “d,lord'?,S  he.has  generally  taken  all  the  rent  he  could.  With  the  exception 
of  hme  mam™  oP  Is  " Tv™111  ”?d*  he,e'  a“d  ia  ™ry  cases  » the  conveyance 

from  N^an  to  T f 1 P,r  ed  bJ  w.™t  roads'  In  one  instance  in  this  barony,  by  a canal 
emnlovmmt  h T,  ’ ^ “l™6'  “'I hl  5e  ext“dad  with  incalculable  advantage  in  creating 

3sT  =„dy,[  ,g.“  CheraI>  “°d,e  °f  Coaveyaa“  for  the  importation  of  slates,  timber' 

w-  u-C'5  f , th  exPortatlon  of  agricultural  produce. 

a crowdnn^iaSt  fe\yearS the  buildin?  of  the  new  gaol  and  the  barracks  in  Trim,  by  attracting 
the  rote  of  waves™1'8'  haS  P 5rma,”intly  increased  their  numbers,  and  thus  permanently  lowerel 

tion  If„afr.lcult“rad  “ho.ols  or  model  farms  could  be  established,  where  the  best  mode  of  cultiva- 
te™’ p improved  implements  made  on  the  premises,  and  stock  could  be  seen,  and  the  two 
£ lt3h  at,modera'e  Prlees'  wb8re,  a!s°  hulls,  rams,  and  stallions  of  the  best  breeds  could 
two  to  1 ' tu  armers  a a '''le  within  their  means,  and  where  their  sons  could  go  for  a year  or 

lm  dl  t1  tthe  I?Rro,ed  s*yle  of  farming ; would  such  establishments  prove  beneficial  to  land- 
lords,  tenants,  and  the  country  at  large  ?”  1 

■np^on  Pr?Pr*et<£s  and  agents,  and  most  of  the  farmers  present  in  court,  and  the  other 
wS  L ivW  r t,h.erabove  <luestion  was  put  elsewhere,  considered  that  such  establishments 
of  tViP  f.  . eU.6  T 1 P,0Perly  con(lucted,  and  prevented  from  degenerating  into  jobs.  Some 
armeis,  ow'ever,  considered  them  unnecessary,  thinking  that  the  only  obstacles  to 
improvements  were  high  rents  and  want  of  capital,  and  not  of  knowledge  among  Irish  farmers. 


Agricultural 

Schools. 
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Th  e are  few  or  no  proprietors  or  agents  in  the  barony  who  so  attend  to  and  encourage  these 
• Movements  as  to  render  such  an  establishment  unnecessary:  The  resident  proprietors  and 

im^nts  and  it  was  thought  the  absentees  also,  would  gladly  co-operate  by  every  means  in  their 
„ ’t0  attain  so  important  and  desirable  an  object.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  the 
Frcners  would  o-enerally  avail  themselves  of  such  advantages  if  offered,  and  that  the  only  way 
,a  overc0me  their  prejudices  was  thus  to  show  them,  in  practical  operation  among  themselves, 
the  system  of  farming  and  improved  practices  which  they  were  too  apt  to  think  were  not 
suited  to  their  soil,  climate,  and  other  local  circumstances. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  17. 

The  roads  to  market  towns  are  generally  direct  and  in  good  repair,  but  some  of  the  cross  and 
remote  roads  are  bad.  The  use  of  improved  carts  or  drays  has  not,  however,  been  prevented  by 
their  badness.  Twenty  years  ago,  previous  to  the  improvement  of  roads  and  drays,  a horse 
could  only  draw  7 cwt.  in  a cart,  whereas  he  can  now  draw  20  cwt.  The  improvement  of 
conveyance  has  operated  greatly  in  every  way  to  benefit  farmers  and  landlords.  In  consequence 
of  the  constant  fall  of  prices,  and  thereby  of  rents,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  benefit 
conferred  has  been  greater  to  the  landlord  by  increased  rent,  or  to  the  tenant  by  increased  means. 
The  amount  expended  on  roads  in  the  barony  of  East  Maryborough  was  £275.  11*.  Ad.  last 
year  • in  West  Maryborough  £382.  14.v.  Ad.  The  total  amount  of  assessment  in  the  barony  of 
East  Maryborough  was,  last  year,  £1,440. 

Tillage  on  mountain  farms  has  not  been  retarded  by  want  of  roads.  Formerly  the  want  of 
roads  prevented  the  employment  of  labourers,  the  conveyance  of  lime,  fuel,  & c.,  but  this  is  not 


Roads, 

Leinster. 
County  Meath. 

Examinations 
taken  by 
John  Power,  Esq. 
Francis  Sadleir,  Esq. 

Bar.  Moyfenragh , 
Lower. 


Queen’s  County. 

Baronies  Mary- 
borough, East 
and  West. 


Means  of  Convey- 
ance to  Market. 


tne  case  now.  . , , . . . 

The  inhabitants  of  mountain  districts,  so  far  from  having  resisted  the  making  ot,  have  always 
been  most  anxious  for,  good  and  additional  roads.  There  is  no  water  carriage  here ; but  the 
benefit  from  the  canal  at  Mountmellick  has  been  very  great  to  the  whole  surrounding  district 
of  country ; this  benefit  could  also  be  increased  with  profit  by  extending  the  canal  from  Mount- 
mellick to  Maryborough. 

« If  agricultural  schools  or  model  farms  could  be  established,  where  the  best  mode  of  culti-  Agricultural 
vation,  best  implements,  best  stock,  &c.  could  be  seen,  and  the  two  latter  bought  at  moderate  Schools, 
prices,  and  improved  bulls,  rams,  and  stallions  let  out  to  farmers,  where  also  their  sons  could 
go  for  a year  or  two  to  learn  the  improved  style  of  farming;  such  establishments  would  be 
most  beneficial  to  landlords,  tenants,  and  labourers,  and  to  the  country  at  large.” 

This  was  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses,  and  other  persons  of  all  classes,  whether  landlords  or 
tenants,  to  whom  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner  spoke  on  the  subject  in  going  round 
the  two  baronies,  and  they  considered  that  nothing  could  conduce  so  much  to  improve  agricul- 
ture, and  to  rouse  the  rural  community  to  exertion,  and  the  adoption  of  a better  system, 
both  in  cultivation  and  their  general  habits. 

There  are  not  a sufficient  number  of  resident  proprietors  or  agents  in  this  barony  who  attend 
to  and  encourage  these  improvements  to  render  such  establishments  unnecessary.  And  all  those 
who  could  be  consulted,  expressed  their  utmost  readiness  to  co-operate  in  every  way  to  establish, 
support,  and  encourage  such  institutions,  and  their  anxious  desire  for  their  establishment. 

“Would  the  farmers  avail  themselves  generally  of  such  institutions;  or  are  their  prejudices 
so  strong  for  old  habits,  and  against  the  practices  and  farmers  of  other  countries,  as  t o render 
them  almost  or  entirely  useless?” — “ Certainly,”  “ No  doubt  of  it,”  were  the  answers  of  all ; 
the  farmers,  especially  the  younger  ones,  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  such  advantages, 
and  the  best  mode  of  overcoming  their  prejudices  would  be  by  thus  showing  them  the  new 
system  of  agriculture  in  actual  operation  among  themselves. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  IS. 

The  roads  leading  to  the  market  towns  are  generally  good,  but  some  of  the  chief  ones  have 
this  year  been  greatly  neglected,  and  are  now  in  a very  bad  state,  which  some  of  the  witnesses 
and  others  attributed  to  a petty  party  feeling  on  the  part,  of  some  of  the  grand  jury  that 
induces  them  not  to  give  fair  play  to  the  new  system.  The  improvement  that  has  taken 

place  of  late  years  in  roads  and  drays  enables  a horse  to  take  nearly  double  the  weight  to 
market  now  that  he  could  20  years  ago,  the  usual  load  for  one  horse  being  then  from  12  to 
15  cwt.,  and  now  about  25  cwt.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the  farmers  or  the 
landlords  have  derived  the  greater  benefit  from  this  improvement,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  has  assisted  to  keep  up  rents. 

The  amount  expended  on  the  roads  of  this  barony  was,  last  year,  £572.  7s.  9 d.  The  average 
expense  may  be  stated  at  about  £600  per  annum.  The  average  cess  per  acre  is  2s.  2d.  per 
annum.  The  total  amount  of  assessments  on  the  barony  for  county  rate  was,  last  year, 
£1,441. 12s.  3 d.,  but  the  usual  average  is  several  hundred  pounds  higher. 

There  is  no  general  necessity  for  opening  new  roads. 

The  extension  of  the  Royal  Canal  to  Mountmellick  was  finished  about  five  years  ago,  and 
has  been  productive  of  great  benefit  to  the  town  and  neighbouring  districts.  The  profit  of 
any  further  extension  would  probably  not  repay  the  expenditure. 

The  making  of  the  canal  here  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  rate  of  wages  for  one  or  two 
years  after  it  had  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  labourers  it  attracted,  but  this  has 
now  entirely  disappeared. 

Captain  Tibeaudo,  Mr.  Shane,  Mr.  John  Dillon,  Mr.  Millner,  and  all  the  other  witnesses, 
as  well  as  all  the  persons  whom  the  Assistant  Commissioners  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting, 
considered  that  the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools  or  model  farms,  where  the  best  mode 
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of  cultivation,— the  best  implements  and  stock,  &c.,  could  be  seen,  and  the  two  latter  bought 
moderate  prices,— where  bulls,  rams,  and  stallions  of  the  most  approved  breeds,  would  1 
accessible  to  farmers,  on  reasonable  terms,  and  where  their  sons  could  go  to  learn  the  improve.? 
style  of  farming,  would  be  productive  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  proprietors,  farmers,  labour 
ers,  and  the  whole  community,  and  that  nothing  would  be  so  likely  to  improve  agriculture  ) 
to  excite  a spirit,  emulation,  enterprise,  and  increased  industry  among  all  classes  of  the  rur".! 
population.  rai 

There  are  one  or  two  resident  proprietors  who  have  introduced  an  improved  system  f 
agriculture  upon  their  own  demesnes  ; but  the  practice  is  confined  to  the  land  which  they  hold 
in  their  own  hands ; as  it  is  done  for  their  own  gratification  or  emolument,  much  more  than  f a 
the  sake  of  example  to  others,  it  does  not  diminish  the  necessity  for  such  establishments  AIT 
the  witnesses  and  other  persons  who  were  consulted  expressed  their  readiness  to  assist  and  co 
operate  for  such  an  object,  and  their  conviction  that  all  the  landed  proprietors  and  lar 
farm em  would  entertain  the  same  feeling  ; every  one  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  so  far 
from  entertaining  prejudices  against  improved  practices  in  agriculture,  the  farmers  would  be 
delighted  to  see  such  an  institution  among  them,  and  most  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  it 
advantages. 


County  Wicklow  For  the  Names  °ft,l°se  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  pp.  19,  20. 

— — All  the  roads  throughout  the  country  are  generally  good.  A horse  can  now  convey  three 

Bar.  Talbotstoivn,  times  the  quantity  of  produce  to  market  that  he  could  20  years  ago,  from  the  improvement  in 
Upper'  both  roads  and  carts,  but  chiefly  in  roads.  The  improvement  has  operated  greatly  to  the 
Means  of  Convey-  benefit  of  both  tenants  and  landlords,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  it  has  contributed  to 
ance  to  Market.  maintain  rents  at  their  present  high  rates,  and  even  in  some  cases  to  increase  them. 

The  amount  expended  on  roads  in  this  barony  was,  in  1830,  £1,051,  in  1831  £1,059,  in  1832 
£1,251,  in  1833  £1,013,  in  1834  £1,019.  The  total  amount  of  annual  assessment  on  the 
barony  for  county  rate  was,  in  1830  £2,061,  in  1831  £1,914,  in  1832  £2,156,  in  1833  £2  630 
in  1834  £2198. 


The  opening  new  roads  and  improving  cross  roads  would  most  decidedly  add  to  the  value 
of  the  land ; this  is  wanted  in  many  places.  The  tillage  of  mountain  farms  has  in  many 
places  been  prevented  from  the  want  of  roads,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  districts 
are  most  desirous  that  .such  improvements  should  be  made. 

There  is  no  water  carriage  in  this  district ; it  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  country  in 
several  directions,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  repay  the  interest  of  the  outlay  of 
capital. 

Agricultural  “ If  agricultural  schools  or  model  farms  could  be  established,  whei'e  the  best  mode  of  culti- 

Schools.  vation,  the  best  implements,  the  best  stock,  &c.  could  be  seen,  and  the  two  latter  bought  at 

moderate  prices,  and  improved  bulls,  rams,  and  stallions  let  out  to  farmers,  where  also* their 
sons  could  go  for  a year  or  two  to  learn  the  improved  style  of  farming ; would  such  establish- 
ments be  very  beneficial  to  landlords,  tenants,  and  labourers,  and  to  the  country  at  large?” 

All  the  witnesses  present,  and  the  proprietors,  farmers,  and  others  to  whom  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  spoke  on  the  subject,  thought  that  such  establishments  would  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  whole  community ; and  that  nothing  could  tend  more  to  improve 
agriculture,  and  to  raise  the  moral  standard  of  the  rural  population,  by  excitincr  their  emu- 
lation, encouraging  industry,  and  disseminating  knowledge.  There  is  not  at  present  a single 
proprietor  or  agent  in  the  barony  whose  attention  to  and  encouragement  of  these  improve- 
ments supplies  the  place  of  such  an  institution ; but  it  was  thought  that  both  proprietors  and 
farmers,  and  even  many  persons  not  connected  with  agriculture,  would  gladly  co-operate  to 
establish  and  support  such  institutions.  The  farmers  would  also  avail  themselves,  the  younger 
part  with  great  eagerness,  of  such  an  advantage,  and,  even  if  any  of  the  more  ignorant  and 
obstinate  should  still  feel  a strong  prejudice  against  the  improvements  of  other  countries,  the 
most  likely  way  to  overcome  it  would  be  thus  to  bring  these  new  practices  into  practical  ope- 
ration before  them,  to  show  them  its  superiority,  and  that  it  was  as  applicable  to  their  own 
soil  and  climate  as  to  those  of  the  countries  from  which  it  was  imported. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  21. 


The  roads  towards  the  market  towns  of  Ennistymon  and  Ennis  are  in  good  repair,  and  in  a 
good  line.  The  Scotch  carts  are  general  through  the  barony ; they  were  introduced  when 
the  roads  began  to  be  improved.  A much  greater  weight  can  now  be  conveyed,  and  at  a 
taxen  dv  much  more  rapid  pace,  than  15  years  ago.  20  cwt.  is  now  the  common  load  for  a horse  to 
W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq.  formerly  it  was  Only  7 or  8 cwt.,  and  the  usual  pace  not  half  so  rapid.  There  is  no 

T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq.  doubt  that  the  improvement  of  conveyance  has  operated  greatly  to  benefit  both  farmers  and 
~ landlords.  If  the  improvement  had  not  been  made,  the  present  rents  could  not  be  kept  up. 

Bar.  Lor conroe.  Rents  have  generally  risen,  owing  to  such  improvement,  although  corn  and  meat  have  been 
Means  of  Convey-  However,  the  benefit  has  been  mutual  to  both  landlord  and  tenant;  no  decisive 

ance  to  Market.  opinion  can  be  given  as  to  which  of  the  two  has  profited  the  most.  Mr.  Moran  says  that  the' 
income  from  land  has  increased  in  the  parish  of  Kilmanaheen  since  1822,  when  the  roads 
began  to  be  much  improved.  This  is  owing  to  the  increase  of  tillage  and  the  facilities  of 
bringing  manure.  Every  farmer  has  now  a cart  to  draw  sea-sand  and  sea-weed  to  his  land. 
Before  there  were  none  kept  or  used  for  that  purpose.  Dean  Stac/cpole  states  that  a visible 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  this  barony  within  the  last  20  years,  not  only  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  but  in  the  value  of  the  ground : in  illustration  of  the  latter  fact,  he 
stated  an  instance  of  a property  which,  50  years  ago,  the  proprietor  farmed  out  at  £150  for 
the  first  year,  £200  for  the  second  year,  £300  for  the  third  year;  it  is  now  producing  a 
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£1  500  or  £2,000  a-year.  This  is  attributed  in  a great  degree  to  the  new  facilities 

n<r  manure  to’ the  land  in  question,  the  increased  number  of  roads,  &c.  The  ex- 

in  a year  on  the  roads  of  the  barony  amounted  to  £2,267.  17 s.— -(Baronial 

Wiurtm-  \ The  assessment  on  the  barony  for  county  use  amounted  in  the  whole  for  one 

fl724  1L?  5 U.  There  are  several  places  where  short  cross  roads  would  be  very 
CfieiS-  ’but  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  are  any  considerable  new  lines  very  much  wanted 
Mr  Ttfiln  savs  that  in  Kilmanaheen  parish  a new  cross  road  of  about  two  miles  in  length 
1 1,1  lie  verv  useful  to  shorten  the  distance  which  the  holders  of  many  farms  now  are 

\°W  to  travel  with  their  sand  and  limestone.  They  now  go  a circuit  of  double  the  distance 
, -T  :R  necessary.  Mr.  Thynne  says  that  in  Kilshany  parish  there  are  two  severe  hills 
which  might  be  escaped  by  making  about  60  perches  of  new  road.  Mr.  Daly  says  that  in 
Kilmanaheen  parish  there  are  some  thousand  acres  of  mountain  land  to  which  a 

most  necessary  manure,  but  at  present  it  cannot  be  conveyed  there  without  great  d 


Kilmanaheen  parish  there  are  some  thousand  acres  of  mountain  land  to  which  sea-sand  is  a 
mnst  necessary  manure,  but  at  present  it  cannot  be  conveyed  there  without  great  difficulty  on 
account  of  the  badness  of  the  road.  A new  line  might  be  made  which  would  save  three 
miles  and  loads  of  manure,  at  least  double  the  weight  at  present  carried,  could  be  then 
brought  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  land  in  question.  Mr.  Thynne  says  that  in  Kilshany 
SI  he  thinks  a road  leading  from  Carrolkaly  to  the  church  of  Kilshany  is  very  much 
wanted  The  new  piece  of  ground  would  not  be  above  half  a mile  in  length.  It  was  com- 
ulained  that  at  present  corpses  for  burial  are  often  prevented  being  brought  to  that  church 
nr  obliged  to  be  carried  far  round  in  consequence  of  there  being  a ford  to  be  crossed,  which 
would  be  avoided  if  a new  road  as  described  were  made.  The  tillage  on  the  mountains  has 
always  increased  as  soon  as  roads  were  made ; there  are  some  districts  which  would  still  be 
benefited  by  additional  cross  roads  of  small  lengths,  and  wherever  made  land  would  be 
brought  into  tillage.  The  want  of  roads  has  no  doubt  in  some  degree  prevented  the  employ- 
ment of  labourers,  but  the  barony  is  now  pretty  well  provided  with  roads;  every  new  one 
hitherto  has  done  wood.  The  inhabitants  of  mountain  districts  have  always  expressed  them- 
selves very  glad  of  the  making  of  new  roads : in  fact,  the  only  opposition  to  new  roads  has 
been  an  objection  to.pay  the  necessary  taxes  for  the  purpose.  No  canal  has  been  made  m the 
barony.  The  only  canal  ever  talked  of  was  one  of  two  miles  long  from  Enmstymon  to  the 
sea,  where  a new  pier  is  partly  made.  A number  of  strangers  were  brought  into  L.scannon 
to  build  a pier,  which  has  been  discontinued,  and  upwards  of  20  now  remain  looking  for  other 
work;  in  all  other  public  undertakings  the  work  has  been  done  by  the  county  labourers. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  22. 

There  is  only  one  market  town,  Cahirciveen,  and  the  roads  to  it  from  all  sides  are  in  good 
repair.  Many  new  roads  have  been  made  within  the  last  20  years.  Very  good  carts  are 
used  : much  better  than  20  years  ago.  Formerly  6 cwt.  was  a good  load  lor  a horse,  now 
they  take  20  cwt.  These  improvements  have  benefited  every  class  in  the  coqnty.  Rent  has 
increased,  especially  where  new  land  has  been  brought  into  tillage.— {O'Leary,  Walsh, 

Opening  new  roads,  and  improving  cross  roads,  would  add  very  much  to  the  value  of  land. 
Mr.  Charles  O’Connell,  Mr.  James  O’Connell,  Mr.  Mahony,  and  others,  are  making  new 

roads  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  estates.— ( Walsh.) When  the  new  road  from  here  to 

Glenlig  was  made,  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  hill  left  their  cabins  and  built  new  ones  along 
the  new  road  sides.  The  same  has  taken  place  with  every  other  new  road  that  has  been 

made.  ! 1 rpi 

No  part  could  have  its  tillage  more  improved  than  this  barony  by  roads.  I he  extensive 
use  of  the  great  manures  of  the  district,  sea-weed  and  sea-sand,  quite  depends  on  the  means 
of  carriage.  At  present  they  are  carried  on  women’s  backs.  The  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tain districts  are  most  anxious  to  have  roads  cut  through  their  farms.  No  water  carriage  has 
ever  been  made  in  this  barony.  The  labourers  who  have  been  employed  on  roads  and  piers 
were  men  of  this  county. — ( O'Leary , Walsh.) 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  22. 

« Roads  to  market  towns  are  direct  and  in  good  repair ; they  have  been  much  improved  in 
the  last  three  years.” — (Messrs.  Twiss,  Powell,  Sealy.) “ Immediately  on  the  improve- 

ment of  roads  the  new  carts  were  introduced,  and  are  now  the  only  ones  in  use.  ^ One  horse 
formerly  took  7 or  8 cwt.  of  butter  to  Cork,  now  27  cwt.  is  a common  load.” — (Messrs. 
Meredith,  Sealy,  Powell.) “ A great  deal  of  produce  was  conveyed  on  horseback  for- 

merly; now  it  is  very  uncommon,  except  in  parts  of  the  hills  where  roads  have  not  yet  been 
made,  or  where  the  quantity  a farmer  has  to  send  to  market  does  not  amount  to  above  a 

horse-load  or  two.” — (Messrs.  Twiss,  Sealy.) The  improvement  of  conveyance  has 

operated  greatly  to  benefit  farmers  and  landlords.  If  the  times  had  not  been  sinking  rent 

would  certainly  have  increased ; where  new  lands  have  been  brought  into  cultivation,  by 
means  of  new  roads,  rents  have  increased  to  a great  extent.  (Messrs.  Twiss,  Scaly, 

Powell.) It  is  stated  that  “ the  benefit  of  new  roads  has  been  both  to  landlords  and 

tenants.”  , , 

“ The  amount  annually  expended  on  roads  in  the  barony  has  varied  since  1821  from 
£433  to  £1,842.”— (Mr.  Chute,  high  constable.)— Relative  to  the  advantages  which 
might  be  expected  to  follow  from  additional  new  roads  it.  is  said,  “ A road  from  Castle  Island 
to  Listowell  would  pass  through  a great  chain  of  mountains,  much  of  which  could  be  cul- 
tivated. The  old  line  of  roads  is  so  steep  that  a horse  cannot  draw  above  7 cwt. ; another 
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through  Williamstown  to  Castle  Island,  through  the  Crown  lands,  is  making,  and  will 
bn"g  ad  th»  land  “>»"g  'ts  edges  into  cultivation."— (Messrs.  Twin,  Powell ) “ 

Mr.  Turns  says  “Among  the  recently  made  roads  which  have  promoted  cultivatk 
and  improvement  ofland,  I can  mention  the  Limerick  and  Newcastle  road,  which  was  m J 
about  19  years  ago  through  a line  of  hills  that  were  almost  entirely  uncultivated  anTl  , 

W 1 gSZ  I,.  ? " ”Se  •St°Ck.  fa,'mS'  Th°  la,,d  al°"?  the  oou,'se  of  the  road  has  baan  rapidly  comli 

T.N  cultivation  since  it  was  opened  ; much  of  the  land  is  occupied  as  tillage  Ws  ? 8 

siclerable  pieces  of  the  low  richer  ground  have  also  been  limed  since  the  road  was  made  1 

R—  converted  into  meadows,  to  produce  hay  for  dry  stock  and  dairy  cows,  which  were  fn,’  , 
very  badly  supplied  with  winter  fodder.  The  same  has  taken  place  on  the  road  bet™  ' 7 
— Killarney  and  Tralee,  which  has  been  opened  about  two  years.  Large  quantities  of  lime  6611 
now  being  carried  along  it  to  use  in  bringing  into  cultivation  the  mountain  land  which  vJ* 
formerly  a coarse  wet  pasture,  keeping  very  little  stock.  The  same  effect  has  followed  IP 
opening  of  every  new  road  across  the  hills;  but  branches  out  of  those  roads  are  nerfeetl 
necessary  to  enable  the  large  tracts  lying  between  them  to  be  improved  and  cultivated  ” ^ 

Mr .Powell  says  that  his  father  had  a lease  of  mountain  land  which,  from  the  fall  of  ti 
tunes,  he  must  have  given  up,  if  a road  had  not  been  made  through  the  property  TV 
enabled  him  to  bring  the  land  into  cultivation,  and  to  create  for  himself  a valuable  interest;!! 
the  farm.  “ Mountain  land  will  not  bear  corn  or  potatoes  without  lime,  and  wherever  r,-,-,,) 
have  been  made  tillage  has  immediately  followed.”—  (Messrs.  Powell,  Twiss  Sea/v  ) ™ 
Want  °t  roads  has,  of  course,  prevented  the  employment  of  labourers  in  various  wavs 
inhabitants  of  mountain  districts  are  most  anxious  for  roads.  Those  of  them  who  had  les 
have  been  great  gamers  from  new  roads : they  all  formerly  paid  to  the  county  roads  witEt 
being  able  to  keep  carts  on  their  farms,  and  therefore  without  deriving  any  benefit  from  fl, 

roads  which  they  were  assessed  to  support.”-(Mr.  Twiss.) It  is  stated  that  no  can,! 

has  been  made  or  river  rendered  navigable  here;  a short  ship  canal  is  now  making  at  Tr>W 
to  improve  the  safety  of  the  harbour.  ° at  Ildlee 

Relative  to  employment  afforded  by  public  works,  it  is  said,  « A large  number  of  str-m™ 
labourers  have  come  into  this  barony  to  labour  on  public  works ; at  present  these  works  JL 
still  employing  tLem  In  the  neighbouring  distric^extensive  mines  Lo  worked,  anJ then 
&""erfand°neid  the . ^bourers  remained  for  some  years,  and  produced  considerable 
distress  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  until  they  gradually  disappeared.”  b 

For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  pp.  23,  24. 
CountyLimerick.  It  is  stated  the  roads  here  are  good  and  insufficient  quantity ; and  also  thlt  “ the  carts 
°f~  g Sd  80  ’ -nnd  hT  been  much  imProved  within  the  last  15  years.”— (Mr.  Condon 
above  “ av1erage.20cwt-  Twenty  years  a^o  one  hlse  wouid  nottv 

- CoJLX  bX)  °Wmg'  P y lmpr0Ted  r0adS,and  partly,°  better  “rta”-(Mr. 

,„Jhe  “'rroyemeats  ™ conveyance,  have,  of  course,  benefited  both  farmers  and  land 
S r Tt  ° am7i“t  exPendc|1.  ks‘  year,  on  the  roads  of  the  barony,  was  £1,647.— (Barmial 
Collector.)-  -The  average  cess  per  acre  is  about  2s.  It  is  stated,  as  illustrative  of  the 
benefits  following  from  new  roads,  that  Mr.  Keating  made  a road  soiie  years  am  in  <31 1 

wW Vue  WAS  searee^tCMi  bo  ‘"Tl  b“f  * T commuaica,ioa  *om  an  extenfive  diSict; 
tie  ?urf  had  toT EawE  og  apa  . aaJ  9“aa%-  Till  that  road  was  made 

turt  had  to  be  earned  on  womens  backs  over  ground  mpassable  to  wheels  All  the 
mountain  m Shamd  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and  every  road  made  throuoh  it  would  L-L" 
fiesh  land  into  tillage  All  the  roads  through  it  are  bounded  by  lines  of  cultivated  land  ° 

A road  was  begun  three  years  ago,  from  Glinn  to  Abbeyfeale;  though  R^^Sshed  ' 
cultivation  has  already  began  as  far  as  it  is  passable,  and  lime-kilns  ar/built  and  building  on 
on  the  w ground  mi=ht  be  s“  “ 

ro»“sr:  wSrr4Thair'ag6hf  brn  PrOTentad  »■>  'mountain  farms  by  want  of 

Slage  Jong  it”  ” mKle  lhr0U8h  ,he  m°Unt°in’  “ always  produce/  a line  of 

at  “Jt.  btirtkEh06”  ma<le  ”eaVAdare,  which  now  enables  turf  to  be  brought  into  that  town 

SiS  Tll  tfwhioEre  i g|  Rat,hkeal,!  ‘«rf.  sca-weed  and  sea-sand  for  manure,  coal,  and 
dima’nd  at NewJ  e 7 E a”d  m mu*  demand'  Tha  aa™  articles  are  dear,  arU  in 
toLiWiek  wElff  tb  0“  t con,vey  produce  from  those  places  direct  by  water  carriage 
~N ZZtvuhteZtT**? “^/’-(Messrs. Dal’J-  O'BriJ, Shine,  &c. &!) 

No  great  pubhc  woiks  have  been  earned  on  here.”— (Messrs.  Deely,  Brown,  See.) 


Bar.  Conello, 
Lower. 

Means  of  Convey- 
ance to  Market. 


Bar.  Coshlea. 


Means  of  Convey- 
ance to  Market. 


For  the  Namee  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  25. 
suffer” trErbeEif-  t0  °f  -tlle  Prodl,ce  of  the>r  farms,  the  people  of  this  district 

SfXlavs^ 


Ml-  ylf/am  o cttxrct  tVnif  f-u  “convenience  from  the  wretched  state  of  the  roads  in  many  parts, 
mtket  town  “Fr*  r-°ad  1fad‘”g  OUt  of  the  P"™*®  of  Ballinlanders  and  Darra  to  tile 
saJeuJXs  to  F " ra  indirect,  and  kept  in  very  bad  repair;  that  the  road  from  the 
same  parishes  to  Feimoy,  whtch  would  be  a useful  market  to  thorn,  is  so  hilly,  and  in  so  bad 
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a line,  that  it  is  impracticable  with  a common  load,  so  that  these  parishes  are  quite  cut  off 
from  the  advantages  which,  under  other  circumstances,  Fermoy  would  afford  them.  He  adds 
that  he  understands  Mr.  Stokes,  an  engineer  employed  by  Government,  expressed  a strong 
opinion  that  the  proper  line  between  Limerick  and  Cork  would  pass  through  those  parishes, 
and  was  most  necessary  to  give  the  inhabitants  a fair  outlet  for  their  produce. 

Mr.  Russell  says  “ that  the  bye-road  from  Kilmallock  to  Buttevant  is  kept  in  such  a 
bad  state  of  repair  that  its  use  is  much  lessened.  The  produce  and  manure  of  many  farms 
would  naturally  pass  along  it,  but  at  present  it  is  almost  impossible  for  carts  to  carry  loads 
on  it.”  The  old  Irish  car  is  still  used  on  the  hilly  land,  and  on  some  of  the  hilly  roads, 
but  the  Scotch  cart  is  much  more  in  general  use.  Since  the  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  as  to  roads  in  some  parts,  and  the  far  greater  improvement  in  the  construction  of 
drays,  carts,  &c.,  much  more  can  now  be  conveyed  by  a single  horse  than  formerly  on  the 
best  roads ; a horse  can  now  draw  a ton  weight,  whereas  about  20  years  ago  10  cwt.  was  con- 
sidered a full  load.  In  part  of  Effin  parish  Mr.  Russell  states  “ that  the  roads  are  so  bad, 
that  the  holders  of  some  farms,  when  they  want  to  bring  their  produce  to  market,  are  obliged 
to  have  it.  conveyed  in  small  loads  along  the  bye-ways,  to  deposit  them  at  his  lodge,  in  the 
care  of  his  gate-keeper,  until  they  have  in  two  or  three  journeys  made  up  as  much  as  to 
fill  a cart,  which  could  be  drawn  from  thence,  as  the  road  is  good.”  It  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Adams  that  “ in  Ballinlanders  parish  the  holders  of  some  farms  cannot  carry  above  one-third 
of  a load  of  limestone  or  of  calcarious  gravel  to  their  land,  on  account  of  the  bad  state  of  the 
roads.”  Any  improvement  that  may  have  taken  place  in  point  of  conveyance  has  benefitted 
both  farmers  and  landlords,  and,  were  it  not  for  this  degree  of  improvement,  the  rents  must 
have  fallen.  The  amount  said  to  be  expended  on  the  roads  of  the  barony  in  1835,  was 
£1,486.  10s.  The  total  amount  of  assessment  on  the  barony  for  county  rate  in  1835  was 
£2,724.  2s.  8 d.  The  opening  of  some  new  roads,  and  improving  the  cross  roads,  would 
mutually  serve  both  the  landlord  and  the  farmers  of  this  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  parishes  : 
Ballinlanders  and  Darra  are  much  in  want  of  a road  to  the  market  town  of  Fermoy,  and  the 
parishes  of  Kilmallock  and  Bruree  would  be  benefitted  by  a road  being  opened  from  Glinfield 
mills  to  the  lime-kiln  of  Tankerstown.  The  following  fact  will  tend  to  show  the  benefit  which 
mountain  farms  would  derive  from  having  roads  made  through  them.  On  one  large  property 
a private  road  has  been  made  into  a mountainous  district  for  about  a mile,  and  the  land 
on  both  sides  has  in  consequence  thereof  been  brought  into  cultivation.  In  the  parishes  of 
Kilfinnan  and  Darra  the  same  good  effect  was  immediately  produced  by  the  opening  of  a road, 
and  a large  quantity  of  manure  has  been  brought  along  it  to  the  new  land.  In  Ardpatrick  parish 
there  is  a great  want  of  roads  to  the  bogs.  The  mountains  Cullane,  Ardwallan,  and  Ballybrian, 
are  all  reclaimable,  and  all  require  roads  before  they  can  be  brought  into  cultivation.  Mr. 
Adams  says  “ that  in  Ballygarry  parish  one  of  the  principal  farms  has  no  road  to  it,  except 
along  the  bed  of  a river,  and  that  the  proprietor  complains  that  he  is  unable  to  improve  his 
estate,  or  to  bring  manure  to  it,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a road ; that  the  tenant  of  the 
farm  is  at  this  moment  threatening  to  pull  up  a causeway  which  has  been  formed  in  the  river 
course,  for  the  security  of  a new  bridge,  because  it  renders  his  only  road  along  the  bed  of  the 
stream  so  slippery  as  to  make  it  nearly  impassable.”  The  inhabitants  of  mountain  districts 
do  not  resist  the  making  of  roads,  apprehending  that  higher  rents  might  be  therefore  charged ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  inclined  to  favour  them.  There  is  no  water-carriage  in  the  barony, 
nor  has  there  been  any  projected.  There  has  been  no  increase  of  labourers  in  consequence  of 
any  public  work  in  this  district,  nor  have  any  strangers  come  in  for  the  purpose. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  26. 

The  roads  in  the  barony  are  good.  “ We  can  draw  much  more  than  formerly;  in  1816  the 
new  eye-wheels  were  introduced  in  the  place  of  block-wheels,  and  horses,  which  used  to 

draw  9 cwt.,  can  now  draw  a ton. — ( Whelan , &c.) The  improvement  of  conveyance  has 

operated  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  farmers  and  landlords.  It  acted,  with  other  causes,  in 
raising  rent ; but  an  increase  of  rent  cannot,  in  any  one  particular  instance,  be  traced  to  it 
alone.  A want  of  roads  has  not  been  felt  in  any  way.  There  is  no  water-carriage.  No 
great  public  works  have  been  undertaken  in  this  barony. 

A great  improvement  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  within  a few  years,  in  agricultural  im- 
plements. 

Iron  ploughs  are  in  general  use.  The  harrows  are  of  an  efficient  kind,  though  few  in 
number.  The  proper  culture  of  land,  however,  is  not.  much  prevented,  because  the  small 
farmers  lend  them  one  to  another,  or  borrow  from  a larger  occupier.  Rollers  are  not  com- 
monly possessed  by  farmers,  but  they  also  are  borrowed.  The  carts  are  of  a light  descrip- 
tion, with  spoked  wheels  and  iron  axles,  and  well  suited  to  their  work.  The  scythes  are 
straight-handled,  and  rather  clumsy,  and  force  the  mower  into  an  inconvenient  posture.  The 
general  want  of  woodland  prevents  him  from  having  a choice  of  conveniently-formed  scythe- 
«les-  This  may  perhaps  be  one  reason  that  mowing  by  task-work  is  paid  for  almost  at 
the  English  price,  which  is  not  at.  all  the  case  in  other  kinds  of  task-work.  Long-handled 
spades  and  shovels  are  in  universal  use.  Those  farmers  who  have  been  in  England  acknow- 
ledge that  more  work,  of  some  descriptions,  would  be  done  with  an  English  spade  and  shovel 
than  with  their  own ; but  the  latter  are  more  convenient  in  working  potato-beds,  which  is  the 
most  common  mode  of  growing  potatoes. 


2 Z Z Z 


Roads. 

Munster. 
County  Limerick. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Coslilea, 


County  Tipperary. 
Bar.  Middlethird. 


Means  of  Convey- 
ance to  Market. 


Agricultural  Imple- 
ments. 
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Roads. 

Munster. 
County  Waterford. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

W.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 
T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Bar.  Decies  with- 
out Drum. 


Means  of  Convey- 
ance to  Market. 


Bar.  Middlethird. 


Means  of  Convey- 
ance to  Market. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination , vide  p.  27. 

The  roads  to  the  market  town,  from  all  parts  of  the  barony,  are,  generally  speaking,  direct 
and  in  good  repair.  The  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  roads  has  led  to  the  use  of 
improved  carts ; there  is  hardly  one  of  the  old  block-wheel  carts  to  be  seen.  The  improve 
ments  have  rendered  it  possible  to  convey  a greater  quantity  with  a single  horse  than  for- 
merly. The  common  carriers  now  take  loads  of  from  18  to  25  cwt. ; formerly  from  5 to  8 cwt 
was  a full  load.  The  improvements  in  conveyance  have  operated  greatly  to  the  benefit  botli 
of  farmers  and  landlords.  Mr.  Boate  says,  “ Five  years  ago  there  was  no  road  into  the  dis- 
trict- called  the  Old  Parish,  and  nothing  could  be  conveyed  to  or  from  it  but  on  horses’  backs 
It  was  impossible,  under  such  circumstances,  to  bring  that  land  into  cultivation,  as  no  lime 
sea-sand,  or  other  manure,  could  be  taken  to  it.  A cart  now  brings  there  15 cwt.  per  load' 
and  the  benefit  to  the  occupiers  of  the  ground  may  easily  be  conceived.  No  part  was  more 
benefitted  by  a new  road  than  this  district.  It  was  mountainous  and  uncultivated,  but,  imme- 
diately on  the  road  being  made,  cultivation  commenced.  The  whole  side  of  a hill,  which 
a few  years  ago,  was  moor,  is  now  bearing  corn.  It  is  good  arable  land,  and  produces 
very  good  wheat. 

With  respect  to  the  effect  on  rent  it  is  said,  “ No  doubt  rent  has  been  assisted  by  the  new 
and  good  roads;  if  the  roads  had  not  been  made  rents  must  have  fallen  much  more  than 
they  have  done.  The  whole  country  has  been  benefitted.  The  port  of  Dungarvan  feels  it 
very  much,  especially  in  the  greatly-increased  quality  of  culm  that  is  now  imported,  and 
the  greater  amount  of  produce  exported.  The  amount  of  benefit  derived  by  landlords  from 
improvements  depends  on  the  length  of  leases.  It  is  greater  in  those  cases  where  he  has  power 
to  raise  the  rents.” 

With  respect  to  new  lines  of  road  which  might  be  beneficial  it  is  said,  “ There  are  in  this 
barony  a great  number  of  new  roads  lately  made,  or  making,  and  we  cannot  name  any  new 
line  that  is  particularly  wanted.”  Mr.  Boate  says,  “ A new  road  is  much  wanted  from  the 
causeway  of  Dungarvan  bridge,  towards  the  parish  of  Kilgobinet.  At  present  the  people 
coming  from  that  parish,  and  the  mountain  district  at  the  back  of  it,  to  Dungarvan,  which 
is  the  principal  market  town,  have  to  make  a circuit  of  three  miles  (the  new  road  would  not 
be  above  two  miles)  in  length. 

Part  of  a road  which  was  projected  has  been  made  in  . that  direction  ; but  it  is  not  now  being 
proceeded  with.  Tillage  in  mountain  districts,  the  conveyance  of  manure,  and,  of  course,  the 
employment  of  labourers,  were  formerly  prevented  by  want  of  roads ; but  the  witnesses 
do  not  know  of  any  district  in  which  carriage  of  manure  is  at  present  prevented  from  the 
same  cause. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  were  always  in  favour  of  having  roads  made.  Some  of 
them  objected  at  first  to  the  roads  being  brought  through  their  own  grounds,  but  never 
to  having  them  made  through  the  district.  No  inland  water-carriage  has  been  opened  in  the 
barony.  Mr.  Hely  says,  " A canal  is  now  making  in  Dungarvan  parish,  of  about  two  miles 
in  length.  The  principal  object  of  it  is  to  lay  dry  a large  marsh,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
drain  will  act  as  a canal,  by  which  sea-sand  may  be  brought  to  assist  in  cultivating  the  land 
that  will  be  laid  dry.  The  witnesses  cannot  point  out  any  new  line  on  which  water-carriage 
might  be  opened  with  profit. 

It  has  not  happened  in  the  country  parts  that  the  number  of  labourers  has  been  increased 
permanently  by  public  works.  When  the  bridge  at  Dungarvan  was  finished  a number  of 
the  workmen  remained  in  the  town ; but  the  witness  cannot  say  that  any  particular  inconve- 
nience was  in  consequence  experienced. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  pp.  28,  29. 

The  roads  to  the  market  town  are  direct,  and  in  good  repair;  there  are  sufficient  roads  in  all 
parts  of  the  barony;  the  improved  cars  and  drays  have  been  in  common  use  for  15  years.  A 
horse  now  conveys  above  double  the  weight  that  it  would  formerly;  20  years  ago  6 cwt.  was 
a common  load — now  the  regular  load  is  from  10  to  20  cwt.  The  improvements  in  conveyance 
have  been  of  great  benefit  both  to  the  farmers  and  the  landlords.  If  roads  had  not  been 
improved  the  rents  would  certainly  be  less;  but  we  think  the  benefit  is  equal  to  both  landlord 
and  tenant.  The  amount  expended  on  roads  in  the  barony  in  1834  was  £695.  16j.  9 hd- — 

(Mr.  Power,  High  Constable.) The  amount  of  assessment,  exclusive  of  the  rate  for  roads, 

was  £702.  1j.  8 d. — (Mr.  Power.) It  is  said  that  “ If  a cross  road  was  opened  from 

Adamstown  to  Poor’s  Noch,  a distance  of  about  one  mile  and  a half,  it  would  be  a great  benefit, 
but,  in  general,  there  is  a sufficient  number  of  roads  everywhere.”  No  canal  has  been  made 
in  the  barony.  The  river  Suir  runs  along  its  northern  boundary,  and  is  of  much;use  in  bringing 
limestone  and  other  articles  to  the  inhabitants.  A large  new  road  is  now  making  through  the 
barony,  and  gives  employment  to  labourers  who  came  from  other  countries  to  work  on  the  lines 
of  road  that  have  been  already  finished. 
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For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  29. 

“The  roads, ’’said  Mr.  Ingram,  “ are  in  good  repair,  and  improved ; they  are  double  as  good  as 
90  years  a^o.”  Mr.  Scott  said  that  “ a horse  can  carry  one  and  a half  as  much  now  as 
f -merlv.”  ° “The  amount  annually  expended  on  the  roads  and  bridges  of  the  barony  is  from 

£1  200  to  £1,500,  and  the  average  cess  per  acre  is  1.?.  Ad." — (Mr.  Atkinson.) “The  total 

f’unt  of  annual  assessments  on  the  barony  for  county  rate  is  from  £1,700  to  £2,000.” — (Mr. 

Atkinson.) There  have  been  no  public  works  carrying  on  in  the  barony  which  have  altered 

the  usual  number  of  labourers.  “ The  building  of  Gosford  Castle,”  said  Mr.  Bruce,  “ brought 
some  about  Market  Hill,  but  it  was  chiefly  the  tenants  who  got  the  work.” 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  30. 

The  by-roads  are  said  by  the  surveyor,  Mr.  Armstrong,  to  be  in  very  bad  repair;  in  conse- 
quence of  a system  of  jobbing  by  contract,  these  roads  have  not  come  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Armstrong,  as  the  contracts  have  not  yet  expired.  Where  the  roads  are  in  a proper 
state  one  horse  could  convey  nearly  double  the  quantity  that  he  could  if  the  roads  were  other- 
wise. Tillage  or  mountain  farms  have  not  been  retarded  in  this  district  from  the  want  of  roads, 
neither  has  the  absence  of  roads  prevented  the  employment  of  labourers  or  the  conveyance  of 
lime.  The  fear  of  having  their  rents  made  higher  has  not  induced  the  inhabitants  of  moun- 
tain districts  to  give  any  resistance  to  the  making  of  roads.  In  this  barony  there  is  no  water- 
carriage,  but  it  is  considered  that,  if  a mode  of  conveyance  by  water  were  established  here,  it 
would°be  productive  of  many  advantages.  There  is  no  public  work  of  any  importance  con- 
ducted in  this  district. 


Appendix  (F.) 


Roads. 

Ulster. 

County  Armagh. 

Examinations 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Binns,  Esq. 
James  O’Hea,  Esq. 

Bar.  Feios,  Lower. 


Means  of  Convey- 
ance to  Market. 

County  Cavan. 

Bars.  Louqhtee, 
Upper  and  Lower. 

Means  of  Convey- 
ance to  Market. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  31. 

The  hills  are  very  numerous,  but  the  roads  in  other  respects  are  good : it  was  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  they  were  far  better  than  20  years  since.  The  carts  too  are  in  general  very  good, 
and,  owing  to  late  improvements,  carry  more  produce  than  formerly.  One  horse  20  years  ago 

could  have  carried  only  from  8 to  10  cwt.  to  market ; he  could  now  convey  from  12  to  15  cwt.  

This  improvement,  in  conveyance  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  farmers.  “ I never,  however,  ]yjeans  0f  Convey 
heard  the  increase  of  rent  attributed  to  that  cause.” — ( Mackay .)  ance  to  Market. 

The  half-yearly  cess  on  each  acre  amounts  to  from  Is.  3 d.  to  Is.  6 d.  They  have  good 
roads  in  the  mountains;  they  have  fine  gravel  for  making  roads  there. — (Mackay.)  -There 

is  no  water-carriage  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  there  has  been  no  public  work  here  time 
out  of  mind. — (Mackay.) 


County  Down. 

Bar.  Iveagh, 
Upper. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  32. 

The  roads  in  this  barony  are  generally  good  and  convenient.  The  mode  of  conveyance  has  i3ar.  £ecafe. 

been  improved.  * The  car  formerly  in  use  carrried  about  9 or  10  cwt. ; the  carts  now  carry  — 

15  cwt. — (Mr.  Henry.) Though  the  means  of  conveyance  to  market  have  improved.  Means  of  Convey- 

and  rents  have  increased  at.  the  same  time,  the  alteration  of  rents  has  not  been  attributed  to  ance  01  ar  e * 
that. — (Mr.  Seed.) 

Out  of  the  baronial  assessment  mentioned  above,  amounting  to  £683.  19s.  10d.,  a sum  of 
£601.  7s.  2d.  was  laid  out  on  roads  in  the  barony ; the  remainder  was  for  collection.  The 
average  cess  per  acre  was  estimated  as  follows  : — The  number  of  statute  acres  in  the  barony', 
as  before  stated,  are  61,256a.  Ir.  22p.,  exclusive  of  water.  This,  divided  by  £601.  7s.  2 cl., 
leaves  for  each  acre  a half-yearly  assessment  of  2\d.,  or  nearly  5 d.  per  annum.  On  the  Irish  acre 
this  comes  to  nearly  8 d.  The  total  amount  of  annual  assessments  for  county  rate  presented 
for,  and  passed  to  be  raised  off  the  barony  of  Lecale,  spring  assize  1835,  is  £2,326.  0s.  l£d. 

There  has  been  no  impediment  to  the  tillage  of  mountain  farms  in  this  barony  from  the  want 
of  roads.  The  conveyance  of  manure  has  not  been  impeded.  No  instances  occurred  of  the 
inhabitants  of  mountain  districts  resisting  the  making  of  roads  under  the  impression  that  a 
higher  rent  would  be  demanded  of  them  for  the  ground  they  hold.  Having  inquired  as  to  the 
effect  of  public  works  on  the  number  of  labourers,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  were  in- 
formed that  a pier  was  finished  at  Ardglass  last  year ; about  100  labourers  had  been  employed 
at  it. 

To  the  inquiry  what  had  become  of  these  labourers  it  was  replied  that,  they  had  dispersed 
into  different  parts  of  the  country.  John  Keown,  who  was  himself  a labourer  on  this  pier, 
says,  “ About  40  out  of  the  100  were  men  from  Donaghadee,  and  when  the  work  was  over 
they  went  back  again.  There  were  a good  many  small  farmers’  sons  that  worked  through 
the  summer,  and,  when  the  harvest  came,  went  home  to  that,  and  so  there  were  about  40 
there,  and  half  of  these  were  from  the  parishes  round  about,  and  most  of  them  went  to  W hite- 
haven  and  to  Scotland,  and  there  are  21  or  22  ould  stagers  belonging  to  the  parish,  and  they 
are  here  to  the  good  still.”  Captain  Saunders,  who  presided  over  the  building  of  the  pier, 
gave  very  nearly  the  same  account  of  the  labourers’  dispersion,  but  remarked  that  the  families 
of  some  of  them  were  lingering  here  still. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  33. 


The  turnpike  and  principal  roads  are  kept  in  good  repair,  and  the  farmers  say  they'  get.  some 
benefit  from  this  fact ; “ but,  said  Mr.  Armstrong,  “ the  gentlemen  forget  the  mountains,  where 
the  roads  are  bad.”  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  use  of  improved  carts  or  drays  has  been  pre- 
vented by  the  badness  of  the  roads.  It  is  said  that  a greater  quantity  of  produce  by  one-half 
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Co.  Fermanagh. 
Bar.  Tyrkennedy. 
Means  of  Convey- 
ance to  Market. 
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Roads. 


Ulster. 

Co.  Fermanagh. 


Examinations 
taken  by 

Jonathan  Binns,  Esi 
James  O’Hea,  Esq, 


Bar.  Tyrkennedy. 
Co.  Monaghan. 


Bar.  Monaghan. 


Means  of  Convey- 
ance to  Market. 


County  Tyrone. 
Bar.  Omagh. 


Means  of  Convey- 
ance to  Market. 
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is  conveyed  with  one  horse  than  formerly,  nevertheless  the  tillage  and  improvement  of 
mountain  farms  has  been  impeded  for  want  of  good  roads.  No  such  thing  has  ever  occurred  as 
the  inhabitants  of  mountain  districts  resisting  the  making  of  roads,  lest  a higher  rent  should  b 
expected  from  them  for  the  land  they  hold ; on  the  contrary  they  would  be  very  glad  to  hay6 
them  improved.  No  water-carriage  has  been  opened  in  the  district. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  34. 

The  roads  to  market  towns  are  considerably  improved,  but  in  several  places  are  still  com- 
plained of.  In  the  hill  farm  carts  are  not  yet  in  general  use,  arising  in  part  from  want  of 
proper  roads.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  observed  that  much  improvement  has  been  made 
particularly  by  Mr.  Rose.  However,  it  was  stated  that  the  farmers  now  convey  from  14  cwt' 
to  20  cwt.  Twenty  years  ago  the  quantity  was  only  6 cwt.  or  7 cwt.  It  was  stated  that  the 
improvement  of  conveyance  has  operated  greatly  to  benefit  farmers  and  landlords. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  whether  rent  has  been  increased  since  the  improvement  of  convey- 
ance, Donelly  says  he  would  pay  5.y.  per  acre  more  for  good  roads ; and  added  that  his  rent 
has  been  raised  in  consequence  of  the  improvement  in  the  roads.  The  amount  annually  ex- 
pended on  the  roads  of  the  barony  is  about  £810.  9,y.  6d.  The  country  has  not  been  opened 
as  yet  to  water-carriage,  but  the  Great  Ulster  Canal  is  approaching  near  to  Monaghan,  and 
will,  when  completed,  afford  water-carriage.  There  is  no  public  work  of  any  moment  going 
forward  in  the  barony. 


For  the  Names  of  those  who  attended  the  Examination,  vide  p.  78. 

The  roads  to  the  market  towns  are  in  tolerably  good  repair,  and  thus  have  not  prevented  the 
use  of  improved  carts  or  drays.  Owing  to  the  improvement  of  roads  and  drays  a horse  is  now 
able  to  carry  double  the  quantity  that  he  could  formerly.  Tillage  on  mountain  farms  has  not 
been  retarded  by  want  of  roads.  No  public  work  is  conducted  in  this  district. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  NATURE  AND  STATE  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

BY  THE  ENGLISH  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONERS.* 


Observations 
on  the  Nature 
and  State  op 
Agriculture. 

Connaught. 
County  Galway. 


In  laving  before  the  Commissioners  the  following  observations,  it  may  be  as  well  to  premise 
that  two  considerations  may  arise,  which  may  tend  in  a certain  degree  to  deteriorate  from  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  the  one  arising  from  his  ignorance  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Clarke, 
plimntp  which  must  of  necessity  exist ; the  other,  from  the  very  short  period  which  he  can 
possibly  afford  to  devote  in  order  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  all  the  qualities  and  capabilities  of  ar.  -z  co 

the  land.  The  Assistant  Commissioner  will  endeavour  that  the  opinions  expressed  shall  be 
influenced  as  little  as  possible  by  these  considerations;  at  any  rate,  however,  they  cannot 
vitiate  the  value  of  facts,  which  are  the  subject  of  actual  observations,  and  which  will,  in  a great 
measure,  form  the  basis  of  this  communication. 

The  first  subject  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  allude,  is  draining.  The  first,  not  only  because 
agriculturists  are  unanimous  as  to  its  necessity,  but  also  because  it  forms  the  very  keystone  of 
good  farming,  it  being  useless  to  endeavour  to  clear  the  land  of  weeds  and  grasses,  unless  it  be 
previously  laid  as  dryas  circumstances  will  admit.  In  this  barony,  the  deficiency  in  this  respect 
is  great,  partly  arising  from  the  ignorance  and  supineness  of  individuals,  and  partly  from  the 
obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  by  adjoining  proprietors  and  farmers,  through  whose  lands  the 
water  must  necessarily  pass.  Examples,  indeed,  might  be  brought  forward  where  much  has 
been  done,  as  by  Lord  Clonbrock,  Mr.  Trench,  &c.,  but  those  few  instances  cannot  alter  the 
general  character  of  the  district,  which  is  that  of  paying  little  attention  to  this  highly  necessary 
improvement.  Where  drains  are  already  formed,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  neglected  to  be 
kept  in  proper  order ; and  it  frequently  happens  that  two  or  three  obstructions,  arising  either 
from  the  want  of  bridges  over  them,  or  from  cattle  treading  in  the  sides,  will  occur  in  the 
space  of  100  yards  in  length  of  the  drain.  It  is  intended  that  these  remarks  should  apply  to 
the  old  lands  as  well  as  the  unreclaimed  bog. 

Fallowing  and  clearing  the  land  are  next  to  be  considered  ; and  of  the  proper  mode  of  per- 
forming these  operations  there  exists  a great  want  of  knowledge.  The  fallows-  are  generally 
managed  in  a very  slovenly  manner;  little  attention  is  paid  to  clearing  the  land  of  the  stolo- 
niferous  grasses,  and  to  rendering  the  surface  sufficiently  fine  and  friable,  in  order  that  the 
seeds  of  weeds  may  vegetate  and  be  destroyed  by  frequent  ploughings  and  harrowings.  Even 
at  this  season  of  the  year  ( July ) some  of  the  fields,  intended  to  be  fallows,  are  to  be  seen 
covered  with  thistles  and  weeds  nearly  two  feet  high.  The  operation  of  weeding  is  also  inade- 
quately performed,  as  the  crops  of  corn  in  many  places,  full  of  docks,  and  yellow  with  the 
blossoms  of  the  charlock  ( Sinapis  arvensis'),  afford  abundant  testimony.  These  weeds  the 
small  landholder  pulls  from  his  potatoes  with  a sparing  hand,  and  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  as  he  wishes  them  to  last  as  long  as  he  can  make  them,  as  a treat  for  the  pig.  Appa- 
rently he  is  not  aware  that  the  greater  the  crop  of  them,  and  the  longer  they  are  allowed  to 
remain,  the  smaller  will  be  the  produce  of  his  potatoes. 

From  the  small  quantity  of  land  in  tillage,  and  the  little  attention  that  is  paid  to  it,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  artificial  manures  should  be  greatly  in  use.  Even  for  the  small  quantity 
tilled,  few  can  find  a sufficiency  of  manure.  To  the  preservation  and  accumulation  the  small 
farmers  perhaps  pay  more  regard  than  their  neighbours  of  larger  occupations.  With  the 
latter,  much  inattention  may  be  remarked ; their  manure  is  frequently  scattered  over  a large 
surface,  and  is  thus  exposed  to  all  the  evil  influences  of  the  sun  and  rain,  while  the  former 
have  generally  an  addition  of  bog  mould  ready,  upon  which  the  manure  is  placed  as  it  is 
made,  and  which  it  tends  greatly  to  fertilize.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  heap  is  generally 
placed  just  before  and  contiguous  to  the  entrance  of  the  cabin,  and  when  the  manure  is 
removed  forms  a pool  of  filthy  and  offensive  water.  Still  the  heap  does  not  receive  all  the 
additions  that  it  might ; the  children  are  not  seen  collecting  the  manure  from  the  roads,  which 
is  so  frequently  the  case  in  England,  especially  where  the  labourers  possess  allotments  of  land, 
while  the  family  of  the  Irish  peasant,  having  little  work,  their  time  could  not  be  more  pro- 
fitably employed.  By  some  proprietors  ana  large  farmers  composts  of  earth  and  lime,  or  of 
bog  and  lime,  are  formed,  and  are  extensively  used  upon  the  pastures,  but  the  manure  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  raising  of  potatoes.  Without  a proper  and  systematic  rotation  of  crops, 
no  agriculture  can  possibly  be  well  conducted ; but  with  this  important  particular,  and  the 
benefits  that  arise  from  it,  the  farmers  are  entirely  unacquainted.  There  is  nothing  here  that 
can  fairly  be  called  a rotation,  unless  the  miserable  system  of  potatoes,  and  a continued  succes- 
sion of  oat  crops,  till  the  powers  of  the  land  are  entirely  exhausted,  can  be  termed  one.  After 
this  impoverishing  course,  the  land  is  sown  with  ill-selected  grass  seeds,  or  is  allowed  to  “run 
to  waste,”  as  it  is  not  inaptly  termed ; in  time  it  spontaneously  clothes  itself  with  herbage ; 
after  a few  years  of  rest,  it  is  broken  up  again  with  con  acre  potatoes,  and  the  same  miserable 
system  is  again  pursued.  Nothing  can  be  more  short-sighted  than  such  a proceeding : by 
adopting  a proper  rotation,  not  only  different  sorts  of  grain  follow  in  proper  succession,  but  the 
labour  of  the  farm  is  more  equally  divided,  and  too  great  a share  of  it  does  not  press  at  any 

* This  and  the  following  Observations  on  Agriculture  in  Connaught,  are  arranged  in  the  alpha- 
betical order  of  the  counties : it  ought,  however,  to  be  stated,  as  tending  to  a clearer  understanding 
of  them,  that  the  baronies  were  visited,  and  the  observations  written,  in  the  following  order  : 

County  Galway  . . Barony  Kilconnel. 


Mayo 


Murrisk. 

Carbery. 

Dromahair. 

Mohill. 
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particular  season.  Of  the  entire  want  of  knowledge  on  this  point,  the  case  of  Pat  Silke  ma 
be  instanced,  who  certainly  must  be  called  an  industrious  and  attentive  husbandman.  His  far  ^ 
consists  of  14  acres,  and  without  doubt  he  was  the  grower  of  the  best  crop  of  wheat  that  was  seen 
in  the  barony.  He  was  asked  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  what  crop  he  intended  should  sue” 
ceed  it  ? His  reply  was,  “ Sure,  sir,  we’d  like  another  crop  of  wheat.”  When  told  that  that  cours ' 
would  be  bad  farming,  he  continued,  “ Then,  sir,  we’ll  take  a crop  of  oats.”  When  further  • 6 
monstrated  with  on  the  impolicy  of  growing  two  crops  of  white  corn  in  succession,  he  rejoined" 
“ Sure,  sir,  we  know  nothing  about  that.”  All  SUke’s  ideas  were  centred  in  this  single  point 
of  getting  out  of  the  land  all  he  possibly  could  in  the  shortest  time.  Much  of  the  land  i 
peculiarly  adapted  to  sheep  and  the  turnip  husbandry ; and,  if  an  opinion  may  be  ventured8 
■ would  thrive  excellently  under  a convertible  system,  as  the  following  rotation  for  six  years  ’ 

1.  Turnips. 

2.  Gats  or  barley. 

3, 4,  5.  Grass. 

6.  Wheat. 


Or,  if  a crop  of  potatoes  should  be  considered  indispensable,  it  might  be  taken  on  a portion 
of  the  land  instead  of  the  fifth  year  in  grass,  and  immediately  preceding  the  crop  of  wheat 
Such  a course,  if  adopted,  might  be  anticipated  to  afford  a greater  produce,  and  prove  more 
lucrative  than  the  present. 

Of  green  crops,  few  are  met  with.  Lord  Clonbrock,  out  of  26  acres  of  tillage,  has  two  or 
three  of  turnips,  and  the  like  quantity  of  tares ; Captain  Davis  and  Mr.  Trench  about  the  same 
number  of  acres  of  turnips ; and  this  is  about  the  general  average  of  green  crops  grown  bv 
the  proprietors  and  large  farmers,- with  the  exception  of  rape,  of  which  sometimes  a consider- 
able quantity  is  sown,  with  clover. 

Having  thus  detailed  the  system  pursued,  the  last  portion  of  it,  that  of  laying  down  the  land 
to  grass,  remains  to  be  noticed.  Instead  of  adopting  the  improved  mode  of  rendering  it  pre- 
viously as  clean  and  fertile  as  possible,  the  farmers  here  do  not  think  of  converting  it  to  orass 
till  they  have  exhausted  all  its  goodness  by  as  many  crops  as  they  can  fairly  obtain.  ° The' 
best  farmers  then  sow  with  a crop  of  rape  a mixture  of  red  and  white  clover,  cow  grass,  and 
trefoil  ( Trifolium  procumbens ),  with  the  addition  of  some  grass  seeds,  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  Yorkshire  white  (Holcus  mollis),  with  a small  sprinkling  of  rye  grass  (Lolium  perenne). 
The  worst  farmers  do  not  sow  seeds  of  any  description,  permitting  the  land  to  remain  unfilled 
after  the  last  crop  of  corn  has  been  removed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  under  both 
these  modes  the  pastures  for  some  time  must  be  very  inferior.  The  plan  of  sowing  red  clover 
which  is  a biennial  plant,  is  very  defective,  but  they  attempt  to  excuse  it  by  statin^,  that  after 
the  falling  off  of  the  clover  plant,  the  grasses  which  are  natural  to  the  soil  spring  up.  It  is 
only  owing  to  the  great  tendency  of  the  land  to  run  to  grass,  if  such  an  expression  be  allowed 
either  from  the  quality  of  the  soil,  or  from  the  climate,  that  the  old  pastures  are  in  so  °-00d  a 
state  as  they  are  in  many  places.  In  this  respect  those  of  the  small  tenant  are  in  a worse  con- 
dition than  those  of  the  large  occupier,  because  he  generally  takes  the  greatest  number  of 
crops,  and  therefore  deteriorates  the  soil  the  most : it  then  requires  a lono-er  period  of  rest 
Some,  observed,  belonging  to  the  small  occupiers,  were  of  the  worst  description  possible  from 
these  causes,  and  perfectly  useless  for  profitable  feeding  ground  for  the  cows. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  a far  lono-er  period  is  occu- 
pied in  saving  hay  than  is  the  case  in  England.  After  being  sufficiently  made,  it  is  formed 
into  tramp  cocks,  in  which  it  is  frequently  left  for  three  or  four  weeks.  By  this  the  bottom  of 
the  cock  is  damaged  by  the  moisture  of  the  earth,  and  the  outside  by  being  bleached  by  the 
sun  and  rain.  Supposing  that  the  latter  does  not  penetrate  into  the  body  of  the  cock,  this 
length  of  time  may  perhaps  be  necessary  on  account  of  the  climate  ; but  allowing  for  a greater 
the  ha  ^ m°iStUre’  * might  b®  considerably  shortened  with  great  advantage  to  °the  quality  of 

Ihe  great  size  of  the  pastures  may  also  be  noticed.  The  Assistant  Commissioner  was  on  a 
farm  m the  occupation  of  Mr.  VV.  Trench,  consisting  of  125  acres,  all  in  one  feeding-ground. 
If  this  could  be  divided  into  four  enclosures,  and  a supply  of  water  could  be  obtained  in  each 
°‘  Tx,-61?1’ 11  wou  d adord  great  advantages  which  it  would  be  needless  to  state  here. 

With  regard  to  the  sheep  in  this  district,  , a great  difference  is  observable  as  to  the  age  at 
which  they  are  considered  fit  for  the  butcher  here  and  in  England.  In  the  latter  the  grazier 
rarely  holds  them  longer  than  two  years  old.  Many  of  them  are  slaughtered  at  the  age  of 
lo  or  l6  months,  while  here  the  usual  age  exceeds  three  years.  An  earlier  maturity  might 
be  induced  by  crossing  more  freely  with  the  Leicester,  and  by  a better  mode  of  winter  feed- 
mg,  and  the  former  would  also  improve  the  quality  of  the  wool.  The  price  in  England  of 
halt-bred  Down  and  Leicester  hoggett  wool,  is  from  lj.  9 d.  to  Is.  10c/.  per  lb.,  while  the 
hog gett  wool  of  this  barony  sells  under  Is.  3 d.  One  circumstance  may  be  remarked  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  noticed  in  the  answers  respecting  cattle,— that  although  heifers  are  the 
beasts  which  are  usually  grazed,  and  much  in  request  for  that  purpose  (a  heifer  calf  is  worth 
10s.  more  than  a bull  calf),  yet  none  of  them  are  spayed,  as  is  the  case  with  those  in  Scotland 
and  England,  with  those  intended  for  feeding.  The  neglect  is  the  cause  of  considerable  loss, 
as  they  are  very  liable  to  injure  each  other. 

After  the  observations  already  made  on  the  subject  of  « farm  buildings,”  at  page  208, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  want  of  cleanliness  in  the  management  of  the  dairy,  it  may  be 
useless  to  dilate  farther,  merely  stopping,  however,  to  observe  that  the  case  there  cited  is  by 
no  means  a singular  one;  that  the  peasantry  are  not  aware  of  the  bad  effects  produced  on  the 
milk  and  butter  by  allowing  the  milk  to  remain  in  places  not  properly  ventilated,  or  by  putting 
Jt  l?.Ve,  S t0°  deeP.for  obtaining  the  largest  quantity  of  cream. 

1 he  horses  are  active,  but  light  in  the  bone ; they  are  capable  of  drawing  a fair  weight  on 
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the  road,  but  are  too  much  of  the  riding  description  to  be  well  adapted  to  heavy  agricultural 

^Thexars  in  use  here,  having  no  sides,  are  well  adapted  for  carrying  kishes  of  turf,  but  on 
flat  account  not  well  suited  for  the  farmer;  very  inferior  to  the  tumbril  or  Scotch  cart. 
Mr  Whately,  Lord  Clonbrock’s  agent,  introduced  some  time  ago  one  of  Kipper’s  swing 
doughs,  a great  improvement  on  those  of  the  country ; and,  since  that,  many  have  followed 
the  example;  and  even  in  the  smaller  kinds  of  implements,  such  as  spades,  &c.,  those  with 
short  handles,  used  in  England,  am  far  superior  to  the  long-handled  toys  in  use  here.  The  ; 
superintendant  of  the  improvement  on  Critt  bog  (an  Englishman)  has  taught  some  of  the 
workmen  the  use  of  the  English  tools,  and  they  are  able  to  get  over  a much  greater  quantity  ^ 
of  work  than  with  those  they  were  accustomed  to  use.  Many  of  the  stone  walls  form  excellent  “ 
fences  but  those  consisting  only  of  banks  offer  little  obstruction  to  cattle  attempting  to  trespass  : 
as  to  gates,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  the  domains  or  fields  of  proprietors  or  large  farmers, 
there  is  hardly  one  to  be  seen  in  the  barony  ; the  entrances  to  the  fields  are  closed  with  loose 
stones,  or  blocked  up  vfith  a piece  of  bog  timber  or  an  empty  car.  Another  point,  requires 
to  be  noticed  as  pointing  in  a certain  degree  to  the  defective  agriculture  of  the  districts,  and 
that  is,  the  great  inferiority  the  gardens  of  the  peasantry  here  bear  to  those  of  a similar  class 
in  England,  especially  in  regard  to  the  different  vegetables  they  contain.  The  care  of  the 
Irish  peasant  does  not  extend  to  any  vegetable  but  the  potato  ; for  it  is  not  in  all  that  even  a 
bed  of  cabbages  can  be  found,  while  the  other  kinds  of  culinary  plants,  as  the  onion,  the  carrot, 
the  parsnip,  the  bean,  with  many  others  that  might  be  named,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
o-ardens  of  the  English  labourer,  and  which  add  much  to  his  comfort,  are  almost  totally  absent. 
Perhaps  these  gardens  form  no  bad  test  of  the  agriculture  of  the  district,  and,  tried  by  this  test, 
it  will  be  found  greatly  deficient.  At  the  school  at  Killglass  it  is  intended  that  the  boys 
should  receive  agricultural  instruction,  and  this  tends  to  improve  the  horticulture  of  the 
labourer.  It  would  have  done  so  the  more  speedily  had  not  the  school  been  fixed  upon  a spot 
of  land  of  very  ordinary  description,  and  it  will  take  a considerable  time  before  the  boys  will 
he  able  to  reclaim  it,  and  exhibit  an  example  of  good  cultivation  to  the  neighbourhood. 

Before  concluding  these  observations,  it  would  be  a great  omission  not  to  notice  the  great 
improvements  at  Crith  Bog,  now  in  progress  by  Lord  Clonbrock,  under  the  care  of  his  bene- 
volent and  enterprising  agent,  Mr.  Birmingham,  who  has  favoured  the  Assistant  Commission- 
ers with  some  of  the  details.  Main  and  cross  drains  are  first  cut  of  a sufficient  depth  and 
width  to  carry  off  the  water ; between  the  cross  drains  under-drains,  made  with  sods,  are 
inserted  at  the  distance  of  every  seven  drains,  and  the  whole  expense  of  this  perfect  draining 
does  not  exceed  £2  per  acre.  The  surface  is  afterwards  dug  at  the  cost  of  £1.  15.?.  per  acre, 
and  harrowed  by  a horse  wearing  pattens,  for  which  3s.  Ad.  per  acre  is  charged ; it  is  then 
covered  with  lime-stone  gravel,  which  is  to  be  had  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bog,  and  which  is 
conveyed  on  a moveable  railroad,  constructed  on  the  main  road  for  that  purpose.  The 
gravelling  and  spreading  is  put  out  at  the  price  of  2s.  per  load  of  a ton  weight.  Two  of  these 
foads  are° drawn  by  a horse  at  a time.  The  capital  expended  in  forming  the  main  roads,  and 
laying  the  temporary  rail,  Mr.  Birmingham  calculates  will  vary  from  £600  to  £1,000,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  and  including  the  expense  of  surveyors,  & c.  This  outlay  will  allow  of 
200  acres  being  reclaimed  per  annum.  If  the  gravel  be,  as  in  this  case,  contiguous,  it  is 
intended  to  allot  the  reclaimed  bog  to  the  tenants  on  the  Doon  townland,  for  the  purpose  of 
orowing  green  crops.  The  above  statement  will  assist  in  forming  a judgment  of  the  expense 
of  reclaiming  the  extensive  bogs  of  the  district,  and  also  what  an  increased  demand  for  labour 
such  an  improvement  would  create. 

Before  closing  these  observations,  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice  a practice  which  was  observed 
on  visiting  the  farm  of  Mr.  Connolly  at  Barnaville,  and  which  seems  to  be  far  from  uncommon 
here.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  stacks  of  wheat  are  turned  over  and  rebuilt  in  order  to 
enable  the  farmer  the  better  to  destroy  the  vermin,  and  of  course  in  this  operation  the  thatch  is 
destroyed.  It  is  the  custom  not  to  put  on  another  coat  of  thatch,  but  to  leave  the  stack 
uncovered ; the  roof,  therefore,  soon  becomes  green  from  the  vegetation  of  the  corn,  and  the 
frequent  rains  penetrate  with  great  facility  into  the  body  of  the  stack,  and  render  the  corn 
damp,  and  in  bad  condition,  and  as  a consequence  it  can  never  be  threshed  clean. 


In  this  district  it  forms  the  subject  of  frequent  complaint  among  the  occupiers  that  the  soil 
is  of  too  wet  a nature  to  admit  of  the  general  use  of  the  plough,  and  this  is  put  forward  as  the 
reason  why  the  toy  is  almost  exclusively  used  in  the  cultivation  oi  the  land.  As  a large  portion 
of  the  surface  consists  of  strong  wet  land,  in  no  place  that  has  been  visited  has  the  wantol  a good 
system  of  draining  been  more  observed ; and  this  deficiency  occurs  not  only  in  the  low  lands, 
of  which  the  centres  of  the  valleys  are  composed,  but  also  on  the  more  elevated  fields,  which  extend 
along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  occupy  a considerable  portion  of  them.  1 he  large  quantity 
of  rushes  with  which  almost  every  pasture  and  meadow  is  in  a great  degree  covered,  clearly  point 
out  the  presence  of  superabundant  water  in  the  soil,  and  the  necessity  of  its  removal.  In  those 
pastures  where  the  land  has  been  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  with  the  same  uneven  surface  as  that 
on  which  the  last  crop  of  oats  was  sown  (a  mode  which  is  generally  adopted),  the  old  trenches, 
which  of  course  are  receptacles  for  the  water,  and  in  which  occur  frequent  obstructions  to  its 
course  along  them,  are  always  observed  full  of  rushes,  while  the  tops  of  the  old  beds  being 
raised  higher,  and  being  therefore  comparatively  drier,  are  much  more  free  from  the  growth 
of  -these  troublesome  weeds.  It  is,  indeed,  commonly  asserted  by  the  farmers,  that  they  cannot 
be  exterminated  by  draining,  but,  where  the  latter  has  been  performed,  it  has  been  seldom 
done  in  a complete  and  efficient  manner;  and  the  fact  which  has  been  mentioned  above  suffi 
ciently  proves  that  it  is  only  on  the  wettest  portion  of  the  field  that  they  are  found  in  the 
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greatest  abundance.  On  some  of  the  lands  which  consist  of  the  strongest  soil,  and  to  drain 
which  it  has  not  been  attempted,  a practice  prevails  on  account  of  their  moisture  of  forming 
the  lazy  beds  for  potatoes  not  more  than  two  feet  wide,  in  order  that  the  frequency  of  tli 
intervening  trenches  may  in  some  degree  free  them  from  the  superfluous  water.  The  low 
lands,  consisting  as  before  mentioned  of  the’ centres  of  the  valleys,  and  generally  applicable  to 
the  purposes  of  meadow  (which  is  the  term  used  for  lands  reserved  for  the  scythe),  are  much 
deteriorated  in  value  by  the  excess  of  water  which  they  contain,  and  by  their  great  liability  to 
floods,  the  latter  circumstance  arising  from  the  imperfect  state  of  the  beds  of  the  streams  which 
should  carry  off  the  water.  For  the  greater  part  they  consist  of  fine  rich  alluvial  soil,  and  if 
the  above  disadvantages  were  removed,  might  be  considered  as  capable  of  being  applied  to 
almost  any  purpose  of  agriculture.  As  an  evidence  of  their  fertility,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  greater  portion  of  them  have  been  mown  for  hay  during  many  successive  years,  and  the 
crops  are  still  far  from  being  deficient,  although  the  application  of  manure,  or  even  soil  to 
these  lands,  which  are  so  frequently  under  the  scythe,  does  not  form  a part  of  the  agriculture 
of  this  district. 


The  total  absence  of  sheep,  excepting  from  one  or  two  farms,  may  be  noticed  as  another 
proof  of  the  general  wetness  of  the  barony,  and  of  the  great  detriment  which  arises  from  the 
present  state  of  its  agriculture.  This  absence  proceeds,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  O’Donnel,  an  exten- 
sive grazier,  who  has  been  obliged  to  decline  keeping  this  description  of  stock,  from  their 
general  want  of  thrift,  and  their  liability  to  be  affected  with  diseased  livers  and  the  rot,  circum- 
stances arising  entirely  from  herbage  produced  on  moist  and  undrained  land.  If  a proper  system 
both  of  open  and  hollow  draining  were  adopted,  this  disadvantage,  with  many  others,  would 
disappear ; and  it  must  appear  evident,  even  to  the  most  superficial  observer,  that  an  extensive 
improvement  would  be  effected  in  the  district,  which  would  afford  a profitable  return  for  the 
expenditure  of  capital,  whether  the  land  were  converted  to  tillage,  or  still  continued  applicable 
to  the  purposes  of  grazing.  Fallowing  is  an  operation  in  agriculture  which  is  here  entirely 
unknown ; no  method  of  clearing  the  soil  of  the  root- weeds  and  stoloniferous  grasses  is  practised 
unless  an  exception  be  made  for  the  small  quantity  of  extra  tillage  and  labour  which  is 
considered  necessary  for  the  second  crop  of  potatoes,  or  for  the  small  portion  of  flax  which  is 
cultivated.  The  large  beds  of  coltsfoot  ( Tussilago  farfara)  which  maybe  everywhere  observed 
in  the  corn-fields,  and  in  those  which  have  been  lately  put  to  waste,  sufficiently  mark  the 
absence  of  this  necessary  process  for  clearing  the  land. 

Weeding  also  is  greatly  neglected,  especially  in  the  pastures.  In  many  cases  the  herds 
endeavour  to  persuade  their  employers  that  the  weeds  tend  to  nourish  the  grass,  and  that  the 
pastures  would  be  deteriorated  if  it  were  attempted  to  eradicate  them.  A similar  idea  is  pre- 
valent in  some  places  with  respect  to  clearing  the  crop  of  potatoes ; the  farmers  asserting  that 
the  crop  is  greatly  injured,  or  “scalded  up  by  the  heat,”  as  they  term  it,  if  the  stalks  are 
exposed  to  the  sun  by  freeing  them  from  the  shelter  of  the  weeds.  Docks  and  thistles  arc  very 
abundant,  not  only  in  the  pastures  and  in  the  borders  of  the  fields,  but  also  in  the  crops  of  corn, 
when  after  harvest  the  former  remain  uncut,  and  are  permitted  to  mature  their  seed.  In 
destroying  these  weeds,  no  pains  whatever  are  bestowed ; this  may  perhaps  be  partly  owing 
to  a novel  application,  which  is  here  made,  of  the  leaves  of  dock ; after  being  boiled  and 
chopped,  they  are  used  for  the  feeding  of  pigs,  and  those  animals  are  said  to  thrive  remarkably 
well  while  living  on  this  food,  after  they  have  become  once  habituated  to  it. 

A small  portion  only  of  the  farm,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  being  applied  to  tillage,  and  a 
larger  supply  of  dung  being  thus  obtained  from  the  greater  number  of  cattle  which  are  on  that 
account  kept  upon  the  farm,  there  is  not  such  a deficiency  of  manure  as  has  been  observed  in 
other  places ; still  but  little  care  and  attention  is  paid  to  its  preservation ; it  may  frequently  be 
seen  scattered  over  an  extended  surface,  and  of  course  more  exposed  to  be  drenched  by  the 
rain,  by  which  the  most  valuable  parts  are  extracted  and  washed  away,  than  if  made  up  into 
closer  heaps.  Advantage  also  is  not  taken  of  additions  by  which  its  quantity  might  be  increased, 
nor  is  it  usual  to  mix  the  dung  with  bog-mould  in  order  to  render  the  latter  a beneficial  manure 
M causing  it  to  go  through  the  process  of  fermentation.  On  one  point,  however,  the  farmers 
are  more  in  this  article  of  manure ; they  are  accustomed  to  burn  old  banks,  the  scourings  of 
ditches,  and  in  some  instances  portions  of  the  bog,  for  the  sake  of  the  ashes  they  afford,  which 
form  an  excellent  manure  for  the  strong  land  of  the  district,  and  which  are  esteemed  highly 
advantageous  when  applied  to  the  growth  of  potatoes. 

A rotation  of  crops  forms  no  part  of  the  system  pursued  in  this  barony,  and  of  the  advantages 
that  may  be  derived  from  a judicious  course  in  this  respect  the  occupiers  of  land  are  not  at  all 
aware.  The  custom  is,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  evidence,  to  take  two  crops  of  potatoes  with 
manure,  and  follow  them  up  by  as  many  successive  crops  of  oats  as  the  land  will  produce,  or 
as  will  afford  any  remuneration  beyond  the  expenses  of  seed  and  tillage,  and  afterwards  to 
permit  it  to  go  to  waste,  with  the  same  uneven  surface  in  which  it  is  left  by  the  last  crop  of 
■corn,  in  order  to  allow  it  in  some  degree  to  recruit  itself  in  a state  of  pasture.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  make  any  observations  on  the  miserable  system  thus  detailed,  and  which  the 
small  quantity  of  land  in  tillage,  and  the  larger  in  grass,  alone  allow  the  tenantry  to  pursue. 
The  latter  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  greater  quantity  of  produce  that  might  be  raised  upon 
the  same  land  by  a proper  variation  of  crops,  or  by  an  alternate  systematic  rotation  of  grass 
and  tillage.  They  are  not  aware  that  they  suffer  their  land  to  go  to  grass  at  the  very  worst 
period,  when  it  has  been  exhausted  of  every  fertilizing  quality,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
enrich  it  by  the  application  of  manure  and  improved  cultivation  previous  to  doing  so.  To  a 
person  unaccustomed  to  Ireland,  the  short,  space  of  time  in  which  the  soil,  although  thus 
impoverished,  unaided  of  itself,  clothes  itself  with  a fine  short  sward  of  natural  grasses,  cannot 
fail  to  be  a matter  of  surprise.  On  some  of  the  best  strong  land  in  the  district,  three  years 
will  be  sufficient  for  it  to  obtain  a “skin,”  as  it  is  here  termed;  and  it  has  been  found  to 
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do  so  the  more  quickly  when  it  has  not  been  retained  long  under  tillage.  The  grass,  although 
consisting  of  fine  short  and  sweet  herbage,  bears  little  marks  of  luxuriance,  as  may  be  easily 
imagined  when  the  previous  course  of  cropping  which  it  has  undergone,  and  the  exhausted 
state  in  which  it  has  been  returned  to  pasture,  are  considered.  In  a few  instances  clover  is 
sown  with  the  last  crop  of  corn,  and  those  who  pursue  the  practice  of  sowing  a biennial  plant, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a permanent  pasture,  excuse  it  by  stating  that  as  the  clover  fails  the 
natural  grasses  spring  up  and  occupy  its  place. 

The  land  which  is  thus  allowed  to  go  to  waste  is  never  applied  to  the  purposes  of  meadow 
or  for  producing  hay ; for  that  use  the  lowlands  are  reserved,  which  are  greatly  enriched  by 
the  frequent  floods  by  which  they  are  covered  in  winter,  and  which  sometimes  cause  extensive 
injury  also  in  the  season  for  making  hay.  On  account  of  the  great  want  of  provision  for 
cattle  in  the  winter  and  spring  months,  these  lands  are  pastured  to  so  late  a period  (mostly  to 
the  latter  end  of  May)  that  a large  portion  of  them  are  not  fit  for  mowing  until  after  the 
harvest  has  been  secured ; and  at  this  time  (the  latter  end  of  September)  many  meadows  still 
remain  untouched.  On  those  over  which  the  scythe  has  passed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
summer  the  hay  is  still  left  upon  the  tramp  cocks  ; it  has  remained  so  for  so  long  a period 
that  a great  portion  is  damaged.  The  roofs  of  these  cocks,  which  have  been  thus  exposed  to 
and  injured  by  the  rains  frequent  here,  and  the  bottoms  of  them,  which  must  have  gathered 
moisture  from  the  soil  and  become  mouldy,  when  mixed  with  the  better  portion,  on  putting 
it  into  the  haggard,  must  tend  to  spoil  the  quality  of  the  entire  crop.  Although  but  little  land 
has  at  present  been  converted  from  tillage  to  grass  for  a continuance,  but  the  contrary,  the 
increase  of  population  requiring  a larger  quantity  to  supply  them  with  food,  yet  the  farmers 
of  the  district  are  evidently  desirous  of  adopting  such  a step,  and  of  further  restricting  the 
quantity  which  is  kept  under  corn,  on  account  of  the  lowness  of  the  price  which  the  latter 
bears  in  the  market. 

The  fact  also  that  but  little  labour,  saving  that  of  the  herd,  is  applied  to  or  required  by  a 
grass  farm,  is  taken  into  account  as  another  motive  for  inducing  them  to  turn  their  attention 
to  grazing. 

Towards  the  improvement  of  the  cattle  little  has  been  done  here  in  a systematic  method. 
Bulls  of  one  or  two  favourite  breeds  having  been  imported,  and  not  any  cows  of  a similar 
description  after  these  have  died,  the  true  breed  has  been  lost,  and  the  cross  only  has  remained. 
The  graziers  for  the  most  part  obtain  their  supply  of  cattle  from  the  counties  of  Mayo  and 
Roscommon,  with  the  exception  of  a few  yearlings,  which  are  reared  by  the  small  farmer,  and 
which  afford  him  but  little  profit.  The  mode  of  rearing  them  is  as  follows: — "For  the  first  two 
months  the  calf  is  allowed  three  quarts  of  new  milk  twice  in  the  day,  the  milk  being  that 
which  is  first  drawn  from  the  cow ; for  the  next  two  months  the  same  quantity  is  given,  but 
consisting  half  of  buttermilk;  and  for  another  month  buttermilk  alone,  after  which  it  is 
expected  to  provide  for  itself. 

From  the  deficiency  of  winter  food  these  yearlings,  especially  in  the  mountainous  tracts, 
are  much  stinted  in  their  growth,  and  from  the  small  price  they  fetch  in  the  market,  if  the 
value  of  the  milk  be  taken  into  consideration,  they  afford  but  little  remuneration  to  the  farmer. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  heifer  calves  only  are  reared ; the  bull  calves  are  sold  at  the  price 
of  3.y.  or  As.  soon  after  they  are  calved. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  in  the  evidence  that  the  Earl  of  Leitrim,  and  Mr.  Wynne,  of 
Hazelwood,  are  endeavouring  to  introduce  green  crops  on  their  estates,  and  for  this  purpose 
have  employed  agriculturists  from  Scotland  to  instruct  the  tenantry  in  their  management 
and  cultivation. 

Under  their  instruction  small  parcels  of  clover,  tares,  turnips,  and  mangel-wurzel,  have 
been  sown ; but  at  present,  from  the  short  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  attempt  was 
commenced,  and  owing  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  prejudices  of  the  occupiers  against  innovations, 
little  has  been  effected. 

On  Mr.  Fox’s  estate  at  Dromahair,  also,  various  premiums  are  offered.  The  subjects  open 
for  competition  comprise  not  only  the  best  white  and  green  crops  of  the  several  descriptions, 
but  also  the  house-feeding  of  cattle,  the  fences  of  the  farm  being  kept  in  the  best  order,  the 
fields  and  drains,  & c.,  being  the  clearest  of  weeds,  the  saving  of  hay  and  securing  it  in  the 
haggard  prior  to  the  1st  of  August,  the  draining  and  reclamation  of  bog  in  the  best  manner, 
and  other  matters  which  have  been  selected  for  the  consideration  and  attention  of  the  farmers. 
The  competitors  for  these  prizes  are  divided  into  two  classes,  consisting  of  those  holding  three 
acres  and  under,  and  those  occupying  farms  of  a greater  extent.  Such  arrangements,  when 
judiciously  framed  and  perseveringly  persisted  in,  cannot  eventually  fail  of  increasing  the 
agricultural  knowledge  and  improving  the  husbandry  of  the  tenantry. 

Of  implements  little  can  be  said.  The  plough  is  but  seldom  used,  the  work  being  per- 
formed by  the  lay.  English  tools  have  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Stuart  on  Mr.  Fox’s  estate, 
which  have  been  found  more  handy,  and  far  better  adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  intended,  than  those  which  are  usually  employed  in  the  district.  A larger  extent  of  the 
fences  are  planted  with  thorns  (for  the  growth  of  which  the  soil  seems  well  adapted)  than  has 
been  found  in  any  of  the  baronies  already  visited ; but  gates  are  articles  of  rare  occurrence. 

From  the  observations  which  have  been  already  made  upon  the  great  necessity  of  draining, 
which  is  almost  universally  deficient  on  the  lands  of  this  district,  and  also  on  the  imperfect 
system  of  husbandry  which  prevails,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  there  is  adequate  room  for 
the  employment  of  much  additional  capital  and  labour.  If  it  were  a question  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  land  in  a district,  which,  from  the  frequent 
rams,  and  the  consequent  moist  climate,  appears  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  grazing,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  relative  values  of  the  different  kinds  of  produce,  as 
well  as  the  peculiar  properties  of  soil  and  situation.  It  can,  however,  admit  of  no  question 
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that  not  only  on  whatever  land  is  retained  in  a state  of  tillage,  but  also  on  that  which  is  con- 
tinued under  grass,  an  improved  system  of  husbandry  must  be  far  more  advantageous  and 
profitable  than  an  inferior  one,  or  than  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  agriculture 
of  the  barony. 

The  improvement  of  the  beds  of  the  streams  and  rivers,,  and  of  the  lands  which  would  be 
freed  from  the  liability  to  floods  in  consequence  of  such  an  improvement.,  would  also  afford 
another  great  source  of  employment.  By  an  undertaking  of  this  description,  . which  is  now  in 
progress  by  Mr.  Stuart  on  Mr.  Fox’s  estate,  both  above  and  below  the  bridge  at  Dromahair 
a large  tract  of  very  fine  alluvial  soil  has  been  laid  dry,  and  is  now  become  perfectly  capable 
of  tillage,  or  of  being  applied  to  any  other  purpose.  Large  sums  are  annually  expended  on 
the  same  estate  in  improvements,  besides  that  which  have' been  just  mentioned;  30  miles  of 
road  have  been  completely  formed. in  the  last  five  years,  with  drains  on  eaeh  side,  which  serve 
the  twofold  purpose  of  keeping  dry  both  the  road  and  the  adjoining  lands;  a lake  has  been 
drained;  a superior  description  of  cabins  has  been  built  both  for  farmers  and  labourers ; and 
many  other  useful  improvements  have  been  accomplished,  under  the  idea  that  eventually  they 
will  amply  repay  the  outlay  of  the  capital  which  has  been  expended  upon  them.  Besides 
those  grounds  for  the  expenditure  of.  capital  which  have  been  already  noticed,  the  barony  con- 
tains a large  tract  < of  bog  and  mountain  , land,  which  might  be  reclaimed  with  but  little  diffi- 
culty, especially  a portion  of  the  latter,  for  which  no,  or  only  partial,  draining  would  be 
necessary. 

When  the  population  of  some  of.  the  parishes  in  the  barony,  and  also  their  extent,  are  taken 


into  consideration,  viz.. 

Population. 

Titheable  and 
Tithe-free. 
Statute  Acres. 

Untitheable  Bog 
and  Mountain. 
Statute  Acres. 

Innismagrath 

. . 7,976 

18,324 

4,689 

Cloonclare 

. . 9,128 

27,818 

5,423 

Cloonlougher 

. . 1,245 

5,137 

891 

and  a comparison  of  the  above  made  with  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  quantity  of 
acres  in  the  parish  of  Drumcliffe,.  mentioned  in  the  observations  on  the  barony  of  Carbery,  in 
the  county  of  Sligo,  a great  difference  in  the  density  of  the  population  will  be  observed. in 
favour  of  the  former  parishes,  and  the  size  of  the  farms  is  found  to  be  increased  in  a corre- 
sponding ratio.  By  this  circumstance  the  character  of  the  occupiers  is  acted  upon  in  a certain 
degree;  and  in  this  district  a class  of  farmers  is  met  with  different  from  that  observed  in 
other  baronies  which  have  been  visited,  and  partaking  more  of  the  character  of  the  English 
yeoman. 

Allowing  for  the  extent  of  mountain  land,  of  which  the  untitheable  acres  will  assist  in  form- 
ing some  idea  of  the  quantity  from  the  above  statement,  and  from  the  consideration  of  the 
great  improvements  which  might  be  undertaken,  both  on  the  lands  which  are  already  under 
cultivation,  and  those  which  are  yet  to  be  reclaimed  in  the  district,  the  opinion  may  fairly  be 
hazarded  that  for  some  time  a considerable  portion  of  the  population  might  be  profitably  and 
advantageously  employed  if  a better  system  of  agriculture  were  adopted. 


Having  already  detailed  the  agriculture  of  a barony  (Dromahair)  in  this  county,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  enter  so  fully  into  the  particulars  of  that  which  is  practised  here,  especially  as  the 
management  of  the  land  under  tillage,  of  which,  however,  there  is  a larger  quantity  in  this 
barony  in  . proportion  to  the  size  of  the  farms,  is  exactly  similar  to  that  which  has  been  matter 
of  observation  in  the  former' barony.  The  district  of  Mohill  has  a more  even  surface  than  that 
of  Dromahair;  but  a large  portion  consists  of  strong  wet  land,  with  the  exception  of  some  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Mohill,  the  substratum  in  general  being  a yellow  clay, 
which  is  impervious  to  water.  Notwithstanding  this  circumstance' the  same  want  of  attention 
to  draining  prevails  as  was  noticed  in  Dromahair;  in  fact  the  farmers  appear  totally  ignorant 
and  unaware  of  the  mischief,  arising  to  the  adjoining  land  from  water  remaining  stagnant  or 
too  near  the  level  of  the  surface.  The  same  wretched  system  of  taking  as  many  crops  of  com 
as  the  land  will  produce  after  the  two  first  of  potatoes,  and  allowing  it  afterwards  to  godo 
waste,  is  also  practised.  The  same  deficiency  of  any  mode  of  cleaning  the  land,  the  same 
inattention  and.  want  of  care  of  the  little  manure  which  is  collected,  the  same  dilatory  method 
of  saving  the  hay  (much  of  it  is  not  yet  in  the  haggard,  October  6th),  have  also  to  be  noticed. 

While  rehearsing,  however,  the  faulty  system  which  is  pursued,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  to 
point  out  the  attempt  to  correct  these  evils  which  is  now  in  progress  on  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Leitrim,  under  the  superintendence  of  his  intelligent  agriculturist,  Mr.  William  Bruce. 
On  this  estate,  during  this  year,  140  Irish  acres  were  sown  with  clover,  and  30  with  turnips 
and  mangel-wurzel.  Two  years  ago  (the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Bruce)  these  plants  were 
almost  unknown.  House-feeding  of  cattle  is  in  a few  instances  coming  into  practice;  and 
every  endeavour  is  made  to  induce  the  farmers  to  adopt  Mr.  Blacker’s  method  off  managing  a 
small  farm  by  cultivating  green  crops,  keeping  their  land  free  from  weeds,  and  paying  greater 
attention  to  the  economical  preservation  of  their  manure.  Many  of  these  farms  were  visited, 
and  the  occupiers,  in  every  instance,  expressed  the  advantages  they  had  derived  from  the 
course  which  they  had  been  instructed  to  pursue,  and  from  the  increased  number  of  cattle, 
which  they  had  been  enabled  to  keep  in  better  plight  than  a small  quantity  before.  The  crops 
of  turnips  looked  well,  and  appeared  to  be  carefully  cultivated.  The  tenants  did  not  com- 
plain that  they  had  been  robbed  of  them,  which  is  the>  objection  frequently  started  to  their 
growth;  one  of  them,  in  particular,-stated  that  his  neighbours  had  not  taken  one  from  his  field, 
as. he  had  mentioned1  his  intention  of  showing  them  fora  premium. 
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By  a person:  accustomed  only  to  the  details  of  the  best  English  farming  it  may.be  com 
dered  as  of  little  moment,  and  it  may  seem  that  little  has-been  accomplished;  when  it  is  stated 
that  so  small  a quantity  of  clover  and  turnips  has  been  cultivated  on  a very  extensive  estate; 
but  in  a country  under  such  a wretched  system  of  agriculture  as  is  here  prevalent  it  is  tar  from 
beino-  so.  Two  years  are  but  a short  period  to  correct,  even  in  a slight  degree,  ancient  pre- 
judices, and  to  introduce  better  habits ; and  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  active  interference  of 
Lord  Clements,  as  well  as  the  care  of  the  agriculturist,  that  so  much  has  been  accomplished 
in  that  time.  Various  premiums  for  different  subjects  have  been  offered  by  the  former;  loans  ; 
of  lime  have  been  made  to  the  deserving ; and  the  farmers  on  the  whole  estate  have  been 
visited,  in  order  that  he  might  acquaint  himself,  from  his  own  personal  observation,  who  were 
the  most  industrious,  and  improving  tenants,  and  therefore  the  most  worthy  of  encouragement.  “ 
Should  this  system  be  persevered  in  (and  there  is  little  doubt  but  it  will),  it  cannot  fail,  not 
only  of  increasing  the  means  and  exalting:  the  character  of  the  occupiers,  but  of  putting 
altogether  a new  face  upon  this  part  of  the  country,  and  of  greatly  adding,  to  the  value  of  the 

^This 'barony  having  been  visited  during. and  immediately  after  the  season  of  the  harvest,  at 
which  time  the  threshing  of  the  corn  commences,  the  great  want  of  barns  and  proper  threshing- 
floors  could  not  fail  of  being  apparent.  Of  these  accommodations  but  few  are  to  be  found. 
In  moist  seasons  the.  oats  are  threshed  on  the  uneven,  and,  in  many  cases,  moist  floor  of  the 
cabin;  in  clearer  weather  on  the  harder  surface  of  the  neighbouring  road  ; and  the  only 
mode  ’ of  dressing  them  practised  is  by  the  wind.  During  the  last  three  years  little  or  no 
wheat  has  been  grown  here,  which  is  attributed  partly  to  the  lowness  of  its  price,  and  partly 
to  its  liability  to  smut,  on  account  of  the  moist  climate,  for  which  dressing  is  said  not  to  have 
been  found  a sufficient  preventive. 

The  small  number  of  horses  which  are  kept  by  the  farmers  both  of  this  barony,  and  also 
that  of  Dromahair,  is  a subject  that  demands  notice,  particularly  when  the  fondness  of  the 
smaller  Irish  farmer  for  this  description  of  (to  him  in  many  cases  unprofitable)  stock  is  taken 
into  account.  Their  places  are  mostly  supplied  by  asses,  of  which  many  are  kept.  The 
parish  priest  of  Cloone  states  that,  on  his  neighbours  assisting,  him  in  drawing  his  turf  during 
the  last  summer,  out  of  38  animals  so  employed  there  were  only  two  horses  and  36  asses. 
Owing  to  this  absence  of  horses  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence  to  see  six  or  seven  persons, 
of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  engaged  in  carrying  on  their  backs  the  corn  and  hay  from  the 
field  to  the  haggard. 

In  this  barony  the  size  of  the  occupations  is  smaller  than  in  the  last.  The  entire  parish  of 
Mohill  (part  of  which  is  in  the  barony  of  Leitrim,  and  part  in  the  barony  of  Longford;  county 
of  Longford),  containing  16,664  inhabitants,  consists  of  11,595  Irish  acres  of  titheable  land, 
942  abbey  land  and  glebe  tithe-free,  and  6,793  of  bog  and  roads  untitheable.  In  the  tithe 
applotment  book  these  titheable  lands  are  divided  into  1,640  holdings ; but  as  the  addition  of 
“Co.,”  or  “ company,”  is  attached  to  the  name  of  the  first  occupier  in  168  cases,  and  as  the 
“ Co.”  cannot  be  taken  to  consist  of  less  than  two  persons,  336  must  be  added  to  this  number, 
and  20  deducted  for  the  same  person’s  name  appearing  more  than  once  on  the  list,  and  this 
will  give  1,956  as  the  number  of  occupiers  of  the  titheable  land,  (11,595  Irish  acres,)  and  the 
average  size  of  the  holding  may  therefore  be  taken  as  under  six  acres.  Allowing  the  same 
number  of  acres  to  each  holding  of  the  abbey  and  glebe  lands,  it  will  give  157  occupiers  more, 
and  the  entire  number  in  the  parish  will  be  2,125.  It  appears  from  the  Population  Returns 
in  1831  that  the  number  of  families  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture  were  2,541 : there  will  be 
therefore  at  least  400  heads  of  families,  besides  the  single  men,  who  are  not  occupiers  of  land. 
This  circumstance,  combined  with  that  of  the  small  size  of  the  farm  not  allowing  sufficient 
land  to  be  kept  in  tillage  to  occupy  the  whole  labour  of  the  farmer,  will,  in  some  degree, 
account  for  the  numbers  which  yearly  seek  work  elsewhere.  The  enumerator  of  the  popula- 
tion states  that  at  the  time  of  taking  the  census  321  persons  were  absent  in  Leinster  and 
England,  and  some  of  these  were  farmers  occupying  nearly  six  acres  of  land. 

The  quantity  of  acres  in  the  parish  of  Cloone  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner ; but  it  is  not  imagined  that  the  occupations  are  at  all  larger,  or  the  population  less 
dense,  than  in  the  parish  of  Mohill. 

A very  considerable  extent  of  bog  land  is  found  in  the  barony,  and  a portion  of  the  labour 
might  be  profitably  employed  in  reclaiming  it ; but  when  the  size  of  the  holdings  is  taken  into 
account,  as  not  being  sufficiently  large  to  employ  the  family,  the  population  of  the  district  must 
be  considered  as  too  large  for  its  employment  in  agricultural  purposes. 


In  the  following  observations  on  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  barony  of  Murrisk  it  may 
perhaps  be  advisable  to  follow  up  the  mode  adopted  in  the  prior  observations  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity,  although  it  might  be  a shorter  task  to  detail  what  is  the  system  actually  pursued 
in  a district  where  agriculture  is  at  so  low  an  ebb,  rather  than  to  point  out  the  various  items 
in  which  a desirable  method  of  cultivation  is  wanting. 

In  the  first  place,  on  account  of  the  mountainous  and  uneven  nature  of  the  surface,  draining 
is  little  needed,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  in  the  large  tracts  of  bogs,  of 
which  there  is  a considerable  extent;  some  of  the  latter  lie  very  conveniently  for  getting  rid 
of  the  water,  and  do  not  exceed  two  or  three  feet  in  depth.  They  afford  a fine  field  for  im- 
provement; and  by  merely  opening,  drains,  and  mixing  these  shallow  bogs  with  the  stony  or 
gravelly  sub-soil,  they  would  speedily  come  into  cultivation,  and  would  become  a source  of  con- 
siderable profit.  The  late  Marquis  of  Sligo  was  a reclaimer  to  some  extent ; a large  part  of  the 
present  demesne  consists  of  land  which  was  formerly  waste.  The  present  Marquis  has-  also  turned 
his  attention  to  the  matter,  having'  made  43  English  miles  of  drains,  at  an  expense  of  £442. 
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Summer  fallowing  is  entirely  unknown;  the  farmers  also  are  not  aware  of  the  means  of  clear 
ing  the  land  previous  to  or  during  the  growth  of  green  crops.  The  only  crop  which  obtain' 
any  care  in  this  respect  is  that  of  flax,  for  which  the  land  is  generally  turned  over  twice  with 
the  loy ; but  as  this  operation  must  take  place  prior  to  the  month  of  April,  which  is  the  perio ) 
of  sowing,  but  little  can  be  done  at  that  season  in  clearing  the  surface  of  root-weeds  an  1 
grasses,  for  the  destruction  of  which  drier  weather  than  is  usual  at  that  period  of  the  year  is 
necessary.  J 

Sea-weed  is  greatly  sought  after  and  employed  as  a manure,  not  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
shore,  but  in  all  places  sufficiently  contiguous  as  not  to  render  the  conveyance  too  expensive 
Large  quantities  of  it,  with  the  addition  of  a light  coat  of  dung,  are  applied  to  the  soil  intended 
■ for  potatoes.  Two  reasons  may  be  stated  for  the  bestowing  it  so  bountifully : — the  great 
anxiety  of  the  farmer  to  ensure  an  abundant  crop  of  the  root  on  which  his  subsistence  so 
greatly  depends>  and  the  circumstance  that  this  manure,  although  in  this  mode  extending  its 
influence  to  the  succeeding  crop  of  oats,  is  not  found  beneficial  when  applied  directly  to  that 
grain.  The  great  increase  of  rent  where  the  sea-weed  is  available  at  a moderate  expense 
affords  a sufficient  proof  of  the  benefit  derived  from  this  species  of  manure.  Too  frequently 
an  application  of  it  is  found  to  render  the  land  wet  and  adhesive,  and  it  is  generally  found  to 
answer  best  when  put  on  land,  which  has  not  already  been  often  manured  with  it. 

Although  so  great  anxiety  is  manifested  in  obtaining  the  sea-rack,  but  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  care  of  that  which  is  more  convenient — the  home  manure.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
straw  is  given  in  winter  to  the  cattle  in  lieu  of  hay,  of  which  there  is  but  little  saved,  and 
therefore  but  a small  quantity  remains  for  the  purpose  of  converting  into  manure.  It  is 
sometimes  made  into  a compost  with  bog-mould,  but  it  mostly  happens  that  the  fermentation 
of  the  dung  is  too  far  advanced  before  it  is  mixed  with  it,  thereby  losing  the  greater  share  of 
the  benefit  that  would  be  derived  from  an  earlier  use.  The  farmers  do  not  bestow  sufficient 
care  in  having  mould  ready  to  receive  the  dung  as  it  is  made,  in  order  to  retain  any  moisture 
that  may  drain  from  it ; and  when  applied  to  the  soil  it  is  generally  more  decomposed  than  is 
necessary. 

Sea-sand,  a large  proportion  of  which  consists  of  broken  shells,  is  also  employed  as  a 
manure,  principally  to  bog  ground,  in  the  reclaiming  of  which  it  is  considered  highly  bene- 
ficial. It  is  frequently  conveyed  a considerable  distance  to  the  inland  district  on  horses,  and, 
as  well  as  lime,  is  sometimes  put  on  the  lazy  beds  after  the  potatoes  have  been  planted,  and 
between  the  mouldings.  In  their  anxiety  of  procuring  the  sea-sand,  gravel  and  sand  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  which  would  prove  highly  serviceable  in  the  reclaiming  of  bog, 
are  often  neglected.  Having  thus  noticed  the  operations  of  draining  and  fallowing,  and  the 
article  of  manure,  the  rotation  of  crops  adopted  in  the  barony  is  the  point  next  to  be  mentioned. 
That  is  described,  in  the  answers  to  the  questions,  to  be  merely  one  of  potatoes  and  oats, 
varied  occasionally  by  the  substitution  of  barley  for  the  latter.  The  immediate  consequence 
of  such  a system  of  cropping,  after  it  has  prevailed  through  several  courses,  is  the  complete 
exhaustion  of  the  soil,  even  although  large  quantities  of  sea-weed  may  be  frequently  applied. 
When  reduced  to  this  state  it  is  allowed  to  “ rest”  (as  it  is  termed),  by  clothing  itself  spon- 
taneously with  grasses  and  weeds,  no  seeds  being  sown : and  these  form  a miserable  covering, 
not  worthy  of  the  name  of  pasture. 

In  this  state  it  remains  till  the  farmer  thinks  it  has  sufficiently  recovered  itself,  or  till  (another 
portion  of  the  farm  becoming  exhausted)  it  becomes  necessary  to  break  this  up,  and  put  it 
through  the  same  course  again.  It  may  be  a matter  of  surprise,  that  the  necessities  of  the 
people,  their  contracted  holdings,  and  the  small  quantity  of  land  in  the  district  available  for 
tillage,  have  not  obliged  them  to  have  recourse  to  a better  system.  In  the  time  of  the  late 
Marquis  of  Sligo  they  had  an  example  before  them,  as  a large  quantity  was  kept  in  tillage 
under  an  improved  system  of  husbandry,  in  which  green  crops  under  row  culture  were  intro- 
duced. Were  this  generally  adopted,  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  advantages  that  would 
-arise  (a  rotation  of  crops  being  as  well  adapted  for  a small  farm  as  for  a large  one),  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  on  such  a place  a greater  variety  of  crops  being  grown,  the  whole 
of  the  holding  of  the  small  farmer  might  be  retained  in  tillage  and  in  good  condition,  ancl  by 
these  means  a far  greater  quantity  of  produce  ensured.  At  the  same  time  this  would  be 
effected  solely  by  the  labour  of  the  farmer,  which,  from  the  scarcity  of  employment,  would 
otherwise  be  worthless. 

In  the  above  rotation  flax  has  not  been  noticed.  It  is  grown  in  such  small  quantities  (one 
or  two  roods)  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  form  a part  of  it. 

The  best  land  on  the  farm  is  usually  selected : no  manure  is  applied,  but,  after  twice  digging, 
a quart  of  seed  (American  is  preferred,  which  this  year  sold  at  3 \d.  per  quart,)  is  sown  to  the 
perch,  in  April.  A stone  of  hackled  flax  (considered  now  worth  7s.  7d.,  or  6£d.  per  lb.) 
is  stated  as  the  average  produce  of  a gallon  of  seed  on  four  perches : and,  although  at 
that  price  it  may  seem  to  amount  to  a considerable  sum,  yet,  from  the  exhausting  nature  of 
the  plant,  and  the  expense  of  the  various  operations  necessary  in  preparing  it,  it  is  now  far 
from  being  a profitable  crop.  The  farmers  here  have  suffered  greatly  from  the  decline  of  the 
linen  trade,  not  only  from  a diminution  of  the  price  of  their  produce,  but  also  from  losing  a 
great  source  of  employment.  Eighteen  years  ago  500  webs  were  frequently  measured  and 
stamped  on  a market-day  at  Westport;  the  quantity  now  would  not  amount  to  100.  Linen, 
32  inches  wide,  fetches  from  6 d.  to  7 d.  a yard,  allowing  half  a yard  in  the  web  for  waste  in 
bleaching.  Five  shillings  are  now  paid  for  weaving  52  yards,  which  formerly  obtained  1 5s., 
and  to  earn  this  will  occupy  a man  nine  days,  with  the  attendance  of  a boy ; and  tallow 
and  dressing  will  cost  him  6 d.  out  of  that  sum. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  cattle  in  the  possession  of  grazing  farmers  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  with  certainty,  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate  information  on 
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the  subject.  Some,  from  superstitious  motives,  are  unwilling  to  state  the  number  of  their 
cattle;  others  imagine  that  every  person  questioning  them  on  the  subject  is  doing  so  only  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  their  tithe  and  cess ; and  one  person,  after  being  three  times  requested 
to  allow  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  see  his  farm  and  cattle,  declined  doing  so.  The  case 
of  the  Heraghtys  has  already  been  alluded  to : the  detail  of  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
condition  of  a mountain  farmer. — The  two  brothers  (both  of  whom  are  £20  freeholders)  hold 
the  lease  of  a mountain  farm  under  Lord  Sligo,  in  which  one  life  remains  at  a rent  of  £54, 
one  quarter  of  which  is  sublet  at  £50,  leaving  only  a sum  of  £4  a-year  to  be  paid  by  the 
brothers.  One  of  them,  Pat.  Heraghty,  was  cutting  turf  at  the  bog,  without  shoe  or  stocking, 
and  his  clothes  in  such  a ragged  state  that  they  would  hardly  hang  upon  him.  There  was, 
however,  a plentiful  supply  of  bacon  in  the  house,  and  five  cows  had  obtained  entrance  there 
to  get  out  of  the  heat  of  the  sun.  He  said  that  he,  and  his  family  of  three  children  and 
servant-boy,  consumed  the  milk  of  the  cows,  and  could  drink  more  if  they  had  it.  This  man, 
when  questioned  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  told  that  it  was  with  no  sinister  purpose, 
stated  that  he  and  his  brother  had  not  more  than  10  head  of  cattle  each ; that  they  had  pos- 
sessed some  sheep,  but  that  they  were  stolen  last  spring.  Some  wool,  of  very  fine  staple,  was 
observed  in  the  house,  and  the  Assistant  Commissioner  afterwards  ascertained,  from  a very 
authentic  source,  that  these  men  certainly  possessed  not  less  than  50  head  of  cattle  each,  and 
that  they  had  a considerable  number  of  sheep,  which  were  on  a distant  mountain  farm,  of 
which  they  had  a quarter  share. 

A similar  circumstance  happened  with  the  Kerrigans  of  Gloonanien,  a mountain  farm,  held 
by  seven  families,  under  Lord  Sligo,  at  a rent  of  £40.  On  being  questioned  as  to  the  quantity 
they  had  in  tillage,  they  stated  that  it  did  not.  amount  to  20  acres,  although,  on  viewing  it 
afterwards,  it  appeared  greatly  to  exceed  that  quantity.  Of  a person  who  corrected  them 
several  times  in  their  answers,  they  inquired  “ what  business  he  had  to  be  telling  the  gentle- 
men how  much  they  tilled,  as  they  only  wanted  to  raise  their  cess  and  tithe;”  but,  when  he 
informed  them  of  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  in  which  the  Assistant  Commissioners  were 
engaged,  they  rejoined,  “ If  we  had  known  that  we  should  have  told  a very  different  story. 

It  is  very  probabie,  however,  it  would  have  been  just  as  far  from  the  truth. 

The  cattle  are  of  an  inferior  description  in  the  district ; but  little  care  being  taken  to  provide 
them  with  food  in  the  winter  season,  they  seldom  attain  a large  size.  In  cold  weather  the 
store  cattle  are  generally  housed,  and  the  cows  obtain  a place  in  the  cabin  on  account  of  the 
greater  warmth,  the  farmer  also  thinking  that  they  in  turn  increase  the  warmth  of  the 
inmates.  Some  “ kyloes,”  or  “west  highlands,”  have  been  introduced  by  Lord  Sligo  on  a 
mountain  farm,  and,  from  their  hardy  constitution,  appear  to  thrive  well  in  their  exposed 
situation  : they  are  at  this  time  in  excellent  condition,  although  they  were  neither  housed  nor 
fed  during  the  last  winter,  but  were  left  to  shift  for  themselves  on  the  mountain. 

The  introduction  of  the  Cheviot  sheep  by  the  same  Nobleman  is  another  interesting 
experiment,  of  the  success  of  which  there  can  be  now  no  doubt.  Mr.  Hildebrand,  the  steward, 
states  that  the  lands  now  under  sheep  and  cattle,  were  deserted  by  the  tenants  14  or  15  years 
ago,  at  which  time  the  rental  was  about  £400.  The  first  importation  of  sheep  (200  in  number) 
took  place  five  years  ago ; since  that  period  large  additions  have  been  procured  from  Scotland  : 
they  now  amount  to  4,000.  Wool,  this  year,  will  be  sold  to  the  amount  of  £700 ; and  Mr.  Hil- 
debrand thinks  the  sheep  will  afford  twenty  times  as  much  rent  as  the  tenants  formerly  paid. 
They  are  left  on  the  mountain  throughout  the  winter,  except  the  sickly  ones,  which  are  taken 
to  the  demesne,  and  fed  with  hay.  Cattle  are  mixed  with  them.  They  are  not  smeared,  because 
found  detrimental  to  the  wool,  and  of  no  use  to  the  sheep.  The  expense  of  shepherds  amounts 
to  £130  a-year,  besides  finding  them  with  houses  and  gardens. 

Stealing  of  sheep,  lambs,  and  wool,  are  crimes  of  frequent  occurrence ; and,  on  that  account, 
the  number  kept  in  the  barony,  although  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purpose,  is  decreasing  fast, 
the  farmers  evincing  a disinclination  to  keep  a species  of  stock  which  is  liable  to  such  depre- 
dations. Of  horses  a much  greater  number  is  kept  than  necessary,  considering  that  they  are 
employed  but  little  in  tillage,  the  land  being  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  loy  and  spade ; and 
these  implements  are  far  inferior  to  those  in  use  in  England.  The  fences  are  imperfectly 
formed  of  loose  stones ; and  a gate  is  not  to  be  seen  except  in  the  lands  held  by  a proprietor, 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  Westport. 

Agreeably  to  the  wish  of  the  Commissioners,  the  agricultural  school  at  Hollymount  was 
visited  on  the  11th  of  August. 

Mr.  M‘Chlery,  the  agriculturist,  stated  that  he  was  master  of  a similar  establishment  at 
Templemore  for  seven  years  previous  to  his  taking  this  situation.  The  farm  at  Hollymount 
consists  of  94  English  acres, — roads,  buildings,  and  plantations,  included.  He  was  to  pay 
£100  a-year  rent,  and  was  to  receive  40  pupils,  (30  male  and  10  female,)  who  were  to  pay 
at  the  rate  of  £10  annually,  for  which  he  was  to  provide  them  board,  lodging,  and  instruc- 
tion, and  was  to  have  the  benefit,  of  their  labour.  He  was  ottered,  by  Mr.  Spencer  Lindsay, 
as  one  of  the  managing  committee,  a lease  of  three  terms  of  19  years  each.  He  agreed  to 
take  only  one  ; but  was,  at  the  end  of  that,  to  have  the  option  of  two  more  from  the  com- 
mittee, which  consists  of  the  following  gentlemen : — Mr.  Dominick  Browne,  Mr.  John  Browne, 
Mr.  Spencer  Lindsay,  Mr.  St.  George,  and  Mr.  John  Fynn. 

He  took  the  cattle  and  implements  at  a valuation,  which  was  to  be  paid  by  instalments,  the 
first  instalment  to  be  due  at  the  end  of  three  years.  In  the  agreement  for  the  lease  reference 
was  made  to  an  advertisement  which  he  had  seen,  and  which  is  subjoined.*  He  wished  to 
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* Connaught  Agricultural  School,  Hollymount,  County  Mayo. — The  trustees  appointed  by  the  Irish 
Relief  Committee  of  1822,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Agricultural  Schools  in  Ireland,  having 
obtained  the  lease  of  a sufficient  quantity  of  land  for  a model  farm,  on  an  eligible  site,  and  erected 
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make  sure  of  some  pupils,  thinking,  perhaps,-  they  might  not  come  very  readily ; the  com- 
1 mittee,  therefore,  agreed  to  pay  him  for  10,  and  when  they  came  that  money  was  to  be 
deducted.  Four  pupils  only  (three  male  and  one  female)  have  been  admitted,  recommended 
by  Mr.  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Fynn.  On  speaking  to  Mr.  Lindsay  of  the  want  of  pupils 
Mr.  Lindsay  said, — “Then  you  must  go  on  with  labourers.”  He  considered  that  as  an 
authority  for  so  doing,  and  thought  he  should  be  allowed  for  them.  Mr.  Fynn  said  that  he 
could  not  be  allowed  for  them,  and  found  fault  that  certain  things  were  not  done.  He  told 
. Mr.  Fynn,  if  the  means  were  found,  they  should  be  done  immediately.  Has  understood  from 
Mr.  Wyatt  that  £3,000  were  expended  on  the  buildings,  land,  stock,  implem'ents,  &c.  Has 
been  told  by  Mr.  Crummie  that  if  he  attempted  to  sell  the  hay  he  should  come  upon  him  for 
" the  rent  immediately. 

Mr.  M‘ Cillery  stated  that  he  was  unable  to  account  for  the  absence  of  pupils  ; had  never 
heard  of  any  objection  being  made  on  account  of  his  religion  (Presbyterian).  Two  of  the 
present  pupils  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  he  has  never  interfered  with  their  religion  in  anv 
way.  Thinks  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  are  not  friendly  to  the  institution ; some  of 
them  say  they  are  not  going  to  subscribe  to  make  a garden  for  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  M‘ Cillery  complains  much  of  the  situation  in  which  he  is:  placed  ; that  he  did  not  want 
to  hire  a farm  or  lay  out  capital  upon  one ; and  that,  situated  as  he  is  at  present,  the  failure 
of  the  school  falls  upon  his  shoulders. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Machale,  p.  p.  of  Hollymount,  on  being  questioned  as  to  the  reasons  why 
there  were  not  a greater  number  of  pupils,  replied  that  he  considered  that  it  arose  from  the 
poverty  of  the  people,  and  the  neglect,  of  the  landlords  to  advance  the  money  requisite.  Even 
where  they  have  the  money  they  are  not  aware  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  an 
institution.  He  would  pledge  his  word,  as  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  that  the  religion  of 
Mr.  M‘Chlery  had  formed  no  obstacle;  he  would  not  hesitate  to  trust  Mr.  M'Chlery  with 
any  of  his  flock,  as  he  is  sure  he  would  not  interfere  in  the  matter  of  religion.  He  added 
that,  no  one  could  have  been  more  attentive,  nor  did  he  know  any  one  in  whom  the  country 
could  place  greater  confidence  than  in  Mr.  MfChlery. 

Mr.  Crummie , agent  to  Mr.  Spencer  Lindsay,  stated  that,  the  acre  of  land  on  which  the 
buildings  of  the  school  are  placed  was  taken  of  Mr.  Lindsay  on  a lease  for  ever,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  farm  on  a long  lease,  the  term  of  which  he  could  not  exactly  state  from 
memory ; that  a meeting  of  the  committee  had  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  some 
determination  with  regard  to  the  school ; that  he  had  hopes  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  pro- 
vince would  still  be  induced  to  support  it ; but  that,  in  its  present  state,  he  considered  the 
farm  as  far  from  being  what  it  ought  to  be  as  a model  farm ; and  that  he  prevented 
Mr.  M'Chlery  from  selling  his  hay  because  that  system  was  prejudicial  to  good  farming. 

The  buildings  form  three  sides  of  a hollow  square,  the  front  being  occupied  by  the  house 
and  apartments,  and  the  wings  by  the  agricultural  buildings.  The  ground  floor  of  the  house 
consists  of  managers’  rooms,  on  one  side  of  which  are  placed  the  kitchen  and  laundry  (the 
washing-trays-  in  which  are  furnished  with  cocks  supplying  hot  and  cold  water),  and  water- 
closet  adjoining ; on  the  other  side  the  dining-room  of  the  male  pupils  ; and,  adjoining  to  this, 
the  dairy  and  cleaning  room.  The  upper  story  consists  of  bed-rooms.  One  wing  contains 
stalls  for  feeding  cattle,  and  cart -lodge,  &c.,  with  lofts  over ; the  other  wing  stables,  har- 
ness-house, and  barn,  which  last  building  is  still  in  an  unfinished  state,  the  doors  not  having 
been  fitted,  and  the  floor  not  laid ; in  this  it  was  intended  to  erect  a threshing-mill,  to  be  put 
in  motion  by  water.  The  stable  and  stalls  for  • cattle  are  furnished  with  drains  leading  to 
cess-pools. 

The  cattle  consist  of  an  Ayrshire  bull,  eight  cows,  and  three  yearlings  of  an  excellent 
description,  and  four  or  five  horses.  The  implements  are  very  good,  and  among  them  were 
observed  Scotch  carts  with  broad  and  narrow  wheels,  ploughs,  rhomboidal  harrows,  &c. 

The  crops  consist  of  oats  on  an  old  bog;  wheat,  about  ten  English  acres,  the  first  crop  on  a 
reclaimed  bog,  drained,  part  of  it  burned,  and  part  covered  with  lime  compost  by  Mr.  Patte- 
son,  who  had  the  management  previous  to  Mr.  M'Chlery.  Some  of  it  was  sown  so  late  as  the 
1 5th  of  December.  It  is  a very  fine  crop,  and  affords  a striking  example  of  what  may  be  done 

suitable  buildings  thereon,  deem  it  their  duty  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  landed  proprietors 
of  the  province  of  Connaught  the  following  regulations : — 

It  is  proposed  in  the  first  instance  to  receive  40  pupils,  i.  e.,  30  males,  and  10  females,  who  will  be 
boarded  and  lodged  in  separate  divisions  of  the  institution.  The  boys  will  be  taught,  by  a practical 
farmer,  the  most  approved  system  of  agriculture.  The  females  will  be  instructed  in  the  management 
of  a dairy,  and  the  domestic  economy  of  a farm-house;  and  both  classes  will  receive  tuition,  at  stated 
periods,  in  reading,  writing;  and  arithmetic,  it  being,  however,  understood  that  all  candidates  will  come, 
in  some  measure,  grounded  in  these  branches  of  education.  No  pupils  to  be  admitted  at  an  earlier 
age  than  15,  nor  older  than  18  years  of  age.  The  period  of  their  residence  not  to  exceed  four  years. 
Every  pupil  to  pay  after  the  rate  of  £10  annually : the  first  year’s  payment  to  be  made  at  the  time  of 
admission.  Subscribers  of  £o  each,  or  donors  of  £50,  to  have  the  privilege  of  nominating,  in  the 
order  and  according  to  the  date  of  the  payment  of  their  respective  subscription  or  donation,  one  pupil. 

The  ground  to  be  cultivated  by  the  pupils  as  a model  farm  showing  a rotation  of  crops,  and  the 
practical  operations  of  improved  husbandry.  The  site  of  the  school  is  near  the  centre  of  the  province, 
at  Hollymount,  in  the  county  of  Mayo.  The  land  is  cropped  and  stocked,  proper  agricultural  imple- 
ments have  been  provided,  and  the  house  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  pupils  of  both  sexes  on  the 
1st  day  of  November  ensuing.  The  local  management  of  the  institution  is  confided  to  a committee 
of  subscribers.  Subscriptions  from  all  who  may  be  disposed  to  promote  this  attempt  to  improve  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  will  be  received  by  Thomas.  Spencer  Lindsay,  Esq.,  the  Treasurer,  and 
John  Fynn,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  institution,  Hollymount. — A list  of.  subscribers  will  be 
published. 

5 th  August , 1834. 
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improved  management.  Potatoes,  mangel-wurzel,  Swedish  and  white  turnips,  as  planted 
in  drills;  and  a large  compost-heap  of  bog-earth  and  lime  is  in  preparation  for  further  1m- 

FI  TtTould  be  presumption  in  ■ the  Assistant  Commissioner  to  offer  any  comment  on  the  above 
evidence.  As  matter,  however,  of  personal  observation,  it  may  be -stated  that  the  buildings, 
r,pciallv  the  house,  are  of  a more  costly  description  than  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  to 
hich'thev  were  to  be  applied.  A portion  of  the  land  is  of  an  inferior  description ; but  that 
might  prove  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise,  as  it  would  tend  to  -show  what  might  be 
done  by  the  agriculturist  under  an  improved  system. 


Observations 
on  the  Nature 
and  -State  of 
Agriculture. 

Connaught. 
County  Mayo. 

Rev.  Charles  Clarke.  .. 


Dvaininff  is  in  general  very  little  known  and  practised  in  this  district,  except  at  the  expense  County  Sligo, 
of  the  proprietors,  as  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Wynne,  Sir  R.  G.  Booth,.  &c.  The  soil,  though  Carbery. 

mostly  of  a friable  nature,  is  subject  to  the  bursting  out  of  springs,  which  frequently  occui,  . 

and  which  render  many  of  the  pastures  coarse  and  ordinary.  Scarcely  a stream  is  to  be  seen, 
the  course  of  which  the  peasantry  have  not  blocked  up  to  afford  a greater  facility  m obtaining 
water  for  domestic  uses  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  adjacent  land;  and  where  a drain  has 
been  formed  it  is  for  the  most  part  neglected,  and  is  frequently  rendered  worse  than  useless, 
from  the  want  of  being  properly  repaired  and  cleared  out.  A part  of  the  barony  consists  of 
mould  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches,  and  succeeded  by  a retentive  and  adhesive  stratum, 
called  here  lea-clau,  which  is  perfectly  impervious  to  water.  Mr.  Wynne  has,  in  his  demesne, 
trenched  up  this  subsoil,  and  incorporated  it  with  the  upper,  and  by  these  means  has  rendered 
the  land  quite  dry.  But  this  is  a very  expensive  operation,  and  it  might  be  effected  at  a far 
less  expense  by  the  system  of  hollow  draining  pursued  on  the  stiff  clays  of  England,  taking 
care  that  the  retentive  subsoil  should  be  thrown  on  one  side,  in  filling  up  the  drains,  so  that 
the  water  may  settle  freely  and  thus  pass  off.  The  great  quantity  of  ram  which  falls  on  the 
western  coast  of  Ireland,  renders  good  draining  the  more  necessary.  On  Mr.  Wynnes 
demesne,  although  well  and  completely  drained,  the  sheep  are  affected  with  the  foot  rot, 

which  he  attributes  solely  to  the  moisture  of  the  climate. 

Fallowing  is  another  operation  in  agriculture  which  is  totally  unknown  here,  the  farmers 
are  not  aware  of  the  best  modes  of  eradicating  the  root-weeds  and  grasses,  and  accordingly 
they  bestow  but  little  pains  to  effect  that  purpose.  The  crop  which  receives  the  greatest 
attention  in  preparing  for  it  by  tillage,  is  that  of  flax;  this,  however,  occupies  a very  small 
portion  of  the  farm,  and  is  seldom  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  clothing  for  the  family. 

When  applied  to  that  purpose  three  ploughings  are  given  to  the  land,  but  it  does  not  receive 
the  first  of  them  till  the  month  of  March,  having  remained  undisturbed  from  the  previous 
harvest,  and  as  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  month  of  April,  the  two  others  must  follow  in.  rapid 


succession.  . 

The  same  observation  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  land  intended  for  potatoes,  which 
is  not  stirred  till  a short  time  prior  to  the  planting  of  the  crop,  and  then  is  very  inadequately 
ploughed  with  a shallow  furrow,  from  the  great  imperfection  of  the  implements  in  use.  If  a 
deeper  system  of  tilling  were  gradually  established,  and  a small- portion  of  the  under  stratum 
raised  to  the  surface,  and  exposed  to  the  frost,  the  staple  of  the  soil  might  be  increased  by 
degrees,  and  the  produce  rendered  more  abundant;  and  as  an  extensive  portion -of  the  land  in 
the  barony  is  not  so  greatly  encumbered  with  stones  as  other  districts  are,  it  would  admit  of 
such  tillage  being  practised.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  weeding  the  corn,  but  in  the  potatoes 
it  is  mostly  deferred  to  too  late  a period,  and  frequently  until  the  weeds  exceed  the  crop  in 
height.  No  care  in  this  respect  is  bestowed  on  the  pastures;  those,  and  the  borders  of  the 
tillage  fields,  are  covered  with  ragweed,  thistles,  and  docks,  which  are  allowed  to  perfect  their 
seed,  and  to  produce  an  abundant  stock  of  plants  for  a succeeding  year.  In  some  pastures  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a square  yard  of.  surface  free  from  either  one  or  other  of  these  weeds. 

Wherever  sea-weed  can  be  easily  and  conveniently  procured  it  will  be  found  that  a great 
inattention  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  their  home  manure  generally  prevails,  however 
desirous  they  may  be  of  obtaining  the  former;  the  observation  certainly  holds  good  with 
regard  to  this  district,  as  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  manure.  The  proper  state  in  which  it 
should  be  used  appears  to  be  little  understood,  some  of  it  being  applied  in  too  recent  a state, 
and  some  when  decomposition  has  taken  place,  to  too  great,  a degree;  sufficient  care  also  is 
not  bestowed  in  making  additions  of  mould,  ashes,  weeds,  &c.,  to  the  heap,  which  is  generally 
scattered  over  a wide  surface,  and  exposed  to  the  deteriorating  influence  of  the  sun  and  rain ; a 
large  portion  of  the  straw  is  either  given  to  the  cattle  during  winter,  used  for  the  frequent 
thatching  of  the  cabin,  or  sold  in  the  market,  and  from  the  quantity  applied  to  these  purposes 
the  manure  is  greatly  diminished  ; but  on  Sir  R.  G.  Booth’s  and  Mr.  Wynne’s  estates  the  heap 
has  been  removed  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  cabin,  but  the  tenants  would  not  have 
adopted  a change  so  essential  to  their  own  comfort  and  cleanliness  unless  in  a certain  degree 
compelled  by  the  landlord. 

Although  lime  may  be  obtained  at  any  place  in  the  barony  -with  a short  carriage  (the 
greatest  distance  being  four  miles),  it  is  made  but  little  use  of  as  a manure/the  prevailing 
opinion  being,  that  it  is  not  necessary  on  a limestone  soil.  It  is  seldom  used  even  in  the  shape 
of  a compost  with  bog -mould  to  assist  in  decomposing  the  peat. 

Shell-sand  is  the  favourite  application  for  reclaiming  land,  whether  it  is  intended  to  be 
converted  into  tilla°-e,  or  retained  in  a state  of  pasture.  The  mode  of  applying  the  sea  manure 
has  been  so  fully  stated  in  the  evidence,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  further  observations, 
except  by  adding  that  the  practice  of  drying  has  been  introduced  in  the  last  nine  or  ten  years, 
and,  of  course,  has  greatly  increased  its  use  and  advantages. 

With  the  advantages  arising  from  the  use  of  green  crops,  and  the  adoption  of  a proper 
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Observations 
on  the  Nature 
and  Statij  of 
Agriculture. 

Connaught. 
County  Sligo. 


Eev.  Charles  Clarke. 
Bar.  Carbery. 


succession  of  them,  and  com,  the  farmers  are  at  present  entirely  unacquainted.  An  attermu 
however,  is  m progress  to  remedy  this  ignorance,  by  instructing  them  in  these  particular! 1 
this  neighbourhood  five  agriculturists  have  been  engaged,  one  of  whom.  Hr  Muche  • 
employed  on  Mr.  Wynnes  estate  in  this  barony,  and  in  the  county  of  Leitrim.  Since'h! 
arnval  in  November  last  he  has  induced  many  of  the  tenants  to  sow  tares,  clover  with  off 
and  flax,  turnips  to  the  extent  of  from  one  to  three  roods,  and  also  some  small  spots  of  manS 
wuizel.  The  seeds  were  gratuitously  furnished.  Of  turnips  so  large  an  extern  was  not  It 
as  was  desirable,  from  deficiency  of  manure.  The  tenants,  several  of  whose  farms  were  visS 
by  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  seem  greatly  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  these  oreen  crnt 
some  of  which  were  in  a flourishing  state ; and  when  experience  has  once  t audit  them  7 
great  benefit  that  maybe  derived  from  their  cultivation  there  will  be  little  danger  of  theitt 
persevering,  and  after  one  or  two  farmers  have  successfully  adopted  the  system  the  rest  will 
soon  Mow  what  they  perceive  to  be  a profitable  example.  A four  course  system  is  S 
which  it  is  intended  to  recommend,  consisting  of  3 n t 

1.  Potatoes,  turnips,  or  mangel-wurzel. 

2.  Barley  or  oats. 

3.  Clover. 

4.  Wheat  or  oats. 

After  the  system  of  green  crops  has  been  sufficiently  adopted,  the  house  feeding  of  caffL 
wdl  be  introduced  The  Grieve  states,  that  the  imperfect  cultivation  of  the  farmers,  and  the 
wretched  state  of  their  implements,  have  presented  great  obstacles.  As  much  has  been  done 
a®  <™.  be  ejected  m the  time ; but  so  prejudiced  and  so  averse  to  change  are  the  tenants 
that  this  could  not  have  been  effected  if  Mr.  John  Wynne  had  not  told  them  that  they  must 
expect  no  favour  at  Ins  hands,  unless  they  attended  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Grieve  and 
it  He  had  not  by  these  means  morally  compelled  them  to  adopt  the  system.  The  freauent 
recurrence  of  the  oat  crop,  which  takes  place  in  the  course  of  tillage  pursued  in  the  baronv 
has  rendered  the  potato  oat  greatly  liable  to  failure;  at  first  it  presents  a fine  beard  till  if 
attains  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  inches,  and  then  dies  off  almost  entirely,  and  this  can  be 
accounted  for  m no  other  way  than  by  supposing  that  the  land  is  quite  tired  of  that,  grain 

No  grass  seeds  are  sown  when  the  land  is  allowed  to  rest,  but  the  natural  grasses  and 
ordinary  pasture^  ^ SpFmg  Up’  and  ll  1S  generally  three  years  before  it  becomes  even  an 

The  farmers  usually  retain  the  cattle  in  the  meadows  intended  to  be  saved  for  hay  till  a 
very  late  period,  frequently  till  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  on  this  account  the  season  for 
making  hay  is  greatly  deferred,  and,  with  the  long  time  which  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
tiam  cocks,  the  meadows  are  often  not  cleared  until  the  month  of  October. 

1 he  implements  which  are  used  in  the  barony  are  very  deficient,  although  some  of  the 
proprietors  have  introduced  those  of  an  improved  description.  The  plough  common  in  this 
distiict  has  a wooden  breast  and  slade,  and  the  only  portions  of  it  which  are  made  of  iron 
aie  the  coulter  a small  long  share  and  a narrow  strip  on  the  land  side  of  the  slade.  And  it 
may^  be  asserted  generally  of  all  the  implements,  including  also  those  of  a smaller  description, 
wnc  - T?’  j°rk\  rakes>  &c.,  that  they  are  far  inferior  to  those  used  for  similar  pur- 

poses m England.  On  the  bog  improvements  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Palmerston,  after  the 
workmen  have  become  habituated  to  the  use  of  English  tools  they  are  found  to  get  over  a 
accustomedantlty  °f  than  could  perform  with  those  to  which  they  had  been 

. The  dyay  carts,  which  are  reckoned  an  improvement  on  the  car  formerly  in  use,  are  yet  very 
inconvenient  for  agricultural  purposes.  3 J j 

The  fences  are  very  bad  and  insecure,  the  gateway  is  generally  built  up  with  loose  stones, 
and  of  course  forms  a part  of  the  fence  which  the  cattle  can  easily  knock  down. 

• ™ the  foregoing  observations  it  may  readily  be  inferred  that  there  is  room  for  great 
2rS  a“t4eagliICd  f °fithe  dlStrict’  and  that  much  additional  labour  and  capital 
might  be  advantageously  employed  on  the  lands  already  under  cultivation;  much  is  required 

t ?e:r;;ided  m,  drairung>  and  111  bringing  the  land  into  a better  state  of  tillage.  1 But, 
clmWlgh  ™ l7Uld  aff°rd  C°nSlderable  employment  for  a certain  period,  it  must  not  be  con- 
o SlS?  df  Pr°V!  a conllant  source  of  labour  to  the  existing  population.  In  the  parish 
LeXff inifance’  thre  are  nearly  H000  consisting  of  those  employed  in,  or 
thTwHl  • g 1 J and  on  a surface  of  10,800  Irish  acres,  or  18,000  English  acres, 

time  befif  ‘°  ”me  g‘iSh  aCreS-a  krgC  T°rtio11  °f  11,6  Parish  at  1118  same 

ff  S' S?  abo'’e  20  year?  of  ag«  employed  in  agriculture  as  occupiers' or 
Icons  ulerl  SS  2,5°?’  " T ?Ver)[  seven  statate  aores-  The  Assistant  Commissioner  is 
7 ■ 2 I nch  ,5.a<loPted  England  that  could  furnish  constant  and 
p table  employment  in  that  proportion.  In  some  of  the  best  and  most  highly  cultivated 
m(lr„  aie)  Ve  “en  to  the  hundred  acres  is  reckoned  a very  large  employment,  and  far 
more  than  can  usually  be  found ; where  improved  implements  are  in  use,  four  men  might  be 

uwptbn  ^ ”2?  w!?  Cnte,;i0n-  The  former  of  these,  however,  would  occupy  a little 
mor  e than  one-third  of  the  population  requiring  labour. 

• p mfy  Pr®Per  t°  state  that  a greater  number  of  labourers  would  be  necessary  here  than 
in  England,  as  from  the  lowness  of  their  wages  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  food  a man  does 
T»  Pei‘h.1“.the  same  quantity  of  work  in  a given  time  as  would  be  expected  from  him  there, 
in  this  district,  during  harvest,  eight  men  are  requisite  to  reap  an  Irish  acre  of  wheat  and 

t ?ay’  TC  two  more  would  be  wafited  to  bind  it.  In  England  three  men  would  be 
expected  to  reap  the  same  extent  in  that  time,  and  to  bind  it  and  put  it  into  stocks  into  the 
, * 1S  Pr°bable,  however,  that  the  latter  would  receive  nearly  four  times  as  much  for 
tneu  day  5 labour  as  the  former,  and  of  course,  would  afford  a very  different  diet.  Malang 
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allowances  on  this  account,  still  it  appears,  that  a system  of  English  husbandry,  if  pursued  on 
such  a scale  as  is  usual  in  well  cultivated  districts,  would  be  perfectly  inadequate  to  furnish 
sufficient  labour.  It  is  only  by  a system  of  small  farms,  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by 
spade  husbandry,  that  any  approach  can  be  made  towards  providing  constant  employment 
for  so  dense  a population  as  that  of  the  parish  of  Drumcliffe.  It  will  appear  from  what  has 
been  adduced  in  evidence,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  northern  part  of  the  barony,  so 
little  bog  remains  to  be  reclaimed,  that  the  landlords  are  very  tenacious  of  it,  and  restrict 
their  tenants  in  its  use.  Lord  Palmerston  possesses  a large  tract  of  it  on  his  estate,  which 
he  is  extensively  engaged  in  reclaiming.  On  some  portions  of  it  where  it  is  30  feet  deep,  and 
composed  of  what  is  termed  white  bog  (that  which  leaves  light  white  ashes  on  being  burned), 
the  cost  has  far  exceeded  the  value  of  the  land  in  its  improved  state,  and  according  to  Mr.  - 
Lynch,  his  lordship’s  agent,  has  in  some  cases  amounted  to  £16  and  £25  per  acre.  The 
work,  however,  is  performed  in  a very  effectual  manner ; it  is  first  drained  with  leading,  cross, 
and  sod  drains,  at  an  expense  of  £3  or  £4  per  acre,  according  to  circumstances ; it  is  then 
turned  over  with  the  spade,  and  gravelled  to  the  depth  of  four  inches;  (within  the  last  18 
months  the  cost  of  this  has  been  reduced  by  means  of  a railroad) ; after  remaining  in  that 
state  to  settle,  130  barrels  of  roche-lime  are  applied  per  acre,  at  the  expense  of  lOd.  per 
barrel  without  the  carriage,  and  the  lime,  gravel,  and  four  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  bog,  are 
well  mixed  together  with  the  spade.  If  it  is  not  sown  with  rape  to  be  fed  off  with  sheep  in 
tlie  spring,  it  is  manured  with  sea-weed,  40  loads  to  the  acre,  each  load  costing  Is.,  and  the 
carting  amounting  to  £1.  4s.  per  acre ; and  it  is  then  planted  with  wheat  and  oats.  After  one 
crop  has  been  taken  it  is  let  to  a tenant  at  a rent  of  12s.  6 d.  per  acre  only.  Lord  Palmerston 
has  turned  his  attention  to  reclaiming  the  deep  bogs  solely,  those  in  which  the  turf  is  shallow 
are  left  to  be  reclaimed  by  tenants. 

The  drifting  sands  which  at  one  or  two  places  are  making  dreadful  inroads  on  the 
cultivated  lands  of  the  barony  still  remain  to  be  noticed.  To  the  north  of  Lissadell,  the 
townlands  of  Ballinadan  and  Ballintemple,  belonging  to  the  Bishoprick  of  Elphin,  and  those  of 
Ballymalurry,  and  part  of  Ardtarmon,  the  property  of  Sir  R.  G.  Booth,  Bart.,  within  the  last 
few  years  have  been  entirely  covered  to  a depth  varying  from  one  to  ten  feet.  The  place  was 
visited  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  a more  desolate  scene  cannot  be  well  imagined. 
The  houses  all  of  them  embedded  as  high  as  the  eaves,  many  of  them  entirely  covered,  and 
with  the  roof  broken  in  by  the  incumbent  weight,  the  only  place  of  ingress  and  egress  being 
through  an  aperture  in  the  latter ; and  an  extent  exceeding  500  hundred  acres,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  fine  and  cultivated  land,  now  presenting  an  unvaried  surface  of  white  dry 
barren  sand. 

Sixty-four  families  still  remain  at.  Ballintemple,  the  men  mostly  earning  a livelihood  on 
the  sea- side.  Five  acres  only  now  remain  to  them  capable  of  tillage,  although  they  formerly 
paid  cess  for  105,  and  at  the  last  levy  were  charged  to  that  tax  for  15  acres. 

A few  days  previous  to  the  visit  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  an  ass  and  a cow  belonging 
to  these  persons  were  driven  for  rent,  which  is  still  expected  from  them.  A small  portion  of 
that  land  which  was  not  covered  too  thickly  by  the  sand  was  partially  green  until  potatoes, 
the  produce  of  some  which  were  not  picked  last  year,  a drift  having  come  upon  them  while 
they  were  clearing  the  land  of  the  crop. 

If  an  attempt  be  not  speedily  made  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  sand  it  will  extend  very 
rapidly,  and,  from  its  increased  extent,  the  stopping  it  will  become  every  year  a work  of 
greater  difficulty.  It  is  probable  that  the  adjoining  and  very  populous  townland  of  Bally- 
connell  (also  belonging  to  the  Bishoprick  of  Elphin)  will  be  the  next  that  will  suffer.  Without 
a combined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  it  will  be  useless  to  attempt  a remedy,  as  it  will 
be  of  no  avail  for  one  proprietor  to  endeavour  to  reclaim  while  his  land  is  subject  to  the  sand 
drifting  from  the  lands  of  the  other.  On  the  Bishop’s  land,  being  under  lease,  it  is  not 
expected  that  any  attempt  will  be  made. 

On  the  estate  of  Lord  Palmerston,  the  further  progress  of  a blowing  sand  of  this  description 
has  been  successfully  arrested.  More  than  200  acres  (jn  the  townland  of  Mullaghmox-e,  in 
the  parish  of  Ahamlish)  which  had  been  covered,  were  planted  with  bexxt  ( Arundo  arenarici ), 
at  an  expense  of  more  than  £5  per  acre.*  This  has  effectually  stopped  the  increase  of  the 
evil.  The  sand  is  now  becoming  more  firm  axxd  solid,  and  small  spots  of  white  clover  are 
appearing  on  it.  The  bent  was  at  first  planted  in  rows  and  was  found  quite  ineffectual,  as 
the  wind  blowing  in  one  direction  cleared  the  sand  out  of  the  intervals  between  the  rows  of 
bent,  and  the  next  cross  wind  broke  it  down.  Planting  it  in-egularly  was  then  adopted,  and 
sxifficiently  aixswered  the  purpose.  On  another  sand  covering  the  Strand  Hill,  xxear  Knocknarea, 
the  row  planting  of  the  bent  has  been  adopted  and  found  of  no  avail. 

The  planting  of  these  tracts  in  this  manner  would  prove  a veiy  pi'ofitable  expenditure  of 
labour  and  capital,  as  there  is  no  calculating  where  the  evil,  if  not  ari'ested,  will  stop.  To  the 
poorer  classes  it  would  be  a great  relief,  as  the  employment  would  be  afforded  in  winter,  when 
they  have  little  labour  in  their  own  holding  to  engage  them,  the  moistux-e  of  that  season  being 
the  best  adapted  for  the  opex-ation  of  planting  the  bent. 


The  hay  crop  is  allowed  to  stand  too  long  before  it  is  cut,  both  to  its  own  injury  axxd  to 
that  of  the  aftermath.  It  is  also  left  far  too  long  in  the  fields  in  cocks  of  various  sizes  before 
it  is  put  into  stack.  The  weather  for  the  last  three  weeks  (1st  August  1835)  has  been  so 
exti'emely  fine  in  this  part  of  Ireland  that  all  the  hay  in  the  country  might  have  been  made 

* From  the  experience  which  lias  been  gained  the  wox-k  can  now  be  performed  at  a much  less 
price.  Mr.  Dodwell  states,  that  an  offer  has  been  made  to  him  to  undertake  to  plant  the  bent  at  a 
little  more  than  £l  per  acre. 
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in  the  very  best  manner  and  safely  stacked  twice  over  during  that  time.  But,  even  if  the 
reason  given  of  the  great  unsteadiness  and  frequent  wetness  of  the  climate  be  founded  in 
fact,  it  can  only  require  a modification  of  the  English  mode  of  haymaking  by  lettino-  the  hav 
remain  a few  days  longer  in  each  of  the  three  different  sizes  of  cocks  into  which  it  is  put  in 
order  to  let  it  attain  by  fermentation  that  making  which  it  is  asserted  the  weather  will  n0t 
permit  to  be  given  it  by  turning  over  and  exposure  to  the  sun  and  wind,  as  is  done  in  Eng- 
land. This  would  only  require  from  two  to  three  weeks  at  most,  according  to  the  weather 
instead  of  letting  the  hay  stand  about  in  cocks  for  two  or  three  months,  by  which  method  a 
great  part  of  its  most  nutritious  qualities,  and  of  its  taste  and  fragrance,  is  entirely  destroyed 
The  clover  and  grass  lays  generally  present  a miserable  appearance,  covered  with  weeds,  but 
with  little  good  grass,  from  the  united  causes  of  the  foulness  of  the  ground  before  layino-  it 
down  (and  never  pulling  or  cutting  the  weeds  on  the  lays  afterwards),  and  of  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  red  and  white  clover,  trefoil,  and  rye-grass  seeds,  the  chief  part  of  which 
it  is  attempted  to  supply  by  what  is  called  “ hay  seeds,”  but  which  consists  only  of  the 
sweepings  of  the  manger  and  stack-yard,  and  other  dirty  rubbish,  containing  many  more  seeds 
of  weeds  than  of  good  grasses. 

On  agricultural  implements  there  is  little  to  remark.  The  ploughs  are  good  and  perfectly 
adapted  for  two  horses,  although  four,  and  even  six,  are  more  generally  used.  Except  thresh- 
ing-mills, worked  by  horses,  which  most  farmers  who  hold  above  60  to  80  acres  of  land  now 
have,  and  occasionally  a roller  or  a winnowing  machine,  no  other  implement  of  modern  inven- 
tion is  used  by  the  farmers. 

The  grain  crops  are  tolerably  well  cultivated,  except  in  the  want  of  previously  cleaning  the 
land  or  afterwards  sufficiently  weeding  the  crop.  From  what  the  English  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner learned,  he  has  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  crops  are  allowed  to  stand  till  too-ripe 
before  they  are  cut. 

Cattle  and  sheep  are  rapidly  improving  by  crossing  with  the  best  English  breeds,  some  of 
the  resident  proprietors  and  gentlemen-farmers  having  purchased  good  bulls  and  rams  of 
those  breeds.  The  horses  are  not  of  a bad  description  for  agricultural  work,  if  they  were 
kept  in  proper  condition.  The  pigs,  when  compared  with  the  old  Irish  breed,  ten  years  a<*o, 
present  a most  remarkable  instance  of  the  rapid  march  of  modern  improvement.  They  are 
now  generally  well-shaped,  kindly,  and  handsome ; but  it  has  been  an  error  to  effect  that 
improvement  by  means  of  the  Neapolitan  breed  instead  of  the  Chinese,  the  former  having 
several  defective  points  in  it,  and  being  inferior  to  the  latter  in  the  quality  of  the  meat.  The 
tenderness  of  skin  (which  is  almost  entirely  without  hair)  of  the  Neapolitan  breed  is  beginning 
to  show  itself  here  in  scab  and  mange  when  the  pigs  are  not  kept  clean. 

There  is  much  want  of  draining  in  many  places,  and  the  farm-buildings  are  also  very  de- 
fective and  insufficient,  both  of  which,  and  the  absence  of  other  improvements,  are  easily 
accounted  for  by  two  circumstances:  1st,  That  landlords  throw  the  whole  expense  of  erecting 
and  repairing  farm-houses  and  buildings,  and  of  making  and  keeping  up  fences,  drains,  and 
all  other  improvements,  upon  the  tenant,  without  any  allowance  or  assistance  whatever  at 
the  time  of  his  incurring  those  expenses,  or  any  compensation  at  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
or  when  he  may  quit  the  farm ; 2dly,  That,  notwithstanding  this,  rents  are  far  too  high  in 
proportion  to  present  prices,  and  to  the  produce  of  the  land,  according  to  the  farmer’s  capital 
and  mode  of  cultivating  it,  even  if  the  additional  load  of  repairs  and  improvements  were  nat 
put  upon  the  tenant.  This  is  best  shown  by  the  statement  of  several  intelligent  witnesses, 
(generally  admitted  by  others,  and  confirmed  by  the  observation  of  the  English  Assistant 
Commissioner)  that  the  rent  alone  here  frequently  amounts  to  one  half  of  the  gross  average 
produce  of  the  land  upon  farms  about  one-third  in  grass  and  two-thirds  in  tillage ; while  the 
proportion  generally  considered  in  England  to  be  a fair  one  for  the  rent  of  arable  land  is 
one  sixth  of  the  gross  average  produce  of  the  farm,  or  one  third  of  it  for  rent,  tithes,  taxes, 
and  rates. 

The  most  striking  and  injurious  defect  in  the  rural  economy  of  this  barony  is  the  deficiency 
of  green  crops,  and  the  total  absence  (except  on  the  farms  of  a few  resident  proprietors  and 
gentlemen-farmers)  of  turnips  and  all  root  crops  except  potatoes.  A few  vetches  are  grown 
for  horses,  but  cows  or  fattening  cattle  are  seldom  fed  on  them,  and  clover  is  scarcely  ever 
cut  for  green  food.  Such  is  the  partiality  of  the  farmer  for  potatoes,  that  it  is  the  only  root 
crop  generally  cultivated,  even  for  stall-feeding  cattle ; and,  as  most  of  the  farmers  and  pro- 
prietors think  that  the  only  means  of  escaping  ruin  at  the  present  prices  is  to  produce  cattle- 
instead  of  corn,  they  lay  their  land  down  to  grass,  that  being,  with  the  exception  of  potato 
feeding  to  a small  extent,  the  only  mode  of  attaining  that  object  which  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  practising.  Unfortunately  for  the  country,  and  especially  for  the  labouring  classes,  few  or 
none  of  the  resident  proprietors  or  farmers  are  practically  acquainted  with  sheep-feeding  or 
folding  off  turnips  on  the  ground  where  they  grow,  or  with  soiling  cattle  on  tares,  clover, 
lucern,  and  other  green  crops,  during  summer,  and  feeding  them  on  turnips,  swedes,  cabbages, 
mangel-wurzel,  &c.,  during  winter.  In  Belgium,  a country  as  populous  as  Ireland,  but  natu- 
rally much  less  fertile,  all  the  cattle  are  thus  fed  the  whole  year  round  in  stalls;  and  the  effect 
is  that  every  one  is  well  employed,  fed,  and  clothed,  that  the  country  is  like  a well-cultivated 

farden,  that  provisions  are  more  abundant  and  cheap  than  in  almost  any  other  European 
tate,  and  that  a large  quantity  of  grain,  cattle,  butter,  poultry,  eggs,  &c.,  is  exported,  not, 
however,  while  the  people  are  wanting  them  and  starving  at  home,  but  as  a surplus  of  pro- 
duction after  satisfying  the  wants  and  comforts  of  their  own  dense  population. 

Although  the  soil  in  this  barony  is  in  many  places  of  a stiff,  heavy  description,  yet  it  con- 
tains so  many  stones  and  so  considerable  a proportion  of  minute  sandy  particles  as  to  render  it 
sufficiently  open  and  porous  for  the  growth  of  turnips,  and  they  have  been  found  to  succeed  ad- 
mirably wherever  they  have  been  tried.  The  number  of  stones  in  the  land  would  also  enable 
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it  to  be  easily  drained  where  it  was  not  dry  enough  for  sheep-farming.  The  only  objection 
made  to  introducing  that  system  was  the  want  of  wood  for  the  hurdles  of  the  sheep-pens,  but 
this  would  easily  be  obviated  by  substituting  netting  stretched  on  stakes,  as  is  done  in  many 
districts  of  England  and  Scotland. 

For  the  tenure  of  land,  rotation  of  crops,  dairying,  manures,  state  of  roads  and  fences,  size 
of  farms,  agricultural  schools,  proportion  of  men  employed  and  horses  kept,  &c.,  see  the  agri- 
cultural part  of  the  evidence  for  this  barony. 


Except  those,  stated  to  be  comparatively  few,  who  occupy  land  under  more  indulgent  land- 
lords, the  farmers  complain  bitterly  of  the  amount  of  their  rents,  especially  with  relation  to 
present  prices.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  considering  their  want  of  capital  and  defective 
system,  the  farmers  generally  pay  far  too  high  for  land  in  this  barony.  Here,  also,  as  else- 
where/this charge  is  virtually  increased  by  the  baneful  practice  of  throwing  upon  the  tenant 
the  expense  of  erecting  and  repairing  all  buildings,  of  draining,  fencing,  reclaiming  waste 
land,  and  all  other  improvements,  without  any  allowance  or  compensation,  and  frequently 
without  even  a lease  or  any  other  guarantee  that  he  shall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  enterprise, 
industry,  and  outlay  of  capital.  Such  a system  must  be  ruinous  to  any  country,  and  its 
consequences  meet  the  eye  on  every  side  of  this  barony  in  the  shape  of  scanty,  inconvenient, 
and  dilapidated  farm-buildings,  undrained  and  flooded  lands,  and  unreclaimed  bogs  and  moun- 
tains, although  the  means  of  remedying  these  evils,  as  far  as  materials  go,  exist  in  abundance 
upon  the  spot.  In  the  few  instances  which  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner  met  with 
where  the  landlord  had  made  any  allowance  to  the  tenant,  it  was  only  done  to  a very  small 
extent,  and  to  enable  or  induce  the  tenant  to  build  a better  house  and  farm-offices  than  he 
otherwise  could  or  would  have  done.  For  instance,  in  one  case  the  landlord  allowed  £50  for 
a stone  and  slated  house  and  offices  which  cost  the  tenant  £350,  besides  the  labour  of  his  men 
and  horses  in  fetching  materials.  The  three  following  instances,  selected  from  many  others 
in  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner’s  note-book,  will  show  that  the  system  of  making  the 
tenant  no  allowance,  even  for  the  most  permanent  improvements,  is  pursued  equally  towards  all 
classes  of  farmers.  A small  farmer  (occupying  from  30  to  40  acres  of  poor  land,  on  a lease  of 
three  lives)  built  a dwelling-house  and  farm-offices  which  cost  him  about  £100,  without  counting 
the  straw  used  in  thatching  and  the  expense  of  carting  materials.  This  man  and  his  family 
were  dining  upon  potatoes  and  milk  when  the  Assistant  Commissioners  called ; and,  except 
as  a treat  on  holidays,  they  never  eat  bacon,  pork  (not  even  oatmeal,  but  for  a short  time  in 
summer  when  potatoes  became  scarce  and  bad),  or  anything  else  than  potatoes  and  milk  or 
butter,  and  these  potatoes,  too,  “lumpers,”  which  are  the  coarsest  kind  grown.  The  second 
case  was  that  of  a farmer  occupying  130  acres  of  land  as  yearly  tenant,  who  had  erected  a 
good  house  and  farm-buildings  at  an  expense  of  £350,  independent  of  straw  and  of  fetching 
materials.  The  third  farmer  alluded  to  holds  270  acres  of  land,  and  has  expended  £800  in 
building  an  excellent  dwelling-house  and  farm-offices,  and  about  £1,200  more  in  other  im- 
provements. This  gentleman  had,  when  he  took  the  farm,  a lease  of  31  years  or  three  lives, 
at  a rent  about  25  per  cent,  less  than  the  value  of  the  land;  but  the  other  two  farmers  pay 
the  full  worth  of  their  land,  considering,  at  least,  their  apparent  means  and  their  mode  of 
farming.  Not  one  of  the  three  have  ever  had  or  expect  any  allowance  or  compensation  for 
these  improvements. 

Notwithstanding  the  facility  for  draining  afforded  by  the  general  prevalence  of  stones,  and 
by  the  usually  porous  nature  of  both  soil  and  substratum,  this  first  and  most  obvious  of  im- 
provements is  so  neglected  that  (as  will  be  seen  in  the  agricultural  part  of  the  evidence  given 
in  this  barony)  the  witnesses  considered  4,000  or  5,000  acres  of  land  in  the  barony  to  be  in 
need  of  draining.  There  is  also  a great  extent  of  mountain  land  now  totally  waste,  or  only 
growing  heath,  and  affording  a bare  subsistence  to  a few  sheep  and  young  cattle,  but  most  of 
which  might,  with  very  little  expense,  be  converted  into  excellent  pasture. 

This  barony  likewise  contains  from  1,000  to  2,000  acres  of  bog.  One  resident  proprietor 
has  done  something  in  reclaiming  this  description  of  waste,  but  almost  the  whole  of  it  remains 
unimproved.  Another  improvement  much  needed  here  is  to  clear  and  deepen  the  channels 
of  the  rivers  and  streams.  Merely  for  want  of  removing  the  rocks  which  in  two  places  run 
across  the  bed  and  obstruct  the  course  of  one  of  these  streams,  it  overflows  a large  extent  of  coun- 
try whenever  its  waters  are  swollen  by  rain.  This  was  the  case  during  the  stay  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  in  the  barony.  It  was  considered  that  about  2,000  acres  were  then  covered 
with  water,  in  many  places  to  a considerable  depth,  and  rendering  one  of  the  chief  roads 
nearly  impassable  and  very  dangerous.  A land-surveyor  resident  in  that  neighbourhood  and 
also  the  most  intelligent  farmers  and  other  inhabitants  were  of  opinion  that  an  outlay  of 
£1,000  would  entirely  remedy  the  evil  in  this  district,  that  is,  for  a distance  of  10  or  12 
miles,  and  that  the  land  now  subject  to  these  inundations  would  be  trebled  in  value. 

This  barony  contains  a great  variety  of  soil.  The  higher  hills,  or  mountains,  consist  gene- 
rally of  ferruginous  slate,  and  the  lower  ones  of  limestone.  The  soil  covering  these  substrata 
is  either  a light,  gravelly,  loam ; limestone  gravel ; or  black  peat  a few  inches  deep  resting 
upon  a thin  layer  of  clay  under  which  is  found  the  slate  rock  or  limestone  gravel.  The  two 
first  of  these  soils  are  dry,  and  the  last  is  generally  rendered  so  by  ploughing  deep  enough  to 
go  through  the  peat  and  clay  to  the  gravel  or  slate  underneath,  or,  at  most,  by  making  a few 
ditches  or  covered  drains  to  carry  off  any  considerable  springs  that  may  be  found.  By  paring 
and  burning,  top-dressing  with  some  calcarious  substance  (which  is  always  at  hand  in  the 
shape  of  limestone,  marl,  or  limestone  gravel),  and  sowing  grass  seeds,  almost  every  part  of 
this  mountainous  land  could,  at  a comparatively  small  expense,  be  rendered  valuable  pasture. 
The  soil  at  the  feet  of  the  hills,  and  through  much  of  the  adjoining  country,  consists  of  light 
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and  gravelly  loams  upon  a substratum  of  limestone.  This  land  is  generally  poor  from  bad 
management,  but  it  is  capable  of  great  improvement  by  turnip  and  sheep  farming.  Loams  of 
various  descriptions  and  qualities,  and  bog,  cover  the  rest  of  the  lowland  parts  of  the  barony 
In  some  places  the  loam  is  deep  and  rich,  though  dry  and  calcarious  ; in  others,  near 
streams,  and  in  low  valleys,  fine  meadow  and  pasture  have  been  formed  by  alluvial  deposit. 

The  size  of  farms,  and  the  usual  proportions  of  tillage  and  grass,  are  described  in  the  agri- 
cultural parts  of  the  evidence  taken  in  this  barony.  Sheep  and  fatting  cattle,  where  the 
land  is  sufficiently  good,  are  kept  by  the  larger  farmers,  but  the  others  confine  themselves  to 
pursuing  a mixed  system  of  dairying  and  of  breeding  and  rearing  cattle  stock,  in  which  the 
latter  branch  generally  preponderates.  The  land  occupied  by  resident  proprietors  and  exten- 
sive farmers  is  now  almost  all  laid  down  to  grass,  having  been  converted  from  tillage  duvincr 
the  last  few  years,  in  consequence  of  the  low  prices  of  corn,  and  of  the  rise  in  wool  and  steady 
demand  for  meat,  which  articles  those  gentlemen  are,  unfortunately,  not  in  the  practice  of 
producing  by  means  of  turnips,  clover,  and  other  green  crops. 

The  common  rotation  of  crops  is — 1st  year,  potatoes  manured,  or  fallow  limed ; 2d,  wheat ; 
3d,  oats  or  barley.  When  clover  is  sown  it  is  with  the  second  crop  of  corn,  and,  if  the  land 
be  good,  another  crop  is  sometimes  grown  after  the  clover.  Besides  this  defective  course  of 
crops,  the  most  astonishing  ignorance  is  shown  by  many  of  the  farmers  with  respect  to  the 
description  of  crops  and  live  stock  proper  for  their  particular  soil.  Persons  occupying  poor 
light  land  persist  in  growing  beggarly  crops  of  potatoes  and  wheat,  and  in  half-starving  cows 
which  they  keep  for  dairying,  and  have  to  purchase  hay  for,  while  they  could,  at  less  expense 
grow  good  crops  of  turnips,  barley,  clover,  and  oats,  and  keep  a large  number  of  thriving  sheep. 
This  change  of  system  would  not  only  produce  a great  increase  of  profit,  in  its  immediate  re- 
sult, but  still  more  from  the  rapid  and  progressive  improvement  which  sheep-feeding  would, 
occasion  in  the  productive  powers  of  the  land.  On  the  good  soils  the  rotation  of  potatoes,  wheat, 
clover,  and  oats,  might  be  adopted  with  advantage ; but  upon  the  poor  light  land,  that  of  turnips, 
barley,  clover  and  other  seeds  sheep-fed  for  two  or  three  years,  oats  would  be  most  advisable. 
Instead  of  this,  turnips  are  only  cultivated  by  one  or,  at  most,  two  gentlemen  in  the  barony,  and 
clover  is  not  yet  generally  adopted.  The  cultivation  of  the  latter,  however,  is  steadily  increas- 
ing, as  a proof  of  which,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  were  informed  that  the  sale  of  clover-seed  at 
Urlingford  amounted,  a few  years  ago,  to  only  three  or  four  bags  per  annum,  whereas  many 
tons  are  now  sold  every  season.  Another  green  crop  which  should  be,  but  is  not,  grown  on 
the  light  calcarious  soils  of  this  barony  is  saintfoin.  There  are  some  patches  of  fine,  feeding 
land,  consisting  of  natural  pasture ; but  a large  proportion  of  the  grass  land  is  composed  of 
poor  leys  overrun  with  moss  and  weeds,  caused  by  the  foul  and  exhausted  state  in  which  land 
is  usually  laid  down  to  grass,  this  being  also  frequently  done  with  a very  insufficient  quantity 
and  bad  quality  of  seed.  If,  instead  of  taking  exhausting  crops  as  long  as  the  soil  will  bear 
them,  and  then  letting  it  return  to  almost  a wild  state  of  nature  to  recover,  a judicious  alter- 
nation of  corn  and  green  crops  were  adopted,  the  land  would  always  be  clean,  in  good  heart, 
and  consequently  productive.  The  defects  of  cutting  the  hay  crop  too  late,  and  of  letting  it 
remain  too  long  in  the  field  in  tramp  cocks,  which  were  mentioned  in  the  observations  upon 
other  baronies  as  having  been  found  to  prevail,  more  or  less,  in  every  part  of  Leinster,  are 
equally  general  here. 

The  breed  of  cattle  in  this  barony  has  not  been  so  much  improved  as  in  other  districts  of 
Leinster.  -The  Durham  is  the  favourite  breed  for  improving  the  native  stock,  but  even  half- 
bred  cattle  are  only  yet  possessed  by  some  of  the  larger  farmers.  The  resident  proprietors 
and  extensive  farmers,  or  now  rather  graziers,  buy  in  at  fairs  most  of  their  cattle  for  feeding, 
but  they  generally  breed  their  dairy  cows.  The  rest  of  the  farmers  breed  and  rear  their 
cattle-stock.  All  the  large  occupiers  of  land  keep  sheep,  and  the  resident  proprietors  and 
gentlemen-farmers  do  so  to  a considerable  extent.  They  are  bred  here  and  sold  off  fat  or  lean, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  at  from  one  and  a half  to  two  years  old.  The  breed,  the 
weio-ht  of  the  carcass  and  of  the  fleece,  and  other  particulars,  are  described  in  the  agricultural 
part  of  the  evidence  taken  in  this  barony.  In  that  place  will  also  be  found  an  account  of 
what  relates  to  the  dairy.  The  English  Assistant  Commissioner  met  with  nothing  in  this  re- 
spect which  requires  comment  here.  He  found  the  usual  want  of  attention  to  cleanliness, 
ventilation,  and  proper  accommodation.  The  horses  are  in  better  condition  than  in  many 
other  counties  and  districts  of  Leinster ; they  are  turned  out  to  graze  from  May  till  Novem- 
ber, and  have  then  no  other  food,  but  from  November  to  May  the  larger  farmers  give  theirs 
one  stone  of  oats  and  one  of  boiled  or  steamed  potatoes  per  day,  and  the  smaller  farmers  two 
stones  of  potatoes  without  oats.  More  than  two  horses  are  seldom  used  for  ploughing,  the 
ploughs  being  light — either  Scotch  ones  or  upon  that  principle. 

Animal  manure  and  lime  mixed  with  “ bog -stuff”  (peat  earth),  road  scrapings,  ditch 
scourings,  old  headlands,  &c.,  and  the  ashes  made  by  paring  and  burning  the  surface,  are  the 
only  materials  used  for  improving  the  soil.  Lime  is  applied  in  every  quantity,  but  more  com- 
monly at  the  rate  of  from  80  to  120  barrels  per  acre.  In  many  cases  the  use  of  this  valuable 
stimulant  is  carried  to  excess  upon  old  tilled  soils,  which,  being  exhausted  by  over-cropping, 
require,  on  the  contrary,  manure  and  rest  under  pasture  to  restore  to  them  the  elements  of  fer- 
tility ; whereas  if  this  lime  were  applied  to  the  neighbouring  waste-lands,  it  would  there  find 
the  inert  vegetable  matter  which  it  is  the  peculiar  property  of  calcarious  substances  to  bring 
into  active  operation.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  agricultural  part  of  the  evidence  relative  to  burn- 
ing the  soil,  that  a great  difference  of  opinion  exists  in  this  barony  even  among  the  magistrates 
and  proprietors  respecting  the  propriety  of  preventing  this  practice,  and  of  enforcing  tne 
penalties  provided  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  against  it.  This  difference  of  opinion  arises  sole  y 
here,  as  elsewhere,  from  not  discriminating  between  use  and  abuse.  The  practice  of  many  ex- 
tensive districts  in  all  parts  of  the  world  proves  that  paring  and  burning  the  surface  of  waste 
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1 nds  old  leys,  &c.,  is  most  beneficial,  and  the  best  mode  of  bringing  waste  land  into  cultiva- 
tion ' It  is  not,  therefore,  burning  the  soil,  but  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  temporary 
fertility  thus  given  to  the  land,  by  growing  exhausting  crops  as  long  as  it  will  give  them,  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  evil.  As  justly  might  the  use  of  lime  be  forbidden  because  it  may  be 
applied  until  every  particle  of  fertility  is  drawn  out  of  the  soil  by  over  cropping  and  not  re- 
storing productiveness  by  manure  or  by  rest  under  pasture.  It  is  not  burning  the  surface  or 
usin°-  lime  which  Parliament  or  landlords  should  forbid  by  heavy  penalties,  but,  if'  they  inter- 
fere °let.  them  do  it  judiciously  by  preventing  a bad  rotation  of  crops,  which  is  not  more 
ruinous  to  the  proprietor  by  diminishing  the  value  of  his  land,  than  to  the  occupier  by  pro- 
ducing the  same  effect  upon  his  crops.  The  necessity  of  such  covenants  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord  is  shown  by  an  occurrence  which  was  related  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  by  a 
gentleman  residing  in  the  neighbourhood.  A grass  farm  in  this  barony  having  been  let  for  a 
term  of  years,  the  occupier  immediately  ploughed  it  up  and  took,  first,  a crop  of  potatoes ; 
next  one  of  wheat;  and  then  let  it  out  in  con-acre  to  grow  potatoes  during  two  successive  years, 
at  the  annual  rent  of  £5.  10s.  per  acre,  all  the  four  crops  without  manure  of  any  description  ! 

The  state  of  the  roads  and  fences,  agricultural  schools  or  model  farms,  and  many  other 
agricultural  subjects  not  spoken  of  in  these  observations,  are  described  in  the  evidence  for  this 
barony.  
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The  rent  of  land  in  this  barony  is  generally  lower  than  in  most  of  the  other  districts  of  Lein-  Bar  Gowran. 

ster  which  the  Assistant  Commissioners  have  visited,  and  some  landlords  have  remitted  a part  - — 

of  the  last  year’s  rent,  in  one  case  to  the  amount  of  20,  and  in  another  of  25  per  cent.,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  low  price  of  corn.  Several  of  the  proprietors  also  make  their  tenants  some 
allowance  for  new  buildings,  or  furnish  timber  and  slates.  These  circumstances  will  account 
for  the  great  number  of  new  stone  and  slated  farmhouses  and  buildings  which  are  met  with  in 
every  part  of  this  barony.  The  instances  in  which  the  tenant  had  erected  such  buildings 
without  any  assistance  or  allowance  from  his  landlord  were,  however,  so  much  more  numerous 
amono-  the  farmers  whom  the  English  Assistant-Commissioner  visited,  that  to  the  moderate 
amount  of  the  rent,  united,  no  doubt,  to  the  frugality  and  industry  of  the  tenant,  must  chiefly 
be  attributed  those  improvements.  They  certainly  show  a great  advance  on  the  right  road ; 
but,  when  the  capital  of  farmers  is  so  notoriously  deficient  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  their 
land,  is  it  wise  in  landlords  to  suffer,  or  rather  to  encourage,  tenants  thus  to  diminish  their 
already  insufficient  capital,  or,  perhaps,  totally  to  absorb  it  ? — and  would  it  not  be  more  prudent 
in  proprietors  to  assist  their  tenants  in  erecting  the  buildings  necessary  for  proper  comfort  and 
for  advantageously  carrying  on  their  business,  in  order  to  leave  them  their  capital  for  those 
agricultural  operations  upon  which  their  success  entirely  depends  ? Most  of  those  farmers 
have  now  a good  dwelling-house  and  offices,  but  their  land  wants  draining  or  fencing,  or  they 
are  deficient  of  live  stock,  implements,  or  other  important  requisites,  and  in  some  cases  they 
have  involved  themselves  in  debt  and  embarrassment  to  complete  their  buildings.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  instances,  among  the  farms  inspected  by  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner,  in 
which  good  stone  and  slated  dwelling-houses  and  farm  buildings  had  been  erected  by  the 
tenants.  Farm  of  95  acres,  held  on  lease  of  three  lives,  at  a fair  rent ; the  house  and  farm 
offices  cost  the  tenant  £500 ; he  received  no  allowance  nor  assistance  from  his  landlord.  Farm 
of  48  acres,  term  of  two  lives,  at  fair  rent;  house  and  offices  cost  tenant  £150;  no  allowance 
lior  assistance  from  landlord,  although  tenant  asked  for  it : more  than  half  the  farm  is  perfectly 
drowned  with  land-springs,  but  tenant  cannot  drain  it,  having  spent  all  his  money  in  building. 

Farm  of  50  acres  held  for  two  lives,  at  fair  rent ; house  and  offices  cost  £130 ; no  allowance 
nor  aid  from  landlord.  Farm  of  108  acres,  held  for  100  years,  somewhat  under  value;  house 
and  offices  cost  tenant  £200,  to  which  the  landlord  contributed  nothing.  Small  farm  with  a 
house  in  the  adjoining  village,  on  lease  of  21  years,  or  one  life,  at  full  rent;  house  and  offices 
cost  tenant  £200 ; landlord  allowed  him  £35.  Farm  of  85  acres,  lease  of  21  years,  or  one  life ; 
house  and  buildings  cost  £150  ; landlord  allowed  tenant  £38  of  old  arrears  of  rent : this  farm 
greatly  needs  draining,  fencing,  and  other  improvements,  but  the  tenant  pleads  his  want  of 
means.  50  acres,  previously  held  by  a lease  of  two  lives,  both  of  which  expired  within  a few 
years;  full  rent;  buildings  cost  £150;  no  aid  from  landlord.  37  acres,  held  for  one  life,  at  a 
high  rent ; excellent  house  and  offices,  which  cost  £200  to  the  tenant,  who  was  obliged  to  bor- 
row money  and  involve  himself  to  complete  them,  but  he  has  received  no  aid  nor  allowance 
from  his  landlord.  100  acres,  on  lease  of  21  years,  at  rather  low  rent;  buildings  cost  £250 ; no 
assistance  or  allowance  from  landlord.  80  acres,  at  fair  rent,  for  three  lives  or  31  years ; 
house  and  offices  cost  about  £200 ; no  allowance  from  landlord.  200  acres  held  for  three  lives 
at  rather  low  rent;  house,  offices,  stone- walls,  &c.,  cost  from  £1,000  to  £1,200;  no  assistance 
or  allowance  from  landlord. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  here  to  mention  the  food  usual  among  the  class  of  farmers  just 
spoken  of,  say  those  occupying  from  70  to  100  acres  of  land  : — for  breakfast  and  supper  they 
have  potatoes  and  milk,  stir-about,  (oatmeal  porridge,)  or  oaten  bread  and  milk ; for  dinner, 
potatoes  and  butter,  and,  once  or  twice  a week,  meat  or  a herring.*  Some  of  the  towns  and 
villages,  such,  for  instance,  as  Graigue,  are  extremely  wretched ; but,  upon  the  wrhole,  tire  con- 
dition of  the  rural  population,  both  farmers  and  labourers,  is  decidedly  better  in  this  barony 

* When  the  Assistant  Commissioner  entered  one  of  these  farm  houses  there  were  no  less  than  four 
female  beggars  waiting,  two  of  them  for  potatoes,  one  for  a cabbage,  and  the  fourth  for  buttermilk. 

What  with  the  farmer’s  own  numerous  family,  his  men  and  women  servants,  (this  man  had  ten  chil- 
dren at  home,  and  four  men,  two  boys,  and  three  women  servants,)  and  beggars,  it  requires  a consi- 
derable portion  of  the  farm  to  produce  the  potatoes,  buttermilk,  and  oatmeal,  required  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  house. 
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than  in  most  of  the  others  in  Leinster  which  the  Assistant- Commissioners  have  inspected.  The 
most  prominent  causes  of  this  improvement  appear  to  be,  the  greater  prevalence  of  resident  pro- 
prietors, or  rather  the  community  and  kindliness  of  feeling  between  them  and  the  farmers  and 
labourers,  (arising  from  the  liberal  opinions,  and  religious  and  political  tolerance,  of  most  of 
the  landed  proprietors  in  this  barony,)  which  induce  the  landlords  to  reside  more  constantlv 
upon  their  estates,  to  employ  more  labour  upon  them,  and  to  pay  more  attention  to  agriculture 
and  to  the  general  improvement  of  their  property  and  of  the  district  they  reside  in ; next,  the 
more  than  usual  absence  of  middle-men ; and,  lastly,  the  larger  size  of  farms,  there  beinw  more 
of  them  than  elsewhere  above' 30  or  40  acres. 

In  consequence  of  the  total  expense  of  draining,  fencing,  reclaiming  bog  and  mountain  land 
' clearing  or  embanking  rivers,  irrigating,  and  other  improvements,  being,  with  few  exceptions1 
thrown  upon  the  tenant,  little  has  been  done  in  this  respect.  There  is,  however,  much  less  wet 
land,  and  bog  and  mountain  waste,  in  this  barony  than  in  most  other  districts.  The  ground 
which  appears  chiefly  to  need  draining  and  otherwise  improving  is  the  grass-land  at  the  feet  of 
hills,  from  which  it  receives  the  springs  and  small  streams,  and  frequently  becomes  a moorv 
swamp.  Some  of  the  hilly  land  also  requires  to  be  cleared  of  rocks  and  large  stones.  Although 
more  good  fences  may,  perhaps,  be  found  here  than  in  many  other  baronies,  yet  the  majority 
are,  as  in  other  places,  very  inefficient  and  badly  made.  A few  landlords  give  their  tenants 
quick  for  making  hedges,  and  also  trees  to  plant  in  them.  The  fences  consist  of  stone  walls  • 
of  a bank,  with  a straggling  mixture  of  furze,  thorn,  and  other  bushes  growing  on  the  top  or 
breast  of  it  ; or  of  a regular  hedge  of  thorn  or  furze.  Some  excellent  specimens  of  the  latter 
are  met  with,  but  they  are  not  frequent  except  on  the  land  occupied  by  resident  proprietors 
or  by  a few  gentlemen-farmers.  The  urgent  necessity  for  restoring  the  navigation  of  the  river 
Nore,  from  Thomastown  to  Inistiogue,  and  the  important  advantages  it  would  produce,  are 
stated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  evidence  given  in  this  barony.  Irrigation  has  only  been  intro- 
duced to  a very  small  extent  upon  the  iand  of  one  or  two  resident  proprietors ; although,  in 
consequence  of  its  innumerable  streams  and  running  springs,  few  countries  are  so  well  adapted 
as  Ireland  for  irrigation. 

From  the  great  extent  of  this  barony  (64,225  Irish  plantation  acres)  it  contains  a great  variety 
both  of  soil  and  substratum ; the  former  generally  consists  of  light,  gravelly,  and  stony  ground 
on  the  hills,  and  of  good  loam,  often  rich  and  deep,  in  the  plains  and  lower  lands.  The  sod 
rests  upon  either  granite,  limestone,  gravel,  or  clay ; the  latter  is  seldom  more  than  a thin  layer 
over  some  other  substratum,  and  is  generally  mixed  with  other  substances.  The  size  of  farms, 
proportion  of  tillage,  &c.,  are  described  in  the  evidence  for  this  barony. 

The  usual  rotation  of  crops  is,  first  year,  potatoes  manured ; second,  wheat ; third,  barley  or 
oats ; fourth,  clover.  Many  farmers  here  finish  the  rotation,  while  others  make  the  first  cut  or 
crop  of  the  clover  into  hay,  and  plough  in  the  second  as  a preparation  for  wheat,  which  they 
grow  in  the  ensuing  or  fifth  year.  Another  prevalent  mode  is  to  let  the  land  remain  under  the 
clover  lay  as  pasture  during  several  years,  and  then  to  take  a crop  of  oats.  The  resident  pro- 
prietors, however,  who  have  almost  always  experienced  stewards,  (several  of  them  Scotchmen,) 
pursue  an  excellent  system.  Their  course  of  crops  is,  first  year,  potatoes  or  turnips  manured; 
second,  wheat,  barley,  or  oats ; third,  clover ; fourth,  oats.  The  only  variation  made  in  this 
rotation — especially  upon  the  poorer  soils,  or  when  the  ground  needs  rest  or  renovation — is  to 
let  the  land  remain  in  pasture  under  the  clover  lay  during  from  two  to  ten  years  or  more,  or 
until  it  becomes  foul  or  mossy.  Upon  remonstrating  with  several  farmers  as  to  their  not  grow- 
ing the  clover  between  the  two  corn  crops,  instead  of  after  the  second,  the  English  Assistant 
Commissioner  was  told  that  clover  could  not  be  sown  with  wheat,  because  it  was  found  necessary, 
from  the  wetness  of  the  climate,  to  grow  wheat  upon  narrow  ridges  which  would  not  be  wide 
enough  to  mow  the  clover  upon.  There  would  be  two  modes  of  avoiding  this ; the  one  is  to 
change  the  order  of  the  crops  in  the  rotation,  by  growing,  first  year,  potatoes  or  turnips  ma- 
nured; second,  barley  or  oats;  third,  clover;  fourth,  wheat.  Where  the  wheat  was  not  found 
to  turn  out  well  after  clover,  the  other  mode  might  be  pursued — that  of  sowing  the  wheat  after 
the  potatoes,  and  the  oats  after  the  clover.  For  there  is  not  the  least  fear  that  wheat  would  not 
succeed  upon  ridges  sufficiently  wide  to  mow  clover  upon  them,  if  they  were  only  well  laid  up, 
the  furrows  between  them  properly  struck  and  cleared,  and  water-furrows  made  across  the  hol- 
lows and  low  parts  of  the  land,  with  outlets  into  the  ditches,  which  must,  of  course,  be  kept 
clear  to  carry  off  the  water.  The  furrows  and  other  water-courses  should  be  looked  to  after 
heavy  rains,  melting  of  snow,  and  thaws,  and  cleaned  out  whenever  choked  by  sand  and  drift 
It  is  the  neglect  of  these  precautions,  and  not  any  peculiarity  of  climate  or  soil,  (the  latter,  on 
the  contrary,  is  usually  much  more  porous  and  easily  drained  than  that  of  Great  Britain,)  which 
obliges  the  farmers  to  sow  wheat  on  such  narrow  ridges.  Although  the  wheat  sowing  was 
remarkably  late  this  year  (1835),  in  consequence  of  continued  rains  having  greatly  delayed  the 
taking  up  of  the  potatoes,  which  circumstances  rendered  it  doubly  important  to  have  the  land 
dry  and  in  good  order  for  the  wheat  crop,  and  to  keep  it  so  during  the  winter,  yet  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  scarcely  saw  one  field  in  winch  a single  water-furrow  had  been  made,  or  where 
proper  attention  was  paid  to  clearing  the  ditches  and  carrying  off  the  water.  The  cultivation 
of  com  crops  is  described  in  the  evidence  for  this  barony. 

Turnips  and  rape  are  cultivated  by  all  the  resident  proprietors,  and  by  a few  of  the  large 
farmers.  Mangel-wurzel  and  lucern  are  more  seldom  met  with.  Vetches  are  a good  deal 
grown  for  horses.  The  extent  of  turnips  sown  by  resident  proprietors  this  year  varies  from 
two  to  thirteen  acres  each,  and  by  the  few  farmers  who  grow  them  from  half  an  acre  to  two 
acres.  Two  of  the  latter  sow  turnips  to  sell  to  hucksters,  who  dispose  of  them  in  the  towns,  in 
which  way  a high  price  is  obtained  for  them  by  the  grower.  The  farmers  who  sow  turnips 
are  extremely  negligent  as  to  the  cultivation  of  the  crop,  which  was  in  every  case  overrun  with 
weeds,  and  had  either  not  been  thinned  or  very  insufficiently  so,  and  neither  horse-hoed  nor 
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hand-hoed;  notwithstanding  this  the  crops  were  good,  which  proves  how  favourable  the  soil 
and  climate  of  this  country  are  for  the  cultivation  of  turnips.  One  or  two  of  the  growers  com- 
plain that  turnips  are  much  stolen,  while  others  who  sow  them  in  the  most  exposed  situations 
experience  no  loss.  If  the  crop  were  generally  cultivated  these  depredations  would  no  doubt 
cease,  novelty  being  the  chief  cause  of  them ; this,  indeed,  is  proved  by  the  circumstance  that 
they  diminish  every  year  as  turnips  become  more  general  and  more  extensively  grown.  They 
are  never  fed  off  on  the  ground  where  they  grow,  by  folding  sheep  upon  them,  as  is  done  in 
England,  although  much  of  the  land  is  dry  enough  for  this  admirable  practice ; they  are 
given  to  sheep  on  sound  pastures,  or  used  with  hay  for  stall-feeding  cattle.  One  resident  pro- 
prietor had  upwards  of  50  head  of  cattle  thus  feeding  when  the  Assistant- Commissioner  in- 
spected his  farm.  Mangel-wurzel  seems  likely  to  become  more  general,  chiefly  for  milch  cows. 
The  leaves  are  much  appreciated  for  cattle  when  grass  is  scarce  during'a  dry  season.  The 
steward  of  a resident  proprietor  fed  20  cows  last  autumn,  during  two  months,  upon  the  leaves 
of  an  acre  and  a quarter  of  mangel  wurzel,  without  any  other  food  but  a little  straw. 

The  only  materials  used  for  mixing  with  and  improving  the  soil  are,  animal  manure,  lime, 
limestone  gravel,  “ bog  stuff”  (peat  earth),  road  mud,  ditch  and  other  earth,  and  the  ashes 
made  by  paring  and  burning  the  surface  of  the  land.  The  same  difference  of  opinion  pre- 
vails here  respecting  the  effect  of  burning  as  that  which  was  stated  to  exist  in  the  barony  of 
Galmoy ; and  the  abuse  (also  mentioned  there)  of  the  practice  of  liming,  by  forcing  the  land 
with  lime  when  it  needs  manure  and  rest  instead  of  a stimulant,  is  likewise  not  unfrequent  in 
this  barony. 

Some  of  the  natural  meadows  and  pastures  are  of  excellent  quality,  but  many  of  the  leys 
(of  which  a great  part  of  the  pasture  consists)  are  full  of  weeds  and  moss;  and  produce  very 
little  grass.  This  arises  from  the  foul  or  exhausted  state  of  the  land  before  it  is  laid  down  to 
grass,  or  from  a bad  quality  and  too  small  a quantity  of  clover  and  grass  seeds — not  unfre- 
quently  from  all  the  three  combined.  When  leys  fall  into  this  state,  they  should  at  once  be 
ploughed  up ; or,  if  it  be  particularly  desired  to  keep  the  land  under  grass,  they  should  be 
thoroughly  scarified  with  a cultivator  or  scarifier,  or  with  loaded  harrows,  until  the  moss  and 
weeds  are  torn  up,  and  the  surface  is  well  cleaned  and  loosened.  After  this  a compost,  made 
of  lime  and  of  any  kind  of  earth  or  mould,  should  be  applied  as  a top-dressing.  If  a few 
clean  grass  seeds  proper  for  the  soil  were  sown  among  this,  it  would  be  a farther  improvement ; 
but,  even  without  this,  the  harrowing  and  the  action  of  the  lime  would  kill  the  weeds  and 
moss,  and  cause  the  natural  grasses  to  spring  up  in  their  place.  The  grass-land  is  generally 
used  for  a mixed  system  of  dairying,  and  of  breeding,  rearing,  or  fattening  cattle  or  sheep. 
The  smaller  farmers  usually  confine  themselves  to  dairying  and  to  breeding  and  rearing 
cattle ; the  resident  proprietors  and  the  most  extensive  farmers  devote  a greater  part  of  their 
land  to  sheep  and  fatting  cattle,  and  more  especially  to  sheep.  Most  of  these  gentlemen, 
indeed,  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  converted  so  much  of  their  tillage  into  grass  that  they 
may  now  rather  be  called  graziers  than  farmers. 

The  usual  fault  of  not  cutting  the  hay  soon  enough,  and  of  letting  it  remain  too  long  in 
tramp-cocks,  is  prevalent  here.  The  general  introduction  of  clover  has  effected  a complete 
revolution  in  this  article.  This  circumstance  forms  a very  striking  instance  of  the  immense 
benefits  produced  by  modern  agricultural  improvements.  Formerly,  letting  and  hiring  mea- 
dow land  for  the  crop  of  hay  formed  an  important  item  in  the  farmer’s  dealings,  and  natural 
meadow  was  frequently  let  at  a high  price  for  this  purpose.  But  the  introduction  of  clover 
has  put  an  end  to  all  this.  The  farmers  who  formerly  bought  hay  now  grow  clover  enough, 
not  only  to  produce  them  hay  for  their  own  consumption,  but  occasionally  to  sell  some  in  the 
neighbouring  towns.  Several  extensive  farmers  told  the  Assistant  Commissioner  that  without 
clover,  in  fact,  they  could  not  now  pay  their  rents,  nor  hold  on  their  farms.  Another  valuable 
green  crop  which  should  be  adopted  on  all  the  limestone  soils  is  saintfoin : there  are  several 
parts  of  this  barony  for  which  it  is  particularly  calculated. 

Dairying  forms  an  important  branch  of  the  farmer’s  business  in  this  barony.  Its  extent 
varies  from  2 or  3 cows  among  the  small  farmers,  to  25  among  the  largest.  The  most 
usual  practice  is  to  skim  all  the  milk  after  letting  it  stand  24  hours  in  summer,  and  48 
in  winter,  and  to  churn  only  the  cream.  But  some  farmers  skim  the  milk  in  summer 
only,  churning  the  whole  milk  in  winter;  others  keep  separate  the  milk  first  taken  from  the 
cow  (because  always  the  poorest),  which  they  skim,  and  churn  only  the  cream  from  it,  but 
they  churn  the  whole  of  the  milk  which  the  cow  gives  last,  on  account  of  its  greater  richness. 
A few  persons  churn  the  whole  milk  at  all  times.  The  cream  or  milk  is  churned  from  once 
a-week  to  every  day,  according  to  the  weather  and  to  the  quantity  of  milk  which  tire  cows 
give.  Barrel  and  upright  churns  are  the  two  descriptions  used ; they  are  worked  by  hand, 
except  on  a few  of  the  larger  farms,  where  a horse-mill  is  applied  to  them.  The  butter  is 
more  commonly  put  into  the  cask  as  soon  as  it  is  made.  The  produce  of  the  large  dairies  is 
usually  considered  to  be  of  the  first  quality,  but  among  the  smaller  farmers  the  butter  is  fre- 
quently only  of  the.  second  or  third.  The  same  difference  is  found  with  respect  to  the 
quantity  of  the  produce,  some  of  the  smaller  dairies  not  averaging  more  than  1 cwt.  of  butter 
per  cow,  while  a few  of  the  largest  dairies  reach  llj  cwt.  This  arises  from  the  combined  effects 
of  greater  care  and  cleanliness,  of  better  dairies  and  accommodation,  and  of  superior  cattle 
aud  food  for  them,  among  the  larger  farmers.  Of  the  considerable  number  of  dairies  which  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  inspected,  he  scarcely  found  any  tolerably  clean,  and  properly  situated, 
fitted  up,  and  ventilated,  among  the  large  farmers,  and  not  more  than  two  or  three  of  these 
really  did  credit  to  their  owners.  Upon  most  of  the  other  farms,  either  there  was  no  dairy  at 
all,  and  the  milk  was  set  in  a corner  of  the  kitchen,  of  a bedroom,  or  in  any  spare  nook  of 
the  house,  or  the  dairy  was  formed  of  some  dirty  outhouse,  which  was  converted  into  a stable, 
or  into  a coal,  turf,  or  potato  house,  or  applied  to  some  other  domestic  purpose,  during  winter 
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when  most  of  the  cows  were  dry.  It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  the  butter  has  fre- 
quently a smoky,  greasy,  taste  ; but  it  is  really  surprising  that  it  is  often  so  good,  considering 
the  turf  smoke,  and  other  odours,  of  which  the  domestic  atmosphere  of  the  smaller  farm- 
houses is  generally  composed,  and  the  want  of  cleanliness  which  also  prevails  in  every  part  of 
the  process  of  butter-making. 

The  dairy  cows  and  the  other  cattle  stock  of  the  farmers  in  general  are  of  the  native 
breed.  Among  the  resident  proprietors  and  some  of  the  largest  farmers,  the  Ayrshire  and 
North  Devon  breeds,  or  crosses  between  them  and  the  Irish  cows,  have  been  adopted;  others 
prefer  the  Durham  breed,  but  more  for  fatting  stock  than  for  the  dairy.  The  description  of 
the  sheep  usual  in  the  district  will  be  found  in  the  agricultural  part  of  the  evidence  for  this 
barony.  A few  of  the  resident  proprietors  also  keep  Southdowns  for  their  own  table ; that 
description  of  sheep  thrives  well  upon  the  dry  stony  parts  of  the  barony,  and  there  cannot  be 
a better  breed  for  the  sound  hilly  districts,  but  they  must  not  be  put  into  moist  lowland 
pastures,  and  some  which  had  been  thus  treated  had  accordingly  got  the  foot-rot. 

As  remarked  in  the  barony  of  Galmoy,  the  horses,  especially  those  of  the  larger  farmers, 
are  generally  in  better  condition  in  this  county  than  in  several  others  of  Leinster  which  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  have  visited.  Hence  not  so  many  are  kept  here  comparatively  .to  the 
extent  of  land  farmed,  which,  with  the  proportion  of  men  employed,  is  stated  in  the  evidence  on 
this  barony.  During  summer,  the  generality  of  farmers  turn  out  their  horses  to  grass ; resi- 
dent proprietors  and  the  largest  farmers  give  theirs  vetches  or  clover  in  the  stable.  From 
November  till  May  or  June  they  are  allowed,  besides  hay,  from  one  to  two  stones  of  steamed  or 
boiled  potatoes,  and  from  half  a stone  to  a stone  of  oats,  per  day,  according  to  their  work. 
Few  farmers  now  plough  with  more  than  two  horses.  Some  very  good  ploughing  is  to  be 
seen,  but  still  it  is  not  generally  as  carefully  done  or  neatly  finished  as  in  England  and 
Scotland,  nor  is  near  so  much  work  performed  in  a day  as  in  the  North  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

The  pio-s  vary  greatly  in  quality  in  this  barony.  Some  are  of  an  excellent  breed,  kindly 
and  well-shaped,  while  others  are  large-boned,  coarse,  ill-made  animals,  which  eat  twice  the 
value  in  food  of  what  they  can  ever  sell  for.  It  is  the  remains  of  the  old  mania  for  very  large 
pigs,  instead  of  looking  to  the  quality  of  the  meat,  to  earliness  of  maturity,  to  disposition  to 
fatten,  and  to  the  combined  effects  of  these  qualities — the  breed  which  will  yield  the  best 
return  for  a given  quantity  of  food  and  amount  of  expense. 

The  only  modern  implements  in  general  use  are  Scotch  ploughs;  one-horse  carts,  or  cars, 
are  here,  as  everywhere  else  in  this  country,  the  only  agricultural  vehicles  used.  Thrashing- 
mills,  rollers,  winnowing  machines,  and  turnip  drills  are  found  on  the  farms  of  some  resident 
proprietors,  and  of  a few  gentlemen  farmers.  These  mills  are  now  made  in  Dublin  upon  a 
small  scale  (costing  about  £40  when  put  up),  and  would  become  very  general  if  the  larger 
farmers  were  not  laying  down  so  much  of  their  land  to  grass.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  many  farmers,  especially  within  the  last  few  years,  have  erected  good  houses  and  build- 
ings. Where  this  has  taken  place,  the  farm  offices  are  much  more  commodious,  and  usually 
more  extensive,  than  on  other  premises.  The  buildings  of  the  resident  proprietors  are  gene- 
rally very  good,  but  not  always  as  well  arranged  as  they  might  be.  There  are,  however, 
several  extensive  and  wealthy  farmers  in  this  barony,  whose  farm-yards,  haggards,  (stack- 
yards,) and  offices,  would  do  credit  to  any  of  their  fraternity  in  England. 

The  main  roads,  and  all  which  lead  to  the  residences  of  proprietors,  are  generally  kept  in 
excellent  repair ; but  many  of  those  in  remote  places,  or  the  vicinity  of  which  are  only  inha- 
bited by  farmers  and  labourers,  are  in  a very  bad  state,  and  in  some  places  would  be  danger- 
ous and  almost  impassable  at  night. 

Another  good  effect  arising  in  great  part  from  the  residence  of  wealthy  proprietors  is  seen 
in  the  extensive  plantations  and  fine  timber  with  which  most  of  the  demesnes  in  this  barony 
are  ornamented.  An  orchard  is  found  upon  most  farms  ; it  varies  in  size  from  half  an  acre 
to  five  or  six  acres.  The  produce  was  formerly  very  valuable,  but,  since  the  cholera,  fruit  has 
greatly  fallen  in  price.  The  crop  of  apples  sold  this  year  for  about  £6  an  acre,  the  hucksters 
who  purchase  it  giving  that  price  for  the  fruit  in  the  orchard.  The  trees  are  everywhere 
much  neglected,  covered  with  moss,  and  often  diseased. 

There  is  an  agricultural  association  in  this  barony,  called  the  Inistiogue  Farming  Society, 
which  is  considered  to  have  had  a considerable  effect  in  improving  the  rural  economy  of  the 
district.  It  gives  premiums  for  the  general  management  of  farms,  the  cultivation  of  green 
crops,  fencing  and  planting,  draining,  irrigation,  live  stock,  implements,  neatness  in  cottages, 
&c.  Some  gentlemen,  however,  were  of  opinion  that  a public  agricultural  school,  or  model 
farm,  would  be  much  more  useful : and  one  resident  proprietor  stated,  that  attempts  to  form 
agricultural  associations  in  other  districts  had  repeatedly  failed  from  the  want  of  general  sup- 
port, and  in  consequence  of  party  and  personal  differences.  Every  one  (both  the  witnesses  w'ho 
attended  the  public  examination,  and  the  other  landed  proprietors  and  farmers  whom  the 
English  Assistant  Commissioner  called  upon)  was  of  opinion,  that  if  such  schools  could  be 
established,  where  the  best  mode  of  cultivation,  the  best  implements,  live  stock,  &c.,  could  be 
seen,  and  the  two  latter  bought  at  moderate  prices,  and  improved  bulls,  rams,  and  stallions,  let 
out  to  farmers  ; where  also  their  sons  could  go  for  a year  or  two  to  learn  the  improved  style  or 
farming — such  establishments  would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  landlords,  tenants,  and  la- 
bourers, and  nothing  would  be  so  likely  to  produce  great  and  general  improvement  among  the 
rural  community'. 

Many  other  agricultural  subjects  are  described  in  the  evidence  received  at  the  public  ex- 
amination of  witnesses  in  this  barony. 
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The  general  soil  of  this  barony  is  a loam,  in  many  parts  stiff,  lying  on  limestone  and  gravel. 
The  majority  of  the  land  is  in  tillage,  but  there  are  several  large  grazing  farms  kept  per- 
petually in  grass,  and  stocked  by  feeding  heifers  or  cows,  with  sheep  mixed  on  the  pastures 
among  them  in  summer,  and  having  the  range  of  all  the  land  in  winter.  The  general  size  of 
the  farms  is  from  10  to  60  acres,  but  in  every  parish  there  is  a considerable  quantity  of  ground, 
chiefly  kept  in  grass,  held  by  one  or  two  large  farmers  or  gentlemen.  The  feeding  land  is  of 
good  quality,  and  will  keep  a beast  of  five  or  six  cwt.  to  every  acre,  or  acre  and  a half  Irish.  In 
winter  from  two  to  four  sheep  are  turned  on  the  land  per  acre,  and  the  grass  is  sufficiently 
forward  in  spring  to  make  the  wethers  fit  for  the  butcher  by  May.  This  mixture  of  stock, 
and  mode  of  occupying  the  land  in  different  seasons,  is  similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain  on  ' 
grazing  land  of  the  same  nature. 

The  course  of  crops,  followed  on  the  general  quantities  of  the  ground  under  tillage,  is  a 
crop  of  oats  on  ley  ground,  followed  by  potatoes  set  with  manure,  and  succeeded  by  wheat ; 
potatoes  are  afterwards  again  set,  and  then  wheat,  and  the  course  resolves  itself  into  a succession 
of  wheat  and  potatoes  often  for  a long  series  of  years. 

On  the  best  land  two  successive  crops  of  potatoes,  and  also  of  corn,  are  sometimes  taken, 
and  in  some  of  the  rare  instances,  where  grass-land  is  burnt,  potatoes  are  also  set  for  two 
successive  seasons.  Clover  or  hay  seeds  are  sown  with  the  last  corn  crops,  when  it  is  intended 
to  turn  the  land  into  grass.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  manure  for  such  frequent  crops  of 
potatoes,  without  the  great  supplies  of  bog  earth,  limestone  gravel,  and  lime,  that  are  in 
inexhaustible  quantities  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  barony.  The  smaller  farmers  frequently 
keep  their  ground  under  successive  crops  of  wheat  and  potatoes,  without  giving  it  a fallow  or 
any  rest,  for  10  or  20  or  perhaps  even  more  years  together;  and  the  large  quantities  of  com- 
posts of  bog  earth,  mixed  with  dung  and  limestone  gravel,  that  are  laid  per  acre  on  the 
land  every  second  year,  give  such  a supply  of  fresh  soil,  and  are  so  well  adapted  to  assist  and 
correct  the  qualities  of  the  original  loam,  that  the  same  fields  continue  to  give  good  crops  for 
almost  any  number  of  years  together.  The  clover  is  in  general  cut  for  hay,  or  pastured  by 
sheep ; the  small  farmers  sometimes  cut.  it  green,  and  give  it  to  their  cattle  in  the  cow-houses, 
but  they  grow  it  only  in  small  patches.  Turnips  are  sown  to  a considerable  extent  by  the 
gentlemen  who  occupy  land  in  every  part  of  the  barony,  and  some  of  the  smaller  farmers  have 
them  in  considerable  quantities.  Some  of  the  tillage  land  is  very  strong,  and  very  imperfectly 
picked,  and  even  when  the  stones  have  been  gathered  into  small  heaps,  they  are  frequently 
left  in  the  furrows,  or  on  the  land,  apparently  through  mere  negligence.  The  wheat  and  oats 
grown  are  of  good  quality.  Very  little  barley  is  sown,  wheat  being  the  universal  crop  after 
potatoes,  and  two  corn  crops  being  rarely  taken  in  succession;  where  that  is  done,  oats  are  the 
second  crop.  A considerable  proportion  of  the  potato  crop  belongs  to  labourers,  who  take 
land  from  the  farmer,  which  he  has  ploughed  and  manured  with  dung  or  composts,  and  sets 
to  them  at  £8  or  £10  per  acre,  they  finding  the  seed,  and  planting  and  tilling  the  crop.  The 
labourers  get  land  rent  free,  which  they  can  dress  with  the  manure  they  have  collected  at 
their  cabins. 

Their  potatoes  are  chiefly  planted  in  beds,  and  tilled  with  the  spade,  after  the  ground  has 
been  ploughed ; but  about  half  of  the  potatoes  set  are  in  drills,  which  are  prepared  and 
cleaned  with  the  plough. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  a farmer  in  Great  Britain  would  vary  the  system  followed  here,  if 
he  were  similarly  circumstanced,  and  had  an  equally  profitable  demand  made  on  him  for 
potatoes,  with  a cheap  inexhaustible  supply  of  manure,  that  he  could  lay  on  his  land  so 
largely  as  to  add  materially  to  the  quantity  of  soil;  and  thus  probably  more  effectually 
prevent  the  ground  sickening  of  a constant  succession  of  the  same  crops,  than  if  a manure 
equally  strong,  but  of  a smaller  bulk,  was  applied.  Under  the  regular  four-course  system  he 
could  only  grow'  one  crop  of  potatoes  in  every  four  or  five  years,  whereas  now  potatoes  are 
grown  on  much  of  the  land  every  second  year,  and  chiefly  to  supply  the  population  with  food, 
only  a small  proportion  of  the  quantity  being  given  to  cattle  and  pigs ; he  would  not  doubt 
that  his  crops  on  the  whole  would  be  heavier  if  he  made  use  of  a longer  course, ‘and  indeed  the 
larger  landholders  in  this  barony  think  they  have  an  advantage  in  laying  their  land  down  in 
grass  after  a shorter  succession  of  potatoes  and  w'heat  than  the  smaller  fanners  use,  but  still 
they  in  general  keep  their  land  in  constant  tillage  longer  than  is  done  in  Great  Britain.  On 
soils  in  that  country  of  a similar  quality  a regular  four-course  system  w'ould  be  followed. 

The  supply  of  manure  in  composts  would  insure  a large  return  of  every  crop,  and  the 
soundness  of  a great  part  of  the  ground  would  allow  the  turnips  to  be  eaten  on  the  land ; a 
British  farmer  would  certainly  pick  the  stony  land  more  carefully  than  is  here  done,  and  he 
would  also  weed  all  his  corn  and  green  crops,  which  the  smaller  farmers  are  accused  of 
neglecting.  He  would  also  introduce  turnips  into  his  system,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  they 
are  used  for  cattle,  and  would  thus  have  the  advantage  of  sometimes  changing  his  green  crops, 
which  would  be  agreeable  to  his  land,  and  also  of  growing  a cheaper  food  for  cattle,  and  in 
greater  acreable  quantities. 

The  soil  of  the  barony  is  apparently  well  suited  to  barley,  which  would  be  a regular  crop 
under  this  system. 

The  manures  used  in  this  barony  are  farm-yard  dung,  limestone  gravel,  and  lime.  The 
first  is  made  in  a moderate  quantity  from  the  w'heat  straw,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  small 
number  of  cattle  kept  on  much  of  the  tillage  land,  it  must  be  deficient  in  the  desirable 
mixture  of  animal  dung.  In  general  bog  earth  and  limestone  gravel  are  brought  into  the 
dung-yard,  and  a large  heap  of  compost  is  made  by  mixing  them  all  together.  There  is  pro- 
bably no  method  of  saving  manure  more  economical  than  thus  mixing  dung  with  soil  which 
will  imbibe  all  the  rich  oozings  that  are  constantly  wasted ; but  in  spite  of  this  facility,  not 
nearly  a proper  degree  of  care  is  taken  to  make  the  bog  earth  act  as  a sponge  at  every  outlet 
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of  the  water  from  the  farm-yard  and  buildings.  Limestone  gravel  is  under  the  surface  soil 
of  a great  part  of  the  barony  io  a very  considerable  depth,  and  in  general  mixed  with  larg? 
stones.  In  some  places  it  is  of  a very  rich  nature,  and  in  all  it  is  found  to  be  a most  useful 
manure,  especially  in  composts.  It  is  very  rarely  used  except  on  tillage  land,  but  in  parts  of 
the  county  of  Limerick  it  has  been  found  to  produce  good  crops  of  hay  when  spread  on 
meadow  ground.  This  gravel  stands  much  in  the  place  of  lime,  which,  from  the  possession 
of  stone  and  turf,  might  most  cheaply  be  burnt,  in  all  parts  of  the  barony.  It  can  generally 
be  bought  at  the  very  low  price  of  6tZ.  a barrel,  or  under  5s.  a ton.  * 

The  general  fences  are  earthen  dykes,  planted  on  the  top  with  quickset  hedges;  and  where 
stone  is  most  plentiful,  low  dry  stone  walls  are  made.  The  hedges  are  kept  in  very  bad 
■ repair,  and  are  rarely  in  a state  to  turn  cattle.  The  abundance  of  fuel  prevents  their  being 
broken  down  and  plundered  for  fire-wood  to  the  extent  they  are  in  other  counties ; and  a 
British  farmer  would  think  it  quite  worth  his  while  to  put  his  fences  in  an  efficient  state  to 
free  himself  from  all  the  trouble,  damage,  and  quarrelling,  which  are  constantly  caused  here 
by  their  bad  condition.  In  Great  Britain  the  stone  walls  also  would  be  built  at  first  so  high 
and  substantial,  that  the  cattle  should  not  be  tempted  to  endeavour  to  scramble  over  them 
making  constant  breaches  which  require  repair;  at  their  best,  the  present  fences  cannot  be' 
trusted  without  constant  care  and  herding  of  the  cattle,  which,  in  the  case  of  stone  walls  espe- 
cially, would  be  practically  got  rid  of  by  undergoing  a first  expense  of  building  them  about 
one-third  higher  than  at.  present. 

There  is  a considerable  quantity  of  land  in  this  barony  that  requires  draining,  and  a large 
tract  of  rich  deep  soil,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Brusna,  where  the  hay  is  almost  annually 
injured  by  floods.  That  ground  might  be  partially  protected  by  embankments,  but,  it  is 
thought,  cannot  be  properly  defended  or  relieved  except,  by  straightening  and  clearing  the 
course  of  the  river  for , several  miles.  This  is  a work  of  some  magnitude,  but  the  land  is  so 
valuable,  that,  in  most  parts  of  Great  Britain  proprietors  would  have  found  means  to  have  got 
it  accomplished.  The  general  wet  land  is  a brown  or  moory  soil,  lying'  on  gravel,  and  could 
be  drained  at  a moderate  expense.  The  sub-soil  is  too  tender  to  expect  sod  drains  to  stand, 
but  stone  is  nearly  everywhere  plentiful,  and  in  many  places  enough  to  form  a considerable 
part  of  the  drains  would  be  obtained  in  digging,  the  trenches.  In  Great.  Britain  much  of  this 
land  would  have  been  drained,  and  mere  yearly  tenants  would  be  annually  doing  something 
towards  making  every  field  so  dry  that  it.  could  be  worked  with  a plough  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  or  cattle  turned  in  it,  if  in  pasture,  during  the  winter  and  wet  seasons,  without  treading 
and  poaching  the  sod.  In  Great  Britain  the  landlords  very  frequently  make  their  tenants 
allowances  for  all  the  draining  they  may  wish  to  do  on  their  farms,  and  in  general  tenants 
at  will  would  constantly  expect  some  assistance  for  any  considerable  work  of  that  nature. 

The  same  quantity  of  labour  is  used  per  acre  on  land  in  this  barony  as  in  the  counties  in 
the  south  of  Ireland.  The  accounts  received  from  farmers  require  one  man  to  every  seven  or 
eight  statute  acres  in  tillage.  In  Great  Britain,  on  land  of  this  nature,  one  man  would  work 
from  15  to  20  acres. 

There  appears  to  be  very  little  difference  in  the  number  of  horses  kept  on  land  in  the  two 
countries ; but  it  is  difficult  to  compare  the  horse  labour  required,  as  these  tillage  farms  are 
comparatively  so  small  in  size,  and  consequently  much  horse  power  is  likely  to  be  wasted,  or 
often  to  be  unemployed.  It  is  impossible  to  state  what  causes  such  a great  disparity  in  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  two  countries  without  a most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  working  of  farms  in  both  islands.  Very  little  is  done  in  this  barony  with  the  spade, 
and.no  great  weight  can  be  given  to  the  reduction  in  labour  likely  to  be  made  by  a more 
extended  use  of  the  plough.  The  agricultural  implements  also  are  in  general  of  a very  good 
construction ;.  iron  Scotch  ploughs  are  in  common  use,  and  double  harrows,  rollers,  and  win- 
nowing machines  are  either  possessed  or  . easily  to  be  borrowed  by  most  of  the  farmers. 
There  are  still  some  very  low  wheeled  carts,  in  which  the  horse  draws  to  great  disadvantage, 
among  the  smaller  farmers,  but  one-horse  Scotch  carts  are  the  most  general.  The  most  ap- 
parent causes  of  the  greater  number  of  men  employed  here  are  the  large  extent  of  potatoes 
grown,  and  the  work  that  must  be  required  to  get  together  and  mix  up  the  large  heaps  of 
compost  for  that  crop. 

The  stock  of  different  kinds  in  the  barony  is  good,  though  perhaps  hardly  equal  to  that  in 
similar  districts  in  Great  Britain.  The  cattle  are  of  the  Irish  long-horned  breed,  but  English 
or  half-bred  short-horned  bulls  are  very  common.  The  feeding  farmers  prefer  the  stock  which 
has  a strain  of  that  breed  in  it,  and  those  bulls  consequently  are  being  more  and  more  used. 

The  sheep  are  of  a large  long-woolled  kind,  that  will  become  fat  at  two  years  old,  and 
fresh  rams  are  frequently  brought  into  the  barony  from  the  great  Ballinasloe  sheep  fairs. 
The  horses  are  light-boned  active  animals,  and  well  suited  to  work  double  in  the  plough  or  to 
draw  one-horse  carts.  The  pigs  are  thick  and  apparently  well  inclined  to  fatten,  and  the 
long-legged  kind  has  quite  disappeared  in  the  barony. 

The  greater  part  of  the  farms  are  held  under  lease;  but  there,  is  less  disposition  in  pro- 
prietors  to  let  land,  except  to  tenants  at  will,  than  formerly. 

No  general  striking  difference  appears  in  the  improvement  or  the  condition  of  farms  that 
have  been  held  under  long  terminable  leases  and  those  that  have  been  let  for  shorter  terms; 
The  houses  and  buildings  are  perhaps  a shade  better  on  farms -where  there  is  stilha  long  term 
in  the  lease,  but  that  is  the  only  perceptible  superiority,  except  in  the  few  cases  where  farmers 
with  considerable  capitals  hold  large  quantities  of  land ; such  farmers  and  gentlemen  occupy 
land  in  every  parish  in  this  barony,  and  have  much  assisted  in  the  very  general  introduction 
of  good  implements  and  stock  among  all  classes  of  farmers. 

They  have  also  probably  taught  them  the  use  of  clover  and  grass  seeds,-  but  they  have  not 
yet  induced  the  farmers  to  sow  turnips  to  any  extent,  or  to  think  they  would  find  an  advan- 
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tage  in  giving  their  tillage  land  more  rest,  or  growing  fewer  crops  of  potatoes,  when  they  are 
able  to  procure  the  necessary  manure.  The  other  principal  improvements  that  may  be  ex- 
pected to  take  place  on  the  farms  are  very  extensive  draining  and  the  construction  of  more 
effective  fences,  and  both  of  these  require  much  more  manual  labour ; indeed,  the  quantity  of 
wet  land  that  could  have  been  drained  if  in  Great  Britain  will  require  the  work  of  very  great 
numbers  of  men  in  winter  for  many  years.  Every  one  connected  with  land  would  be  be- 
nefited by  it;  but  the  proprietors  cannot  expect  their  tenants  will  be  able  to  find  either  the 
necessary  capital  or  knowledge  without  their  assistance. 


These  baronies  exhibit  great  varieties  of  soil,  from  a very  thin  stratum  of  peat  or  bog  * upon 
a sterile  clay,  to  a most  fertile  dry  loam,  covering  the  rising  grounds  called  islands,  which  are 
surrounded  by  bog — part  of  the  immense  bog  of  Allen.  The  baronies  and  the  county  are 
rich  in  limestone.  The  farms  average  15  Irish  or  24  English  acres,  the  rent  1 os.  to  £2.  2 s. 
per  Irish  acre.  The  produce  of  wheat  varies  according  to  the  land,  from  7 to  12  barrels  of 
20  stones  per  Irish  acre  ; the  good  lands  averaging  the  latter  quantity : 17  barrels  have  been 
produced.  The  agriculture,  except  on  a very  few  large  farms,  is  wretched,  but  the  excellent 
crops  on  the  islands  under  this  bad  management  are  sufficient  proofs  of  their  fertility  : the 
rotation  is,  first,  potatoes  from  lay  or  grass  without  manure ; second,  potatoes  slightly  manured ; 
then  follow  three  crops  of  oats  in  succession  ; after  which  the  land  is  left  for  a few  years,  with 
sometimes  a trifling  seeding  of  grass,  when  it  regains  its  former  condition  and  undergoes  the 
like  course  of  treatment.  The  whole  of  Crogan  Hill  to  the  summit,  which  is  much  elevated, 
(a  distance  of  from  30  to  40  miles  being  seen  from  it,)  is  covered  with  a rich  loamy  soil,  worth 
£2  per  Irish  acre.  The  lowlands  and  their  soils  are  equally  mismanaged,  and  their  produce 
is  generally  of  trifling  value.  It  will  of  course  be  concluded,  and  correctly,  that  there  is  no 
agricultural  society  nor  resident  landlords  who  take  an  interest  in  promoting  the  welfare  and 
improvement  of  the  country.  High  rents,  low  prices,  the  want  of  knowledge  and  skill,  and 
consequently  bad  crops  and  impoverished  farms,  have  reduced  most  of  the  small  farmers  to  a 
miserable  condition,  who,  being  several  years  in  arrear  for  rent,  are  fast  sinking  into  ruin  and 
despondency,  and,  as  Mr.  Odium  expressed  it,  “ have  a chain  round  their  necks.”  Yet  such 
is  the  competition  for  a shelter  and  a potato  that  if  it  were  known  that  a farm  was  to  be 
vacated  there  would  be  40  or  50  eager  applicants  for  it  at  a high  rent.  Several  of  those 
farmers  who  have  any  capital  left  have  laid  their  farms  to  grass  and  employ  as  few  hands  as 
possible,  which  aggravates  the  distress  of  the  labourers  who  can  obtain  no  employ  in  winter, 
and  during  summer  their  chance  of  work  is  precarious,  and  even  in  the  finest  day  in  harvest 
all  cannot  be  employed.  Many  of  them  barely  exist  on  a short  supply  of  a coarse  potato 
called  lumpers,  which  are  in  England  scarcely  considered  fit  for  cattle.  They  lie  in  miserable 
damp  hovels,  or  cabins,  and,  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton  observed,  “six  or  seven  of  them 
had  only  a blanket  and  a half  to  cover  them ;”  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  go 
a “ spuddling  ” for  a few  small  potatoes  after  the  farmer  had  cleared  his  potato  ground  as 
carefully  as  he  could.  Malone,  the  serjeant  of  police  at  Philipstown,  an  intelligent  and 
humane  man,  observed,  “ that  the  labourers  could  obtain  no  employment  in  the  day-time  ; they 
were  therefore  not  fatigued  and  inclined  for  rest  at  night,  but  on  the  contrary  restless  and 
discontented,  with  a starving  family,  ready  for  any  midnight  outrage,  and  easily  made  tools 
of ; that  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  either  stealing  or  starvation,  and  that  after 
death,  in  some  cases,  the  relations  were  obliged  to  bury  them  without  coffins.”  Rinkins 
observed  that  “ poverty  and  idleness  make  mischief.”  A labourer  said,  in  one  of  the  baronies 
previously  visited,  that  “ he  had  nothing  to  do,  and  ‘ he  got  leave  to  walk  about  and  drag 
sorrow  after  his  heels.”’  Some  of  the  labourers  who  have  regular  work  with  the  large 
farmers  are  better  off,  for  instance  those  employed  under  Mr.  George  Rait,  who  occupies  a farm 
of  700  Irish  or  upwards  of  1,100  English  acres.  He  allows  his  labourers  a certain  weight  or 
measure  of  meal  and  milk  per  day,  a room  to  eat  their  victuals  in,  and  a fire  to  cook  theni 
by;  the  cost  of  the  food  allowed  at  present  prices  amounts  to  £10  per  head  per  annum,  and  he 
pays  them  £7  each  in  money,  which  amounts  in  all  to  £ 1 7 per  man  in  the  year ; the  cost  of 
an  English  labourer  is  about  £30  per  annum.  Mr.  George  Rait  and  his  brother  are  Scotchmen, 
and  came  to  the  farms  they  severally  hold  near  Philipstown  20  years  ago.  They  both  have  a 
number  of  agricultural  pupils  at  handsome  premiums.  Mr.  George  Rait’s  rent  is  £2.  2s.  per 
Irish  acre.  The  soil  is  a good  firm  dry  loam,  which  he  cultivates  in  the  well-known  alternate 
Scotch  method,  but  does  not  stall-feed  his  cattle  in  summer.  He  sows  Pacey’s  perennial  rye- 
grass, which  is  allowed  lo  go  to  seed,  and  he  finds  the  seed  more  valuable  than  the  hay  ; the 
latter  is  useful  for  the  horses  and  feeding  bullocks  along  with  turnips.  The  hay  is  thrashed 
before  stacking,  and  the  seed  enclosed  in  a covering  of  straw  and  thatched  like  a corn  stack 
for  the  winter  ; in  spring  it  is  winnowed  and  prepared  for  the  English  market.  The  clover 
and  grass  seeds  are  sown  by  a machine  instead  of  the  hand,  the  only  one  I have  observed  in 
Ireland.  This  manner  of  sowing  cannot  be  too  much  recommended;  the  most  careless 
observer  would  at  once  recognise  the  effect  of  the  machine  on  a field  of  clover,  from  its 
remarkable  regularity  in  the  distribution  of  the  plants;  it  also  possesses  the  advantage  of 
enabling  the  farmer  to  sow  his  clover  and  other  light  seeds  in  windy  weather.  Its  simplicity 
and  cheapness  also  recommend  it.  It  consists  of  a long  box  of  small  diameter,  in  which 
revolves  a roller  studded  with  small  spoons,  the  size  of  which  is  adapted  to  the  kind  of  seed 
to  be  sown  ; from  the  box  descends  a board  nearly  touching  the  ground  in  which  the  seed  is 
disseminated ; it  is  preserved  from  the  wind  in  front ; the  seed  is  protected  from  behind  by  a 
piece  of  canvass.  A man  wheels  this  light  machine  before  him ; its  length  is  mostly  adapted 

The  term  bog;  is  applied  in  Ireland  to  all  peat-moss,  whether  completely  dry  and  firm  or  a swamp 
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to  the  size  of  the  ridges  so  as  to  sow  one  at  a time.  By  the  machine  the  seed  is  deposited 
more  evenly,  therefore  less  seed  would  produce  a better  crop  than  in  the  random  way  of 
sowing  in  general  use.  But  the  saving  of  seed  is  a trifling  object  compared  to  a full  crop; 
and  in  almost  all  cases  far  too  little  seed  is  sown,  and  the  vacant  ground  becomes  occupied 
with  weeds ; it  should  be  remembered  that  the  fuller  and  heavier  the  crop  of  clover  the  better 
is  the  succeeding  crop.  Mr.  George  Rait  uses  the  Scotch  wooden  plough  with  cast-iron  mould- 
hoard,  but  intends  to  substitute  for  it  the  iron  plough.  He  generally  fattens  a large  number 
of  sheep  and  cattle  on  turnips  and  seeds  ; he  is  also  a considerable  breeder,  and  though  the 
stock  is  very  superior  to  most  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  is  not  very  particular  about  having 
them  well  bred ; his  cattle  partake  more  of  the  Durham  and  his  sheep  of  the  Leicester  than 
other  breeds.* 

There  are  several  farmers  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mr.  George  Rait  who  have  benefited  by 
his  example;  but  considering  the  time  he  has  been  practising  this  improved  agriculture 
within  five  miles  of  Philipstown,  it  is  a lamentable  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  disseminating 
agricultural  improvements,  and  the  slow  pace  at  which  they  travel,  to  find  so  few  adopting  them. 
The  small  farmers  are  quite  ignorant  of  any  means  of  improvement;  many  of  them  never 
heard  the  name  of  many  useful  plants  commonly  cultivated  by  good  farmers.  Their  imple- 
ments are  of  the  rudest  description,  and  they  never  saw  better.  They  have  heavy  wooden 
ploughs  with  long  beams  and  wooden  mould-boards  patched  with  thick  boards  that  impede 
their  progress.  The  potatoes  are  planted  in  the  lazy-bed  manner,  or,  as  they  term  it,  on  the 
ridge,  and  the  wheat  covered  by  the  spade  from  soil  dug  from  the  furrows ; few  sow  any 
clover,  rape,  or  turnips,  and  none  practice  the  summer  stall-feeding,  the  grand  recipe  for  pro- 
ducing a never-failing  supply  of  manure,  and  for  enabling  to  keep  three  cows  where  one  was 
kept  Wore ; by  this  plan,  which  of  course  must  be  accompanied  by  alternate  green  and 
grain  crops,  the  farmers  would  be  able  (paying  moderate  rents)  to  live  in  comfort,  and 
realize  a profit  even  at  the  present  low  price  of  produce  : but  they  cannot  learn  this,  or  any 
other  improved  system,  without  the  friendly  aid  of  their  landlords;  they  hijve  neither  the 
knowledge  nor  the  means.  Mr.  Odium  observes  that  “landlord  and  tenant  ought  to  belike 
father  and  son ; the  tenant  ought  to  be  hung  that  would  not  take  his  landlord  on  his  back 
and  carry  him  through  any  difficulty.”  The  small  farmers  keep  from  one  to  six  sheep ; the 
women  spin  the  wool  into  yarn  and  pay  Is.  per  yard  for  the  manufacturing  it  into  frieze;  it 
forms  a very  desirable  anil  comfortable  coat,  which  they  call  a hand-my-down,  or  outside 
shade,  for  many  of  them  have  scarcely  anything  else.  This  plan  of  keeping  a sheep  or  two 
is  worthy  of  being  adopted  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  one  which  I ventured  to  advise  in 
those  baronies  we  inspected  in  Ulster. 

From  the  evidence  received,  as  well  as  from  observation,  it  is  evident  that  the  labourers, 
instead  of  being  naturally  idle,  as  many  insinuate,  are  most  anxious  to  obtain  work,  and  travel 
many  miles  for  it,  though  their  hopes  are  so  often  disappointed,  and  exert  themselves  for  that 
purpose,  beyond  what  the  English  labourer  would  do,  when  there  is  any  probability  of  trifling 
remuneration ; but  there  is  generally  so  little  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  their  being  able  forget 
nothing  to  do  but  the  liberty  of  “ walking  about  and  dragging  sorrow  after  their  heels,  ’ it 
would  be  extraordinary  if  habitual  idleness  and  inactivity  did  not  fix  upon  them,  in  spite  of 
their  national  quickness  and  activity.  Admitting  the  scarcity  of  food  and  labour,  it  must 
appear  an  extraordinary  anomaly  that  so  many  thousand  acres  of  bog,  inviting  cultivation 
and  well  adapted  for  it,  should  remain  within  view  of  Philipstown  untouched,  or  more  cor- 
rectly, not  permitted  to  be  touched,  for  many  would  gladly  cultivate  it  if  they  were  allowed  to  do 
so  : the  proprietors  of  the  bog  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philipstown  are  the  Earl  of  Charleville, 
Lord  and  Lady  Belviclere,  Lord  Digbv,  and  Lord  Ponsonby,  to  whom,  in  my  opinion,  it 
would  have  been  by  this  time  a source  of  great  profit  if  they  had  permitted  and  encouraged 
its  cultivation  in  a proper  manner.  The  Ballycommon  and  Mount  Lucas  bogs,  part  of  the 
immense  bog  of  Allen,  contain  nearly  10,000  English  acres,  no  part  of  which  exceeds  four 
miles  from  Philipstown ; they  consist  of  a fine  black  peat,  dry  in  places,  and  admitting  of 
complete  drainage,  being  at  an  elevation  of  from  200  to  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
with  abundance  of  clay  and  limestone  gravel  at  a convenient  depth,  and  an  even  surface ; the 
Grand  Canal  also  passing  through  the  bog  and  communicating  with  the  metropolis  and  other 
parts  of  Ireland.  The  cultivation  of  these  bogs  would  give  employment  to  all  who  want  it,  and 
would  produce  food  and  distribute  comfort  and  happiness  to  thousands  who  are  on  the  verge 
of  starvation.  If  a company  were  to  embark  in  these  improvements,  I have  no  doubt  of  the 
profit  answering  their  expectation,  and  remunerating  them  for  judicious  outlay  under  a long 
lease.  Draining  would  be  the  first  step,  claying  would  follow,  which  would  be  best  done  by 
a light  moveable  railroad,  similar  to  those  used  on  Chat  Moss  near  Manchester,  under  the 
superintendence  of  William  Reed,  Esq. ; but  instead  of  using  horses,  I should  recommend  the 
waggons  to  be  less  and  to  be  packed  by  men,  as  was  the  case  on  a bog  in  Lancashire,  in  wluc| 
I was  concerned.  Two  men  moved  nearly  a ton  of  clay  or  sand ; one  mile  of  railway  and  1 
waggons  cost,  when  prepared  for  laying  down,  nearly  £400.  The  bog  is  as  favoura  t 
situated  as  Chat  Moss.  Manure  can  be  had  by  the  canal.  Good  cow  manure  is  now  laid  c on  n 
on  the  banks  at  4.9. 6d.  per  ton,  which  is  cheaper  than  it  can  be  had  at  Chat  Moss,  on  wmc  i 
have  seen  as  fine  crops  of  potatoes,  wheat,  and  clover,  as  I ever  saw  on  the  finest  land , an^ 
valuable  timber  might  also  be  raised  on  the  bog,  and  in  a very  few  years  trees  useful  for  rooting 
cottages  and  fencing  would  be  produced,  which  the  farmers  often  cart  15  or  20  nules.  c°  c , 
fir,  birch,  and  alder  would  thrive  on  the  upper  moss,  and  where  that  has  been  dug  oft  lor  u 
to  a proper  depth,  the  oak,  ash,  elm,  sycamore,  and  Spanish  chesnut,  might  be  success  u y 
planted,  and  would  yield  employment,  ornament,  shelter,  and  profit. 

* It  should  be  observed  we  did  not  visit  the  brother’s  farm,  understanding  it  was -conducted  on  a 
similar  system. 
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The  bad  system  of  letting  the  hay  remain  so  long  in  the  field,  (sometimes  two  or  three  months  < 
• tramp  cocks,)  which  was  mentioned  in  the  reports  for  baronies  in  other  counties,  is  conside- 
rably modified  in  this  district.  The  hay  in  this  barony  is  generally  carried  and  stacked  in 
three  or  four  weeks  after  it  is  cut;  and  one  or  two  intelligent  agriculturists,  who  have  adopted 
modern  improvements,  make  and  stack  their  hay  almost  in  the  English  manner.  Much  more 
attention  is  also  bestowed  on  sowing  pure  grass  seeds,  for  laying  land  down  to  grass,  instead 
of  much  of  the  rubbish  called  hay  seeds,  used  in  other  counties ; and  clover  is  extensively 
grown  for  hay,  g'reen  food,  and  pasturing,  and  with  great  success. 

° Turnips  are  only  cultivated  in  this  barony  by  a few  gentlemen  or  large  farmers,  and  to  any 
extent  but  by  one  experienced  agriculturist.  In  some  of  the  adjoining  baronies,  however,  ^ 
that  crop  is  rather  more  prevalent.  The  farmer  alluded  to  uses  them  both  for  stall-feeding 
cattle  and  for  sheep,  but  his  land  lying  low  and  flat,  he  cannot  fold  off  the  turnips  with  sheep 
where  they  grow,  and  is  obliged  to  give  them  to  the  sheep  on  dry  upland  pastures.  I here  is, 
nevertheless,  a considerable  quantity  of  land  in  the  barony  which  appears  dry  enough  for 
carrying  on  that  invaluable  practice.  Here,  as  in  other  counties,  turnips  succeed  admirably. 
This  farmer  does  not  have  his  specially  watched,  but  only  in  common  with  every  thing  else 
upon  500  or  GOO  acres  of  land,  by  one  man  who  is  constantly  employed  for  that  purpose. 
He  has  grown  turnips  extensively  in  the  Queen’s  County,  and  in  those  of  Wicklow,  Kildare, 
Lono-ford,  and  Louth,  and  with  only  the  precaution  just  mentioned,  he  has  never  had  them 
stolen  to  any  amount.  The  average  produce  of  his  turnip  crop  is  about  30  tons  per  acre, 
and  that  of  his  potato  about  10  or  12  tons.  He  finds  turnips  much  cheaper  than  potatoes, 
both  from  their  greater  produce  and  the  seed  costing  so  much  less,  but  he  continues  to 
orow  both  for  feeding  cattle,  lest  one  or  the  other  should  fail;  and  also  because  he  can  sell 
potatoes  for  human  food,  if  they  should  be  dear,  or  when  feeding  cattle  is  not  likely  to  pay. 
He  usually  stall-feeds  from  60  to  70  head  of  cattle  on  turnips  and  potatoes  every  winter. 

Although  this  county  is  much  better  cultivated  than  many  others,  it  is  still  without  the 
modern  rotation  of  alternate  corn  and  green  crops.  The  introduction  of  clover  diminished  the 
evil  of  successive  grain  crops,  as  it  now  intervenes  for  one  or  two  years  between  the  barley  and 
oat  crops ; but  few  of  the  smaller  farmers  have  yet  adopted  clover,  and  their  course  of  crops  is 
still  potatoes,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  even  the  larger  and  more  intelligent  farmers  yet  constantly 
grow  barley  after  wheat.  The  error  which  is  very  prevalent  in  other  counties,  especially 
amono-  small  farmers,  of  not  cutting  the  grain  crops  until  too  ripe,  is  also  general  here,  and 
must  occasionally  cause  them  considerable  loss  by  shedding,  and  always  to  some  extent,  by 
deteriorating  the  appearance  and  lessening  the  weight  of  the  grain. 

The  soil  of  this  barony  is  generally  dry  and  sound.  There  are,  nevertheless,  many  spots 
which  might  be  drained  and  reclaimed,  or  much  improved,  with  profit.  The  farm-houses, 
out-buildings,  fences,  and  almost  every  thing  connected  with  the  business  of  the  farm,  are  also 
here,  as  in  other  counties,  much  in  need  of  improvement ; but  that  it  should  be  otherwise, 
except  in  a few  individual  exceptions,  is  impossible  under  the  system  generally  pursued  in 
this  country.  Exorbitant  rents  are  required,  usually  the  highest  which  unlimited  competition 
and  the  fear  of  utter  destitution  can  induce  the  unfortunate  tenant  to  bid  rather  than  give  up 
his  farm,  knowing  the  difficulty  of  getting  another  and  that  the  same  competition  in  every 
case  awaits  him.  Next,  the  landlord  throws  upon  the  tenant  the  whole  of  the  expense  of 
erecting  and  repairing  the  dwelling-house  and  out-buildings,  and  of  draining,  fencing,  and  all 
other  improvements,  however  extensive  and  permanent  they  may  be,  and  without  any  refer- 
ence to -the  length  of  his  term  in  the  farm,  instead  of  doing  t hese  things  at  his  own  (the  land- 
lord’s) expense,  or  allowing  the  tenant  half  of  the  cost,  furnishing  him  the  materials,  or  paying 
him  for  all  permanent  improvements  at  the  end  of  his  term,  as  is  customary  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Such  a system,  and  the  ignorance  of  rural  affairs  in  most  landlords  and  agents, 
pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  former,  and  the  general  indifference  of  both  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  tenants  and  the  state  of  the  land  and  property  are  not  only  sufficient,  to  account 
for  the  defective  state  of  agriculture,  but  it  is  surprising  that  matters  should  not  be  worse ; 
and  the  Irish  farmer  deserves  much  credit  for  having  stood  his  ground,  and  effected  even 
what  he  has,  under  such  discouraging  circumstances.  This  is  not  only  the  result,  of  the  obser- 
vation and  inquiries  of  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner,  but  it  is  the  decided  opinion  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  individuals  whom  he  met  with. 

Except  on  the  farms  of  one  or  two  proprietors,  the  only  modern  implements  adopted  are 
Scotch  ploughs,  one-horse  carts,  thrashing-mills,  and  some  rollers  and  winnowing  machines. 

The  live  stock,  being  the  part  of  the  farmer’s  business  which  can  be  improved  at  the  least 
expense,  and  repays  it  the  most  quickly,  is  everywhere  found  to  have  made  more  progress  than 
any  other  branch  of  rural  economy.  By  crossing  the  native  breed  of  cattle  with  the  Durham 
or  Short-horn,  and  that  of  sheep  with  the  Leicester,  and  by  paying  attention  to  the  selection  of 
the  native  dams,  the  stock  has  here  astonishingly  improved  of  late  yearn.  The  same  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  pigs,  though  they  do  not  generally  appear  so  well  bred  in  shape,  dis- 
position to  fatten,  and  early  maturity,  in  this  barony,  as  in  some  other  counties.  A malignant 
disorder,  called  cholera  from  its  causing  spasmodic  effects,  and  the  flesh  becoming  blue  after 
death,  has  been  prevalent  and  very  fatal  among  them  in  this  district  during  the  last  two  years ; 
and  it  has  greatly  aggravated  the  misery  of  the  poor  by  depriving  many  of  them  of  what  they 
very  aptly  call  their  “ savings’  bank,”  their  only  means  and  resource  to  pay  their  rent.  The 
horses  are  better  kept  than  in  some  other  counties,  but  they  are  not  generally  in  the  condition 
necessary  for  performing  a proper  quantity  of  work ; they  also  exhibit  the  same  defect  of  being 
bred  too  high  and  light  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  is  leaning  to  the  right,  side,  but  it  is  not 
necessary,  in  order  to  have  active,  clean-legged,  horses,  which  will  not  sleep  as  they  walk,  to 
breed  hunters  for  the  plough,  or  to  use  nags  that  will  gallop  away  with  the  empty  cart,  but 
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stick  fast  in  the  slough  with  a load.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  and  larger  farmers,  whose  horses 
are  stronger  and  in  better  condition,  use  only  two  for  ploughing,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  independent  of  prejudice,  the  only  reason  why  the  rest  of  the  farmers  still  plough  with 
four  is  the  want  of  proper  strength  in  their  horses,  arising  from  their  too  slight  make  and 
defective  condition.  They  are  turned  out  to  graze  in  the  summer,  and  only  get  a few  tale 
oats  during  the  winter  and  spring,  frequently  only  during  their  spring  work  ; but  this  short- 
sighted economy  is  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  being  obliged  to  keep  nearly  double 
the  number  of  homes  which  they  ought  to  do.  One  proprietor  in  this  barony. is  endeavouring 
to  improve  the  breed  of  agricultural  horses  by  means  of  a good  English  cart-horse,  from  which 
cross  with  the  light  mares  of  the  country,  if  well  selected,  a strong  but  active  breed  of  cattle 
is  likely  to  emanate. 

The  tenure  of  land,  the  effects  of  resident  and  absentee  landlords  and  middlemen,  manures 
the  size  of  farms,  proportion  of  tillage  and  grass,  state  of  roads,  fences,  agricultural  schools  or 
model  farms,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  rural  economy,  are  all  spoken  of  in  the  agri- 
cultural part  of  the  evidence  for  this  barony. 


The  same  defective  method  of  making  and  getting  up  hay  is  pursued  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Kells  that  was  mentioned  in  the  observations  on  the  barony  of  Balrothery,  county  of  Dublin 
It  is  kept  out  in  the  fields  in  large  cocks  during  a period  of  from  one  to  two  months  before  it 
is  put  into  stack.  Although  the  cocks  are  larger  than  in  some  other  districts,  yet  there  must 
be  a great  waste  in  having  so  much  outside  hay,  which  of  course  loses  its  nutritious  qualifies 
by  evaporation.  After  making  every  allowance  for  the  greater  moisture  of  the  Irish  climate 
(though  this  summer,  1835,  has  been  so  dry  here  that  the  hay  might  have  been  made  and 
carried  ten  times  over,)  it  is  undeniable  that  the  hay  is  kept  three  times  as  long  in  the  field 
as  can  be  necessary.  If  it  remained  a few  days  in  cocks  of  three  different  sizes — say  from  four 
to  seven  days,  according  to  weather,  in  each  of  the  three  descriptions  of  cocks — that  would  be 
quite  long  enough  to  let  it,  in  a great  measure,  make  itself  without  exposure  to  weather,  and 
to  cause  it  to  heat  sufficiently  to  prevent  any  danger  from  fire  in  the  stack,  while  it  would 
retain  much  more  of  its  nutritive  qualities  than  it  does  under  the  present  system.  The  English 
Assistant  Commissioner  saw,  one  day,  a number  of  men  anxiously  and  busily  engaged  in  taking 
down  a haystack  as  fast  as  pitchforks  could  go,  from  the  fear  of  its  catching  fire,  while  its 
warmth  (for  heat  it  was  not)  was  only -such  that  an  English  farmer  would  have  thought  the 
lay  spoiled  from  having  been  orer-made. 

Unless  upon  natural  meadow,  or  where  the  land  has  been  long  enough  in  grass  to  form  a 
natural  sward,  the  hay  and  grass  are  generally  injured,  especially  in  quality,  by  the  land  being 
often  laid  down  in  a very  foul  state,  and  by  its  being  sown  with  a large  quantity  of  rubbisl^ 
generally  the  sweepings  of  the  stables  and  stackyards,  which,  though  honoured  with  the  name 
of  “ hay  seeds,”  is  often  more  entitled  to  that  of  “ weed  seeds.”  The  meadow  and  pasture  land 
is  also  completely  overrun  with  ragweed,  thistles,  and  every  other  kind  of  weeds,  which  are 
suffered  to  vegetate  in  full  luxuriance  and  to  run  to  seed,  thereby  increasing  and  perpetuating 
their  invasion  of  the  soil  in  succeeding  years.  To  see  those  weeds  in  full  flower  or  seed, 
standing  as  high  and  nearly  as  thick  as  a crop  of  corn  over  hundreds,  if  not  some  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  finest  grass  land,  was  indeed  a singular  and  deplorable  spectacle.  If  cut  a little 
sooner,  (before  the  formation  of  the  seed,)  the  crop — for  a complete  standing  crop  it  was, 
though  one  of  weeds — would  have  paid  well  to  mow  and  cart  home  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
bottoming  the  yards  and  dunghills.  To  see  this,  too,  in  a country  where  men  work  at.  8 d.  to 
10*  per  day,  women  at  4 d.  to  6 d.,  and  boys  at  3d.  to  Ad.,  and  where,  even  at  these  wages,  so 
many  are  without  employment  and  pining  for  the  want  of  it,  is  a most  extraordinary  and 
lamentable  state  of  things.  In  this  case  it  is  not  the  want  of  capital  which  occasions  this 
neglect,  for  the  greater  part  of  this  land  is  occupied  by  rich  proprietors,  and  - extensive  and 
generally  wealthy  graziers.  A farm  which  is  one  of  the  worst  in  the  two  baronies,  in  point  of 
the  foulness  and  neglect  of  both  pasture,  and  arable  land,  is  occupied  by  a farmer  who  is  known 
to  have  several  thousand  pounds  idle.  There  are  some  exceptions  among  these  gentlemen,  but 
this  is  the  general  rule.  This  prevalence  of  weeds  extends,  as  much  as  the  nature  of  tillage 
"'ill  permit,  almost  equally  to  arable  land,  upon,  it  is  feared,  the  majority  of  farms  in  these 
districts,  at  least  in  the  Low er  Barony . That  the  example  of  large  formers  should  be  followed  by 
small  is  not  surprising,  and  accordingly,  from  the  largest  field  to  the  single  ridge  of  con  acre 
potatoes,  ragweed  and  thistles  reign  triumphant  over  too  much  of  the  land.  Such  is  the  force 
of  bad  habit  and  bad  example,  . and  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  commonest  principles  of 
tillage,  that  the  smaller  occupiers  and  labourers  were  sitting  idle  at  their  doors  with  their 
wives  and  children  and  complaining  of  the  want  of  employment,  while  a full  crop  of  weeds  in 
their  oats  and  potatoes  was  staring  them  in  the  face.  An  occupier  of  a cabin  and  two  acres 
of  land,  with  whom  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner  remonstrated  on  the  state  of  his 
crops,  while  he  said  he  had  no  work,  replied  very  seriously,  and  with  an  evident  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  what  he  was  saying,  that  the  ragweed  and  thistles  sheltered  and 
improved  the  grassland  that  if  he  were  to  pull  those  weeds  from  among  his  potatoes,  the 
wind  would  certainly  break  the  stalks  of  the  latter,  which  would  then  .have  lost  their  support! 
This  man  had  no  stock  whatever  but  one  pig  . upon  his  two  Irish  acres  of  land,  (about  three 
and  a half  English,)  and  he  and  his  family  were,  of  course,  starving.  Many  of  his  neigh- 
bours were  in  all  respects  much  in  the  same  predicament.  I11  short.  Lower  Kells  contains 
some  of  the  very  worst  farming  which  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner  .recollects  to  have 
seen  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or  the  {.Continent ; and  one  . of  the  chief  proprietors  in  that 
barony,  who  has  also  travelled  much,  expressed  the  same  opinion.  A great  agricultural 
improvement  in  the  two  baronies  would  be  .the  cultivation  of  turnips,  especially  for  sheep- 
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feeding  jn  the  English  method.  This  system  would  be  particularly  applicable  to  Lower 
Kells,  which,  from  its  lighter  and  more  stony  and  porous  soil,  and  undulated  surface,  is 
generally  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  turnips  and  sheep  husbandry. 

° The  very  few  gentlemen  who  grow  or  have  grown  turnips  there  have  found  them  succeed 
admirably ; one  of  them  (a  resident  proprietor,  who,  much  to  his  honour,  perseveres  in  giving 
the  example  of  good  farming  on  the  land  he  occupies)  has  this  year,  1835,  ten  acres  of  remark- 
ably fine  turnips,  and  he  had  the  courage  last  year  to  overcome  local  prejudices  by  folding  off 
his  turnips  on  the  ground  with  sheep,  in  the  English  way,  although  his  neighbours  asked  him 
what  he  meant  by  thus  wasting  the  crop.  The  experiment  succeeded  completely,  and  he 
intended  to  continue  and  increase  it.  The  only  reason  assigned  for  not  growing  turnips,  which 
seems  to  have  any  foundation,  is  the  necessity  of  watching  them  to  prevent  depredations.  It 
was  stated  in  evidence  that  the  cultivation  of  them  had  much  diminished  in  consequence,  but  it 
seems  that  it  has  never  extended  beyond  a few  gentlemen,  as  a.  matter  of  experiment.  This, 
indeed,  it  is  evident  (as  already  stated  in  the  Report)  is  the  only  cause  of  the  continuance  of  the 
evil ; for  if  turnips  were  generally  cultivated,  they  would  not  be  stolen  after  the  novelty  of  the 
crop  had  ceased,  or  the  trifling  pilfering  which  might  continue  would  not  be  perceptible. 
Turnips  would  also  be  much  more  profitable  for  feeding  cattle,  than  the  system  now  prevalent 
here  of  giving  them  potatoes ; but  this  is  a knotty  point,  for  here  comes  in  the  grand  national 
prejudice  in  favour  of  potatoes.  The  farmers  in  this  district  maintain  that  potatoes  are  more 
cheaply  grown,  yield  more,  and  fatten  better  than  any  kind  of  turnips,  even  Swedes ; and  that 
while  turnips  greatly  injure  and  exhaust  the  land,  potatoes  improve  it ! The  very  reverse  of 
these  assertions,  in  a ratio  of  two  or  three  to  one,  has  too  long  been  proved  in  England  and 
Scotland  to  render  comment  necessary  ; but  the  above  opinion  shows  that  unless  proprietors 
and  extensive  agriculturists  will  generally  introduce  turnips  themselves,  and  show  by  facts  and 
ocular  demonstration  how  unfounded  are  the  prejudices  against  that  crop,  little  is  to  be  hoped 
from  the  generality  of  farmers.  One  great  cause  of  the  preference  of  farmers  for  potatoes  is  the 
double  chance  of  turning  them  to  account,  either  for  human  food  or  for  feeding  cattle,  as  prices 
may  turn  out,  and  the  greater  facility  of  converting  them  into  money  whenever  circumstances 
may  require  it,  a point  which,  unfortunately,  is  a most  vital  one  with  Irish  farmers. 

In  these  baronies,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  much  need  of  draining,  increasing  and  repairing 
farm-buildings,  and  other  permanent  improvements,  but  it  is  impossible  that  these  things  can 
be  done  by  a tenantry  so  generally  poor.  As  long  as  the  system  continues  of  throwing  the 
whole  expense  of  every  kind  of  improvement  upon  the  tenant,  added,  too,  as  this  is,  to  rents 
exorbitantly  high  in  proportion  to  the  capital  and  skill  of  the  farmer,  matters  must  remain  in 
their  present  state. 

Cattle  have  been  much  improved  by  the  introduction  of  English  breeds,  especially  the 
Durham  or  Short-horn.  The  native  stock  is  now  so  generally  crossed,  that  the  old  farmers 
generally  complain  that  they  can  no  longer  find  “ a real  Irish  beast.”  Several  of  the  resident 
proprietors  and  extensive  graziers  have  imported  or  purchased  excellent  bulls,  of  the  modern 
improved  breeds,  but  the  price  charged  for  them  is  so  high  (from  10,?.  to  £1.  lw  per  cow) 
that  the  small  farmer  is  in  a great  measure  excluded  from  such  advantages.  Some  of  the 
resident  proprietors,  however,  allow  the  use,  at  a small  charge  or  gratuitously,  of  other  bulls, 
which,  though  not  pure,  are  much  improved  by  crossing.  Much  the  same,  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement, may  be  said  of  sheep.  These  subjects  are  more  particularly  described  in  the  agri- 
cultural part  of  the  evidence  for  this  barony. 

The  horses  are  generally  in  low  condition,  and  not  fit  for  work ; hence  the  natural  conse- 
quence, as  well  as  from  habit,  of  keeping  far  too  many.  Ploughing  with  four  horses  is  still 
the  more  general  custom;  two-horse  ploughs  are,  however,  steadily  increasing. 

The  horses  have  nothing  but  grass  all  the  summer,  except  on  some  farms  a few  vetches  in 
spring  and  summer.  In  the  winter  hay  is  given  them  ; oats  (generally  the  tale  or  unsaleable 
ones)  only  during  spring  work.  Pigs  are  the  best  stock  in  Upper  and  Lower  Kells;  they 
are  almost  always  handsome,  well-bred,  and  well-kept,  and  have  lost  all  resemblance  to  their 
ancestors  of  long  leg,  flap-ear,  and  large  bone  celebrity. 

Of  modern  agricultural  implements  there  are  none  but  improved  ploughs  of  the  Scotch 
kind,  thrashing- mills,  and  a few  rollers  and  winnowing  machines;  they  are,  however,  general 
among  the  larger  farmers,  and  the  former  even  among  the  smaller  ones. 

The  only  remark  necessary  respecting  manures  is  to  notice  the  singular  anomaly,  that 
although  the  only  limestone  quarries  in  these  districts  are  situated  in  Upper  Kells,  yet  lime 
is  used  in  the  Lower  Barony  alone.  There  appears  to  be  no  particular  reason  for  this  cir- 
cumstance, which  must  be  attributed  to  habit,  or  to  former  and  forgotten  causes  which  no 
longer  exist. 

The  drill  system  is  fast  superseding  the  old  “ lazy -bed  ” method  of  cultivating  potatoes. 
The  greater  quantity  produced  by  drilling  is  gradually  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  even  the 
smallest  occupiers ; the  larger  farmers  have  all  relinquished  the  “lazy-bed”  fashion.  The 
labourers  complain  of  their  loss  of  employment  by  the  change  of  system,  in  consequence  of  the 
work  being  chiefly  done  by  horses  in  drill  husbandry  ; but  the  quantity  grown  has  so  much 
increased,  that  if  the  crops  were  kept  as  clean  and  well  weeded  as  they  should  be,  that  would 
go  far  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  furnishing  employment  to  great  numbers  of  women  and  children. 

F or  nature  of  soil,  tenure  of  land,  rotation  of  crops,  dairying,  bogs  and  other  waste  land, 
state  of  roads  and  fences,  size  of  farms,  proportion  of  men  employed  and  of  horses  kept,  agri- 
cultural-schools,' &c.,  see  agricultural  part  of  the,  evidence  for  these  baronies. 
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Observations 
on  the  Nature 
and  State  of 
Agriculture. 

r Leinster. 
County  Meath. 

John  Power,  Esq. 

Bar.  Moyfenragh, 
Lower. 


The  bad  system  of  hay-making,  which  was  described  in  the  observations  on  the  rural  economy 
of  the  county  of  Dublin  and  the  baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Kells,  is  equally  prevalent  here. 
A great  proportion  of  the  hay  is  still  (1st  September)  remaining  in  the  fields  in  cocks,  although 
much  of  it  was  cut  in  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July.  The  only  diminution  of  the  evil  here  is, 
that  on  some  farms  the  cocks  are  made  of  a larger  size,  containing  from  a ton  to  a ton  and  a 
half  of  hay  each.  A few  agriculturists,  however,  stack  their  hay  within  three  weeks  from  the 
time  of  cutting  it,  and  find  the  quality  greatly  improved  by  the  method,  and  that  no  danger  of 
excessive  heating  is  occasioned  by  doing  so.  This  is  precisely  the  system  which  was  suggested 
by  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner  in  his  observations  upon  the  baronies  already  alluded  to. 

Little  more  attention  is  paid  by  most  farmers  in  this  barony  than  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Kells,  to  clearing  their  grass  land  of  weeds.  A great  part,  of  it  is  covered  with  thistles  and 
ragweed,  and  one  or  two  farmers  are  just  beginning  to  .have  them  drawn  up,  although  now  to 
little  purpose,  those  weeds  having  perfected  their  gigantic  growth  at  the  expense  ot  the  soil, 
and  the  thistles  having  blown  their  seed  to  increase  and  perpetuate  their  species  through  suc- 
cessive years.  Neither  in  laying  land  down  to  grass  is  sufficient  care  taken  to  sow  enough 
clover,  rye-grass,  trefoil,  and  other  pure  and  clean  grass  seeds,  for  which  is  substituted  a large 
proportion  of  what  are  called  hay-seeds,  these  latter  too  often  consisting  of  dirty  rubbish 
which  fills  the  land  with  weeds. 

Turnips  are  only  cultivated  by  a few  gentlemen,  and  to  a very  small  extent ; and  although 
several  others  had  stated  that  they  had  given  them  up  because  they  found  them  more  expen- 
sive, less  productive,  and  less  profitable  for  feeding  cattle  than  potatoes,  yet  it  was  very  evident, 
upon  further  inquiry,  that  they  had  never  given  them  a fair  trial,  that  in  most  cases  they  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  proper  mode  of  cultivating  them,  and  that  their  real  motives  for  aban- 
doning them  were,  a strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  potatoes,  and  the  unfortunate  necessity  for 
watching  them  in  consequence  of  the  depredations  to  which  they  were  subject.  It  seems  to  be 
the  general  opinion  that  these  depredations  arose  more  from  the  novelty  of  the  crop  than  from 
dishonest  habits  in  the  labourers,  and  that  if  turnips  were  commonly  cultivated  like  potatoes, 
they  would  no  more  be  stolen  than  the  latter,  or  at  least  that  it  would  only  amount  to  the 
trivial  pilfering  usual  in  all  countries.  A proof  of  this  was  adduced  by  an  extensive  farmer 
here,  who  stated  that  he  had  been  obliged,  for  the  same  reason,  to  give  up  the  cultivation  of 
peas,  although  a most  desirable  crop  on  his  land,  and  that  that  cause  also  prevented  the  grow- 
ing of  beans,  while,  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  where  those  crops  were  common,  little  or  no  loss 
was  sustained  in  this  way.  In  this  barony  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner  had  the  satis- 
faction of  meeting  with  a very  extensive  agriculturist,  who  fully  appreciated  the  value  of  turnips, 
and  by  means  of  a Scotch  bailiff  had  them  cheaply  and  properly  cultivated,  and  fed  them  off 
with  sheep  on  the  ground  where  they  grew.  This  gentleman  completely  contradicted  what 
had  been  said  by  other  farmers  of  the  superior  advantages  of  potatoes,  and  confirmed  what  has 
so  lon°-  been  established  in  England  and  Scotland  with  respect  to  the  much  greater  produc- 
tiveness and  economy  of  turnips.  He  was  fully  convinced  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  sheep 
farming,  both  in  profit  to  the  farmer  and  improvement  to  the  land — by  means  of  turnips  and 
clover, 'and  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  district  were  well  adapted  for  that  system ; but  lie 
feared  that,  independently  of  national  or  local  prejudice,  very  few  farmers  had  capital  to  adopt 
it.  To  such  an  extent,  he  added,  did  this  unfortunate  want  of  means  prevail,  that  several 
considerable  farmers  in  his  own  neighbourhood  were  at  that  moment  (beginning  of  September) 
thrashing  out  their  corn  as  fast  as  it  could  be  carried  from  the  field,  in  order  to  be  able  to  pay 
for  harvesting  the  rest  of  the  crop.  To  this  cause,  indeed,  more  than  to  any  other,  is  attributed 
the  general  introduction  of  threshing  mills.  There  are,  also,  several  gentlemen- farmers  in  this 
barony,  who  grow  each  of  them  8 or  10  acres  of  turnips  for  stall-feeding  cattle,  and  who  fully 
appreciate  their  value  for  that  purpose.  One  of  the  resident  proprietors  in  this  barony  is 
endeavouring,  with  benevolent  zeal,  to  introduce  among  the  occupiers  of  from  3 or  4 to  10  or 
12  acres  of  land,  the  cultivation  of  mangel-wurzel  for  their  cows,  but  as  this  is  almost  the 
first  year  of  the  experiment,  and  several  of  the  crops  unfortunately  failed,  (there  is  little  doubt 
from  the  bad  quality  of  the  seed,)  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  its  ultimate  success.  From  the 
opinion,  how'ever,  of  one  or  two  small  occupiers  who  were  more  fortunate  with  the  crop,  it 
seems  likely  to  become  generally  introduced  in  that  neighbourhood. 

There  is  nothing  very  peculiar  to  remark  concerning  the  cultivation  of  grain  crops  in  this 
barony.  The  same  defect  prevails,  which  is  general  through  the  whole  country,  of  taking  suc- 
cessive crops  of  grain,  with  its  natural  consequences  of  foul  and  exhausted  land,  though  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  Irish  soil  does  not  render  the  system  so  ruinous  to  the  farmers  as  it 
would  be  in  other  countries.  The  extensive  agriculturist  mentioned  above  is,  however,  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  and  practises  the  English  system  of  growing  a green  or  root  crop  after 
each  grain  crop.  Most  farmers  also  seem  to  commit  the  fault  of  letting  their  corn  stand  till 
it  is  too  ripe,  to  the  injury  of  the  sample,  loss  by  shedding,  and  extra  expense  and  hurry  of 
work,  from  the  pressing  necessity  for  dispatch  when  in  that  state. 

There  is  a considerable  extent  of  land  in  this  barony  either  lying  entirely  waste,  or  .yielding 
an  almost  nominal  produce,  which  might  be  profitably  reclaimed  by  means  of  draining  and 
liming.  An  extensive  farmer,  who  from  his  occupation  is  intimately  acquainted  with  every 
part  of  this  barony,  stated  that  he  considered  there  were,  at  the  least,  1,000  acres  of  exhausted 
bog  (from  which  the  turf  has  been  cut  for  fuel)  and  other  bog  land  capable  of  such  improve- 
ment. Limestone,  marl,  calcarious  gravel  or  sand,  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
barony ; so  that  capital  and  enterprise  only  are  required  to  bring  that  now  waste  land  into 
productive  cultivation.  This,  however,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  expect  any  tenant  to  do  under 
the  existing  system ; on  the  one  hand  with  rents  much  too  high  for  the  present  price  of  gram, 
especially  with  their  insufficient  capital  and  imperfect  mode  of  cultivation,  and,  on  the  other. 
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'th  the  total  absence  of  assistance  from  their  landlords  to  make  permanent  or  expensive 
; rovements,  and  with  the  erection  and  repairs  of  all  houses  and  buildings  thrown  upon  them, 
tbe  resources  of  the  tenantry  soon  become  entirely  exhausted. 

Thrashing  mills,  Scotch  two-horse  ploughs,  and  a few  rollers  and  winnowing  machines,  are 
the  only  modern  agricultural  instruments  generally  introduced.  The  former  being  now  made 
in  Dublin  upon  a small  and  economical  scale,  and  sold  as  low  as  £30  to  £35,  are  getting 
much  into  use,  both  to  obviate  the  frequent  losses  arising  from  the  depredations  of  thrashers, 
and  to  meet  any  sudden  calls  for  money,  or  rise  in  the  market,  but  not  from  the  idea  that  any 
great  savins  in  the  expense  of  thrashing  is  effected  by  those  machines.  Ploughing  with  two 
horses  is  steadily  increasing,  but  four  is  still  the  more  usual  number.  Drilling  has  super- 
seded the“  lazy-bed”  method  of  growing  potatoes,  except  with  a few  of  the  smallest  occupiers 
and  the  majority  of  labourers.  The  greater  economy  and  productiveness  of  the  drill  system 
have  caused  a large  increase  in  the  quantity  of  potatoes,  which  are  now  grown  for  the  double 
purpose  of  human  food  or  of  fattening  cattle,  as  the  demand  for  either  may  turn  out. 

* Several  gentlemen  in  this  barony  pay  considerable  attention  to  improving  the  breeds  of 
live  stock.  The  Durham  or  Short-horn  is  the  favourite  breed  for  that  purpose  in  cattle,  for 
although  one  of  the  most  famous  breeders  of  Long-horn  stock  in  the  kingdom  resides  on  the 
borders  of  the  barony,  and  one  of  his  bulls  gained  the  first  premium  for  cattle  of  all  breeds 
at  the  last  Dublin  Show,  yet  very  few  of  his  neighbours,  or  others,  send  their  cows  to  him, 
while  a great  desire  is  evinced  to  breed  from  good  Short-horn  bulls.  By  means  of  the 
Leicester  breed  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  sheep,  and  the  increased  value  of  that 
kind  of  stock,  especially  since  the  great  rise  in  wool,  has  caused  much  attention  to  be  directed 
to  it.  The  laudable  anxiety  to  obtain  active  and  spirited  horses  has  led  the  farmers  into  the 
error  of  breeding  them  too  high  and  too  light  for  agricultural  work.  The  chance  of  occasionally 
getting  a good  price  for  a colt  for  the  carriage  or  saddle,  will  not  compensate  the  farmer  for  a 
dozen  nondescript  animals  that  have  neither  weight  nor  bone  enough  for  the  plough  or  cart, 
nor  the  figure  and  speed  necessary  for  the  first-mentioned  purposes.  This  defect  is  also  much 
aggravated  by  the  low  condition  in  which  too  many  farmers  keep  their  horses,  which  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  so  many  being  used  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
land.  The  breed  of  pigs  is  generally  very  good  in  this  barony,  and,  as  already  stated  of  the 
other  districts,  they  seem  everywhere  to  be  the  national  pet.  Whatever  may  be  the  poverty 
and  privations  of  the  labourer  and  his  family,  the  pig  is  almost  always  sure  to  be  coddled  up 
with  a good  warm  dinner  and  a snug  corner  in  the  cabin,  and  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
have  more  than  once  been  puzzled  to  decide  whether  his  or  the  children’s  bed  was  composed 
of  the  cleanest  and  the  largest  quantity  of  straw.  The  great  importance  of  this  animal  to  the 
labourer  and  smallest  occupier,  (their  only  means,  in  almost  all  cases,  of  paying  their  rent,)  is 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  care  and  anxiety  which  are  evinced  to  promote  his  thriving. 

The  nature  of  the  soil,  tenure  of  land,  rent,  local  taxes,  grazing  and  dairying,  state  of  roads 
and  fences,  size  of  farms,  proportion  of  tillage  and  grass,  number  of  men  employed  and  of 
horses  kept,  agricultural  schools  and  other  subjects,  will  be  found  described  in  the  agricultural 
part  of  the  evidence  for  this  barony. 
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on  the  Nature 
and  State  op 
Agriculture. 
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Lower. 


These  baronies  contain  a very  large  extent  of  land  in  mountain,  bog,  and  heath  (said  to  be  Queen's  County. 

about  4,000  or  5,000  acres  of  bog,  and  2,000  of  mountain)  that  is  entirely  waste,  or  very  

slightly  productive,  but  a considerable  part  of  which  might  be  reclaimed  with  advantage.  Bars.  Mary- 
There  is  also  a large  proportion  of  land  which  is  rendered  comparatively  unproductive  by  borough.  East 

the  want  of  draining,  and  that  would  pay  well  for  that  improvement.  In  both  cases,  however,  and  wes  , 
the  poverty  of  the  tenants,  and  the  absence  of  encouragement  and  assistance  from  their  land- 
lords, prevent  these  great  and  obvious  improvements  from  being  effected.  The  same  may 
generally  be  said  respecting  farm-houses,  buildings,  fences,  private  roads,  &e.,  the  cost  of  erect- 
ing, making,  and  repairing  which,  as  well  as  that  of  all  other  improvements,  is  put  upon  the 
tenant,  without  any  aid,  allowance,  or  compensation  from  the  landlord,  either  at  the  time  of 
making  the  improvements,  or  whenever  the  tenant  may  quit  the  farm,  however  expensive  and 
permanent  the  nature  of  those  improvements  may  be.  The  English  Assistant  Commissioner 
certainly  met  with,  or  heard  of  a few  cases  in  which  the  landed  proprietor  had  lately  made  some 
allowance  in  money,  rent,  or  materials,  for  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  and  buildings,  where 
they  were  solidly  built  of  stone,  slates.  See. ; but  these  were  mere  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
above  mentioned.  The  only  instances  in  which  the  landlords  have  made  such  improvements  to  any 
extent,  were  those  of  the  comfortable  stone  and  slated  cottages  for  cottiers  and  labourers,  mentioned 
in  the  Evidence  on  these  baronies.  The  natural  consequence  is,  that  the  generality  of  farm-houses 
and  out-buildings  are  extremely  deficient  in  proper  accommodation,  either  for  the  family,  or 
for  the  business  of  the  farm,  that  they  are  very  injudiciously  and  inconveniently  arranged,  and 
usually  in  a bad  state  of  repair,  and  damp,  dirty,  and  miserable.  From  the  want  of  these 
accommodations,  and  from  the  frequent  absence  of  all  system  and  regularity,  scramble  and 
confusion,  accompanied  by  a proportionate  waste  of  time  and  labour,  are  too  often  perceptible 
in  the  business  of  the  farm.  Almost  the  only  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  description  are  to  be 
found  among  large  farmers  of  considerable  capital,  and  who  have  a long  lease  of  their  land  at 
a moderate  rent. 

All  the  farmers  complain  bitterly  of  high  rents,  especially  the  smaller  ones  who  hold  under 
middle-men.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  rents  here  are  much  too  high,  considering  the  usual 
want  of  capital,  and  the  defective  system  of  farming,  and  particularly  under  the  present  de- 
pression in  the  price  of  corn.  The  practice  above  mentioned,  of  throwing  all  improvements, 
repairs,  &c.,  upon  the  tenant,  amounts,  of  course,  also,  to  a virtual  increase  of  rent,  and  that, 
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too,  in  the  most  pernicious  shape,  because  it  diminishes,  and  often  totally  absorbs,  the  alreadv 
very  deficient  means  which  he  possessed  for  the  cultivation  of  his  farm.  ^ 

The  injurious  rotation  of  crops  prevalent  in  these  baronies  is  described  in  the  body  of  the 
evidence.  The  only  persons  who  adopt  the  modern  system  of  growing  a green  crop  between 
every  two  of  corn,  are  a few  resident  proprietors  who  have  Scotch  or  English  stewards,  and 
two  or  three  gentlemen-farmers.  The  cultivation  of  turnips,  rape,  and  mangel-wurzel  is 
equally  limited,  that  of  vetches  is  not  much  more  extensive,  and  even  clover  is  anything  but 
general. 

The  usual  reason  of  turnips  being  stolen  is  given  as  an  excuse  for  not  growing  them,  but 
the  few  farmers  who  do  grow  them  do  not  find  this  to  occur  to  any  very  serious  extent ; and 
it  is  evident  that  the  scarcity  and  novelty  of  the  crop,  and  not  its  value,  are  the  only  causes  of 
the  depredations,  and  that  they  would,  therefore,  cease  with  its  more  general  introduction 
The  steward  of  a resident  proprietor  in  this  barony  estimated  that  the  loss  in  this  way  amounted 
to  about  one  rood  in  a field  of  six  or  seven  acres. 

The  want  of  a proper  rotation  of  crops,  and  of  the  cultivation  of  clover,  vetches,  rape,  tur- 
nips, mangel-wurzel,  & c.,  is  still  more  disastrous  in  its  effects  upon  the  cottiers  and  other  oc- 
cupiers of  from  one  to  ten  acres  of  land.  These  poor  families  are  toiling  on  in  hopeless  misery 
themselves,  their  land,  and  their  live  stock,  all  exhibiting  every  symptom  of  wretched  destitu- 
tion, while  the  mere  adoption  of  a proper  system  would  enable  them  to  live  in  comparative 
comfort  and  happiness.  The  English  Assistant  Commissioner  found  them  everywhere  buying 
hay,  and  putting  out  a single  cow  to  grass  with  a neighbouring  farmer,  although,  with  good 
management,  their  land  would  have  supported  three  or  four. 

With  the  exception  of  the  proprietors  and  gentlemen-farmers  above  mentioned,  the  Durham 
and  other  improved  breeds  of  cattle  are  very  seldom  met  with  in  these  baronies. 

The  large  farmers  alone  keep  sheep  to  any  extent ; they  are  of  the  breed  usual  throughout 
the  whole  of  Leinster,  the  old  Irish  crossed  with,  and  greatly  improved  by,  the  Leicester 
breed,  of  which  there  are  some  very  good  specimens  on  the  farms  of  several  of  the  resident 
proprietors  and  gentlemen-farmers. 

The  size  and  description  of  the  farms,  proportion  of  men  employed  and  of  horses  kept,  te- 
nures of  land,  nature  of  the  soil,  cultivation  of  corn  crops,  system  of  dairying,  lime  and 
manures,  state  of  roads  and  fences,  improvement  of  rivers  and  navigation,  agricultural  schools 
&c.,  are  all  described  in  the  agricultural  part  of  the  evidence  for  these  baronies. 


It  will  have  been  seen  in  the  course  of  the  evidence  for  this  barony,  that  the  same  defective 
rotation  of  crops  prevails  as  in  many  other  districts.  Oats  are  grown  after  wheat  or  barley; 
and  even  many  farmers,  who  lay  their  land  down  to  grass  for  two  or  three  years,  do  so  with 
the  oat  crop  after  wheat,  instead  of  making  the  grass  intervene  between  the  two  corn  crops. 
A few  resident  proprietors  and  gentlemen-farmers,  however,  adopt  a better  system.  On  the 
land  occupied  by  one  of  the  resident  proprietors  the  following  excellent  rotation  is  fol- 
lowed by  his  zealous  and  intelligent  steward  : first  year,  oats  ; second,  vetches,  succeeded  by 
potatoes  or  turnips  ; third,  wheat,  barley,  or  oats ; fourth,  grass,  mown  for  hay  ; fifth,  grass 
grazed.  Turnips  are  only  grown  by  a very  few  resident  proprietors  and  gentlemen-farmers. 
The  steward  above  mentioned  is  the  largest  cultivator  of  turnips  in  the  barony ; he  has  this 
year  30  acres  of  them.  He  loses  a few  by  pilfering,  but  only  resorts  to  the  expedient  of  setting 
up  a watch-box  in  the  fields,  to  make  the  people  believe  that  they  are  watched.  He  finds 
turnips  much  more  profitable  for  feeding  cattle  than  potatoes,  from  their  carrying  more  stock, 
creating  more  urine  and  thereby  making  more  and  better  manure,  requiring  much  less  hay 
to  be  given  with  them,  and  not  exhausting  the  land  so  much.  He  stall-fed  43  beasts  on  tur- 
nips and  hay  last  winter,  besides  fattening  150  sheep  on  the  same  food,  in  dry  upland  pastures. 
His  turnips  average  about  40  tons  per  Irish  acre,  and  his  potatoes  80  to  100  barrels  of  24 
stones.  He  finds  that  a large  beast  eats  from  10  to  12  stones  of  turnips  in  the  24  hours,  or 
about  seven  stones  of  potatoes,  but  a much  larger  portion  of  hay  is  necessary  with  potatoes. 
The  turnips  for  sheep  are  carried  to  dry  pastures,  where  they  are  given  to  them  with  hay,  the 
cribs  containing  the  food  being  removed  every  day  so  as  to  manure  all  the  field  equally.  By 
this  method,  a poor  sandy  pasture  which  would  not,  under  the  usual  treatment,  have  produced 
above  one  ton  ol  hay  per  acre,  gave  at  the  rate  of  three  tons  this  summer. 

Although  the  hay  in  this  barony  is  not  kept  so  long  in  cock  in  the  field  before  being 
stacked,  as  in  some  other  districts,  yet  the  smaller  farmers  still  leave  it  there  about  two 
months,  and  the  larger  ones  about  one  month.  It  is  now  too  late  in  the  season  to  see  anything 
of  the  management  of  corn  crops,  but  several  intelligent  agriculturists  in  the  barony  think 
that  the  farmers  generally  suffer  their  corn  to  stand  till  too  ripe  before  cutting  it,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  sample,  and  frequent  loss  by  shedding. 

The  demesne  of  the  proprietor  already  spoken  of  exhibits  some  extremely  interesting  im- 
provements in  reclaiming  bog  land,  which  have  been  effected  under  the  directions  of  his  steward. 
These  improvements  are  to  be  seen  in  every  stage  of  progress,  from  the  cutting  of  the  first 
ditch  through  the  shaking  and  worthless  bog,  to  its  conversion  into  fine  productive  land.  One 
field  which,  between  four  and  five  years  ago,  was  a quaking  bog,  in  which  no  stock  could  be 
put  even  in  the  driest  weather  without  danger  of  being  mired,  is  now  perfectly  sound,  and 
feeding  heavy  cattle.  It  produced  this  year  a fine  crop  of  hay.  The  first  crop  (turnips) 
which  was  taken  after  the  draining  was  completed,  paid  the  whole  expense  of  the  improvement. 
Another  field  which  was  only  drained  three  years  ago,  and  was  previously  not  worth  one 
shilling  per  acre,  has  since  produced  fine  crops  of  turnips  and  oats,  and,  after  giving  this 
summer  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  is  now,  in  October,  carrying  a large  stock  of  fattening 
cattle  and  sheep.  The  bog  land  is  intersected  at  every  40  to  60  feet  by  deep  drains,  made  with 
stones  of  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The  cost  of  this  is  about  £3.  10j.  or  £4  per  acre,  and 
it  costs  about  £2  more  for  the  clay  and  other  condensing  materials  which  are  spread  upon 
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into  the  CONDITION  of  the  POORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND. 


, „ini1frhed  in  with  the  surface-soil  of  the  bog.  There  is  a very  large  extent  of  land  in  this  Observations 
f1  ('not  only  of  bog,  but  of  moory  and  springy  soils,  and  of  land  subject  to  inundations  0 ‘ 

!?ar  L-n.  Virnnks  and  canals,  as  well  as  from  the  collection  of  rain  water  after  heavy  rains) 


Wi  rivers,  brooks,  and  canals,  as  well  as  from  the  collection  ~ 

* v,vh  is  of  little  or  no  value  from  the  want  of  draining,  and  of  clearing  and  deepening  the 
W,^  nt  ditches  and  other  water-courses,  and  of  making  additional  ones.  This  land  might 
SrKinlv  he  reclaimed  with  profit,  by  either  landlord  or  tenant;  but  the  want  of  capital,  and 
still  more,  of  encouragement  and  assistance  by  the  landlords,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  neglect  of  so  obvious  and  necessary  an  improvement. 

In  no  country  is  the  want  of  the  knowledge  and  practice  c 
more  striking  than  in  this  barony.  Here  the  majority  of  labourers 
two  or  three  acres  of  land,  and  yet  they  (and  even  also  many  occupi. 

ground)  put  their  cow,  or  cows,  out  to  grass  in  summer  with  a neighbouring  farmer,  and  jie- 


Nature 
State  of 
Agriculture. 

Leinster. 
Queen’s  County. 

John  Power,  Esq. 

T^no  country  is  the  want  of  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  cultivating  root  and  green  crops  , 

me  stSfthan  in  this  barony.  Here  the  majority  of  labourers  have  from  half  an  acre  to  Bar . Portnahmch. 
two  or  three  acres  of  land,  and  yet  they  (and  even  also  many  occupiers  of  four  or  five  acres  ot 
around')  put  their  cow,  or  cows,  out  to  grass  in  summer  with  a neighbouring  farmer,  and  tre- 
ouentlv  at  straw-vard  during  the  winter  instead  of  feeding  them  at  home,  on  clover,  vetches, 
lucern  cabbages," &c.  during  summer,  and  on  turnips,  mangel-wurzel,  cabbages,  and  other 
winter  food  during  that  season ; thus,  not  only  incurring  that  unnecessary  expense,  but  stiff 
more  losing  the  manure,  and  thereby  condemning  their  ground  to  its  present  state  of  com- 
parative sterility,  bearing  only  beggarly  crops  of  potatoes  and  oats  that  will  hardly  pay  for 
seed  and  labour,  instead  of  yielding  the  abundant  produce  which  the  industry  of  a man,  his 
wife  and  probably  five  or  six  children,  would  draw  from  it  under  a proper  system,  ft  is 
lamentable  to  see  these  poor  people  “struggling  on,”  as  they  aptly  say  of  themselves,  fre- 
auently  without  the  necessaries  of  life,  while,  with  their  little  land  and  the  employment  they 
„et  they  and  their  families  might  live  in  comfort  and  decency  by  the  mere  adoption  of  a 
better  system,  and  with  a very  little  assistance,  in  many  cases  amounting  only  to  instruction 
and  example  from  their  landlords  or  employers.  , . ■ . 

As  in  other  counties,  the  horses  here  are  not  kept  in  proper  condition  for  working,  bem^ 
turned  out  to  grass  from  May  till  November,  fed  upon  hay  and  straw  alone  in  winter,  and 
having  a few  stale  oats  or  potatoes  only  during  their  heavy  spring  work.  Nevertheless,  only 
two  are  used  in  a plough,  but  the  ploughs  are  light  and  well  made,  the  soil  is  seldom  strong, 
and  the  work  performed  is  in  proportion  to  the  low  condition  of  the  horses.  I here  are,  how- 
ever, some  exceptions  to  this  rule  to  be  found  among  the  large  farmers.  . . 

The  cattle  in  this  barony  have  been  considerably  improved  for  feeding,  by  crossing  the  native 
with  the  Durham  breed,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  nor  is  the  subject  so  well  understood 
or  attended  to,  as  in  many  districts  of  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Kildare,  Wicklow,  Carlow, 
and  Meath.  The  want  of  resident  proprietors  who  encourage  such  improvements,  or  of  ex- 
tensive breeders  and  graziers  who  do  it  as  a matter  of  profit,  would  seem  to  be  the  only  cause 
of  this  inferiority.  . . . , 

Few  sheep  are  kept  in  this  barony ; they  are  of  the  usual  breed,  the  Irish  crossed  with  the 
Leicester  breed.  Several  resident  proprietors  and  gentlemen-farmers  pay  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  the  breed,  and  go  to  some  expense  for  that  purpose. 

The  breed  of  pigs  is  not  so  generally  good  here  as  in  some  of  the  other  counties  of  Leinster. 

This  probably  arises  from  the  purchase  of  Connaught  pigs  by  some  of  the  farmers,  many  of 
the  pigs  bred  here  having  a resemblance  to  that  species. 

The  farm  buildings  and  sheds  are  generally  insufficient,  and  among  the  smaller  farmers 
usually  in  very  bad  repair.  How,  indeed,  can  it  be  otherwise  while  the  erection  and  repairs 
of  them,  as  well  as  all  other  improvements,  are  entirely  thrown  by  the  landlords  upon  the 
tenants?  Several  farmers,  in  all  respects  good  tenants,  informed  the  English  Assistant 
Commissioner  that  their  landlords  had  repeatedly  refused  them  timber,  or  slates,  or  any 
other  materials  for  the  erection  or  repairs  of  the  farm  buildings  ; and  a considerable  farmer 
stated  that  his  landlord  (a  wealthy  and  a very  extensive  resident  proprietor)  had  declined  to 
assist  him  in  any  way  in  building  a new  stone  dwelling-house,  or  to  make  him  any  allowance 
or  compensation  whatever  for  the  improvement.  The  smaller  farmers  complain  greatly  of 
the  enormous  rents  exacted  from  them  by  middle-men.  No  occupying  tenants  are  so  unfor- 
tunately situated  as  these  poor  men,  who  are,  in  many  cases,  almost  precluded  from  the 
possibility  of  relief  until  the  expiration  of  the  middle-man’s  lease.  One  of  them,  who  was  in 
the  most  distressed  situation,  held  40  acres  of  very  poor  land  at  £2  per  acre.  His  landlord 
paid  18j.  per  acre  for  it  to  another  middle-man,  who  was  charged  12s.  for  it  by  the  head 
landlord.  The  occupying  tenant  was  promised  the  farm  by  the  first  middle-man,  at  the  rent 
(18s.)  paid  him  by  the  second  middle-man,  at  the  expiration  of  the  latter’s  lease ; but  in  the 
mean  time  the  poor  tenant  has  lost  his  all  upon  it,  and  is  now  (to  use  his  own  expression) 

,c  fairly  broke.”  This,  unfortunately,  is  the  state  of  very  many  others  holding  under  middle-men. 

Except  by  the  stewards  of  one  or  two  resident  proprietors,  none  of  the  modern  improved 
implements  used  by  English  and  Scotch  agriculturists  have  been  adopted  in  this  barony, 
unless  Scotch  ploughs,  thrashing  mills,  and  a few  rollers  and  winnowing  machines.  The  former, 
or  light  ploughs  made  upon  the  same  principles,  are  used  by  most  farmers,  but  the  others  are 
only  to  be  found  in  the  yards  of  a few  resident  proprietors  and  large  farmers. 

The  subjects  of  lime,  manures,  nature  of  the  soil,  grain  crops,  draining,  grazing,  size  of 
farms,  roads,  fences,  navigation,  agricultural  schools,  &c.,  being  all  described  in  the  evidence 
for  this  barony,  it  would  be  mere  repetition  to  speak  of  them  here. 


The  dairies  in  this  barony  form  the  chief  feature  in  its  rural  economy.  Some  of  the  County  Wicklow. 

farmers,  however,  pursue,  to  a considerable  extent,  the  business  of  “ vealing”  (fattening  

calves  for  veal),  and  of  rearing  cattle  stock,  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  another  part  of  these  Bar.  Talbotstoion, 
notes,  is  of  a very  superior  quality  in  this  district.  The  size  of  the  dairies  is  from  5 to  20  Upper, 
cows ; and  the  system  adopted  by  different  farmers,  or  in  mountain  and  lowland  farms,  varies 
very  little,  although  the  produce  does  very  considerably. 
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Observations  The  average  of  the  smaller  dairies  is  not  more  than  1 cwt.  of  butter  (besides  rearing  a calfl 
on  the  Nature  per  cow  in  the  year,  and  that  of  larger  dairies  about  nine  stones ; while  some  gentlemen 
and  State  of  farmers  average  from  to  H cwt.  per  cow.  The  same  superiority  is  found  in  the  quality  nf 
agriculture.  the  butter.  This  difference  can  only  be  attributed  to  greater  attention  to  the  situation,  tern 
Leinster  perature,  and  construction  of  the  dairy,  and  to  greater  cleanliness,  regularity,  and  system  in 
County  Wicklow.  makinS  an<^  packing  die  butter,  so  as  to  attain  the  best  and  purest  flavour  and  equality  0f 

’ colour,  taste,  and  degree  of  saltness,  throughout  the  whole  cask,  which  are  also  much  assisted 

John  Power,  Esq.  in  a large  dairy  by  being  able  to  fill  each  firkin  at  one,  or,  at  most,  in  two  churning 

Another  reason,  especially  for  the  difference  of  quantity  of  produce,  is  the  superiority  of  the 

Bar.  Talbotstown,  cows  and  of  their  food,  those  of  gentlemen  and  large  farmers  being  usually  picked  cattle  in 
Upper.  their  prime,  and  h'ghly  kept. 

"""  “ " ““  One  farmer  who  had  a dairy  of  nine  cows,  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner  found  had 

removed  his  dairy  into  a corner  of  his  kitchen  while  he  was  thrashing  in  the  outbuilding 
which  he  called  his  dairy,  but  which  was  much  more  fit  for  his  cow-house.  In  the  dairy 
of  another  the  ceiling  was  hung  with  rank  bacon  and  tubs  full  of  rubbish  of  every  descrip- 
tion, which  emitted  a mixture  of  odours  that  mechanically  impelled  the  fingers  to  the  nose 
In  fact,  such  is  the  general  absence  of  the  accommodation,  cleanliness,  and  system,  which  are 
considered  in  all  other  countries  indispensable  to  successful  dairying,  that  it  is  perfectly 
unaccountable  how  the  farmers  here  can  produce  butter  of  so  good  a quality,  and  it  must 
arise,  in  a great  measure,  from  the  excellence  of  the  soil  and  climate  for  that  purpose.  Some 
of  the  smaller  farmers  churn  the  whole  milk,  but  the  more  general  practice  is  to  take  off  the 
cream  with  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  depth  of  the  milk  in  the  tub  or  pan.  It  stands 
from  two  days  to  a week  before  being  churned,  according  to  the  weather,  season,  and  extent 
of  the  dairy.  Some  farmers  put  down  the  butter  in  the  cask  as  soon  as  it  is  made ; others  ■ 
wait  until  they  have  enough  to  fill  the  firkin.  Large  upright  churns  are  used,  which  are 
worked  by  one  or  two  persons  by  means  of  a frame  fastened  to  one  of  the  beams  of  the  ceiling, 
and  in  large  dairies  by  means  of  a horse-mill  in  an  adjoining  room;  they  are  heavy  machines 
and  constructed  with  little  regard  to  the  economy  of  labour. 

The  system  of  letting  dairies  is  sometimes  practised  here.  The  owner  provides  every- 
thing— farm,  cows,  & c.,  the  person  who  hires  the  dairy  having  only  to  manufacture  the  butter 
or  to  fatten  calves.  The  best  dairies  let  at  £6  per  cow ; the  usual  ones  at  £5.  Vealing,  or 
feeding  calves  for  veal,  is  practised  by  many  farmers;  their  system  is  much  the  same  as  that 
pursued  in  England  for  the  London  market.  The  calves  are  usually  suckled  on  the  cows 
until  12  or  14  weeks  old,  having  as  much  milk  as  they  will  take  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
weeks,  and  nothing  else.  They  usually  cost  12j.  or  15s.,  and  sell,  when  fat,  for  about  £4. 

The  rotation  of  crops  is  exceedingly  good  in  this  barony  with  all  but  the  holders  of  a few 
acres  of  land,  who  require  it  all  for  corn  and  potatoes.  This  rotation  resembles  the  Scotch 
system,  except  that  here  the  land  is  left  longer  under  grass.  The  first  year  they  grow 
oats  after  breaking  up  the  grass  lay ; second  year,  potatoes ; third,  a corn  crop,  in  which 
they  sow  clover  and  grass-seeds,  leaving  the  land  under  grass  during  from  four  to  20  years, 
according  to  their  convenience,  the  size  of  the  farm,  and  the  state  of  the  grass.  They  thus 
go  all  through  the  farm,  except  the  low'  and  boggy  lands  which  are  too  wet  for  tillage. 
Contrary  to  the  effect  generally  experienced  in  England,  it  is  commonly  found  here  that  both 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  grass  deteriorate  by  the  land  remaining  under  it  for  many 
years,  although  the  rapidity  and  kindliness  w'ith  which  the  land  “ takes  to  grass,”  (that  is, 
forms  a thick  natural  sward,)  is  truly  wonderful. 

Turnips,  however,  are  scarcely  grown  at  all  in  this  barony,  though,  the  soil,  being  generally 
light  and  dry,  is  extremely  well  adapted  for  them.  Nevertheless,  on  the  very  tops  of  the 
mountain  range,  in  a remote  spot  where  he  little  expected  to  find  such  spirit  and  enterprise, 
the'  English  Assistant  Commissioner  met  with  a most  interesting  experiment  in  that  crop. 
On  the  mountains  which  overlook  the  vale  of  Imale,  he  discovered  two  or  three  roods  of 
turnips,  and  was  informed  at  the  next  farm  house,  that  they  belonged  to  a young  lad  who  had 
at  length  prevailed  upon  his  mother  (the  occupier  of  a little  farm)  to  let  him  try  the  experi- 
ment, although  the  old  lady  expects  that  little  less  than  ruin  will  ensue  from  this  fearful 
innovation  of  ancient  practices.  The  poor  boy,  fearful  of  verifying  his  mother’s  forebodings, 
and  feeling  his  own  character  to  depend  upon  the  result,  (for  he  assured  his  mother  that  the 
turnips  would  save  her  half  the  hay-stack,)  has  erected,  at  the  top  of  his  turnip  ground,  a 
little  hut,  in  which  he  passes  many  of  his  nights  in  watching  his  crop,  lest  its  novelty  should 
tempt  his  neighbours  to  convert  it  into  what  is  here  called  “ kitchen.”  This  crop  would  be 
particularly  useful  here  to  the  occupiers  of  the  mountain  sheep  farms,  who  are  obliged,  for 
want  of  winter  food,  to  put  out  their  flocks  from  autumn  to  spring  among  the  lowdand  farmers. 

The  farmers  all  plough  with  two  horses,  and  use  Scotch  ploughs,  or  light  ones  of  a similar 
construction.  Those  ploughs  were  introduced  here  some  years  ago  by  a Scotch  farmer  named 
James  Christie,  who  resided  on  the  borders  of  this  barony.  No  other  modern  implements  are 
at  all  generally  used.  The  mountain  “fack,”  which  is  a very  strong  spade,  of  a long,  narrow, 
and  almost  pointed  shape,  like  an  English  draining  spade,  is,  besides  the  plough,  almost  the 
only  other  implement  used  for  cultivating  the  ground,  and  on  mountain  land  the  only  one. 

It  is  well  calculated  for  strong  and  rocky  ground,  but  the  long  handles  of  that,  and  of  all 
other  Irish  tools,  though  they  may  relieve  the  back,  certainly  impede  the  progress,  and 
diminish  the  power  and  celerity  of  the  workman. 

The  only  manures  used,  besides  animal  manure,  are  lime  and  “ bog-stuff”  (peat).  The  use 
of  lime  is  increasing,  although  no  limestone  is  found  in  the  barony.  There  is  much  room  for 
its  profitable  application  here  in  reclaiming  bog  and  mountain  land.  Limestone  gravel,  an 
excellent  material  for  improving  bog  soils,  is  easily  obtained.  The  use  of  “ bog  stuff”  for 
mixing  with  dung,  ashes,  and  other  refuse  of  the  house  or  yard,  is  rapidly  increasing  as  a 
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manure  for  potatoes,  and  it  enables  the  poor  who  are  near  enough  to  bogs  to  double  the  extent 

^Tlds  barony  presents  an  immense  field  for  increased  cultivation  upon  its  extensive  range  of 
mountains.  Here  are  thousands  of  acres  capable  of  profitable  cultivation,  either  by  the  capi- 
talist or  bv  labourers’  families  for  their  own  support.  Hundreds  of  those  families  would  be 
found  in  the  barony  itself,  ready  to  undertake  such  cultivation  for  their  maintenance,  even  with- 
out any  assistance  whatever,  and  ojily  upon  the  condition  of  having  it  for  a certain  number  of 
vears  rent  free,  or  at  a small  annual  payment ; and  many  more  would  only  require  a very 
small  aid  in  the  commencement  of  their  labours.  In  the  town  of  Baltinglass  alone  the  Assis- 
tant Commissioners  found  hundreds  of  human  beings  in  the  most  abject  misery,  crowded  two 
or  three  families  in  a hovel  or  garret  of  10  or  12  feet  square,  without  an  inch  of  ground,  or  any 
other  resource  than  the  uncertain  and  overstocked  market  for  labour  and  the  charity  of  the 
humane  while  the  uncultivated  mountains  overlook  the  town,  but  are  forbidden  fruit  to  the 
wretched  inhabitants,  who  have  even  been  taught  to  know,  by  fines  and  penalties,  that  the  wild 
heath  and  furze  grow  to  protect  the  game,  and  create  amusement  for  the  rich,  not  to  warm  the 
shivering  limbs  of  t he  poor,  or  to  prepare  their  humble  meal.  That  this  increased  cultivation  is 
no  chimerical  idea,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  immense  progress  has  been  made,  even  by  small 
farmers  in  the  common  course  of  things,  and  as  a mere  matter  of  business.  Patches  of  potatoes, 
oats  and  pasture  are  found  on  the  very  tops  of  several  mountains,  while  the  sides,  up  to  all 
heights,  are  completely  cultivated  wherever  they  belong  to  considerate  landlords  who  assist  and 
encourage  their  tenants  to  make  improvements,  and  when  the  occupier  is  persevering  and  indus- 
trious, which  latter  circumstance  is  seldom  found  wanting  where  it  is  fostered  and  encouraged  by 
the  former.  A remarkable  instance  of  this  is  to  be  seen  upon  one  of  the  mountains.  One  side  of 
it  is  completely  cultivated  to  the  very  top,  whilst  the  other  is  an  almost  barren  waste  ot  heath  and 
furze,  which  only  maintains  a few  sheep.  Upon  inquiry,  the  English  Assistant  Commissioner 
found  that  the  cultivated  side  belonged  to  a landlord  who  had  reduced  his  rents  some  years  ago, 
and  had  since  made  allowances  to  his  tenants  for  lime  and  other  expenses  and  improvements. 
There  is  also  a very  considerable  extent  of  exhausted,  or  otherwise  useless,  bog  or  moory  land  m 
several  parts  of  the  barony,  which,  by  draining  and  dressing  with  limestone  gravel,  lime,  clay, 
&c  as  soil  and  local  circumstances  might  dictate,  could  be  profitably  reclaimed.  1 his  has 
been  done  upon  their  own  domains,  and  other  land  in  their  own  occupancy,  by  most  of  the 
resident  proprietors ; and  there  is  one  domain,  in  particular,  which  exhibits  these  improve- 
ments in  a most  astonishing  degree,  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  expense,  there  is  no  doubt 
with  good  profit  to  its  spirited  and  intelligent  proprietor.  What  was,  when  he  bought  it,  a 
wilderness  of  furze,  brambles,  and  weeds,  is  now  land  of  the  first  quality,  and  in  the  highest 
order  of  cultivation,  either  bearing  fine  crops,  or  thoroughly  fattening  the  heaviest  cattle,  and 
furnishing  employment  to  numerous  families. 

Another  remarkable  feature  in  this  barony  is  the  great  improvement  which  has  taken  place 
of  late  years  in  the  cattle  stock,  by  the  general  introduction  of  the  Durham  or  Short-horn 
breed.  In  most  districts  good  cattle  are  to  be  found  on  the  farms  of  gentlemen  and  resident 
proprietors ; but  here  excellent  half-bred  stock  is  seen  on  the.  smallest  farms,  and  beautiful 
thorough-bred  animals  upon  the  land  of  several  farmers.  This  is  the  case  in  all  those  parts  of 
the  counties  of  Wicklow,  Kildare,  and  Carlow,  which  meet,  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  breed 
having  first  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Latouche,  and  thence  into  this  district,  chiefly  from  the 
stock,  of  Mr.  Archbold.  From  the  latter  gentleman  a small  farmer  in  this  barony  originally 
purchased  several  heads  of  stock,  and  he  has  since  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  increase  and 
purity  of  the  breed,  that  the  cattle  which  he  has  bred,  himself  now  rival  the  original  stock.  He 
is  said  to  have  obtained  from  £40  to  £50  per  head  for  some  of  Ins  stock,  and  to  have  lately  refused 
£95  for  two  heifers.  An  extensive  farmer  here  stated  that,  at  a recent  fair  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, he  saw  more  than  500  head  of  half  or  thoroughbred  Durham  cattle  which  had  come 
from  the  districts  above  mentioned,  and  were  all  purchased  by  English  dealers  at  high  prices, 
and  that  persons  came  from  all  parts  of  England  and  Ireland  to  buy  them.  In  fact,  but  for 
the  prices  which  the  farmers  get  here  for  their  young  and  store  stock,  they  could  never  pay 
the  rents  which  they  do.  . ... 

The  sheep  kept  on  the  mountains  are  of  a peculiar  breed,  and  either  originally  natives,  or 
long  since  become  indigenous  to  these  mountain  ranges.  They  have  of  late  years  been  im- 
proved in  shape  and  wool,  by  crossing  them  with  English  breeds.  A cross  with  South-downs 
was  tried,  which  turned  out  well  for  meat  and  shape,  but  the  weight  of  wool  being  now  the 
chief  consideration,  the  Leicester  breed  is  preferred.  They  weigh  about  15  lbs.  per  quarter, 
and  the  fleece  from  3 to  4 lbs.  They  graze  from  May  till  October  on  the  mountains,  and  are 
then  sent  to  lowland  farms  until  the  following  May,  except  the  wethers,  which,  when  strong, 
are  kept  on  the  mountains  all  the  winter,  unless  when  the  weather  is  snowy  or  very  stormy. 
The  charge  by  the  lowland  farmer  for  wintering  them  is  usually  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  head. 
The  average  of  good  mountain  land  carries  about  one  and  a half  sheep  per  acre  during  the 
summer  months.  The  wethers  are  sold  to  graziers  for  fattening  at  four  years  old,  and  the  ewes 
only  when  too  old  for  breeding. 

The  pigs  generally  seen  in  this  barony  are  of  a bad  breed — long-legged,  large-boned,  and 
coarse — but  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  very  few  are  bred  here,  almost  all 
being  purchased  out  of  the  Connaught  droves.  The  farmers  here  find  it  more  profitable  to 
buy  them  and  fatten  them,  than  to  breed  any  themselves.  The  pigs  are  not  sent  alive  to 
England  from  here,  but  are  all  killed  for  bacon  and  salting,  in  which  there  is  a considerable 
trade  in  this  barony. 

The  roads  in  this  district  are  all  excellent.  The  goodness  of  the  roads,  with  few  exceptions, 
in  most  parts  of  Leinster,  is  a very  striking  peculiarity;  they  certainly  are  superior  to  most 
country  or  parish  roads  in  England,  which  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  high 
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hedges  and  timber  trees,  which  drip  upon,  and  exclude  sun  and  wind  from,  the  roads  in- 
England.  The  substratum  in  this  country  is  also  generally  more  porous  and  dry  than  in  most 
parts  of  England. 

The  quality  of  the  soil,  the  proportion  of  labourers  employed  and  of  horses  kept,  the  cul- 
tivation of  grain  crops,  state  of  rents,  fences,  size  and  description  of  farms,  agricultural  schools 
and  other  subjects,  are  entered  into  in  the  evidence  on  this  barony. 


This  barony  is  chiefly  a hilly  district  of  thin  stony  soil,  with  deep  bogs  on  much  of  the  highest 
ground,  and  also  in  the  hollows,  and  the  land  towards  the  sea  coast  in  general  is  the  least  steep 
■ The  hills  of  the  most  mountainous  character  are  covered  with  heath  and  coarse  grass,  and 
are  pastured  by  sheep  and  black  cattle,  while  those  of  a less  height,  and  that  are  dry,  are  in 
general  cultivated  even  in  the  steepest  parts.  There  is  also  a small  tract  of  very  rich  lowland 
lying  on  limestone,  whioh  is  chiefly  occupied  by  grazing  farmers.  The  grass  fields  that  are 
mixed  with  the  tillage  ground  are  pastured  by  dairy  cows,  which  are  kept  by  the  small  tenants 
who  are  the  principal  occupiers  of  those  mixed  farms,  and  make  and  salt  butter  even  when 
they  have  only  two  or  three  cows.  The  large  tracts  of  pasture  on  the  mountain  are  held  in 
conjunction  with  small  patches  of  tilled  land,  or  are  let  to  stock  farmers  who  keep  sheep  and 
young  cattle  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  the  dairies,  but  who  also  rear  a few  store  bullocks. 

The  tract  of  low  ground  is  chiefly  pastured  by  feeding  cattle.  Several  of  the  largest  holders 
kept  dairies  and  made  butter  a few  years  ago,  but  the  land  is  thought  to  be  more  suitable  for 
feeding,  and  bullocks  or  heifers  are  grown  on  it  to  considerable  weights.  The  meadow  land  is 
frequently  manured  with  sea-sand  spread  on  the  surface ; it  not  only  increases  the  quantity  of 
hay,  but  renders  the  produce  of  all  coarse  and  marshy  land  much  finer,  though  there  is  no 
doubt  a loss  in  spreading  it.  or  any  other  manure  on  ground  that  is  soft  and  wet  even  in  winter. 
One  dressing  with  sand  has  an  effect  on  the  crop  for  five  or  six  seasons. 

The  tillage  land  is  principally  worked  with  the  spade ; it  would  be  impossible  to  cultivate 
much  of  it  with  the  plough  on  account  of  its  steepness.  The  usual  course  of  tillage,  and  of 
crops,  is  to  pare  and  burn  the  land  and  to  grow  a first  crop  of  potatoes,  and  then,  manuring  with 
sea-sand  and  sea-weed  or  dung,  to  plant  a second ; these  are  followed  by  two  or  three  crops 
of  oats,  and  then  the  land  is  left  to  nature  to  form  its  own  grass  sod.  N ot  much  wheat  is  sown 
in  this  district,  and  the  soil  and  climate  appear  more  proper  for  oats  or  barley,  but  oats  of  the 
potato  kind  are  principally  grown ; when  wheat  is  sown  it  is  the  first  crop  after  potatoes,  but 
that  grain  has  only  been  introduced  to  any  extent  within  a few  years,  and  the  breadth  of  it 
sown  has  not  latterly  increased ; its  quality  is  not  superior.  As  might  be  expected,  the  land 
is  often  much  reduced  by  this  course,  and  is  only  supported  under  it  by  the  great  quantity  of 
extra  manure  that  it  gets  from  the  sea-coast ; grass  seeds  are  never  sown  by  the  common  class 
of  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a sod,  but  small  patches  of  clover  may  now  be  sometimes 
seen  on  their  land  to  cut  and  give  to  milch  cattle  in  spring,  and  when  the  benefit  of  it  is  gene- 
rally seen  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be.  sown  more  extensively.  No  other  green  crop 
is  grown  for  the  use  of  cattle,  but  raw  potatoes  are  given  to  cows  that  have  calved  in  spring, 
before  there  is  grass.  The  new  land  that  is  enclosed  goes  through  the  same  course,  and  the 
first  crop  is  always  manured  with  sea-sand  or  lime. 

In  Great  Britain  such  a district  would  be  chiefly  kept  in  grass,  on  account  of  the  expense  of 
cultivating  steep  land,  and  the  damage  and  the  actual  loss  that  is  constantly  experienced 
through  the  washing  of  the  manure  and  the  soil  from  the  upper  parts  of  fields,  that  lie  at  a 
great  inclination,  towards  the  bottom ; but  the  wants  of  the  large  population  render  it  necessary 
here  to  keep  a considerable  portion  in  tillage  for  the  purpose  of  growing  potatoes. 

An  English  farmer  on  hilly  land,  under  such  circumstances,  would  make  every  effort  to  get  the 
lowest  and  flat  land  drained,  and  keep  that  in  cultivation,  that  his  steeper  fields  might  remain  in 
pasture.  He  would  never  pare  and  burn  the  surface  of  the  sharp  stony  ground,  except  when  in 
first  reclaiming  it  he  could  not  work  it  with  a plough.  His  crops  of  potatoes  and  corn  would  be 
alternate,  and  he  would  be  very  careful  not  to  exhaust  land  that  is  not  naturally  powerful, 
before  he  laid  it  down  in  grass,  which  he  would  always  do  with  clover  or  other  good  grass 
seeds.  Sharp  stony  land  particularly  requires  grass  seeds  to  be  sown,  as  it  is  longer  in  forming 
a sod  than  more  loamy  soils.  Turnips  would  be  sown  extensively  in  such  a district  in  Great 
Britain  if  the  land  was  in  tillage ; the  browner  soils  appear  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  growth, 
and  though  the  demand  for  potatoes  renders  it  necessary  to  grow  them  in  large  quantities,  yet 
in  as  far  as  they  are  used  for  cattle,  turnips  could  at  once  be  introduced  in  their  place,  and  if 
they  were  grown  merely  to  that  extent,  the  general  interest  of  farmers  would  lead  them  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  any  great  damage  to  the  crop  from  pilferers.  Both  the  short  herbage  on 
the  hills,  and  their  steepness,  make  the  laud  apparently  more  suitable  for  sheep  than  horned 
cattle,  and  if  sheep  were  extensively  kept  they  could  be  well  provided  with  winter  food  by 
growing  turnips  on  the  drier  land,  which  is  sufficiently  sound  to  let  sheep  be  folded  and  the 
turnips  eaten  on  the  land.  Under  such  a system  as  has  been  described,  a much  larger  produce 
of  corn  would  doubtless  be  obtained,  and  large  crops  of  grass  grown  in  the  first  two  or  three, 
years  that  follow  the  successive  exhausting  crops  of  corn,  where  the  land  now  produces  only  a 
most  miserable  pasture.  The  draining  that  is  required  could  be  done  at  a small  expense; 
stone  is  only  too  plentiful  in  all  parts  of  the  barony,  and  the  quantities  that  are  now  generally 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  fields,  and  materially  damage  the  crop,  would  serve  to  drain 
a vast  extent  of  the  wet  land  that  is  so  rich,  or  bog  sufficiently  shallow,  as  to  be  certain  to  repay 
the  expense.  In  reclaiming  new  land  an  English  farmer  would  particularly  attend  to  the 
draining,  and  his  fields  would  not  be  seen,  after  they  had  gone  through  one  course  of  cropping, 
covered  in  a couple  of  years  with  rushes  and  water  grasses,  as  is  constantly  the  case  on  the 
newly  reclaimed  land  of  the  barony.  The  manures  made  use  of  in  the  barony,  besides  farm- 
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yard  dung,  are  sea-weed,  sea-sand,  and  lime.  The  first  is  in  considerable  abundance  on  several 
parts  of  the  coast ; the  rocks  on  which  it  is  grown  are  let  by  the  proprietors  of  the  shores  to 
farmers  who  hold  the  adjoining  land,  and  large  quantities  of  sea-weed  that  have  been  broken 
off  rocks  by  the  waves  are  drifted  ashore  after  storms,  and  all  persons  can  take  it  from  several 
parts  of  the  strand,  or  can  get  the  surplus  gratis  when  the  owners  of  the  shore  have  obtained 
sufficient  for  themselves.  The  weed  cut  off  the  rocks  is  sometimes  sold  at  4s.  or  5s.  a load, 
weighing  about  a ton,  and  six  or  eight  tons  are  sufficient  to  manure  an  acre  of  potato  ground. 
The  drift  sea-weed  is  supposed  to  yield  the  larger  first  crop,  but.  that  cut  off  the  rocks  to  be  a 
more  lasting  manure.  There  is  in  general  a sufficient  quantity  to  supply  all  who  want  it,  and 
it  is  taken  many  miles  inland.  It.  is  sometimes  made  into  composts  with  bog  earth  or  sea- 
sand,  but  it  is  generally  applied  fresh  after  the  potatoes  are  set  or  spread  in  autumn  on  the  land 
where  they  will  be  planted  the  next  year.  Sea-sand  can  be  got  in  any  quantity  from  the  sand 
hills  on  several  parts  of  the  coast,  and  is  carried  20  or  30  miles  inland. 

Latterly  a small  charge  is  made  by  the  owners  of  those  hills  of  5s.  to  10.?.  per  annum  for 
the  sand  that  a one-horse  cart  can  draw  away  in  12  months.  Potatoes  are  almost  univer- 
sally grown  with  sea-sand,  using  from  40  to  80  cart-loads  per  acre,  and  it  is  also  spread 
as  manure  on  meadow  land,  and  its  influence  found  to  last  for  five  or  six  successive  crops 
of  hay. 

The  brown  soils  require  a much  less  quantity  than  the  boggy  land.  The  possession  of 
such  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  this  sand  is  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  every  description  of 
farmer,  and  it  has  been  increasing  in  use  very  rapidly  for  the  last  20  years.  It  is  found  as 
useful  as  lime  in  bringing  the  new  land  into  cultivation,  and  to  be  an  excellent  top-dressing 
for  meadows  and  pastures.  It  is  also  most  serviceable  in  making  composts  and  laying  under 
cattle  in  farm-yards,  and  can  be  procured  by  every  farmer,  almost  gratis,  who  keeps  a horse 
and  cart.  The  weight  and  bulk  of  the  quantity  necessary  per  acre  is  the  only  drawback  to 
its  great  value.  Lime  is  cheap  in  all  parts  of  the  barony,  and  fortunately  in  the  parts 
farthest  from  the  sea  this  manure  is  most  plentiful;  it  can  be  bought  for  from  7s.  to  8s.  per 
ton,  and  is  used  in  considerable  quantities,  which  increase  every  year.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  turf,  and  the  limestone  is  often  gathered  off  the  surface  of  the  cultivated  land,  though 
quarries  are  also  now  being  more  commonly  opened.  Lime  is  used  in  composts  and  on  tillage 
land  much  in  the  manner  it  is  in  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  not  spread  as  a top-dressing  on 
pastures  or  coarse  land  that  has  been  laid  dry,  though  its  effect  on  such  ground  is  there 
found  to  be  most  beneficial,  especially  in  situations  where  it  would  be  expensive  or  inconve- 
nient to  break  up  the  land  to  improve  the  herbage. 

The  fences  of  the  flat  lower  parts  of  the  barony  are  the  common  single  and  double  ditches, 
and  not  more  efficient  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  South  of  Ireland.  On  the  hills  stone 
walls  are  mixed  with  those  kinds  of  fences,  but  in  general  the  walls  are  very  slightly  made, 
and  only  one  shade  better  as  fences  than  the  earthen  banks  and  ditches. 

On  a few  farms  there  are  good  dry  stone  walls  of  a sufficient  thickness  and  height,  and* 
there  is  very  proper  stone  in  a great  part  of  the  barony  to  make  them  to  any  extent.  There 
is  no  part  of  Great  Britain  where  such  good  materials  would  be  so  neglected,  and  the  farmers 
be  satisfied  with  such  inefficient  fences,  always  requiring  repair,  when  the  means  of  making 
excellent  walls  were  so  close  at  hand. 

The  draining  of  the  wet  land  has  been  very  little  attended  to,  except  by  means  of  open 
ditches,  which  seldom  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  A great  deal  of  good  land  is  covered 
with  rushes  and  very  inferior  coarse  grass,  and  there  is  also  much  of  the  ground  that  has  been 
lately  reclaimed,  which  grows  lines  of  rushes  in  all  the  furrows  when  it  is  laid  down.  Stones 
which  would  drain  all  this  land,  except  perhaps  the  parts  of  the  deep  bogs  that  have  been 
cultivated,  are  in  every  farmer’s  reach,  and  in  general  can  be  picked  off  the  surface  without 
the  trouble  of  quarrying.  A farmer  in  Great  Britain  would  immediately  begin  to  drain  the 
best  parts  of  his  land  under  such  favourable  circumstances,  and  would  avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  applying  manure  to  the  undrained  land,  knowing  that  its  strength  would  soon  be 
washed  away  and  wasted,  and  its  value  and  his  own  labour  lost.  He  would  also  think  it  very 
unprofitable  to  till  ground  that  was  not  dry,  from  the  impossibility  in  most  seasons  of  working 
land  sufficiently,  and  of  keeping  his  crops  on  wet  ground  free  from  weeds. 

There  is  a great  superabundance  of  labourers  in  every  part  of  the  barony ; the  farms  are 
in  general  very  small,  and  the  work  is  principally  done  by  the  farmer’s  own  family.  The 
common  wages  are  8 d.  per  day  without  food,  and  6 d.  with  it ; in  harvest  and  spring  they 
rise  a little  for  a few  weeks,  and  in  the  middle  of  summer  and  in  winter  labourers  may  be 
got  under  the  stated  price  if  they  are  dieted.  A great  deal  of  labour  must  be  expended  on 
the  tillage  land  of  the  barony,  which  is  principally  worked  with  the  spade,  and  manured  with 
such  a bulky  substance  as  sea-sand.  The  accounts  received  from  the  farmers  make  it  appear 
that  one  man  is  required  on  every  two  acres  cultivated  with  the  spade. 

Potatoes  are  almost  universally  tilled  with  the  spade  on  all  kinds  of  ground,  and  on  much 
of  the  flat  land  the  plough  is  not  yet  used,  though  the  position  of  the  ground  presents  no 
obstacle;  but  the  farmers  are  aware  of  the  saving  and  convenience  it  gives  them,  and  are 
rapidly  bringing  it  into  more  and  more  use.  Most  descriptions  of  stock  in  the  barony  are 
good.  The  cattle  kept  by  the  dairy  farmei’s  are  of  the  old  Irish  breed,  but  they  have  very 
generally  got,  a cross  of  some  English  kind  among  them,  and  the  farmers  appear  universally 
totlnnk  that  they  gain  by  the  change.  The  cottier  tenants  on  the  hills  keep  Kerry  cows, 
which  probably  are  most  suitable  to  the  hilly  poor  land.  All  milch  cattle  are  housed  during 
the  winter,  and  young  dry  stock  taken  to  the  low  grounds  and  foddered  with  hay  in  severe 
weather.  Sheep  are  not  kept  in  great  numbers  by  the  dairy  farmers,  but  both  those  on  their 
l^d  and  on  the  feeding  farms  are  of  a large  useful  kind  that  has  been  bred  from  rams  bought 
at  Ballinasloe  and  other  sheep  fairs.  The  cottier  tenants  on  the  lulls  keep  a few  sheep  of  a 
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small  mean  sort.  The  horses  are  thick  useful  animals,  and  very  suitable  to  the  work  they 
have  to  do.  The  pigs  are  generally  of  a thick  breed,  and  apparently  good  feeders,  but  here 
and  there  long-legged,  narrow,  but  coarse  pigs  may  be  seen.  On  the  whole,  an  English 
farmer  would  not  consider  the  stock  of  any  kind  to  require  any  great  change.  • The  few 
ploughs  are  made  of  timber  after  the  Scotch  pattern  ; some  farmers  object  to  iron  ploughs 
on  ground  where  large  stones  are  frequently  turned  up.  Rollers  are  hardly  known,  and  a 
single  heavy  harrow  is  the  only  one  in  use.  As  spade  husbandry  declines  in  the  barony, 
better  implements,  and  in  more  complete  sets,  will  no  doubt  be  introduced.  The  carts  are  on 
low  wheels  with  iron  axles,  and  appear  very  serviceable,  both  on  the  farm  and  road. 

The  barony  is  chiefly  held  by  farmers  who  have  leases  for  21  years,  or  more.  There  is  in 
general  nothing  in  the  conditions  of  the  lease  to  prevent  a farmer  treating  his  land  in  any 
way  he  likes,  or  over-cropping  it  at  the  end  of  his  term.  He  has  also  a clause  enabling  him 
to  surrender  his  farm  if  he  thinks  his  rent  has  become  too  great  for  the  existing  prices.  Land- 
lords in  Great  Britain  would  not  give  leases  on  terms  which  give  every  power  to  the  tenant 
to  abuse  the  land  and  give  it  up  at  discretion,  and  also  nearly  ensure  the  exhaustion  of  the 
farm  at  the  end  of  the  lease.  Under  these  leases  the  uncultivated  land  in  the  barony  has 
been  principally  reclaimed  by  small  farmers,  and  more  of  it  is  annually  being  enclosed. 
Their  method  is  much  what  might  be  expected  from  tenants  possessing  but  little  capital  or 
agricultural  knowledge ; and  the  draining  and  fencing  of  their  newly  enclosed  fields  are  very 
imperfect.  In  Scotland,  where  much  mountain  land  is  being  yearly  brought  into  cultivation, 
the  proprietors  would  not  let  it  to  tenants  who  had  so  little  capital  or  skill.  They  are  aware 
that  the  reclaiming  of  new  land  is  expensive,  and  cannot  be  done  well  to  any  extent  without 
money,  and  if  taken  by  poor  men  will  be  necessarily  over-cropped  and  soon  reduced  to  a 
state  of  exhaustion.  The  great  abundance  of  sea-manure  prevents  the  latter  being  so  imme- 
diately felt  in  this  barony ; but  a Scotch  landlord’s  farm  lately  reclaimed  bears  a very  different 
appearance  to  the  rushy  half-fenced  fields  on  these  hills.  There  are  few  large  tracts  of  good 
mountain  land  unreclaimed,  but  scattered  pieces  that  promise  to  pay  for  cultivation  are  not 
unfrequent,  and  are  yearly  being  enclosed.  Where  turf  has  been  dry  the  sub-soil  in  many 
places  is  profitably  cultivated ; and  if  the  deep  bogs  will  pay  for  reclaiming  there  is  here 
great  facility  of  doing  so  from  their  raised  situation  and  the  general  proximity  of  gravelly 
sub-soil  to  lay  on  the  surface,  besides  the  abundance  of  sea-sand  for  manure. 

The  farmers  of  the  district  may  be  expected  chiefly  to  be  benefited  by  the  introduction  of 
clover  and  a nearer  approach  to  a rotation  of  crops,  which  is  difficult  to  introduce  perfectly 
where  so  many  potatoes  must  necessarily  be  grown.  The  gradual  draining  of  the  land  must 
also  soon  take  place,  and  in  many  places  good  stone  walls  be  built,  instead  of  the  present  bad 
fences.  These  improvements  and  the  cultivation  of  new  land  will  find  much  employment 
for  labourers,  but  hitherto  population  seems  to  have  increased  as  rapidly  as  cultivation  and 
improvement  have  created  more  employment,  and  the  spreading  use  of  the  plough,  in  place 
of  spade  husbandry,  must  now  be  expected  to  diminish  annually  in  some  degree  the  labour 
that  the  tillage  at  present  requires. 


This  barony  is  a mountainous  district  of  poor  land,  bounded  on  two  sides  by  the  sea,  and 
with  deep  inlets  and  bays  running  far  among  the  hills.  The  mountains  are  covered  with 
coarse  grass  and  heather,  and  are  in  general  dry,  but  large  tracts  of  soft,  black  peat  are  fre- 
quent in  their  hollows.  Wet  bogs  occupy  most  of  the  lower  flat  ground  and  vallies,  and  they 
are  often  many  feet  deep.  The  barony  is  occupied  principally  by  farmers  of  a small  class, 
tilling  barely  enough  ground  to  support  their  cattle  through  the  winter  with  straw  and  corn. 
Few  keep  so  many  as  20  head  of  cattle  with  a few  sheep ; more  of  them  have  only  from  one 
to  four  cows.  The  climate  is  too  wet  and  stormy  to  be  favourable  to  the  growth  or  ripening 
of  any  kind  of  grain,  but  especially  of  wheat ; that  species  of  corn  was  never  sown  a few  years 
a°o,  when  the  owners  of  a large  mill  distributed  wheat  seed  among  the  farmers  to  induce 
them  to  plant  it,  but  enough  to  supply  this  single  mill  is  not  now  produced. 

A very  large  proportion  of  the  barony  is  pastured  by  store  cattle,  with  some  sheep  and 
small  horses.  The  hills  are  at  least  fully  stocked,  and  at  the  end  of  this  favourable  summer 
the  animals  are  in  poor  condition. 

Dairy  cows  are  kept  in  the  sounder  parts  of  the  low  ground,  and  in  the  enclosed  fields  that 
have  been  cultivated.  They  are  universally  of  the  Kerry  breed,  and  peculiarly  suitable  to  a 
hilly  district,  and  a stormy,  wet  climate,  from  their  activity  and  hardihood.  On  the  poor 
grounds  of  this  barony  they  give  a very  small  quantity  of  milk,  not  more  than  six  quarts  a day 
immediately  after  calving,  and  in  eight  or  ten  weeks  they  do  not  yield  above  three.  They  are 
dry  three  or  four  months  in  the  year.  Their  produce  in  butter  is  not  above  60  or  70  lbs., 
which  is  not  half  the  weight  made  to  each  cow  on  common  dairy  farms  in  other  districts. 

. During  the  winter  the  cattle  are  kept  on  unthrashed  oat-straw  and  potatoes : as  there  is  but 
little  ground  that  will  produce  meadow-hay,  much  difficulty  is  often  felt  in  supporting  stock 
till  there  is  grass  in  spring.  This  is  a certain  consequence,  in  a pasture  district,  of  keeping 
cattle  equal  to  the  full  supply  of  summer  food,  and  especially  where  the  winter  fodder  is  the 
expensive  substitute  of  unthrashed  oats  for  straw  or  hay.  Potatoes  must  also  be  concluded  to 
be  a dearer  food  for  cattle  than  turnips,  from  the  practice  and  experience  of  all  the  feeding 
farmers  in  Great  Britain.  Some  of  the  farmers  in  the  . South  of  Ireland,  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  the  advantages  of  turnips,  grow  them  to  some  extent ; and  others  who  do 
not,  state  as  the  reason  that  there  is  so  much  difficulty  in  preserving  single  fields  of  turnips 
from  great  pilfering ; but,  in  general,  farmers  suppose  potatoes  to  be  the  most  profitable  food 
they  can  give  to  their  cattle.  The  actual  nutriment  in  equal  weights  of  turnips  and  potatoes 
may  not  have  been  accurately  ascertained,  but  in  quantity  of  produce  the  former  give  an  rni- 
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niense  excess ; it  is  as  common  to  have  a turnip  crop  of  30  tons  a statute  acre  as  seven  or 
eio-ht  tons  of  potatoes,  and  the  climate  and  soil  that  produce  the  one  are  very  suitable  to  the 

Sheep  are  kept  in  small  numbers,  mixed  with  other  stock ; they  are  of  a small  breed,  and 
inferior  both  in  carcass  and  wool  to  the  sheep  in  the  hilly  parts  of  both  England  and  Scotland. 
In  the  winter  the  flocks  are  brought  from  the  hills  to  winter  in  the  low  grounds  and  on  the 
stubbles.  A miserable  practice  of  shearing  them  twice  a year  is  prevalent ; their  wool  is 
clipped  a second  time  in  October,  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  whole  breed  has  not  been 
annihilated  by  thus  exposing  them  naked  to  the  wet  and  cold  of  the  winter.  The  effect  has 
plainly  been  to  produce  a most  starved  and  puny  stock.  In  the  western  highlands  of  Scotland, 
where  extreme  cold  is  not  felt  in  consequence  of  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  the  sheep  farmers  are 
so  well  aware  of  the  advantage  of  protecting  those  animals  from  cold  and  wet,  that  they  smear 
their  whole  flocks  before  winter  with  a mixture  of  tar  and  butter,  and  thus  render  their  fleeces 
nearly  water-proof ; under  this  treatment  they  possess  a breed  of  sheep  that  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  excellent. 

The  pigs  through  the  barony  are  of  the  old  unimproved  sort,  narrow,  long-legged,  and  with 
large  slouched  ears,  and  it  is  probably  as  bad  a breed  as  any  in  Britain.  The  more  improved 
kinds  mil  no  doubt  reach  the  extreme  western  baronies  in  their  turns,  as  they  have  become 
common  in  all  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

A few  goats  are  fed  on  the  rocky  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  by  some  people  who  have  no 
other  means  of  getting  milk.  The  farmers  make  their  profit  by  the  goats’  skins  and  suet. 

Many  mules  and  asses  are  kept  to  carry  manure  from  the  sea-coast  along  bad  roads  and  the 
steep  sides  of  the  hills.  The  scarcity  of  winter  provender,  and  the  impracticable  nature  of  the 
country,  joined  to  the  poverty  of  the  farmers,  oblige  many  of  them  to  keep  these  hardy  animals 
in  the  place  of  horses. 

The  cultivated  land  is  chiefly  on  the  dry  sides  of  the  hills,  and  in  the  flats  occupied  by  the 
drier  and  shallower  bogs.  Much  land  in  both  situations  is  under  tillage  that  could  not  pro- 
fitably have  been  broken  up  where  labour  was  dearer,  or  where  the  necessities  of  the  occupiers 
had  not  driven  them  to  every  resource  to  raise  potatoes  for  themselves  and  winter  fodder  for 
their  cattle.  The  present  absolute  necessity  of  growing  a certain  quantity  of  potatoes  fetters 
all  farming  operations  and  systems  in  this  barony,  as  it  does  generally  through  the  whole 
province.  New  land  is  brought  into  tillage  for  that  purpose  every  year.  Farmers  of  all 
classes,  who  have  no  leases,  frequently  enclose  and  break  up  new  pieces  of  mountains  or  bog 
land,  having  no  other  resource  when  their  old  tilled  ground  will  produce  no  more  crops.  In 
other  cases  landlords  make  the  roads  and  the  principal  fences,  which  are  the  chief  expenses 
incurred  in  cultivating  new  land,  which  is  not  drained,  and  where  the  spade  is  universally 
used  in  the  place  of  the  plough.  Leases  are  now  rarely  granted  by  landlords,  however  desi- 
rous they  may  be  to  have  the  cultivated  land  increased.  In  Great  Britain  no  proprietor  would 
expect  mountain  land  to  be  reclaimed  by  a tenant  who  had  no  lease,  and  it  could  not.  be  done 
in  this  island  if  its  enclosure  and  treatment  caused  much  expense  or  present,  loss  to  the  tenant. 
Under  the  existing  system,  in  this  barony,  it  repays  the  whole  cost  in  a year  or  two,  but  the 
land  is  for  a time  rather  impoverished  than  improved ; it  is  enclosed  by  a cheap  unsubstan- 
tial fence,  and  cropped  till  it  will  produce  nothing  more,  and  the  poor  grass  and  weeds  that 
follow  are  no  better  pasture  than  the  former  coarse  mountain  herbage.  There  are  probably 
no  cases  where  farmers  lay  out  capital  in  enclosing  and  really  improving  wild  land  without  a 
lease,  or  an  understanding  that  they  consider  tantamount  to  one.  Where  the  landlords  make 
the  outlay  required  for  the  principal  fences,  a tenant  farming  new  land  on  the  system  of  this 
barony  has  no  real  claim  to  a lease.  Extensive  roads  are  at  present  making  by  proprietors  to 
enable  their  tenants  to  cultivate  fresh  parts  of  their  estates.  Sea-weed  and  sand,  which  are 
the  principal  manures,  and  quite  necessary  to  new  cultivation,  cannot  be  got  to  much  land  that 
is  moderately  dry  till  new  roads  are  made.  At  present  sea-weed  is  plentiful  in  most  seasons ; 
farmers  who  do  not  occupy  parts  of  the  shore  cut.  weeds  off  the  rocks  that  lie  beyond  low- 
water  mark  with  long  scythes,  or  they  get  broken  sea-weed  that  drifts  ashore  in  the  spring  and 
after  violent  storms,  and  in  quantities  greater  than  the  occupiers  of  the  shores  require  for  their 
own  use.  This  supply  is  very  precarious  and  variable,  and  land  is  not  unfrequently  left  un- 
sown because  sufficient  sea-weed  did  not  drift  ashore.  Sea-sand  is  brought  by  boats  front 
certain  banks  ivhere  it  contains  the  largest  proportion  of  broken  shells.  The  best  banks  are 
being  gradually  exhausted,  but  no  scarcity  is  apprehended  for  many  years.  It  is  a heavy 
cumbrous  manure,  and  must  be  spread  thickly  on  the  ground ; but  the  dry  brown  soils  of  the 
hills  fortunately  require  a much  less  quantity  than  the  boggy  land  nearer  the  sea-shores.  The 
usual  mode  of  using  these  manures  is  to  spread  the  sea-weed  on  land  intended  to  be  set  with 
potatoes,  and  to  cover  it  slightly  with  mould  out  of  trenches  between  the  beds  ; the  sand  is 
then  spread,  and  the  seed  potatoes  placed  on  it,  and  covered  writh  more  earth  out  of  the 
trenches.  This  process  is  repeated  with  every  potato  crop.  On  boggy  land  the  beds  are  not 
dug  to  prepare  them  for  the  seed ; the  roots  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  penetrate  the  soft  turf, 
and  the  sea-weed  and  earth  out  of  the  trenches  are  placed  on  the  unbroken  sod.  In  drier 
ground  the  turf  is  first  turned  over  with  a spade.  For  the  second  crop  of  potatoes  the  land  is 
dug  a few  inches  deep;  and  it  is  followed  by  oats  that  are  sown  without  the  soil  being  again 
stirred,  and  they  are  covered  by  the  spade  with  fresh  soil  out  of  the  trenches.  The  constant 
supply  of  manure  from  the  sea-shore  alone  can  enable  this  poor  soil  to  bear  this  series  of 
crops,  and  even  with  that  aid  the  land  must  rest  for  some  years  between  each  course.  There 
is  much  sea-mud  or  slob  on  parts  of  the  coast,  but.  its  power  as  a manure  on  this  soil  has 
hardly  been  tried ; on  the  borders  of  the  Shannon,  and  in  other  parts,  it  is  used  extensively  on 
their  stony  soils. 

In  all  parts  of  the  barony  the  spade  is  used  in  the  place  of  the  plough.  The  steepness  of 
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the  hills  often  renders  that  necessary,  and  the  deep  black  soil  of  the  low  grounds  is  so  imper- 
fectly drained  by  the  open  ditches  that  it  will  not  generally  bear  the  weight  of  horses.  The 
shallower  bogs  might  be  dried  by  under-drains  laid  on  the  gravel  or  clay  below  them,  and 
stone  for  the  purpose  is  commonly  close  at  hand.  It  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  make 
the  deep  bogs  even  moderately  dry.  No  system  of  draining,  except  by  open  ditches,  is 
attempted,  and  large  tracts  in  this  barony  can  only  be  put  into  a condition  to  be  ploughed,  or 
to  bear  the  treading  of  cattle  in  winter,  by  extensive  soughing,  both  to  carry  off  the  surface  water 
and  to  cut  off  deep  springs.  No  agricultural  improvement  would  so  certainly  repay  the 
labour  and  the  expense,  and  the  lowness  of  wages  would  enable  it  to  be  done  much  below  the 
sum  per  acre  that  is  laid  out  in  soughing  in  Great  Britain  : wet  ground  of  this  nature  is  only 
serviceable  during  the  few  dry  months.  If  it  was  sown  with  grass  seeds  and  turned  into  pas- 
turage its  turf  would  not  bear  cattle,  except  in  the  summer  and  dry  seasons;  at  all  other  times 
the  grass  would  be  nearly  lost  to  the  farmer,  or  he  must  graze  it  with  sheep — a stock  very 
unsuitable  to  such  land. 

The  common  course  of  cropping  is  to  grow  potatoes  two  years  in  succession ; afterwards  one 
or  two  crops  of  oats,  as  the  land  will  bear.  It  is  then  left  to  nature,  producing  weeds  and 
the  poorest  kind  of  grass,  till  it  is  thought  able  to  go  through  a repetition  of  the  same  series. 
There  are  a few  gentlemen  who  set  a good  example  by  using  ploughs,  weeding  their  crops,  and 
sowing  turnips  and  artificial  grasses,  but  their  neighbours  do  not,  in  any  respect,  follow  the 
improved  system  they  see ; artificial  grasses  are  never  sown  by  the  common  farmers,  and  they 
never  weed  their  corn,  and  most  imperfectly  their  potatoes,  though  the  soil  is  particularly  apt 
to  produce  several  sorts  of  weeds  in  a smothering  quantity ; a very  considerable  loss  in  the 
crops  is  sustained  by  this  neglect.  The  stony  soils  also  are  most  inadequately  picked,  and  the 
heaps  that  have  been  gathered  off  the  land  are  often  left,  through  indolence,  in  the  furrows  of 
the  very  field  where  they  were  thrown  together.  The  crops  are  very  moderate,  and  become 
miserable  at  the  end  of  the  course.  It  is  common  to  let  land  to  labourers  for  the  two 
potato  crops,  which  they  manure  with  sea-weed  and  sand,  if  they  are  sufficiently  near  the 
shore ; but,  if  the  ground  is  among  the  hills,  the  labourer  must  depend  principally  on  the 
manure  he  has  made  by  collecting  fern  and  coarse  grass,  and  other  large  plants,  and  letting 
them  rot  in  a heap : he  will  always  bring,  if  possible,  a little  sea-sand  to  assist  his  own  small 
heap.  The  system  of  con  acre  or  quarter  ground  is  not  in  use,  probably  because  the  farmers 
do  not  possess  manure  beyond  what  will  grow  their  own  potatoes,  and  as  that  from  the  sea- 
shore may  be  procured  by  mere  common  labour,  the  men  naturally  collect  it  for  themselves. 
It  is  a peculiar  feature  of  a pasture  district  that  farmers  holding  land  sufficient  to  keep  three 
or  four  cows  are  sometimes  found  working  as  labourers.  Occupying  grazing  land,  their  own 
farms  do  not  require  all  their  time,  which  would  be  the  case  if  they  held  much  less  land  in  a 
corn  country. 

The  corn  cultivation  in  this  barony  will  probably  always  be  subservient  to  the  grazing  land. 
It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  raise  hay  sufficient  for  the  winter  keep  of  the  cattle  grazed 
during  the  summer  on  the  large  extent  of  mountains,  unless  sheep  were  largely  introduced.  If 
clover  was  commonly  sown,  the  land  is  not  powerful  enough  to  bear  that  it  should  be  often 
mowed  for  hay,  without  more  top  dressing  than  can  be  collected  in  a grazing  district. 

The  fences  in  this  barony  are  earthen  banks,  with  a ditch  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  often 
planted  on  the  top  with  gorse.  They  would  be  very  insufficient  to  restrain  cattle  where  there 
was  a less  population  acting  as  herds. 

In  Great  Britain  the  land  of  this  barony  would,  if  cultivated,  be  cropped  with  oats  followed 
by  turnips,  and  then  seeded  with  barley  or  oats,  to  remain  in  grass  three  or  four  years  till  the 
turf  became  bad.  But  such  land  would  probably  be  used  as  pasture,  and  no  more  of  it 
ploughed  than  would  produce  sufficient  straw  and  turnips  for  winter  foder.  Similar  districts 
in  Scotland,  and  sometimes  in  Wales,  are  used  solely  as  sheep  farms.  That  kind  of  stock  has 
the  advantage  of  not  requiring  winter  food  provided  for  it,  if  the  lower  good  parts  of  the  land 
are  reserved  for  it  in  that  season. 

The  mountain  pastures  might  be  much  improved  in  the  drier  parts,  where  there  is  a mode- 
rate depth  of  soil,  by  liming  the  surface,  as  is  practised  in  many  of  the  moorland  districts  of 
England,  but  limestone  is  twenty-five  miles  distant  by  water-carriage,  and  the  cost  of  lime  will 
probably  be  always  too  high  to  use  it  on  mere  pasture  ground.  Sea-sand  imperfectly  answers 
the  same  purpose,  and  it  also  requires  renewing  in  a few  years.  The  weight  and  bulk  of  it 
is  a bar  to  its  use  at  a distance  from  the  coast.  Many  insulated  patches  of  land  on  the  hills 
might  also  be  converted  into  good  pastures  by  mere  draining ; but  their  position  will  make 
their  improvement  subsequent  to  that  of  land  contiguous  to  roads  or  the  present  enclosed 
ground.  The  existing  pastures  that  have  formerly  been  cultivated  have  a bad  turf  of  natural 
grasses,  and  they  are  covered  with  thistles  and  rag-weed,  which  no  sort  of  care  is  taken  to 
destroy. 

The  great  decrease  in  the  price  of  corn  and  other  produce  is  less  felt  in  this  barony  than  in 
mere  tiflage  districts ; a moderate  price  is  still  obtained  for  their  store  cattle  and  their  wool, 
but  the  smaller  farmers  often  use  all  the  latter  in  their  own  families.  The  low  price  of  butter 
and  of  pigs  chiefly  affects  them.  Many  of  the  farmers  are  shareholders  in  fishing-boats,  and 
employ  themselves  or  their  servants,  for  some  months  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  in  taking 
mackerel  and  herrings,  and  preserving  them. 

Compared  with  similar  districts  in  Great  Britain  this  barony  is  much  inferior  in  its  tillage. 
The  ground  is  undrained,  and  the  spade  used  in  the  place  of  the  plough.  The  crops  are  a 
succession  of  potatoes  while  the  land  will  produce  them,  and  followed  by  oats  under  a similar 
limitation ; a mere  alternation  of  these  crops  would  be  an  improvement.  The  weeding  of  both 
crops  is  quite  neglected,  and  grass  seeds  are  never  sown.  In  all  these  particulars  a fanner  in 
Great  Britain  would  show  a superiority. 
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The  pasture  ground  is  stocked  with  sheep  very  inferior,  and  cattle  hardly  equal,  to  the 
breeds  in  use  among  the  Scotch  and  Welsh  hills,  and  the  winter  keep  in  this  barony  is  of  a 
more  expensive  kind.  Their  dairy  management  is  also  very  bad.  The  s mall  farmers  put  all  the 
churnings  of  butter  together  as  they  make  it,  and  do  not  salt  it  till  they  have  enough  to  fill  a 
firkin,  which  often  requires  weeks,  or  even  months.  Their  object  is  to  mix  all  the  separate 
churnings  so  together,  when  they  are  put  into  the  firkin,  that  the  butter  may  all  have  the  same 
colour,  and  appear  to  have  been  made  at  the  same  time ; such  butter  is  very  liable  to  become 
bad  the  next  year. 

There  is  great  competition  to  obtain  land,  and  very  high  rents  are  offered  for  vacant  farms. 
Tenants  are  always  plentiful,  however  high  the  rent,  which  is  not  the  case  in  Great  Britain, 
where  exorbitant  landlords  constantly  have  farms  on  their  hands.  The  farmers  here  of  the 
same  class  live  worse  in  all  respects,  and  apparently  pay, to  their  landlords  a larger  share  of 
the  produce,  and  have  less  left  for  themselves.  Under  such  circumstances  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  they  should  be  equal  either  in  skill  or  capital  to  English  landholders.  The  great 
number  of  small  occupiers  also  keeps  agriculture  in  a rude  state ; the  smallest  class  in  every 
business  are  always  the  most  deficient  in  knowledge,  skill,  and  implements.  All  persons, 
however,  agree  that  there  is  a great  improvement  among  farmers  in  the  last  dozen  years. 
When  those  of  this  barony  become  possessed  of  more  skill  and  capital,  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  drain  all  the  cultivable  land  that  is  now  wet ; this  will  employ  much  labour,  and  is 
equally  necessary  whether  the  fields  are  to  be  tilled  or  pastured : the  plough  will  also  be 
introduced  wherever  it  is  practicable,  and  some  of  the  steepest  and  wettest  land  will  probably 
be  put  out  of  cultivation,  after  being  laid  down  with  artificial  grasses.  Clover  will  be  regu- 
larly sown  after  a short  course  of  cropping,  and  it  will  be  mowed  as  seldom  as  the  necessity 
of  procuring  hay  will  allow ; turnips  will  be  extensively  sown  to  assist  the  winter  fodder ; a 
better  description  of  stock  will  be  introduced,  and  the  hills  grazed  by  more  sheep  and  fewer 
cattle : but  many  of  these  changes  must  depend  on  the  future  extent  of  the  population,  and 
the  impediments  it  may  throw  in  the  way  of  any  particular  system  of  agriculture.  Such 
improvements  will  employ  much  of  the  labour,  that  is  now  spent  in  producing  by  the  spade 
bad  crops  of  corn  and  potatoes  on  poor  or  wet  ground ; the  labourer  then  would  grow  his  food 
with  less  work  and  time,  the  farmer  would  get  higher  profits  by  his  skill,  and  the  landlord’s 
property  would  be  improved  : at  present  the  prospects  of  all  these  classes  are  not  of  the  most 
discouraging  kind,  from  the  quantity  of  new  land  that  is  in  process  of  reclaiming,  and  which 
appears  a considerable  field  to  the  farmers,  while  it  affords  work  in  many  ways  to  the  labourers, 
and  increases  the  income  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil. 


This  barony  comprises  a large  district  of  high  pasture  ground,  where  tillage  has  but  lately 
been  introduced,  and  a breadth  of  rich  flat  land  stretching  to  the  sea-coast,  and  interspersed 
with  some  deep  bogs.  The  mountains  are  chiefly  occupied  by  stock  and  dairy  farmers,  who 
keep  milch  cows  in  the  hollows  and  valleys  among  the  hills,  and  send  their  young  cattle  to 
the  more  barren  tops.  They  have  a small  number  of  sheep  mixed  in  the  pastures  with  the 
cattle.  The  low  grounds  are  also  held  by  dairy  farmers,  who  keep  from  two  or  three  to  a 
score  of  cows,  and  till  a considerable  portion  of  their  farms.  The  soil  is  there  a rich  loam, 
lying  on  a rocky  limestone  or  gravel,  and  perhaps  more  suitable  for  pasture  than  corn,  as  the 
wheat  it  bears  is  rarely  of  good  quality  : it  will  produce  large  crops  of  that  grain,  and  also  of 
oats  and  barley.  After  being  tilled  for  some  years  it  quickly  forms  a rich  turf,  even  under 
the  bad  system  of  having  no  clover  or  grass  seeds  sown.  Some  of  the  pastures  have  never 
been  broken  up  in  any  man’s  memory,  but  they  are  not  often  left  unploughed  above  10  or  12 
years ; when  they  get  mossy,  the  farmers  break  them  up  and  put  the  land  through  a course 
of  tillage,  but  the  richness  of  the  oldest  pastures  proves  that  some  of  the  land,  at  least,  would 
recover  itself  with  time  and  top  dressing,  and  might,  if  it  was  wanted,  be  left  always  in  pasture. 
About  the  same  quantity  of  stock  is  kept  per  acre  as  on  the  good  dairy  land  in  the  centre 
of  England.  Very  little  attention  is  paid  to  destroying  weeds  and  thistles  on  the  grass 
ground ; and  the  yellow  rag-weed,  which  is  so  easily  eradicated  by  pulling  up  with  the  hand, 
and  would  be  a great  assistance  to  the  dung-yard,  is  suffered  to  grow  in  quantities  that  give  an 
almost  general  yellow  colour  in  autumn  to  the  fields.  Sheep  are  seldom  pastured  on  the  low 
ground  among  the  dairy  cows,  and  the  fields  consequently  do  not  graze  evenly.  The  butter 
is  principally  of  the  first  and  second  quality,  and  on  some  farms  is  very  slightly  salted,  and 
sent  by  steam  to  the  London  market,  where  a better  price  is  got  for  that  which  is  newly 
made,  and  has  only  a small  quantity  of  salt.  The  general  system  of  dairy  management  is 
considered  to  be  very  good. 

This  quality  of  land  would  probably  in  Great  Britain  be  pastured  chiefly  by  dairy  stock,  as  is 
done  here ; more  sheep  would  be  mixed  with  the  cows,  or  fed  on  the  land  in  winter,  for  the 
purpose  of  eating  the  grass  down  evenly  and  level ; and  the  higher  price  of  meat  in  England 
ivould  induce  farmers  to  fatten  cattle  on  the  same  parts  of  the  best  pasture  ground.  The  fields, 
also,  would  be  much  clearer  of  thistles  and  weeds  of  all  descriptions,  and  a greater  portion  of 
old  turf  would  probably  be  found  on  every  farm. 

I he  course  of  cropping  pursued  on  the  low  tillage  ground  is  verys  evere,  and,  when  a grass 
held  is  broken  up,  two  crops  of  potatoes  are  taken,  the  first  crop  only  being  manured  slightly 
with  dung  and  lime  ; a crop  of  wheat,  and  one,  or  perhaps  two,  of  oats,  follow  without  any 
turther  help.  In  most  cases  common  hay  seeds  are  never  sown  with  the  last  corn  crop,  but 
many  farmers  still  pursue  the  old  plan  of  leaving  the  ground  to  nature  to  form  a turf,  and 
clover  is  only  sown  to  any  extent  by  a few  of  the  largest  farmers.  Self-sown  crops  of  oats 
were  a few  years  ago  frequently  allowed  to  stand,  but  that  bad  practice  is  almost  abandoned. 

nder  this  system  of  crops  the  ground  would  soon  become  exhausted  if  a large  part  of  everv 
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farm  were  not  kept  in  grass,  and  several  years  of  rest  thus  given  to  the  land  that  had  gone 
through  a course  of  tillage  before  it  comes  to  its  turn  to  be  again  broken  up.  The  potato  crop 
is  in  general  tilled  with  the  spade,  and  the  ground  divided  into  beds  from  six  to  nine  feet  across. 
The  manure  is  first  spread  on  the  top  of  the  sod,  and  the  seed  placed  over  it ; the  sod  and 
earth,  from  the  trenches  between  the  beds,  are  then  thrown  over  the  seed,  and,  when  the  crop 
is  up,  more  soil  out  of  the  trenches  is  scattered  among  the  stems.  For  the  second  potato  crop 
this  ground  is  dug  just  sufficiently  deep  to  get  through  the  sod  that  had  been  left  unbroken 
the  former  year,  and  the  seed  is  dibbled  in  with  a stick  or  spade.  As  would  be  expected,  the 
second  crop,  even  without  manure,  is,  under  this  system,  in  general  better.  Much  of  the 
ground  under  this  singular  cultivation  is  taken  by  labourers  by  the  name  ot  con  acre,  and 
manured  and  worked  by  them,  to  grow  potatoes  for  their  own  use ; they  probably  have 
adopted  the  system  of  not  first  digging  up  the  whole  surface  to  save  themselves  trouble,  and  by 
leaving  a sod  under  the  manure,  to  keep  its  strength  from  sinking  below  the  immediate  reach 
of  the  potato-roots,  they  can  then  in  the  second  year  more  easily  dig  up  the  sod  that  has  be- 
come half  decayed,  and  can  get  a second  crop  from  the  nourishment  it  will  give.  Farmers 
also  till  their  potato  ground  in  this  way,  that  they  may,  year  after  year,  with  little  expense,  get 
the  greatest  possible  crops  of  a root  that  is  the  most  profitable  and  most  necessary  to  them, 
though  they  thus  exhaust  their  land : a small  proportion  of  the  potatoes  on  the  low  ground  are 
partly  manured  by  burning  the  sod  pared  off  the  furrows,  but  this  practice  is  in  general  re- 
sisted by  the  landlords,  and  gradually  being  abandoned.  Many  of  the  farmers  now  plough 
their  potato  fields,  but  still  plant  them  in  beds,  except  where  they  are  to  be  grown  on 
stubble  ground,  that  can  be  drawn  into  rows ; a smaller  quantity  of  manure  will  produce  an 
equal  crop  under  the  latter  system,  as  the  manure  is  more  immediately  under  the  roots. 
By  these  frequent  green  crops  the  land  is  kept  moderately  clean,  notwithstanding  that  neither 
the  corn  nor  potatoes  are  sufficiently  weeded.  The  farmers  are  never  obliged  to  use  summer 
fallowing  to  clear  the  ground  from  twitch  or  other  weeds. 

The  frequent  digging  for  the  potato  crops  moulds  the  soil,  and  make  it  in  a very  fit  state  to 
receive  the  seed-wheat  which  is  sown  after  them.  If  barley  follows  that  grain  the  land  is  cross- 
ploughed  and  apparently  well  filled,  and  all  the  corn  crops  are  rolled  in  spring.  They  are  not 
cut  till  the  grain  is  most  perfectly  ripe,  and  the  straw  beginning  to  break  down  with  the  weight; 
some  loss  must  be  suffered  by  not  shearing  them  rather  more  early. 

The  Tithe  Composition  Act  caused  much  pasture  ground  in  this  barony  to  be  tilled,  by 
equalizing  the  tithes  on  the  land  of  the  same  quality,  whether  in  tillage  or  grass.  Its  effect 
has  perhaps  hardly  yet  ceased,  as  uneven  land  and  pastures,  bad  or  inconvenient  from  other 
causes,  are  still  being  broken  up.  In  Great  Britain  the  tillage  would  be  on  a very  different 
system.  The  land,  when  broken  up,  would  be  sown  with  oats,  or,  if  clover  roots,  with  wheat, 
which  would  be  followed  by  a turnip  fallow,  or  set  with  potatoes,  and  then  laid  down  with 
clover  seed  and  barley,  to  remain  in  grass  till  its  turn  come  round  to  be  ploughed  again.  The 
necessity  and  advantage  of  producing  frequent  crops  of  potatoes  is  a great  bar  to  the  adoption 
of  such  a system  by  the  farmers  of  this  barony.  All  the  crops  would  be  more  perfectly  weeded 
by  an  English  farmer,  arid  his  ground  in  better  tillage  for  the  second  corn  crop,  which  would 
follow  turnips  or  potatoes.  A uniform  practice  of  sowing  clover  with  other  artificial  grasses  is 
the  greatest  improvement  he  would  introduce.  The  grass  would  yield  large  crops  for  the  first 
two  years,  during  which  the  natural  grasses  would  produce  very  little,  and  would  be  more 
quickly  succeeded  by  a better  turf  than  if  the  land  was  left  to  nature  to  form  a sod.  The 
fences  in  the  barony  are  high  earthen  banks,  with  a ditch  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  planted  oil 
the  top  with  gorse.  They  are  very  good  of  their  kind,  but  not  equal  to  any  sort  of  fence  com- 
mon in  Great  Britain. 

The  state  of  tillage  in  the  mountain  district  is  very  imperfect.  The  portion  of  land  that  is 
cultivated  has  been  recently  reclaimed,  and  every  year  a considerable  quantity  of  new  ground 
is  enclosed  and  broken  up ; it  is  cropped  for  two  or  sometimes  three  seasons  with  potatoes, 
followed  by  oats,  while  the  land  will  bear  them.  The  first  crop  of  potatoes  is  manured  and 
limed  on  the  sod,  and  trenched  ; the  entire  surface  of  the  ground  is  frequently  burned,  and,  on 
the  coarsest  land,  that  is  thought  to  be  most  necessary  and  beneficial  by  the  best  farmers;  no 
manure  is  put  to  the  after-crops  of  potatoes,  or  to  the  oats.  Grass  seeds  or  clover  are  very  rarely 
sown,  but  the  natural  grasses  which  succeed  the  oats  are  commonly  well  limed,  and  make  a 
very  sweet  pasture.  The  reclaimed  land  is  in  general  shallow  peat.,  lying  on  clay  or  gravel, 
but  little  pains  are  taken  to  mix  the  sub-soil  with  that  spongy  substance.  It  is  principally 
more  or  less  wet,  and  on  its  enclosures  very  imperfectly  drained  by  ditches  and  open  furrows, 
and,  except  where  it  is  naturally  dry,  has  not  been  made  sound  enough  to  work  with  a plough, 
or  carry  cattle  in  the  winter,  without  treading  or  inj  uring  the  surface.  Lime  has  been  used 
extensively  and  most  beneficially  in  this  cultivation,  and  on  even  and  better  pieces  of  the  land 
has  been  spread  on  the  natural  surface,  and  made  meadow  ground  that  yields  good  crops  ot 
coarse  hay,  but  is  very  insufficiently  drained.  . . 

This  land  would  be  brought  into  cultivation  on  a much  better  system  in  Great  Britain. 
It  would  be  properly  under-drained  before  any  tillage  was  attempted  ; the  surface  of  the 
coarse  parts  would  be  burnt,  and  turnips  sown,  followed  by  oats  and  grass  seed,  winch  would 
probably  be  sown  again,  broken  up,  or  limed  on  the  surface,  to  get  rid  of  the  native  heath 
and  grasses  that  had  not  been  effectually  destroyed  in  a short  course  of  cropping-  Caie 
would  be  taken  not  to  exhaust  land  of  this  weak  nature  by  many  crops  in  succession,  whic 
would  leave  it  too  weak  to  form  a good  turf.  Lime  would  be  thought,  as  it  is  here,  the  mos 
effectual  and  necessary  manure  to  produce  crops  of  all  kinds,  especially  to  make  coarse  grounc 
into  good  pastures  or  meadow  ; the  level  and  sounder  land  of  this  nature  would  in  some  pai  s 
of  England  be  drained  and  limed  on  the  surface,  avoiding  breaking  the  original  sod,  from  a 
conviction  that  a good  pasture  is  more  cheaply  and  readily  obtained  by  this  method  than  y 
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.•11  _e  The  mountain  pastures  are  well  suited  to  dry  stock — very  few  sheep  are  kept ; it  is 
affirmed  they  become  unhealthy,  and  subject  to  the  rot,  from  the  wetness  of  the  land.  1 h « 
vounff  cattle  are  principally  heifers  reared  to  supply  the  neighbouring  dairies.  Milch  cow 
Ire  kept  on  the  better  parts  of  the  hills,  and  on  the  grass  ground  that  has  been  tilled.  In 
winter  all  the  stock  is,  on  most  farms,  housed,  and  fed  on  the  hay  cut  on  the  coarse  meadows. 
Nearly  a similar  system  would  be  pursued  in  Great  Britain  in  a mountain  district,  it  it  had 
been  found  to  be  unhealthy  for  sheep ; but  large  tracts  there,  especially  in  Scotland,  of  land 
much  wetter,  and  in  a severer  climate,  are  exclusively  devoted  to  sheep,  as  the  most  profitable  i 
mode  of  occupying  them.  . 

The  more  rugged  and  poorer  parts  of  these  hills  are  apparently  more  suitable  to  be  pas- 
tured by  sheep  than  cattle,  but  the  farmers  of  the  district  must  be  supposed  to  be  sufficient  ^ 
judges  in  a case  which  turns  on  the  healthiness  of  the  stock  kept  on  a certain  description  of 

The  enclosed  pastures  and  meadows  on  such  farms  as  these  would  be  more  perfectly 
drained  in  Great  Britain,  and  consequently  produce  a better  herbage  without  being  trodden 
into  mire  in  wet  seasons  by  the  cattle.  Clover  and  grass  seeds  would  also  have  been  sown  on 
the  land  that  had  been  tilled,  and  the  pastures  much  improved  by  this  system  in  every  respect. 
Near  the  borders  of  the  barony  there  is  a Government  farm,  on  the  Crown  lands  at  Williams- 
town  • about  40  acres  of  bog  have  been  reclaimed  and  limed,  and  successfully  cropped  with 
oats,  turnips,  and  potatoes.  This  ground  has  been  drained  as  perfectly  as  is  possible,  and 
large  quantities  of  clayey  sub-soil  have  been  laid  on  the  surface,  and  mixed  with  it  by  tillage ; 
the  deep  bog  has  had  sod  drains  about  three  feet  deep  laid  over  every  six  or  eight  yards, 
which  have  made  it  thoroughly  dry,  and  it  is  sufficiently  sound  to  be  ploughed  by  horses : its 
solidity  is  no  doubt  increased  by  the  clay  which  had  been  laid  on  it,  to  the  thickness  of  a 
couple  of  inches.  It  appears  doubtful  whether  it  will  bear  the  treading  of  cattle  in  the 
winter  and  wet  weather  if  it  was  laid  down  with  grass  seeds,  and  the  sod  drains  would  be  in 
danger  of  being  slopped  if  the  turf  was  broken  through  by  the  weight  of  heavy  stock.  Ihe 
shallow  bog  where  the  drains  are  laid  in  the  sub-soil  soon  becomes  much  sounder,  and  it . is 
thought  advisable  to  burn  some  inches  of  the  surface  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  thick- 
ness of  the  peat  above  the  clay,  and  thus  making  the  ground  less  spnngmg. 

Clay  is  evidently  a most  useful  top-dressing  on  bog,  but  it  is  believed  that  all  kinds  ot 
earth,  or  even  gravel,  are  very  serviceable  in  rendering  this  spongy  soil  more  tenacious.  They 
can  hardly  be  laid  on  in  a quantity  too  large,  and  the  difficulty  of  bringing  a sufficiency  of 
such  heavy  substances  on  land  which  will  not  bear  a cart  must  add  much  to  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  cultivating  the  deep  bogs.  At  Williamstown  a number  of  short  railways  were 
laid  on  the  land,  and  the  clay  brought  by  them.  In  the  shallower  bogs  the  clay  or  subsoil  can 
be  thrown  over  the  surface  out  of  the  drains,  which  it  might  be  worth  while  to  open  at  such 
distances  as  would  be  most  convenient  for  that  purpose. 

A number  of  small  fields  have  been  enclosed  in  the  most  even  parts  of  the  ground,  and 
thoroughly  drained,  for  the  purpose  of  being  limed  on  the  surface,  and  converted  into 
pastures  and  meadows ; that  part  of  the  bog  is  shallow,  and,  with  the  advantage  of  having 
kept  its  old  turf,  will  probably  make  perfectly  useful  pastures. 

The  manures  made  use  of,  besides  common  yard  dung,  are  lime,  sea-sand,  and  sea-weed. 
There  is  limestone  under  a large  part  of  the  lower  ground,  and  the  bogs  and  mountains  supply 
fuel  in  such  quantities  to  burn  it,  that  lime  is  sold  at  the  kiln  for  Id.  a barrel  of  cwt.,  and 
sometimes  cheaper ; its  quality  is  remarkably  good. 

The  lime-kilns  are  singularly  unwisely  built  close  to  the  bogs  where  the  turf  is  to  be  pro- 
cured, and  the  stone  is  carted  from  the  quarry  to  the  place  where  the  fuel  exists,  which  is 
often  much  up  hill,  instead  of  taking  the  light  turf  to  the  place  where  the  stone  is  quarried. 
There  would  be  a great  saving  of  draught  in  doing  the  latter.  Limestone  is  double  the 
weight  of  the  lime  it  produces,  and  a cart-load  of  turf  will  burn  about  as  much  lime  as  the 
same  cart  can  take  away  from  the  kiln,  especially  if  it  brings  the  turf  down  hill  from  the 
mountains,  and  returns  back  with  the  lime.  The  kiln  is  in  general  built  on  the  farm  where 
the  lime  is  wanted,  and  the  quantity  of  stone  that  can  be  brought  to  it  in  one  day  varies 
according  to  the  distance  the  quarry  is  from  it : let  it  be  assumed,  tor  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
that  a cart  will  bring  to  the  kiln  one  load  of  stone  a-day,  weighing  15  cwt.,  which  yields 
7\  cwt.  of  lime ; the  farmer  may  thus  reckon  that  his  cart  and  horse  bring  to  him  / i cwt.  ot 
lime  by  a day’s  work ; if  the  kiln,  on  the  contrary,  was  placed  on  the  quarry,  the  cart  would 
take  a load  of  turf  to  the  kiln,  and  bring  back  about  15  cwt.  of  lime,  which  that  quantity  ot 
fuel  would  be  sufficient  to  burn  ; the  farmer  thus  getting  to  his  land  double  the  quantity  of 
lime,  by  a journey  of  the  same  length,  as  if  his  cart  had  gone  to  the  quarry  for  limestone. 
There  is  some  difference  in  the  quality  of  turf,  and  in  the  construction  of  the  lime-kilns,  but 
in  many  of  them  a cart-load  of  turf  will  burn  a cart-load  of  lime  ; and  where  it  will  not  do 
quite  so  much  the  gain  would  be  in  proportion.  Very  little  labour  would  be  lost  in  bringing 
the  light  turf  to  the  kilns,  and  there  Would  be  no  extra  trouble  in  loading  it,  as  m every  case 
it  would  have  to  be  carted  from  the  bogs  to  the  kilns.  The  present  troublesome  and  ex- 
pensive custom  has  probably  arisen  from  the  farmers  being  able  to  build  kilns  on  their  own 
land,  and  burn  the  lime  by  their  own  servants  without  any  inconvenience,  whereas  it  would 
have  required  some  arrangement  to  have  had  a lain  built  in  another  mans  quarry,  and  the 
lime  burnt  by  men  at  a distance  from  their  masters’  houses.  Such  imperfect  systems  are 
natural  to  a small  demand  for  any  article.  At  present  there  are  but  few  kilns  where  lime  is 
burnt  for  sale.  If  the  kilns  were  placed  in  the  quarries,  and  a plan  adopted  ot  exchanging 
fuel  for  lime,  as  is  done  in  some  parts  of  England,  a farmer  from  the  mountains  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a bog  would  then  bring  a load  of  turf,  and  would  receive  its  value  in  lime, 
buying  what  more  he  might  want  to  complete  his  load ; he  would  thus  pay  for  part  of  his  lime 
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by  the  work  of  his  horses  and  carts — a way  very  convenient  to  himself — and  could  afford  to 
bring  turf  to  the  kiln  at  a cheaper  rate  than  any  carter  who  should  bring  fuel  from  the  bogs 
but  had  no  opportunity  to  take  lime  back.  When  the  demand  for  lime  increases,  and  the 
trade  in  it  becomes  more  regular,  an  arrangement  of  this  sort  will  probably  be  made. 

Sea-sand  is  used  extensively  on  land  near  the  coast,  and  is  considered  a valuable  manure  for 
all  crops,  especially  on  bog  soil.  The  banks  of  it  are  said  to  be  inexhaustible,  but  they  vary 
much  in  quality ; the  richest  contains  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  broken  shells,  but  they  are 
always  under  water,  and  the  sand  must  be  got  by  dredging.  In  some  convenient  situations 
good  sand  is  laid  on  the  shore  at  2 \d.  a ton,  the  purchaser  finding  the  boat ; 30  tons  per 
statute  acre  are  often  laid  on  land,  and  repeated  in  less  quantities  with  every  course  of  crops 

Sea- weed  is  not  plentiful  on  the  shores  of  this  barony.  It  is  let  with  the  farms  that  belong 
' to  the  proprietors  of  the  shores,  but  there  are  rocks  under  water  at  a distance  from  the  land 
where  it  may  be  cut  by  any  person ; some  quantity  is  thus  obtained  by  those  who  have  no 
shores,  but  not  nearly  enough  to  make  it  plentiful  or  cheap.  Proprietors  have  in  some  in- 
stances brought  boat-loads  of  stones,  and  laid  on  their  shores  at  low-water  mark,  that  the  sea- 
weed might  then  grow,  where  the  sandy  nature  of  the  bottom  would  not  otherwise  produce  it. 
A royalty  of  2s.  a ton  is  in  general  paid  for  the  small  quantity  that  can  be  purchased,  and 
about  six  tons  are  sufficient  for  a statute  acre  of  potatoes.  It  is  not  considered  to  be  a manure 
lasting  long  in  the  land,  but  it  has  some  good  effect  on  one  crop  of  corn  after  the  potatoes. 
Sea-sand  is  always  laid  on  at  the  same  time  with  weed.  No  broken  sea- weed  is  drifted  up 
the  inlets,  where  alone  this  barony  touches  the  coast.  These  manures,  especially  sea-sand, 
are  very  beneficial  in  supporting  the  land  near  the  coast  under  a severe  succession  of  crops, 
and  they  are  very  valuable  to  the  labourers  who  take  con  acre  to  grow  their  potatoes,  though 
probably  the  farmers  reap  the  principal  benefit  by  obtaining  a higher  rent  for  their  land  in 
consequence  of  the  facility  of  getting  manure  that  the  labourers  possess.  In  the  inland  dis- 
tricts the  mere  cottagers  collect  a surprising  quantity  of  manure  : about  thirty  small  cart-loads 
must  be  laid  on  the  quantity  of  con  acre  land  they  usually  take,  but  this  dressing  brings  two 
crops  ; in  the  winter  they  take  great  pains  in  cutting  heath  and  fern,  and  other  large  plants, 
and  place  them  to  rot  in  a pit  by  their  cabin  doors,  with  all  the  soil  they  can  by  any  means 
procure.  It  is  singular  that  they  do  not  employ  themselves  or  their  children  in  pulling  up  the 
rag-weed  and  thistle  that  grow  on  the  pasture  ground,  or  in  gathering  the  manure  that  is 
dropped  on  the  roads. 

The  wages  for  labour  are  8 d.  a day,  without  food,  in  most  seasons  of  the  year ; in  the  harvest 
they  rise  a little,  and  the  workmen  are  often  fed  in  addition.  There  is  at  all  other  times  a 
superabundance  of  men  to  be  got  at  the  common  wages.  Ploughmen  are  scarce,  and  receive 
7s.  a week,  and  mowers  often  have  1j.  6 cl.  a day.  It  is  intelligible  why  the  former  obtain 
high  wages  in  a country  where  the  plough  has  only  recently  come  into  common  use ; but 
there  is  a difficulty  of  explaining  why  men  who  can  mow  should  be  scarce  at  a season  when 
many  common  labourers  are  unemployed. 

The  agricultural  implements  of  the  better  class  of  farmers  are  of  a very  good  construction, 
and  are  slowly  getting  into  use  among  the  smaller  tenants.  A few  iron  Scotch  ploughs  are 
now  to  be  found  among  the  latter,  but  they  have  no  other  harrow  than  a clumsy  single  one, 
which  does  not  work  badly,  though  it  is  very  laborious  to  use.  They  borrow  rollers  from 
Iheir  richer  neighbours.  The  carts  have  small  narrow  wheels,  and  their  sides  are  very  low, 
but  workmen  manage  to  put  on  them  sufficient  loading  of  every  kind  for  their  weak  horses. 
These  narrow  wheels  must  be  injurious  and  troublesome  in  these  deep  soils  when  the  season 
is  wet.  There  are  a few  winnowing  machines  among  the  larger  farmers,  but  all  others  win- 
now their  corn  in  the  open  air. 

The  dairy  cattle  in  this  barony  are  of  a useful  breed,  and  continually  improving  by  more 
attention  being  paid  to  the  bulls.  Some  English  cattle  of  the  Holderness  and  Devon  stocks 
have  frequently  been  introduced,  but  the  farmers  universally  have  preferred  their  own  kind, 
which  yield  a good  quantity  of  milk,  and  weigh  4 to  5 cwt.  when  fattened.  The  rich  pastures 
in  the  low  ground  swould  be  stocked  with  heavier  beasts  in  Great  Britain.  On  the  mountains  the 
cattle  are  less  in  size  and  inferior  in  all  other  points,  but  there  the  hardihood  of  the  animal  must 
be  much  attended  to,  and  they  are  perhaps  equal  to  the  dairies  kept  in  the  most  hilly  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  though  inferior  in  shape  as  feeders  to  the  Scotch  or  Welsh  black  cattle. 

There  was  a few  years  ago  a constant  scarcity  of  winter  food  for  cattle,  and  they  were  so 
much  reduced  in  spring  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  them  then  with  ropes  round 
their  bodies,  that  they  might  be  more  easily  raised  from  the  ground  when  they  were  in  so 
weak  a state  that  they  could  not  rise  without  help.  It  was  so  frequent  an  occurrence  to  see 
farmers’  men  employed  in  the  morning  lifting  up  the  cows  which  could  not  rise,  that  it  hardly 
excited  a remark.  Such  a thing  is  now'  never  seen,  and  a sufficiency  of  dry  food  is  always 
raised.  Oat  straw'  is  often  only  half  threshed,  and  given  to  calving  cows,  that  they  may  be  in 
good  condition  when  they  begin  to  give  milk.  The  common  horses  are  light-boned  active 
animals,  but  not  equal  in  strength  to  those  of  the  neighbouring  counties. 

The  few  sheep  that  are  kept  are  in  general  strong  and  coarse,  but  a good  cross  with  Leicester 
rams  is  not  uncommon. 

There  is  a great  mixture  of  good  and  bad  among  the  pigs;  the  old  long-legged  sort  is  appa- 
rently giving  way  to  the  newer  breeds  which  have  been  crossed  with  it. 

A disposition  to  give  leases  is  still  prevalent  among  the  landlords  in  this  barony.  In  numerous 
instances  leases  evidently  have  promoted  the  outlay  of  capital  by  the  tenants,  and  the  most 
improved  systems  of  farming  are  perhaps  only  to  be  found  on  farms  leased  for  a long  time, 
and  on  land  occupied  by  the  proprietors ; still  there  are  many  lowland  farms  under  leases, 
that  are  tilled  and  treated  in  a very  unprofitable  manner,  from  the  poverty  or  want  of  skill  of 
the  occupiers ; and  the  advantage  of  a lease  is  apparent  rather  in  the  few  superior  instances 
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that  can  be  shown  than  in  a visible  general  superiority  over  holdings  at  will.  But  it  is,  with- 

t doubt,  through  the  example  shown  by  these  few  skilful  farmers,  that  the  system  of  the 
whole  class  will  be  further  improved,  proceeding  step  by  step,  as  it  has  advanced,  according 
to  all  accounts,  up  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  mountainous  districts  leases  are  quite  necessary  to  every  improvement ; a marked 
difference  and  inferiority  are  perceptible  in  those  estates  where  the  yearly  tenants  will  not  risk 
the  labour  and  expense  that  must  be  incurred  in  improving  waste  land.  It  may  be  laid  down 
as  a general  rule  that  much  new  land  will  not  be  brought  into  cultivation  unless  leases  are 

•ven.  It  is  so  much  the  case  that  labourers  have  refused  to  cultivate  for  themselves  coarse 
pieces  of  land  on  those  farms  which  have  non-subletting  clauses  in  the  leases,  because  the 
formers  could  not  legally  ensure  to  them  the  possession  for  two  or  three  years  after  they  had 
undergone  the  labour  of  Ihe  first  crop.  A short  lease  does  not  apparently  offer  a sufficient 
inducement  to  enclose  new  land.  There  is  one  large  tract  held  under  the  Court  of  Chancery 
on  a lease  for  seven  years  by  a skilful  tenant,  who  has  laid  out  much  capital  and  made  great 
improvements  on  an  exhausted  lowland  farm,  but.  he  does  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
make  any  improvements  on  the  mountain  land,  held  for  a term  of  only  seven  years.  Long 
leases  are  hardly  sufficient  without  some  assistance  from  the  landlord  to  bring  a quantity  of 
this  mountain  ground  quickly  into  cultivation ; the  necessary  capital  appears  to  be  wanting. 
There  are  two  neighbouring  estates  where  leases  are  given,  and  equal  facilities  for  improvements 
are  possessed  by  means  of  roads  and  lime.  On  one  of  them  a former  proprietor  made  his 
tenants  allowances  for  fences,  open  drains,  and  lime,  and  his  wild  land  was  brought  rapidly  into 
a state  of  tillage ; on  kis  death  these  allowances  wholly,  or  in  a great  measure,  ceased,  and  the 
open  land  has  been  since  very  slowly  enclosed,  and  more  imperfectly  improved.  On  the  neigh- 
bouring estate  the  proprietor  makes  large  allowances  for  all  fences,  lime,  and  open  drains, 
and  his  tenants  are  breaking  up  new  land  in  quantities  far  beyond  their  neighbours,  and  liming 
it  much  more  sufficiently.  On  the  one  property  new  fences  are  making  in  all  parts,  and  on  the 
other  large  pieces  of  land  that  have  been  half  enclosed  for  some  years  lie  still  open  to  the  waste. 

A little  land  is  still  held  in  common  by  several  tenants,  but  that  tenure  is  equally  disliked 
by  landlords  and  tenants,  and  such  farms  have  yearly  been  divided  into  several  lots. 

Proprietors  in  this  barony  expend  less  of  their  own  capital  than  is  done  in  Great  Britain. 
They  in  general  build  the  farm-houses,  but  the  common  repairs  and  the  erection  of  out-build- 
ings are  done  by  the  tenants.  It  is  not  usual  for  allowances  to  be  given  to  farmers  for 
fencing,  drains,  or  lime,  and  bargains  are  rarely  made  between  the  owner  and  occupiers  which 
have  the  object  of  improving  the  farm.  The  tenant  treats  his  land  as  he  likes,  and  is  seldom 
removed  if  he  can  pay  his  rent.  The  farmers  are  all  most  anxious  to  obtain  leases ; they  offer 
an  extreme  rent  for  their  land,  which  they  never  give  up  because  the  nominal  price  is  too  high ; 
nor  are  they  ever  dispossessed  for  having  pursued  a bad  course  of  tillage,  or  let  their  buildings 
out  of  repair.  These  causes  of  a change  of  tenants  in  Great  Britain  are  almost  unknown  here, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  number  of  farms  that  have  been  let  to  new  tenants  within  a few 
years.  The  same  relationship  between  landlord  and  tenant,  or  a similar  conviction  of  commu- 
nity of  interest,  does  not  exist  here  to  the  extent  it  does  in  Great  Britain.  One  main  cause  pro- 
bably is,  that  proprietors  here  seem  less  anxious,  or  perhaps  have  less  powder,  to  improve  their 
estates,  and  attend  to  the  condition  of  the  land.  They  may  also  have  less  expectation  that  their 
tenantry  can  second  such  endeavours.  When  landlords  do  give  the  assistance  to  their  tenants 
which  is  common  in  England,  they  universally  rise  in  public  opinion.  Rents,  have  not  been 
generally  reduced  by  landlords  during  the  last  12  years,  but  the  Tithe  Composition  Act  pro- 
duced a change  of  some  value  to  farmers  in  general,  by  lowering  the  tithes  4 per  cent,  or  more 
on  all  tillage  ground,  and  giving  the  graziers  on  whom  they  w7ere  laid  the  opportunity  of 
ploughing  any  land  they  thought  would  be  profitable.  The  graziers  generally  thought  them- 
selves to  be  benefited  by  that  Act,  and  of  course  tillage  farmers  were  so  to  a great  extent. 
In  the  last  three  years  the  farmers  have  been  relieved  by  the  non-payment  of  tithes.  The 
other  burdens  on  land  do  not  exceed  2 s.  in  the  pound  in  the  whole  barony. 

The  farmers  and  labourers  of  this  barony  have  better  prospects  before  them  than  many  of 
their  neighbours  in  adjoining  counties.  The  enclosed  land  has  not  been  exhausted  by  over- 
cropping, and  there  is  a large  extent  of  new  ground  that  can  be  profitably  cultivated,  with 
great  facilities  of  getting  lime  to  it  at  a very  cheap  rate,  and  on  terms  very  favourable  to  the 
farmers,  from  the  situation  and  number  of  the  bogs.  There  is  much  land  also  along  the 
courses  of  the  rivers  that  may  be  considerably  improved  in  quality  by  embankments,  to  guard 
against  occasional  floods.  On  the  sea-shore  there  is  still  some  quantity  of  the  richest  alluvial 
salt  marshes  unimproved.  A large  bank  is  in  progress  which  will  defend  250  acres,  now  of 
little  or  no  value,  from  being  flooded  in  high  spring  tides.  Several  roads  have  been  latterly 
made  through  the  barony,  and,  from  its  central  situation  between  different  large  towns,  there 
is  a great  probability  that  it  must  be  crossed  by  other  lines  that  are  in  contemplation. 

There  is  at  present  a road  between  Tralee  and  Cork  in  progress,  and  every  man  of  good 
character  can  obtain  employment  there  at  any  time.  There  is  also  a ship  canal  making  at 
Tralee,  which  employs  many  men,  who  are  often  strangers  out  of  the  western  baronies.  On 
the  whole,  though  the  plough  is  rapidly  superseding  spade  cultivation,  and  on  such  land 
the  employmeht  of  labourers  lessening,  yet  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  agricultural  work 
in  the  barony  will  regularly  increase.  That  this  will  be  the  case  in  the  hilly  parts  is  indu- 
bitable, and  the  improvement  of  fences,  and  the  draining  which  must  follow  the  increasing  skill 
of  the  occupiers,  will  employ  much  labour  on  the  low  cultivated  land  before  the  farmers  are 
generally  made  equal  in  those  respects  to  the  present  state  of  land  of  similar  quality  in  Great 
Britain. 
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This  barony  contains  three  very  distinct  species  of  land;  the  most  extensive  tract  is  a rich, 
and  in  some  parts  retentive  soil,  lying  on  limestone  or  calcarious  gravel,  and  surrounding  a 
long  extent  of  rich  low  grounds,  which,  from  the  position  or  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers,  are 
much  injured  by  wet,  and  in  many  parts  full  of  rushes  and  flags. 

The  third  division  consists  ofa  range  of  high  mountainous  land,  where  the  soil  is  in  generalblack 
and  swampy,  with  great  tracts  of  deep  bog  in  several  places ; the  subsoil  is  cold  stone  or  clay. 

The  mountains  contain  a great  breadth  of  land,  still  uncultivated,  ot  the  same  nature  as  that 
which  it  has  been  thought  sufficiently  profitable  to  enclose ; still  a considerable  quantity  of  it 
is  deep  black  bog,  but  lying  in  such  an  inclined  position  that  the  water  can,  to  some  degree,  be 
easily  drained  from  it  by  open  trenches ; parts  of  the  shallower  bogs  are  also  being  annually 
brought  into  cultivation  by  the  small  farmers,  who  are  the  principal  occupiers  of  the  moun- 
tainous district,  though  there  are  some  among  them  of  a larger  class. 

The  method  of  reclaiming  the  new  land  is  very  imperfect.  It  is  weakly  fenced  by  a single 
or  perhaps  a double  ditch,  which  also  acts  as  a drain  for  the  water  that  it  nearly  all  contains, 
and  pared  and  burnt  to  prepare  it  for  a crop  of  potatoes,  which  is  also  manured  with  sea-sand 
or  lime ; a second  crop  of  potatoes  is  frequently  taken,  and  the  course  of  cropping  is  finished 
by  one,  two,  or  three  crops  of  oats,  according  as  the  occupier  thinks  the  land  will  produce 
them.  It  is  rarely  put  through  a second  course  without  rest;  it  is  then  left  to  nature  to  form 
its  own  grass  sod.  As  might  be  expected,  after  such  a succession  of  crops,  this  is  very  weak 
and  unproductive  for  some  years ; and  if  the  land  is  still  wet,  the  field  becomes  very  rushy 
and  full  of  poor  water-grasses.  Both  the  lime  and  sea-sand  prevent  for  some  years  the  original 
heath  and  mossy  grass  from  again  springing  up. 

The  lime  is  burnt  with  turf,  on  the  land,  from  limestone,  which  is  brought  some  miles  from 
different  quarries  in  the  low  ground.  If  the  lime  was  burnt  at  the  quarries,  and  the  turf  taken  to 
kilns  there,  and  exchanged  at  its  value  (whatever  it  may  be)  for  lime,  one-half  the  draught  of  bring- 
ing limestone  is  about  double  the  weight  of  lime  it  will  produce.  Supposing  lime-kilns  on  such  a 
system  were  established,  (as  they  are  in  some  parts  of  England,)  a farmer  on  the  hills  would 
take  down  hill  a large  load  of  turf  to  the  kilns,  and  paying  a difference  in  money,  which 
would  probably  be  small,  he  would  bring  back  a load  of  lime  that  would  be  double  the 
quantity  the  limestone  he  now  brings  will  give  him  when  he  has  burnt  it. 

Sea-sand  is  brought  some  miles  from  the  river  Shannon,  where  it  is  very  plentiful ; both 
sea-sand  and  sea-mud  (slob)  are  used  extensively  as  manure  for  potatoes  on  all  the  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  river  Shannon,  which  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the  barony,  and  are 
found  to  bring  good,  crops  without  using  dung  in  addition  to  them.  Sea-sand  is  also  spread  on 
meadow  ground  with  great  advantage. 

A farmer  in  Great  Britain  would  think  this  system  full  of  faults,  and  the  strength  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  new  land  much  injured  by  it ; he  would  feel  satisfied  that  by  following  it  he 
should  not  lay  out  his  money  with  proper  advantage,  or  reap  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  in 
reclaiming  new  land.  He  would  think  his  fencing,  draining,  and  manuring  but  ill  repaid  by 
land  giving  a very  poor  pasture  after  a single  course  of  crops,  and  perhaps  having  become 
half  covered  with  rushes,  and  treading  into  mire  by  his  cattle  in  winter  and  wet  weather.  In 
reclaiming  such  ground  he  would  first  fence  it  in  as  substantial  and  lasting  a manner  as  his 
materials  allowed ; he  would  then  drain  it  thoroughly,  if  possible,  with  stone  drains,  but  at 
least  he  would  put  sod  drains  between  the  open  ditches,  and,  it  he  had  no  hope  of  rendering 
the  land  moderately  dry,  he  would  not  attempt  its  cultivation.  He  might  think  it  necessary 
to  pate  and  burn  the  coarsest  pieces,  but,  where  he  could  till  the  land  without  burning,  lie 
certainly  would,  especially  on  thin  soils  (in  Scotland,  where  much  shallow  peaty  mountain 
land  is  being  brought  into  cultivation,  the  sod  is  never  burnt)  ; if  it  can  be  ploughed  under  he 
would  then  crop  it  with  oats,  or,  if  burnt,  with  turnips  or  potatoes,  using  lime,  as  is  here  prac- 
tised, and,  after  a course  of  three  or  four  crops,  he  would  lay  it  down  with  clover  or  grass  seeds, 
particularly  avoiding  taking  more  than  one  crop  of  corn  after  the  last  green  crop,  when  he 
purposed  sowing  his  grass  seeds,  that  the  land  might  be  in  sufficient  heart  to  give  a good  pasture 
for  some  years ; when  that  became  weak,  or  the  original  mossy  grasses  again  showed  them- 
selves, he  would  put  the  land  through  another  course  of  cropping,  always  bearing  in  mind  that , 
the  black  soil  or  deep  peat  is  more  liable  to  become  exhausted  than  nearly  any  other  land, 
and  after  two  or  three  courses  to  be  almost  unproductive  without  the  aid  of  much  manure. 

The  want  of  stone  in  many  parts  of  these  hills  will  always  be  a great  impediment  to  making 
cheap  lasting  drains,  or  the  dry  stone  walls  which  are  constantly  built,  in  the  parts  of  Great 
Britain  where  stone  is  plentiful.  It  would  be  there  thought  very  hazardous  to  intrust  the  re- 
claiming of  new  land  to  tenants  who  had  not  more  capital  and  agricultural  skill.  Their  new 
fields  must  necessarily  be  sparingly  and  imperfectly  fenced  and  drained,  and  the  very  shape  ot 
the  field  often  determined,  not  by  the  form  and  size  that  would  be  most  desirable,  but  by  the 
tenant’s  small  means  obliging  him  to  run  the  line  of  fence  where  the  disposition  of  the  ground 
assisted  him,  or  at  least  presented  no  obstacle  that  would  be  expensive  to  overcome ; and  thus 
fields  shaped  most  inconveniently  for  a ploughman  are  so  often  formed. 

An  Irish  proprietor  cannot  regard  his  own  newly-reclaimed  land  with  satisfaction  when  he 
sees  the  fine  farms  in  the  north  of  Scotland  that  have  been  brought  into  cultivation  by  large 
landholders  of  a very  superior  class.  Perhaps  deep  flat  wet  bogs  may  be  less  disadvantage- 
ously  reclaimed  by  small  tenants  and  labourers  than  any  other  wild  land,  as  spade  husbandry 
is  there  in  general  necessary ; and  there  are  very  few,  or  perhaps  no  instances  in  Ireland  or 
Scotland,  of  mere  farmers  having  found  it  profitable  to  reclaim  deep  wet  bog,  putting  it  in  o 
a condition  very  superior  to  what  a small  farmer  could  do.  The  deep  bogs  that  have  been 
reclaimed  in  a superior  manner  have  been  improved  by  gentlemen,  and  evidently  at  grea 
expense,  which  it  is  a disputed  point  whether  they  repay,  and  the  amount  of  that  expense 
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depends  very  much  on  the  facilities  for  drainage,  and  for  getting  subsoil  to  mix  with  the 
surface.  . 

The  coarse  pasturage  on  the  mountains  is  grazed  by  a few  sheep,  and  by  young  stock 
belonging  to  the  farmers,  who  own  the  reclaimed  land  and  rear  these  young  cattle  for  the 
supply  of  their  own  and  neighbour’s  dairies  : very  few  bullocks  are  reared.  An  English  farmer 
would  consider  this  as  a profitable  mode  of  occupying  such  hills. 

The  low  rich  ground  that  is  frequently  overflooded,  or  from  its  position  is  naturally  wet,  is  in 
general  kept  in  grass  and  pastured  with  dairy  cows,  or  in  a few  cases  with  feeding  beasts,  or  is 
used  as  meadow  ground.  Parts  of  it  have  been  defended  from  floods  by  embankments,  and  it 
would  all  well  repay  such  expense;  very  much  of  it  could  also  be  considerably  improved  by 
under-draining,  though  great  care  and  frequent  repairs  might  be  necessary  after  floods  to  keep 
the  drains  open.  In  Great  Britain  every  pains  would  be  taken  to  defend  and  improve  such 
valuable  land,  and  what  had  been  preserved  or  freed  from  water  would  be  limed  on  the  surface, 
to  kill  the  old  water  grasses  and  render  the  whole  herbage  much  more  sweet  and  fine.  In 
such  cases  lime  is  there  found  to  produce  most  valuable  effects;  but  it  is  seldom  used  here 
as  a top-dressing.  Much  of  the  hay  at  present  grown  on  the  wet  meadows  would  be  thought 
by  an  English  farmer  too  coarse  for  nearly  the  hardiest  kind  of  young  stock. 

The  very  large  tract  of  tillage  land,  lying  principally  on  limestone  or  calcarious  gravel, 
consists  of  a variety  of  soil,  but  generally  is  a deep  loam,  or  so  retentive  as  to  approach  the 
nature  of  clay.  The  stiffest  land  is  frequently  wet  and  rushy ; very  little  pains  have  been  taken 
to  drain  it,  though  there  is  in  general  stone  to  be  procured  in  the  very  field  or  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood ; and  the  subsoil  is  frequently  limestone-gravel,  which  has  been  found  to 
have  acted  most  beneficially  on  the  land  it  has  accidentally  been  thrown  on,  having  been  dug 
out  of  the  trenches  of  some  of  the  few  drains  that  have  been  made,  and  spread  on  the  surface 
of  the  field  rather  to  save  the  trouble  of  carting  it  away  than  with  the  intention  of  doing  good 
to  the  land. 

The  common  course  of  cropping  is  to  plough  or  dig  a pasture  field  and  plant  it  with  pota- 
toes, without  manure,  throwing  the  earth  out  of  the  trenches  over  the  beds  with  a spade. 
When  the  plants  have  grown  to  some  height  a second  crop  of  potatoes  is  taken  which  is 
sometimes  set  in  drills  with  a plough,  and  this  crop,  without  manure,  is  frequently  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  first.  Wheat  is  the  third  crop,  followed  by  barley  or  one  or  more  crops  of 
oats ; and  when  the  land  is  exhausted  by  bearing  corn  the  stubble- ground  is  manured  and 
planted  again  with  potatoes,  followed  by  wheat  and  oats,  or  barley.  When  the  field  cannot 
bear  another  course,  or  the  farmer  has  no  manure  for  the  stubble,  and  it  is  too  exhausted  to 
let  as  con  acre  to  labourers  to  manure  it  themselves,  the  ground  is  left  unploughed  and  forms 
its  own  grass-sod. 

The  frequent  crops  of  potatoes  keep  the  ground  moderately  clean  without  any  summer 
fallowing.  The  best  of  the  limestone  land  bears  this  severe  usage  in  a surprising  manner, 
and  after  one  or  two  years’  rest  affords  a good  pasture ; but  yet  fields  may  very  frequently  be 
seen  reduced  to  a state  of  great  exhaustion,  and  must  be  a source  of  loss  to  the  farmer  for 
some  years,  till  rest  has  allowed  them  to  recover.  The  demand  of  the  large  population  for 
potatoes  induces  the  farmer  to  apply  his  manure  to  that  crop,  and  he  takes  the  successive  corn 
crops  for  the  present  advantage  he  expects  from  each  one  of  them. 

The  wheat  grown  is  of  fair  quality,  and  the  barley  and  oats  very  good.  Potatoes  and  oats 
are  the  sorts  generally  sown  on  the  land  of  a second-rate  quality.  More  manure  must  be 
given  to  the  potato  crops,  and  lime  is  sometimes  then  used. 

There  are  veiy  few  bogs  where  earth  can  be  got  to  make  compost ; but  every  pains  are 
taken  that  the  means  of  the  farmer  will  allow  to  increase  his  heap  of  manure.  Old  banks  are 
dug  down  and  mixed  up  with  lime ; and  instances  may  be  found  of  bog  being  rented  for  the 
purpose  of  carting  away  a distance  of  some  miles,  and  also  of  dry  stone  walls  being  pulled 
down  to  obtain  the  good  earth  on  which  they  stand,  having  again  to  re-build  the  walls  in  the 
same  place.  Headlands  are  also  very  commonly  mixed  up  with  lime  into  heaps  of  compost, 
and  spread  on  the  rest  of  the  field.  This  all  proves  the  great  want  of  manure  that  must  exist 
in  a country  where  such  frequent  crops  of  potatoes  are  taken  and  so  much  of  the  land  in 
tillage,  and  consequently  so  few  cattle  kept  to  make  the  straw  into  a valuable  manure,  the 
potato  crop  yielding  no  manure  to  replace  its  exhausting  effects.  Above  one-half  the  potatoes 
planted  are  cultivated  with  the  spade  ; but  the  plough  is  annually  used  more  and  more : it 
has  not  only  the  advantage  of  getting  the  work  done  more  cheaply  and  rapidly,  but  a less 
quantity  of  manure  will  give  an  equal  crop  per  acre  when  the  land  is  drawn  out  into  drills  by 
the  plough ; the  manure  is  then  laid  more  immediately  under  the  seed  potatoes,  and  its 
strength  given  more  entirely  to  the  first  crop.  There  is,  no  doubt,  less  of  its  power  left  for  the 
succeeding  crop,  but  it  is  found,  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  most  economical  way  to  use 
manure  on  ploughed  land  is  to  bring  its  whole  power  into  action  as  immediately  as  possible. 
This  last  cause,  in  particular,  will  probably  hasten  the  extended  use  of  the  plough  in  this 
barony. 

In  Great  Britain  the  course  of  cropping  such  land  would  probably  be  a crop  of  oats  on  the 
ley  ground,  or  wheat,  or  clover  roots,  followed  by  potatoes  or  turnips ; that  would  be  succeeded 
by  barley,  and  the  ground  seeded  with  clover,  which  would  give  a larger  crop  in  the  first  year 
than  the  land  now  yields  in  two  or  three  successive  seasons.  Ley  ground,  where  the  sod  must 
always  be  hard,  would  never  be  applied  to  grow  potatoes  or  other  roots  which  naturally  like 
the  loosest  and  lightest  mould  to  enable  them  to  vegetate  and  swell.  The  second  crop  of 
potatoes,  which  is  often  better  than  the  first,  on  ley  ground,  derives  probably  its  chief  advantage 
horn  the  original  grass-sod  having  become  mouldered,  and  the  texture  of  the  soil  thereby 
looser,  than  it  was  the  season  before,  when  the  first  crop  was  grown. 

It  might  be  difficult  to  introduce  turnips  to  a greater  extent  than  potatoes  are  now  grown, 
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for  the  sole  use  of  cattle  ; but  an  English  farmer  would  think  turnips  less  exhausting  to  his 
land  and  more  profitable  as  winter  provender,  from  the  much  greater  burthen  an  acre  will  pro. 
duce  25  to  40  tons  per  statute  acre  being  as  common  a. crop  as  seven  or  eight  tons  of  potatoes. 

The  crops  of  corn,  under  the  system  of  alternate  corn  and  green  crops,  have  been  found,  in 
Great  Britain,  to  be  considerably  heavier  than  when  white  crops  are  grown  for  two  or  three 
years  in  succession;  and  the  land,  under  that  system,  would  not  become  exhausted  and  he  for 
one  or  more  years  almost  valueless  to  the  farmer.  About  as  many  crops  of  potatoes  could  be 
taken  off  tillage  land,  under  that  system,  as  are  now  grown.  Two  crops,  putting  turnips  out 
of  the  question,  might  be  produced  in  every  six  or  seven  years. 

t..  loam  wlwfi  tho  course  of  cropping  has  so  ma 


It  is  difficult  to  learn,  where  the  course  of  cropping  has  so  many  interruptions,  what  number 
of  potato  crops  are  now,  on  an  average,  grown  in  that  period  on  the  tillage  land ; but  it 


probably  rather  exceeds  the  number  stated.  The  crops,  however,  under  the  alternating  system, 
mitfht  be  expected  to  be  more  productive;  but  very  few  descriptions  of  land  would  bear  many 
courses  of  this  succession  of  crops  without  requiring  an  interval  ol  some  years  rest,  during 
which  no  potatoes  would  be  produced  by  it.  . . . . . „ 

The  wet  land  that  is  now  tilled  would,  in  Great  Britain,  be  drained  as  rapidly  as  the  farmer’s 
means  would  allow,  and  his  landlord  would  probably  assist  him;  he  would  also  make  more 
use  of  the  stone  to  build  dry  walls  for  fences,  and  make  them  both  higher  and  more  substantial 
than  those  that  have  already  been  erected,  and  which  are  so  low  that  cattle  are  constantly 


man  muse  mtiu  uoi  ^ — . , , , . • , •> 

getting  over  them.  If  they  were  higher  the  present  trespass  would  be  guarded  against  and 
--  the  walls  not  be  made,  which  a beast  now  knocks  down  by  scrambling  over 


the  breaches  in 
the  top. 

The  manur 


i the  barony  are  farm-yard  dung,  lime,  sea-sand,  slob  or  sea-mud,  sea-weed, 


j.ne  manures  iu  me  uaiuuv  cc.o  cm*.*  j — o'  ; , . , , . el- 

and limestone- gravel.  A large  quantity  of  farm-yard  dung  is  made ; but,  from  the  immense 
quantity  of  straw  and  small  number  of  cattle,  there  is  too  little  animal  manure  in  the  great 
„(■  .‘t  ti-nrlrlpii  down  in  the  vard. 


mass  of  litter  that  is  trodden  down  in  the  yard. 

An  English  farmer,  with  such  a supply  of  straw,  would  purchase  young  stock  before  winter, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  turning  it  into  good  manure.  . 

Limestone,  of  good  quality,  is  plentiful  in  all  the  low  parts  of  this  barony  and  is  burnt  with 
culm.  It  sells  at  from  10*.  to  12*.  per  ton  at  the  kilns,  which  is  rather  a high  rate  for  farmers 
use  and  consequently  it  is  not  made  in  great,  quantities.  On  the  hills  it  is  burnt  with  turf  by  the 
farmers  themselves,  and  is  said  to  cost  them  some  shillings  less  per  ton.  Sea-sand  is  plentiful 
on  several  parts  of  the  shores  of  the  Shannon,  and  it  is  found  to  be  a most  valuable  manure 
both  on  tillage  and  meadow  ground,  and  is  carried  many  miles  inland ; about  80  small  cart-loads 
are  spread  per  Irish  acre.  Sea-slob  is  also  dug  out  of  many  parts  of  the  shore,  and  is  equaUy 
valuable  with  sea-sand,  but  a rather  larger  quantity  is  required  per  acre,  and  it  is  more  suitable 
to  the  lighter  stony  soils.  After  being  brought  from  the  shore,  this  manure  must  be  laid  in  a 
heap  and  turned  over  several  times  before  it  becomes  sufficiently  friable  to  spread,  bea-weed 
grows  in  very  small  quantities  on  these  generally  muddy  shores.  Where  there  are  rocks  the 
right  of  cutting  the  sea- weed  is  let  with  the  farms ; some  is  also  brought  by  boats  from  other 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  sold  at  about  5*.  per  ton,  six  or  eight  tons  being  spread  on  an  acre. 

Limestone  gravel  has  hitherto  been  very  little  used  as  manure  ; several  quantities  of  it  are 
most  extensively  used  in  the  barony  of  Coshlea,  in  this  county,  and  some  farmers  m this  barony 
have  found  the  land  on.which  it  has  accidentally  been  spread  in  making  drains,  very  jnuch 


nave  iounu  uws  wuu  -j  ~r--—  ° ...  , , „ ... 

benefited  by  it.  It  evidently  exists  in  very  many  places,  where  it  might  readily  be  dug,^  but 


as  yet  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  sought  after  to  know  where  the  best  quantities  are  to  be 
found,  or  how  it  would  be  most  profitably  used.  It  was  not  much  valued  in  the  barony  ol 


Coshlea  till  within  a few' years.  4 , ,,  . -.u 

The  fences  of  the  barony  are  single  or  double  ditches,  sometimes  planted  on  the  top  with 
furze  in  a very  scattered  way  that  adds  little  to  the  efficiency  of  the  fence.  Low  badly-built 
stone  walls  are  made  where  the  materials  are  very  plentiful.  On  the  hills  the  fences  about 
the  newly-reclaimed  ground  are  very  weak  and  bad,  as  the  shallowness  or  crumbling  nature 
of  the  soil  will  not  allow  strong  banks  to  be  made,  and  stones  for  walls  are  in  most  places  not  to 
be'  procured.  In  Great  Britain  every  possible  use  would  be  made  of  stone  to  erect  fences, 
and  a farmer  would  think  it  worth  his  while  to  draw  it  a considerable  distance,  if  he  could  not 
make  a sufficient  fence  with  any  other  materials;  he  would  probably  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
thorn  hedges  from  being  rained  by  pilferers  of  firewood  where  fuel  is  scarce  ; but  furze  is  no 
so  liable  to  be  carried  away,  especially  if  it  is  frequently  cut  down,  and  in  many  parts  o tne 
South  of  Ireland  very  efficient  fences  are  erected,  by  planting  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  dike 


aoutn  01  ireiauu  very  emuieuv  icuuco  cue  — “ 1 • ij 

with  several  lines  of  furze,  and  cutting  it  down  when  it  becomes  straggling.  ^ Ihis  wouiu 


probably  be  found  the  cheapest  and  easiest  method  of  making  moderately  good  fences  in  t! 
part  of  the  barony  where  stone  is  at  some  distance. 

An  English  farmer  would  never  be  satisfied  that  his  fields  should  be  so  open  to  trespass  as 
they  are  here,  though  the  real  damage  done  is  less  than  he  might  expect,  as  the  number  oi 
cabins  scattered  about  the  country  prevent  a straying  beast  remaining  long  undiscovered. 

A large  quantity  of  labour  is  employed  on  tillage  land  in  this  barony,  as  is  the  case  gene  y 
in  the  South  of  Ireland.  The  accounts  from  the  farmers  give  to  one  man  quantities  vary1  g 
from  every  seven  to  ten  statute  acres  in  tillage;  in  England  one  man  would  be  employ 
from  12  to  20  acres.  Rather  more  horses  are  probably  used  by  an  English  farmer,  Du 
more  difficult  to  compare  the  amount  of  horse-labour,  as  that  depends  so  much  on  tne  ie  ^ ^ 


ouni  oi  uoi'se-iiuwui,  <o  um  — , 

distances  of  parts  of  the  farms,  or  the  distance  of  markets,  fuel,  manures,  or  the  na  me  ° 
land,  and  on  other  circumstances.  The  most  apparent  differences  on  farms  here,  and  m 
Britain,  that  affect  the  real  or  nominal  amount  of  labour  required,  are  these  : mo» 


here  with  the  spade ; more  potatoes  are  grown,  which  crop  requires  much  hand  laboui , tie 
labourer  is  absent  more  time  in  cultivating  his  own  potato  garden  and  cutting  his  ui  , 
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is  frequently  threshed  out  by  the  slow  process  of  striking  the  straw  against  a stone  or  plank ; 
and  no  species  of  corn  is  cut  with  the  scythe.  On  the  contrary  side,  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  a large  portion  of  the  ground,  planted  with  potatoes  and  reckoned  to  the  farmer  as  part 
of  his  tillage  land,  is  in  reality  chiefly  tilled  by  the  labourers  and  their  families  (working  for 
themselves,  and  not  for  the  farmer)  who  have  taken  the  land,  under  the  name  of  con  acre,  to 
grow  their  own  potatoes.  It  would  require  a most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  working  of  farms 
in  both  countries,  to  state  accurately  why  more  labourers  are  required  here,  but  the  differences 
mentioned  are  insufficient  to  account  for  the  great  extra  quantity  of  labour  employed  ; and  it 
must  also  be  presumed  that  so  much  work  is  not  done  in  the  year  by  each  man,  and  that  his 
labour  is  not  applied  with  equal  economy  and  management,  and  therefore  that  the  gradual 
improvements  in  agriculture  and  implements  will  tend  to  lessen  the  labour  per  acre  at  present 
employed. 

A labourer  living  on  potatoes  and  milk  must  be  unable  to  do,  for  a continuance,  the  same 
quantity  of  work  that  he  could  do,  if  kept  on  stronger  food. 

The  cattle  kept  in  the  barony  are  of  the  Irish  long-horned  stock,  but  a considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  farmers  are  now  using  half-bred  bulls  of  some  English  kinds.  The  common  dairy 
stock  is  thought  by  them  to  be  equal  to  any  in  the  produce  of  butter  it  gives,  but  a half-bred 
beast  will  feed,  to  a greater  weight,  and  fetch  a higher  price  when  dry,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  of  the  farmers,  will  fatten  more  easily,  but  requires  a better  pasture  and  a finer  kind  of 
fodder.  The  milch  cows  are  all  housed  in  winter,  and  when  near  calving,  are  partly  fed  on 
raw  potatoes.  Young  dry  cattle  are  foddered  with  straw  in  yards.  An  English  farmer 
would  consider  this  good  land  and  mild  climate  worthy  of  the  best  breed  and  heaviest  kinds  of 
cattle ; and  his  hay  would  be  cut  off  ground  so  well  drained,  that  the  hardihood  of  a breed, 
which  would  live  on  bad  fodder,  would  be  no  recommendation  to  him. 

The  few  sheep  kept  on  the  dairy  and  feeding  land  are  of  a heavy  long-woolled  kind,  that 
can  be  sold  off  fat,  at.  a year  and  a half  old.  On  the  mountains  some  small  sheep  are  kept  by 
many  of  the  poorer  farmers. 

The  old  long-legged  breed  of  pigs  has  quite  disappeared  in  this  barony,  and  have  been 
replaced  by  a thick  heavy  sort,  that  are  apparently  well  inclined  to  fatten  : they  are  fed 
exclusively  on  potatoes,  which  are  in  general  unboiled ; meal  or  corn  is  never  given  to  them, 
and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  Irish  bacon  bears  a lower  price  in  the  English  market 
than  home  fed.  No  hogs  in  Great  Britain  are  thought  to  make  good  bacon  that  have  not 
been  fed  for  some  weeks  on  meal  or  peas. 

The  horses  in  the  barony  are  very  well  adapted  to  work  double  in  ploughs,  or  in  one-horse 
carts,  and  appear  very  suitable  and  equal  to  farming  work. 

Most  farmers  have  now  ploughs  made  in  the  Scotch  fashion,  but  they  are  generally  of 
wood ; only  the  larger  farmers  have  iron  Scotch  ploughs,  but  every  one  acknowledges  the 
. superiority  of  them,  and  they  are  yearly  getting  into  more  hands.  Rollers  are  not  common, 
but  the  advantages  of  them  are  well  known,  and  they  are  often  lent  from  one  farmer  to  another. 
The  only  harrow  is  a single  heavy  implement,  that  must  be  very  unsuitable  to  harrow  in  seed, 
and  more  laborious  to  draw  than  double  harrows  that  are  always  used  for  that  purpose  in 
Great  Britain.  Corn  is  most  commonly  winnowed  in  the  open  air,  but  a few  of  the  larger 
farmers  have  very  good  machines. 

Rents  in  this  barony  have  not  generally  undergone  any  alteration  within  the  last  10  or  12 
years.  The  inferior  houses,  furniture,  food,  and  whole  mode  of  living  of  these  farmers, 
holding  equal  quantities  of  land  with  the  tenants  in  Great  Britain,  prove  that  there  is  a worse 
subsistence,  and  less  profit  left  to  the  Irish  landholder,  after  they  have  paid  the  expenses  of 
their  farms  and  their  rents  to  the  landlords.  They  have  experienced  relief  within  the  last  10 
years,  by  the  change  from  Irish  to  English  currency,  which  amounted  to  7\  per  cent,  also  by 
the  Tithe  Composition  Act,  which  gave  an  actual  gain  to  all  farmers  who  have  since  extended 
their  tillage,  and  was  a benefit  to  nearly  every  landholder,  by  enabling  him  to  occupy  his 
farm  as  he  thought  most  profitable,  and  latterly  farmers  have  been  relieved  by  the  non- 
payment of  tithes.  Some  of  the  former’s  capital  is  here  expended  in  building  and  repairing 
the  houses  and  out -buildings,  and  in  making  principal  or  other  expensive  fences  on  the  farms ; 
this  work  in  Great  Britain  is  done  by  the  proprietors,  and  the  tenant’s  whole  means  are  thus 
left,  to  be  expended  on  profitable  improvements  and  cultivation  of  the  land ; and  he  is  more 
able  to  purchase  the  new  kinds  of  seed  and  improved  implements,  and  to  adopt  the  beneficial 
plans  and  systems  that  are  constantly  being  introduced. 

An  increased  demand  for  labour  may  be  expected  in  this  barony,  to  be  created  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  mountain  land,  of  which  there  is  still  a large  quantity  unreclaimed,  of  a 
quality  similar  to  much  that  has  latterly  been  enclosed  and  tilled.  The  drainage  required  on 
the  richest  land,  which  would  certainly  repay  the  expense,  will  employ  a number  of  hands  for 
many  years  in  work,  that  may  also  be  called  new,  and  extra  of  all  the  present  demands  for 
labour.  The  regular  advance  and  improvement  in  everything  connected  with  agriculture, 
gives  strong  reason  to  expect  that  the  example  set  by  English  and  Scotch  farmers  in  draining 
their  lands  will  very  shortly  be  followed  in  all  parts  of  Ireland ; and  those  who  hold  land  that 
will  best  pay  the  expense,  as  is  the  case  in  the  rich  wet  grounds  in  this  barony,  will  probably 
be  the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  the  great  advantages  of  draining,  when  they  well  understand 
them.  An  improvement  may  also  be  expected  to  take  place  in  fences,  especially  in  erecting 
dry  stone  walls  in  greater  number  and  of  a more  substantial  construction  than  those  which 
have  hitherto  been  made,  and  this  must  also  be  done  by  mere  manual  work ; most  of  the  other 
improvements  in  the  agriculture  of  the  barony,  and  adopted  from  the  English  and  Scotch 
systems,  may  be  expected  to  lessen  rather  than  increase  the  quantity  of  labour  now  employed, 
and  especially  by  the  extended  use  of  the  plough,  as  spade  husbandry  is  yearly  going  more 
out  of  practice,  notwithstanding  the  very  low  price  of  wages. 
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Hitherto  the  population  appears  to  have  increased,  at  least,  as  rapidly  as  any  new  causes 
have  created  a fresh  demand  for  its  labour,  and  unless  a strong  stimulus  is  given  to  these 
improvements,  which  require  manual  work,  the  prospects  of  the  labourers  in  this  barony  are 
the  opposite  to  encouraging. 


In  this  barony  there  is  a wide  undulating  plain  of  land  of  the  first  quality,  bounded  on  two 
sides  by  high  mountains,  which  are  cultivated  in  many  parts  very  high  up  their  steep  sides. 
The  nature  of  the  hills  varies  from  deep  and  shallow  bog  to  brown  soil  lying  on  stone  or  clay. 
The  latter  kind  is  often  of  a moderate  depth  and  not  naturally  wet;  there  is  still  in  some  of 
the  hills  a large  extent  that,  is  cultivatable  and  has  not  yet  been  reclaimed,  but  in  every  part 
the  farmers  are  yearly  enclosing  and  bringing  new  pieces  into  tillage.  They  have  already 
tilled  much  land  that  would  in  Great  Britain  be  thought  too  steep  to  be  profitably  cultivated, 
and  if  lime  could  be  got  to  it  at  a reasonable  rate  might  be  converted  into  good  pasture,  by 
merely  spreading  that  manure  on  the  surface  of  the  dry  parts.  It  is  very  probable  that  lime- 
stone sand  or  gravel  would  have  a similar  effect.  The  general  course  with  this  wild  land  is 
to  pare  and  burn  the  sod,  and  grow  two  crops  of  potatoes  in  succession,  manuring  the  first 
with  lime,  or  fine  limestone  gravel,  and  the  second  with  farm-yard  dung.  One,  or  in  general 
two,  crops  of  oats  are  then  taken,  and  the  land  suffered  to  form  its  own  grass  sod,  to  remain  in 
pasture  for  some  years,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  farmer  for  tillage  ground.  This  single 
course  does  not  reduce  it  to  a state  of  great  exhaustion,  but  where  too  little  manure  has  been 
given,  or  more  than  two  crops  of  corn  taken,  the  weak  natural  sod  that  follows,  shows  that  the 
ground  has  been  over  cropped.  Inferior  land  that  has  never  been  tilled  will  bear  a first  very 
severe  course  of  cropping,  but  if  that  is  repeated  even  after  a few  years’  rest,  it.  will  be  left  in  a 
very  exhausted  state,  as  may  be  seen  in  some  of  this  land  that  has  been  reclaimed  several 
years,  and  gone  through  more  than  one  course  of  crops.  The  first  crop  of  potatoes  is  rarely 
so  good  as  the  second,  for  which  the  lime  or  gravel  has  had  more  time  to  act,  and  the  sod  that 
is  originally  full  of  roots  has  become  decayed  or  friable.  The  crops  of  oats  are  often  good. 
Where  the  land  is  wet  it  is  very,  imperfectly  drained  by  the  ditches  that  form  the  fences.  Lime 
costs  from  10s.  to  15s.  per  ton,  and  is  not  sufficiently  cheap  to  be  used  in  proper  quantities 
by  many  of  the  small  farmers  holding  20  or  30  acres,  who  are  the  principal  reclaimers  of  the 
wild  land.  They  very  frequently  cannot  afford  to  lay  on  above  40  or  50  barrels  per  acre, 
which  is  not  more  than  half  the  quantity  they  think  desirable.  Limestone  gravel  also  can 
only  be  procured  in  certain  places,  which  are  distant  some  miles  from  parts  of  the  hills,  and 
the  quantity  required  per  acre,  about  80  small  cart-loads,  sometimes  causes  insufficient 
quantities  of  it  to  be  laid  on  lands.  In  general,  proprietors  do  not  allow  gravel  to  be  dug  in 
their  pits,  except  by  their  own  tenants,  but  when  it  has  been  sold,  about  3 d.  a cart-load  is 
charged  for  it  when  dug.  It  is  considered  to  be  a most  useful  manure  on  the  mountain  land, 
which  lies  on  grit  stone,  or  a clayey  slate,  and  apparently,  like  lime,  prevents  the  original  wild 
grasses  from  springing  up  again  after  a course  of  crops  has  been  grown  on  it.  Both  this 
manure  and  lime  are  only  given  to  the  potato  crop,  and  are  dug  or  ploughed  in  before  the 
seed  is  planted ; one  or  the  other  must  be  applied  with  every  course  of  crops.  Potatoes  are 
chiefly  grown  in  beds,  and  the  soil  out  of  the  furrows  thrown  over  the  seed  with  a spade,  but 
the  practice  of  setting  them  in  drills  with  a plough  is  daily  coming  more  into  use.  A consi- 
derable part  of  the  newly  enclosed  land  is  more  or  less  wet  in  nature,  but  its  drainage  is 
entirely  trusted  to  the  ditches  by  the  fence  sides.  It  is  consequently  most  imperfectly  dried, 
and  some  of  it  remains  in  a very  wet  condition,  and  has  not  a fair  chance  given  to  it  of  growing 
crops  equal  to  what  it  is  capable  to  bear.  Stones  to  form  drains  are  nearly  always  close  at 
hand,  and  the  land  which  in  general  only  requires  shallorv  draining  could  be  laid  dry  at  a 
very  cheap  rate.  The  fences  to  enclose  this  reclaimed  land  are  very  insufficient;  they 
consist  of  single  or  double  ditches,  and  the  soil  is  too  shallow  and  sometimes  of  too  friable  a 
nature  to  allow  the  banks  to  be  made  of  a proper  height ; they  are  planted  on  the  top  with 
furze,  but  not  in  sufficient  thickness  to  add  much  to  their  strength ; where  each  side  of  the 
bank  as  well  as  the  top  has  a row  of  furze,  such  fences  may  almost  be  trusted  to  turn  any 
kind  of  stock.  In  most  parts  of  the  hills  there  are  stones  on  the  very  land  or  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  which  would  form  efficient  dry  stone  walls,  but  they  are  never  made  further  use  of  in 
fencing  than  to  face  in  an  imperfect  manner  the  earthen  banks.  In  Great  Britain,  this 
method  of  reclaiming  wild  land  would  be  considered  very  imperfect.  The  surface  on  the  thin 
soils  would  only  be  burned  where  it  could  not  otherwise  be  worked  w’ith  a plough ; one  crop 
of  turnips  or  potatoes  would  in  such  a case  be  taken,  but  oats  would  often  be  grown  as  the 
first  crop.  The  green  and  corn  crops  would  be  alternated,  and  not  two  of  each  grown  m 
succession  as  is  done  here,  and  the  land  would  be  laid  down  with  clover  or  grass  seeds,  and  a 
good  pasture  thus  procured  for  the  first  two  years,  during  which  the  land  nowr  gives  but  little 
grass ; and  care  would  be  taken  to  lay  the  land  down  in  good  heart. 

Lime  would  be  thought,  as  it  is  here,  a most  necessary  manure,  but  a farmer  would  not 
think  that  he  could  profitably  break  up  more  land  than  he  could  afford  to  manure  with  a 
sufficient,  quantity.  He  would  regard  all  lime  laid  on  in'  insufficient  quantities  as  in  a great 
measure  lost,  and  would  prefer  to  reclaim  land  at  a slower  rate,  and  manure  well  all  that  he 
took  in.  All  land  imperfectly  dry  would  also  be  drained  before  any  manure  was  put  on,  as  the 
strength  of  the  manure  would  be  considered  certain  to  be  soon  washed  away  and  wasted  on 

wet  land.  No  part  of  the  process  of  bringing  wild  land  into  cultivation  would  be  thought 

more  important  than  laying  it  perfectly  dry.  The  fences  would  be  made  stronger  in  every 
respect,  and  dry  stone  walls  erected  wherever  the  materials  could  be  got.  A landlord  ‘ in 
Great  Britain  would  not  like  to  let  his  wild  land  be  reclaimed  by  poor  tenants,  who  are  not 
able  to  purchase  sufficient  lime,  or  to  make  proper  fences  or  drains.  He  would  think  that  Ins 
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land  ran  a great  risk  of  being  injured  by  the  poverty  of  his  tenants  obliging  them  to  take  too 

nY  corn  crops  off  it  before  it  was  laid  down  in  grass,  or  to  put  it  through  a second  course 
of  cropping  before  it  had  had  sufficient  rest.  It  is  only  by  men  of  some  capital  and  agricultural 
knowledge  that  new  land  can  be  properly  enclosed  and  put  into  good  condition. 

The  unreclaimed  land  on  the  mountain  is  often  held  with  a quantity  of  low  ground,  or  by 
a few  stock  farmers,  and  is  pastured  by  young  cattle  and  a few  sheep.  The  cattle  are  chiefly 
intended  for  the  supply  of  the  dairies  in  the  neighbourhood ; this  would  be  considered  in 
Great  Britain  as  the  most  profitable  way  of  occupying  such  rough  coarse  ground. 

The  rich  low  land  of  the  barony  is  principally  occupied  by  dairy  farmers,  who  plough  no 
more  than  is  necessary  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  potatoes.  The  land  is  peculiarly  suited 
for  pasture  ground,  and  will  keep  a great  quantity  of  stock.  The  best  land  summers  at  least 
a heavy  cow  to  the  Irish  acre,  and,  on  average  farms,  two  acres  will  support  a cow  winter  and 
summer : much  of  the  richest  land  is  wet  with  rushes  and  flaggers  in  all  parts  of  the  fields, 
though  in  nearly  every  case  there  is  a good  fall  for  the  water.  It  is  surprising  that  no  more 
attention  has  been  heretofore  paid  to  draining  such  superior  land,  which  is  a part  of  a district 
that  from  its  value  and  richness  has  been  long  called  the  golden  vale. 

Latterly,  farmers  have  been  turning  their  attention  to  making  their  ground  dry,  but  very 
little  has  been  done  compared  to  what  is  required.  Sod  drains  are  nearly  the  only  sort  that 
have  been  laid,  and  from  the  tender  and  gravelly  nature  of  the  subsoil  they  frequently  give 
way.  There  is  a difficulty  in  many  parts  of  getting  stone  for  the  purpose,  but  the  value  of  the 
land  is  so  great  that  it  would  well  repay  the  carriage  of  stones  a few  miles,  which  is  quite  as 
much  as  would  be  necessary  in  any  case.  Sough  tiles  would  probably  be  the  cheapest  and 
most  convenient  material,  but  they  are  not  known  in  this  part  ot  the  country.  Very  few  beasts 
are  fed  on  this  great  extent  of  fine  pasture.  The  generality  of  farmers  consider  butter  making 
as  more  profitable,  and  only  feed  barren  cows,  or  others  that  are  unfit  for  the  dairy. 

There  are,  however,  a few  farmers  who  feed  a number  of  beasts  every  summer.  Some  sheep 
are  kept  on  every  farm,  but  more  on  the  feeding  than  on  the  dairy  land.  The  fences  are  of  a 
very  inferior  description ; they  are  the  common  single  and  double  ditches,  and  planted  in  a 
strao-o-lino-  manner  on  the  top  with  furze,  but  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  easily  penetrated 
by  water,  and  also  retains  it,  causes  both  frost  and  heavy  rains  to  be  frequently  making  breaches 
in  them,  and  moulding  them  away.  The  chief  part  of  the  grass  land  has  been  ploughed  in  its 
turn  within  a few  years,  and  the  richness  of  the  land  enables  it  immediately  to  form  a thick 
sod,  though  grass  seeds  are  very  rarely  indeed  sown  with  the  last  crop  of  corn.  Meadow 
ground  may  be  seen,  which,  from  the  thick  after  grass,  had  evidently  yielded  a large  crop  of 
hay,  and  had  been  ploughed  within  two  years,  and  no  grass  seed  sown  on  it.  The  course  of 
tillage  on  the  small  quantity  that  is  ploughed  is  excessively  severe,  but  apparently  almost  any 
liberties  may  be  taken  with  such  land  without  doina  it  serious  injury,  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  its  produce,  under  good  treatment,  would  be  superior  even  to  what  it  now  yields. 
When  broken  up  with  the  plough,  two  crops  of  potatoes  are  taken  in  succession  without  any 
manure,  and  followed  by  wheat,  and  a crop  or  two,  or  perhaps  three,  of  oats,  and  the  ground 
is  allowed  to  rest  and  form  its  own  sod,  or  not  unfrequently  it  is  put  through  another  course, 
taking  only  one  crop  of  potatoes  before  the  corn  crops,  and  giving  that  one  some  manure. 
Barley  is  sometimes  the  crop  succeeding  wheat.  All  these  crops  are  said  to  be  heavy,  and  the 
oats  and  barley  of  good  quality,  but  the  wheat  is  not  of  a fine  grain.  Such  rich  deep  soils,  in 
other  parts  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  produce  wheat  of  the  same  inferior  quality.  Some  farmers 
affirm  that  by  using  lime  the  quality  of  the  wheat  may  be  much  improved.  A large  propor- 
tion of  the  potatoes  that  are  growing  are  planted  by  labourers  for  their  own  consumption  on  ley 
ground,  which  tljey  take  from  the  farmers  at  £10  or  £T2  per  acre,  tilling  it  themselves  ; they 
pay  also  the  same  price  for  a second  crop  on  the  same  land,  which  is  expected  to  be  equal,  or 
often  superior,  in  burthen  to  the  first.  This  must  arise  from  the-  grass  sod,  on  which  the  first 
crop  is  planted,  being  of  too  solid  a nature  to  allow  potatoes  to  vegetate  freely ; and  the  second 
crop  may  also  have  some  advantage  from  the  sod  not  having  become  so  rotten  the  first  year 
as  to  have  yielded  up  all  its  strength  as  manure  to  the  first  crop.  If  labourers  take  stubble 
ground  as  potato  gardens,  and  put  their  own  manure  upon  it,  they  still  pay  a rent  of  some 
pounds  to  the  farmer.  In  most  other  parts  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  very  little  or  no  rent 
would  be  paid  for  unmanured  stubble  ground,  but  here  the  richness  of  the  land  probably 
enables  the  farmer  to  demand  it,  and  the  small  quantity  of  tillage  causes  the  labourer  to  be 
willing  to  pay  high  rent  to  obtain  potato  ground.  This  crop  is  in  general  planted  in  beds, 
the  ground  having  first  been  either  dug  or  ploughed,  but  where  farmers  do  not  let  out  the 
potato  ground,  but  plant  a crop  for  themselves,  they  frequently  set  the  seed  in  drills,  as  they 
find  that  the  same  quantity  of  manure  will  cover  more  ground,  and  the  produce  not  be 
lessened ; they  have  then,  also,  the  advantage  of  clearing  the  crop  with  the  plough.  The  land 
is  said  to  be  pretty  well  tilled  for  all  these  crops,  and  to  be  cross-ploughed  and  well  worked  for 
barley,  or  the  second  crop  of  oats.  Wheat  is  always  ploughed  in  on  land  that  has  just  been 
turned  over  in  getting  up  the  potatoes ; the  stubbles  show  that  the  corn  crops  are  frequently 
very  imperfectly  wed.  . . 

It  is  difficult  to  point  out  the  course  of  tillage  that  would  be  followed  in  Great  Britain  on 
such  land  as  this,  as  there  are  so  few,  if  any,  soils  of  similar  quality.  The  different  gentlemen 
who  farm  in  the  richest  parts  of  the  barony,  have  proved  by  their  practice  that  corn  may  be 
grown  on  ley  ground,  and  also  a succession  of  green  and  corn  corps  sown,  and  the  latter  still 
be  very  productive,  not  running  too  much  to  straw  from  the  over-richness  of  the  land  ; that 
point  being  set  at  rest,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  a succession  of  green  and  corn  crops 
would  keep  the  land  in  a more  equitable  state  of  strength,  and  render  it,  on  the  whole,  more 
productive.  In  Great  Britain,  a farmer  on  such  land  would  certainly  sow  clover  and  artificial 
grasses,  as  no  quality  of  soil  can  throw  up  a natural  crop  of  grass,  in  the  first  two  years,  equal 
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to  their  produce.  He  would  also  plant  his  potatoes  in  drills,  with  a plough  to  save  hand 
labour,  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  crop  more  perfectly  and  easily  free  from  weeds,  and  the 
weeding  of  his  com  crops  would  be  more  sufficiently  attended  to.  He  would  also  grow  some 
turnips  and  cabbages  for  his  milch  cows  and  stall-fed  beasts,  but  the  quantity  of  grass  which 
the  pastures  throw  up  in  the  winter  renders  a large  supply  of  green  food  less  necessary 
than  on  inferior  soils.  The  manures  used  in  the  barony  are  farm-yard  dung,  lime,  and  lime- 
stone gravel ; much  less  manure  is  made  in  the  farm-yards  than  might  be  expected  from  the 
quantity  of  stock  that  is  kept,  in  consequence  of  the  cattle  not  being  tied  up  or  generally  con- 
fined in  a yard  during  the  winter.  The  farmers  universally  prefer  that  even  their  milch  cows 
should  keep  out  night  and  day  during  the  winter  on  the  rich  grass  land  whenever  the  weather 
is  open.  No  dairyman  in  Great  Britain  would  think  this  proper  treatment  of  his  milch  cows- 
he  would  certainly  tie  them  up  at  night  during  all  the  winter  months.  Those  who  stall-feed 
cattle  here,  acknowledge  that  their  beasts  fatten  more  quickly  when  tied  up  in  the  winter,  but 
the  same  farmers  still  have  their  dairy  cows  out.  Lime  is  burned  in  many  parts  of  the  barony, 
and  always  with  culm,  except  near  some  of  the  bogs  on  the  mountains ; its  price,  at  10s.  to  15$, 
per  toil  at  the  kilns,  is  too  high  for  it  to  be  very  extensively  used,  but  the  rich  low  land  that  is 
chiefly  in  grass  requires  so  little  manure,  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  suffer  from  the  dearness 
of  lime. 

The  mountain  soils  would  be  much  benefited  if  lime  were  cheaper,  and  nearer  to  some  of 
the  new  land  that  has  been  reclaimed.  Limestone  sand  or  gravel  has  only  lately  been  much 
used  as  a manure;  it  is  found  in  several  places  in  beds,  some  feet  thick,  lying  immediately 
under  the  surface,  and,  judging  from  the  strata  of  the  country,  it  probably  exists  in  many  parts 
where  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  The  large  quantity  of  80  small  cart-loads  is  laid  on  an 
acre,  but  it  is  principally  used  on  the  slaty  or  gritstone  mountain  land,  on  which  it  usefully 
acts,  both  as  a calcarious  manure,  and  by  mechanically  consolidating  the  peaty  soils,  and 
lightening  the  sodden  land. 

The  fences  in  the  barony  are  single  and  double  ditches,  sometimes  faced  with  stone,  or 
planted  on  the  top  with  furze  in  a very  straggling  inefficient,  manner ; on  the  lowest  and  wet 
land,  the  trenches  that  are  full  of  water  assist  the  poor  fences  materially,  but  no  English 
farmer,  if  he  could  prevent  it,  would  keep  the  water  in  his  ditches  almost  on  a level  with  the 
sod  of  the  field,  for  the  purpose  of  thereby  adding  to  the  strength  of  his  fence.  Throughoutthe 
barony  the  fences  are  very  bad,  and  frequently  a great  deal  of  land  is  wasted  by  the  old 
ditches,  which  are  several  yards  broad,  and  yet  make  no  sufficient  fence ; the  rich  nature  of 
the  soil  prevents  the  banks  from  standing  against  weather  and  frost.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
improvement  an  English  or  Scotch  farmer  would  make  in  these  fences  ; he  would,  no  doubt, 
take  every  advantage  of  the  neighbourhood  of  stone  to  erect  dry  stone  walls,  but,  in  a district 
where  fuel  is  so  scarce,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  impossible  to  keep  up  quick  fences,  from  being 
ruined  by  the  pilfering  for  fire-wood ; probably  the  easiest  method  of  improving  the  fences 
would  be  to  plant  both  the  tops  and  sides  in  several  lines  with  furze,  as  is  done  in  other  parts 
of  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  so  the  whole  mass  would  form  a strong  fence,  while  the  roots 
would,  in  some  degree,  prevent  the  banks  from  yielding  to  the  weather.  Labour  is  at  the 
usual  low  price  of  8d.  per  day,  and  there  is  in  every  season,  except  harvest,  and  for  a short 
time  in  spring,  a great  superabundance  of  men  to  be  hired ; the  number  of  labourers  employed 
by  the  farmers  much  exceeds  what  is  required  on  the  same  extent  of  land  in  Great  Britain,  as 
is  the  case  universally  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  It  is  difficult  to  point  out  any  particular  farms 
on  which  a certain  number  of  men  are  said  to  be  employed  on  any  stated  quantity  of  tillage 
land,  as  there  are  no  farmers  in  this  district  who  plough  largely,  but  from  the  accounts  given 
by  several  occupiers  of  mixed  farms,  the  labourers  employed  cannot  be  far  from  one  man  to 
every  seven  statute  acres  ploughed,  and  one  to  every  25  or  30  acres  in  grass ; this  is  very  con- 
siderably more  than  are  required  on  land  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  labour  on  ploughed  land 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  from  12  to  20  acres  each  man.  It  would  require  a 
jmost  intimate  acquaintance  with  both  countries  to  point,  out  accurately  how  the  extra  labour  is 
used  in  Ireland.  More  work  is  certainly  done  there  with  the  spade.  Oats  and  barley  are 
always  shorn  in  place  of  being  mowed.  Wheat  is  also  often  threshed  with  the  hand  against 
a plank  or  stone,  instead  of  by  a flail.  The  labourer  is  probably  absent  more  days  cultivating 
his  own  potatoes  and  cutting  his  turf,  but  there  must  be  set  against  this  lost  time  the  quantity 
of  tilled  con  acre  land,  which  is  reckoned  in  the  farmer’s  ground,  but  is,  in  reality,  principally 
worked  by  men  who  are  labouring  for  themselves.  More  potatoes  are  also  grown,  and  that  crop 
requires  more  labour  than  any  other,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  not.  done  by  the  farmer. 
Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  difference  is 
occasioned  by  one  or  both  of  these  causes,  either  that  the  labour  is  here  applied  with  less  skill 
and  management,  or  that  the  labourer  works  much  less  diligently.  A comparison  of  the  horse- 
labour  used  on  land  here  and  in  Great  Britain,  could  not  be  made  with  any  accuracy  in  a dis- 
trict where  there  is  so  small  a proportion  of  tillage  ground. 

, Stock  of  all  description  is  of  a useful  sort  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  wanted..  Cattle 
are  used  principally  for  the  dairy ; there  is,  perhaps,  more  room  for  improvement  in  this  than 
in  any  other  stock,  though  the  farmers  affirm  that  they  gain  nothing  in  milk  or  butter  by  a 
cross  with  any  English  breed,  and  that  their  own  cows  willingly  fatten  when  let  dry.  Then 
breed  is  the  long-horned  Irish  cow,  which  is  universally  said  to  be  a capital  milker,  but  its 
frame  and  carcass  are  not  so  heavy,  or  so  roomy,  or  broad,  as  the  English  kinds.  Many  of  the 
farmers  are  now  using  bulls  crossed  with  the  short-horned  breed,  as  they  can  get  a higher 
price  for  such  young  or  dry  stock.  They  mention  the  hardihood  of  the  Irish  cow  as  a reason 
for  their  preference  of  it,  but  no  breed  that  is  found  eligible  in  Great  Britain  ought  to  be 
rejected  as  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  live  on  this  land,  of  a finer  quality,  and  in  a milder 
climate  than  it  has  in  that  country.  The  heaviest  cattle  are  in  Great  Britain  always  to  be 
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f nd.  on  the  finest  and  lowest  land,  and  no  district  would  apparently  be  more  likely  to  let  Observations 
every  advantage  be  gained  by  the  farmer  which  large  fine  bred  cattle  can  give.  If  the  0N  TH®  Nature 
farmers  found  themselves  obliged  to  house  the  thinner  skinned  and  heavier  breed  in  winter,  'rATE  0F 

they  would  probably  be  gainers  by  being  forced  to  take  that  care  of  their  milch  cows.  1 gri  'ulture. 

The  sheep  are  a cross  of  the  Leicester  and  fatten  to  a heavy  weight  at  an  early  age,  and  yield  Munster. 
a large  fleece  of  long  wool.  The  pigs  are  also  of  a heavy  improved  kind,  and  appear  to  fatten  eounty  Limerick. 

to  a large  size  easily.  The  horses  are  very  fit  for  farmers’  use  on  loamy  land,  or  to  draw  good  

sized  loads  in  one-horse  carts.  Superior  saddle  horses  are  said  to  have  been  formei’ly  bred  in  w.  J.  Gisborne,  Esq. 

the  district,  and  though  that  trade  is  now  given  up,  many  marks  of  good  blood  may  be  seen  

in  the  common  light-boned  active  horses  of  the  country.  Bar.  Coshlea. 

The  agricultural  implements  have  undergone  some  improvement  in  late  years,  but  they  are 
hardly  equal  to  those  of  neighbouring  baronies,  where  the  greater  quantity  of  land  in  tillage 
renders  their  construction  of  more  importance  to  farmers.  A serviceable  wooden  plough 
drawn  by  a pair  of  horses,  is  commonly  used,  but  neither  so  light  or  so  well  formed  as  the 
iron  Scotch  plough  so  frequently  found  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  Double  harrows  are 
hardly  known,  and  the  single  heavy  instrument  used  can  only  do  its  work  at  the  loss  of  much 
draught  and  labour.  Seed  corn  cannot  be  so  properly  covered  by  it,  nor  land  so  regularly 
levelled  as  by  lighter  harrows  with  more  teeth.  Rollers  are  not  in  the  hands  of  common 
farmers ; they  would  be  very  useful  on  this  rich  clammy  soil,  but  there  is  too  little  tillage 
to  expect  that  each  farmer  should  possess  a complete  stock  of  implements.  The  use  of  rollers 
is,  however,  known,  and  their  gradual  introduction  may,  therefore,  be  expected.  There  are 
very  few  winnowing  machines  belonging  to  landholders,  but  a tradesman  at  Kilmallock  has 
several  which  he  lets  out  to  those  farmers  who  wish  to  hire  them ; but  corn  is,  in  general, 
winnowed  in  the  open  air.  The  common  country  carts  have  spoked  wheels  on  iron  axles,  and 
light  shallow  bodies  ; they  appear  very  suitable  to  carry  produce  to  market  and  for  all 
farming  purposes  that  can  be  conveniently  done  by  one  horse. 

Rents  have  not,  generally,  undergone  any  alteration  during  the  last  ten  years,  as  far  as  can 
be  judged  where  leases  are  so  universal,  though  some  proprietors  have  made  reductions  from 
10  to  25  per  cent.  Butter  being  the  staple  produce  of  the  barony,  the  farmers  have  felt  the 
depression  of  corn  less  than  most  other  landholders.  They  have  experienced,  in  common  with 
their  countrymen,  the  relief  of  7\  percent.,  which  was  occasioned  in  1826  by  the  change  of  the 
currency  from  Irish  to  English  coin  ; also  the  advantage  that  the  Tithe  Composition  Act  gave 
to  farmers  as  a body,  by  enabling  them  to  break  up  their  land,  if  they  wished,  without  in- 
curring any  new  taxes ; and  latterly  they  have  been  relieved  by  the  nonpayment  of  tithes. 

Irish  farmers  must  also  have  been  benefited  by  the  increased  and  rapid  intercourse  with 
England,  which  has  tended  to  make  the  prices  of  all  agricultural  produce  more  nearly  the 
same  in  both  countries,  though  the  constant  fall  in  produce  has  prevented  this  effect  from 
being  generally  acknowledged.  A clause  is  often  inserted  in  leases  to  prevent  above  a certain 
quantity  of  land  being  ploughed,  but  no  other  stipulations  are  made  to  enforce  any  particular 
treatment  of  land.  There  is  also  always  a clause  enabling  the  tenant  to  surrender  his  lease 
and  give  up  the  farm  at  his  option.  Landlords  in  Great  Britain  would  not  give  leases  on 
such  terms,  which  enable  the  tenants  to  take  every  advantage  which  rising  times  may  give 
them,  and  to  surrender  their  leases  when  they  become  unprofitable.  The  land  in  the  barony 
is  in  general  held  under  lease,  and  the  proprietors  show  no  disinclination  to  relet  on  lease  the 
lands  that  fall  into  their  possession.  There  are  few  marks  to  be  observed  of  superior  condition  in 
the  farms  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  tenants  having  leases  of  lands.  The  buildings  are 
not  superior  to  those  on  farms  of  the  same  size  held  at  will ; the  fences  are  hardly  equal ; an 
exception  must,  perhaps,  be  made  respecting  draining,  for  though  but  little  has  been  done, 
compared  with  what  is  wanted,  and  that  not  in  a very  lasting  manner,  yet  probably  no 
tenants  at  will  would  have  thought  it  advisable  to  lay  out  money  in  that  way.  No  other  agri- 
cultural work  offers  in  this  district  such  advantages  to  the  farmers  and  employment  to  the 
labourers  as  can  be  obtained  by  the  drainage  of  the  fine  land  that  is  yet  overgrown  with 
rushes  and  flaggers.  It  will  not,  probably,  afford  a greatly  increased  amount  of  constant 
work  to  the  labourers,  as  the  land  to  be  drained  is  not  likely  to  be  converted  to  tillage ; but 
in  some  degree  more  labour  will  be  required  by  enabling  even  grass  land  to  keep  more  stock. 

An  increased  demand  for  labour  may  be  also  expected  by  the  cultivation  of  the  mountain 
land,  which  is  now  regularly  going  on,  but  the  quantity  of  reclaimable  ground  in  most  parts 
of  the  hills  is  very  limited  compared  to  the  extent  of  steep  and  boggy  land  that  will  probably 
always  be  more  profitably  occupied  as  pasture ; though  judging  from  what  has  been  already 
done,  there  are  many  hundreds  of  acres  which,  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  will  be  added  lo 
the  cultivated  land. 


A large  part  of  the  barony  is  a rich  loam  of  some  depth,  lying  on  a rocky  limestone  sub-  County  Tipperary. 

stratum,  and  is  equally  adapted  to  tillage  or  pasture,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  now  is  under  

the  plough.  Bar.  Middlethird. 

The  quantity  of  bog  and  waste  land  in  the  barony  is  very  inconsiderable,  indeed  the  — 

scarcity  and  price  of  fuel  is  severely  felt  by  farmers  and  labourers  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
barony.  The  Bog  of  Allen  runs  along  the  northern  edge,  and  presents  an  inexhaustible 
supply  to  all  the  district  within  reach  of  it.  A large  proportion  of  the  occupiers  of  the  land 
are  farmers  of  a small  class,  holding  but  a few  acres,  and  unable,  through  want  both  of 
means  and  skill,  to  work  their  land  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Their  small  holdings  are 
kept  constantly  under  the  plough  while  the  land  will  produce  a crop  or  they  have  manure 
for  it,  and  pieces  of  their  land  are  left  to  nature  in  a most  exhausted  state.  Many  of 
those  who  till  several  acres  of  land  keep  no  cattle,  or  not  more  than  one  cow,  and  their 
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manure  is  consequently  rotten  straw  almost  without  animal  dung,  but  what  they  may  pick 
up  on  the  roads,  or  get  from  a neighbouring  town.  The  large  farmers  do  not  keep  cattle  at 
all  in  proportion  to  the  straw  they  get,  but  still  their  land  receives  better  usage,  and  gets 
more  manure,  than  that  of  the  small  landholder.  Their  ground  is  well  ploughed  and  tilled 
and  every  corner  carefully  made  productive. 

The  course  of  cropping  is  uniform  and  very  severe.  Potatoes,  wheat,  and  oats,  form  the 
series,  and  it  is  repeated  if  the  land  will  bear  it.  The  potatoes  are  manured,  or  perhaps 
limed;  they  are  still  generally  cultivated  by  the  spade,  and  set  in  beds,  called  lazy-beds' 
having  the  earth  out  of  the  trenches  thrown  over  the  manure,  which  is  spread  on  the  ground' 
and  the  seed  is  then  planted.  This  system  requires  more  manure  than  setting  potatoes  in 
drills  with  a plough,  which  is  every  year  becoming  more  common,  and  its  advantages  in 
saving  labour  and  manure,  and  its  superior  facilities  of  killing  the  weeds  among  the  crops 
when  growing,  are  becoming  more  known. 

The  general  opinion  appears  to  be  that  at  least  as  many  potatoes  are  produced  per  acre  set 
in  drill  by  the  plough  as  when  planted  by  the  spade  in  beds.  Very  bad  crops  of  either  corn  or 
potatoes  are  rare,  but  they  seldom  are  equal  to  what  might  be  expected  from  the  goodness  of 
the  lands.  All  accounts  agreed  that  the  land  of  the  barony  is  gradually  deteriorating  under 
this  system,  and  every  British  farmer  would  expect  that  it  would  do  so.  The  crops  are  all 
well  cleaned,  and  the  furrows  kept  open  to  let  off  the  top  water  when  the  land  is  sown  with 
wheat.  The  care  the  potatoes  receive  hinders  the  land  from  often  getting  foul ; still  fallowing 
is  sometimes  resorted  to,  though  perhaps  as  much  to  give  the  land  rest  as  to  clean  it  of  weeds. 
The  ploughing  of  the  fallows  is  very  much  neglected  till  they  are  covered  with  tall  weeds,  or  it 
has  become  necessary  to  plough  them  to  be  limed,  or  perhaps  even  to  be  sown : the  ground 
cannot  receive  much  of  the  benefit  to  be  expected  from  a fallow  that  is  so  neglected.  The 
roots  of  the  weeds,  are  very  imperfectly  killed,  and  their  seeds  must  often  be  left  in  land  that 
has  been  so  little  stirred ; nor  does  the  ground  get  the  rest  that  it  would  do  if  it  was  ploughed 
whenever  weeds  began  to  show  themselves.  The  frequency  of  the  potato  crop  must  produce 
great  exhaustion  in  the  land.  In  Great  Britain  they  are  supposed  to  leave  ground  in  a poorer 
state  than  any  other  green  crop,  besides  having  the  disadvantage  of  making-  less  manure:  in 
a field  that  has  been  sown  with  potatoes  and  turnips,  the  succeeding  crop  of  corn  will  always 
be  stronger  where  the  turnips  have  grown  : Irish  farmers  who  grow  turnips  acknowledge  the 
same  thing.  The  actual  necessity  of  growing  large  quantities  of  potatoes  for  the  support  of 
both  the  farmers  and  all  the  labouring  classes,  places  any  considerable  change  to  the  other 
green  crops  beyond  present  calculation ; but  as  potatoes  are  given  cattle  to  some  extent,  it  may 
reasonably  be  hoped  that  turnips  and  clover  will  gradually  be  grown  and  so  far  take  the  place 
of  potatoes,  when  farmers  are  convinced  they  will  answer  the  same  purpose  and  exhaust  the 
land  less.  Clover  is  just  beginning  to  be  sown  as  an  alternate  crop,  but  the  land  gets  no  rest 
or  opportunity  to  recover  itself  from  a succession  of  potato  and  corn  crops  under  the  system 
that  farmers  pursue  with  their  clover.  It  is  left  on  the  ground  only  one  year,  and  is  mown 
probably  twice  and  then  ploughed  in ; under  such  a system  the  land  will  get  poorer  than  if 
left  to  nature.  The  roots  of  clover  are  known  to  penetrate  and  divide  soil  in  a peculiar  degree, 
and  from  this  effect  a good  crop  of  corn  may  follow  the  first  sowing  of  clover  though  the  land 
has  had  no  rest ; but  the  succeeding  crops  would  be  poorer  in  consequence  of  the  fresh  par- 
ticles of  coil  having  exhausted  that  the  clover  roots  had  exposed  to  be  acted  on.  The 
after  crops  can  only  receive  benefit  from  clover  which  is  pastured  for  a year  or  two.  What- 
ever plant  is  mown  or  carried  off  the  land,  and  the  manure  it  makes  not  spread  on  the  same 
ground,  that  land  must  lose  strength  by  that  crop ; and  till  the  farmers  graze  the  clover 
during  the  major  part  of  the  time  the  land  is  seeded  with  it,  they  cannot  expect  the  ground  to 
obtain  new  power  from  it.  At  present  they  are  afraid  of  grazing  it,  and  of  their  cattle  being 
injured  by  over  filling  themselves  if  turned  into  a clover  field,  but  they  will  soon  learn  to  have 
it  eaten  before  it  gets  luxuriant  enough  to  do  mischief,  or  they  will  only  let  their  cattle  remain 
in  the  clover  for  a few  hours  together  till  the  enticing  novelty  of  its  taste  has  worn  away.  The 
farmers  are  tempted  to  mow  their  clover,  as  they  have  often  no  other  supply  of  hay.  It  is 
their  custom  to  purchase  the  growing  crops  of  low  meadow  ground,  but  having  such  an  abundance 
of  straw,  they  require,  in  general,  but  little  hay.  Manure  is  the  great  deficiency  and  want  of 
all  the  farmers,  and  this  chiefly  arises  from  the  quantity  of  ground  annually  set  with  potatoes. 
The  head-lands  are  frequently  mixed  up  with  lime  or  dung  and  spread  over  the  rest  of  the 
field,  The  old  earthern  banks  and  useless  fences  are  dug  down  and  mixed  up  in  the  same 
way ; even  stone-walls  are  sometimes  pulled  down  to  be  rebuilt,  when  the  good  soil  they  stand 
on  has  been  dug  up  and  carted  away  to  make  compost.  The  poor  people  injure  the  roads 
seriously  by  digging  the  deep  rich  soil  away  from  the  sides,  till  the  road  is  a mere  narrow 
ridge.  Everything  shows  the  extreme  want  there  is  of  manure  where  potatoes  and  corn  are 
extensively  grown,  and  no  ground  planted  expressly  to  feed  cattle  and  make  dung. 

In  this  barony  good  grass  land  with  an  old  turf,  was  frequently  pared  and  burned,  some 
years  ago,  to  grow  potatoes,  but  now  landlords  seldom  let  their  tenants  follow  such  a ruinous 
practice.  Old  turf  land  is  still  sometimes  dug  up  and  two  crops  of  potatoes  taken  off  it;  but 
the  general  feeling  among  farmers  is  not  to  break  up  pastures,  but  to  get  their  land  by  degrees 
into  grass  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  corn.  The  recent  introduction  of  clover  will  hasten 
the  change.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  alteration  will  be  very  gradual,  as  it  will  certainly 
lessen  the  demand  for  labour.  Most  of  the  improvements  in  agriculture  in  this  district  must 
be  expected  to  have  that  tendency.  Turnips  require  less  manual  work  than  potatoes;  every 
field  growing  clover  will  require  less  labour  than  if  bearing  a poor  crop  of  corn ; the  increas- 
ing system  of  setting  potatoes  with  the  plough  instead  of  the  spade  has  the  same  effect ; in  short, 
if  an  Irish  farmer  on  light  soil  employs  a man  to  every  eight  or  ten  statute  acres  ploughed, 
and  an  English  farmer  only  employs  one  man  to  every  10  or  15,  or  sometimes  only  every 
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20  acres,  the  introduction  of  the  latter  improved  systems  must  lessen  the  number  of  labourers 
required  by  an  Irish  farmer.  To  this  must  be  added  the  desire  of  all  landowners  to  increase 
the  size  of  their  farms,  and  the  work  of  a moderate-sized  farm  is  certainly  done  with  less 
manual  labour  than  if  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a number  of  cottier  tenants,  who  have  neither 
good  implements  nor  skill.  If  the  produce  can  be  very  largely  increased,  the  labour  that  is 
displaced  by  such  alterations  will  be  required  in  the  management  of  the  increased  produce, 
but  experience  can  only  prove  the  ratio  these  two  quantities  will  bear  to  each  other. 

In  mere  agricultural  works  there  appears  to  be  no  hope  of  employing  more  labour  than  is 
at  present  required.  There  is  no  great  extent  of  land  in  the  barony  that  requires  draining, 
nor  much  new  land  capable  of  being  brought  into  cultivation.  The  roads  also  are  supposed  to 
be  convenient,  and  in  sufficient  number  for  agricultural  purposes.  If  there  was  more  capital, 
lime,  which  is  at  prices  not  very  high,  but  varying  according  to  its  distance,  would  be  much 
more  extensively  used,  and  give  an  increase  of  employment  in  that  respect.  In  Great  Britain 
lan'd  of  this  quality  would  be  easily  kept  in  high  condition;  if  it  were  ploughed  it  would  be 
sown  with  alternate  green  crops  and  corn,  and  the  clover  would  be  grazed  two  or  perhaps 
three  yearn.  The  stiffest  soils  might  occasionally  require  summer  fallowing,  and  would  be 
then  limed,  as  is  at  present  done.  The  principal  improvements  British  farmers  would  intro- 
duce are,  turnips  in  the  place  of  potatoes  to  a considerable  extent,  and  a good  pasture  of 
clover  instead  of  the  poor  grasses  the  ground  naturally  throws  up  when  left  to  rest.  The 
corn  crops  would  be  considerably  heavier  under  this  course.  They  would  also  brine-  a 
much  larger  stock  of  cattle  to  consume  these  green  crops ; and,  if  the  ground  is  not  of°too 
deep  a nature  in  this  wet  climate,  they  would  feed  the  turnips  off  the  ground  with  sheep ; fal- 
lows would  be  better  worked,  and  the  ground  tilled  with  less  labour.  The  farmers  m the 
barony  affirm  that  they  employ  a man  to  every  eight  or  ten  statute  acres  ploughed,  including 
harvest  work ; this  is  much  more  than  are  employed  on  similar  soils  in  England.  Probably 
the  farmer  there  does  his  work  less  by  hand-labour,  and  the  labourer  also  works  harder  and 
does  considerably  more  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  rate  of  labour  is  very  low,  not  exceeding  8 d.  a-day  the  year  round,  and  1(M  with  food 
during  the  harvest.  It  is  not  surprising  that  at  this  price  so  much  field  work  is  done  with  the 
spade.  There  cannot  be  nearly  the  same  degree  of  advantage  in  using  ploughs  to  save 
labour  as  in  Great  Britain,  where  wages  are  nearly  three  times  as  high.  The  Irish  labourers 
appear  to  work  less  steadily,  and  to  require  also  more  constant  overlooking  to  get  the  work 
done  well.  When  they  have  task-work  they  labour  hard,  but  that  has  been  so  little  the 
custom  that  they  have  not  had  opportunities  or  inducements  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  different  kinds  of  work,  and  they  appear  afraid  of  engaging  such  bargains  From 
the  number  of  men  per  acre  employed  on  tillage  land  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  consider- 
ably less  work  is  done  by  each  man  in  12  months  than  in  Great  Britain. 

The  system  of  con  acre  is  a considerable  feature  in  the  tillage  of  this  and  of  most  other 
baronies ; it  does  not  in  reality  increase  the  breadth  of  ground  set  with  potatoes  as  its  prin 
cipal  object  is  to  enable  the  labourer  to  use  his  own  and  his  family’s  work  in  producing 
potatoes  for  himself,  and  thus  he  can  afford  to  pay  a high  rent  for  the  around  It  is  no 
doubt,  an  effect  of  the  system  of  letting  land  in  very  small  farms.  The  name  of  “ con  acre” 
is  applied  to  land  which  a farmer  ploughs  and  manures,  and  then  lets  to  labourers  who 
plant  their  own  potatoes,  and  do  all  the  work  that  the  crop  requires  while  it  is  growiiur 
i here  is  no  disadvantage  to  the  land  in  the  labourer’s  potatoes  being;  grown  on  this  svstem" 
The  ground  is  probably  ploughed  and  manured  at  less  expense  by  the  farmer  than  could  be 
done  by  the  labourer,  and  the  latter  weeds  and  tills  with  the  greatest  care  this  °round  that 
ne  rents  at  a high  rate  for  only  one  year,  his  interest  requiring  that  he  shoulcf  take  everv 
means  to  have  a large  crop  A great  extent  of  potato  ground  is  let  in  this  way  to  labourers 
and  others  at  from  £4  to  £6  a statute  acre.  Some  potatoes  are  also  set  in  ground  given 
l vn  te,  rtlab°UrrS  W1°  bnng  th™  °Wn  manure  t0  a farmer’s  land.  Great  pains  are  taken 
y the  cottagers  to  get  manure.  They  collect  weeds  and  get  soil  for  that  purpose  wherever 
in^r  hey,Tm,t0  atfend,  \°  the  quantity  of  the  manure,  from  the  necessity  of  cover- 
inD  with  it  as  much  land  as  possible,  rather  than  to  the  quality.  Thev  are  much  less  careful 
t»  co!  ec,  the  clung  dropped  on  the  road  than  the  cottagL  i/oreat  iLta^e!  tvhosf  eMh 
*&£££*’  gf  hefnf  lfc  35  so™.  as  il  falls  t0  the  ground.  The  manure  made  by 
ThV™,  P g !S  ra  f°  !°St’  38  lfc  13  left  at  larse  t0  wander  about  the  roads  to  get  crass 
°ft,he  b,ai'°7  vquirr  Uttle  ^ention : it  is  small  in  quantity,  and’  pas-' 
infoof  ;/ j y_  ws.  and  a few  feeding  beasts.  Thistles  and  the  common  rag-weed  quite 


nnrl  . " r “‘w  ““‘"-y  «ca>-‘'oy  them.  The  quality  of  the  pasture  is  very  o-ood 

d keeps  about  an  equal  quantity  of  stock  as  the  feeding  land  of  fair  qualify  in  England  ’ 
the  ™TS  Pr?dace  cr°Ps.  of  hay  which  are  heavier  than  would  be  found  on  ground  of 
the  »»  ?oodness  la  Great  Britain.  This  is  caused  principally  by  the  late  season  at  which 
and  « • ls  mown>  but  that  will  hardly  account  for  the  very  abundant  crops.  This  warm 
earned  Cllm,atG  13  Vel'y  favourable  to  the  production  of  a large  quantity  of  grass,  and 
mstnrA  i e,meadows  t0  appear  of  a quality  superior  perhaps  to  the  reality.  The  same  ground 
Lne  ,V  tldrin0t  !Ceep  a Sreater  stock  Per  acre  than  it  would  in  England,  and  this  makes  it 
u^ll  nnf  th°Ugh  more  &rass  IS  thrown  up  by  the  land,  yet,  from  its  succulent  nature,  it 
, suPport  or  fatten  more  cattle  than  a smaller  quantity  of  the  drier  grass  on  Enclish 
stanT^'ll  K farmer  would  consider  the  hay  here  to  be  very  much  overgrownr  It 

nearl  ^ ' u°P  is  °ne  universal  dead  brown.  It  is  not  generally  cut  till  August,  which  is 
snffcXf  tmonth  ,latei£  allowing  for  some  difference  of  climate  and  seasons,  than  it  would  be 
hav  nrm!°  Great  Bntain-  The  farmers  do  not  appear  to  consider  that  overgrown 

y ppioaches  the  nature  of  straw,  and  that  a smaller  quantity  of  it  cut  vouno- will  keep 
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the  same  number  of  cattle  and  leave  a greater  growth  of  aftergrass.  The  hay  is  left  on  the 
ground  many  days  after  it  is  mown,  before  it  is  thought  to  be  sufficiently  dry  to  be  put  toge- 
ther. Very 'little  labour  is  bestowed  in  throwing  it  about  and  opening  it  to  the  air  and  sun, 
and  endeavouring  to  get  it  dry  in  a short  time,  that  its  qualities  may  not  be  injured  and  its 
colour  lost  by  a long  exposure  to  the  weather  ; when  very  partially  dried  it  is  put  together 
into  small  cocks  to  remain  for  a day  or  two,  and  then  thrown  about  for  a few  hours,  and  again 
made  up  into  cocks.  The  hay  is  rather  made  by  a series  of  gentle  fermentations  than  by 
dry  in  o-  the  grass  in  the  sun  and  air.  When  it  has  become  brown  and  crisp  under  this  pro- 
cess it  is  put  into  small  stacks  in  the  field,  to  remain  in  them  some  weeks,  and  lose  its  power 
of  heatino-,  before  it  is  thought  safe  to  make  it  into  a large  rick.  This  latter  operation  is  cus- 
tomary in  some  parts  of  England  and  Scotland ; and  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  well- 
informed  large  farmers  of  those  countries,  who  practise  a system  so  different  from  the  one 
common  in  England,  of  carrying  the  hay  immediately  from  the  field  to  a large  rick,  have 
found  by  experience  that  in  certain  climates  it  is  necessary  to  give  their  hay  more  time  before 
it  is  put  together  in  large  quantities. 

There  is  not  much  wet  or  clayey  ground  in  the  barony.  In  the  bottoms  there  are  meadows 
imperfectly  drained  by  open  ditches,  and  on  the  higher  ground  there  is  some  stiff  soil  that 
would  be  benefited  by  underdraining ; but  its  quality  is  only  moderate,  and  perhaps  would 
not  repay  much  expense.  The  rich  low  land  might  be  drained  at  any  necessary  cost  with  a 
certainty  of  remuneration.  However,  the  quantity  of  both  these  sorts  of  land  is  so  small, 
compared  to  the  extent  of  the  barony,  'that  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  improvement 
they  are  capable  of  or  the  employment  they  are  likely  to  afford.  If  turnips  are  ever  exten- 
sively introduced  it  may  be  found  profitable  to  lay  drains  in  much  ol  the  ground  that  is  now 
sufficiently  dry  in  the  summer,  to  enable  the  tarmer  to  eat  his  turnips  off  the  land  with 
sheep  when  it  is  soaked  with  rain  in  the  winter  months.  In  some  parts  of  Great  Britain  this 
object  has  been  regarded  as  an  important  advantage  of  making  land  perfectly  dry  in  all 

The  fences  are  single  and  double  ditches,  and  not  at  all  sufficient  to  restrain  cattle;  but 
the  population  is  so  dense  that  the  little  stock  which  is  kept  in  the  few  pasture  fields  that  are 
surrounded  by  tillage  do  not  ever  cause  much  damage  before  they  are  perceived  and  driven 
back  to  their  own  ground. 

The  stock  of  all  kinds  kept  in  the  barony  is  very  good.  The  cattle  are  of  the  Limerick 
breed,  and  answer  well  as  milch  cows,  and  the  little  butter  that  is  made  is  of  good  quality ; 
the  cows  yield  from  1-J  to  1£  cwt.  each.  When  they  get  old,  or  are  accidentally  dry,  they 
are  fattened,  and  make  heavy  beasts,  weighing  from  to  6 cwt.  They  have  been  crossed, 
by  some  farmers,  with  short-horned  English  bulls  brought  into  the  country  by  gentlemen, 
but  the  native  cow  is  preferred  by  the  majority.  It  is  supposed  to  give  an  equal  quantity  of 
butter,  though  perhaps  less  milk,  and  to  be  more  hardy.  The  sheep  are  in  general  a cross 
of  the  Leicester,  and  large,  well-made  animals.  They  are  not  kept  in  any  considerable 
numbers ; some  small  farmers  keep  two  or  three  for  the  sake  of  the  w'ool,  and  those  who  have 
dairies  mix  some  sheep  in  their  pastures  with  the  horned  stock.  The  horses  are  of  an  active, 
light-boned  sort,  very  useful  for  all  farming  purposes,  and  to  draw  light  loads  in  single-horse 
carts.  The  improved  breed  of  pigs  is  general  throughout  the  barony,  and,  though  they  are 
not  quite  equal  to  the  sort  common  in  England,  yet  they  are  very  useful  animals,  and  are  said 
to  be  improving  yearly. 

The  small  quantity  of  stock  that  is  kept  causes  farm-yard  manure  to  be  scarce  among  all 
landholders.  Lime  is  the  only  artificial  manure  that  is  much  used  ; it  is  burnt  with  culm,  or 
small  coal,  that  is  got  from  the  collieries  within  the  county,  and  at  some  miles  distant  from  the 
boundaries  of  the  barony.  At  present  the  price  of  culm  is  so  high  that  lime  cannot  be  burnt 
at  a cheap  rate,  though  the  stone  in  all  parts  of  the  barony  lies  conveniently  near  the  surface. 
If  the  consumption  of  culm  for  this  purpose  should  considerably  increase,  it  would  probably 
produce  a proportionate  fall  in  its  price,  which  would  be  a great  assistance,  especially  to  the 
poorer  class  of  farmers.  If  any  number  of  cattle  were  kept  by  the  tillage  farmers  this  rich 
soil  would  require  no  foreign  manure,  except  lime,  to  keep  it  in  perfect  condition. 

The  low  prices  of  corn  have  produced  a strong'  feeling  among  the  large  farmers  to  turn 
more  of  their  land  into  pasture ; at  present  that  has  not  been  done  to  any  great  extent,  but 
there  is  every  probability  that,  if  the  prices  of  corn  do  not  rise,  a considerable  change  will  take 
place  in  the  proportions  which  ploughed  and  tillage  ground  now  bear  to  each  other. 

The  agricultural  implements  in  the  barony  have  undergone  a great  change  within  a few 
years.  Some  gentlemen  introduced  improved  ploughs  and  harrows  from  England;  and  the 
Scotch  steward  of  one  of  them  brought  with  him  the  instruments  much  approved  of  in  his 
country.  They  have  now  been  generally  adopted,  and  the  old-fashioned  plough;  without  a 
mould-board  and  a very  broad  sole,  is  rarely  to  be  seen  in  use.  An  iron  plough,  after  the 
Scotch  make,  is  used  by  both  farmers.  The  harrows  are  not  so  well  made,  and  are  seldom 
double,  but  they  do  their  work  efficiently  on  this  friable  soil.  Rollers  are  getting  more  com- 
mon every  year,  and  the  farmers  borrow  both  those  and  harrows  from  one  another,  so  t a 
their  land  does  not  often  suffer  from  the  want  of  such  implements.  The  carts  are  of  a cheap 
construction,  with  good  iron  axles,  small  narrow  wheels,  and  very  low  sides;  timber  is  use  as 
sparingly  as  possible  about  the  bodies,  and  the  sides  are  always  formed  of  rails,  and  some 
times  the  bottoms.  These  narrow  wheels  must  be  inconvenient  and  injurious  in  c“a^rin? 
manure  on  deep  land  when  the  season  is  wet ; they  are  only  suitable  to  carry  a sma  oa 
drawn  by  one  horse,  and  there  may  be  some  loss  of  time  and  power  in  fixing  some  in  s 
loading  on  carts  with  such  low  sides;  but  no  great  inconvenience  is  apparent. 

The  plough  is  always  now  made  use  of  to  cultivate  every  crop,  except  the  potatoes  0 
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smaller  farmers ; but  among  them  the.  spade  is  less  used  for  this  purpose  every  year.  Corn 
is  threshed  with  a flail  as  in  England,  except  where  the  straw  is  wanted  for  thatch ; it  is  then 
often  knocked  out  against  a board  with  the  hand,  that  the  straw  may  not  be  broken. 

The  land  in  this  barony  is  chiefly  held  by  tenants  at  will,  and  the  leases  that  are  daily 
expiring  are  not  renewed.  The  landlords  apparently  fear  an  extension  of  the  evils  caused  by 
the  great  subdivision  of  land  into  small  farms,  which  has  taken  place  under  the  leases  granted 
30  or  40  years  ago.  Tenants  are  all  anxious  to  obtain  leases  if  they  can,  and  from  the  strong 
competition  for  land  after  the  highest  rent  they  can  hope  to  pay.  This  composition  is  no 
doubt  principally  caused  by  a great  population,  and  by  land  giving  nearly  the  only  means  of 
employing  time  and  money.  Under  these  circumstances  rents  must  be  high,  as  no  class  of 
men  taken  as  a body  will  accept  less  for  their  property  than  they  have  offered  to  them,  with 
a reasonable  hope  of  receiving  it.  It  is  consequently  generally  acknowledged  that  all  classes, 
of  farmers  in  Ireland  live  worse  than  men  of  an  equal  stamp  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  they 
have  less  money  to  spend  on  their  own  wants  and  comforts  after  their  landlord  and  other 
creditors  have  been  paid.  Their  poverty  is  also  shown  in  their  mode  of  paying  their  rents. 
A rent  day  is  not  fixed  as  in  Great  Britain,  but  after  certain  fairs  and  markets  the  landlord 
receives  his  rents  by  driblets,  as  the  tenant  disposes  of  his  produce.  The  same  feeling  caused 
by  their  connexion  and  community  of  interest  does  not  exist  between  landlord  and  tenant  to 
the  extent  it  does  in  England.  A tenant  under  lease  does  not  get  a renewal  of  it  a year  or 
two  before  it  would  expire,  or  feel  so  secure  that  his  landlord  will  not  dispossess  him,  or  what 
alteration  will  be  made  in  his  rent ; nor  do  tenants  apply  for  and  obtain  from  their  landlords 
such  frequent  assistance  in  various  ways  to  improve  their  farms  as  in  Great  Britain,  where  the 
tenants  often  pay  an  increased  rent,  for  the  allowances  their  landlords  make  them  towards  the 
expense  of  the  improvements.  This  partly  arises  from  the  little  attention  which  landlords 
pay  to  the  treatment  of  their  lands  by  the  tenant ; a farmer  here  ploughs  and  crops  his  land 
as  he  likes,  without  any  interference  by  the  landlord,  and  the  general  understanding  between 
them  is  that  if  the  tenant  pays  his  rent  he  may  treat  the  land  as  he  likes.  In  Great  Britain 
tenants  are  frequently  turned  out  of  their  farms,  because  they  do  not  cultivate  them  according 
to  the  wish  of  the  proprietor,  but  that  is  very  rarely  done  here.  There  are  landlords  who 
make  certain  allowances  for  fences,  repairs,  and  lime,  to  their  tenants,  and  require  some  atten- 
tion to  a course  of  crops ; but,  speaking  generally,  all  those  things  are  much  less  done  than 
in  Great  Britain.  Tenants  also  here  are  more  rarely  changed  than  in  England.  It  would  be 
much  more  easy  in  most  hundreds  in  English  counties  to  point  out  a score  of  farms  that  had 
changed  hands  within  a certain  time,  than  could  be  done  in  this  barony.  Too  frequent  causes 
of  tenants  being  changed  in  Great  Britain  are,  that  a landlord  does  not  like  his  tenant’s 
system  of  cultivation,  and  that  the  tenant  leaves  his  farm  because  he  thinks  the  rent  too  high; 
neither  of  these  causes  are  acted  on  here,  and  that  will  partly  account  for  the  few  farms  in 
any  parish  that  have  been  vacated  in  the  course  of  several  years.  No  farms  are  unable  to  be 
let  as  in  England,  because  too  much  is  asked  for  them,  nor  are  the  provincial  papers  so 
much  filled  at  certain  seasons  with  advertisements  of  farms  to  be  let.  This  proves  the  abun- 
dance of  tenants,  the  high  rents  they  are  willing  to  give,  and  how  seldom  tenants  are  dis- 
possessed, or  the  farmers  change  lands. 

Many  of  the  gentlemen  resident  in  the  barony  set  a good  example  by  cultivating  the  land 
they  hold  in  a superior  manner  to  the  neighbouring  farmers,  and  have  been  the  means  of 
introducing  new  and  better  implements  of  husbandry,  improved  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  latterly 
the  use  of  clover ; some  of  them  sow  turnips  to  a small  extent,  but  it  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  their  cultivation  may  increase,  at  least  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  potatoes  for  the 
use  of  cattle.  The  gentlemen  also  and  the  largest  farmers  crop  their  land  less  severely,  weed 
their  corn  and  potatoes  more  perfectly,  and  give  their  ground  longer  intervals  of  rest,  or,  what 
lias  the  same  result,  procure  more  manure  for  it.  It  is  by  following  the  improved  systems 
introduced  by  them  and  the  larger  farmers  that  alterations  for  the  better  among  the  occupiers 
of  the  land  of  the  barony  must  be  expected.  All  accounts  agree  that  a considerable  advance 
in  improved  agriculture  has  taken  place  within  a few  years.  The  common  farmers  wait  to 
see  the  result  of  the  new  systems  and  seed  that  are  tried  by  their  richer  neighbours,  and  adopt 
those  they  think  will  be  for  their  own  advantage ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  future 
they  will  advance  at  least  as  rapidly  as  they  have  hitherto  done. 


This  barony  contains  a large  mountainous  district,  with  a great  breadth  of  low  undulating 
giound,  extending  from  the  feet  of  the  hills  to  the  sea  coast.  The  mountains  have  generally 
a thin  black  soil  lying  on  a rock,  and  the  heath  and  poor  grass  that  is  on  them  afford  a very 
moderate  pasture  to  sheep  and  store  cattle ; the  lower  parts  of  the  hills,  and  others  where 
there  is  deeper  and  better  soil,  are  gradually  being  brought  into  cultivation  by  small  farmers 
holding  20  or  30  acres  of  ground.  Their  system  of  reclaiming  the  new  ground  is  very  imper- 
tect,  as  must  be  expected  from  agriculturists  of  their  class.  The  ground  is  first  pared  and 
burnt,  and  then  planted  with  potatoes,  which  are  followed  by  wheat,  one  or  more  crops  of 
oats,  and  with  the  last  sown  with  hay  seeds.  Very  little  lime  is  used  on  it,  and  no  care  taken 
to  lay  the  ground  down  in  grass,  before  it  is  exhausted.  Where  the  ground  is  wet  the  cus- 
tomary draining  by  open  ditches  is  very  inadequate  to  make  it  properly  dry.  The  fences  are 
either  very  poor  banks  and  ditches,  which  cannot  be  made  sufficiently  high  or  deep  in  this 
hin  soil,  or  they  are  formed  with  the  large  stones  that  have  been  collected  on  the  enclosed 
land,  and  piled  up  together  as  a fence,  in  a most  rude  and  inefficient  manner.  The  cattle  and 
sheep  on  the  barren  hills  could  not  be  kept  out  of  the  corn  fields  without  constant  care  and 
erdmg.  Some  wheat  is  grown  on  this  land,  but  it  appears  from  its  high  position,  and  the 
ature  of  its  soil,  to  be  more  adapted  to  oats  and  barley. 
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The  parts  of  the  hills  near  the  sea  coast  are  much  benefited  by  sea-sand  used  as  a manure 
for  the  corn  crops,  and  lime  is  not  very  distant  from  the  greater  part  of  the  range,  but  the 
tenants  are  of  too  poor  a class  to  avail  themselves  of  this  manure  to  the  desirable  extent. 

There  is  still  a great  quantity  of  land  capable  of  cultivation  that  has  not  been  reclaimed, 
but  large  tracts  of  the  hills  are  too  strong  to  be  profitably  brought  into  tillage.  An  English 
or  Scotch  proprietor  of  such  lands  would  think  it  quite  necessary  to  let  them  in  large  farms 
to  tenants  with  capital,  who  would  enclose  the  fields  with  good  stone  fences,  for  which  there  is 
every  facility,  and,  burning  the  land  as  seldom  as  possible,  would  grow  potatoes  or  turnips  and 
corn  for  no  longer  a course  than  would  be  required  to  destroy  the  original  wild  grasses.  Lime 
would  be  thought  a most  necessary  manure,  and  it  would  be  considered  a useless  expense  to 
■ enclose  land  without  also  laying  it  dry.  Many  landlords  would  prefer  making  their  tenants 
allowances  for  the  lime,  fencing,  and  draining  new  land  requires,  and  thus  ensure  that  the 
ground  should  receive  all  the  care  and  help  necessary ; and  in  this  case  tenants,  with  much 
less  capital,  would  be  available  for  such  a purpose. 

The  lower  ground  of  the  barony  is  chiefly  kept  in  tillage,  but  every  farmer  has  also  a dairy 
of  cows.  The  soil  is  a rich  loam,  lying  on  limestone  or  gravel,  and  well  suited  for  either 
tillage  or  pasture.  Farms  of  from  20  to  70  acres  are  a very  general  size,  and  about  half  the 
quantity  is  usually  under  the  plough.  When  ley  ground  is  broken  up  it  is  invariably  cropped 
with  potatoes,  followed  by  wheat  or  barley,  and  a second  crop  of  corn  is  taken  before  potatoes 
are  planted  again.  This  course  is  followed  till  the  land  is  more  or  less  exhausted,  and 
evidently  requires  rest. ; the  ground  is  ploughed  for  the  first  crop  of  potatoes,  and,  after  the 
ridges  have  been  somewhat  levelled  with  a spade,  the  seed  is  dibbled  in,  and  some  soil  from 
the  furrows  thrown  over  it.  When  the  plants  are  up,  from  four  to  eight  tons  of  lime  per 
statute  acre  are  spread  around  them,  and  covered  with  more  soil  out  of  the  furrows.  If  the 
potatoes  are  grown  on  stubble  ground,  farm  yard  manure  is  used  in  many  cases  instead  of 
lime.  The  practice  of  burning  the  sod  of  grass  land,  which  is  intended  for  potatoes,  is  not 
general  in  the  district.  The  landowners  endeavour  to  prevent  it,  and  most  farmers  acknow- 
ledge its  injurious  effects  on  all  round-tilled  ground : no  manure  is  given  to  a second  corn 
crop  when' two  are  grown  in  succession.  Near  the  coast  sea-weed  is  spread  on  the  stubbles, 
and  ploughed  in  the  winter,  as  a manure  for  potatoes  ; but  the  next,  corn  crop  ought  then  to 
be  assisted  with  some  lime,  or  with  sea-sand,  which  is  much  valued  as  a manure  on  all  the 
soils  of  the  barony.  It  can  be  procured  in  any  quantities  by  carts  at  low  water ; from  20  to 
50  tons  are  laid  on  a statute  acre,  and,  notwithstanding  its  bulk,  it  is  carried  many  miles 
inland.  Probably  poor  farmers,  who  have  not  money  or  credit  to  obtain  lime,  often  use  sea- 
sand  in  its  place,  at  a greater  real  cost,  as  they  can  get  it  by  their  own  labour.  The  quality 
of  the  wheat  grown,  both  after  lime  or  with  sea-sand,  is  very  good,  and  the  soil  is  also  very 
suitable  to  barley,  but  that  grain,  being  generally  grown  as  a second  corn  crop,  has  not  the 
advantages  of  tillage  and  manure  which  are  given  to  it  in  Great.  Britain.  Hay  seeds  are 
almost  universally  sown  with  the  last  corn  crop,  and  they  afford  a good  pasture  the  next 
year.  Clover  is  only  sown  in  small  quantities,  and  used  in  general  for  soiling,  but  the  use  of  it 
is  increasing,  and  some  of  the  better  farmers  pasture  it  with  their  dairy  cows ; a few  vetches 
are  also  grown  both  as  winter  and  spring  crops.  The  principal  alterations  an  English  farmer 
would  make  in  the  tillage  of  such  a district  are  an  increased  use  of  clover,  the  substitution  of 
turnips  for  potatoes  to  the  extent  they  are  grown  for  the  use  of  cattle,  an  interdiction  of  all 
second  crops  of  corn  in  succession,  and  the  custom  of  sowing  oats  or  wheat  on  the  ley  ground, 
or  clover  roots  instead  of  a crop  of  potatoes.  He  would  also  cultivate  his  potato  ground  with 
the  plough,  and  plant  the  seed  in  drills,  and  thus  save  much  hand  labour,  and  keep  his  crop 
more  easily  free  from  weeds. 

The  practice  of  growing  potatoes  on  ley  ground  can  have  been  only  introduced  by  the 
necessity  there  is  of  growing  such  frequent  crops  of  that  root  for  the  food  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  desire  to  make  the  sod  of  the  ley  ground  available  as  manure  for  that  puipose;  on 
every  other  consideration  the  hard  unbroken  nature  of  ley  ground  must  be  very  unfavourable 
to  the  growth  and  swelling  of  any  under-ground  root : this  is  shown  to  be  the  case  in  the  parts 
of  the  country  where  two  crops  of  potatoes  are  taken  of  ley  land  in  succession ; the  first  crop 
has  some  manure  laid  on  it,  yet,  notwithstanding  that  assistance,  the  second  crop  is  in  general 
the  better,  which  can  only  arise  from  the  hard  grass  sod  having  become  rotten,  and  the  land 
thus  more  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a fine  tilth. 

The  land  under  tillage  is  not  considered  to  be  deteriorating  in  quality  by  over-cropping, 
it  gets  frequent  intervals  of  rest,  from  the  proportion  of  it  that  is  regularly  turned  into  pas- 
ture, and,  near  the  coast,  the  large  quantity  of  sea-manure  that  is  brought  to  it  supports  it 
under  a succession  of  crops,  which  it  would  not  otherwise  bear. 

The  pasture  ground  has  commonly  been  laid  down  in  grass  within  a few  years,  and  is 
intended  to  be  again  broken  up  in  its  turn,  and  replaced  by  other  land  being  sown  with  grass 
seeds;  a thick  sod  is  quickly  formed,  and  makes  a good  cow  pasture  for  the  dairy  farmeis, 
who  occupy  all  the  grass  land.  This  district  is  not  so  much  pestered  by  the  common  dog- 
weed  and  thistles  overgrowing  the  pasture  fields  as  many  other  parts  of  the  South  of  Irelan  , 
but  on  the  gravelly  soils  the  stones  are  very  imperfectly  picked  off,  and,  when  laid  down  m 
grass,  have  the  pasture  much  injured  by  the  loose  stones  lying  on  the  surface,  and  even  y 
heaps  that  have  been  collected  together  and  not  carried  away.  Many  parts  of  the  grass  e s 
throw  up  rushes  when  they  have  been  a few  years  out  of  tillage,  and  farmers  are  induce  o 
plough  the  land  again  for  the  sake  of  killing  them,  when  the  only  efficient  means  of  doing  s 
would  be  to  drain  the  land  and  carry  away  the  water,  that  must  be  equally  injurious  o i 
condition  whether  under  grass  or  tillage.  .. 

The  principal  manures  made  use  of  in  the  district,  besides  farm-yard  dung,  are  lime,  s 
sand,  and  sea-weed. 
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The  first  can  be  procured  from  kilns  in  several  parts  of  the  barony  near  the  sea-coast,  or  on 
the  river  Suir,  a little  beyond  the  northern  extremity  of  it.  The  limestone  is  quarried  on  the 
spot  or  brought  by  water  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  burnt  with  English  culm  or  slack, 
and  the  lime  sold  at  the  moderate  price  of  8.s.  to  10s.  a ton.  It  is  used  extensively  on  the 
tillage  land,  and  in  making  composts  with  bog  earth,  and  any  soil  that  can  be  procured  from 
old  banks  or  ditches ; but  the  poorer  farmers  lay  a much  less  quantity  of  lime  on  their  land 
than  they  would  willingly  do  if  it  was  in  their  power  to  purchase  more.  Sea-sand  is  too 
bulky  and  heavy  a manure  to  be  carried  many  miles  inland,  but  as  it  can  be  obtained  without 
money  the  farmers  make  as  much  use  of  it  as  possible.  Like  lime,  it  is  used  with  every  second 
or  third  crop.  Any  quantity  of  it  can  be  procured  at  low  water  on  certain  parts  of  the  shore, 
which  is  formed  of  various  qualities,  containing  more  or  less  calcarious  matter.  From  30 
to  60  tons  is  a common  dressing  to  lay  on  a statute  acre.  Sea-weed  is  the  property  of  the 
rocky  shores  where  it  grows,  but  after  high  winds  considerable  quantities  drift  into  the  bays, 
and  any  one  is  allowed  to  carry  away  all  that  comes  on  certain  parts  of  the  strand.  The 
rocks  also  that  lie  beyond  low-water  mark  are  common  property,  and  the  weed  is  cut  from 
them  with  long  hooks,  and  carried  away  in  boats.  A thin  dressing  of  from  six  to  eight  tons 
a statute  acre  is  used  for  potatoes,  and,  though  it  does  not  benefit  the  succeeding  corn  crop, 
the  greatest  avidity  is  shown  to  obtain  this  cheap  and  light  manure,  and  the  supply  is  always 
much  below  what  would  be  made  use  of  if  it  could  be  procured. 

There  is  less  manure  collected  by  labourers  in  this  barony  than  in  other  districts.  This  is 
probably  caused  by  the  more  general  employment.,  leaving  them  less  idle  time,  and  perhaps 
by  a greater  scarcity  of  large  wild  plants  and  weeds  on  the  lower  grounds,  and  the  greater 
distance  of  the  bogs  where  soil  for  compost  might  be  procured.  Near  the  coast  a consider- 
able  quantity  of  sea-weed  is  collected  by  labourers,  and  spread  on  dairy  ground  to  grow  their 
potatoes.  The  common  rent  for  land  so  manured  is  £3  or  £4  a statute  acre.  A small  rent 
is  paid  by  labourers  for  dairy  ground,  which  they  help  with  the  other  manure  they  collect ; 
and  about  £6  a statute  acre  is  paid  for  ley  ground,  the  farmer  giving  from  five  to  eight  tons 
of  lime  per  acre. 

The  general  fences  of  the  barony  are  single  or  double  ditches.  On  the  lower  grounds, 
where  the  soil  is  deep,  the  banks  are  made  high,  with  the  sides  and  tops  well  planted  with 
furze,  and  faced  to  some  height  with  the  stones  that  are  picked  off  the  tillage  land,  and  are 
thus  made  into  as  efficient  fences  as  their  nature  will  allow,  though  not  nearly  equal  to  the 
general  fences  in  Great  Britain ; dry  stone  walls  would  be  there  erected  in  the  greater  part  of 
a like  district,  where  there  are  such  facilities  of  getting  stone. 

There  are  large  tracts  of  wet  land  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  barony,  where  the  soil  is  of  very 
good  quality,  which  might  be  drained  with  a certainty  that  the  expense  would  be  amply 
repaid  ; there  is  also  a considerable  extent  of  shallow  bog,  that  might  be  laid  dry  at  a small 
expense ; stone  to  form  the  drains  is  commonly  to  be  procured  at  a short  distance,  and  lime, 
which  is  found  to  be  so  useful  a manure  on  boggy  soils,  is  at  a reasonable  expense.  Many 
parts,  also,  where  the  land  is  cultivated,  are  not  thoroughly  dry,  and  in  wet  seasons  the 
tillage  of  them  must  be  impeded'  or  rendered  imperfect  by  the  unsoundness  of  the  ground. 
In  Great  Britain  it  would  be  thought  very  unprofitable  to  till  land  that  was  so  partially  dry. 
The  hay  off  the  many  wet,  undrained  meadows  would  be  little  valued  by  an  English  farmer 
for  any  description  of  stock,  and  both  they  and  the  coarse  rich  pastures  would  be  under- 
drained as  the  first  improvement. 

The  old  Irish  cow  is  the  standard  breed  in  the  district,  and  is  now  crossed  with  half-bred 
English  bulls  by  the  dairy  farmers.  They  do  not  consider  that  they  gain  any  advantage  in 
the  quantity  of  butter  which  the  crossed  stock  yields,  but  the  animal  is  larger  and  more  inclined 
to  fatten  when  it  becomes  dry  or  unfit  for  the  dairy. 

There  is  a great  want  of  out-buildings  for  cattle  in  the  winter,  and  the  dairy  cows  are  not 
unfrequently  left  unhoused  a great  part  of  the  cold  weather. 

There  is  said  to  be  some  improvement  in  this  respect,  but  no  dairy  farmer  in  Great  Britain 
would  hold  land  where  he  had  not  more  housing  for  his  milch  cows,  and  more  cover  also  for 
his  young  stock. 

The  sheep  kept  in  the  lower  grounds  are  a cross  of  the  Leicester,  which  get  to  a good  weight 
at  an  early  age,  and  yield  a large  fleece  of  wool.  The  pigs  are  of  a thick  improved  kind,  and 
nearly  equal  to  the  sorts  generally  fed  as  bacon  hogs  in  Great  Britain.  The  horses  are  superior 
in  most  points  to  those  in  other  parts  of  the  South  of  Ireland.  Great  attention  has  been  paid 
to  stallions,  and  very  active  strong  animals  may  be  frequently  found  in  the  common  country 
carts. 

A better  description  of  agricultural  implements  has  been  introduced  within  a few  years. 
Iron  Scotch  ploughs  are  in  general  use,  and  some  farmers  have  double  harrows,  though  the 
majority  still  use  the  old  single  heavy  harrow ; but  as  potatoes  are  universally  tilled  with  a 
spade,  and  wheat  ploughed  in  where  the  potato  crop  has  been  dug  up,  harrows  are  so  seldom 
wanted  as  to  be  of  comparatively  little  importance.  Rollers  are  in  the  hands  of  few  farmers, 
but  they  would  be  very  useful  on  all  the  deep  loamy  soils.  Winnowing  machines  are  only 
used  by  the  largest  landholders,  the  corn  being  commonly  winnowed  by  women  in  the 
open  air. 

The  greater  part  of  the  barony  is  held  under  lease,  and  in  farms  rather  above  an  average 
size  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  Though  there  are  no  marks  of  a larger  capital  having  been  ex- 
pended on  the  land  of  this  district  in  fencing  or  draining,  or  in  the  erection  of  better  houses 
and  buildings, — indeed,  in  the  last  respect,  this  district  is  inferior  to  many  neighbouring  baro- 
nies,— yet  the  land  is  in  quite  equal  condition,  and  the  system  of  farming  less  exhausting,  both 
as  regards  the  course  of  cropping,  and  the  quantity  of  manure  of  all  sorts  that  is  laid  on  the 
tillage  ground.  A sufficient  proportion  is  regularly  in  grass  to  give  the  ploughed  land  the 
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proper  periodical  intervals  of  rest,  and  the  constantly  receiving  potato  crop  keeps  the  land 
moderately  clear  of  weeds. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  rents  may  have  altered  in  the  last  10  years,  as  the  barony  is 
generally  under  leases  whose  term  depends  on  lives,  and  run  from  20  to  50  years  before  they 
Sill  in.  The  tenants  have  generally  since  1826  had  the  advantage  of  the  change  of  currency 
from  Irish  to  English  coin,  amounting  to  seven  and  a half  per  cent;  they  had  also  the  benefit 
of  the  Tithe  Composition  Act,  which  at  least  unhampered  the  farmers,  who  wish  to  break  up 
particular  lands,  or  generally  to  extend  their  tillage ; and  for  the  last  three  years  they  have 
had  a further  relief  in  the  nonpayment  of  tithes.  In  some  parishes  also  the  proprietors  have 
made  reductions  varying  from  10  to  25  per  cent.  . 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  great  want-  of  employment  for  labourers  in  the  district.  It 
has  probably  increased  latterly  from  the  general  extension  of  tillage,  and  the  newly-made 
roads,  having  given  to  large  tracts  of  mountain  land  facilities  of  markets  and  manures,  which 
have  caused  much  new  ground  to  be  broken  up.  This  is  yearly  extending,  and  will  for  a 
number  of  years  afford  annually  increasing  employment  to  labourers.  The  draining  of  the 
wet  land,  which  will  probably  be  gradually  undertaken,  as  advances  are  made  in  agriculture, 
will  require  the  work  of  great  numbers  for  many  years  during  the  winter  months ; and  when 
attention  is  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  fences  by  the  substitution,  of  well-built  dry 
stone  walls,  in  the  many  parts  where  proper  materials  can  easily  be  procured,  for  the  present 
inefficient  fences,  that  will  also  open  a large  field  for  labour.  The  improved  agricultural  sys- 
tem of  Great  Britain  must  be  expected  rather  to  reduce  than  to  extend  the  present  labour 
expended  on  land,  by  the  introduction  of  more  method  and  machinery.  Many  of  the  farmers 
in  the  barony  say  they  employ  one  man  to  every  six  or  eight  statute  acres  under  the  plough. 
That  is  certainly  considerably  more  than  is  wanted  in  Great  Britain,  and  could  only  be 
afforded  where  labour  was  at  a very  low  price.  This  expenditure  may  be  averaged  at  £1.  5s. 
per  acre,  and  the  same  labour  in  England  would  cost  from  £3  to  £4,  independently  of  work 
done  by  horses,  which  is  a greater  outlay  than  any  moderate  land  could  repay.  It  would 
require  a most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  agriculture  of  each  country  to  point  out  accu- 
rately how  the  different  amounts  of  labour  are  caused  and  expended,  but  it  is  more  easy  to  see 
that  an  increase  of  employment  cannot  be  expected  to  be  created  in  Ireland,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  improved  agricultural  systems,  independently  of  the  work  which  would  be  required  by 
drains,  fences,  and  buildings,  to  enable  the  land  generally  to  be  occupied  to  the  greatest 
profit. 


A large  part,  of  the  barony  consists  of  low  stony  hills  of  a second  rate  quality  of  land.  The 
greater  portion  is  kept  in  grass,  and  pastured  by  dairy  cows.  Some  of  the  highest  and  most 
rocky  ground  is  much  covered  with  gorse,  and  is  stocked  principally  with  store  cattle ; a few 
sheep  are  kept,  but  dairy  farmers  object  to  them  on  the  same  land  with  their  milch  beasts. 
The  latter  ground,  which  is  of  the  first  quality,  is  principally  in  pasture,  and  held  by  dairy 
farmers.  The  barony  is  occupied  in  farms  of  a moderate  size,  and  there  are  fewer  very  small 
holdings  than  in  many  other  districts.  It  is  very  usual  to  find  dairies  of  20  cows  and  upwards, 
and  several  farmers  milk  between  50  and  100  beasts.  From  40  to  60  Irish  acres  is  a very 
commonly  sized  farm.  There  is  no  large  quantity  of  old  pasture  ground  that  has  not  been 
broken  up  in  its  turn,  except  on  the  largest  farms  and  in  meadow  ground,  but  the  finest  pas- 
tures are  those  that  have  been  in  grass  for  many  years.  In  general  farmers  plough  their 
pastures  after  they  have  been  laid  down  a few  years,  and  as  soon  as  the  sod  begins  to  get 
mossy.  They  do  not  attempt  to  assist  and  thicken  it  by  top  dressing,  all  their  composts  being 
reserved  for  their  potato  fields.  The  pastures  are  very  full  of  thistles,  and  no  pains  are  taken 
by  common  farmers  to  destroy  them  either  by  pulling  up  or  by  mowing,  but.  the  common 
yellow  rag-weed  does  not  infest  this  so  much  as  other  districts.  The  soil  willingly  produces  a 
good  sod,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  land  perpetually  in  grass,  by  proper 
top  dressing,  if  it  was  desirable.  The  tops  of  the  low  hills  are  so  stony,  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  do  anything  to  them  that  would  improve  the  rough  pasturage  they  afford  young, 
cattle : good  meadow  ground  is  scarce,  except  on  the  richest  land.  Dairy  cows  are  consequently 
kept  very  much  on  straw  whilst  they  are  dry  in  the  winter. 

In  Great  Britain  pasture  ground  of  this  nature  would  be  applied  much  to  the  same  pur- 
poses. It  would  probably  be  stocked  by  dairy  cattle,  and  cheese  made  in  the  place  of  butter. 
It  has  perhaps  hardly  yet  been  determined  by  experiment  whether  good  cheese  can  be  made 
in  this  barony,  or  whether,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  it  would  be  more  beneficial 
to  a farmer  here  to  make  cheese  in  the  place  of  butter,  if  he  could  do  so  ; but  a gentleman  who 
has  a large  dairy  has  sent  to  England  for  a Gloucestershire  dairy-maid,  to  give  cheese-making 
a trial.  Till  then  it  will  be  impossible  to  conjecture  the  relative  profits  of  dairies  here  applied 
to  cheese  and  butter;  but  the  practice  of  English  dairy  farmers,  who  would  find  an  equally 
easy  market  for  either,  appears  to  give  their  decision  in  favour  of  cheese-making.  Butter  has 
the  advantage  of  being  saleable,  as  soon  as  a single  firkin  is  filled,  and  then  the  farmer  gets  an 
immediate  return ; whereas  cheese  must  be  kept  some  months  before  it  is  in  a condition  to  sell. 
More  sheep  would  be  kept  on  such  ground  in  Great  Britain,  but  farmers  are  here  obliged  to 
save  their  pastures  during  winter  as  much  as  possible,  that  they  may  have  the  earliest  young 
grass  in  spring  for  their  newly  calved  cows,  as  they  have  no  turnips  or  cabbages  grown  lor 
that  purpose.  English  farmers  would  also  fatten  some  beasts  on  the  best  of  their  land,  o 
supply  the  towns  in  their  neighbourhood  with  the  meat  which  they  consume,  but  these  fai Mo- 
have no  such- reason  for  feeding  many  cattle.  The  thistles  and  other  weeds  in  an  Eng  s 
farmer’s  pastures  are  more  kept  down,  and  the  fences  both  of  a stronger  kind  and  in  be  er 
order.  Herdsmen  are  here  frequently  obliged  to  be  all  day  with  the  cows  to.  prevent  their 
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straying-  and  a better  pasture  is  reserved  for  them  at  night  to  keep' them,  according  to  the 
vulgar  expression,  “ toothtied  whilst  it  is  dark.”  In  winter  all  the  cattle  are  generally  housed, 
bur.  some  of  the  smaller  farmers  have  not  sheds  sufficient  for  all' their  stock.  The  common 
course  of  tillage  in  the  barony  is  this: — potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  and  again  potatoes,  &c.,  whilst 
the  land  will  produce  them.  The  larger  and  better  farmers  only  grow  one  corn  crop  in  suc- 
cession, and  one  considerable  proprietor  insists  on  all  his  tenants  following  that  system.  . The 
first  crop  of  potatoes  on  ploughed  ley  ground  is  limed  or  sometimes  manured  with  dung,  and 
the  seed  covered  with  earth  thrown  out  of  the  furrows  with  a shovel.  The  seed-wheat  is 
ploughed  in  on  the  ground  that  had  been  well  dug,  and  loosened  in  taking  out  the  potato 
crop.  When  oats  or  barley  follow  wheat,  .many  of  the  farmers  cross-plough  the  land,  but 
there  is  a large  number  who  are  content  with  giving  it  one  ploughing.  When  a second  series 
is  begun,  and  potatoes  set.  on  stubble  ground,  the  former  mode  of  culture  and  system  is  pur- 
sued. A large  portion  of  the  potatoes  grown  belong  to  labourers  and  others,  who  take  half 
an  acre  or  more,  under  the  name  of  dairy-ground  from  the  farmer,  who  has  ploughed  and 
brought  manure  to  the  land,  and  then  gives  it  over  to  them  to  plant;  if  the  land  is  to  be 
limed  that  is  not  laid  on  till  the  potato-sprouts  are  well  above  the  ground.  Labourers , pay 
from  £6  to  £8  an  acre  for  dairy  ground.  A few  potatoes  are  set  on  manure  which 
the  labourers  have  collected,  and  laid  on  the  farmer’s  land,  paying  a rent  of  about  £2  an  acre. 
The  frequent  potato  crops  keep  the  tillage  grounds  moderately  clean,  and  of  apparent  fine 
mould,  notwithstanding  the  harrows  used  are  single  and  very  clumsy,  and  the  crop  imper- 
fectly used.  From  the  appearance  of  the  stubble  in  October  the  latter  must  be  the  case,  and 
the  general  crops  would  be  supposed  to  have  been  of  an  average  moderate  bulk.  The  quality 
of  all  sorts  of  grain  is  good,  but  the  more  strong  and  sharp  soils  are  better  suited  to  barley 
. than  wheat.  Black  oats  have  latterly  been  much  sown,  in  consequence  of  failures  for  several 
successive  years  of  the  Poland  and  potato  oats.  The  straw  of  the  black  oats  is  considered  to 
be  very  good  fodder.  The  Tartary  oats  are  also  sowm  to  some  extent,  and  much  approved. 
Grass  seeds  collected  from  their  hay  are  sown  by  all  farmers  with  the  last  crop  of  corn,  and 
there  is  a fine  pasture  on  the  field  the  next  year.  Clover  is  also  getting  into  general  use,  and, 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  spread  in  the  last  few  years,  may  be  expected  to  be  soon 
universally  sown  as  a green  crop ; at  present  it  is  commonly  made  into  hay,  or  cut  for  soiling, 
but  a few  farmers  have  begun  to  pasture  it.  Turnips  are  only  grown  in  small  quantities  by 
gentlemen,  and  there  is  no  appearance  that  they  will  soon  be  sown  to  any  extent  by  farmers 
generally.  Potatoes  are  now  given  to  cattle  for  all  purposes  in  their  place ; raw  potatoes  are 
in  great  esteem  among  all  farmers  for  milking  cows,  and  boiled  ones  are  considered  by  them 
to  be  excellent  food  for  feeding  beasts.  The  soil  is  peculiarly  well  suited  to  turnips,  and  very 
much  of  it  is  sufficiently  dry  to  allow  them  to  be  eaten  off  the  land  in  winter  by  sheep.  Vetches 
are  sown  both  as  a spring  and  winter  crop,  but  only  in  small  quantities  by  any  class  of  farmers. 
The  system  of  growing  potatoes  every  second  or  third  crop,  and  always  manuring  or  liming 
them,  and  after  a series  of  cropping,  allowing  the  land  to  lie  in  grass  for  several  years,  pre- 
vents the  soil  becoming  much  impoverished,  though  there  is  no  regular  use  of  the  green  crops 
that  are  alternately  sown  in  Great  Britain  to  keep  land  in  proper  heart.  Where  any  con- 
siderable part  of  a farm  is  constantly  in  grass,  and  much  stock  kept,  the  remainder  is  seldom 
in  an  exhausted  state. 

In  Great  Britain  this  species  of  soil  would  be  cropped  when  broken  up  with  oats,  turnips, 
barley,  or  wheat,  and  laid  down  with  clover  and  grass  seed.  It  would  not  there  be  thought 
advisable  to  grow  a green  crop  on  ley  ground.  The  turnips  would  be  chiefly  fed  off  such 
land  with  sheep.  Two  corn  crops  would  never  follow  one  another,  and  clover  would  be  more 
universally  sown. 

The  corn  and  green  crops  would  be  also  more  thoroughly  weeded,  and  a larger  produce  of  corn 
might  be  expected  if  it  rvas  sown  on  the  ley  ground,  and  also  after  turnips.  The  turnip,  or 
potato  crop,  would  be  heavier  if  set  in  land  that  had  been  well  ploughed  and  loosened,  and 
thus  prepared  for  roots  that  require  a fine  and  lightened  mould,  than  if  planted  on  the  roots  of 
a hard  sod.  That  practice  must  have  arisen  from  the  wish  to  make  the  nourishment  of  the 
rotting  grass  sod  available  to  a crop  of  potatoes,  and  it  is  one  among  the  many  bad  customs 
which  the  necessity  of  growing  frequent  crops  of  potatoes  has  introduced  among  the  farmers 
in  this  district,  if  not  generally  throughout  Ireland. 

A considerable  quantity  of  farm-yard  dung  is  made  use  of  by  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  barony, 
who  also  plough  to  some  extent.,  and  a farmer  of  50  acres  probably  has  from  10  to  20  con- 
stantly under  the  plough.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  create,  manure  by  collecting  weeds,  and 
throwing  them  under  the  cattle’s  feet  in  the  farm-yard.  Sea-sand  is  not  unfrequently  spread 
under  the  cattle,  and  also  to  receive  the  drainings  from  the  dung-heaps.  Old  useless  fences 
are  dug  down,  and  all  the  soil  and  bog-earth  that  a farmer  can  bring  are  made  into  composts 
‘with  lime,  and  used  principally  to  manure  potatoes.  Limestone  is  brought  by  water  into  the 
barony,  and  burnt  with  English  culm,  but  lime  is  still  sold  at  the  moderate  rate  of  8.?.  to  10j. 
a ton.  It  is  of  fair  quality  and  extensively  used,  but  the  poorer  landholders  lay  much  less  per 
acre  on  their  ground  than  would  content  a farmer  in  Great  Britain.  The  quantity  they  put 
oil  varies  from  two  to  six  tons  a statute  acre,  and  is  determined  principally  by  their  means, 
•the  sea-sand  does  not  contain. much  calcarious  matter,  and  is  not  in  great  esteem  as  a manure. 
Sea-weed  can  only  be  procured  in  a few  places  on  the  coast,  but  is  there  collected  in  some 
quantity,  and  especially  in  the.  autumn,  and  then  spread  on  stubble  ground  to  be  ploughed  in 
for  a crop  of  potatoes.  It  is  not  considered  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  corn  that  follows.  The 
fences  are  generally  single  and  double  ditches,  and  very  indifferent  of  the  kind.  Where  stone 
is  plentiful  the  earthen  banks  are  faced  with  it,  and  thus  improved,  but.  not  made  nearly  equal 
as  fences  to  the  dry  stone  walls,  that  would  in  such  situations  be  built  in  both  England  and 
Scotland.  The  common  banks  and  ditches  are  made  lower,  and  kept  in  worse  repair  than  in 
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many  other  parts  of  the  South  of  Ireland.  Furze  is  planted  on  the  tops  of  the  banks,  but 
there  are  constantly  large  intervals  between  the  bushes  where  it  has  failed  or  been  destroyed, 
which  render  it  not  a very  important  guard.  On  the  low  grounds  the  fences  are  better,  and  kept 
in  good  order ; and  the  farmers  do  not  appear  to  suffer  much  inconvenience  from  their  condi- 
tion. The  population  is  so  thick,  and  the  cattle,  by  constant  tending,  learn  their  bounds  so 
well,  that  no  complaints  of  serious  damage  to  corn  fields  are  made.  From  the  shallow  stony 
nature  of  the  soil  in  a large  part  of  the  barony,  it  is  impossible  to  form  high  substantial 
banks. 

The  common  Irish  cow  is  the  general  dairy  stock.  It  is  thought  to  give  a large  quantity  of  but- 
ter, but  acknowledged  to  be  inferior  for  feeding,  and  neither  to  get  a heavyweight,  nor  to  fatten 
easily.  Several  of  the  best  English  breeds  have  been  introduced  by  gentlemen  and  large 
farmers,  and  most  of  the  principal  dairymen  now  keep  English  or  half-bred  bulls;  in  the  last 
few  years  they  have  been  much  more  used,  and  there  is  great  probability,  from  the  attention 
to  them  which  is  shown,  that  they  will  become  common  among  farmers  of  all  classes.  Very 
few  sheep  are  kept  in  the  barony,  and  those  are  of  a large  coarse  breed.  The  pigs  are  of  the 
improved  kind,  and  feed  to  a great  weight.  The  horses  are  light-boned  active  animals,  and  not 
deficient  in  strength  for  the  work  they  have  to  perform ; they  are  very  fit  for  the  one-horse 
carts,  and  to  use  in  double  ploughs.  An  agricultural  society  for  this,  and  two  adjoining 
baronies,  was  established  five  years  ago,  and  has  distributed  premiums  for  the  best  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs  shown  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  for  the  best-managed  farm;  it  has 
excited  considerable  interest  among  the  farmers  of  the  district,  and  they  attend  in  numbers 
when  the  cattle  are  shown.  Through  its  means  every  improved  stock  of  all  kinds  has  been 
brouo-ht  into  the  barony,  and  a considerable  proportion  of  the  dairymen  are  availing  themselves 
of  the  bulls,  to  cross  with  their  own  cows.  This  year  a dairy  farmer,  holding  75  acres  of 
land,  gained  the  second  cattle  prize. 

The  agricultural  society  has  also  been  the  means  of  introducing  Scotch  ploughs,  carts,  and 
other  improved  agricultural  implements,  into  the  barony.  Those  ploughs  are  now  in  the 
common  use  of  alf  the  farmers.  Their  harrows  are  still  principally  single,  but  the  soil  is  of 
so  loose  a texture  that  the  consequent  loss  is  rather  in  the  increase  of  draught  and  trouble 
than  in  the  way  of  inferior  tillage  of  the  land ; rollers  are  only  in  the  hands  of  the  large 
farmers,  but  latterly  their  use  has  been  spreading.  One  of  the  principal  landowners  has  given 
rollers  to  some  of  his  tenants,  and  they  perceive  their  beneficial  effects.  The  carts  are  of  a cheap 
light  construction,  with  boarded  bodies  and  narrow  well-made  low  wheels  in  iron  axles;  they 
appear  well  suited  to  the  roads  of  this  hilly  barony,  but  the  small  narrow  wheels  must  be  in- 
convenient in  drawing  manure  on  to  imperfectly  drained  ground  in  wet  seasons.  There  are  a 
few  winnowing  machines  among  the  principal  farmers,  but  corn  is  commonly  winnowed  by 
women  in  the  open  air.  The  price  of  labour  is  1(M.  a-day  without  food,  and  6 d.  with  two 
meals  ; this  is  higher  than  the  general  wages  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  must  naturally  arise 
from  a less  competition  for  labour.  There  are  some  considerable  copper  mines  near  the 
western  end  of  the  barony,  and  a large  cotton  manufactory  just  beyond  its  northern  boundary, 
and  these  might  be  supposed  to  have“had  some  effect  on  the  rate  of  wages;  but  as  they  have 
all  been  commenced  within  half-a-dozen  of  years,  and  no  alteration  in  wages  has  taken  place 
either  in  this  or  the  adjoining  district,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  the  means  of  support- 
ing wages  at  the  present  rate,  at  which  they  also  were  before  these  works  began. 

A very  large  proportion  of  this  barony  is  held  under  lease,  and  many  of  the  proprietors  still 
grant,  new  leases  when  the  old  ones  expire.  It  might  be  expected  the  general  cultivation  and 
state  of  the  land  would  be  superior  to  those  districts  that  are  held  principally  by  tenants  at 
will ; there  is,  however,  no  apparent  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  stock  ; the  buildings  and 
the  state  of  the  fences  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  other  baronies  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  held 
at  will  by  farmers  of  the  same  class,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  particular  kind 
of  improvements  to  the  land  that  have  been  generally  made  and  caused  by  leases.  There 
are  laro-e  patches  of  wet  ground  reelaimable,  but  no  draining  has  been  attempted,  except  very 
imperfectly  by  open  ditches.  The  only  estate  on  which  any  kind  of  draining  has  been  exten- 
sively done  belongs  to  an  absentee  proprietor,  and  is  held  by  tenants  at  will,  who  are  working 
out  their  arrears  of  rent  by  digging  open  ditches  at  their  landlord’s  expense.  Considerable 
employment  for  labour  may  be  found  in  draining  the  large  pieces  of  wet  ground  that  are  scat- 
tered through  the  barony,  and  which  are,  in  many  cases,  of  first-rate  quality.  This  work,  and 
the  construction  of  better  fences  and  stone  walls,  appear  to  offer  the  only  large  new  field  for 
labour,  which  farmers  with  skill  and  capital  w'ould  open.  At  present  more  labour  is  certainly 
used  here  per  acre  on  tillage  ground  than  an  English  farmer  employs.  One  man  to  every  six 
or  eight  statute  acres  ploughed  is  stated  by  farmers  to  be  required  here  ; this  is  more,  by  one- 
half  at  least,  than  is  used  in  Great  Britain. 

Rents  have  not  been  reduced  to  the  same  extent  in  late  years  as  has  been  done  in  England. 
Landlords  have  not  received  their  full  rents  for  the  last  three  years,  but  a nominal  reduction 
has  not  generally  taken  place.  Within  the  last  ten  years  the  tenants  had  commonly  the  be- 
nefit of  the  change  from  Irish  to  English  currency,  which  was  equal  to  a reduction  of  seven 
and  a half  per  cent. ; but  the  Tithe  Composition  Act  did  not  benefit  them,  as  it  was  not  acted 
on  in  the  barony  till  the  year  1832,  since  which  tithes  have  not  been  paid;  the  latter  circum- 
stance has,  of  course,  operated  as  a large  relief  to  all  farmers.  The  great  mass  of  the  land- 
holders receiving  so  large  a part  of  their  returns  from  butter,  they  do  not  feel  the  low  price  ot 
corn  to  its  most  ruinous  extent ; but  there  is  still  a universal  feeling  among  proprietors  as 
well  as  tenants,  that  reuts  must  be  much  lower  if  corn  and  pork  do  not  very  shortly  rise  in 
value. 
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Agriculture  appears  tq  have  made  great  advances  in  a few  years  in  the  county  of  Armagh, 
and  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Fews  in  particular.  This  advance  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  skill  and  exertions  of  William  Blacker,  Esq.,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Gosford  and  Colonel 
Close,  he  having  introduced  the  system  of  green  crop  and  stall-feeding,  in  opposition  to  the 
very  injurious  one  of  taking  successive  crops  of  grain. 

The  farms  in  this  barony  are  mostly  very  small,  say  three  to  ten  English  acres,  upon  which 
a man  and  his  family  subsist  by  the  produce  of  their  own  labour,  in  some  cases  obtaining  two 
crops  in  the  year  from  the  same  ground,  viz.,  winter  tares  followed  by  turnips  or  cabbages,  and 
rape  followed  by  tares,  potatoes,  turnips,  or  cabbages  ; these  crops  are  succeeded  by  grain  or 
flax  the  next  year,  on  which  clover  is  sown  for  mowing  and  stall-feeding.  The  crops  of  clover, 
tares,  cabbages,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  rape,  are  sown  at  such  periods  and  to  such  extent  as 
will  command  a full  supply  of  green  food  and  turnips  throughout  the  whole  year. 

According  to  the  improved  system,  the  green  food  is  mowed  or  shorn,  and  given  to  the 
cattle  in  the  house.  By  this  economical  mode  of  using  it,  one  acre  will  support  as  many  cattle 
as  three  acres  when  grazed,  and  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  affording  profitable  employment 
to  the  wives  and  children.  It  has  also  been  the  means  of  enabling  the  small  farmers  and 
cottiers  to  keep  a cow  or  two. 

This  practice  of  raising  green  crops  for  the  summer  food  of  cattle  in  the  house  is  greatly 
superior  to  the  one  in  general  use  in  England,  of  allowing  the  cattle  to  roam  at  large  in  the 
pastures,  as  it  not  only  admits  of  more  cattle  being  fed  in  the  same  farm,  but  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  manure  the  produce  in  grain  has  also  increased.  The  production  of  food  by  this  plan 
will  more  than  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population,  and  will  afford  employment  for  all 
the  labourers  who  can  get  even  the  smallest  portion  of  land.  On  the  various  small  farms 
which  I have  inspected,  I have  ascertained  that  on  a farm  of  four  or  five  acres,  at  a rent  of 
£1  per  acre  English,  a man  could  maintain  his  family,  pay  his  rent  from  the  sale  of  his  butter 
only,  and  have  grain  to  sell.  A man  here  occupying  20  to  50  acres  is  considered  a large 
farmer,  and  the  general  opinion  is,  that  a farmer  of  20  acres  or  upwards  will  not  be  able  to 
produce  as  much  food  in  proportion  as  one  under  that  size.  The  rent  varies  from  16.y.  to 
£1.  5.v.  and  £1.  7 s.  per  acre  English.  The  tithe  is  1.?.  to  l y.  6d.  per  acre;  county  cess  l.y.  4 d. 
to  Is.  7d.  per  acre  ; labourer’s  wages  are  lOcZ.  to  Is.  per  day  without  diet.  The  soil  is  in 
general  a fertile  friable  loam,  upon  a moderately  retentive  subsoil,  and  well  adapted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  green  crops,  as  well  as  all  kind  of  grain  and  flax ; oats 
predominate.  The  average  produce  per  acre  is — wheat,  16  to  18  cwt. ; oats,  15  to  17  cwt. ; 
barley,  17  to  19  cwt;  potatoes,  8 to  10  tons;  flax,  30  to  40  stones.  The  acreable  produce  I 
consider  greater  than  that  of  England  generally. 

Limestone  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Armagh  and  Rich-liill.  The  farmers  in  this 
barony  mostly  bring  the  limestone  from  Armagh ; a few  at  the  south  end  of  the  barony  get 
their  limestone  from  near  Dundalk.  They  all  prefer  carting  it  in  the  stone  to  burn  at  home, 
because  they  can  employ  their  horses  at  a time  when  they  have  leisure,  and  they  are  often  dis- 
appointed and  have  to  return  empty  when  they  go  for  the  lime  ; the  cost  is  for  the  stone  4 d.  to 
5 d.  the  cart  load,  say  1 5 cwt.,  and  for  the  lime  10 d.  per  barrel  of  four  bushels.  The  quantity 
laid  on  is  from  30  to  40  barrels  of  four  bushels;  coals  are  from  14s.  to  19s.  per  ton.  The  use  of 
lime  on  land  not  previously  limed  has  very  much  increased  within  a few'  years,  which  accounts 
for  the  very  beneficial  effects  produced  by  its  application. 

The  climate,  so  far  as  I have  had  the  means  of  judging  from  information,  is  more  moderate 
here  than  in  England,  with  more  frequent  genial  showers,  which  favour  the  green  crops. 
Great  labour  has  been  bestowed  on  taking  down  crooked  fences  or  meerings,  as  they  are  called, 
between  one  farm  and  another,  and  making  them  straight,  laying  each  farm  compost  and 
square,  thereby  facilitating  the  operation  of  ploughing  and  working  the  land.  Many  internal 
fences  have  also  been  removed,  as  where  no  pasturing  is  admitted  they  are  useless;  these  have 
been  converted  into  productive  arable  land : every  corner  is  also  cultivated  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  even  in  the  mountain  district  patches  of  land  amongst  rocks  inaccessible  to  horses  are 
cultivated  by  the  hand.  The  country,  when  seen  from  any  elevation,  is  one  continuous  patch- 
work  of  grain  and  potatoes,  densely  crowded  with  habitations.  This  has  a more  striking 
appearance  to  an  Englishman,  as  there  are  no  hedge-row  trees  to  intercept  the  profuse  exhi- 
bition of  fields  of  grain  now  ripe  for  harvest. 

Red  clover  and  Pacey’s  perennial  rye  grass  are  almost  the  only  artificial  grass  seeds  sown  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  barony,  (that  is,  on  the  low  and  good  lands ;)  but  on  the  moory  ground 
near  the  mountains,  where  the  land  is  W'orth  about  7s.  or  10s.  per  acre,  they  prefer  wrhat  they 
call  the  white  grass  ( Holcus  lanatus).  Mr.  Blacker  showed  us  a patch  of  Italian  rye  grass  in 
the  Earl  of  Gosford’s  demesne,  which  was  very  luxuriant,  leafy,  and  succulent,  and  promises 
to  be  of  great  benefit. 

Many  parts  of  the  barony  and  county  are  overrun  with  ragweed  ( senecio  jacohea ).  This 
may  be  in  part  attributed  to  the  nearly  total  absence  of  sheep,  which  w'ould  eat  it  with  avidity 
when  young.  Some  here  use  it  for  covering  the  flax  when  in  the  pond,  some  thatch  their 
pigsties  with  it,  and  some  pull  it  to  bed  their  cows  and  throw  into  the  dung  yard ; many  might 
make  a valuable  addition  to  their  manure  heap  by  collecting  it. 

A much  larger  quantity  of  flax  has  been  grown  this  year  than  for  several  years  past,  in  con- 
sequence of  encouragement  given  by  the  advance  in  price  from  8a1.  or  9s.  to  12 s.  and  13s.  per 
stone.  This  extension  of  the  growth  of  flax  has  happily  provided  employment  for  the  labourers 
and  women  during  a usually  vacant  time  of  the  year.  I trust  there  is  a prospect  of  a continued 
demand  for  this  article  of  beneficial  trade,  so  extremely  desirable  for  Ireland,  and  employing  so 
much  profitable  labour  in  the  course  of  its  preparation  and  manufacture.  The  growth  of  flax 
is  favourable  to  the  green  crop  system  so  far  as  it  forms  an  excellent  nurse  for  the  clover. 

Many  of  the  implements  used  in  this  barony  have  undergone  considerable  improvement, 
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particularly  the  plough,  the  improved  iron  one  having  superseded  a clumsy  wooden  one.  The 
old  cars  have  nearly  all  disappeared,  and  their  place  is  now  occupied  by  a light  one-horse 
cart,  to  which  they  judiciously  attach  the  horse  as  near  as  possible  to  his  work;  the  horse 
now  draws  15  or  20  cwt.  with  the  same  ease  that  he  frequently  drew  10  or  12  cwt.,  inde- 
pendently of  the  great  improvement  in  the  roads  which  has  in  many  places  been  made.  The 
implements  for  cleaning  turnips  and  potatoes  are  not  of  the  best  construction ; and,  at  JVIr. 
Blacker’s  request,  I gave  direction  for  the  making  of  an  instrument  which  I invented  and  used 
for  several  years  in  Lancashire,  and  found  to  be  the  most  perfect  eradicator  of  all  kinds  of 
weeds,  and  is  drawn  through  the  rows  by  one  horse  with  great  facility.  The  turnip  growers 
here  are  very  sparing  of  the  use  of  the  hoe,  by  which  they  allow  the  crop  to  get  master  of  them 
and  require  double  or  treble  the  labour;  but  it  must  be  expected  they  will  require  a few  years’ 
practice  in  the  growth  of  this  valuable  root  before  they  understand  it  fully. 

The  Norfolk  system  of  drilling  the  grain  crops  might  be  very  profitably  adopted ; on  the 
light  sandy  and  peaty  grounds,  where  labour  is  so  cheap,  they  would  then  be  enabled  to  extir- 
pate the  corn  marigold  ( Chrysanthemum segetum)  and  the  corn  spurry  ( Spergula  arvensis ),  which 
are  very  abundant  and  destructive  in  rural  districts.  The  machine  for  sowing  clover,  as  used 
in  Norfolk  and  some  of  the  midland  counties  of  England,  would  be  a valuable  addition  to  their 
implements,  not  only  as  regards  clover,  but  flax;  the  former  is  very  irregularly  sown,  which  is 
a great  detriment  to  the  crop.  The  cattle  exhibited  at  the  various  fairs  are  of  a very  inferior 
description,  and  not  at  all  equal  to  what  the  breeders  might  produce  if  they  had  a better  kind 
of  cattle.  They  are  principally  of  the  Irish  breed,  and  are  good  milkers,  giving  when  in  good 
note  or  milking  14  to  16  quarts  per  day,  and  100  to  112  lbs.  of  butter  in  the  year.  They 
are  a flat-ribbed,  narrow-backed,  slow-growing,  and  slow-fattening  race,  and  yet  some  might  be 
selected  that  would  breed  useful  animals  if  crossed  with  a Durham  bull,  not  of  too  large  a breed. 
The  Earl  of  Gosford  has  lately  obtained  a bull  of  this  description,  which  is  likely  to  be  of 
service  in  the  country,  which  he  allows  to  serve  cows  for  a mere  acknowledgment. 

The  horses  are  active  useful  animals.  Pigs  are  much  improved.  Sheep  are  extremely 
scarce ; those  to  be  found  are  mostly  of  the  Irish  breed,  with  long  legs  and  flat  thin  sides. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Blacker,  Mr.  Bacon,  and  some  other  gentlemen,  have  introduced  the  Leicester; 
but  they  have  not  spread  amongst  the  farmers.  There  is  little  doubt  but  a few  Leicester  sheep 
would  form  a valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  the  small  farmer ; his  rape  and  turnips  would 
easily  fatten  them,  and  he  might  be  able  to  have  a little  welbfed  mutton  to  his  potatoes,  and 
wool  to  employ  his  family.  They  might  be  netted  on  the  rape  or  clover  in  the  same  way  that 
is  practised  in  England;  he  might  in  his  leisure  hours  make  the  nets  himself. 


The  soil,  of  Upper  Loughtee  is  mostly  weak  and  light  upon  a.whinstone  rock..  In  Lower 
Loughtee  it  is  rather  shallow  and  moist  upon  clay  and  limestone  gravel.  There  is  limestone 
within  two  miles  of  Cavan,  but  of'  inferior  quality,  used  principally  for  the  roads.  Limestone 
of  better  quality  is  got  near  Belturbet.  Shell-marl  is  also  found  under  the  bogs  near  Cavan. 
Scarcely  any  lime  or  marl  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  agriculture,  which  is  in  the  most  wretched 
state  imaginable ;.  no  draining  or  improvement  is  going  on ; in  confirmation  of  which.  Major 
Bayley,  a magistrate,  and  a gentleman  of  experience,  stated’ publicly  that  “ agriculture  was  in 
the  most  degraded  state  possible ; nowhere  in  the  world  could  it  be  worse.”  Most  of  the . 
landlords  are  absentees,  and  no  encouragement  nor  example  is  given  to  the  tenants.  The 
consequence  is,  they  and  the  land  are  impoverished.  The  mills  are  idle  because  the  farmers 
are  obliged  to  sell  their  corn  immediately,  in  place  of  making  it  into  meal  as  formerly.  The 
small  farmers  eat  little  but  potatoes,  being  unable  to  get  flesh-meat  more  than  once  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  that  such  as  would  be  condemned,  as  unfit  for  human  food  in  the  English 
markets ; the  price  is  2 \d.  per  stone.  They  are  no  better  off  than  the  labourers,  and  these  are 
only  employed  half  their  time,  at  7\d.  to  9 d.  and  10#.  per  day,  according  to  the  season, 
without  diet.  Major  Bayley  says,  “ If  they  could  get  regular  work,  at  8 d.  in  winter  and  1(M. 
in  summer,  they  would  consider  it  quite  munificent.” 

The  farms  average  from  six.  to  eight  Irish  acres,  * and  are  let  by  proposal ; the  rent  of  the 
lowlands,  £2  to  £2.  10.v. ; the  middle  lands,  £1.  5s.  to  £2;  and  the  mountains,  suitable  only  for 
pasture,  16jI  to  £1.  The  cess  varies  from  4,?.  to  6^.  per  acre,  and  is  extremely  unequally  laid 
on:  j-  the  agent’s  fees  are  also  in  some  cases  heavy.  The  rotation  is — first,  potatoes  from  ley; 
second,  potatoes  repeated,  with. some  manure;  third,  wheat,  flax,  barley,  or  oats;  fourth,. fifth, 
and  sixth,. oats;  seventh,  potatoes  manured;  and  so  on  again  as  far  as  they  can.  Not  much 
wheat  is  grown,  and  is  of  inferior  quality.  If  they  have  a field  in  ley,  likely  to  yield. a better 
crop,  on  which  they  can  exercise  this  scourge  system,  they  leave  the  land  they  have  deprived 
of  its  productive  powers  to  come  round  by  time  for  a repetition  of  their  former,  operations. 
Very  little  clover  is  grown,  no  rape  nor  turnips;  and  no  stall-feeding,  in  summer.  Their 
miserable  pastures  are  full  of  weeds  in  place  of  grass,  and  there  are  no  clauses  in  leases  as 
regards  proper  agriculture.  The  farmers  do  as  they  like  in  cropping  their  grounds ; but 
“ the  landlords  must  and  will  have  their  rents,”  and  this  appears  to  be  all  they  care  about; 
they  don’t  even  make  any  allowance,  however  bad  the  crop  or  season  may  be.  Notwithstanding 
this  severity,  such  is  the  competition  for  land  that  many  applicants  are  always  ready  to  buy 
the  tenant’s  right,  and  give  the  last  sixpence  for  it,  when  a farm  is  at  liberty,  though  let  at  more 
than  it  is  worth.  The  great  dearth  of  labour  induces  them  to  do  this,  as  they  are  compelled 
to  have  some  land  to  protect  them  from  absolute  starvation.  The  produce  of  fair  arable  land 
is — of  wheat,  seven  to  nine  barrels,  of  20  stone ; oats,  8 to  10  barrels ; potatoes,  40  barrels,  of 
48  stone : the  prices  about  the  same  as  in  Fermanagh.  The  land  is  mostly  cultivated  with 
the  spade;  a man  with  16  acres  did  not  plough  any  of  it,  having  10  or  12  acres  in  crop. 

* The  Irish  acre  is  7,840  square  yards,  having  49  square  yards  to  the  perch, 

•t  Tithe  has  not  been  collected  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
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The  plough,  when  used,  is  frequently  a rude  instrument  made  by  the  farmer  himself.  Burning 
the  land  is  .partially  practised,  but  is  discouraged.  The  farmers  here,  as  in  Fermanagh  and 
Tyrone,  complain  that,  although  they  pay  heavily  towards  the  roads,  they  are  much  neglected. 
I can  bear  testimony  to  the  justice  of  their  complaint,  for  I never  travelled  upon  such  shameful 
roads  as  in  part  of  this  county  and  Tyrone.  I do  not  allude  to  the  coach  roads,  or  those  near 
gentlemen’s  premises  ; these  are  in  good  condition. 

The  cattle  generally  kept  by  farmers  are  of  the  Irish  breed,  which  they  think  best  adapted 
to  the  country.  About  Kilmore  a number  of  Devons  are  seen  in  the  bishop’s  grounds,  which 
have  also  been  introduced  a little  into  the  neighbourhood ; a few  of  the  Lancashire  Long- 
horns may  be  seen.  "Very  few  sheep  are  kept;  the  farmers  say  their  land  is  too  wet  for  them, 
and  their  fences  are  bad ; but  they  would  be  very  profitable  in  many  places  in  the  barony 
where  not  kept  at  all. 

The  neglected  state  of  these  baronies  is  much  to  be  regretted,  having  such  ample  natural 
means  for  improvement  by  fall  for  drainage,  stone,  lime,  marl,  and  bog ; and  a soil,  if  drained, 
capable  of  bearing  good  wheat,  barley,  clover,  turnips,  and  other  green  crops. 


The  soil  of  these  baronies  is  a fertile  friable  loam  on. a firm  subsoil  approaching  to  clay, 
possessing  districts  of  dark  soil  of  a peaty  or  boggy  nature,  upon  a subsoil  of  sandy  clay,  and 
in  some  parts  shell-marl.  There  are  some  turf-bogs,  particularly  in  Upper  Iveagh.  Lime- 
stone is  abundant  at  Carlingford,  at  Larne  on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  and  at  Moira  in  Lower 
Iveagh. 

The  farms  are  from  5 to  30  Irish  acres.  The  rent  in  Upper  Iveagh  £1.  IOj.  to  £1.  15s., 
and  in  Lecale  £2  to  £2.  5s.  per  acre.  For  bog,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  for  turf,  15s.  to  £1 
per  rood  is  paid;  that  is,  for  as  much  turf  as  can  be  spread  to  dry  upon  a rood  of  surface. 

The  agriculture  of  these  baronies,  Lecale  in  particular,  has  undergone  considerable  improve- 
ment, arising  from  the  laudable  exertions  and  conduct  of  some  of  the  resident  proprietors, 
affording  to  their  tenantry  the  information  and  means  of  more  profitable  cultivation,  which  is 
happily  extending  through  the  district,  and  must  form  a further  stimulus  to  their  benevolence 
and  exertions. 

Lord  Bangor,  through  the  advice  and  assistance  of  William  Blacker,  Esq.,  is  inducing  his 
tenantry  to  adopt  the  green  crop  and  stall  feeding  for  which  these  baronies  are  so  admirably 
calculated,  allowing  them  to  get  limestone  without  charge  upon  a part  of  his  estate.  Lord 
Annesley  and  several  resident  noblemen  and  gentlemen  have  treated  their  tenants  with  great 
kindness,  which  the  latter  show  an  anxiety  to  repay,  and  evince  that  gratitude  everywhere 
apparent  on  being  well  treated.  Their  confidence  in  their  landlords  is  such  that,  upon  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire’s  and  other  estates,  when  farmers  are  at  liberty,  10  or  15  years’  pur- 
chase is  frequently  given  to  the  offgoing  tenant  to  get  into  the  farm,  although  there  is  no  lease, 
and  the  farm  is  let  at  a fair  and  full  rent.  Many  of  the  small  farmers,  occupying  from  6 to 
12  acres,  are  comparatively  intelligent  respectable  men ; the  larger  farmers  are  also  respectable 
for  their  situation,  which  is  a gratifying  proof  that  when  landlords  reside,  and  pay  their  tenantry 
proper  attention,  they  and  the  community  will  reap  the  certain  advantage  of  it. 

The  rotation  of  crops,  where  the  alternate  system  is  not  yet  practised,  is — first,  potatoes 
manured;  second,  oats,  flax,  or  wheat  (the  latter  seldom ;)  third,  oats;  and  not  unfrequently 
oats  the  fourth  year.  The  ground  is  limed  with  the  last  crop  of  oats,  and  sown  with  oat-grass 
(Bromus  arvensis),  and  white  grass  (Holcus  lanatus') — two  very  inferior  and  worthless  kinds 
of  grass.  A few  instances  may  be  met  with  where  a small  quantity  of  rye-grass  and  red  clover 
are  sown  on  this  old  system.  I consider  red  clover  and  rye-grass  the  most  profitable  grasses 
for  the  land,  and  is  best  adapted  to  the  alternate  system,  not  to  lie  more  than  one  or  two 
years  in  grass.  The  grasses,  therefore,  that  establish  themselves  in  the  shortest  time,  and 
yield  the  greatest  produce  at  an  early  stage  of  their  growth,  are  most  desirable.  In  Upper 
Iveagh  the  potatoes  are  planted  in  ridges  or  lazy-beds,  the  land  being  moist.  Flax  is  a very 
common  crop ; the  land  being  of  a blackish  and  free  nature,  and  peculiarly  suited  to  it,  the 
crops  are  particularly  fine.  Clover  does  well,  sown  in  the  flax.  In  Lecale  not  much  flax  is 
sown,  the  land  being  not  so  suitable ; there  is  also  a scarcity  of  water  for  steeping  it.  The 
potatoes  are  here  planted  in  drills  by  the  plough.  Lime  is  in  general  use;  the  cost 
is  L.  to  1.9.  lii.  per  barrel  of  three  bushels.  A large  quantity  of  limestone,  from  Carlingford, 
is  carted  by  the  farmers  at  vacant  times  from  Rostrevor,  for  the  southern  part  of  Upper 
Iveagh,  which  they  burn  in  small  kilns  with  turf.  Clay  is  also  used  for  consolidating  the  light 
ands.  In  Lecale  shell-marl  has  been  used,  which  is  very  durable ; but  lime,  being  of  lighter 
carnage  and  quicker  in  operation,  is  preferred.  Sea-weed  is  also  used  near  the  shore, 
street  manure  is  brought  as  ballast  from  Dublin,  and  sold  on  the  coast  at  l,v.  2d.  per  ton. 
lne  sea-weed  might  be  used  much  more  than  it  is  for  supplying  the  yards  to  absorb  the  animal 
manures,  of  which  many  farmers  are  negligent. 

The  cattle  are  of  the  Irish  breed:  12  quarts  of  milk  and  60  to  70 lbs.  of  butter  are  the 
produce  of  the  cow.  Many  cottagers  can’t  afford  to  keep  a cow ; they  keep  a goat  or  two. 
•lne  cows,  young  cattle,  goats,  and  horses,  are  fastened  to  stakes  in  the  field,  having  a small 
circle  to  perambulate  and  trample  down  the  clover  and  mix  it  with  their  dung,  dissatisfied  by 
naving  always  before  their  eyes  fresh  grass  which  they  cannot  reach.  They  are  confined  to 
this  one  spot  the  whole  day,  exposed  to  the  burning  sun  or  the  pelting  storm ; and  however 
much  in  want  of  water,  get  it  only  once  in  the  day.  This  barbarous  system  of  destroying  food 
and  wasting  manure  is  also  injurious  to  the  cattle.  If  the  clover  or  grass  were  mown,  and 
given  them  in  the  stall,  the  same  land  would  keep  treble  the  stock  in  better  condition,  with  the 
advantage  of  an  immense  increase  of  manure. 

omall  mountain  sheep  are  kept  on  the  Mourne  mountains;  the  mutton  is  of  excellent 
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Observations  quality.  More  sheep,  of  the  improved  breeds,  might  be  advantageously  kept  in  the  enclosed 
ON  THE  Nature  ground.  Small  farmers  would  find  their  benefit  in  haying  wool  for  the  manufacture  of  their 
and  State  of  own  clothing,  as  practised  in  the  west  and  south  ot  Ireland.  It  is  unusual  for  the  small 
Agriculture.  farmer  or  labourer  to  have  any  orchard  or  bees,  both  of  which  would  be  a valuable  acquisition 
to  him.  

Co.  Fermanagh.  ^ ^ barony  varjes  considerably ; near  to  Enniskillen  it.  is  a rich  loam,  on  a clayey, 

Jonathan  Binns,  Esq.  and,  in  some  cases,  a peaty  subsoil ; the  low  moist  lands  being  occupied  as  meadows  and 

pasture.  The  grounds  of  medium  elevation,  are  chiefly  arable,  and  consist  of  a good  brown 

Bar.  Tyrkennedy.  ioam,  upon  a moderately  retentive  subsoil,  and  are  capable  of  great  fertility  if  properly  cul- 

tivated.  The  remainder  of  the  barony  is  of  a light  brown  soil,  frequently  upon  a clayey  gravel, 

and  a moory  or  peaty  soil  upon  clay.  Cornagrade,  near  Enniskillen,  affords  fine  limestone, 

from  which  good  part  of  the  barony  is  supplied.  . 

Agriculture  has  been  much  neglected  by  the  generality  of  farmers  and  their  landlords; 
many  of  the  latter  are  also  absentees.  Yet.  there  are  two  or  three  instances  of  gentlemen 
endeavouring  to  promote  a better  system,  by  the  introduction  of  clover,  tares,  turnips,  and  rape. 
Mr.  Creighton,  in  a neighbouring  barony,  has  engaged  a Scotch  agriculturist  to  instruct  his 
tenants,  which  has  had  some  good  effect  even  in  this  barony,  and  is  likely  to  be  productive  of 
more  extensive  advantage.  The  people  uniformly  speak  of  Mr.  Creighton  as  a most  excellent 
landlord,  not  only  in  teaching  them  to  manage  their  farms  to  profit,  but  at  the  same  time 
refusing  to  accept  more  than  a fair  rent.  This  humane  treatment  always  ensures  a corres- 
pondin'^ good  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  and  a confidence  in  his  landlord  which  induces 
him  to°  exert  himself  in  improving  his  farm.  The  stimulus  thus  received  by  the  Irish,  and 
their  gratitude  consequent  upon  it,  cannot  be  exceeded  in  any  country.  The  usual  course  of 
crops  pursued  by  the  farmers  on  the  old  plan  is— first,  oats  ; second,  potatoes  manured ; some- 
times, and  not  unfrequently,  potatoes  are  taken  as  the  first  crop,  and  as  many  crops  of  oats 
follow  in  succession  as  the"  land  will  produce ; third,  oats ; fourth,  oats.  Flax  sometimes  fol- 
lows potatoes,  and  sometimes  the  first  crop  of  oats.  After  the  fourth  year  the  land  is  either 
manured  or  limed,  or  they  allow  it,  according  to  their  own  expression,  “to  lie  out  to  rest  ;”  if 
it  is  manured  it  is  cropped  again  for  several  years  as  before,  or  if  it  is  let  to  rest,  it  remains  in 
that  unproductive  and  resting  state  for  two  or  three  years,  as  they  say,  “ shifting  for  itself," 
without  any  grass  being  sown;  and  they  allow  that  it  affords  them  scarcely  any  grass  the  first 
year,  very  little  the  second,  and  not  much  the  third.  The  appearance  of  the  pasture  fully 
confirms  this  statement. 

The  farms  vary  in  size  from  5 to  50  Irish  acres ; the  average  may  be  stated  at  10  or  12 
acres;  the  proportion  in  tillage,  or  under  the  plough,  two-thirds.  The  rent  of  the  larger  farms, 
£1.  10v.  per  acre;  the  smaller  ones,  £1.  15s.  to  £2,  and  some  more.  Tithe  is  Is.  6 d.,  grand 
jury  cess  2s.  9cZ.,  parish  cess  9 d.  to  2s.  4 d.  per  acre.  Limestone,  at  Cornagrade,  costs  6 d.  for 
a cart-load  of  about  15  cwt. ; when  burned,  the  price  is  8 d.  to  10c?.  per  barrel  of  four  bushels. 
The  farmers  under  these  rents  and  taxes  are  sinking,  and  their  capital  is  diminishing.  Mr. 
Armstrong,  one  of  the  farmers,  stated  that  the  farmers’  capital  was  so  much  reduced,  and  con- 
fidence so  much  shaken,  that  it  was  more  difficult  now  to  borrow  £5  than  it  was  ten  years  ago 
to  borrow  £50.  They  state  as  the  cause  of  this,  high  rents,  with  low  prices  and  idle  looms. 

The  produce  is  as  under,  viz.  : 

Wheat 8 barrels,  of  20  stones. 

Oats 10  sacks,  of  24  do. 

Barley 8 „ 20  do. 

Potatoes 40  barrels,  of  48  do. 

The  price  of  the  following  articles  in  the  county  is— wheat.  Ids.  6 d.  per  barrel ; oats,  13v. 
to  14s.  per  sack,  or  6 \d.  to  Id.  per  stone;  barley,  14s.  6 d.  per  sack;  potatoes,  7s.  per  barrel; 
beef,  2d.  to  4 d. ; mutton,  3d.  to  5 d. ; large  fine  trout,  2 \d. ; butter.  Id.  to  7\d.  per  lb. ; turkeys, 
10c?.  to  Is.,  and  fowls,  3d.  to  5 d.  each ; eggs,  4 d.  per  dozen. 

All  agree  that  small  farmers  produce  more  in  proportion  than  large  ones ; which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  small  farmer  being  able  better  to  attend  to  his  farm,  and  having  a less 
distance  to  collect  his  crop  and  take  out  his  manure.  It  is  also  stated  that  he  takes  more 
pains  in  raising  manure ; on  the  small  farms  the  women  and  children  render  more  assistance 
than  on  large  ones. 

The  women  generally  are  not  employed  in  weeding,  and  other  out-door  work,  so  much  as 
they  are  in  England;  neither  are  children  brought  up  to  the  same  industrious  habits,  the  men 
being  more  than  sufficient  for  the  labour  required  ; at  the  same  time,  both  they  and  the  men  are 
as  much  disposed  to  industry  as  any  people  can  possibly  be  when  they  have  a reasonable 
inducement  to  work ; but  their  present  prospects  are  a premium  to  idleness. 

The  same  remarks  respecting  the  breed  of  cattle  apply  to  this  barony  as  in  the  others 
visited,  and  the  prices  are  nearly  the  same.  The  country  is  adapted  for  a more  profitable 
breed  if  a better  mode  of  management  were  practised. 

There  are  scarcely  any  sheep  on  farms  of  less  than  25  acres. 


The  soil  of  the  barony  of  Monaghan  is  mostly  a good  brown  loam,  of  sufficient  depth,  upon  a 
firm  subsoil  of  clay,  mixed  with  lime,  gravel,  or  sand.  In  the  elevated  parts  it  is  of  a mooiy 
or  peaty  nature,  the  subsoil  frequently  clayey.  Monaghan,  and  Glennan,  near  (x lassloug  , 
supply  the  barony  with  limestone ; the  price  of  lime  at  the  kilns  is  10c?.  for  four  bushels, 
farmers  are  in  the  practice  of  carting  the  limestone  to  their  farms,  and  burning  it  with  s0  s a 
turf;  they  do  this  at  leisure  time,  which  ensures  them  a supply  of  lime  when  they  wan  i , 
a moderate  cost.  Marling  is  not  much  practised. 


Co.  Monaghan. 
Bar.  Monaghan 
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The  pasture  land  in  many  parts  of  the  barony  (if  worthy  of  the  name)  on  which  their  cattle 
ramble  at  large,  is  excessively  weedy,  being  left  to  spontaneous  production,  after  years  of 
exhausting  grain  crops,  seeded  with  ragweed  and  other  rubbish ; to  eradicate  which,  it  would 
require  that  the  system  of  grain  crops  in  constant  succession  should  be  abandoned,  and  interven- 
ing green  or  fallow  crops  should  be  substituted  on  Mr.  Blacker’s  principle,  and  in  some  inve- 
terate cases,  in  light  land,  even  the  drilling  of  grain.  The  use  of  the  roller  is  very  little  known 
or  appreciated,  which,  upon  the  light  lands,  would  be  a valuable  instrument ; and  when  the 
farmers  could  not  afford  each  to  buy  one,  the  landlord  might  have  one  for  the  benefit  of  his 
tenants,  or  the  farmers  might  subscribe  for  the  purchase  of  one.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some 
of  the  landlords  and  agents  do  not  adopt  this  system  of  green  cropping  and  stall  feeding,  so 
successfully  introduced  by  Mr.  Blacker  in  several  places,  and  by  Mr.  Rose  in  this  barony. 
The  latter  gentleman  gives  his  tenants  lime,  and  seeds  of  rape,  turnips,  clover,  &c.,  and  lends 
them  cows  and  pigs  on  certain  conditions,  for  which  they  pay  a moderate  annual  sum; 
Ihereby  putting  it  in  their  power  to  adopt  the  most  advantageous  system  of  husbandry,  and 
rise  from  their  miserable  and  degraded  situation  to  one  of  comparative  comfort ; enabling 
them  to  pay  their  rents,  and,  of  course,  to  contribute  towards  the  prosperity  of  their  landlords 
and  the  country. 

In  the  management  of  roads  there  is  great  room  for  improvement.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem the  roads  are  both  expensive  and  dangerous.  The  stones  are  laid  on  in  summer,  and 
having  no  material  laid  on  to  bind  them,  they  are  subject  to  roll  about,  which  makes  the 
roads  extremely  dangerous  ; and  by  the  wear  of  the  material,  and  also  of  horses  and  carriages, 
the  expense  is  more  than  is  generally  considered : in  addition  to  which  the  traveller  undergoes 
a constant  jolting.  If  the  stones  were  put  on  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  instantly  covered 
with  scrapings,  the  roads  would  be  smooth  and  good  the  whole  year,  and  cost  only  half  the 
money.  I assert  this  notwithstanding  Me  Adam’s  favourite  theory. 

Burning  the  surface  of  the  land  for  potatoes  is  practised  to  a great  extent,  and  cannot  be  too 
much  condemned.  But,  till  the  farmers  are  instructed,  and  examples  set  them  of  a better 
system  of  raising  manure,  it  is  to  be  feared  they  will  continue  this  baneful  practice.  Many 
who  are  a few  steps  advanced  in  the  scale  of  improvement,  burn  only  ditch  banks,  headlands, 
and  rough  places ; others  take  off  the  soil,  and  then  throw  up  the  subsoil  to  burn  and  replace 
the  soil,  and  mix  the  ashes  with  mud  and  other  matters,  which  is  doubtless  a useful  and 
praiseworthy  practice.  Some  of  the  landlords  reprobate  the  burning  in  every  shape;  but  it  is 
against  the  abuse  of  the  practice  in  burning  the  surface  that  they  ought  to  direct  their  censure. 

The  value  of  orchards  is  very  much  underrated,  and  the  planting  of  them  lamentably 
neglected.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  and  landlords  present  at  the  interrogation  alleged  that 
the  farmers  had  no  room  for  an  orchard,  and  this  very  mistaken  opinion  appeared  to  prevail 
with  the  tenants  also.  On  the  contrary,  the  orchard  being  sheltered  by  the  fruit  trees  and  by 
a good  hedge,  is  the  most  productive  portion  of  the  farm,  and  the  earliest  too,  producing  grass 
when  of  the  most  value.  Apples  in  many  parts  of  England  are  used  by  the  labourers,  and 
considered  a cheap  and  wholesome  food,  many  sorts  of  which  require  a very  small  quantity  of 
sugar ; the  crust  may  be  made  of  coarse  wheat  flour,  mixed  with  potatoes,  which  would  be  very 
cheap  and  an  agreeable  variety,  without  additional  cost.  The  labourers  might  also  be  accom- 
modated with  a small  orchard  and  an  acre  or  two  of  land  very  advantageously,  sufficient  to 
employ  themselves  and  families  when  otherwise  unemployed ; and  by  the  establishment  of 
loan  societies  on  the  principle  of  Rose’s  committee,  much  good  would  result,  by  which  means 
the  miserable  and  disgraceful  hovels  of  the  labourer  would  be  converted  into  abodes  of  industry, 
and  in  place  of  filth  and  rags  and  recklessness  there  would  be  found  content  and  happiness^ 
combined  with  cleanliness  and  neatness ; for  I am  convinced  from  the  investigation  which  has 
taken  place,  that  when  there  is  a reasonable  stimulus  to  exertion  and  a prospect  of  reward,  the 
Irish  people  in  the  baronies  which  I and  my  colleague  visited  are  as  industrious  as  the 
English,  or  any  other  people ; but  when  there  are  a much  larger  number  of  labourers  than 
work  can  be  found  for,  the  natural  and  unavoidable  tendency  must  be  to  produce  an  indif- 
ference to  expedite  work,  and  habitual  laziness. 

The  cattle  of  the  district  are  principally  of  the  native  Irish  breed,  of  a reddish  colour,  with 
a streak  of  white  along  the  back ; are  not  easily  fattened,  but  are  good  milkers.  Some  of  the 
native  breed  have  been  crossed  with  the  Long  horns  here  termed  the  Bakewell  or  Dishley 
breed;  there  is  also  an  appearance  of  the  Devon,  Hereford,  and  Ayrshire  cross.  Some 
ot  the  breeders  speak  in  favour  of  the  cross  with  the  Dishley  breed ; but  I am  of  opinion 
they  mistake,  and  that  several  breeds  would  be  more  advantageous  than  it.  In  Lancashire, 
where  Mr.  Bakewell  selected  his  Dishley  breed,  they  are  very  rapidly  becoming  extinct,  and 
giving  way  to  the  improved  Durhams,  being  found  very  inferior  in  early  maturity,  in  milkino- 
and  fattening.  In  a visit  to  Dishley,  some  years  ago,  I ascertained  that  that  breed  were  very 
poor  milkers,  Mr.  Bakewell  having  directed  his  attention  and  selection  solely  to  the  frame 
and  fattening  properties,  and  had  entirely  neglected  the  milk.  The  improved  Durhams 
niay  now  be  met  with,  which  unite  in  an  eminent  degree  early  maturity,  fattening  on  inferior 
ood,  and  good  milking ; if  bulls  of  this  breed,  not  of  too  large  a size,  were  introduced,  I am 
satisfied  they  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  Ireland,  and  they  would  be  particularly  adapted 
o stall  feeding,  which  must  be  adopted  if  the  farmer  wishes  to  make  the  greatest  profit.  They 
would  not  then  state  that  their  cows  give  only  six  or  eight  quarts  of  milk  per  day  after  calvino-. 

Scarcely  any  sheep  arc  kept  in  the  barony  or  county,  except  in  the  gentlemen’s  demesnes 
near  the  town  of  Monaghan.  The  small  farmers  growing  rape,  turnips,  and  clover,  mmht  with 
great  benefit  have  three,  four,  or  half-a-dozen  Leicester  sheep  netted  upon  these  crops°  Their 
wool  would  afford  them  profitable  employment  in  spinning  for  stockings  and  weaving  into 
cloth  for  coats,  & c.,  as  is  now  the  practice  in  part  of  Tyrone.  The  sheep  would  give  them  a 
quantity  of  milk  to  their  potatoes  in  place  of  goats,  and  they  might  sometimes  afford  a small 
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piece  of  mutton  to  their  potatoes.  The  refuse  flax  would  form  nets  such  as  are  used  in  many  part 
of  England  for  netting  them  on  the  green  crops,  and  in  this  manner  the  want  of  fences  (which 
are  made  the  only  apology  for  not  keeping  sheep)  would  fall  to  the  ground.  I am  aware  that 
these  remarks  respecting  sheep  will  be  treated  by  many  with  ridicule  ; but  I confidently  state 
my  opinion  that  the  agriculture  of  this  country  will  be  imperfect  till  the  sheep  form  a part  of 
the  system.  No  stock  enriches  land  in  the  same  degree,  nor  does  any  return  the  same  profit 
for  the  consumption  of  rape,  turnips,  or  clover.  Bees  are  rarely  seen,  but  would  be  a valuable 
addition  to  the  gardens  of  the  farmer  and  cottager. 

An  agricultural  society  has  been  established  here  for  some  years,  giving  premiums  for  the 
neatest  cottages  and  gardens,  for  clover,  vetches,  summer,  manure  and  ploughing. 

The  county  of  Monaghan  Farming  Society  gives  premiums  for  ploughing,  amounting  to  £20. 
The  inferiority  of  the  grain  in  this  district  is  caused  by  the  number  of  weeds  which  grow  up  in 
the  crops,  and  the  want  of  proper  machines  for  winnowing  and  screening  their  grain ; it  is  not 
uncommon  to  thrash  in  the  field  and  winnow  in  the  open  air  by  aid  of  wind  alone.  The  wheat 
cannot  be  expected  of  so  fine  a quality  when  grown  after  potatoes,  as  if  on  a naked  fallow. 
Flax  is  grown  to  a great  extent  in  this  county,  but  the  quality  is  not  so  fine  as  in  Armagh;  it 
is  most  valuable  as  a source  of  industry  and  profit. 


The  soil  of  the  barony  of  Omagh  is  mostly  of  a light  friable  nature/and  of  a brown  colour, 
upon  a firm  loamy  subsoil,  mixed  with  gravel,  and  in  some  places  upon  a sandstone,  and  others 
upon  a slaty  rock.  Limestone  is  found  at  Kilmore,  near  the  town  of  Omagh,  at  Drumquin, 

' and  on  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Fermanagh.  Peat  bogs  and  mosses  abound  in  all  parts  of 
the  barony ; in  their  vicinity  the  land  is  of  a moory  or  peaty  nature  upon  a clayey  subsoil. 

The  agriculture  of  this  barony  is  very  far  behind  that  of  the  county  oi  Armagh  or  any  we 
have  visited.  The  principal  landlords  are  absentees,  and  do  not  encourage  improvements; 
many  of  the  farmers  are  ignorant  of  the  cultivation  of  turnips,  clover,  rape,  or  mangel-wurzel; 
some  of  them  say  they  are  aware  of  the  advantage  they  would  receive  by  these  plants,  but 
they  are  too  poor  to  get  lime,  manure,  or  sand  to  begin  the  system.  Their  plan  is  to  grow  a 
succession  of  oat  crops  (sometimes  five)  after  potatoes,  till  the  land  can  no  longer  produce,  and 
in  that  exhausted  state  it  is  left  to  rest  as  they  term  it,  till  it  is  ready  (or  a repetition  of  this 
scouroino-  process.  The  pasture  afforded  in  the  interim,  left  as  it  is  in  many  or  most  cases  to  spon- 
taneous production,  is  poor  in  the  extreme  ; some  few  sow  a little  white  grass  (Holcus  lanatus). 
Rye  grass  and  timothy  grass  are  sown  in  a very  few  instances,  and  a little  clover.  It  is  said 
there  is  no  agricultural  society  in  the  county  of  Tyrone.  The  farms  average  about  12  acres, 
Irish  measure.  Two-thirds  are  ordinarily  under  the  plough.  The  rent  of  the  arable  land, 
keeping  the  high  land  near  the  mountains,  is  £1.  10s.  per  acre,  Irish,  the  tithe  Is.  to  2s.  6 d., 
the  county  cess  3s.  to  4s.  per  acre.  Many  have  leases,  but  without  any  instruction  for  proper 
cultivation,  and  on  the  other  hand  without  any  condition  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  assist 
the  tenant  in  draining,  liming,  building,  fencing,  &c.,  as  is  the  usual  practice  in  many  parts  of 
England  Notwithstanding,  it  is  usual  for  the  farmers  to  burn  lime,  as  the  number  of  lime- 
kilns in  all  parts  of  the  barony  testify.  The  limestone  at  Kilmore  costs  at  the  quarry  2s.  per 
ton,  when  burnt  it  is  charged  lOd.  per  barrel  of  four  bushels.  The  farmers  prefer  carting  the 
stone  and  burning  it  in  kilns  with  sods  or  turf  on  their  own  farms  ; this  they  do  at  vacant 
times ; the  breaking  and  burning  cost  8 d.  per  ton,  therefore  2s.  8d.  per  ton  is  all  the  farmer  is 
out  of  pocket,  the  rest  is  his  own  cartage  and  labour,  in  stone,  turf,  &c.;  30  or  40  barrels  are 
put  on  land  which  has  been  previously  arable,  and  double  this  number  is  laid  on  rough  un- 
broken-up ground ; from  100  to  120  of  these  barrels  are  frequently  laid  on  the  latter  kind  of 
land  in  Lancashire  and  the  adjoining  counties.  Many  of  the  farmers  make  composts  of  lime, 
earth,  peat,  clay,  mud,  and  dung,  and  are  generally  careful  to  put.  some  peat  or  other  absorbent 
into  their  midden  steads  or  yards,  but  they  never  can  have  a sufficient  supply  of  manure  till 
they  adopt  the  system  of  keeping  their  cattle  on  green  food  in  the  house.  Another  proot  ot 
the  advantage  of  cutting  green  food  for  cattle,  and  keeping  them  in  the  house,  may  be  ad- 
duced by  comparing  the  quantity  of  butter  given  by  the  same  description  of  cow  under  the 
two  modes  of  feeding.  In  Omagh  they  state  the  quantity  of  butter  to  be  60  to  70  lbs.  m the 
year ; in  Armagh,  under  the  stall  feeding,  it  is  100  to  1 1 2 lbs.  . 

The  old  Irish  breed  prevails  here  almost  exclusively,  no  improved  breed  having  been  intro- 
duced. Sheep  are  rarely  seen ; we  observed  on  an  average  about  one  in  a mile,  in  travelling 
through  most  parts  of  the  barony  ; except  in  demesnes,  it  was  said  by  the  farmers  that  there 
was  one  sheep  to  about  20  acres.  The  pigs  in  this  barony,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  Ireland 
which  we  have  visited,  are  of  a good  description.  The  horses  are  also  useful  and  adapted  to  the 
country  and  the  small  farms.  The  car  is  still  in  use  here  with  the  revolving  axletree  and  solid 
wheels;  there  is  also  a species  of  carriage  quite  novel  to  me,  viz.  a sledge,  or  as  it  is  here  called, 
a sled  or  slide  : it  consists  of  the  shafts  of  a cart,  having  nailed  to  each  of  theni  at  the  low 
end  a piece  of  crooked  wood,  a yard  or  four  feet  long,  to  slide  upon  the  ground ; upon  tnes 
shafts  a basket  is  placed  to  carry  turf,  hay,  & c. ; these  sledges  are  used  on  the  mountain  si  es, 
beino-  lighter  to  draw  up  the  steeps  of  the  hills,  and  less  subject  to  be  overturned,  iney  ao 
appear  to  be  aware  of  the  convenience  so  general  in  England  of  what  are  called  shelvings,  vi  - 
a simple  slight  projecting  rail,  extended  round  the  cart  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a load  oi 

The  ploughs  have  been  much  improved ; the  old  clumsy  wooden  plough,  with  its  wooden 
mouldboard,  has  given  place  to  the  Scotch  and  iron  plough,  with  a pair  of  horses  abreas .. 
spades  and  shovels  differ  from  the  English  in  having  handles  five  or  six  feet  long,  wtnen 1 JZ 
certainly  calculated  for  keeping  the  body  more  erect,  and  for  ease  in  their  use,  an  i • 
cases  may  be  as  useful,  but  the  English  spade  and  shovel  are  in  my  opinion  calculated  wi 
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doing  more  work  in  a given  time.  Although  the  roads  in  every  direction  were  receiving  great 
injury  from  the  accumulation  of  water  and  mud  upon  them,  we  did  not  see  half  a dozen  men 
employed  at  them  during  the  10  days  we  were  residing  in  and  travelling  in  the  barony;  that 
is,  we  did  not  six  times  see  any  man  employed  upon  them.  It  is  notorious  that  so  many 
poor  men  are  forced  to  be.  idle,  though  so  anxious  to  get-  a day’s  work,  that  they 
would  travel  six  or  seven  miles  for  it,  according  to  the  evidence  given  at  Armagh.  A 
little  labour  in  opening  the  sides  to  allow  the  water  to  run  freely  off,  scraping  the  mud 
off,  and  putting  a few  stones  into  the  hollows,  saves  the  great  expense,  which  is  very  com- 
monly resorted  to  in  covering  a road  entirely  with  broken  stones,  rendering  it  almost  im- 
passable for  a long  time.  Many  of  the  roads  which  are  not  turnpike  are  in  a most  neglected 
and  shameful  slate,  but  the  farmers  say  they  can’t  afford  to  adopt  any  proceedings,  and”there- 
fore  must  submit.  ° 

Very  little  attempt  appears  to  be  made  to  cultivate  the  surface  of  the  bog  lands ; what  is 
done  is  chiefly  by  hand  labour;  no  horses  are  used  upon  the  mosses  or  bogs,  with  pattens  to 
prevent  them  sinking,  as  practised  in  Lancashire.  Potatoes  are  all  grown  on  the  ridge  or  lazy- 
bed  method  ; not  a single  instance  occurred  where  the  plough  was  used.  Wheat  is  very  little 
grown,  which  may  be  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  distance  to  any  port  or  water  conveyance  • 
what  is  produced  is  carted  to  Caledon  or  Derry,  a distance  of  30  Irish  miles : many  parts  of 
the  barony  and  county  are  well  adapted  to  its  growth  under  proper  cultivation.  At  Oma°-h 
there  is  a good  market  for  oats.  Very  few  orchards  are  to  be  found. 

Many  of  the  enclosures  are  large  for  the  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  fences  so  bad  that  they 
are  obliged  to  bring  all  their  cattle  into  the  house  at.  night,  often  without  food,  and  attend 
them  by  day.  In  more  parts  quickset  fences  have  taken  the  place  of  whins  and  mounds  of 
earth,  but  in  these  cases  the  tenants  have  even  had  to  purchase  the  thorns  and  plant  them, 
which  are  not  very  dear,  say  3s.  to  5s.  per  thousand.  It  is  allowed  by  all  that  the  farmers 
are  becoming  very  poor  and  less  able  to  make  any  improvement ; the  situation  of  the  cottier  is 
deplorable;  living,  or  more  properly,  merely  possessing  an  existence,  in  poverty,  rags,  and 
wretchedness,  m dwellings  not  fit  for  a human  being,  frequently  without  windows  or  chimneys 
built  of  sods  or  mud,  12  or  14  feet  square,  imperfectly  covered  with  rushes  or  straw,  the  smoke 
issuing  out  of  the  door  and  various  parts  of  the  roof. 
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CONNAUGHT — County  Galway — Baronies  Ba' 

llymoe  (half)  and  Tuam,  Tuam, 

and  Ballinahinch. 

Kilcroan.  Pop. 1,111. 

Templetoher  and  Buiounah. 
Pop.  9,742. 

Tuam  (6  Parishes.) 
Pop.  about  29,000. 

Ballynakill.  Pop. . 

T.  N-  Bagot,  Esq.  j.p. 

Rev.  William  Bourlce,  p.p. 

James  Kirwan,  Esq.  j.p. 

Rev.  M.  Clarice,  p.p. 

this  parish  2,500 

plantation  acres. 

In  Templetoher  there  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  information  I could 
get,  8,250  acres,  Irish  plantation 
measure ; in  Buiounah,  8,800  ditto. 

Parish  of  Tuam  contains  between 
8,000  and  10,000  acres ; union  of 
Tuam  between  25,000  and  30,000 
Irish  plantation  acres. 

My  district  (cannot  call  it  a 
parish)  is  about  12  miles  in  length 
and  eight  in  breadth.  Cannot 
exactly  state  the  number  of  acres, 
plantation  or  otherwise. 

There  is  no  public  common:  I 
cannot  take  upon  me  to  say  any- 
thing satisfactorily,  as  the  bogs  are 

numerous. 

there  are,  arable  and  digga 
wastes,  and  deep  bog,  upws 

In  neither  parish  is  there  any 
public  common ; there  are,  say  20 
acres  of  woodland  in  Templetoher, 
and  15  in  Buiounah ; the  entire 
pasture  lands  of  both,  in  the  hands 
of  farmers,  may  be  about  GOO  acres; 
bit,  more  than  10,000 ; under  lakes, 
irds  of  7,000  acres. 

No  public  common ; there  are 
some  woodlands  comprised  in  im- 
provements and  plantations  at- 
tached to  gentlemen’s  seats  in  the 
union : the  whole  of  the  acres 
already  stated  are  arable  and  pas- 
turable; in  addition  there  are,  I - 
surmise,  about  2,000  qcres  of  bog  in  v 

All  mountain,  bog,  waste ; some 
woodland  and  a bad  description  of 
land.  None  good  except  about  400 
or  500  acres. 

5s.  for  arable,  15s.  for 

pasture. 

The  pasture  land  has  its  share  of 
waste  generally  measured  with  it ; 
in  that  case  the  rent  is  from  18s. 
to£l  5s.  per  acre;  the  arable  in  the 
hands  of  the  poor  tenantry  (which 
is  everywhere  reclaimed  bog)  sets 
from  15s.  to  £1  5s. 

I should  think  that  from  16s. 
to  18s.  an  acre  would  be  a.  fair 
average ; £1  would  certainly  be  too 
high,  although  there  are  lands  set 
for  30s.  in  the  union. 

From  5s.,  and  less,  to  £1  sterling; 
pasture  land  bulked,being  in  gene- 
ral mountain. 

It  does,  and  must  until  something 
be  done  in  reclaiming  bogs. 

To  a very  great  extent. 

No;  those  that  want  go  four  or 
five  miles  to  get  some. 

I am  informed  that  from  £3  to 
£8  answers  this  query. 

£4  for  oat  soil  on  the  second  crop ; 
£8  for  what  is  called  burnbating, 
or  lay  land  for  burning  for  potatoes. 

From  £4  to  £8  an  acre ; in  some 
few  instances  £1 0 has  been  charged. 

From  £6  to  £9. 

I do  not  think  it,  on  an  average,  a 
remunerating  crop : I think  exces- 
sive rents  are  given  for  this  descrip- 
tion of  land  from  other  considera- 
tions besides  actual  value. 

Seldom ; I should  say,  never ; the 
tenant  for  con  acre  would  feel  satis- 
fied if,  for  two  years’  labour  and 
seed,  he  could  have  the  straw : high' 
rents  are  given  when  the  setter  is 
the  agent  of  an  absentee,  (for  the 
poor  dare  not  take  from  any  other,)  o 

With  very  few  exceptions  it 
scarcely  remunerates  the  tiller ; ex- 
cessive rents  are  given  by  the  poor, 
as  their  actual  subsistence,  in  a 
great  measure,  depends  upon  it. 

No. 

ir  when  the  promise  of  a job  on  the  roads  is  held  out. 

To  the  extent  of  about  150  acres  ; 
the  dispossessed  teuants  obtained 
holdings  in  this  and  other  (neigh- 
bouring) parishes ; about  five  fami- 
lies got  cabins,  but  no  holdings. 

In  two  instances  only  has  this 
horrid  aDd  heartrending  system  been 
acted  on  in  this  district : the  ejected 
tenants  have  settled  themselves  in 
the  bogs,  or  become  occupiers  of 
cabins.  See  13,  14;  Appendix  E. 

That  system  has  not  been  adopted 
to  any  extent  in  this  parish;  such 
as  have  been  dispossessed,  have  gone 
to  reside  in  the  suburbs  of  towns,  for 
the  purpose  of  earning  their  liveli- 
hood by  working  for  daily  hire. 

No  instance,  that  I know  of,  in 
this  district. 

Only  two  young  men  (labourers) 
have  emigrated,  according  to  my 
knowledge;  and  they  are  now  in 
the  United  Stales. 

None ; for  want  of  means  to  emi- 

Some  few  have  gone  within  that 
period ; such  as  have  gone  were  of 
rather  a decent  description. 

— 

— 

Generally  to  America. 

They  stole  some  money  from  their 
father,  who  is  a mason ; their 
father  told  me  a few  days  ago  that 
they  wrote  to  him,  encouraging  him 
to  go  to  them,  and  that  they  can 
send  him  250  dollars. 

They  have  received  no  assistance 
whatsoever. 

None. 

There  are  two  of  the  proprietors 
resident  in  the  parish ; two  reside 
altogether  out  of  Ireland,  the  others 
reside  m other  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  absen- 
tees,  with  two  exceptions  scarce 
worth  noticing,  as  the  condition 
of  their  few  tenantry  is  in  no  way 

With  few  exceptions  they  reside 
in  Ireland;  the  greater  number, 
however,  are  absentees  from  the 

All  landed  proprietors  absentee, 
(that  is,  do  not  reside  in  the 
parish,)  except  one : all  live  in 
Ireland  except  one,  who  resides 
- sometimes  in  Ireland  and  sometimes 

live  somewhere  in  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Ralph  Gore,  Bart.,  and  Lord  V.  Fitzgerald,  who 
is  landlord,  under  the  see  of  Tuam,  of  six  very  populous  townlands,  1,400  acres. 

in  England. 

If  this  query  alludes  to  grass-land, 
I think  about  120  acres  would  be 
the  general  extent;  and,  I believe, 
they  are  all  held  by  the  tenant  in 
occupation  from  the  head  landlord. 

The  farms  are  generally  held  from 
the  head  landlord.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  600  acres  in  No.  24,  they 
vary  in  extent  from  five  to  20  acres. 

A great  portion  of  the  union 
of  Tuam  is  held  by  villagers,  who 
generally  farm  from  eight  to  10 
acres  in  common  ; the  greater  por- 
tion is  set  in  farms  of  about  100 
acres  each.  There  are  some  farmers 
in  the  union,  who  hold  many  farms 
of  that  description  in  their  own  possi 

Principally  joint  farm-holding  and 
leases  by  bulk ; separate  farms  from 
eight  to  30  or  40  acres.  Generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

About  300  men,  and  paid  in  money. 

tors  aro  absent,  its  roads  then 
ment  on  the  roads  continues 
assizes,  and  is  confined  to  tin 
wool,  or  provisions,  as  the  roa' 
of  an  absentee,  or  the  resident 
were  you  to  speak  of  mone 
country,  you  would  be  sure  to 

This  district  is  situated  in  the  ex- 
- tremity  of  the  county ; its  proprie- 
•fore  few  and  neglected : the  employ- 
only  for  about  a fortnight  before  each 
ise  who  owe  arrears  of  rent,  con  acre, 
d-jobber  happens  to  be  the  land-agent 
t trafficker  on  the  miseries  of  the  poor : 
y paid  for  labour  on  roads  in  this 
speak  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

There  has  been,  at  the  least, 
£1,000  expended  on  the  public  roads 
in  this  union  within  the  last  year, 
but  from  the  system  of  road-jobbing 
carried  on  in  it,  it  is  impossible  to 
form  an  idea  on  the  subject  of  this 
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Ballynakill  Pop.  about  7,185 

t Ballynakill  Union. 

Pop.  about  37,000. 

Ballynakill  Union. 
Pop.  about  37,000. 

Omey  and  Ballindoon 
Pop.  11,514. 

Henry  Blake,  Esq.,  j.p. 

Rev.  Anthony  Thomas. 

Rev.  Anthony  Thomas. 

Rev.  Peter  Fitzmaurice,  P.P 

About  30,000  plantation  acres 
chiefly  high  mountain  and  reclaim- 
able  moorlands  and  bog. 

, Between  16,000  and  17,000  acres, 
agreeably  to  the  grand  jury  applot- 
ments,  but  including  lands  of  all 

, There  are  in  the  union  about 
• 180,000  or  200,000  acres,  including 

1 bog,  mountain,  arable,  and  pasture ; 
i about  20,000  pay  grand  jury  rates. 

As  to  the  number  of  acreslT^TT 
' accurately  state;  I think  l 

10,000  in  Omey ; the  pj datf 
according  to  the  census  of  1831,  Uas’ 

d ii-  ‘f  to  *lle  number  of  acres 
in  Ballindoon,  I cannot  state. 

kiuus,  sucn  as  Dog,  mountain,  arable. 
&c.,  probably  not  much  under  200,000  acres ; it  is  reported 
that  Mr.  Martin’s  property  alone,  100,000  acres,  such  as  they 
are,  a vast  quantity  of  which,  though  now  unproductive,  might 
be  made  very  valuable  land. 

I know  of  no  public  lands  in  the 
parish:  there  must  be  10,000  oi 
15,000  acres  capable  of  improve- 
ment ; and  probably  there  are  1,50C 
or  2,000  acres  in  cultivation. 

'■  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  give  an 
accurate  answer  to  this  query;  as 
- the  “ common”  is  generally  under- 
• stood,  there  is  no  such  thing  here. 

There  is  not  any  land  that  can  be 
considered  as  “public  common,” 
nor  can  I state  exactly,  or  even 
near  it,  the  proportions  that  the 
different  qualities  bear  to  each  other ; 
bog  and  mountain  of  course  pre- 
ponderate. 

SSSSr 1 

Good  arable  land,  with  manure, 
would  average  30s.  the  Irish  plan- 
tation acre;  without  manure,  15s.: 
pasture  land,  from  20s.  to  6 d.,  or 
even  less. 

The  arable  land  in  this  union 
varies,  more  from  situation  than 
difference  in  the  soil,  from  20s.  to 
40s.  per  Irish  acre ; mountain  lands 
from  Is.  to  5s. ; the  latter  is,  I be- 
lieve, the  rent  now  generally  sought 
for  mountain  lands. 

I think  arable  land  in  the  union 
may  be  rated  at  from  20s.  to  40s. 
(much  depends  on  the  contiguity  of 
the  land  to  the  sea;)  mountain  from 
Is.  (the  old  leases)  to  5s.  per  acre. 

position  with  ths  immense 
of  mountain,  bog,  and  waste, averages 
about  15s.  per  acre ; mountain  pas- 

parish  of  Ballindoon  arable  land  averages  £1  pentcre.'  *U 

Not  as  a system. 

Con  acre  does  not  prevail  in  this 

Con  acre  does  not  prevail  here: 
land  is  let  close  to  the  seashore  for 
either  a net  fourth  of  the  crop,  or  GJrf. 
per  perch,  being  about  £4  13s.  4 d. 
per  acre. 

To  a very  trifling  extent,  not  worlh 
alluding  to. 

sheaf;  that  is,  land  is  given  out  for  a crop  for  a fourth,  unsever- 
ed or  undug ; it  is  hardly  ever  for  corn,  often  for  potatoes. 

From  £6  to  £2. 

Where  there  is  con  acre,  the  rent 
£4  3s.  4(1.  per  acre. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  con  acre 
for  corn;  when  ground  is  given 
with  manure,  the  highest  price  is 
£4  3s.  4d.  per  acre;  the  lowest 
price  £2  per  acre. 

Always,  if  properly  handled  and 
no  visitation  of  Providence  occurs: 
I let  a small  quantity  (five  acres) 
this  year,  at  £6  per  acre,  manured : 
the  produce,  10  barrels,  of  25  cwt. 
each,  value  about  £15  to  £18. 

It  remunerates  as  the  return  and 
prices  happen  to  be;  for  the  last 
two  years,  at  this  rent,  the  tiller 
would  not  be  paid. 

Con  acre  at  £4  13s.  4d.  the  last 
two  years  would  not  pay. 

Excessive  rents  are  never  given 
for  con  acre. 

We  are  subdividing,  not  increasing 
farms;  and  I give  it  as  my  firm 
conviction,  founded  on  a knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  poor  in  England 
as  well  as  Ireland,  that  an  average 
labourer,  with  two  acres  of  average  h 
exertion : that  he  does  not  do  so  he 

This  query  does  not  apply  to  this  I 
country,  there  are  few  large  farms 
here ; the  want  of  shelter  and  kind  1 

Not  applicable  to  this  district.  | 

I do  not  know  of  any  small  farms 
being  thrown  into  large  ones. 

f/nwin1  C?1ttle  'I  wl"ter>  necessarily  is  a check  on  men  of  capital  or  enterprise  extending  themselves  in  stock- 
L.  nmng  . tins  extensive  district  should  be  colonised  irom  the  superabundant  population  of  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

md,  can  obtain  more  surplus  and  more  comtorts  tor  six  months’  labour,  than  a hired  labourer  bv  12  mouths’ 
re  arises  chiefly  from  the  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  his  surplus,  which  discourages  industry. 

None  to  my  knowledge. 

Very  few,  if  any. 

But  three  small  farmers. 

No  emigrants  from  these  parishes. 

If  any,  to  Canada. 

I think  three  or  four  small  farmers 
went  to  Canada. 

North  America. 

— 

None  that  I heard  of ; I wrote 
letters  of  recommendation  by  them 
to  a friend  of  mine. 

None  that  I could  learn. 

None. 

I am  the  only  resident  landlord  ; 
the  other  proprietors  reside  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland. 

The  principal  landed  proprietors 
are  resident  on  their  estates ; there 
are  some  small  owners  who  reside 
in  other  parts  of  the  county. 

The  principal  landed  proprietors 
are  Thomas  Martin,  Esq.,  M.P., 
John  D’Arcy,  Esq.,  Henry  Blake, 
Eso..mid  t n’MoiU  - 

The  landed  proprietors  are  in 
general  resident. 

all  of  whom  are -resident  on  their  estates:  there  are  other 
small  estates  belonging  to  gentlemen  who  do  not  reside  on 
them,  but  reside  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  grazing  farms  and  the  moun- 
tain farms  are  large ; the  arable  on 
my  estate  from  two  to  ten  acres. 
The  lands  in  the  parish  are  chiefly 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

From  one  to  probably  500  or  more 
acres,  a small  proportion  of  which 
is  under  tillage.  Mostly  held  from 
the  head  landlord. 

The  farms  are  generally  held  from 
the  owner  of  the  estate,  from  two  to 
500  acres,  including  bog  and  moun- 
tain. 

They  are  generally  held  from  the 
head  landlord,  and  are  from  three 
to  10  acres. 

The  presentment  roads  have  been 
made  by  perch-work,  and  paid  for 
when  completed,  and  the  money 
paid  from  the  grand  jury : the  Go- 
vernment roads  have  been  l'aid  for 
at  long  intervals,  in  the  most  un- 
satisfactory manner ; I cannot  state 
the  amount. 

Hitherto  when  labourers,  or  rather 
the  small  tenantry,  have  worked  i 
upon  the  roads  under  the  grand  > 
jury,  they  receive,  I believe,  gene-  ; 
rally,  credit  in  their  rents,  and  the  1 
landlords  draw  the  road-money  from  i 
the  county  treasurer;  this  is  not  t 
always  the  case.  i 

As  to  the  number  of  labourers  it  is 
impossible  to  say:  small  farmers  I 
ivork  on  the  roads,  and  the  wages  i 
generally  remain  for  the  rent  in  the  i 
andlord’s  hands,  who  is  the  person  ] 
isually  getting  the  presentment  for 
he  roads,  which  are  very  frequently 
11  repaired. 

Within  the  last  three  years  about 
200  were  employed  on  the  public 
roads  in  these  two  parishes  for  two 
months,  and  very  unsatisfactorily 
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CONNAUGHT — County  Galway — Baronies  Ballynahinch,  Clare,  Clonmacnoon,  Dunmore. 


Omev  Ballindoon,  and  Ballina- 

kill  . . Pop.  18,697. 

Kilclooney  . . Pop.  8,404. 

Union  Kilkilvery  and  Headford 
Fop.  2,771. 

Tuain  . . Pop.  14,219. 

John  D’Arcy,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Earl  Clancarty. 

Charles  Blake,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

I cannot  say  what  number  of 
acres. 

Cannot  answer. 

Cannot  answer. 

There  is  not  any  public  common 
or  woodland;  but  there  is  a large 
extent  of  reclaimable  bog  and  moun- 
tain. 

I believe  there  is  no  public  com- 
mon ; little  woodland,  except  in  pri- 
vate demesne.  Cannot  answer  as 
to  the  quantity  of  arable  and  pas- 
ture; waste  and  bog  considerable. 

I have  no  means  of  ascertaining ; j 

No  common ; very  little  wood-  i 
land,  and  that  generally  attached 
to  gentlemen’s  houses.  Cannot 
answer  the  rest. 

In  the  parish  of  Omoy,  1 2s.  6 d.  is 
the  average  for  arable,  5s.  for  pas- 
ture, and  2s.  for  bog : in  Ballni- 
doon  and  Ballinakill,  £1  per  acre  is 
the.average  for  arable. 

must  depend  much  on  local  situation 
and  quality  of  land : rents  of  ara-  ■ 
ble  and  pasture  may  probably  ave- 
rage about  £1  5 s.  per  acre  through- 
out the  county,  as  1 should  conceive. 

I should  say  about  25s.  the  Irish 
17s.  per  acre : this  depends  in 

It  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  land,  the  disposition  of  the 
landlord,  and  the  capability  of  the 
tenant : the  average  price  of  arable 
land  is  from  17s.  to  32s.  per  acre: 
the  pasture  land  varies  from  10s.  to 
a great  measure  upon  circumstances. 

The  con  acre  system  does  not  pre- 

Con  acre  system,  as  I am  informed, 
does  prevail  through  the  county  of 
Galway ; I should  hope  but  little  in 
this  parish. 

To  a very  great  extent. 

The  con  acre  system  does  prevail 
in  this  parish. 

£4  is  the  highest  for  potato  laud  ; 
£2  the  lowest. 

I cannot  answer. 

£9  the  highest,  £7  about  the 
lowest;  and  in  both  cases  either  to 
repair  or  to  make  a new  fence,  as 
the  land  may  require. 

to  £9  per  acre;  an 

The  rent  paid  for  con  acre  potatoes 
is  from  £5  to  £10  per  acre  ; for  oats 
and  barley,  from  £5  to  £8  per  acre;  - 
land  to  fallow  for  wheat,  from  £6  to 
d pin  fallow,  from  £3  to  £5  per  acre. 

It  is  not,  on  the  average,  a remu- 
nerating crop : excessive  rents  are 
not  given,  from  other  considerations. 

Cannot  answer. 

I think  by  no  means,  and  that,  if 
the  poor  man’s  work  was  included 
in  the  value,  he  would  not  be  paid; 
but  he  is  driven  to  these  con  acres 
for  want  of  sufficient  land  of  his  own, 
and  a want  of  manure  for  his  po- 

The  con  acre ' crop  is  not  a re- 
munerating crop  latterly:  there 
are  excessive  rents  given  from  other  1 
considerations,  namely,  road  job- 
bing, task  work,  and  other  labour. 

In  no  instance,  to  my  knowledge. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  tenants 
having  been  dispossessed  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  small  farms 
into  large  ones. 

As  yet  it  has  not  gone  to  any 
extent ; but  every  landlord  is  aware 
there  are  too  many  small  farms  on 
his  estate,  but  feels  reluctant  all  at 
once  to  dispossess  his  tenants  to 
any  extent,  but  seldom  overlooks  a 
reasonable  excuse,  such  as  the  uon-p 

ayment  of  rent,  for^so  doing. 

The  few  lhat  have  emigrated  were' 
young  unmarried  men ; not  more 
than  six  or  eight. 

Cannot  answer ; should  conceive 
but  few. 

I canuot  say. 

Very  few  emigrated  this  last 
year,  not  more  than  20;  about 
double  the  number  each  of  the  two 
preceding  years ; principally  to  Ca'- 
nada  and  to  the  United  States. 

To  Canada. 

Cannot  answer. 

I canuot  say. 

None. 

I am  unaware  of  auy. 

Ido  not  think  any  of  them  received 
any  assistance. 

The  landlords  are  resident,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Lynd,  who  is 
proprietor  of  a large  part  of  Bal- 
lanikill:  he  resides  within  the 
county. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  gene- 
rally resident. 

Those  having  houses  I should 
say  were  resident;  but  a moiety,  at 
the  least,  of  the  lands,  are  in  the 
possession  of  laudlords  having  no 
houses  in  the  parish,  consequently 
not  resident  : cannot  say  where  they 

They  are  generally  held  direct  from 
the  head  landlord,  and  consist  of 
from  five  to  20  acres. 

The  extent  of  farms  upon  my  estate 
is  generally  from  five  to  50  acres  ; 
the  tenant  holds  under  the  head 
landlord  immediately,  and  is  gene- 
rally restrained  from  subletting. — 
See  answer  to  No.  13,  App.E. 

The  poorer  tenants  from  one  to 
eight  acres;  the  second  class  from 
that  to  100 ; and  the  higher  to  about 
250.' 

Cannot  answer. 

I cannot  state  the  number  that 
have  been  employed ; but,  from  the  1 
usual  custom  of  landlords  or  their 
.agents  getting  presentments  for 
roads  going  through  their  lands, 

I have  no  doubt  that  the"  payment 
was  credit  in  their  rents,  of  perhaps 

1 BB  B 
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CONNAUGHT— County  Galway — Baronies  Clonmacnoon,  Clare,  Ivilconnel. 


Kilelooney  and  Creagh  (part  of 
Ballinasloe)  . . Pop.  11,268. 

Kilelooney  . . Pop.  8,404. 

Ahascragh  .,  . Pop.  5,221. 

Aughriro,  ivillalaghton, 
Kilgerill,  and  Killimor  Daly 
Pop;  about  7,000. 

Rev.  L.  Dillon,  p;  p. 

Rev;  Patrick  Pounden ; 

Rev.  Henry  Hunt. 

Rev.  Henry  Mur  tin. 

11,274  acres,  19  roods,  7f  of  plan- 
tation measure. 

4,309  acres,  2 roods, -33-S  perches, 
plantation  acres. 

About  6,600  Irish  acres. 

Aughrim  P arishy  4,150  acres ; KiP 
lalagton,  4,488  acres;  Kilgerill 
2,o7 1 acres ; Killimor  Daly,  3 %\-j 
IPP’  “chlal  Potation  measure 
15  .B.  This  is  taken  from  sums  had' 
under  Tithe  Composition  Act  of 
r church  applotments  in  the  fourth 
stums  was  by  baronies. 

three  of  these  parishes,  and  froir 
The  division  under  Population  Re 

No  public  common  ; • about  800 
acres  of  woodland;  5,082  acres,  17 
roods,  2f  of  waste  and  bog. 

1,072  acres,  1 rood,  1J  perches, 
of  waste  land,  chiefly  bog. 

I must  refer  the  Commissioners  to 
the  returns  in  the  hands  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  answers,  to 
this  query  and  the  former  one. 

I cannot  attempt  anything~hkT 
accuracy  in  reply  to  this  query. 

I consider  it  to  be  about  £1  5s. 

From  20s.  to  25s.  Town-parks 
much  higher. 

About  25  s.  per  acre  foT  both. 

£1  5s. 

It  does. 

Yes. 

Con  acre  prevails,  but  not i to  a 
great  extent. 

Yes. 

From  £6  to  £8. 

£4  the.  lowest,  £8  the  highest. 

Potatoes,  from  £6  to  £10  per  acre ; 
oats  about  £6. 

£3  10s..to£10  10s.  (for  lowlands;) 
land,  with  permission  to  burn,  £8  8s: 
this  is  potato  soil. 

On  the  average,  it  is  not  a remu- 
nerating crop : there  are  often  ex- 
cessive rents  paid  for  con  acre,  in 
consideration  of  having  straw  to 
make  manure. 

Not  so,  if  the  labour  be  estimated  ; 
but  many,  who  could  get  no  employ- 
ment otherwise,  take  con  acre : I 
think  necessity  obliges  many  to  pay 
excessive  rents  for  con  acre ; it.is.a 
most  rigorous  and  exacting  system. 

1 think  the  con  acre  system  a con- 
venience to  the  poor,  but  they  are 
made  to  pay  for  it ; and  I do  not 
think  the  poor  value  their  labour  in 
their  calculation:  those  without 
land  would  starve  without  it. 

exorbi^nt^premiur^oncTi^it.  and 

e.  i»  perhaps  speculating  on  the  wants  of  si 
induced  also.n  many  cases  by  an  expeetatu. 

There  is  no  instance  of  it  in  my 
parish. 

It  is  extensive  ; and  the  poor  out- 
casts nestle  where  they  can ; they 
suffer  great  misery  and  anguish  of 
heart ; their  feelings  are  excited  ; 
and  this  system  produces  all  the 
sullen  ferocity  of  despair,  and 
many  of  the  dreadful  inroads  upon  1 

I do  not  know  of  any  cases  since  7 

»s?4|S; 

large  : I do  not  know  of  any  being 
lately  made  so  by  throwing  small 
farms  together. 

•he  peace  and  order  of  society; 

In  or  about  six  labourers'each  year 
during  the  three  last  years. 

Few  emigrate  from  the  parish  ; I 
only  know  about  six  families  to  have 

Noue  that  I know  of  until  this  pre- 
sent year ; and  I think  about  10  or 
12  have  left  of  the  labouring  class, 
and  a few  low  tradesmen. 

1,  ■/.’  ''  '..x 

Not  man}-,  and  those  principally 
small  farmers  and  tradesmen. 

To  America. 

America. 

Part  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
greater  number  to  Canada. 

United  States,  the  latter ; and  the 
former  to  Canada. 

Nothing — except  from  their  imme- 
diate friends. 

I believe  none. 

None  that  I know  ofl 

No  assistance. 

Two  only  are  resident,  and  many 
absentees,  who  reside  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland. 

Resident. 

One  large  proprietor  in  my  parish 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dub- 
lin, but  the  estate  is  most  carefully 
attended  to ; the  people  comfortable 
upon  it : there  are  some  head 
landlords  without  a residence,  who 
never  live  here. 

Generally  speaking,  resident;  in 
some  cases  otherwise,  and  residing 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

From  four  to  six  acres  is  the  general 
extent ; a few  hold  30  acres,  and  in 
general  derive  under  the  head 
landlord. 

Omitting  town-parks,  farms  are 
from  10  to  120  acres  in  this  parish. 

I believe  there  is  no  middle-man  in 
any  instance  in  this  parish:  at  . 
least  it  is  rare. 

About  three  acres  is  the  general 
run,  and  perhaps  some  grazing  in 
common  with  the  village.  They 
are  generally  ■ held  directly  under 
the  landlord. 

Grazing  farms,  held  by  gentlemen 
and  others,  from  150  acres  to  500 
acres;  tillage  farms  from  six  acres 
to  70  acres ; some  qf  the  latter  un- 
der grass. 

10,  and  paid  2 d.  per  box  for  break- 
ing stones. 

The  number  is  not  considerable  : 
the  system  of  keeping  roads  always 
in  order  gives  constant  work 
thtoughout  the  year ; but  I observe 
the  same  persons  usually  thus  en- 
gaged; and  perhaps  20  labourers 
are  the  most  who  are  SO  employed 
constantly. 

I know  of  none,  except  four  men 
who  have  cars  and  horses,  and 
carry  stones  and  gravel,  and  spread 
same,  per  contract,  on  mail-coach 

I should  think  not  many;  and  the 
profit  of  these  works  generally 
being  engaged  by  the  road  under- 
takers, the  rate  of  wages  does  not 
exceed  that  of  any  other  employ- 
ment. Breaking  of  stones  gene- 
rally done  by  measurement. 
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CONNAUGHT — County  Galway — Baronies  Kilconnell,  Killyan. 


Kilconnell  and  Aughrim. 
Pop.  4,115. 

Killalaghton  . . Pop.  2,882. 

Kiltullatrh  and  Killinure. 
Pop.  4,634. 

Killyan  and  Kilroran. 
Pop.  10,178. 

Rev.  /.  O'Connor,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas'  Lawless,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Walsh,  p.  r. 

Rev.  Dennis  Kelly. 

6,305  plantation  acros. 

There  are  7,699  acres,  plantation 
measure,  in  both  parishes ; 4,482  in 
the  parish  of  Capatagal,  and  3,217  ; 
in  Kilrukle  ; the  latter  is  situate,  in 
the  half  barony  of  Athenry,  the 
former  in  the  barony  of  Kilconnell 
and  Clonmacnoon. 

The  parishes  of  Kiltullagh  and  Kil- 
linure contain  4,582  acres,  Irish 
plantation  measure,  paying  public 

Kilroran  parish  contains  5,126 
Irish  plantation  acres  ; Killyan  con- 
tains 3,207  acres,  Strafford  survey, 
as  per  county  book ; - but  as  this 
parish  is  not  yet  applotted,  cannot 
state  the  number  of  real  acres,  which 
may  be  one-third  more. 

No  public  common  ; no  woodland  ; 
about  an  equal  quantity  of  arable 
Z pasture;  about  180  plantation 
acres  of  waste  and  bog. 

toStimhTot  if  I said  one-thm leth 
remainder  is  pasture,  to  which  the 
by  way  of  common.  I consider  the 

There  is  no  public  common.  I 
look  on  the  land  planted  to  be  be- 
tween 80  and  100  acres;  I estimate 
the  arable  land  at  one-third  the 
whole  number  of  acres ; the  one- 
, part  of  the  whole,  is  not  tilled ; the 
waste  lands  and  bogs  are  attached  _ 
waste  lands  and  bog  to  be  about  1,200 

No  public  common ; no  woodland  ; 
there  may  be  about  3,000  acres  bog 
and  waste  land,  a 'great  part  of 
which  might  be  reclaimed  if  proper 
encouragement  were  given  to  the 

or  1,500  acres  in  both  parishes. 

No  common  ; woodland  and  planta- 
tions about 250  acres;  arable, and 
pasture  as  above;  bog  m Kilroran 
about  one-half ; in  Killyan  about  ' 
one-fifth  of  the  quantity  of  arable 
and  pasture. 

The  average  rent  in  both  parishes 
is.  about  £1  2*.,  and  probably  the 
full  value  for  both,  kinds. 

The  average  rent  is  about  £1  5j. 

Tire  average  rent  of  arable  and 
pasture  land  in  these,  parishes  is 
from  20s.,to  22s-an  acre. 

In  Kilroran  15s.  per  Irish  acre  ; 
in  Killyan  25s.  pier  acre. 

It  does  prevail  to  some  extent. 

There  is  seme'  con  acre  cvery  year. 

It  does. 

For  potatoes,  from  £6  to  £ 1 0 ; the 
latter  the  maximum  given  for  dunged 
ground,  paid,  for,  I believe,  in  la- 
bour : for  oats, -from  £3  lOt.to  £7  ; 
for  meadow,  £1  10s.  to  £5. 

The  rent  of  con  acre  for  potatoes 
is  from  £5  to  £10;  for  oats  it  is 
from  £3  10s.  to  £7  per  acre. 

Burned  ground  for  potatoes  rates 
at  from  £6  to  £8  an  acre,  and 
potato  soil  for  oats  from  £4  to  £6 

Potatoes,  burnt  land,  £10  per  acre; 
oats,  third  crop,  £4  per  acre. 

.The  con  acre  crops  are  not.  very 
remunerating ;.  the  poor  take  potato 
toil  because  they  get  credit,  and 
have  the  potatoes  more  conveniently 
than  if  they  were  to  go  to  market, 
had  they  even  the  money  ; but,  cal- 
culating the  value  of  their  labour,  t 

The  con  acre  crop’  is  in  proportion 
to  the  price  of  provisions,  sometimes 
remunerating,  andsometimes  not  ; 
the  con  acre  crop,  including  labour 
and  seed,  is  sometimes  left. in  lieu  of 

:hey  seldom  have  them  cheaper. 

The  con  acre  crop  is  by  no  means 
remunerating  in  consequence  of  the 
rents  being  too  excessive ; so  much 
so,  that  often,  a poor  man,  after  los- 
ing his  seed  and  labour,  leaves  the 
crop  in  lieu  of  the  rent. 

Generally  a remunerating  crop; 
though,  from  excess  Of  population, 
the  price  bid  for  potato  ground  is 
sometimes  more  than  its  value. 

There  are  but  few  instances  cf 
gentlemen  adopting  this  system  for 
the  last  17  years  that  I have  known 
these  parishes ; the  dispossessed 
tenants,  amounting  perhaps  to  30, 
got  or  found  holdings  elsewhere,  or 
located  on  the  brows  of  bogs. 

I know  of  no  case  of  the  description 
in  my  parishes. 

Not  to  any  great  extent ; the  dis- 
possessed tenants  are  usually  re- 
moved into  bogs  and  waste  lands. 

To  no.  great  extent  : on  Mr.  Ger- 
rard's  estate  some  villages  have  , 
been  dispossessed,  and  the  tenants  . 
have  gone,  to  live  elsewhere. 

Some  have  gone,  but  to  a great 
extent  emigration  has  not  taken 
place. 

I don’t  suppose  that  more  than  15 
have  emigrated  these  three  years  ; 
they.  were,  all  young,  with  scarcely 
the  means  of  paying  for  their  pas- 

None. 

Several  young  and  active  labourers 
have  gone. 

The  United  States  and  Canada. 

To  America. 

United  Statss  of  America  and 
Canada. 

Those  who  have  gone  went,  I be- 
lieve, at  their  own  expense. 

Sometimes  some  little  assistance 
from  their  landlords,' but  generally 

The.  proprietors  of  property  gene- 
rally resident,  though  not  in  those 
parishes,  in  some  part  of  Ireland, 
excepting  three,  who  reside  in.Eng- 
lau'd,  who  own  about'  1,600  acres  ; 

■ the  brothers  of  one,  a nobleman,  his 
tenants,  reside,  but  not  in  those  par: 

They  are  both  absentees  and  resi- 
dent ; .they  all  reside, iu  Iveland.ex- 

ishes,  anil  but  one  in  the  county. 

One  or  two  of  the  landed  proprietors 
are  resident ; the  remainder  live  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland. 

All  resident,  with  the  exception  of 
J.  N.  Gerrard,  Ksq.,  who  resides 
several  months  in  the  year;  the  rest 
he  resides  on  his  estate  in  the  county 
of  Meath. 

The  grazing,  farms  from  20  to 
about  200  acres;  the  labouring 
classes- and  yeomanry  hold,  from  an 
acre  to  20  acres,  or  thereabouts ; in 
some  instances  held  from  the  head 
landlord',  in  others'  from  persons  hav- 
ing beneficial  interests  in  lands. 

The  poor  in  general  hold  from 
three  to  15  acres;  farmsforgrazing' 
are  from  30  to  200  acres;  they  are 
generally,  held  .from.-tlie  head  land- 
lord. 

They  are  of  various  extents,  from 
■ 20  to  300  acres,  and  arq  geiierally 
hold  by  the  head  tenant. 

From  five  to  10  acres ; in  some  in- 
stances the  subdivision  has  extended 

There  were  very  few  employed-  on 
public  roads  in  this,  parish  within 
this  year  ; the  landlord  in  general 
presents  fortlie  road,  aud,  employs 
his  own  tenants;  he  gets  the 
amount  of  the  presentmeutiu  lieu 
of  rent,  or  in  payment  for  con  acre. 

There  have  been  very  few  em- 
ployed nn  the  public  roads  in  my 
parishes  within  the  last  twelve 
months  : in  . general  the  landlords 
get  presentments  for  making  or  re- 
pairing roads,  and  employ  their  own 
tenants,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
pay  their  rents. 

‘ I have  not  the  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  number. 
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CONNAUGHT — County  Galway— Baronies  of  Killyan,  Kiltarton,  Leitrim. 


Ki'lyan  and  Kilroran. 
Pop.  10,178. 

Beagh  ....  Pop.  5,343. 

Kilmacdnagh,  Kiltartoir,  and 
Kilbeconty.  Pop.  11,254. 

Ballinaldll  . . Pop.  13, 103. 

Rev.  Patrick  M‘Dei:mott,  p.  p. 

Walter  Butler,  Esq.  j.  p. 

The  Very  Rev.  R.  Hood,  h.  i..  n 
Dean  of  Kilinacduagh. 

'■  Capt.  Brims  kill;  j . P, 

10,500  acres,  plantation  measure, 
according  to  every  information  I 
received : as  to  the  enumerators, 
I know  no  instance  of  their  taking 
any  notes. 

The  gross  amount'  of  acres  in  fht 
parish  of  Beagh,  of  every  quality,  is 
7,653  plantation  acres,,  as  taken  by 
a Commissioner  under  the  Tithe 
Composition  Act. 

■ 12,497  acres,  plantation  measure. 

About  7,700  acres  of  arable  land 
plantation  measure  pays  public 
»m01f  l.hu  same  '"mi- 

, of  acres  of  mountain  tmd  waste 
land,  paying  no  cess. 

No  public  common;  200  acres  of 
wuou.c. ,000  acres  of  arable,  2,000 
acres  of  pasture,  500  acres  of  waste, 
- 2,500  acres  of  bog. 

I canuot  ascertain. 

About  3,656  acres  of  bog  or  waste, 
most  of  which  is  reclaimable ; there 
is  no  common. 

, No  public  common  in  this  parish ; 
i as  near  as  I can  judge,  there  are 
about  800  acres,  plantation  measure 
under  wood:  number  of  acres’ 
arable,  pasture,  and  waste  land’ 
answered  in  No.  23.  ’ 

£1  5s.  arable  laud,  and  the  same 
of  pasture  land. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land 
in  this  parish  is  about  40s.,  and  of 
pasture  land,  about  20s.  an  acre. 

Arable,  about  £1  7s.  per  acre ; 
pasture,  about  £16s. 

From  20s.  to  22*.  per  acre,  late 

Irish  currency  «»•  “«e  in  this 

parish  is  all  plantation  measure  • 
there  are  some  farms  let  as  high  as’ 
30s.  and  35s.  per  Irish  acre. 

Very  much. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails  con- 
siderably in  this  parish. 

It  does. 

Very  much. 

From  £5  to  £7  per  acre. 

The  highest  con  acre  rent  usually 
paid  is  about  £6  down 'to  £3,  ac- 
cording to  quality. 

£7  and  £4. 

From  £7  to  £9  per  acre;  some 
has  gone  as  high  as  £10  per 'acre 
tor  potato  land,  the  ground  being 
burned  : land  to  sow  oats  in,  after 
potatoes,  generally  lets  at  £G  peracre. 

I am  of  opinion  that  there  is  ex- 
cess of  rent  paid  for  con  acre  ground, 
particularly  when  potatoes  and  oats 
happen  to  be  cheap  the  summer 
following  the  crop  being  sowed. 

Very  seldom. 

I should  consider  the  con  acre 
crop  not  generally  remunerating, 
but  the  poor  are  obliged  to  have’ 
recourse  to  it,  for  want  of  sufficient 
land  for  their  support. 

It  generally  is  a remunerating 
crop  : I know' of  no  instance  of  ex- 
cessive rents  being  given  except 
where  the  tenant  does  not  intend  to 
pay  at  all. 

In  or  about  280  • acres : the  dis- 
possessed tenants — some  begging, 
the  rest  scattered  all  over  the  coun- 
try, in  mud  cabins,  in  the  utmost 
distress  and  want. 

I don’t  know  any  instance  of  throw- 
ing small  farms  into  large,  for  some 
lime,  in  this  parish. 

Nothing  of  this  occurred  in  either 
of  my  three  parishes,  which  form 
the  union  of  Kilmacduagli. 

There  have  been  no  small  farms 
thrown  into  large  ones  in  this  pa- 
rish, to  my  knowledge ; on  the  con- 
trary, there  have  been  instances  of 
large  ones  being  made  into  small 

In  or  about  40  or  50  in  each  year ; 
the  chief  part  single  men. 

I have  heard  but  of  very  few  emi- 
grants to  have  left  this  parish  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years. 

I cannot  tell  the  number,  but  those 
who  emigrated  were  mostly  small 
farmers  and  tradesmen ; few  re- 
spectable persons. 

Not  more  than  two  or  three,  and 
these  the  labouring  class. 

To  America,  and  Van  Diemen’s 

Such  as  have  emigrated,  I am  in- 
formed, have  gone  to  New  South 

All  went  to  America,  except  one, 
who  emigrated  to  New  South  Wales. 

To  the  United  States. 

None. 

All  absent  except  Sir  John  Burke; 
some  in  England,  and  some  in  Ire- 
land, and  a large  portion  of  the 
land  under  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

None,  to  my  knowledge. 

I believe  those  who  have  emigrated 
received  some  assistance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emigration. 

I know  notof  any  assistance  being 
given : Captain  Mahon,  who  emi- 
grated to  America,  sold  his  half- 
pay for  the  purpose. 

All  resident,  except  three  or  four ; 
one  in  the  province  of  Leinster, 
another  in  Dublin,  and  the  other 
two  on  the  confines  of  the  parish. 

The  landed  proprietors  in  this 
parish  are  resident. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  all  re- 
sident, with  one  exception,  and  that 
is  only  an  occasional  absence. 

They  are  generally  held  by  the 
tenant  in  occupation  from  the  head 
landlord. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  general  ex- 
tent of  the  farms  in  this  parish.  I 
believe  they  are  generally  held  by 
the  tenant  in  occupation  from  the 
head  landlord. 

From  three  acres  to  50,  and  even 
larger  farms.  They  are  generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord;  in 
few  instances  from  middle-men. 

From  100  acres  to  10,  and  a great 
number  smaller.  The  large  ones 
mostly  held  from  the  head  land- 
lord, and  a great  number  of  the 
small  ones  held  from  middle-men. 

About  200  : in  cash  and  value 
they  have  been  paid.  1 

I cannot  ascertain  the  number  of 
abourers  employed  on  the  public  ' 
oads  within  the  last  year.  I have  i 
m ployed  some,  and  paid  them  in  t 
noney,  by  allowance  in  their  rents.  i 

The  number  I cannot  ascertain, 
rhe  gentlemen  get  presentments  at 
;he  .county  assizes  for  the  repairs  of 
he  roads,  and  the  work  is  generally 
lone  by  their  own  tenants,  in  liqui- 
lation  of  their  rents. 

1 

As  nearly  as  I - can  ascertain, 
there  have  been  in  or  about  5,000 
employed;  the  new  line  of  roads 
through  the  mountains  lately  com- 
menced is  the  cause  of  so  large  a 
number.  The  general  wages,  81/. 
per  day  without  diet,  or  2 cl.  per  box 
lor  breaking  stones. 
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CONNAUGHT. 


-County  of  Galway — Baronies  Leiti 


Clonrust 


Leitrim,  Kileooley,  and  Kil- 


Abbeygormigan  and  Killoran. 
Pop.  4,233. 


meen 


fV.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Esq.  j. 


Rev.  John  Griffin,  p.  p. 

Parisli  of  Abbeygormigan  con- 
tains 5,020  acres  ; parish  of  Killoran 
contains  2,019  acres,  plantation 
measure:  not  having  the  enume- 
rators’ return,  I cannot  follow  their 
division. 


Cannot  exactly  say  at  present  how 
many  acres  in  this  parish;  being 
under  the  Composition  Act,  it  can 
lie  easily  known  ; but  a great  part 
of  this  parish  is  annually  ruined  by 
the  back  water  of  the  river  Shannon  n 
the  lands,  which  Government  could  e 
from  30  to  40  feet  wide  at  Killaloe. 


nouths  upon 
ig  a channel 


in  the  extreme  w 
hut  a very  poor 
or  marsh;  but  in 
of  the  roads  or  til 


' the  parish, 
nountain  bog 
the  vicinity 


Of  the  parish  of  Abbeygormigan" 
bclive  one-thi: d to  be  aiatde  land, 
ie  remaining  two-thirds  pasture 
id  bog,  no  woodland;  Killoran 
■e-fourth  arable,  the  remainder  as 
Abbe)  gorinigan. 


large  demesnes,  containing  GUO  or 
/ 00  acres,  very  .well  planted,  and 
about  500  or  600  acres  of  bog  and 
waste  in  these  parishes,  which  gives 
at  once  a general  idea  as  to  the 
quantity  of  arable  and  pasture  lands. 


but  very  many  acres  of  this  parish 
arc  covered  by  the  Shannon  back 
water  for  several  months  in  each 
year,  and  thereby  uncultivated  and 
deteriorated. 


potato,  rent  very  usual  I 
cry  necessary  on  account 

at  population  which  is  I 

grossing  into  this  parish,  fuel 


For  potatoes,  from  £G  to  £8  per 
lere;  for  oats,  from  £ 6 10s.  to  £7; 
or  flax,  about  £4 ; for  meadow, 
rom  £3  to  nor  ’ 


I believe  it  must  be,  as  there  are 
many  applications  always  made  for 
con  acre,  and  it  is  as  generally  badly 
paid ; Paddy  never  wishes'  to  pay 
the  whole  sum,  if  in  his  pocket. 


l trunk  the  con  acre  crop  is  often 
taken  at  an  excessive  rent,  as  a 
means  of  raising  money;  time  is 
given  for  payment  of  rent,  and  the 
crop  is  sold  ns  soon  as  saved  ; how 
the  rent  is  paid  at  last  I don’t  know  ; 
some,  but  not  much,  is  paid  by  labour.; 

This  system  has  not  been  preva- 
ent  in  this  parish. 


remunerating  crop. 


or  want  and  necessiti 
i to  give  high  rents 
be  tantamount  to  othe: 
ns  than  of  aciual  value. 


reverse 


system  of  throwing  small 
into  large  ones  is  confined 
: district  to  one  case  ; and 
ossessed  tenants  live  by  their 


One  case  only.  The  dispossessed 
tenant  promised  £40. 


lit  to  America 


Two  only,  who  1m 
America  at  their  own  e 


America. 


my  would  emigrate  if 
' means. 


AH  absentees 


Ireland'  far 


Mostly  resident 
residing  in  Ireland 


•hough  they  reside 
uom  this  parish. 


all,  I believe. 


r A[>selltee  > resides  in  another  part  of 


Ireland. 


From  five  to  16 


The  greater 

l’art  hold  immediately  under  the 
head  landlord;  but  there  are  se- 
veral who  nre  under-tenants ; and 
all  of  those  who  hold  cabins  only, 
or  cabins  with  small  gardens  are  I 
believe,  under-tenants. 


• generally  from  five  to 
Mostly  from  the  head 
■though  their  lands  are 
niter  receivers  from  the 
laucery. 


The  farms  here,  in  number  of 
acres,  amount  to  at  least  2,000,  or 
perhaps  more,  anil  they  are  gene- 
rally held  by  the  tenant  in  occupa-  i 
tion  from  the  head  landlord. 


30,  for  about  15 
-day'. 


not  able  to  answer  this, 
most  of  the  public  road  in 
sh  is  repaired  by  me,  under  a 
:,  liecause  it  is  chiefly  done 
ract ; but  I pay  the  labour- 
l contractors  weekly,  or  as 
they  call  for  payment. 


There  have  been  about  70  labour- 


general, 

l-jobbihg 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (F.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS  . 


- CONNAUGHT— County  Galway— Barony  Longford, 


Clonfert  . . Pop.  5,915. 

Dlonfert,  Clontuskart,  and  Kil- 
malinogue . . . Pop.  10,000. 

Dononaug’hta  . Pop.  2,337. 

Killitnore  and  Tyneraseragli 
Pop.  5,399.  ' 

Hubert  Moore,  Esq.  J.  r.  \ Rev.  T.  Strafe  Sutson. 

Min  Allman,  Esq.  J.  i>. 

Rev.  F.  Coghlan. 

7,709  plantation  acres. 

1,490  plantation  acres. 

In  Killimore  parish' there  are  4 008  • 
don’t  know  whether  statute  or  plan-' 
tatiou  measure,  nor  have  I any 
means  of  following,  ihe  division 
taken  by  the  enumerators  under  the 
Population  Returns.  In  Tyntraser- 
agh  .1,448  acres. 

No  public  common ; very  little 
woodland,  except  plantations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  gentlemen’s 

houses:  the  arable  and  pasture 
land  is  7,709  acres  ; the  waste  and 
bog  very  extensive ; miles  and  miles 
of  bog. 

No  public  common  or  woodland, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  gentle- 
men’s plantations  ; pasture  and 
arable  probably  about  equal : waste 
and  bogs  in  tli'ese  parishes,  itis  pre- 
sumed, exceed  12,000  or  14,000 
plantation  acres. 

About  10  acres  of  wood,  no- bog. 

In:  Killimore  a considerable  quah- 
tity  of  bog,  a portion  of  it  in  a state 
of  being  reclaimed.  No  public 
common.  No  woodland,  except  in 
the  demesnes  of  three  resident 
and,  in  my  opinion,  forms  about 
pasture,  waste,  and  bog  land.  This 
to  Tyneraseragh. 

landed  proprietors.  The  arable  1 
one-half  of  the  entire ; the  rest  is 
answer  is  in  most  parts  applicable 

Arable  and  pasture  land  bear  the 
same  value,  from  £1  Is.  to  £1  5s. 
or  6s.  the  plantation  acre. 

About  £1  per  plantation  acre  for 
upland. 

-About  £1  8s.  or  £1 10s. 

1 take  the  average  rent  of  land  to 
be,  in  Killimore,  20s.  per  acre ; in 
.Tyneraseragh,  about  25s:  the  land 
here  is  of  a . better  quality. 

Very  extensively. 

It  cannot  be  said  to  prevail,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  not  unfrequent. 

It  does. 

It  does, -but  not  to  any  considera- 
ble extent. 

From  £7  to-.  £3  per  plantation 
acre  for  manured  land  for  potatoes ; 
from  £4  to  £6  for  land  for  oats ; and 
from  £2  10s.  to  £4  for  callow  or 

For  potat  oes,  from£5  os.  to  £ 1 0 10s. ; 
corn,  £3  to  £6  ; meadow,  from  £2 
to  £5,  and  even  £6. 

Potato  con  acre  about  £6. 

For  potato  land,  £8  8 j.  is  the 
highest;  £5  10s.  to  £G  the  lowest; 
for  wheat  soil,  £7  the  highest,  £5 
the  lowest. 

meadow  land;  large  tracts  of  this  1 

cind  being  in  the  parish,  on  the  verge  ot  the  Shannon. 

High  rents  are  sometimes  given 
on  account  of  the  straw  for  manure. 

Although  I consider  the  coir  acre 
crop  remunerating,  yet  1 am  aware 
that,  in  taking  it,  persons  are  go- 
verned not  so  much  by  the  value 
of  the  crop  ashy  the  exigency  of 
their  situation. 

It  is  reckoned  a fair  remunerating 
crop,  and  no  person  will  take  con 
acre  from  any  other  consideration 
but  that  of  getting  actual  value  for 
his  money. 

Not  always  remunerating,  as  to 
actual  value;  but  the  convenience 
is  great,  credit  being  usually  given 
on  passing  notes  of  hand;  straw 
for  manure  or  thatch ; small  po- 
tatoes for  pig. 

This  system  has  not  occurred  m 
this  parish;  on  the  contrary,  the 
farms  ore  diminishing  very  much  in 
size  ; as,  when  a son  or  daughter 
marries,  the  father  gives  a portion 
of  his  farm  as  a dowry,  and  thus 
the  farm  diminishes^  in  ajew  years, 

It  is  more  common  in  those  pa- 
rishes to  divide  large  farms  into 
smaller,  than  to  throw  the  small 
into  larger  farms. 

None.  have,  been  dispossessed. 

There  are  few  instances  of  this 
kind,  the  land  being  parcelled  oiit 
to  small  farmers,  who  find  it  their 
interest  to  he  punctual  in  the  pay- 
ment of  their  rents.  Those  few  that 

if  this  practice  is  not  put  an  end  to, 
and  divided  into  small  enclosures. 

are  occasionally  ..  — 

neighbouring  town,  with  a view  of  obtaining  employment. 

From  150  to  200  able-bodied  la- 
bourers. 

Cannot  state  the  number,  but  very 
many,  hove  emigrated  within  that 
period  ; some  to  better  their  condi- 
tion, and  not  a few,  guilty  of  of- 
fences, to  evade  the  law. 

About  18  labourers  . and  tradesmen, 

and  some  women. 

I can  only  speak  of  the  persons 
that  emigrated  last  year,  (generally 
unmarried— poor  also,)  not  having 
been  well  acquainted  with  the 
population  previously:  they  wire 
six  in  number  last  year. 

North  America. 

Chiefly,  I am  told,,  to  North  Ame- 

America  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

Principally  to  the  United  States 
of  North  America. 

None. , 

No  assistance,  beyond  the  aid  of 
friends. 

None. 

None,  except  from  their  own  fami- 
lies. From  the  accounts  which  they 
have  sent  home  there  are  two  or 
three  substantial  farmers  prepared 
to  take  out  their  families  in  the  en- 
suing spring. 

, Chiefly  resident ; the  absentees  re- 
side in  Dublin. 

The  landed  proprietors  may  be 
: generally  said  to  be  resident. 

The  greater  part  of. this  parish  is 
in  receivers’  hands.under.the.  Courts, 

The  landed! proprietors  in  both  pa- 
rishes absentees,  with  the  excep 
of  five,  none  ofwhom  holdanycon- 

siderable  part  of  the  land  ol  P 

l-islies;  they,  however,  reside- g 

nerally  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

From  one  to  10  acres,  and.upwards. 
They  are  in  general  held  from  the 
head  landlord, but  in  some  instances 
from  a middle-man. 

The  size  of  farms  varies  in  these 
parishes  from  10  or  15  acres  to  100, 
and  in  a few  instances  to:  200  and 
upwards.  .-The  occupiers  hold 
mostly  from  middle  tenants,  where 
the  farms  are  small  and  landlords 
not  resident. 

They  are  generally,  middle-men, 
. except  ini  few  instances. 

The  general,  extent,  is  lo 

acres  in  some  few  instances  the) 

amount  to  from  60  to  100 ; an.Un- 
. generally  held  immediately  M 
the  head  landlord. 

The  number  of  labourers  employed 
in  repairing  roads  in  this  parish  is 
trifling,  plenty  of  gravel  being  con- 
venient ; the  chief  cost  of  repairs  is 
horse  work;  the  labourers  receive 
from  8ct,  to  lOd.pcr  day. 

Quite  impossible  to  ascertain  this  ; 
accounts  . of  labourers  frequently 
kept  , by  tallies,  instead  of  books, 
and  copies  of.  accounts  sent  to  grand 
juries  not  always  preserved.  Sub- 
sistence during  work  usually  given ; 
otherwise  paid  in.  money. 

-About  23. 

~ Very  few 

ployed  on  the  public  ronda^rn  tti 

^.g.^SRS. 

P “^nrjances^  where  there  have 
been  repairs  done,  the  money 
into  the  pockets  of  middle-me , 

were  thereby  enabled  to  get  the  rack  rents  r , 

| for  con  acre/  There  is  one  honourable  exception  to  this 
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CONNAUGHT— County  Galway— Baronies  Longford,  'Louehrea. 


Portumna  and  Kilnabronof 


Kilquaine. 


Union  of  Killin 
Pop.  9,149. 


Tyneraseragh.  Pop.  1,093. 


Thomas  Blackstock,  Esq.  j.p. 

2,702,  agreeable  to  . the  barony 

book. . 


Peter  Galvin, _p,  p. 


Major  Kelly,  j.  p. 


Capt.  Ralhhoume,  j. 

About  12,000  statute  acres. 


I cannot  send  an  exact  account  of 
the  number  of  acres  in  both  parishes; 
the  barony  constable  and  receiver 
of  the  acreable  cess  having  men- 
tioned that  there  were  acres  that  did 
not  pay  cess,  and  therefore  could  not 
give  me  an  accurate  return. 


Mr.  Trotter  and 


No  common  . 

Major  Burke  have  planted  about 
40  acres  each  on  their  property; 
about  000  acres  of  bog  in  their 
parish,  with  a considerable  quan- 
tity ot  waste  lauds  improveable, 
which  will  not  be  attempted  while 
the  parish  is  without  roads. 


Ro  public  common  : then 
I tensive  plantations  on  the  eS 
demesne  of  the  Marquis  of 
■carde,  and  small  plantations  i 
estates  : the  lands  are  mostl 
and  pasture,  with  a good 
bog,  &c. 


About  230. 


-there  is  no  public  common,  no 
woodland ; there  are  about  900  acres 
held  by  four  farmers,.  200  of  which 
are  in  tillage:  there  are  about 
1,300  acres  held  by  small  farmers 
almost  entirely  in  tillage,  or  worn 
out  and  left  to  rest,  as  they  term  it. 


. . common,  300 

acres  of  woodland,  the  remainder 
arable  and  pasture  ; no  bog.in  this 


I an  acre  for  arable  and 
caste,  or  unimproved  lands 


uid  pays  from  9s.  to 
the  general  run  of 
■ acre  is  from  £1  to 
adjoining  the  town 


average 


other  land  i 
£1  Gs:  lam 
much  higher 


£J  46  

my  calculatiu 


I shall  make  all 
a plantation  mea- 


The  con  acre  prevails  in  this  parish. 


system  partially  pr 


ruinous  extent. 


For  beating  land,  from  £6  to  £8; 
for  highly-dunged  land,  from  £8  to 
£9  10s. ; for  oat  soil,  from  £4  to  £5. 


£8  8s.  is  the  highest,  and  £6  6s. 


Highest  rent,  wheat  £8,  oats  £7, 


grass  lands  broke  up  for  potatoes ; 
second  crop  £6  for  oats,  and  the 
third  crop  £5  for  oats,  per  acre. 


potatoes. 


; depend  on  the  goodness  of 


i paid  for  either  in  money  . 
cannot  find,  upon  inquiry,  rs  treqU' 
ho  pays  money  gels  his  con  con  acre  cro 
an  the  labourer.  1 annex  a muneratiurr 
le  expenses  and  produce  of  ° 


; seldom . 


op,  and  the  rate  at  which  pro- 
s are  sold  : con  acre  is  easier  let 
eiving  payment  by  labourin  part. 


:ase  that  the 
means  a re- 


The  system  of  throwing  small 
farms  into  large  farms  has  not 
taken  place  in  this  parish. 


This  system  has  not  yet  taker 
place  in  this  parish. 


Emigration  from  this  parish 


three  years  back.  About  10 
last  year,  and  a good  many  arc 
paring  to  go  this  spring. 


They  mostly  all  went  to  Quebec,  and  Those  who  did  went  to  America. 

from  that  to  the  state  of  New  York,  I 

with  a few  exceptions,  who  went  to  Upper  Canada.  All  labourers  except 

Nol.mdlordjthat  I know,  has  given 
jBWjffitefetthB  purpose  of  emigration, 

M'-cpt  ,Mr.  1 rotter,  who  pays  the  nassace 
Honey  to  Quebec  lor  all  the  young  men  of 
£rC  '"r"C,f  1,U  estate  Who  wish  to 

S-  V"!1  1 lm'°  the  opportunity  of 

^e^^di'eir expend -tan^  oU^rs^liave^i'mit Ll*  n " 

Ml  the  proprietors  are  absentees,  The  ‘ proprietor  of  Lecknolass 
nut  none  of  them  live  out  of  Ire-  Portumna  is  the  Marquis  of  Clai 
juw  except  the  Marquis  of  Clauri-  carde,  who,  since  the  burning  of  1 
carde;  Major  Burke,  Arthur  F.  St.  castle,  principally  resides  in  Lon 
ireorgc,  Dudley  Persse,  Esqrs.,  re-  the  other  parish,  having -but -smal 
of  Galway,  and  Mr:  Trench,  of  llassaue,  and  Mr.  Eyr 
!?  d reslJe  011  property  if  there  were  roads  to  get  to  ' ' 3 

The  lands  in  the  parish  since  1815 
?»n,iunietally  held  ,ln<ler-  the  head 
Mdlhjd,  and  contain  from  5 to  20 


They  got  no  assistance;  they  set  He  received 
off  alter  [licking  up  what  they  could  know  of,  for  th 
by  their  own  exertions,  and  from  tion. 
friends,  &c. 


ave  paid  the  passage-money  fur  their 
ivc  received  several  sums  for  lliat  purp 
he  landed  propiieturs  are  resident 

the  county,  although  absentees 


The  landed  proprietors  are  resident. 


from,  the  parish. 
occasionally  here ;'  those  of 
perties,  reside  on  them. 

-j-~>  —so  Mr.  Trotter  resides  in  the  county'  Down,  but 

from  rt,  to  post  or  market  towns. 

- .rom  the  head 

landlord,  other  farms  from  middle- 
men. They  vary  from  3 to  20  acres. 


The  extent  of  farms  varies  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 


The  general  extent  of  the  farms 


within  the  which  leads  from  -Ey  recourt  to  Por- 
I am  not  tumna  repaired  by  contract,  but 
none  of  the  parish  labourers  were 

nee  been  presented  for,  and  repaired  at  the 
it  of  public  spirit,  or  interest  with  the  grand 
to  the  poor,  although  they  pay  as  much 
;es.  This  proves  the  unequal  distribution 


No  such  system  takes,  or  has  taken 
place  under  the  humane  and  bene- 
volent Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  or,  to 
my  knowledge,  on  the  other  pro- 
perties. 

There  have  been  no  small  farms 
thrown  into  large  ones  in  this 
parish. 

Very  few  emigrants  have  left  the 
parish  these  three  years. 

There  has  been  but  one  emigrant, 
and  he  was  a troublesome  bad 
character. 

Those  who  did  went  to  America. 

He  went  to  America. 
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CONNAUGHT — County  of  Galway — Baronies  Loughrea,  Leitrim,  Moycullen. 


Killinadeema  and  Ayle. 
Pop.  2,647. 

Loughrea  . . Pop.  7,797. 

Union  of  Loughrea . 
Pop.  7,797. 

Kilcummin  . . Pop.  9,848. 

Rev.  Michael  Coen,  p.  p. 

Bight  Rev.  Dr.  Coen. 

Rev.  Samuel  Medlicott. 

Rev.  John  Wilson. 

20,645  acres  plantation  measure, 
as  well  as  I could  ascertain. 

3,382  plantation  acres. 

About  10,600  Irish  acres  in  the 

There  are  5,564  plantation  acres 
in  the  parish  of  Kilcummin,  accord- 
ing  to  the  returns  in  the  parish 
book. 

14,892  acres  of  public  common  ; 
5,420  acres  of  arable,  pasture,  &c.; 
333  acres  of  woodland. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland, 
except  a few  acres  of  plantation ; 
all  arable  and  pasture  land,  with 
very  little  waste  or  bog. 

I have  no  notion. 

I know  of  no  public  common  ia 
this  parish  ; the  woodlands  are  the 
woods  of  Anna  and  Shindilla  con- 
taining  each  about  five  or  six  acres- 
I cannot  say  what  number  of  acres' 
of  arable,  pasture,  waste,  and  bi» 
are  in  this  parish. 

Between  30s.  and  40»  an  acre. 

The  rent  varies  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  land  and  date  of 
leases,  but  on  an  average  land  sets 
from  £1  to  £1  10s.,  town-parks 
from  £2  to  £4  per  acre. 

About  £1  5s.  per  acre. 

The  average  rent  of  laud  near  the 
town  of  Outerard,  in  this  parish, is 
from  £1  to  £1  10s.  and  £1  15j,  an 

It  does. 

It  does  very  generally. 

Very  much. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails  in 
this  parish. 

£6  and  £8  8s. 

For  burned  ground  from  £6  to  £8, 
for  dunged  land  from  £9  to  £10  per 
acre;  for  oat  soil  from  £4  to  £6. 

From  £5  £to  10. 

From  £3  to  £7  sterling. 

It  is  not: — there  are. 

the  system,  however,  prevails,  a: 
source  to  secure  potatoes  during 

This  depends  on  the  produce  of  the 
crop,  and  the  prices  of  provisions ; 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  culti- 
vator forfeits  his  seed  and  labour, and 
leaves  the  crop  in  lieu  of  the  rent ; 
i many  of  the  poor  have  no  other  re- 
the  winter  season,  when  unemployed. 

The  time  given  for  payment,  and 
the  scarcity  of  the  article,  in- 
crease the  rent : I believe  it  to  be  a 
great  convenience,  and  but  small 
gain. 

The  con  acre  crop  is  sometimes  a 
remunerating  crop,  and  sometimes 
not ; I know  of  no  exception  of  rents 
being  given  for  con  acre  ground 
from  any  consideration  but  that 
of  actual  value. 

It  does  not  prevail  to  any  great  ex- 
tent ; but,  in  such  cases  as  it  does, 
the  dispossessed  tenant  becomes  a 
labourer. 

Scarcely  an  instance  occurred  in 
this  parish. 

Little,  if  any,  has  taken  place 

The  system  of  throwing  small 
farms  into  large  ones  is  not  prac- 
tised in  this  parish. 

Between  30  and  40  of  the  labour- 
ing classes. 

I suppose  not  20  persons. 

I know  but  two.  young  men, 
farmers. 

In  1832 .five  emigrated  from  this 
parish ; three  of  them  respectable, 
and  two  as  servants. 

To  America. 

Principally  to  America. 

America. 

One  to  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, and  four  to  Upper  Canada. 

No  assistance  but  from  themselves. 

No  public  assistance,  as  far  as  I 
could  ascertain. 

None  that  l know. 

Two  of  those  emigrants  had  a 
small  capital. 

Some  absentee,  and  some  resi- 
dent; absentee  residing  in  Kng- 
. land,  and  others  in  parts  of  Ireland. 

sides  in  London  ; there  are  two 
who  reside  in  the  parish : there  a 
portions  of  land  by  leases  for  e 

The  principal  landed  proprietor  of  1 
the  parish  is  the  Marquis  of  Clanri-  j 
carde,  who.  since  the  burning  of  the 
castle  of  Portumna,  generally  re- 
other  proprietors,  of  about  240  acres,  ' 
re  some  absentees  who  hold  plots  and 
ver,  who  sub-let  to  under  tenants. 

The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  and  the  ; 
Earl  of  Clancarty  are  the  principal 
proprietors;  the  former  generally 
absent,  the  latter  always  resident. 

There  is  one  landed  proprietor  an 
absentee;  some  are  resident,  and 
some  not,  who  live  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland. 

From  20  to  30  acres.  Generally 
they  are. 

The  average  in  the  country  parts 
may  be  computed  at  from  two  to  10 
acres,  very  few  from  10  to  20. 

Generally  held  from  the  head  land- 
lord, from  10  to  50  acres  each;  in 
very  many  cases  below  10. 

The  general  extent  of  farms  in  this 
narish  as  to  quantity,  is  from  21)  to 

30,  50,  100,  200,  300,  1,000,  and 

2,000,  including  boggy  mountains. 
These  farms  are  generally  held  by 
the  occupying  tenants  from  the 
head  landlord. 

Between  400  and  500  for  the  year : 
they  are  generally  paid  in  cash. 

Very  few  are  employed  on  public 
roads,  as,"  latterly,  gentlemen  con- 
tract for  repairing  them  for  a cer- 
tain number  of  years,  at  so  much  a 
perch ; of  course  they  are  at  liberty 
to  employ  labourers  from  what 
ever'parisli  they  please. 

I have  hem  !“  *S 

were  not  any  public  roads  in  tnis 
parish,  during  the  last  year, 
labourers  to  work  on. 
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CONNAUGHT — County  Galway — Baronies  Moycullen,  Ross,  Tyaquin. 


Killanin  and  Kilcummin. 
Pop.  17,787. 

Cong  . . Pop.  8,378. 

Ross  . . Pop.  4,361. 

Union  of  Moylough. 
Pop.  6,794. 

Robert  Martin,  Esq. 

Rev.  Cecil  Crampton. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Heraghty. 

Rev.  B.  Fitzpatrick,  p.  p. 

Killanin  parish  contains  4,223 
acres,  payable  in  county  rates,  and 
Kilcummin  parish  contains  5,439 
acres,  payable  in  county  rates,  but 
each  contains  about  three  times  as 
many  plantation  acres  as  they  pay 
for  in  county  rates. 

Number  of  acres  paying  cesses  is 
8,397 : I have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  number  and  the  popu- 
lation return. 

I beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  return 
of  enumerators,  and  to  the  surveyors 
appointed  by  Government,  as  I 
could  not  give  a satisfactory  account. 

There  are  18,000  arable  statute 
acres  in  this  union. 

There  is  no  public  common,  and 
scarcely  any  woodland  in  either 
parish,  but  more  than  one  half  of 
each  is  bog  and  mountain. 

No  public  common;  no  woodland  : 
with  the  exception  of  a small  por- 
tion of  bog,  it  is  all  arable  or  pasture. 

No  public  commonage:  say  400 
wood,  one-fifth  arable,  two-fifihs 
mountain  pasture,  one-fifth  unim- 
provable waste,  one-fifth  bog. 

No  public  common,  to  my  know- 
ledge; the  woodland  is  about  700 
acres ; there  are  about  6,000  acres 
of  bog  and  waste  lands. 

Arable  land  is  about  £1  1*.  an 
acre,  plantation  measure,  and  pas- 
ture 10s.;  mountain  about  2s. 

Some  arable  land  is  as  high  as  £2, 
but  the  average  I take  is  £1  5s., 
and  of  the  pasture  about  15s. 

Average  rent  of  arable  land,  where 
set  in  portions  separate  from  moun- 
tains, £1  6*.  per  acre,  but  this  parish 
being  mostly  mountainous  land,  is 
usually  set  in  tracts  at  a bulk  rent, 
and  only  small  spots  available  for  till 
to  state,  with  any  precision,  the  acre; 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is 
about  £1  3s.  per  acre. 

age  ; it  is  therefore  impossible 
able  rent. 

It  does. 

Very  much. 

Not  so  general  as  in  other  parishes, 
the  land  not  being  adapted  for  it. 

It  does  very  generally. 

£7  the  plantation  acre  to  £5. 

£8  is  the  highest,  but  I have 
known  £9  in  one  instance;  £4  is 
the  lowest. 

From  £10  to  £6  per  acre. 

From  £4  to  £9  per  annum;  seldom 
so  low  as  £4. 

I believe  the  con  acre  is  a remu- 
nerating crop : I have  not  heard  of 
excessive  rents  being  given  in  these 
parishes  from  other  considerations. 

It  is  generally  a good  crop : ex- 
cessive rents  are  given  sometimes 
in  order  that  rent  may  be  obtained 
from  the  owner  of  the  con  acre. 

Should  the  year  prove  favourable, 
and  the  markets  fair,  the  con  acre 
may  pay,  but  the  rents  are  too  high 
on  account  of  the  demand ; I,  how- 
ever, think  the  con  acre  system  very 
injurious  to  the  poor  man,  to  which 
he  would  not  have  recourse  if  he  had 

It  is  not  a remunerating  crop,  but 
the  poor  are  obliged  to  take  the  con 
acre,  even  at  an  enormous  rent,  to 
supply  in  winter  their  cattle  with 
fodder,  to  make  manure  for  the 
potato-ground, 
land  enough  without  it. 

To  a small  extent ; but  wherever  this 
has  taken  place  the  tenants  and  the 
lands  have  improved  vastly  : I have 
practised  this  myself  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  placed  the  dispossessed 
tenants  on  farms  that  were  before 
too  large. 

1 do  not  know  of  any  instance. 

None. 

About  200  families  have  been  dis- 
possessed within  these  uiue  years 
past  by  four  landlords,  all  of  whom 
are  thrown  on  the  world,  with  the 
exception  of  very  few,  who  contrived 
to  procure  a most  wretched  cabin 
from  friends. 

Not  a dozen,  I believe. 

In  the  last  three  years  not  more 
than  a dozen,  of  the  very  lowest 
and  poorest  class. 

Only  one. 

Very  few. 

If  any,  they  went  to  America. 

Canada. 

To  America. 

To  the  United  States. 

None. 

1 None  whatever. 

No  assistance. 

No  assistance. 

They  are  resident  except  three, 
Who  reside  within  10  or  15  miles  of 
these  parishes:  I have  myself  a 
large  part  of  these  parishes,  and  am 
resident  these  30  years. 

Most  of  the  landed  proprietors  are 
absentees,  but  reside  usually  in 
Ireland. 

With  the  exception  of  one,  all  are 
absentees  from  this  parish,  but 
mostly  residents  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  24  in 
number : half  are  resident,  half 
absentees,  residing  in  different  parts 
of  Ireland. 

They  arc,  generally  speaking,  of 
,s‘ze?>  ,aml  he'd  from  the  head 
landlord  almost  iuvariably. 

They  are  mostly  large  farms  held 
by  lease,  and  subdivided  into  a great 
many  small  holdings. 

are  generally  held  by  the  tenant  in 
occupation  from  the  head  landlord. 

Abpul  100  to,  , fortnight  o,  tb,„ 
*«*■!  they  h,„  b„,„  ,,id  ln 

money  ,vhen  ,he  Fes(,ntlneut  hag 

been  paid  to  the  overseers. 

Scarcely  any  labourers  are  employ- 
ed on  our  public  roads,  which  are 
repaired  by  presentment,  and  that 
to  a very  small  amount. 

There  is  only  one  road  running 
through  the  entire  parish,  made  very 
badly  by  Government ; it  is  now 
impassable,  and  no  person  has  been 
employed  on  it  these  three  years. 

There  were  about  200  persons  em- 
ployed on  the  public  roads,  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  stones 
they  broke ; paid  by  the  overseers 
from  the  county  cess  fund. 
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Ballymacward  and  Clonkeeri. 
Pop.  6,802. 

Castleblakeney  . . Pop. . 

Monivea  . . Pop. . 

Ballinaglera,  3d  part  of 
Drumreilly,  Pop.  about  3 000. 

Rev.  Patrick  Duffey,  v.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Cadge. 

Rev.  T.  M‘Manus,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  Brady,  p.  p. 

Both  parishes,  according  to  the 
county  records,  7,448  a.  On.  19 p. 
Ballymacward  5,513  a.  Ok.  19  p. 
Clonkeen  1,935  acres. 

There  are  upwards  of  4,000 ; I am 
not  certain  this  is  the  division  as 
taken  by  the  enumerators  under  the 
Population  Returns;  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  can  supply  this  information ; 
the  measure  plantation. 

About  18,000  acres. 

As  to  the  number  of  acres  I cannot 

at  present  ascertain,  but  according 
to  my  imagination  there  is  about 
30,000  acres,  plantation  measure. 

No  public  common ; no  woodlands, 
except  private  improvements,  not 
extensive : the  arable  acres  in 

Clonkeen  parish  are  about  800  acres ; 
Ballymacward  about  4,000  acres ; 
waste  and  bog  attached  to  Clon- 
keen about  1,500  acres  j to  Bally- 
maeward  2,000. 

No  public  common  ; no  woodland ; 
about  3,000  acres  arable  and  pas- 
ture, about  1,000  waste  and  bog. 

No  public  common;  about  400 
acres,  covered  with  wood ; about 
15,000  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  ; 
and  3,000  acres  of  bog  and  waste. 

There  is  neither  public  coming 
nor  woodland  ; arable  1,000  acres 
pasture  4,000  acres,  waste  or  wild 
mountain  24,500  acres,  bog  500 

Average  rent  of  Clonkeen  parish, 
arable  and  pasture,  about  £l  per 
acre ; of  Ballymacward  £1  5s.  per 

About  £1  per  acre  averaged. 

From  12*.  to  £1. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is 
from  10*.  to  £1  sterling,  between 
arable  and  pasture. 

It  does  considerably. 

It  does  to  a great  extent. 

To  a very  great  extent. 

To  a very  limited  extent. 

From  £8  to  £6  per  acre  for  po- 
tatoes, from  £6  to  £4  for  oats. 

The  highest  con  acre  rent  £9  per 
acre,  the  lowest  £4  10*. 

From  £5  to  £9  per  acre. 

From  £5  to  £6,  as  the  quality  of 
land  is  very  indifferent. 

By  no  means  a remunerating  crop : 
excessive  rents  are  paid  for  con 
acres ; the  circumstances  of  the  poor 
compel  them  to  it. 

This,  for  the  most  part,  depends 
on  the  season : excessive  rents  are 
given,  because  otherwise  the  poor 
man  would  be  altogether  destitute 
of  his  chief  support,  potatoes. 

’Tis  not  a remunerating  crop  : the 
poor  man  must,  to  suit  his  own  con- 
venience, give  excessive  rent  for 
con  acre  in  his  own  neighbourhood. 

The  crops  are  very  often  left  in  lieu 
of  the  rent,  when  they  are  not  able 
to  pay  it  in  cash,  or  the  crop  not 
worth  redeeming. 

Two  or  three  instances  : the  dis- 
possessed I know  not  what  became 
of. 

I know  but  of  one  instance  in  this 
parish  ; the  dispossessed  left  to  shift 
for  themselves : Lord  Clonbrock, 
the  chief  landholder,  when  he  is 
obliged  to  resort  to  this  leaves  the 
house  and  one  acre  of  land  free, 
with  turbary. 

Four  or  five  instances,  where  large 
villages  have  been  sent  adrift,  a 
good  many  of  them  have  been  so 
scattered  up  and  down  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  give  an  account  of 
them;  others  have  been  able  to 
procure  a small  quantity  of  land,  on 

None  as  yet  turned  out  by  the  re- 
spective landlords. 

1 which  they  build  huts. 

One  family,  and  a few  other  indi- 
viduals, within  the  last  three  years. 

I know  of  none. 

Very  few,  and  those  were  indus- 
trious persons. 

About  150  within  the  last  three  years. 

America. 

— 

To  North  America. 

All  to  America. 

None,  to  my  knowledge. 

No  assistance. 

They  have  received  no  public  aid. 

All  absent;  but  all  in  Ireland, 
except  three. 

The  landed  proprietors  in  this 
parish  are  resident. 

Two  absentee  proprietors,  residing 
in  Dublin. 

All  the  landed  proprietors  are  ab- 
sentees, in  diflerent  parts  of  Ire- 
land, and  some  in  England. 

Two  or  three  have  from  300  to 
400  acres,  a few  farms  of  1 00  acres, 
a few  of  about  50  and  60,  many  of 
20  acres  and  10  acres.  They  are 
generally  held  from  the  head  land- 
lord, with  few  exceptions. 

About  300  acres ; these,  however, 
are  subdivided  into  settings  of  three 
or  four  acres,  held  under  the  tenant 
in  occupation  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

From  50  to  200  acres.  They  are 
generally  so  held. 

From  10  to  15  acres,  some  more, 
some  less;  generally  held  under 
petty  landlords. 

About  73  labourers;  paid  in  cash. 

I cannot  state  the  number.  The 
laud  proprietors  generally  obtain 
the  presentments  for  repairing  the 
roads,  and  employ  their  tenantry, 
who  generally  give  their  labour  in 
lieu  of  rent,  &c. 

Very  few;  and  those  that  have 
been  employed,  generally  give  their 
wages  in  lieu  of  rent. 

The  number  of  labourers  usually 
in  employment,  which  continues 
for  about  the  space  of  one  month, 
are  from  50  to  60  persons ; wages 
10 d.  per  day,  carrying  stones  on 
their  back  and  breaking  the  same. 
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Cashcarrigan  . Pop. . 

Ennismagrath.  Pop.  7,976. 

Killanumera  and  Killeny. 
Pop.  7,084. 

Union  pf  Manor  Hamilton. 
Pop.  about  15,000. 

Bev.  John  Maguire,  p.  p. 

John  Tully,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Peter  Magauran,  p.  p. 

Rev.  George  Crooke. 

Pasture,  5,700;  bog,  1,278,  plant- 
ation measure. 

I have  not  been  able  to  command 
the  enumerator’s  population  return 
of  this  parish,  at  this  time ; if  re- 
quired particularly,  I shall  endea- 

Killanumera  contains  5,000  acres, 
plantation  measure,  with  a vast  tract 
of  mountain  and  bog.  Killeny  con- 
tains 2,362  acres,  plantation  mea- 
sure, besides  a large  tract  of  moun- 
tain, but  of  a stony  quality. 

I have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  enumerator’s  return.  The  union 
covers  a surface  of  about  17  Irish 
miles  by  eight. 

No  public  common ; arable  anil 
pasture,  5,700 ; bog,  1,278. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland. 
I cannot,  with  accuracy,  state  in 
answer  to  this  query  the  number  of 
acres  arable,  pasture,  waste,  and  bog ; 
I beg  to  refer  to  the  survey  lately 
taken  by  the  Government  surveyors. 

No  public  common  ; no  waste;  as 
to  woodland,  there  are  about  1,000 
acres,  which,  with  the  above-men- 
tioned tracts  of  bog  and  mountain, 
belong  to  the  different  proprietors 
whose  estates  extend  into  this  parish. 

No  public  common ; woodland 
about  15  acres;  of  waste  there  is 
scarcely  any,  cidtivation  having  ap- 
proached nearly  to  the  summits  of 
the  mountains,  and  even  there,  is 
pasture ; the  bogs  have  been  much 
imand  for  fuel : I cannot  distinguish 
riminately. 

i reclaimed,  anil  are  at  present  little  more  than  sufficient  to  the  de 

between  arable  and  pasture,  all  the  low  land  being  cultivated  indisc: 

20s.  per  acre. 

From  10s.  to  20s.  may  be  about 
the  rent  now  paid  for  arable  and 
pasture  land ; in  some  instances, 
perhaps,  higher  rents  are  obtained. 

The  average  rent  of  land  in  Killa- 
numera is  £1  2s.  per  acre,  and  in 
Killeny  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

About  30s. 

The  system  prevails  in  my  parish. 

Some  con  acre  rent  is  taken ; not 
prevalent;  price  generally  from  £3 
to  £5  the  acre. 

The  practice  of  letting  con  acres 
prevails  in  this  county. 

It  does. 

Rent  from  £6  to  £8  per  acre  for 
potato  soil ; for  flax  and  oat  soil 
from  £3  to  £6,  in  proportion  to 
quality. 

Price  fluctuating  ; .seldom  exceed- 
ing £6. 

The  highest  rent  is  £9,  the  lowest 
£4. 

Highest  rent  £8,  lowest  rent  £6, 
manuring  the  ground. 

The  crop  generally  remunerates: 
con  acre  ground  is  taken  on  specu- 
lation of  a high  price  for  provisions 
the  ensuing  year. 

It  is  considered  a remunerating 
crop : I am  not  aware  of  excessive 
rents  given  from  other  considerations 
than  that  of  the  value. 

The  produce  of  a con  acre  is  not 
always  adequate  to  the  rent,  seed, 
and  cultivation : exorbitant  rents 
are  frequently  given  for  con  acres, 
through  necessity,  chiefly  by  the 

I have  tried  it  myself;  it  is  not 
remunerating : accommodation  and 
independence  of  the  markets  can 
only  be  expected  from  con  acre.  I 
have  not  interfered  with  jobbing 
matters,  and  cannot  answer  the  re- 
mainder of  this  question. 

In  no  instance  are  tenants  turned 
out  to  augment  other  tenants'  hold- 
ing. 

Not  any  changes  of  this  nature 
have  taken  place  for  the  last  three 
years,  that  1 am  aware  of. 

This  system  has  prevailed  to  a 
great  degree  in  that  part  of  the 
union  called  Killanumera ; some  of 
the  tenants  who  have  been  deprived 
of  their  land  by  that  system  live  in 
cabins,  others  have  gone  I know  not 

I am  happy  to  say  that  the  land- 
lords have  not  dispossessed  a single 
tenant  since  I became  acquainted 
with  this  union. 

Between  20  and  30  individuals. 

The  emigration  has  been  very 
limited;  any  who  have  emigrated 
are  of  the  lower  class. 

According  to  the  most  minute  re- 
searches, the  average  number  of 
emigrants  from  this  parish  may  be 
estimated  at  50  during  each  of  the 
last  three  years. 

There  has  been  much  of  emigra- 
tion, generally  speaking,  from  the 
best  class  of  the  poor ; the  number 
I am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Chiefly  to  Canada. 

To  America. 

Some  of  them  have  gone  to  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  but  the  greater 
number  to  America. 

America  invariably. 

Got  no  assistance  for  the  purpose 
of  emigration. 

They  have  not  received  any. 

None  at  all,  as  far  as  I could  learn. 

Not  any. 

Two  chiefly  resident  in  Ireland: 
the  two  principal  landlords  reside 
in  England; 

The  principal  proprietors  are  ab- 
sentees, some  residing  in  Ireland ; 
those  who  possess  the  most  exten- 
sive and  best  properties,  in  England. 

Some  are  absentees  residing  con- 
tinually in  England  ; viz.  Lord  Aid- 
borough,  and  Geo.  Lane  Fox,  Esq. : 
others  reside  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland ; one  only  resides  habitually 
on  his  estate,  (Robert  White,  Esq.,) 
which  is  of  no  great  extent. 

But  two  resident  landlords  of  im- 
portance : the  Earl  of  Leitrim,  Mr. 
White,  Colonel  Clements,  and  Mr. 
Latouche,  are  absentees  residing  in 
Ireland ; one  proprietor  in  England. 

hi  general  10  acres.  Held  in 
general  from  the  head  landlord. 

The  general  extent  of  farms  is 
from  five  to  50  acres.  Held  gene- 
rally by  the  tenant  in  occupation 
from  the  head  landlord. 

The  extent  of  farms  varies  according 
to  the  regulations  of  the  land  pro- 
prietors. On  one  estate  the  farms 
vary  from  10  to  54  acres;  on  the 
other  estates  which  extend  into  this 
parish,  there  is  no  prohibition  as  to 
subdivision  : in  the  part  of  the  union 
called  Killanumera,  there  are  no  mid 

Generally  from  head  landlord. 
Farms  from  10,  20,  and  100  acres. 

dle-men. 

1 cannot  ascertain  the  number  of 

bTner0Po?yae<5i  ‘here  ml&ht  h*ve 

100;  such  as  were  employed 
lfero  paid  Is.  per  day. 

Within  the  last  year  the  number 
employed  on  the  public  roads  have 
not  exceeded  100 ; they  are  in  some 
cases  paid  by  the  perch,  in  others 
by  the  day. 

The  number  so  employed  is  not 
worthy  of  notice. 

I cannot  say ; the  number  is  few, 
compared  with  the  extent  of  the 
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Bornacoola,  2d  division  of 
Mohill  . . Pop.  about  8,000. 

Fenagh  . . Pop.  4,172. 

Fenagh  . . Pop.  4,172. 

Union  ofKiltoghart  and  Gowel 
Pop.  16,434. 

Rev.  James  O'Ferrall,  p.  p. 

Rev.  A.  Gannon , p.  p. 

John  Lawder,  Esq.  j.  i>. 

Rev.  Dr.  Slevin,  p.  p. 

As  far  as  I could  discover,  there  are, 
in  this  parish,  4,040  acres  of  plan- 
tation measure. 

The  number  of  acres  in  this  parish 
is  about  4,491  of  plantation  acres, 
according  to  the  leases  and  titles  of 
landholders  in  each  townland. 

I believe  about  4,48 1 statute  acres. 

In  the  union  of  Kiltogl^TZT 
Gowel  there  are  10,009  plantation 

No  public  common;  70  acres 
arable  and  pasture  (I  can  make  no 
distinction) ; I believe  we  have,  at 
least,  in  this  district  7,000  acres  of 
bog. 

There  is  no  public  common;  no 
woodland;  there  are  3,840  acres 
of  arable  and  pasture,  238  acres  of 
waste,  and  413  acres  of  bog,  in  this 
parish,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  de- 
scribe the  same. 

No  public  common  ; no  woodland ; 
many  hundred  acres  of  arable,  pas- 
ture, and  bog. 

No  public  common;  nowoodtaT 
there  are  1,200  plantation  acres  of 
waste  and  bog. 

I consider  the  average  rent  in  this 
parish  to  be  about  £1  5s.,  making 
no  distinction  between  arable  and 
pasture ; the  firms  being  small  here, 
occasionally  they  are  in  tillage,  and 
again  let  out  in  pasture. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and  pas- 
ture land  in  this  parish  is  about  18*. 

15*.  both. 

About  £1  1 0*.  per  acre. 

The  con  acre  system  does  prevail, 
particularly  as  regards  potato-  gro  uud 
and  flax-ground. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails  in 
this  parish. 

In  a small  degree. 

It  does. 

Potato-ground,  when  manured,  is 
let  at  £S  and  £8  8s.,  flax-ground  at 
the  same  rate,  ground  for  burning  at 
£4,  and  oat  soil  at  £3  per  acre. 

The  highest  about  £8,  the  lowest 
about  £4  per  acre. 

From  £5  to  £6. 

The  highest  £8,  the  lowest  £3. 

It  is  generally  remunerating,  but 

SS5S: 

in  the  neighbourhood,  or  from  fear  1 
of  displeasing  the  landlord  and  losin- 

Con  acre  crop  has  not  been  remu- 

the  view  of  having  the  crop  cheaper 
than  market  price  through  the  meant 

The  con  acre  is  considered  a remu- 
nerating crop  ; they  generally  have 
potatoes  from  6 c/.  to  11W.  per  bushel : 
there  are  not  excessive  rents  given. 

> of  their  own  labour  and  industry. 

It  is  not  a remunerating  crop : for 
sometimes  promised,  but  not  paid. 

gm 

There  have  been  two  instances  of  it  1 
in  this  parish  ; some  of  the  dispos- 
sessed tenants  were  obliged  to  take 

main  in  the  old  houses,  waiting  for  a 

I know  of  only  two  persons  having  , 
done  so,  and  many  of  the  dispos-  . 
sessed  tenants  have  got  land  else- 
where, and  some  died, 
n opportunityof  getting  shelter  elsewh 

Where  leases  have  terminated,  the 
system  is  generally  adopted,  the  dis- 
possessed becoming  poor,  wretched 
cabin-holders. 

f™  [i|  s po  s se  s se  4 Vot*!  i n d se\vl  I * ,llree  llalr  "i11,  e'’l1c,‘  “f  tI,cm  Set  £1°  al  dicir  departure ; each  of  them 

About  four  families,  consisting  of 
40  persons,  all  in  middling  circum- 
stances, for  the  cabin-holders  have 

if  they  were  willing. 

About  69  persons  left  this  parish 
during  the  last  three  years  as  emi- 
grants, men  and  women,  all  of  the 

Very  few,  and  of  the  most  indus- 

About  30,  each  year,  of  small  land- 
holders. 

Some  have  gone  to  the  United 
States,  and  some  to  the  British  set- 
tlements of  America. 

They  went  all  to  America. 

America. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  them  emi- 
grated to  America,  the  rest  to  Eng- 

They  received  no  assistance,  unless 
from  their  friends,  or  from  the  sale 
of  their  farms. 

They  have  received  no  assistance 
for  their  emigration. 

I believe  not  any. 

They  have  received  no  assistance 
for  the  purpose  of  emigration; 
there  are  many  who,  if  they  had 
the  means,  would  gladly  emigrate 
to  America. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  all  ab- 
sentees. They  do  reside  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland : Earl  of  Leitrim 
generally  near  Dublin ; Lord  Forbes 

The  landed  proprietors  of  this  pa- 
rish are  all  absentees ; they  reside 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  except  one 
who  resides  mostly  in  England. 

Some  are  absent,  and  others  reside 
in  other  counties  in  Ireland. 

Four  or  five  resident  landlords,  and 
more  than  that  number  living  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland. 

Pollard  M A f R“ T,' °‘  LonSfo™  > H-  Crofton  in  Dublin  ; the  Earl  of  Longford  near  Castle 

“b“<t  " T 1>— « M,  Urn 

The  general  extent  of  farms  is  from 
four  to  10  acres ; we  have  a few, 
about  30,  who  possess  from  10  to  40 
acres.  They  are  generally  held  by 
the  tenant  from  the  head  landlord. 

The  general  extent  of  farms  in  this 
parish  is  from  three  to  20  acres; 
they  are  generally  occupied  by  te- 
nants deriving  immediately  from  the 

Some  small  and  some  great : from 
seven  acres  to  20. 

From  three  and  a half  to  ten  acres. 
Held  by  some  from  the  head  land- 
lord, but  more  generally  from  the 
middle  landlord. 

of  church  property  in  this  parish  let  to  the  occupying  tenants,  not  by  the 
ecclesiastical  owner,  but  by  intermediate  landlords,  who  hold  their  title  from 
said  owner:  it  is  about  1,920  plantation  acres  of  arable  and  pasture. 

The  roads  are  generally  made  by 
contract,  and  the  contractor  mostly 
employs  his  own  inmates  or  work- 

There  were  no  labourers  employed 
at  public  roads  in  this  parish  the 
last  year : the  roads  of  this  parish 
are  kept  in  constant  repair  by  per- 
sons who  contract  for  repairing  a 
portion  of  the  same  for  a certain 
time. 

Very  few. 

Not  above  ten  labourers,  at  the  rate 
of  8tf.  per  day. 
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Tiwhart,  Murhane  District.  | 
* S Pop.  16,434. 

Kiltoghart  . . Pop.  16,434. 

Kiltubride  . . Pop.  6,508. 

Mohill  . . Pop.  16,664. 

Rev.  M.  Heslin,  p.  r. 

Mr.  Owen  M‘  Great. 

The  parish  of  Kiltoghart  contains 
about  12,400  acres,  Irish  plantation 
measure  ; supports  five  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priests,  and  three  Protestant 
clergymen,  (the  latter,  a rector  and 
two  curates.) 

St.  George  Little,  Esq. 
About  4,000  acres  of  plantation 

Lord  Clements. 

I do  not  know  the  precise  number. 

There  is  no  public  common ; no 
woodland ; there  are  about  4,000 
acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land  ot 
inferior  quality;  1,300  acres  of 
mountain  waste,  a part  of  which  ,s 
leclaimable ; there  » very  little  bog 
not  capable  of  affording  fire  to  the 
inhabitants. 

Public  common,  none ; woodland 
about  40  acres,  interspersed  in 
a few  parts ; arable  land  about 

6.000  acres ; pasture,  including  pro- 
fitable and  reclaimable  waste,  about 

5.000  acres;  bog,  1,300  acres;  un- 
profitable waste,  about  60  acres. 

No  public  common;  about  60 
acres  of  woodland;  cannot,  as  to 
the  quantity  of  waste  and  bog,  give 
any  account. 

There  are  1 2,000  arable  and  pasture, . 
plantation  measure,  and  I should 
suppose  there  must  be  3,000  bog  and 
water,  37  wood,  and  no  public  com-  . 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and 
pasture  land  is  about  14s.  per  Irish 

Arable  land  about  £1  5*.,  and 
pasture  land  about  17s.  6 it.  per  acre. 

On  an  average  £1  5*. 

18*.  an  acre,  exclusive  of  town 
parks,  which  are  let  at  from  £3  to 
£4.:  there  are  no  prime  lands  re- 
served for  pasture  only.;  but  flooded 
bottoms,  fit  only  for  that  purpose, 
are  let  at  half  the  price  of  the  ad- 
jacent arable,  from  8*.  to  10*. 

To  no  great  extent. 

Yes,  in  many  parts. 

It  does. 

To  a very  great  extent. 

£3  the  lowest,  and  £8  the  highest. 

£8  8s.  is  the  highest,  and  £2  1 0s. 
the  lowest  rent  I know  to  be  paid. 

From  £4  to  £9. 

£8  8*.  to  £5,  usually  £6  or  £7 ; 
I understand  there  was  an  instance 
a couple  of  years  ago  of  £10. 

I think  it  is : I do  not  know  that  Con  acre  crop  sometimes  is  more 
excessive  rents  are  given  from  any  profitable  to  a poor  labourer  than 
other  consideration  than  of  actual  sending  to  buy  provisions  to  market, 

value.  when  he  has  not  land  sufficient  to 

' cultivate  to  raise  provisions  for  himself  and  family,  but  is  not  actuated  to 
do  so  through  any  other  consideration  : con  acre  is  a remunerating  crop 

It  is.  No. 

seed  and  labour  rather  than  pay  the  rent ; 
it.  It  is  likewise  his  best  economy,  for  th 
lo  buy  the  year’s  slock  in  the  autumn  in 

markets  were  to  rise  in  spring,  lie  might  n 

It  cannot  be  a remunerating  crop  : 

of  a bad  year  lie  will  always  manage  lo  pay 
ougli  tlie  rent  is  high,  be  never  lias  capital 
anv  other  way  : lie  pays  the  rent  by  small 
Hire  of  a sufficient  supply ; whereas,  if  the 

This  system  has  been  acted  on  in 
one  instance : the  consequence  is 
frightful;  the  dispossessed  tenants 
are  most  miserable ; some  arc  beg- 

In  many  instances  small  favms  are 
thrown  into  large  ones : such  of  the 
tenants  as  have  means  emigrate  to  Ai 
in  small  cabins  at  home  for  some  tun 

No  instance  has  occurred  in  this 
parish. 

nerica  ; others  are  compelled  to  reside 
e,  and  eventually  turn  out  to  beg. 

It  has  scarcely  ever  been  practised 
except  in  a few  isolated  cases  t- 
those  who  have  been  dispossessed 
have  gone  to  America,  have  taken 
small  holdings  elsewhere,  or  have 

wretched  existence  in  nuts,  and  others  are  gone  to  America.  X may  autl,  t 
injures  our  country  more  than  the  system  of  dispossessing  tenants. 

About  30  ,«,h  year ; .o.uo  .mall  *>»'>>  « °f  <■“  “““<  ck”  °f 
farmers,  some  servants.  farmers. 

gone  with  little  o 
enormous  prices 
out  of  lease,  late! 

hat  no  system  become  cottiers. 

About  10  each  year ; the  middle  A good  many  ; usually  those  who 

class  of  persons.  have  saved  a little  money,  and  have 

no  means  to  invest  it : some  have 
nothing.  They  are  most  frequently  leaseholders,  who  sell  their  interests  at 
; £8  10s.  per  acre  has  been  given  for  the  tenant-right  of  a small  holding, 
ly ; £6  and  £7  is  a common  price  for  leases  made  since  1S15. 

The  greatest  number  to  America  ; 
some  to  England,  and  a few  to  Scot- 
land. 

Some  to  the  United  States,  and 
others  to  British  America. 

To  America. 

Usually  to  Canada ; some  to  the 
United  States. 

Some  assistance  has  been  given  to 
two  or  three  families  by  the  land- 
lord who  dispossessed  them ; the 
others  have  received  no  assistance. 

I know  only  of  few  instances,  where 
the  landlord  gave  about  £10  to  an 
entire  family,  by  giving  him  up 
their  farm  of  land,  containing  12  or 
14  acres,  held  at  will. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  all  ab- 
sentees: some  of  them  reside  in 
Ireland. 

They  are  principally  absentees ; a 
few  residing  in  Dublin,  excepting  a 
few  small  resident  proprietors. 

Partly  absentees.  Some  in  Dublin, 
within  the  parish,  but  residi 
two  exceptions  to  this,  one 
who  has  about  500  acres, : 
own  estate  of  about  400  acres 
gentlemen  residing  here,  wl 
property,  which  lies  within ' 

The  proprietors  in  fee  do  not  reside 
; in  other  parts  of  Ireland:  there  are 
(Col.  J.)  who  resides  in  England,  and 
ind  one,  a Mr.  L.,  who  resides  on  his 
within  the  parish;  there  are  two  other 
io  have  lands  in  perpetuity,  but  their 
the  parish,  is  inconsiderable. 

About  five  acres;  they  are  held, 
some  by  the  tenant  in  occupation 
from  the  head  landlord,  and  some 
from  petit  landlord. 

From  six  to  12  acres,  and  are  not 
generally  held  by  the  occupying 
tenant  from  the  head  landlord. 

From  three  to  140  acres : they  are. 

From  three  to  20  acres;  a very 
few  30  acres  : most  farmers  of 
10  acres  and  upwards  have  sub- 
tenants ; and  there  are  about  20 
fowulands  held  by  middle-men. 

About  20  daily,  for  three  months ; 
they  have  been  paid  in  money  at 
the  rate  of  10c/.  per  day. 

A few  are  employed  (about  150)  No  public  works  in  this  parish 
by  a description  of  persons  called  within  the  last  year, 
contractors,  or,  in  other  words,  road- 

jobbers,  who  only  employ  a few  in  ; - — " 

the  summer  season  at  8 il.  a day  without  diet,  and  paid  in  value, 
sometimes  allowed  in  rent ; the  employer  generally  retains  to  him- 
self the  principal  portion  of  what  the  county  allots  for  that  purpose, 
by  endeavouring  to  get  the  work  done  on  the  cheapest  terms. 

Very  little  money  spent  on  the 
roads,  which  are  all  out  of  repair ; 
only  about  £ 1 50  last  year : the 
labourers  earn  about  8 d.  u-day,  part 
of  which  is  usually  kept  back  for 
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Mohill  . . Pop.  16,664. 

Rossinver  and  Ballintulick. 
Pop.  . . 13,370. 

Rossinver  . . Pop.  13,370. 

Rossinver  . . Pop.  13,370. 

John  O'Brien,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Hugh  De  Lacy,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Johnston,  s.  p. 

William  Connolly,  Esq.  j.  P 

I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  acres. 

I know  not  exactly ; I think  about 
7,000. 

No  means  of  ascertaining  the  ex- 
act number  of  acres,  but  near  1 4,000. 

I don’t  exactly  know,  but  hi>av 
about  15,000.  ai 

I have  not  been  able  to  form  an 
opinion,  or  find  out  the  answer  to 
this  query. 

Public  common,  none ; woodland, 
none ; as  to  arable,  pasture,  and 
waste,  cannot  say ; bog  and  moun- 
tain, about  3,500  acres. 

No  common ; about  200  acres  wood ; 
about  5,000  acres  in  waste  and  bog; 
and  am  of  opinion  8,800  arable  and 
pasture. 

200  acres  of  wood,  5,000  \mtT 
and  bog,  and  about  9,800  arable  and 
pasture. 

I consider  £1  the  average  of  land 
in  my  parish. 

Arable  land  about  £1  10s.  per  j 
acre,  pasture  about  15s.  per  acre. 

The  average  rent  about  15s.  per 

Average  rent  about  15s.  per  acre. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails  very 
much  in  my  parish. 

There  are  only  a few  persons  who 
let  con  acre  in  this  parish. 

To  a very  trifling  extent. 

To  a very  trifling  extent. 

At  the  sea-side,  where  it  only  ex- 
ists, on  account  of  sea  manure. 

The  highest  rent  paid  is  £7,  and 
lowest  £2,  with  permission  to  burn 
the  surface. 

The  highest  con  acre  rent  £4,  the 
lowest  £2  per  acre,  together  with 
manuring  it ; the  land  being  bad. 

At  the  sea-side,  where  it  only  ex- 
ists on  account  of  manure,  £5  per 

The  con  acre  crop  I consider  a 
remunerating  crop : 1 never  hear 
of  excessive  rents  paid  except  for 
actual  value. 

It  is  a remunerating  crop,  and  is 
considered  always  worth  the  rent. 

Yes : I do  not  conceive  excessive 
rent  ever  given. 

£5  per  acre,  or  thereabouts : yes, 
I conceive  it  worth  the  money. 

The  system  of  throwing  small  farms  ! 
into  large  ones  has  not  taken  place 
in  any  part  of  the  parish. 

The  system  of  dividing  farms  is 
more  prevalent,  and  only  few  have 
been  dispossessed. 

No  such  practice  here. 

No  such  practice  here. 

I consider  not  more  than  1 00  have 
left  the  parish  to  my  knowledge 
during  the  last  three  years,  and  of 
the  better  class  of  persons. 

About  30  of  the  lower  order. 

On  the  average,  15  every  year. 

On  the  average,  15  every  year. 

They  have  gone  to  America. 

To  America.  • 

United  States  and  British  Ame- 

United  States  and  British  America. 

The  only  assistance  received  by 
them  was  the  sale  of  their  little 
farms  and  stock,  furniture,  &c. 

Nothing. 

None. 

The  great  landed  proprietors  of  the 
parish  are  absentees : some  reside 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Generally  absentees,  but  residing 
in  other  parts. 

All  reside  in  the  parish,  except 
Messrs.  Wynne,  Latouche,  Totten- 
ham, White,  and  Lynham,  who  re- 
side in  Ireland. 

Partly  reside  in  the  parish,  and 
partly  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  general  extent  of  the  farms 
held  in  my  part  of  the  parish  aver- 
age at  from  six  to  eight  acres.  They 
are  generally  held  by  the  tenant  in 
occupation  from  the  liead  landlord. 

From  five  to  ten  acres,  and  are  ge- 
nerally held  from  the  head  landlord. 

Generally ; the  middle  landlord 
only  in  a few  instances. 

Generally;  the  middle  landlord 
only  in  few  instances. 

The  number  of  labourers  employed 
I consider  could  not  be  ascertained, 
but  a great  number  have  been  em- 
ployed ; they  are  paid  by  the  perch, 
(or  seven  yards,)  on  an  average  at 
6s.  a perch. 

About  100  persons ; paid  in  cash. 

I cannot  state. precisely. 

I cannot  state. 
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Aughagower  . • P°P-  11,963. 

Islandeady  . . Pop.  8,564. 

Kilmaclash  . . Pop.  4,080. 

Kilmina  and  Kilmaclasser. 
Pop.  12,444. 

Rev.  Peter  Ward , p.  p. 

Theobald  Burlce,  Esq.  j.  p. 

G.  A .Taylor, Esq.  Civ.  Engineer 

Rev.  Myles  Sheridan,  p.  p. 

~ r cannot  say  what  number;  the 
parish  is  IS  miles  long,  and  from 
three  to  seven  broad,  mostly  moun- 
tain; barren,  with  some  exceptions. 

According  to  the  survey  of  the 
sappers  and  miners,  it  contains 
about  16,000  English  acres,  includ- 
ing mountain  and  bogs  ; the  popu- 
lation about  1,600  families. 

There  are  4,030  acres,  Irish  planta- 
tion measure  ; or  6,528  statute  acres 

I have  inquired  to  know  the  num- 
ber of  acres  in  these  parishes,  but 
cannot  depend  on  the  accuracy  of 
my  information,  which  states  that 
the  parish  of  Kilmina  contains 
near  8,000  acres,  and  Kilmaclasser 
about  6,000  acres  of  surface. 

None;  about  100  acres  woodland ; 
cannot  exactly  say  what  acres  are 
arable:  think  one-tenth  part  of  the 
entire  maybe  called  tillage-ground ; 
but  in  general  of  a very  inferior 
quality. 

There  is  no  public  common  here : 
there  is,  I should  think,  about 
1 00  acres  covered  with  wood. 

There  is  no  public  common;  no 
woodland;  there  has  been  an  ac- 
curate survey  made  of  the  parish, 
under  the  Tithe  Bill;  and  it  con- 
tains 2,730  Irish  acres  of  arable  and 
pasture,  and  1,300  mountain  and 
bog,  I should  say  all  reclaimable. 

No  public  common  nor  woodland, 
being  all  occupied  by  tenants  having 
joint  leases  or  separate  holdings, 
consisting  principally  of  arable  land 
and  pasture,  and  some  bog  inter- 
spersed. 

The  average  rent  ot  arable  is 

may*  bidden. 'is  always  let  to  him  who 
offer]  most.  The  poor  tell  me  there  is  al- 
ways an  effort  made  to  obtain  £2  per  acre 
for  any  part  that  has  Jh® 

famdvTccrtain  lie  will,  at  the  expiration  o 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land 
here  is  about  £1  an  acre ; and  half 
that  for  bottoms : the  land  here  is 
in  general  wet  and  spewy. 

* he  average  rent  of  the  2,730 
Irish  acres  is  not  above  13s.  6 cl.  per 
acre;  and  the  average  of  the  1,300 
mountain  and  bog  is  not  above  9 d. 

ilaim  u part  for  tlic  support  of  his 
>‘ntd  and,  no  matter  liow  high  the 

The  average  rent,  as  well  as  I could 
ascertain,  is  £1  5s.  per  acre;  some 
parts,  bordering  on  the  sea,  paying 
£-,  in  consequence  of  the  advantage 
of  sea  manure ; and  the  rent  in  the 
interior  varying  from  10s.  to  £1  10s., 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  land. 

Only  to  a very  limited  extent. 

In  many  cases  they  pay  for  these  I The  con  acre  system  prevails  to  a 
cabins  in  labour,  in  others  in  cash.  considerable  extent,  particularly  for 
flax  and  potatoes. 

It  does  not  prevail  to  any  extent, 
the  land  being  occupied  by  tenantry 
in  small  holdings. 

From  £6  to  £3  10s. : remark  the 
quality  of  the  land  is  indifferent. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails  but 
little  here ; the  lands  are  not  good 
enough  for  that. 

1 The  highest  rent  is  £6  6s.,  the 
lowest  £2. 

When  an  instance  occurs  of  letting 
a small  portion  in  con  acre,  the  aver- 
age rent  is  £4. 

By  no  means ; taken  only  by  per- 
sons who  have  no  land,  and  from  an 
apprehension  of  a scarcity  of  po- 

£7  is  the  highest,  and  £4  the 
lowest. 

The  flax-crop  is  a remunerating 
crop  ; but,  for  the  last  three  years, 

I should  say  the  potato-crop  would 
not  pay  the  rent  and  the  expenses, 
allowing  8 d.  a day  for  labour. 

would  wish  to  leave  the  cro 
which,  from  circumstances,  i 

It  is  not : but  the  poor,  being  idle 
in  spring  time,  set  no  value  on  their 
labour,  provided  they  have  the  po- 
tatoes to  feed  on.  I heard  of  many 
instances  in  which  the  poor  tiller 
ip  for  the  rent ; but  seasons  occur  in 
t remunerates  the  tiller. 

No  such  system  prevails  in  this 
parish;  but  the  contrary  practice 
of  throwing  small  farms  into  still 
smaller  ones. 

I have  known  no  instance  of  any 
of  the  poor  here  being  dispossessed 
of  their  farms  within  my  memory. 

I am  only  aware  of  one  townland 
in  the  parish  which  was  held  as  a 
stock  farm ; it  is  now  held  by  eight 
or  ten  families. 

I have  not  known  an  instance,  in 
these  parishes,  of  throwing  small 
into  large  farms ; the  tenant  in 
being  is  always  continued  as  long  as 
he  can  pay  his  rent. 

Not  one  has  emigrated  for  the  last 
three  years. 

Very  few  emigrated  from  here. 

There  were  several  of  the  most 
affluent  and  respectable  families  left 
the  parish  for  the  Canadas,  during 
the  last  three  years  ; say,  in  all,  100 
souls : their  places,  I regret  to  say, 
have  been  rapidly  filled  up  by  an 
inferior  description  of  people. 

.-'swell  as  I could  discover,  from 
100  to  150  persons  emigrated  from 
these  parishes. 

The  few  that  went  are  gone  to  the 
Canadas. 

— 

To  North  America. 

They  have  received  no  assistance 
whatever : went  entirely  on  their 
own  resources. 

They  have  received  no  assistance 
from  any  association  or  company 
whatever. 

They  consisted  of  families  who  had 
means  to  establish  them  there,  and 
young  men  who  went  to  obtain  la- 
bour : they  all  paid  for  their  passage. 

liSISI 

The  principal  landed  proprietors 
(and  I may  say  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  parish  belongs  to  them)  are 
absentees,  and  reside  out  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  proprietors  are  all  absentees  : 
one  of  them  resides  partially  in  the 
county,  the  others  in  England  and 
abroad. 

Non-resident:  some  reside  in 

Ireland;  and  Earl  Lucan,  whose 
property  in  these  parishes  is  ex.- 
tensive,  resides  in  England. 

IM 

landlord.  011  am'  ,ola'  want  of  cm 

The  farms  often  contain  from  200 
to  300  acres,  including  mountain 
and  bogs,  and  are  in  general  held 
from  the  head  landlord,  with  few 

iploymcnt.  They  hold  from  the 

The  general  extent  is  about  eight 
Irish  acres  ; but  there  are  many  who 
hold  large  pieces  of  mountain  and 
bog.  exclusive  of  this.  They  all 
hold  from  the  head  landlord,  with 
the  exception  of  two  town-lands, 
which  are  bishop-land. 

There  are  no  farms  in  these  pa- 
rishes. Smallholdings,  under  the 
head  landlord,  is  the  general  occu- 
pancy ; and  even  these  holdings,  in 
many  instances,  subdivided  into  por- 
tions of  from  one  to  three  acres,  to 
support  a family  of  six,  eight,  or 
ten  persons. 

oW7  indeed:  the  only  em-  1 

t ffis  ™i!hf  way  w,as  co"fined 

the  count  Cd  K°neral  repairs  at 

no  county  expense,  being  the  re  1 

^toeTiPnrtf“iiCOr\'U1,t  jury  lftws’ 1 
their  xc  , 1 10  100,1  ol  the  people  a 
is  riven" at  f-'C  exPense  of  the 
rents  ‘ ia'’ountes,  and  they  are 

There  have  been  no  public  roads 
repaired  in  this  parish  within  the 
last  year. 

ly  which  political 
re  enabled  to  pay 
poor.  The  work 
allowed  in  their 

The  roads  in  the  parish  are  kept 
in  repair  by  presentment,  under  the 
old  grand  jury  law  : and  they  are 
all  done  by  the  persons  through 
whose  land  the  road  passes  ; and,  as 
the  presentments  are  obtained  by  the 
landlord  or  his  agent,  the  proceeds 
are  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  rents, 
and  never  paid  in  money. 

About  150  persons  are  employed 
for  some  days  in  the  summer  or 
harvest,  in  repairing  roads;  the 
persons  so  employed  are  the  te- 
nantry of  the  respective  landlords 
through  whose  land  the  roads  lead  ; 
the  money  earned  goes  to  pay  the 
rent.  1 J 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (F.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


CONNAUGHT — County  Mayo — Baronies  Burrishoole,  Carra. 


Kilmina  . . Pop.  9,000. 

Aglish,  Ballvhane,  and  Breaffy. 
Pop.  11,787. 

Castlebar,  or  Aglish. 
Pop.  12,111. 

Borriscarra,  Ballintubber,  and 
half  of  Towaghty.  . Pop.  8,374. 

Rev.  Charles  Hargrove. 

Rev.  Richard  Gibbons,  v.  r. 

Lt.-Col.  James  M‘ Alpine,  J.  r. 

Rev.  John  Kirby,  p.  p. 

There  are  between  6,000  and 
7,000  acres  in  the  parish,  accord- 
ing to  the  plantation  measure. 

Aglish,  2,150 ; Ballyhane,  *1,650 ; 
Breaffy,  2,071  statute  acres. 

It  is  of  great  extent ; the  number 
of  acres  1 cannot  say. 

No  accurate  survey  of  those  pa- 
rishes has  yet  appeared,  nor 
been  taken. 

No  public  common:  but  little 
woodland  ; I should  think,  not  ex- 
ceeding 20  acres : probably  about 
6,000  acres  arable  and  pasture, 
chiefly  the  former ; and,  it  may  be, 
a few  hundred  of  bog,  chiefly  cut 

About  000  acres  arable,  S00  acres 
pasture,  240  acres  bog,  100  acres 
common,  and  about  30  acres  wood, 
in  Breaffy ; about  300  acres  public 
common,  about  1,000  acres  arable, 
about  400  acres  pasture,  and  about 
lish:  arable,  2,000;  bog,  2,000; 
waste,  50  acres,  in  Ballyhane. 

No  public  common  that  I know  of ; 
very  little  woodland ; immense 
tracts  of  waste  and  bog. 

1,400  acres  bog  and  waste,  in  Ag- 
pasture,  500 ; common,  100 ; and 

No  public  common  whatever,  but 
there  is  a good  deal  of  wood,  pas- 
ture, and  flooded  lands;  nearly  one- 
half  is  merely  pasture,  while  the 
other  half  is  arable  : there  is  a 
good  deal  of  mountain  also. 

Probably  somewhere  about  2a  s. 

In  the  parish  of  Aglish,  lands 
convenient  to  the  town  rent  at  £3 
per  acre ; Ballyhane,  £1  10s.  per 
acre;  Breaffy,  £1  10s.;  pasture 
land  in  the  parishes,  £1  15s.  per 

Of  arable  land,  £1  10s.  per  late 
Irish  acre ; of  pasture,  about  £1  5s. 

The  average  price  of  land  in  Bor- 
riscarra  and  Towaghty  is  from  20,. 
to  30 s.  : the  lands  here  are  of  a 
light,  weedy,  and  poor  sandy  qua- 
lity. 

It  does. 

It  doe.. 

Very  much. 

It  prevails  in  those  parishes. 

From  £2  1 0s.  to  £5 ; when  ma- 
nure is  supplied  with  the  ground,  it 
sometimes  brings  £7  or  £8  per  acre. 

The  highest  £8  per  acre,  the 
lowest  £4  per  acre. 

£6  the  highest,  £2  10s.  the  lowest, 
per  Irish  acre,  for  which  the  ground 
is  allowed  to  be  burnt. 

The  highest  rent  is  £8  down  to 
£3,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 

About  an  average  crop,  seldom,  I 
believe,  remunerating : I do  not 

know  of  other  considerations  in- 
fluencing them  in  taking  con  acre. 

I consider  it  rather  a maintaining 
than  remunerating  crop : excessive 
rents  are  not  given  for  other  con- 
siderations than  that  of  value  or 
competition. 

The  con  acre  crop  is  a remunerat-  j 
ing  crop  : the  rent  given  is  uni- 
versally for  actual  value,  and  given 
from  choice  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  soil. 

The  con  acre  crop  is  remunerating, 
unless  the  value  of  potatoes  and 
corn  falls  below  the  usual  prices  ;then 
they  can  leave  the  crop  to  the  land- 
lord, who  becomes  the  only  suflerer. 

It  has  only  taken  place  in  one  in- 
stance, in  the  demesne  of  Lord 
Sligo,  who  has  otherwise  located 
the  dispossessed  tenants. 

It  has  occurred  in  Breaffy : nine 
families  dispossessed,  all  of  whom 
took  land  elsewhere ; in  Bally- 
hane, none ; in  Aglish,  none. 

In  this  parish  not  to  much  extent : 
the  dispossessed  tenants  are  left 
destitute,  unless  they  have  relations 
to  go  to. 

Their  all  is  seized  on  by  the  landlord 
ture^a^'lhe^rit^es^la^lords^re*! 

Quite  the  contrary  happens  in  this 

EEffHSrffiiS 

ilgptii 

Few  have  emigrated : about  two 
years  since  half  a dozen  families 
went  to  America,  of  the  better  order 
of  the  poor. 

Total,  from  about  10  to  20  in  each 
of  the  first  two  years ; none  in  the 

Many  emigrants  left  this  in  1832, 
good  carpenters  and  farmers  of 
small  capital ; they  were  generally 
the  persons  of  most  industry  and 
good  character  who  emigrated. 

I can’t  say  the  number. 

America. 

To  British  America. 

Mostly  to  the  Canadas. 

There  were  a good  many  who  emi- 
grated to  America. 

None,  save  private  aid. 

None. 

They  received  no  assistance. 

They  have  not  received  any  aid  orj 
help  for  the  purpose  of  emigration ; 
they  mostly  paid  their  passage. 

Absentee,  but  principally  residing 
in  other  parts  of  Mayo. 

Aglish  parish, — the  landlord  of 
the  greater  part  an  absentee ; Bal- 
lyhane,— the  greater  portion  of  it 
is  disputed  by  several  claimants,  all 
resident  in  Mayo,  the  remainder  is 
the  property  of  Lord  Lucan  and  i 
tors,  both  resident  in  Mayo ; Breaffy, 

Landed  proprietors  principally  ab- 
sentees, and  don’t  reside  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland. 

Lord  Sligo,  and  two  other  proprie- 
— proprietors  resident. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  all 
nearly  resident,  except  Lord  Sligo, 
Lord  Avonmore,  and  Lord  Clan- 

From  three  to  six  acres  generally, 
and  mostly  from  the  head  landlord. 

The  usual  extent  of  the  farms  in 
the  several  parishes  consists  from 
30  to  100  acres,  with  the  exception 
of  one  farm  in  Breaffy,  comprising 
300  acres,  held  directly  from  the 
head  landlord,  with  one  exception. 

Grazing  farms  vary  from  50  to 
300  or  400  acres  ; tillage  farms 
from  four  to  10  acres.  They 
are  generally  held  from  the  head 
landlord,  except  where  a few  old 
leases  exist,  when  they  are  sublet. 

The  farms  here  are  of  the  extent 
of  from  60  to  100  acres.  Some  of 
those  farmers  have  sublet  the  out- 
skirts of  those  farms  to  under  te- 

Very  few  have  had  employment  in 
the  last  year  on  the  roads  in  this 
parish. 

In  Breaffy,  20 ; in  Ballyhane,  30; 
in  Aglish,  60 : paid  at  the  rate  of 
3s.  per  perch,  when  paid  in  money  ; 
in  very  many  cases  paid  by  an  al- 
lowance in  rent. 

Very  few  within  the  last  year; 
they  are  generally  paid  by  an  al- 
lowance in  their  rent. 

There  are  about  40  men  yearly  em- 
ployed in  breaking  stones,  at  from 
4 d.  to  6 d.  per  box : paid  in  cash  by 
grand  jury  cess. 
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CONNAUGHT— County  Mayo— Baronies  Clanmorris,  Carra,  Costello. 


Balia,  Drum,  &c.  . Top.  6,627. 

Kilcoleman  . . Pop.  8,391. 

Killvine,  and  half  parish  Cross- 
boyne  . . Pop.  4,710. 

Castlemore  and  Kilcoleman. 
Pop.  11,485. 

Bev.  Patrick  Nolan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Joseph  D’A rcy  Birr. 

Rev.  David  Jennings , p.  p. 

Rev.  B.  Duncan,  p.  p. 

Number  of  acres : — 2,000,  Balia ; 
2 500,  Drum  (half  parish ;)  Minolta, 
2*000 ; Bosslea,  1,500. 

14,333a.  In.  24p.  plantation  mca- 

There  are  about  3,500  acres  in  the 
parish  of  Killvine,  and  about  3,500 
acres  in  the  half  parish  of  Cross- 
boyne,  late  Irish  plantation  mea- 

I have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  number  of  acres,  no  return 
having  been  made  by  the  enumera- 
tors under  the  Population  Act. 

No  public  common  ; no  wood,  ex- 
cept about  two  gentlemen's  houses, 
Mr.  Blake,  Balinafad ; Sir  Francis 
Lynch,  Blosse  Mont.  Don't  know 
how  much  arable  or  hog. 

No  public  common ; 5,209a.  Or.  22p. 
arable;  3,553a.  2n.  27p.  pasture 
bottom ; 860a.  Or.  37p.  waste ; 
3,837a.  Or.  33p.  bog.  There  are 
not  10  acres  of  woodland  in  the 
parish ; they  are  included  above. 

There  is  no  public  common ; there 
are  150  acres  of  woodland;  4,000 
acres  arable,  and  1,000  acres  of  pas- 
ture, together  with  500  acres  of 
waste,  and  1,250  acres  of  bog,  as 
nearly  as  I could  ascertain. 

No  public  common;  scarcely  any 
woodland;  about  one-half  arable 
and  pasture ; the  remainder  waste 
and  bog. 

Bent,  per  acre,  some  20s.,  some 
30s.,  some  40s. ; most  of  the  parish 
of  Balia  farmed  by  gentlemen 
farmers. 

£1  10s.  per  arable  acre,  AT  per 
pasture  bottom. 

In  many  parts  of  this  parish  ara- 
ble land  lets  as  high  as  £2  an  acre, 
but  the  general  rate  is  from  £1  5s. 
1 to  £1  10s. 

£1  10..  per  acre. 

Con  acre  system  prevails  in  this 

Universally. 

The  con  acre  system  is  very  ge-  ' 

Itdo,*- 

Bent  from  £5  to  £9  por  acre, 
burning  or  not  burning. 

From  £4  to  £10  per  acre. 

From  £5  to  £9. 

The  highest  £8  8*.,  the  lowest  £4. 

Con  acre  crop  sometimes  pays, 
when  there  is  a price  for  provisions ; 
other  times  is  left  for  the  rent. 

Yes ; the  crop  generally  is  worth 
the  rent,  but  seldom  worth  the  rent, 
labour,  and  seed:  the  labour  is 
rarely  taken  into  account  as  of  any 

In  general  it  is  a remunerating 
crop,  and  frequently  excessive  rents 
given  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
straw  for  manure,  and  for  foddering 

the  landlori 

No  : excessive  rents  are  given,  as 
the  poor,  having  no  land,  have  no 
other  means  of  employment,  or  pro- 
curing potatoes  for  the  support,  of 
their  families;  the  crop  is  some- 
times left  in  lieu  of  the  rent,  of  which 
I in  some  cases  refuses  to  accept. 

Most  of  the  small  farms  have  been 
thrown  into  large  farms  in  this  pa- 
rish, and  the  poor  tenants  sent 
adrift,  except  on  Col.  Trench’s  pro- 
perty and  Lord  Clanmorris’s. 

1 don’t  think  it  has  prevailed  to 
any  extent:  Sir  F.  L.  Blosse  has 
increased  the  size  of  his  farms, 
desiring  his  tenants  to  be  all  com- 
fortable; he  offered  holdings  in  the 
willing  to  accept  them.  D.  Brown, I 
all  the  under-tenants ; they  have  sh 

Partree  Mountains  to  those  who  were 
Ssq.  M.P.,  I understand,  has  got  rid  of 
ifted  to  other  quarters. 

There  is  no  instance  of  it  in  these 
parishes  but  one : some  have  been 
sent  to  a mountain,  others  have  been 
sent  adrift  on  the  world. 

From  30  to  40  families  have  emi- 
grated the  last  three  years. 

46. 

30,  from  actual  distress  and  want 
of  employment. 

From  15  to  20,  chiefly  young  fe- 
males, who  can  get  no  employment 
at  home. 

The  families  have  gone  to  A'  orth 
America. 

America, 

America. 

To  England. 

I don’t  know  of  their  having  re- 
ceived any  assistance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emigration. 

No  assistance  was  received,  with 
the  exception  of  one  pensioner’s  fa- 
mily, consisting  of  five  persons,  who 
was  aided  by  Government. 

N o assistance  whatever. 

None  whatsoever. 

Landed  proprietors  absentee  ; Lord 
Kilmam  has  1,800  acres  in  half  pa- 
rish of  Minolla  he  never  saw  • Col 

Si-1”*”  ‘h“sh  * s”11 

But  one  resident : they  generally 
reside  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Landed  proprietors  absentee : Do- 
minick Browne,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who  is 
the  principal  landed  proprietor,  re- 
sides in  England,  and  the  others 
from  30  to  40  miles  from  the  parish. 

I' or  the  most  part  absentees,  re- 
siding in  England : a few  reside 

in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

There  are  from  15  to  20  farms  in 
my  parishes,  from  50  to  400  acres 

EdiXS 

From  five  to  ten  acres,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  respectable  gra- 
ziers, who  have  large  holdings. 

From  40  to  300  acres,  late  Irish 
plantation  measure.  Generally  so. 

From  two  to  12  acres.  They  are 
generally;  there  are  four  or'  five 
exceptions. 

hmtrutr  teU  ,what  number  of  la- 
niibl  ” la,VC  ,a<1  employment  on 
Public  roads;  1 believe  not  many. 

229,  of  whom  89  alone  were  paid 
in  cash,  on  the  estate  of  James 
Browne,  Esq., ; the  remaining  140 
were  allowed  the  amount  in  rent. : 

From  10  to  15  employed  in  the 
repairs  of  roads,  by  presentment, 
and  paid  by  the  contractor  at  the 
rate  of  St/,  per  day. 

I cannot  state  the  number.  In  cash. 

a numoer  oi  smau  larmers  are  usually  employed  m repairing  the  roads;  and;  being  paid  so  much’ 
per  perch  by  the  county,  the  amount  being  received  by  the  landlord,  and  detained  for  rent,  they  get  all 
the  members  of  their  respective  families,  young  and  old,  to  aid  them  in  the  task,  which  is  thus  accele- 
rated ; the  140  above  spoken  of  acted  on  this  principle,  so  that  there  were  many  more  hands  actually 

1 D D D 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (F.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


CONNAUGI-IT — County  Mayo — Baronies  Costello,  Erris  (half)- 


Kilcoleman  . . Pop.  5,427. 

Kilmavee  . . Pop.  5,491. 

Kilturragh  . . Pop.  2,12S. 

Kilcommon,  East. 
Pop.  about  6,000. 

Henry  Browne , Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Hepburne,  p.  p. 

Myles  Ml Donnell,  Esq. 

Rev.  Pat.  Gildea,  p.  p. 

14,333a.  1b.  24r.,  plantation  mea- 

12,156  plantation  acres. 

About  5,000  plantation  acres,  so 
far  as  I can  ascertain ; but  I cannot 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  this  re- 
turn. 

The  number  of  acres  is  45,000. 

No  public  common;  about  10 
acres  of  woodland,  5,209a.  Or.  22p. 
of  arable,  3,593a.  2b.  27 p.  pasture 
and  bottom,  860  acres  waste,  3,837 
of  bog. 

No  common;  about  25  acres  of 
woodland. 

About  50  acres  woodland;  no 
common;  1,942  arable  which  pays 
public  cess;  about  1,000  acres  of 
pasture,  and  about  2,000  waste  and 
bog. 

1,600  arable  and  pasture,  40000 
mountain  and  bog,  3,400  water ’and 
waste ; all  plantation  acres. 

Arable  £1  5s.;  pasture  15s. 

About  20s.  an  acre,  which  I con- 
sider'much  too  high. 

£1  10s.  per  acre  annually  for  ara- 
ble; £1  ditto  for  pasture. 

The  average  for  bad  arable  is  £l~ 
for  bad  pasture  14s. 

It  does. 

Yes,  to  a small  extent. 

It  does  very  much. 

Never. 

From  £8  10s.  to  £3  10s. 

£9  the  highest,  £5  the  lowest. 

■ 

The  highest  for  good  land  £8,  the  ; 
lowest  £4. 

I think  it  is.  I am  not  aware  of 
excessive  rent  being  paid  for  any  j 
other  consideration  than  value. 

It  is  not,  owing  to  the  extremely  . 
low  price  of  oats.  Yes,  from  the 
scarcity  of  it. 

The  last  two  years  the  crop  has  j 
not  paid  more  than  the  rent.  Ex-  ] 
cessive  rents  are  often  given  from 
distress  forprovision  and  the  scarcity  : 
of  land. 

It  has  not  come  under  my  obser- 
vation ; if  any,  it  must  be  in  a very 
few  instances. 

I know  of  no  instance  of  this  kind,  j 

- 

The  extensive  landed  proprietors 
of  this  parish  are  now  adopting  this 
system,  and  the  dispossessed  tenants 
are,  perhaps,  some  living  on  their 
friends,  some  earning  wages  where 
they  can  get  earning,  some  begging. 

The  system  of  throwingsraallfarras 
into  large  ones  unfortunately  prevails 
in  this  parish,  and  the  miserable  te- 
nants are  driven  into  a wild  unculti- 
vated mountain,  to  earn  a subsist- 
ence by  reclaiming  the  barren  bogs. 

I have  heard,  46  persons  during 
the  last  three  years. 

One  family,  a publican’s. 

I am  informed  about  20  persons, 
who  had  a good  interest  in  their 
holdings,  which  they  sold. 

About  30  families  have  emigrated  ; 
they  were  generally  decent  families, 
who  from  good  circumstances  were 
reduced  to  poverty,  and  would  rather 
be  sufferers  in  a strange  land  than 
beg  at  home. 

America. 

To  America,  I suppose. 

To  America. 

To  America. 

None,  except  pensioners  sent  out  : 
by  Government. 

None  that  I can  learn,  except  their 
own  money. 

No  assistance. 

Absentee : mostly  resident  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland. 

Absentee  : Lord  Viscount  Dillon, 
1 may  say,  the  sole  landed  proprie- 
tor ; and  resides  in  England. 

Absentee,  so  far  as  not  living  in  j 
the  parish,  but  resident  in  Ireland,  j 

Major  Bingham,  one  of  the  land- 
lords, is  resident:  Major  Carter,  ab- 
sentee, resides  in  Ireland. 

From  five  to  1 2 acres.  The  tenants 
generally  hold  from  the  head  land- 

The  land  being  very  barren  and 
mountainous,  the  farms  are  exten- 
sive. They  are,  but  are  let  to  un- 
der-tenants. 

From  two  to  three  acres  now,  and 
held  by  the  tenant  in  occupation 
from  the  landlord.  There  were  per- 
haps six  or  eight  acres  in  these 
farms  when  originally  set,  but  they 
j have  since  been  subdivided. 

The  general  extent  of  farms  is  from 
10  to  60  acres,  including  pasture, 
which  are  generally  held  by  the  te- 
nants from  sub-landlords. 

I am  unable  to  ascertain. 

The  public  roads  in  general  are  in 
a very  bad  state,  and  the  very  few 
employed  in  repairing  them  are  paid 
by  those  who  present  or  contract  for 
the  same. 

The  roads  in  my  parish,  at  least 
such  of  them  as  are  in  Sligo,  arc 
done  by  contract  at  4<£  a perch.  La- 
bourers are  not  employed  on  the 
public  roads  by  the  day. 

were  not  paid  at  all,  but  were 
brought  to  Westport  and  othi 
were  at  length  disappointed,  > 

Within  the  last  year  there  was  no 
employment  on  the  public  roads: 
there  was  a considerable  number, 
however,  employed  in  the  year  1831, 
some  of  whom  have  been  paid  in 
money ; many  others  who  not  only 
put  to  considerable  expense  by  being 
;r  towns,  waiting  in  expectation,  and 
ivhicli  can  be  proved. 
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Kilcommon  West. 
Pop.  about  6,000. 

Kilcommon  and  Kilmore. 
Pop.  22,498. 

Killasser  . . Pop.  6,581. 

Toomore  . . Pop.  3,576. 

Rev.  M.  Kelly , p.  p. 

Capt.  Ireland,  Mag.  of  Police, 

Rev.  John  M‘Nulty,  v.  v. 

Rev.  J.  Henry. 

41,000  acres,  plantation  measure. 
This  number  of  acres  embraces  the 
proportion  of  the  parish  under  my 
superintendence. 

In  Kilcommon  124,000  acres  plan- 
tation measure,  and  in  Kilmore 
18,000  acres  plantation  measure. 

To  the  best  of  my  opinion  there 
are  about  1 0,000  acres  in  the  parish 
at  present;  but,  according  to  the 
former  boundaries,  as  in  the  county 
book,  which  I suppose  were  followed 
by  the  enumerators,  there  are  2,000 
or  3,000  more  plantation  acres. 

About  4,500,  3,000  of  which  are 
arable  of  inferior  quality,  inter- 
spersed with  rock  and  precipice,  and 
1,500  black  mountain,  all  Irish 
plantation  measure. 

Woodland  and  public  common, 
none ; 1 ,300  acres  of  inferior  arable, 
068  acres  inferior  pasture,  39,000 
acres  mountain  and  bog,  and  up- 
wards of  600  acres  of  water. 

Public  common,  none;  woodland, 
none.  In  Kilcommon  4,000  acres 
inferior  arable,  2,000  acres  inferior 
pasture ; 1 16,000  mountain  and  bog, 
2,000  water : in  Kilmore  3,500  acres 
inferior  arable,  2,600  inferior  pas- 
ture, 9,100  mountain  and  bog,  and 
2,800  sand-hills. 

There  is  no  public  common ; no 
woodland;  there  are,  I think,  from 
6,000  to  7,000  acres  of  arable  and 
pasture ; the  remainder  bog  and 
mountain,  the  most  part  of  which  is 
reclaimable. 

No  common  ; no  woodland ; about 
3,000  acres  arable,  and  about  1,500 
waste  and  bog. 

Arable  land  rates  from  £1  to  £1 4s.; 
the  grazing  land  usually  taken  by 
bulk. 

Arable  land  from  £1  to  £1  4s.  per 

The  average  rent,  I think,  is  from 
16s.  to  18s.  per  acre. 

Tlie  average  of  arable  is  about  £1, 
and  of  pasture  about  14s. 

The  con  acre  system  does  not  pre- 

The  union  being  thinly  inhabited 
in  proportion  to  its  extent,  no  de- 
mand for  con  acre. 

The  con  acre  system  does  prevail 
in  this  parish. 

To  a trifling  degree. 

The  highest  rent  is  £5  10s.,  the 
lowest  is  £2  5s. 

From  £5  to  £2  per  Irish  plantation 

It  is  not  a remunerating  crop.  A 
landlord  who  would  give  employ- 
ment, or  would  be  indulgent,  would 
get  a higher  rent  than  otherwise  ho 
would  get. 

Generally  not  remunerating.  For 
no  other  consideration. 

I cannot  recollect  of  any  instance 
of  this  system  having  been  carried 
into  effect,  which  may  be  attributed 
to  the  soil  being  in  general  mountain 
and  bog. 

This  system  has  not  yet  extended 
to  this  union,  for  the  best  reason, 
that  the  surface  thereof  is  mostly 
bog  and  mountain. 

This  system  has  not  as  yet  taken 
place  in  this  parish,  but  I am  told  it 
is  in  contemplation  by  some  of  the 
landed  proprietors,  or  at  least  by 
their  agents,  who  are  in  general  a 
selfish,  merciless,  and  tyrannical  set 
of  men. 

Within  this  week  IS  families  are 
thrown  out  on  the  world,  many  of 
them  having  long  families ; some 
aged,  past  their  labour ; and  some 
too  young,  left  to  live  on  the  charity 
of  the  public. 

Some  few  have  emigrated ; per- 
sons of  scanty  means,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions. 

Very  few  have  emigrated,  and 
those  have  been  persons  having 
some  property. 

Two  years  since,  one  wealthy  fanner 
and  his  family  have  emigrated,  tak- 
ing with  them  out  of  the  country  at 
least  £1,000 ; two  or  three  young 
men,  labourers,  have  emigrated. 

To  America. 

To  British  America. 

They  have  gone  to  America. 

— 

Received  no  assistance. 

No  assistance. 

They  received  no  assistance  for  the 
purpose  of  emigration.  Many 
others,  both  male  and  female,  would 
. emigrate  if  they  had  the  means. 

Major  Bingham,  a landed  proprie- 
£nteedCUti  0,her  Prol)rietors 

Absentees,  with  the  exception  of 
Major  Bingham. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  all  ab- 
sent. Col.  Jackson,  who  has  the 
largest  property  in  the  parish,  re- 

All  absentees,  except  Thos.  Moor, 
Esq.,  of  Cloongee,  the  only  property 
he  possesses  in  this  parish ; Lord 
Clanmorris;  James  Cuffe,  Ballin- 
robe  ; Col.  Geo.  Jackson,  Enniscoe ; 
Sir  Wm.  Palmer;  Edw.  Bulling- 
brooke,  Swinford. 

oi  iyrawley ; Mr.  Evans  resid 
f almer  resides ; Mr.  Taaffe,  i 
m the  hands  of  the  Lord  Char 

es  in  the  city  of  Dublin ; Major  Gore  in  England ; I cannot  tell  where  Mr. 
vlio  has  a small  property,  resides  near  Dublin;  there  is  another  property, 
lcellor;  there  are  other  small  properties,  but  none  of  the  proprietors  resident. 

?°  3j,°  ;lcrcs-  T*>e greater 
Part  from  head  landlords,  the  re- 
minder from  sub-landlords.  The 
anTbof  “eraUy  C°“sist  ofmountain 

The  extent  varies  from  five  acres 
to  3,000  ; but  the  great  bulk  of  such 
farms  are  mountain  and  bog : and 
they  are  held  about  the  proportion, 
half  from  the  head  landlord,  and 
half  from  sub-landlords. 

The  general  extent  of  the  farms  is 
nine  or  ten  acres ; there  may  be  a 
few  larger,  and  a good  many  smaller 
farms.  Some  are  held  under  middle- 
men, but  in  general  under  the  head 
landlord. 

This  being  craggy  and  mountainy, 
for  the  most  part  lands  are  not  set 
by  the  acre;  but, when  set  by  the 
acre,  farms  from  four  to  eight  acres, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions. 

bfon  ‘UC“nSld“ablc  number  have 
, by  Mr.  Killaly,  Go- 

'Momeut  engineer. 

Very  few  men  have  been  employed 
on  the  public  roads  within  the  last 
year,  and  those  employed  have  been 
paid  by  Mr.  Killaly,  the  Govern- 
ment engineer. 

Very  few  wero  employed  on  the 
public  roads  since  I came  to  this  pa- 
rish, which  is  not  three  years  till 
next  May;  the  few  who  are  em- 
ployed on  the  Government  road  be- 
tween Eoxford  and  Livenford  are 
paid  in  money. 

About  four ; paid  in  cash. 

1 D D D2 
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Ballincala  . . Pop.  3,031. 

Ballinrobe  . . Pop.  8,933. 

Ballinrobe  . . Pop.  8,933. 

Cong Top.  8,378 

Charles  Cromie,  Esq. 

Courtney  Kenny,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Very  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Burgh, 
Dean  of  Cloyne. 

John  Fynn,  Esq.  j.  p. 

4,384  acres,  late  Irish  plantation 
measure. 

7,000  acres,  plantation  measure 

I have  delayed  sending  this  re- 
turn, in  the  hopes  of  being  furnished 
with  an  answer, but  am  disappointed, 
and  learn  that  such  an  account  is 
not  to  be  had  here. 

11,000  plantation  acres,  in  the 
whole,  or  thereabouts  ; enumerators 
did  not  ascertain  them,  and  there 
is  yet  no  applotment 

There  is  no  common  or  wood ; 
one-half  the  land  arable,  one-fourth 
pasture,  and  fourth  waste,  moun- 
tain, and  bog. 

£1  10*.  per  acre,  Irish  plantation  j 

N o public  common ; no  indigenous 
woodland ; arable,  3,000  acres ; 
much  impoverished  by  bad  cultiva- 
tion : pasture,  2,000  acres ; might 
be  much  improved  by  draining:  i 
limestone  rock,  not  to  be  improved:  3 
low,  all  reclaimable,  but  necessary  i 
mostly  planted  on  rushy  land. 

No  public  common ; 200  acres 
woodland ; 4,500  arable : pasture, 
2,400 ; waste,  500 ; bog,  700. 

No  public  common ; about  150  • 
acres  woodland  ; waste,  about  one- 
fifth;  limestone,  rock,  mountain 
bog  in  the  interior  in  different 
places,  about  300  acres;  the  re- 
mainder  arable  and  pasture. 

vaste,  700  acres;  400  acres  of 
;00  acres  of  cut-away  bog,  cut  too 
is  bog : plantations,  300  acres  ; 

measure. 

30*.  for  arable,  aud  20*.  for  pas- 
ture land. 

Arable,  30*. ; pasture,  20*.  to  25*. 

Average,  about  £1  5*. 

Extensively. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails  to  , 
some  extent ; the  inhabitants  of  this  j 
parish  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  less  i 
populous  surrounding  parishes  to  i 

It  does. 

It  does. 

take  con  acre  land. 

From  £5  to  £9  per  acre. 

Rent  from  £3  to  £9  per  acre. 

From  £5  to  £10  per  acre. 

From  £5  to  £9  per  acre ; and  I 
take  £7  as  an  average. 

Very  seldom  remunerating,  the 
people  planting  the  potatoes  for 
their  own  consumption. 

view  to  profit;  it  is  sown  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  family  who  sow  it,  whose  ne- 
cessity mav  induce  them  to  give  more  than 
the  actual  Value : if  the  crop  is  a good  one, 
say  30  barrels  of  potatoes,  of  64  stone  each. 
_ at  £9  an  acre,  the  potatoes,  at  2d.  per  stone, 

It  is  not;  there  are  very  high 
rents  paid  for  con  acre  land,  inthc  hope  of 

illg^bVlan d°nmch  pracUsJT he're,  a ml 'too 
many^  crops  then  taken : it  U often  the 

I don’t  consider  it  a remunerating 

ilrarnr.  as  tlic  cron  would  not  be  haif  so  good,  and  the  seed  anil  labour  the  same.  | 

io  money  to  release  them. 

There  have  been  very  few  dispos- 
sessed; those  have  got  land  else- 
where. 

I have  never  known  one  instance 
| in  this  parish  of  throwing  small 
farms  into  large  ones : within  my 
memory,  say  30  years,  more  than 
was  in  large  farms,  has,  at  the  fall  of 
divided  to  make  forty-shilling  free- 
juntry  the  law  has  been  altered. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  instanco 
of  it. 

Two  such  cases : the  tenants 
take  holdings  in  places  most  ail 
jacent  to  be  had  to  the  former  hold- 
ings- 

two-thirds  of  this  parish,  which 
leases,  been  divided  and  sub. 
holders  : fortunately  for  the  ci 

No  emigrants  left  this  parish 
during  the  last  two  years ; about 
30  left  it  in  the  year  1831. 

| W ithin  the  last  three  years  many 
have  gone,  chiefly  of  the  more  re- 
| spectable  and  comfortable. 

About  20  in  each  of  the  last  three 
years,  chiefly  labourers;  amongst 
them  a few  tradesmen. 

1 

— 

To  the  British  settlements  in 
America. 

To  the  British  States  of  America. 

; 

! To  the  United  States. 

They  received  no  assistance  that 
I heard  of. 

I know  of  no  aid  given  in  this 
parish  for  that  purpose. 

None ; upon  the  sale  of  their 
effects  they  had  what  they  con- 
sidered sufficient. 

The  proprietors  are  absentees,  liv- 
ing in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  principal  proprietors  are  1 
Mr.  Knox,  who  lives  at  Castle- 
larkin,  in  this  county,  40  miles  j 
from  this  place,  and  Lord  Lucan, 
who  resides  in  England. 

Absentee : I believe  one  head 
landlord  always  absentee,  Lord 
Lucan ; one  other,  Charles  Nesbitt 
Knox  Gore,  resides  always  in  Ire- 
land, upon  another  estate,  never  at 
Ballinrobe. 

The  principal  landed  proprietor  is 
absent,  living  in  France  for  several 
years,  say  seven ; Dominick  Browne, 
Esq.,  M.P.  for  Mayo,  is  another 
proprietor,  but  not  resident  on  his 
property  in  this  parish : there  is 

another  extensive  and  non-resident  landlord,  but  lives  in  another  part  ot  tne  county . 

The  farms  are  from  seven  to  ten 
acres.  Generally  held  under  the 
head  landlord,  in  some  instances 
under  middle-men. 

Half  of  this  parish  is  held  by  the 
occupying  tenants,  under  leases 
from  the  head  landlords,  in  various 
proportions,  from  three  to  15  acres. 

They  are  held  from  less  than  two 
acres  to  300  ; the  tenant  in  occupa-  | 
tion,  from  the  landlord,  in  most  ; 

Farms  of  any  extent  are  held 
from  the  head  landlord. 

200  to  600  acres,  leased  to  tenants  who  underlet  part,  and  hold  farms 
in  their  own  possession ; other  parts  of  the  parish  are  held  in  va- 

Very  little  work  done  in  roads  in 
the  parish ; when  labourers  are  em- 
ployed they  are  paid  5 d.  per  statute 
box  for  breaking  the  stones. 

No  labourers  are  permanently  em- 
ployed on  the  public  roads ; the 
number  varies  according  to  the  pre- 
sentments granted ; they  are  paid 
in  various  ways.  A general  change 
in  the  system  of  road-making 
would  be  most  desirable. 

I am  informed  that  such  employ- 
ment is  usually  given  at  'Jil.  per 
day  to  tenants,  to  enable  them  to 
pay  their  rent.  I cannot  ascertain 
the  number  so  employed. 

About  40  repairing  roads;  paid 
4<l.  per  box  for  broken  stones,  when 
convenient. 
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B.ilcommon  . Pop.  6,507 

Kilcommon  and  Robeen. 
Pop.  9.700. 

Kilcommon  and  Robeen. 
Pop.  9,700. 

Kilcommon  and  Robeen. 
Pop.  9,700. 

Rev.  IV-  Smith. 

James  Knox  Gildea,  Esq.  J.  i’. 

Rev.  James  M‘Hale,  r.  p. 

Thomas  S.  Lindsay,  Esq.  j.p. 

6,339  statute  acres. 

18,000  plantation  acres. 

0,341  in  the  parish  of  Kilcommon, 
and  2,820  in  the  parish  of  Robeen, 
Irish  acres,  according  to  Staff  ord’s 
Survey,  which  is  considered  to  be 
by  the  half  under  the  real  number. 

The  public  cesses  being  paid  by 
the  old  Stafford  Survey,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  state  accurately  the  total 
number  of  acres ; the  number  of 
rateable  acres  in  the  high  constable’s 
books,  of  the  two  parishes,  amount 

to  9 1 6 1 and  as  few  town  lands  pay  for  more  than  halt  their  contents,  this  may  be  doubled ; in  round 
numbers’ the  amount  may  be  fairly  taken  at  20,000  plantation  acres  of  profitable  land. 

No  public  common  ; about  400 
acres  woodland;  probably  about 
500  acres  ol'  waste  and  bog;  re- 
mainder arable  and  pasture. 

No  common  ; wood  and  planting, 
500  acres  ; arable  and  pasture,  15,000 
acres ; bog,  2,500. 

No.  public  common;  about  188 
acres  plantation  in  Kilcommon,  and 
350  in  the  parish  of  Robeen.  There 
are  about  1,200  acres  of  bog  in  the 
parish  of  Kilcommon,  and  940  in 
Robeen. 

land  ; bog,  water,  and  waste,  it  is 
there  cannot  be  less  than  from  3,0 

There  is  no  common,  no  woodland 
but  the  ornamental  plantations  round 
gentlemen’s  houses,  which  may  be 
taken  at  from  400  to  500  acres.  The 
arable  and  pasture  have  been  stated 
above,  under  the  head  of  profitable 
more  difficult  to  describe,  but  I think 
00  to  4,000  acres  in  the  two  parishes. 

From  25s.  to  30s.  an  acre. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and 
pasture  (finding  it  difficult  to  make 
a distinction)  is  £1  5*.  per  acre. 

About  35s. 

The  best  of  each  lets  at  30s.  per 
plantation  acre ; I know  of  none 
lower  than  20s.  I think  25i.  would 
be  a fair  average. 

Very  much ; and  the  con  acre  rent 
in  this  parish  is  higher  than  in  any 
other  I am  acquainted  with.  I paid 
myself  this  year  £8  for  oat  soil,  and 
do  not  think,  at  the  present. price  of 
grain,  the  crop  worth  £6.  The  poor 
people  are  induced  to  offer  excessive 
rents  from  a wish  to  have  straw  for 
their  cattle,  and  for  manure  for 
potatoes. 

To  a considerable  extent. 

It  does  to  a great  extent. 

To  a mischievous  extent ; it  is  one 
main  source  from  whence  proceed 
the  wretchedness  and  misery  of  the 
population. 

From  £3  to  £9. 

£10  10s.  £2  10s. 

I have  heard  of  £21  per  acre,  and 
I have  known  the  rent  as  low  as 
£4  4s. ; all  depends  upon  the  age 
and  quality  of  the  pasture  land  to  be 
let  out  for  burning. 

It  is  not ; employment  is  so  scarce 
that  excessive  rents  are  given  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  it. 

rood  on  the  first  crop.  Some  ; 
quantity  of  land,  in  lieu  of  waj 
request  and  desire  of  the  men  t 
be  taken  in  labour,  I have  no  d 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. I have  known  ground  to 
produce  1 0 barrels  of  potatoes  per 
persons  give  their  labourers  a certain 
res,  to  raise  potatoes  on,  and  at  the 

oubt  it  would  raise  them  40s.  per  acre. 

Con  acre  is  not  a remunerating 
crop,  and  often  taken  from  necessity, 
the  labourer  not  having  sufficient 
land  to  grow  provisions  for  his 
family,  and  oftentimes  in  expecta- 
tion of  discharging  rent  by  labour. 

This  is  very  seldom  practised. 

I do  not  know  of  any  such  case 
having  taken  place  within  those 
parishes. 

There  are  only  two  instances  which 
come  within  my  knowledge.  Some 
of  the  tenants  were  able  to  procure 
small  farms  elsewhere ; some  are 
gone  to  beg,  and  some  stop,  pro 
tempore,  with  their  relatives. 

I have  not  heard  of  this  at  all  since, 
the  Act  against  the  subletting  of  land 
has  passed  ; there  has  been  such  an 
outcry  raised  against  this  Act,  ihat 
every  one  is  on  his  guard,  and,  how- 
ever desirable  it  might  be  to  act 
e cases,  it  is  almost  impracticable. 

About  eight;  generally  Protestants, 
of  industrious  habits,  and  compara- 
tively comfortable  circumstances. 

The  persons  who  have  emigrated 
were  of  the  most  respectable  of  the 
middle  class : cannot  ascertain  the 
number. 

About  six  families,  and  as  many 
single  young  men  : they  were  of 
the  most  comfortable  description  of 
small  farmers  and  tradesmen. 

I cannot  say  the  number ; princi- 
pally of  the  best  description. 

The  Canadas. 

North  America. 

To  America. 

To  the  United  States  and  Canada 

No ; except  one  or  two,  for  whom 
subscriptions  were  made. 

I know  not  of  any  having  received 
assistance. 

I should  think  not,  except  in  some 
very  few  cases.  The  majority  had 
ample  funds  of  their  own,  and  are' 
doing  well  in  the  New  World. 

Mostly  resident. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  resident 
with  the  exception  of  two,  who,  I 
believe,  reside  in  England. 

Some  are  absentees  and  some  re- 
sident : the  absentee  landlords  re- 

side for  the  most  part  in  Ireland. 

believe  : Lord  Clanmorris,  t 
of  Robeen,  has  lately  become 

The  landed  proprietors  who  have 
residences  reside.  The  Earl  of 
Mayo  is  the  only  one  in  Kilcommon 
parish  who  is  an  absentee ; he  re- 
sides in  the  county  of  Kildare,  I 
he  principal  proprietor  in  the  parish 
an  absentee,  and  resides  in  England. 

From  100  to  200  acres. 

From  five  to  ten  acres,  generally 
held  under  the  head  landlord,  but 
sometimes  under  persons  who  hold 
old  leases. 

From  10  to  20  acres,  and  are 
generally  held  from  the  head  land- 
lord. In  some  parts,  however,  they 
are  from  a rood  to  two  acres,  held 
generally  as  above. 

Grazing  farms  rate  from  100  to  40(V 
acres,  t illage  from  three  to  ten  acres-  ’ 
of  arable  or  upland,  to  which  therer 
is  generally  attached  some  bottom- 
pasture.  Occupying  tenants  hold 
generally  direct  under  the  landlord  ; 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  they 
hold  under  middle-men. 

Cannot  form  an  idea. 

I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
how  many ; but  those  employed 
have  been  paid  by  cash,  according 
to  the  presentment  granted  by  the 
grand  jury. 

As  there  is  no  constant  employ- 
ment on  the  public  roads  in  these  ! 
parishes,  the  number  of  persons  em-  \ 
ployed  cannot  be  accurately  stated.  1 
The  usual  mode  of  payment  is  con 
except  on  the  mail-coach  road,  where 
though  at  a low  rate  of  wages,  pun. 
Desmond,  who  is  the  coach  proprieto 
keep  the  mail-coach  road  in  repair. 

Cannot  say.  Those  employed  are 
generally  paying  off  an  nrrear  of 
rent,  to  liquidate  which  the  present- 
ment is  in  the  first  instance  obtained, 
acre,  set  at  double  the  value, 

! the  persons  employed  are, 
dually  paid  in  cash  by  Mr. 
r,  and  who  has  contracted  to 
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Kilmain. 


Kilmainmore,  Kilmainbeg, 
Moorg-ag-augh  . . Pop.  6,0 


Shruel 


Rev.  Edmond  Whelan,  p. 


Kilmainmore, 


mainbeg,  1,945  acres ; Moorga 
gaugh,  722  acres,  former  plantatioi 
measure. 


No  public  common  or  woodland, 
except  about  50  acres  of  planta- 
tions; twin  bog,  in  common  be- 
tween Mr.  Henry,  of  Cork,  and 
Mr.  Kirwan,  of  Dalgin  Park,  con- 
taining about  300  acres ; the  bog  of 
Meelis,  near  Hollymount,  00  acres ; 


No  public  common;  very 
woodland;  about  8,000  ac 
good  arable,  and  23,000  ai 
good  pasturable  mountain; 
little  bog. 

and  the  bogs  of  Knockroe 


No  public  common;  about  30 
acres  of  woodland;  about  2,000 
acres  of  arable  and  pasture,  and  170 
acres  of  waste ; no  bog. 


£1  10s. 
ceptions. 


average  of  arable  land 
£1  5s.  per  acre. 


30s.  I should  take 
>r  thereabouts. 


I should  say  that  25s. 


considerable  and 


; system  prevails  much 


jurious  degree. 


parishes. 


From  six  to  eight  guineas  per 


The  con  acre  crop  scarcely  pays 
itself,  but  from  necessity  the  poor 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  it, 
merely  for  their  support. 


Frequently  the  con  acre  crop  of 
late  years  is  not  a remunerating 
crop,  the  rent  demanded  being  so 
high  in  proportion  to  the  price  of 
agricultural  produce. 


I don’t  consider  it  to  be 


I should  say,  from  the 


rent  required  tor  con  a 
after  a man  had  paid 
deducted  for  his  owi 
would  have  very  little 


acre  land,  that 
his  rent,  and 
rn  labour,  he 
remaining, 


aat  extent; 


The  tenants ; 


j rarely  dispossessed 

my  parishes ; and  latterly  no 
:h  thing  occurs  as  throwing  small 


1 instance  of  this  kind. 


are  driven  into  bogs, 
the  world  for  their  si 


possesset 
thrown  o 


Four  or  five,  being  labourers. 


Scarcely  any  emigrants  have  left 
my  parishes. 


America  appears  to  be  the  destina- 
tion of  all  emigrants  from  this  coun- 


Absentees,  with  the  exception  of 


The  lauded 


1 proprietors  i 

the  parishes, 

other  parts  of  Ireland. 


Principal  landed  proprietor  lives 


Resident. 


in  another  part  of  Ireland,  and 
casionally  in  England  ; and  one 
county  of  Galway. 


They  are  about  4,594  acres,  held 
by  the  tenants  from  the  head  land- 
lords, and  no  tillage  on  them  ex- 
cept con  acres. 


They  are  held  from  the  head  land- 
lord, generally  from  10  to  20  acres. 


No  public  works  in  the  parish, 
the  roads  repaired  by  presentments 
through  the  grand  jury ; and  the 
labourers  who  repair  the  roads  have 
scarce  an  average  of  5 cl.  per  day. 


Scarcely  any  have  been  employed 


About  20,  for  breaking  limestone 
or  general  repairs,  at  about  ‘Ul.  a 


on  the  public  roads,  which  a 
rarely  repaired ; and  I am  i 
to  think  that  the  payments 
satisfactory. 


inclined 
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1 Kilmolara,  Ballincala,  and 
Ross  . Pop.  8,742. 

Rev.  John  Ashe,  j.  p. 

Kilmolara  . . pop.  1,350. 

John  Fynn , Esq.  j.  p. 

About  3,000  acres  in  the  parish  of 
Ballincala;  2,000  acres  in  Kilmo- 
lara parish ; and  upwards  of  27,000 
acres  in  the  parish  of  Ross. 

1 2,200  plantation  acres,  as  nearly 
as  I can  ascertain ; enumerators 
did  not  ascertain  them,  I believe. 
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CONNAUGHT — County  Mayo — Barony  Murrisk. 


Killgeever  . • P°P- 13,348. 

Oughavale  (including  West- 
port)  . . Pop.  15,315. 

Oughavale  . , Pop.  15,315. 

Oughavale  . . Pop.  15,315. 

Rev.  P.  Gibbons,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Rt.  Creighton,  pres.  m. 

Rev.  -B.  Burke,  p.  p. 

William,  Patten,  Esq. 

"’x’cannot  say,  but  beg  leave  to  refer 
you  to  the  boundary  surveyor's  re- 
turn, appointed  by  Government 

16,523  a.  2 ii.  13  p.,  Irish  statute 
measure. 

I cannot  accurately  reply  to  this 
question,  having  no  means  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact;  but  beg  to  refer  to 
the  office  in  Dublin  where  the 
boundary  surveyors  lodged  their 
returns. 

16,523  a.  2r.  13  r.,  Irish  statute 
measure. 

No  public  common;  20  acres  of 
woodland ; about  the  one-tentli  ara- 
ble and  pasture,  the  rest  wild  bog 

and  mountain. 

No  common ; some  woodland ; 
some  mountain,  and  this  is  waste ; 
all  the  rest  arable,  pasture,  and  bog. 

No  common ; about  300  acres  of 
woodland,  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
Marquis  of  Sligo;  one-fourth  of 
the  parish  arable,  and  three-fourths 
bog  and  wild  mountain. 

No  public  common ; a quantity 
of  woodland ; a good  deal  of  arable, 
pasture,  and  bog ; no  waste. 

Arable,  from  £1  to  £1  5s. ; pasture 
nearly  the  same. 

Rent  of  land,  round  the  town  of 
Westport,  from  £3  3s.  to  £4  4s.  per 
acre,  whether  arable  or  pasture.  In 
the  country,  from  £1  10s.  to  £2. 

From  £1  5s.  to  £1  10s. ; town 
parks  from  £3  to  £4  4s. 

Average  rent  of  arable,  from  £3  3s. 
to  £4  4s.,  round  the  town ; and 
pasture,  about  £4  4s. ; country,  about 
£1  10s.  to  £2, 

Very  little. 

It  does,  to  a considerable  extent. 

Very  little  con  acre. 

It  does,  to  a considerable  extent. 

The  highest  rent  for  manured  land 
is  £8,  and  the  lowest  ditto  £6. 

The  rent  of  con  acre  varies  from 
£6  6s.  to  £7  7s.  per  acre ; the  crop  . 
is  consequently  not  a remunerating  ( 
one,  but  often  quite  ■ the  contrary.  \ 
The  reason  of  the  excessive  rent  1 

From  £4  to  £6,  according  to  the 
value  of  the  land. 

The  highest  price  for  con  acre, 
that  I have  heard  of,  is  about  £9  or 
£9  9s. ; and  the  lowest  about  £6  or 
£6  6s. 

Sometimes  it  is,  at  other  times  it 
is  not,  according  to  the  price  of  pro- 

the  desire  of  the  poor  to  have  po-  | 
tatoes  without  going  to  market. 

Generally  it  is  not  a remunerating 
crop,  as  it  is  frequently  left  for  the 

I do  not  think  the  con  acre  crop  a 
remunerating  one.  Excessive  rents 
for  con  acre  are  given  for  other  con- 
siderations than  actual  value,  owing 
to  competition,  arising  from  the 
desire  of  having  potatoes  without 
going  to  market  to  purchase  them. 

No  instance  of  throwing  small 
farms  into  large. 

This  practice  has  not  been  much 
pursued  in  this  parish;  nor  have 
any  been  dispossessed,  with  my 
knowledge,  except  for  the  non-pay- 
ment of  rent. 

There  are  no  instances  of  such  in 
this  parish. 

It  is  not  generally  the  case;  if  so, 
the  dispossessed  tenants  beg. 

From  about  20  to  30 ; all  of  the 
labouring  class. 

The  following  is  the  number  of 
emigrants  from  the  quay  of  West- 
port,  for  the  last  three  years : — in 
1831,577;  in  1832, 1,033 ; in  1833 
none,  owing  to  the  breaking  out  of  c 
accounts  from  those  who  had  emigrat 

From  15  to  25,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge ; all  comfortable  mid- 
dling people,  who  took  much  capital. 

lolera  in  America,  and  bad 
ed. 

In  1831,  577  sailed  from  West- 
port;  in  1832,  1,033 ; in  1833  none. 

Some  to  America,  others  to  Eng- 
land. 

Emigrated  to  America. 

The  greater  part  to  Canada,  some 
to  the  Stat  es. 

To  America. 

No  aid  whatsoever. 

The  most  sober,  industrious,  and 
wealthy  persons  have  emigrated ; 
and,  of  course,  have  gone  at  then- 
own  expense.  Emigrants  mostly 
Protestants. 

None  that  I know. 

They  have  received  no  assistance 
for  the  purpose  of  emigration ; for 
they  were  the  most  comfortable, 
sober,  and  industrious  people  that 
emigrated,  being  mostly  Protestants. 

All  absent:  Sir  William  Brabazon 
resides  at  Brabazon  Park,  about 
32  miles  from  this  ; and  Sir  Samuel 
O’Malley  at  Kilboyne,  about  18 
miles  distant. 

The  Marquis  of  Sligo  the  prin- 
cipal landlord;  resident,  unless 
when  in  Parliament : Lord  Lucan, 
the  next  in  importance,  an  absentee, 
and  always  lives  in  London. 

All  absent,  except  Mr.  John  Gar- 
vey, of  Murrisk:  they  do  not  re- 
side in  any  part  of  Ireland. 

The  Marquis  of  Sligo  is  the  chief 
landed  proprietor;  seldom  absent, 
unless  on  parliamentary  duty : Lord 
Lucan,  an  absentee,  lives  in  London. 

From  two  to  five,  ten,  and  twenty 
acres ; and  are  almost  aU  held  from 
the  head  landlord. 

Farms  very  small,  from  three  to 
ten  acres ; few  of  the  latter  size. 
Generally  held  from  the  head  land- 
lord, or  by  demise  from  father  to  son. 

From  two  to  five,  10,  and  15  acres. 
Generally  from  the  head  landlord : 
there  are  two  or  three  exceptions. 

There  are  no  yeomen  in  this  pa- 
rish ; the  farms  are  generally  small, 
about  five  or  six  acres ; and  these 
are  divided  and  subdivided  under 
the  40s.  freehold : they  are  held  by 
tlie  tenant  in  occupation  from  the 
head  landlord. 

About  30,  from  a fortnight  to  three 
weeks,  and  that  occasionally.  The 
money  was  kept  from  them  by  the 
rent.  0'''’  ^ 1>ait  Phy™611*  of  their 

I cannot  specify  how  many  have 
been  employed;  but  there  are  some, 
of  course,  every  year : these,  i 
should  suppose,  get  the  usual  wages. 
The  mail-coach  road  is  made  by 
contract,  and  I believe  the  coach 
proprietor  is  the  contractor. 

I am  not  aware  of  any,  except 
about  20  in  cutting  a hill  on  the 
mail-coach  road,  paid  by  the  coach 
proprietor. 

I do  not  know  that  there  have  been 
any  so  employed  in  this  parish ; if 
any,  very  few. 
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Westport  Union. 
Pop.  44,070. 

Crossmolina  . Pop.  11,679, 

Union  of  Dunfeeny  and  Kil- 
bride . . Pop. 6,133. 

Dunfeeny  and  Kilbride 
Pop.  6,133. 

Rev.  James  White. 

Wm.  Ormsby,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Martin  Hart,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Francis  Little. 

Don’t  know. 

No  return  to  be  had  from  the  late 
enumerator ; I suppose  the  parish 
to  contain  15,000  acres  plantation 
measure,  at  a low  calculation. 

I cannot  answer  this  query  in  a 
satisfactory  way  ; but  my  answer  to 
the  following  may  serve. 

sure°Ut  G’°00  aCreS 

Believe  there  is  no  common,  strict- 
ly speaking ; being  much  moun- 
tain, there  is  a great  deal  of  waste 
land  and  bog ; cannot  say  the  pro- 
portion of  arable,  pasture,  &c. 

No  common ; no  woodland,  except 
gentlemen’s  plantations ; about 
5,000  acres  arable  and  pasture,  and 
about  10,000  acres  of  bog  and  unre- 
claimed mountains. 

No  public  common,  no  woodlands ; 
there  are  2,040  acres  of  arable,  pas- 
ture, waste,  and  bog,  in  the  parish  of 
Kilbride.  There  is  in  the  parish  of 
Dunfeeny  3,000  arable  and  pasture, 

I cannot  say  how  much  common- 
very  little  plantation : the  remain- 
der of  this  query  answered  in 

non  ot  s-aul  bog  could  be  reclaimed  il  given  to  the  overgrown  population  of  the  parishes ; all  cottiers  and  under-tenants  of  small  landholders 
deprived  of  turbary  by  the  head  landlords,  struggling  through  life  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  dragging  out  a poor  miserable  existence.  ’ 

Near  the  town  it  is  as  high  as 
£5  5s.  an  acre.  I have  seen  no  really 
good  land  in  the  parishes  ; 30s.  an 
acre  is  very  common,  perhaps  the 
average  may  be  21s.  I consider  the 
land  is  let  for  double  its  value  gene- 

From  £1  to  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

The  late  take  of  arable  land  is  gene- 
rally let  at  the  rate  of  £1  S.».,  £1  10s., 
£1  15s.,  some  as  high  as  £2 ; the  old 
take  averaging  from  15s.  to  £1  plan- 
tation measure ; the  description  of 
pasture  land  averaging  from  10s.  to 
15s.,  such  pasture  to  be  only  bad. 

Kent  of  arable  land  lately  set  is 
according  to  its  value;  £1  5,. 
£1  10s.,  £1  15s.,  to  £2  per  acre” 
plantation  measure.  ’ 

Yes. 

The  con  acre  system  does  prevail 
to  a great  extent. 

The  con  acre  system  does  prevail. 

It  does  prevail  in  this  union. 

From  five  to  ten  guineas. 

From  £3  to  £5  per  acre. 

_ From  £3  to  £5,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  land ; the 
stubble  land,  one  crop,  from  £2  to 
£2  15s.  or  £3. 

The  highest  £5,  and  the  lowest  £3 
per  acre,  plantation  measure. 

I believe  not.  The  rents  given  are 
shamefully  high,  owing,  I do  be- 
lieve, to  the  great  population,  and 
consequent  demand  for  potato 
ground. 

In  some  cases  where  the  season  is 
productive  the  con  acre  crop  may  be  1 
remunerating ; high  rents  are  often  j 
given,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  land 
compared  with  the  population,  and 
other  causes.  1 

e no  laud  of  their  own,  and  are  therefore  ob 

I don’t  consider  the  con  acre  a re- 
munerating crop  in  general,  and  am  of 

glve^n  con'Tr'r03  **““'7  re,"£!"e 

labour,  which  mijht  enable  him" to  “pay 
such  excessive  rents.  Too  many  takers  of 
liged  to  promise  such  excessive  rents. 

It  is  not  a remunerating  crop,  owing 

to  the  low  price  of  potatoes  and  corn 
for  the  last  three  years  ; high  rents 
are  given  on  account  of  the  conveni- 
ence of  sea  manure,  and  partly  with 
a view  of  discharging  the  rent  in 
labour,  and  for  want  of  laud. 

It  does  not,  I believe,  at  all  pre-  | 

In  no  case,  to  my  knowledge. 

On  account  of  the  population  of  the 
parishes  I don’t  consider  this  system 
to  be  prevalent ; on  the  contrary,  I 
tey  considered  such  letting  (from  the 
iping  stock  those  distressing  times, 
itended  as  parks  for  a rising  town  in 
r a neighbouring  parish. 

Not  many  that  I know  of  in  this 

know  large  farms  to  be  let  to  tenants  by  the  landlords,  as  tt 
number  of  applicants)  to  be  more  emolumentary  than  kee 
There  was  only  one  large  townland  divided  in  small  farms,  ii 
Ballycastle ; the  dispossessed  tenants  got  holdings  of  land  ii 

Last  year  and  the  previous  a good 
number  left  the  parish,  both  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  Catholics  ; the 
Protestants  were  generally  of  the 
best  and  most  respectable  persons. 

I should  think  about  50  within  the 
last  three  years,  who  were  mostly 
comfortable  people. 

deal  of  capital ; I consider  that  one- 
country.  The  number  who  emigr 

The  number  of  emigrants  I consi- 
der to  be  from  140  to  170  of  the 
comfortable  and  labouring  classes  ; 

I know  some  to  have  taken  a great 
half  of  the  parishioners  would  emigrate 
ated  the  last  two  years  were  not  so  ma 

About  three  years  since  a good 
many,  but  not  many  within  the  last 

if  they  had  any  means  to  leavo  the 
ny  as  the  preceding  year. 

Canadas. 

Chiefly  to  different  parts  of  Amo- 

They  have  gone  to  America. 

To  British  America,  and  some  to 
the  States. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  those 
that  left  this  union,  no  aid. 

None,  except  from  their  immediate 
friends  ; some  few  pensioners  have, 
by  disposing  of  their  pensions. 

I have  not  known  of  any  assistance 
they  have  got,  except  some  of  them, 
who  have  got  a little  from  their  near 
relations  or  immediate  friends. 

None,  except  their  own  resources. 

Lord  Sligo  is  the  only  resident 
proprietor;  Lord  Lucan,  Sir  Wm. 
Brabazon,  and  Mr.  Palmer,  do  not 

Landlords  chiefly  resident;  four 
are  absentees,  three  do  not  reside  at 
present  in  Ireland. 

There  are  four  landed  proprietors 
in  the  union ; two  are  resident,  two 
absentees,  one  of  whom  resides  in  a 
part  of  Ireland,  and  the  other  in 
England ; the  principal  landlord, 
Mr.  Knox,  resides  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

There  are  four  great  landed  pro- 
prietors  in  this  union,  two  of  whom 
are  resident,  and  two  non-resident. 

Ten  acres  in  this  parish,  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  enables  me  to  speak, 
is  a very  large  farm ; from  two  to 
five  the  usual  amount — I mean  of 
ground  capable  of  being  tilled  ; but 
there  is  often  a quantity  of  bog,  and 
sometimes  mountain,  attached  to 

From  three  to  five  acres  ; the  mid- 
dle tenant  is,  generally  speaking, 
the  person  under  whom  the  occupy- 
ing tenant  holds. 

The  generality  of  the  people  in  these 
parishes  hold  farms  to  the  extent  of 
about  five  to  eight  acres,  some  about 
three,  and  others,  but  few  in  num- 
ber, to  about  1 5 to  40  acres.  The 
tenants  hold  such  farms  from  the 
head  landlord,  with  the  exception  of  t! 
tions ; the  tenants  of  those  hold  them 

From  10  to  40  acres,  generally  held 
from  the  head  landlords  by  tho  usual 
class  of  common  tenants. 

hree  or  four  denomina- 
from  middle-men. 

Can't  say. 

Labourers  are  not  always  employed 
on  the  public  roads,  which  are 
chiefly  made  and  repaired  by  the 
tenantry.  Payments  are  partly  made 
in  money,  partly  in  rents,  and  some 
in  provisions,  &c. ; number  employ- 
ed from  500  to  COO. 

There  is  a Government  line  of  road 
of  some  extent  in  the  parish  of  Dun- 
feeny ; there  were  but  veiy  few  em- 
ployed within  the  last  year  on  said 
line ; when  labourers  were  employed 
they  were  paid  in  money.  When  pre- 
sentments were  passed  for  making  or  i 
of  the  really  distressed  labourers  we 
rents,  or  arrears  of  rents,  to  the  landlo 

I cannot  state,  with  accuracy ; not 
many,  there  being  but  few  present- 
ments granted,  owing  to  the  appro- 
priation of  a portion  of  the  county 
cess  to  the  erection  of  a new  gaol. 

epairing  roads,  few,  or  scarcely  any, 
re  employed,  but  tenants  who  owed 
rds  who  obtained  such  presentments. 
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'''l^ecny  and  Kilbride. 
Pop.  6,133. 

Killian,  Rathrea,  &c. 
Pop.  7,537. 

Killalla  . . Pop.  3,875. 

Lacken  . . Pop.  2,911. 

John  Fausset,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  M.  Conway,  p.  p. 

Bishop  of  Killalla. 

Arthur  Pugh,  Esq.  j.  p. 

'7'cannot  accurately  answer  tins 
query. 

I make  no  return  for  any  portion 
not  under  my  care.  I am  for  some 
time  confined  by  sickness,  so  that  1 
could  not  make  personal  application 
to  the  agents  or  others  qualified 
to  enable  me  to  give  minute  answers 
to  the  23d  and  24th  queries,  but 
will  soon.  There  are  in  Rathrea 

I can’t  answer. 

sure,  of  which  24a.  2k.  are  wood- 
land, 1,802a.  Or.  15p.  arable  and 
pasture,  519a.  3r.  35p.  profitable 
bog,  and  195  acres  waste  by  roads 
and  deep  bog.  I have  no  possibility 
of  making  such  returns  for  this 

No  public  common ; no  natural 
wood ; some  plantation  about  gen- 
tlemen’s houses  : the  greater  part 
of  the  parish  of  Lacken  is  arable 
and  pasture  land,  with  a good  share 
of  reclaimable  mountain ; bog  ge- 
nerally scarce. 

"No  public  common  ; no  woodland ; 
there  arc  about  2,640  acres  in  the 
parish  of  Kilbride,  including  arable 
awl  pasture,  the  latter  is  generally 
of  the  worst  description  of  waste  and 
hoe : in  the  parish  of  Dunfeeny  about 
3 (J00  acres  arable  and  pasture,  and 
about  9,000  acres  of  bog. 

The  late  letting  of  arable  lands  is 
ecncrally  at  the  rate  of  from  £1  5*. 
to  £1  10s.,  £1  loi-  «o  £2,  and  old 
takes  averaging  from  10s.  to  £1  per 
acre,  plantation  measure  ; pasture 
averaging  from  10s.  to  15s.  per 

£1  10s.  per  plantation  acre ; land- 
lords make  no  difference  in  charge 
between  arable  and  pasture,  though 
they  may  show  it  on  a map. 

About  £1  for  the  plantation  acre. 

The  con  acre  system  does  prevail. 

Very  much. 

Not  very  generally. 

The  con  acre  is  generally  let  at  from 
£3  to  £5  sterling  per  acre,  varying 
according  to  the  different  quality  of 

From  £6  to  £3. 

On  an  average  about  £4  the  plan- 

let  for  one  crop  of  potatoes  from  £2  to  £2  1 Os.  per  acre. 

I am  of  opinion  that  in  general  the 

SSHSStFfEs 

of  having  no  land  of  tlieir  own  to  grow  po- 
loes  from,  for  the  support  of  their  families. 

It  is  not ; they  only  get  the  potato 
crop,  never  the  grain  crop : from 
300  to  400  families,  who  hold  only 
from  one  to  three  acres,  are  neces- 
sarily obliged  to  take  con  acre,  with- 

I consider  a remunerating  crop  ; but 
chiefly  taken  through  convenience 
and  necessity. 

who  must  have  provision  Against  aii 

uncertain  harvest. 

I do  not  know  of  an  instance  that 

small  farms  have  been  thrown  into  largo 

S between  tlmi^famifhjs:  when  I say 
large  holdings,  I mean  a man  having  from 
six  to  10  or  15  acres;  in  some  instances 
less  than  six  acres  are  divided. 

41  families  have  been  dispossessed 
1 of  considerable  holdings  and  made 

1 I have  not  heard  of  any  having 
been  dispossessed. 

Such  has  not  taken  place. 

America,  others  to  towns,  and  more  have  got  cabins  in  this  and  other  pa- 
rishes from  friends : we  apprehend  the  ejectment  of  45  families  this  winter, 
not  for  non-payment : I am  served  for  the  7th  of  January  ; and  though 
I called  for  amount  of  rent,  or  arrears,  if  any  due,  would  not  be  furnished. 

From  what  1 can  learn,  about  150 
or  from  that  to  200  have  emigrated 
for  the  last  three  years  ; they  were 
generally  of  the  comfortable  class, 
and  young  men  and  women. 

205  in  1831,  50  in  1832,  and  eight 
in  1833,  all  labourers,  and  the  young 
women  for  service  ; the  most,  with 
difficulty,  paying  their  fare,  a few 
commanding  from  £1 5 to  £20  and 
one  only  who  was  considered  to  havt 

> £200. 

I can’t  answer  the  number,  but 

To  America. 

Some  to  America,  the  rest  to  Eng- 
land or  Scotland. 

Some  few  went  to  America,  induced 
by  letters  from  relatives  who  had 
settled  there. 

To  America. 

I do  not  know  of  any  assistance 
that  those  emigrants  might  have 
received,  except  from  their  own 
private  resources  and  their  imme- 
diate friends. 

Two  landlords  resident  and  two 
absent,  one  of  whom  resides  in  Ire- 
land. The  greater  portion  of  the 
parish  of  Dunfeeny  is  the  property 
of  John  Knox,  of  Castlerea,  Esq  , 
who  is  one  of  the  resident  landlords. 

The  great  landed  proprietors  are 
absentee,  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  others  near  Dublin,  a 
few  of  small  incomes  in  the  barony. 

The  Bishop  is  the  principal  pro- 
prietor, and  resides ; John  Knox, 
Esq.,  of  Castlerea,  resides.  There 
are  other  proprietors  non-resident. 

Chiefly  resident. 

Generally  speaking,  the  farms  are 
hom  five  to  10  acres,  some  less,  and 
m very  few  instances  there  are 
larger  holdings,  from  20  to  ‘10  acres, 
which  are  in  most  instances  held 
immediately  under  the  head  land- 
lord. 

From  one  acre  to  1 G,  and  only  four 
who  have  from  16  to  30.  Yes,  gene- 
rally, but  the  exceptions  do  not  ex- 
ceed one  to  two  acres,  that  is  of 
under-tenants. 

Except  the  demesnes  of  gentlemen, 
the  common  tenants  generally  hold 
from  three  to  10  acres,  and  they  ge- 
nerally hold  from  the  head  landlord. 

I cannot  accurately  state,  though 
r have  made  particular  inquiry,  but 
to  no  effect. 

None. 

Occupiers  of  land  generally  get 
the  making  and  repairing  of  such 
of  the  public  roads  as  pass  through 
their  own  land:  they  are  paid  in 
cash,  by  county  presentment. 
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Fuerty  . . Pop.  5,611. 

1 Union  of  Killenvoy,  St.  John’s,  1 TT  . „ 

Kilmain,  Rahara,  and  Portrait.  Unl0n  of  Kiltoom  and  Camm: 
Pop.  9,346.  1 PoP-  9.062. 

Drum  . . Pop.  4,957. 

Rev.  John  Flanagan. 

Rev.  Peter  Browne. 

Rev.  William  MCleland. 

Thomas  Nagliten,  Es^7jTp7 

From  a return  of  the  number  ol 
acres  paying  contingent  cess  in  this 
parish  I found  it  5,549  acres,  I be- 
lieve plautation  measure.  I have 
not  found  the  division  under  the 
late  Population  Return. 

f The  union  contains  about  15,00 
J plantation  acres,  and  a populatio 
- (though  it  is  a rural  district)  t 
• 10,000  souls. 

0 About  6,500  in  Gamma,  and  ii 
n Kiltoom  5,000,  plantation  measure 
if  Engineers  were  applied  to,  by  letter 
and  no  answer  returned.  Thesi 
can  fully  satisfy  respecting  thi 
number  of  acres,  and  description  o 
soil. . 

1 , 5>-]4/  plantation  aci^~TIZ~^ 
:.  to  tithe  applotment.  ording 

1' 

No  public  common ; about  80  acres 
woodland ; and  the  bog  about  500 
acres ; all  the  remainder  arable  or 
pasture  ground. 

No  common ; but  little  woodland 
scarcely  any  waste  or  bog ; almos 
all  the  union  arable  or  pasture  land 

; No  public  common ; in  Kiltoom. 
t some  woodland;  in  each  parish 
. there  are,  I suppose,  400  acres  of 
bog ; no  waste : lands  mostly  tilled. 

, None  ; about  200 ; T shm.l,iT~~ 
. two-thirds  arable,  one-third  pastur^ 
1 should  suppose  3,000  acres  of  bog! 

From  £1  to  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

The  average  rent  is  about  £1  5s. 
the  plantation  acre. 

£1  per  acre.  Some  in  Kiltoom, 
which  is  light  and  rocky,  as  low  as 

£1  5s.  and  18s. 

Very  much. 

It  does,  to  a very  vicious  and  per- 
nicious extent. 

To  a great  extent. 

It  does. 

From  £4  10s.  to  £6. 

I From  £4  to  £8. 

From  £4  to  £8. 

£5  to  £8. 

No : very  often  from  other  con- 
siderations ; getting  a longer  period 
of  time  to  pay,  &c. 

Con  acre  potatoes  are  a remune- 
rating crop  in  general ; corn  not  so  : 
yes ; as  a set  off  to  labour. 

Not  by  any  means,  corn  being  so. 
low  in  price:  to  have  something 
to  do,  and  to  keep  them  from 
starving,  they  give  excessively  high 
rents.for  cgn  acre. 

Not  generally:  yes;  for  the  con- 
venience, and  through  necessity 
often. . J 

I do  not  know  any  instances  of 
that  practice  in  my  parish. 

In  one  instance  a number  of  te- 
nants have  been  ejected,  and  the 
land  taken  into  the  proprietor’s 
hands.  Col.  Trench  is  enlarging  his 
tenants’  farms,  and  erecting  com- 
fortable. dwellings. 

This  system  is  not  general. 

About  30  labourers,  and  some 
tradespeople,  and  a few  of  the  gentry. 

I cannot  state  the  number : how- 
ever, many  families  of  the  best  cha- 
racter, the  most  industrious  and 
most  comfortable  in  circumstances, 
emigrated  during  that  period. 

I should  suppose  30  of  the  labour- 
ing class. 

To  America. 

America  and  Australia. 

America. 

To  America. 

None. 

Avery  respectable  family  of  fe- 
males, who  went  to  New  South 
Wales,  received  aid  from  some  be- 
nevolent ladies  in  London. 

No. 

N otliing,  except  what  they  could 
make  of  their  holdings  and  crops. 

Absentees ; but  all  living  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland.  j 

The  greater  part  of  the  landed 
proprietors  are  absentees,  as  regards 
.lie  parish ; but  almost  all  resident 
n Ireland. 

Absentee,  chiefly;  but  residing  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland.  Col.  Trench,  i 
of  Kiltoom,  resident  in  London,  is  1 
one  of  the  best  landlords.  j 

One  resident,  the  others  in  other 
larts  of  Ireland.  Edmund  Henry 
S'aghton,  Esq.,  of  Thomas  Town 
Park,  the  only  resident  landlord. 

i\m  1 00  to  200  acres.  .Generally 
froV-Nead  landlord.  s 

ft 

fc 

h 

Lamentably  and  destructively 
mall,  where  occupied  by  the  pea-  i 
antry;  the  average  extent  being  i 
iur  or  five  acres ; and  many  hold-  c 
lgs  only  one  rood;  the  grazing  t 
irms  are  very  large.  Unfortunately  c 
iw  of  the  farms  are  held  from  the  a 
ead  landlord. 

From  10  to  50  acres  in  Camma, 
md  held  under  the  head  landlord ; 
n some  instances  there  are  farms 
>f  from  100  to  300  acres.  In  Kil- 
oom  there  are  a few  large  farms, 
md  a number  of  from  three  to  10 
icres  under  middle-men. 

About  10  acres.  They  are. 

About  50 ; and  paid  in  money  or 

tt 

Very  little  has  been  done  to  the 
lads ; the  labourers  employed  on  c 
>e  mail  carriage-road  (about  10  in  h 
umber)  were  paid  in  cash  by  the  ci 
rnrseer  who  contracts  for  its  repair,  n 

Roads  are  in  general  made  by 
ontractors,  who  employ  very  few  ci 
ibourers,  as  gravel  is  here  in  great 
uantities.  A few  trifling  present- 
lents  have  been  granted,  for  these, 
um  get  10  J daily. 

Very  few,  and  paid  in  cash  by  the 
mtractors. 
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St.  Pete’s  • • PoP-  3'044' 

Taughsrara  (half,)  Taughboy. 
Pop.  6,056. 

Oran  and  Driratemple. 
Pop.  4,574. 

Baslick  . . Pop.  3,574. 

Rev.  A.  Strean. 

Rev.  P.  Kirwan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  John  Mulloy. 

Rev.  John  O' Callaghan,  p.  p. 

Xlic  parish  vestry-book,  by  which 
the  parish  assessments  have  been 
made,  says  the  number  is  2,428, 
plantation  measure. 

I cannot  answer  this. 

There  are  upwards  of  6,000  statute 
acres  in  both  parishes. 

4,050  acres,  plantation  measure,  as 
far  as  I can  learn. 

There  is  no  public  common,  and 
no  woodland ; about  half  is  arable 
and  pasture,  the  other  half  bog. 

This  does  not  come  under  my  cog- 
nizance. 

No  public  common : it  is  all  pas- 
time and  arable  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  land  in  the  county ; little  or 
no  bog  in  Oran ; Drimtemple  is  sur- 
rounded with  bog. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland, 
except  some  wood  on  four  demesnes, 
viz.  Milton,  about  20  acres  ; Emla, 
1 0 acres ; Rathmile,  1 0 acres ; Heath- 
field,  5 acres : 3,000  arable  acres ; 
1,000  pasture,  or  what  is  called  bot- 
tom land ; no  waste ; about  300 
acres  bog  in  different  parts. 

About  £1  10s. 

About  £1  per  acre. 

Generally  from  £1  15s.  to  £1  10s. 

Arable  land  £1  10s.  per  acre,  pas- 
ture land  £1. 

But  little. 

Pretty  generally. 

To  a great  extent. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails  to  a 
great  extent. 

From  £7  to  £8  for  potatoes  per 
acre,  £4  for  oats. 

For  potato  soil  from  £4  to  £6  per 
acre,  and  for  oat  soil  about  the  same. 

£8  the  highest,  £6  the  lowest. 

From  £9  to  £4  per  acre. 

It  must  be  supposed  remunerating, 
otherwise  they  would  not  be  taken, 
though  it  can  hardly,  be ; but  it  is 
a convenience. 

This  deponds  on  the  price  of  pro- 
duce; and  I believe  the  highest 
rent  is  given  when  the  rent  is  taken 
in  labour. 

It  is  not : excessive  rents  are  given 
on  condition  of  being  employed  on 
the  public  roads,  and  from  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  having  some  provi- 

The  con  acre  crop  has  not  been  a 
remunerating  crop  for  years,  as  the 
provisions  have  been  cheap  for  years 
back : high  rents  are  given  for  jeon 
acre,  as  those  who  take  them  wish  to 
have  the  potatoes  for  their  families, 
and  dread  a scarcity  should  take  place. 

I believe  none. 

There  have  been  no  changes  of 
this  kind  lately  in  this  parish. 

In  one  instance : some  of  the  te- 
nants were  obliged  to  beg,  and  others 
were  obliged  to  build  cabins  in  bogs. 

Diming  my  incumbency  no  instance 
occurred  in  the  parish  of  throwing 
small  farms  into  a large  one,  except 
one  about  10  years  ago,  in  the  west 
ito  one  great  grazing  farm,  500  acres 
and  wherever  they  could  procure  any 

end  of  the  parish,  which  has  been  depopulated,  60  inhabitants  banished,  their  small  divisions  turned  ii 
now  covered  with  the  brute  species : the  former  inhabitants  live  in  the  neighbouring  parishes  around, 
shelter  for  themselves  and  families ; some  live  in  the  parish. 

About  seven  in  each  year,  consist- 
ing of  five  each,  i.  c.  about  35  in  the 
whole,  most  of  them  pensioners ; 
some  had  very  small  patches  of  land 
of  two  or  three  acres. 

I should  think  in  or  about  50. 

None  that  1 know  of. 

No  emigrants. 

To  America. 

Principally  to  America. 

— 

Absentees,  residing  in  Ireland. 

Except  one,  all  the  landed  proprie- 
tors are  absentees,  residing  chiefly 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

There  is  not  a single  landed  pro- 
prietor resident  in  either  parish. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  mostly 
absentees ; Mr.  Knox,  a proprietor, 
lives  in  the  county  of  Mayo ; Mr. 
O'Connor  in  Dublin;  Mr.  Kirkaley 
in  county  Galway;  Mr.  Irwin,  Rath- 
mile  ; and  Air.  Irwin,  Emla,  in  the 
parish. 

Small  farms,  from  10  to  20  acres ; 
a few  of  perhaps  25  or  30.  Gene- 
rally held  from  the  head  landlord. 

The  farms  arc  generally  held  from 
the  head  landlords,  and  (with  the 
exception  of  a few  farms)  let  to 
common  tenantry. 

They  vary  from  three  acres  to  290. 

The  mostof  the  lands  of  the  parish, 
as  being  of  the  best  quality,  are  held 
by  wealthy  graziers;  some  farms 
from  400  to  500  acres,  some  300, 
some  200  and  100 ; held  by  the  oc- 
cupiers from  the  head  landlords. 

The  number  of  days  was  about 
4o0  ; the  men  so  employed  are  ge- 
nerally those  of  the  persons  who 
obtain  the  presentments,  and  are 
Paid  at  the  rate  of  10rf.  a-day. 

There  are  no  public  works  in  pro- 
gress. 

Many  liavo  been  employed  on  the 
roads  breaking  stones  at  Is.  6 d.  per 
perch : sometimes  they  are  paid  in 
money,  sometimes  in  con  acre  or 

The  roads  in  Baslick  are  made  by 
contract,  not  by  the  inhabitants,  but 
by  people  from  the  neighbouring 
parishes,  who  can  procure  the  favour 
of  some  grand  juror  or  landed  pro- 
prietor, and  are  paid  by  the  trea- 
surer of  the  county. 
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Kilcorkey  . . Pop.  2,897. 

Kilglass  . . . Pop.  9,118. 

Union  of  Kilkeevan. 
Pop.  16,921. 

Kilkeevan  (including  Castlerea 
town)  . . Pop.  10,867. 

Rev.  Anthony  Garraghan,  p.  p.  ! Rev.  Thomas  Lloyd. 

Rev.  William  Blundell. 

John  Gray,  Esq.  j. 

I <lon:t  know  the  number  of  acres 
in  the  parish,  according  to  the  enu- 
merator’s survey;  but  2,046  acres 
pay  contingent  cess  in  the  parish. 

There  are  upwards  of  7,000  sta- 
tute acres  in  the  parish  of  Kilglass. 

I am  sorry  I am  not  possessed  of 
any  information  that  would  enable 
me  to  answer  this  question  and  two 
following  satisfactorily. 

Cannot  accurately  state.  ~ 

None : about  50  acres  of  wood- 
land ; as  for  arable,  pasture,  waste, 
and  bog,  1 cannot  tell ; I only  refer 
you  to  Government  survey. 

There  is  no  common ; any  planta- 
tions in  the  parish  are  not  worthy 
of  remark.  The  parish,  as  valued 
by  the  Tithe  Commissioners,  and 
finished  within  the  last  week,  con- 
tains as  follows : — 

Class,  a.  H.  r.  Valuation. 

1.  2,227  1 21  ....  £1  12s.  Orf.  per  acre. 

2.  3,220  2 12  ....  1 0 0 

3.  1,404  2 36  ... . 0 10  0 

4.  316  0 20  ....  063 

There  are  upwards  of  1,400  acres  of 
bog. 

No  public  common  ; no  wooded? 
there  is  a large  quantity  of  waste' 
bog,  and  mountain.  ’ 

From  £1  5s.  to  £2  per  acre  ; pas- 
ture, from  £1  15s.  to  £2  10s.  per 

About  £1  10*. 

It  does. 

To  a very  great  extent. 

To  a great  extent. 

It  does. 

Highest  rent,  £9  9s. ; lowest  rent, 
£6  6s.  per  acre. 

The  highest,  about  £8 ; the  low- 
est, about  £2. 

£9  9s.  per  acre,  the  highest ; £6  6s. 
the  lowest,  on  bad  or  moor  land. 

From  £5  to  £9,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  land. 

Not  a remunerating  crop : ne- 
cessity and  want  of  land  cause  the 
poor  to  give  such  high  rents. 

I do  not  think  it  is,  for  he  that 
lets  con  acre  names  his  own  price  ; 
and,  consequently,  the  rent  is  often 
excessive,  so  much  so  that  he  is  fre- 
quently obliged  to  distrain  for  it. 

It  is  not : excessive  rents  are  given 
for  con  acre,  on  consideration  of 
being  allowed  to  work  in  the  rent, 
either  on  the  public  roads  or  on 
farms,  generally  the  former. 

The  crops,  in  general,  are  not  re- 
munerating crops,  but  must  be  taken 
from  necessity. 

When  small  farms  are  out  of  lease 
they  are  made  into  one  large  farm, 
and  the  dispossessed  tenants  are 
thrown  as  wanderers  on  the  world  ; 
there  is  left  but  one  solitary  house 
for  the  herd  to  live  in. 

There  have  been  only  two  farms 
in  this  parish  thrown  into  larger 
holdings;  say  about  10  acres  each 
tenant : I cannot  say  to  where  the 
dispossessed  tenants  went. 

In  Baslick  parish  it  has  prevailed ; 
some  of  the  tenants  have  gone  to 
beg,  and  some  have  got  small  hold- 
ings on  other  estates : in  Kilkeevan 
parish,  the  holdings  have  been  in- 
creased from  a rood  to  three  and  fou 
dispossessed  are  located  abont  Castle 

In  a few  instances ; anil  the  dis- 
possessed tenants  are  scattered  in 
different  other  parts  of  the  country, 
aud  some  of  them  begging. 

acres ; those  that  have  been 
rea ; many  of  them  beg. 

During  the  last  three  years,  only 
nine  emigrants. 

About  six  persons,  of  rather  the 
best  of  the  middling  class. 

In  1831,  none  ; in  1832,  two  sad- 
dlers; in  1833,  five — one  shoe- 
maker, one  labourer,  and  three 
pensioners. 

Very  few : there  were  two  saddlers, 
one  nailer,  three  shoemakers,  and 
about  four  or  five  pensioners. 

To  America. 

To  America. 

Upper  Canada. 

To  Upper  Canada. 

They  have  received  nothing  but 
what  they  acquired  themselves. 

, 

None,  except  from  their  friends ; 
the  pensioners  received  a commuted 
allowance  from  Government. 

None,  except  the  pensioners,  who 
received  a compensation  for  their 
pensions. 

There  is  but  one  resident  landlord 
in  this  parish. 

X 

The  landed  proprietors  are  almost 
all  absentees;  but  the  majority  of 
them  reside  in  Ireland. 

Generally  absentees.  Some  re- 
side in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Mostly  absentee,  and  a few  resi- 
dent in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Three  or  four  farms.  One  or  two 
are  held  by  deputy  landlords. 

From  three  to  1 0 acres ; and  sel- 
dom by  the  tenant  in  occupation 
from  the  head  landlord. 

They  vary  from  one  acre  to  500. 
They  are  generally  held  by  tenants 
in  occupation  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

From  three  acres  to  500  acres; 
and  seldom  held  from  the  head 
landlord. 

About  30  or  40,  and  were  paid  in 
money. 

About  30  or  40 : cannot  say  how 
paid;  most  likely  allowed  in  the 

I can’t  state  the  exact  number ; but 
many  have  been  employed  in  this 
way  : — sometimes  allowances  are 
made  in  rent,  or  in  con  acre  ; some- 
times they  get  wool  for  blankets; 
they,  however,  generally  complain 
of  the  mode  of  payment. 

A good  many  have  been  employed 
for  a short  time ; and  some  have 
been  paid  in  cash,  others  w thei 

/ 
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Kilmore  , • V°P-  5'086- 

Kilmore  . . Pop.  5,086. 

Kilmore  . . Pop.  5,086. 

Kiltullagh  . . Pop.  7,110. 

Rev.  Robert  Jones. 

James  Hogg,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Arthur  A’ Hmuly,  Esq.  j.p.  m.d. 

Rev.  Tho?nas  Feeney,  v.v. 

There  are  upwards  of  3, GOO  acres 
paying  cess  in  the  parish  ; I cannot 
enumerate  more  accurately. 

The  number  of  acres  returned  in 
the  county  applotment  for  contin- 
gent cess  is  3,855,  Irish  plantation 
measure. 

I take  the  number  of  acres  3,855, 
from  the  county  cess  book,  being 
plantation  acres,  having  seen  no 
other  return. 

I cannot  tell  the  number  of  acres : 
my  parish  is  an  oblong  form,  about 
12  miles  long,  and  on  an  average 

broad : there  has  been  a late  survey  taken  of  this  parish,  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting,  I suppose,  the  tithe  composition  assessment ; 
the  rector  of  this  parish  probably  has  the  return,  and  may  be 
able  to  give  the  Commissioners  the  information  required. 

No  public  common;  there  may 
lie  about  100  acres  of  woodland ; 
about  1,000  of  bog  and  waste ; the 
.rest  arable  and  pasture. 

No  public  common;  from  60  to 
100  acres  of  wood : the  quantity 
of  arable,  pasture,  waste,  and  bog, 
is  very  extensive. 

No  public  common;  from  70  to 
100  acres  of  wood;  I cannot  form 
an  idea  of  the  quantity  of  bog, 
which  is  very  considerable. 

There  is  no  public  common ; there 
are  about  30  acres  of  woodland: 
one  quarter  of  the  parish  is  bog, 
the  remainder  is  chiefly  tilled,  and 
partly  pastured ; there  is  not  much 
waste  except  the  bog. 

From  £1  10s.  to  £2  per  acre. 

From  £1  5s.  to  £2  per  acre. 

From  20s.  to  30s.  per  acre. 

The  quality  of  the  land  is  bad  and 
poor  in  most  parts.  I take  the 
average  rent  of  arable  and  pasture 
land  to  be  from  15  s.  to  £1  2s. 

To  an  enormous  extent. 

It  does  very  much. 

It  does  very  generally. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails  con- 
siderably in  this  parish. 

From  £4  4s.  to  £S  8s. 

From  £4  to  £7  7s.  per  acre. 

From  £7  7s.  to  £2  10s. 

C on  acres  for  potatoes  frequently 
bring  a rent  of  £6  and  sometimes 
£7  ; con  acres  for  com  bring  an  aver- 
age rent  of  £5. 

By  no  means  a remunerating  crop 
latterly ; but  it  is  thought  more  ad- 
visable to  hold  it  than  run  the  risk 
of  buying. 

I think  it  is;  and  no  excessive  rent 

I consider  it  is : I do  not  know  of 
any  excessive  rent  ever  given. 

The  con  acre  crop,  on  the  average,, 
is  not  a remunerating  crop  : some- 
times the  crop,  so  far  from  remu- 

sidered  worth  the  rent ; yet  the  poor  man  who  has  but  little  land 
and  no  manure,  sooner  than  want  it,  will  promise  a rent  for  it, 
which  he  knows  to  be  above  the  actual  value. 

To  a very  small  extent;  the  families 
seek  a home  elsewhere. 

Not  to  a great  extent:  any  tenants 
who  have  been  dispossessed,  they 
became  downright  paupers. 

I know  only  one  or  two  instances : 
the  dispossessed  tenants  have  been 
left  to  provide  for  themselves,  in  the 
best  way  they  could ; they  have 
been  thrown  on  the  mercy  of  the 

About  10 ; men  who  were  worth 
from  £10  to  £20,  and  emigrated 
with  that  sum. 

I consider  few,  and  most  of  them 
labourers. 

Very  few,  and  those  labourers. 

I cannot  tell  their  number;  they 
are  of  the  poorer  classes. 

America;  almost  invariably  to 
Canada. 

Some  to  New  York,  and  others  to 
Quebec. 

I believe  to  Quebec. 

To  America. 

None. 

Received  no  assistance  ; they  emi- 
grated on  their  own  strength. 

Received  no  assistance ; they  pro- 
cured their  own  means. 

They  have  received  no  assistance. 

Mostly  absentees,  but  resident  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Five  or  six  of  the  principal  land- 
lords are  absentees.  They  reside 
partly  in  Ireland  and  partly  in 
England. 

Six  of  the  principal  landlords  are 
absentees.  They  occasionally  reside 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  absen- 
tees ; the  two  principal  proprietors 
are  the  Marquis  of  Westmeath  and 
Mr.  Wills ; the  latter  occasionally 
resides  in  the  county  of  Roscommon. 
The  rest  reside  occasionally  in  other 
id  occasionally  on  the  Continent. 

parts  of  Ireland,  an 

About  60  acres.  Yes. 

From  one  acre  to  10,  and  from 
that  to  20.  From  the  under  land- 
lords, and  also  from  head  landlords. 

From  two  acres  to  10  or  20.  From 
the  middle  landlord. 

There  are  three  or  four  farms  to 
the  extent  of  about  100  acres  each 
about  three  or  four  more  of  the 
extent  of  from  30  to  50  acres  each 
and  the  average  of  the  small  farms  is’ 
from  four  to  six  or  eight  acres  each. 
They  are  generally  held  by  the 
tenant  from  the  head  landlord. 

About  30  employed  breaking 
stones  at  the  rate  of  Is.  for  every 
perch.  J 

Not  many : they  are  paid  by  pre- 
sentments of  the  county,  of  which 
there  are  but  few,  averaged  at  3s. 
to  4s.  and  4s.  6/1.  per  perch. 

Not  many:  they  are  paid  by 
grand  jury  presentments,  at  3s.  6 d. 
to  4s.  6 d.  per  perch. 

The  number  of  labourers  who  have 
had  employment  on  the  public  roads 
I cannot  ascertain : the  person  who 
employs  them,  if  they  be  cottiers  of 
his  own,  as  sometimes  they  are, 
allows  the  amount  of  their  labour 
in  the  rent ; and  if  they  are  not  his 
own  cottiers,  he  may  pay  them  in 
money. 
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Roscommon  . . Pop.  8,374. 

Tarmonbarry  . Pop.  4,048. 

Tarmonbarry  . Pop.  4,048. 

Boyle,  including:  Town. 
Pop.  12,597. 

Edward  Fairbrother,  Esq. 

Rev.  E.  B.  Ayres. 

Rev.  James  Mac  Nally,  p.  p. 

M.  Croft  on,  Esq.  j.v.;  Rev.^T/fe^ 
J.  Robertson,  Esq.  j,  p, . ’ 

John  Duckworth,  Kso..i!’t.. 

3,918  acres,  late  Irish  plantation 
measure,  paying  county  cess. 

About-2,500  acres,  I believe  plan- 
tation acres,  of  arable  and  pasture, 
and  nearly  as  much  more  of  unre- 
claimed bog. 

I have  not  at  present  any  conve- 
nient means  of  ascertaining  with 
accuracy,  as  the  landed  proprietors 
are  non-resident:  I beg  they  may  be 
applied  to,  namely,  Sir  Ross  Mahon, 
Bart.,  Buttcrstown;  Downey  Nes- 
bitt, Esq.,  Leixlip ; and  John  Tre- 
dennick.  Esq.,  Ballyshannon. 

6,378  acres,  plantation  measure 
according  to  the  county  book;  but’ 
by  the  engineer’s  survey,  it  is  nearly 
certain  there  will  be  found  above 

There  is  no  public  common ; about 
20  acres  of  woodland  and  100  bog; 
2,900  acres  of  arable  land,  the  re- 
mainder in  low  meadow  and  pasture. 

About  one  half  arable  and  pasture, 
and  the  remainder  unreclaimed  bog. 

I am  of  opinion  that  nearly  one- 
half  of  this  parish  is  unreclaimed 
bog. 

No  public  common ; no  wood  except 
what  is  about  a few  gentlemen's 
houses,  and  that  of  trifling  extent  • a 
considerable  portionof  bog  and  waste 
dispersed  through  the  parish,  thong, 
gregate  of  which  might  amount  to 
1 ,000  acres, which  are  not  included  in 
the  enumeration  in  county  book. 

The  average  rent  of  land  by  the 
farm  is  about  35s.  per  acre,  late 
Irish  measure. 

f 

The  average  rent  is  about  25s. 

About  £1  5s. 

£1  5s.  an  acre  arable;  pasture, 
not  fit  to  be  arable,  12s.  an  acre. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails  in 
this  parish. 

Not  to  any  great  extent. 

From  the  smallness  of  the  holdings 
generally,  that  opportunity  cannot, 
except  in  few  cases,  be  afforded. 

It  does. 

The  ■ rent  commonly  paid  for  con 
acre  is’ from  £4  10s.  to  £7  ids.  per 
Irish  acre. 

From  £6  to  between  £7  and  £8. 

Highest,  £7  10s.;  lowest,  £6. 

From  £5  to  £8  per  acre. 

The  con  acre  is  a remunerating 
crop,  few  instances  excepted. 

It  is  not  in  general  a remunerating  : 
crop;  from  necessity  they  are  fre-  \ 
quently  obliged  to  give  more  than  ' 
the  actual  value. 

Such  crops  are  seldom  or  never 
remunerating;  but  the  labourers 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  that 
system,  and,  by  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions, raise  the  crop,  as  otherwise 
they  would  not,  from  want  of  em- 
ployment, be  able  to  buy  food. 

Not  on  the  average ; both  on  ac- 
count of  employment  given,  and 
time  also  for  payment. 

I do  not  know  of  any  instance  of 
throwing  small  farms  into  large 
farms  in  this  parish. 

That  system  has  not  taken  place 
in  the  parish. 

Most  part  of  the  parish  being  Tar- 
mon  lands,  such  instances  rarely 
occurred,  as  hitherto  they  were 
deemed  incompetent  to  obtain  the  i 
franchise. 

No  extent:  one  or  two  instances 
where,  on  the  expiration  of  lease,  a 
few  families  have  been  put  out  to 
enlarge  the  farms  to  10  acres  for 
the  remainder. 

There  were  about  50  emigrants, 
(some  of  whom  had  families,)  men, 
women,  and  children,  have  left  this 
parish  within  the  last  three  years. 

The  exact  number  cannot  be  well 
ascertained,  but  it  has  not  been  con- 
siderable, generally  consisting  of  the 
better  classes,  such  as  have  had  the 
means  of  removing  themselves. 

Very  few;  young  men. 

A few  small  fanners. 

Some  of  them  to  the  United  States, 
but  the  greater  part  to  British 
America. 

Mostly  to  America. 

America. 

America. 

Some  have  received  a little  assist- 
ance, others  had  little  more  than 
paid  their  passage. 

They  have  not,  that  I am  aware  of. 

In  general  assisted  by  their  rela- 

None. 

The  principal  landlords  are  ab- 
sentees, residing  in  England.  Seve- 
ral gentlemen  hold  the  remainder 
under  them  in  perpetuities. 

They  are  non-resident  in  the  pa- 
rish, but  do  reside  in  another  part 
of  Ireland. 

Their  residences  are  given  in  an- 
swer to  query.  No.  23. 

Resident. 

-The  general  extent  of  farms  in  this 
parish  is  from  50  to  200  acres,  all 
under  the  head  landlords.  Small 
farms  are  under  middle  landlords. 

From  four  to  six  acres ; and  gene- 
rally held  by  the  tenant  in  occupa- 
tion from  the  head  landlord. 

About  six  acres;  and,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  held  under  the  head 
landlord. 

Two-thirds  of  the  parish  set.  in 
farms  from  five  to  15  acres;  onc- 
third  in  farms  from  30  to  100  acres, 
generally  held  from  the  head  land- 
lord ; about  2,000  acres  by  middle- 

There  are  about  20  labourers  work- 
ing occasionally  on  part  of  the  pub- 
lic roads  in  this;  parish  at  8ii.  per 
day,  the  remainder  is  done  by  con- 

None  that  I know  of,  as  the  roads 
in  this  parish  are  almost  entirely 
neglected. 

None ; although  I positively  assert 
there  can  be  no  parish  in  Ireland  in 
a more  wretched  state  for  want  of 

About  20  labourers ; paid  gene- 
rally in  money,  when  the  present- 
'ments  arc  accounted  for. 
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Eastersnow  and  Kilcolagh. 
Pop.  4,314. 

Kilronan  . . Pop.  6,940. 

Kilronan  . . Pop.  6,940. 

Tybohan  . . Pop.  16,460. 

Rev.  Thomas  Crawford. 

T.  M‘Dermotrol,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Col.  Tenison,  j.  p. 

Rev.  TV.  French. 

1 970  acres,  plantation  measure,  in 
parish  of  Eastersnow,  by  county 
ami  church  hooks ; and  1,798  acres 
in  Kilcolagh  parish,  same  measure 
and  rule. 

I cannot  receive  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  acres,  as 
taken  by  the  enumerators  under  the 
population  returns. 

About  780  acres,  plantation  mea- 

12,741  plantation  acres. 

No  public  common  or  woodland  ; 
I think  from  one-tenth  to  one-twelfth 
of  the  parish  is  bog ; no  other  waste 
land : as  to  arable  and  pasture,  see 
answer  to  query,  No.  23,  as  far  as  I 
can  at  present  ascertain. 

Common,  none;  woodland,  200 
acres ; arable,  6,000  acres ; pasture, 
4,000  acres;  waste,  2,000  acres; 
bog,  2,000. 

No  common;  between  20  and  30 
acres  of  wood ; about  600  taxable 
acres;  the  remainder  black  moun- 
tain and  deep  bog. 

About  the  same  quantity  of  waste 
or  bog. 

From  £1  5s.  fo  £1  15s.  an  acre, 
for  both  arable  and  pasture. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land, 
.£1  5s.  per  acre;  pasture,  15s. 

About  £1  5s.,  present  currency. 

£1  10s.  per  acre. 

It  does,  very  much. 

Yes. 

Very  trifling. 

Very  much. 

From  £5  to  £9  an  acre. 

Highest  rent,  £8 ; lowest,  £4. 

Average,  £6  sterling. 

£8  the  highest,  £5  the  lowest. 

The  con  acre  crop  is  in  general  a 
remunerating  one,  as  a rent  beyond 
the  real  value  is  seldom  given. 

Con  acre  crop,  on  the  average, 
is  a remunerating  crop : excessive 
rents  not  given  from  other  consi- 
derations than  actual  value. 

Generally : very  seldom. 

Barely  remunerative. 

In  very  few  instances  have  small 
farnis  been  thrown  into  large  ones ; 
but  when  an  instance  has  occurred, 
the  dispossessed  tenant  has  gene- 
rally  been  able  to  procure  another 
farm. 

This  system  does  not  prevail. 

None  in  this  parish. 

In  very  few  cases  has  this  oc- 
curred;  and  where  it  has,  the  dis- 
possessed tenants  have  been  located, 
on  waste  bogs. 

Two  families,  (Protestants,)  con- 
taining about  15  individuals,  of  the 
class  of  small  farmers,  emigrated  in 
1831 ; no  others. 

Year  1831,  about  100;  year  1832, 
about  80;  and  year  1833,  70;  all 
of  whom  were  of  the  second  class  of 
people. 

About  30  each  year,  mostly  all  of 
| the  working  class. 

About  20  families  have  emigrated 
within  the  last  three  years;  of  the 
labouring  class. 

To  Upper  Canada. 

To  British  America. 

To  North  America. 

To  Canada. 

They  did  not  receive  any  assistance. 

None. 

Nothing. 

N one ; they  have  sold  the  interest 
in  their  small  farms  for  the  purpose 
of  emigration. 

The  principal  landed  proprietors 
ot  Eastersnow  parish  reside  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  parish. 

. 1.an<led  proprietors  of  Kilcolagh 
parish  are  altogether  absentees. 

Majority  of  landed  proprietors 
absentee,  but  reside  in  Ireland. 

Resident. 

Absentees.  All,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  resident  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland.  1 

otST0n’i?froml0to  100  acres ; 
aLk  ,10',<ler  has  "early  700 
i ,e,s;  and  the  farms  are  ceuerallv 
tal  from  the  head  landlord . 7 

The  general  extent,  about  lOaores, 
and  are  held  by  the  tenant  from  the 
head  landlord. 

From  five  to  10  acres;  principally 
from  the  head  landlord. 

From  one  to  10  acres;  and  gene- 
rally held  under  the  head  landlord. 

Only,  in  constant  employment, 
about  20  persons,  who  are  paid  by 
the  contractors : indeed,  the  public 
roads  are  so  much  neglected,  that 
it  is  with  difficulty  and  a high  price 
the  poor  can  send  their  corn  to 
market. 

Roads  are  repaired  in  this  parish 
by  presentments,  and  the  con- 
tractors pay  their  men  in  cash. 

About  100  have  been  employed  in 
making  a new  line  of  road,  and 
have  boon  paid  by  measurement; 
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Moore  . . Pop.  4,379. 

Union  of  Moore  and  Drum. 
Pop.  9,336. 

Aughrim  . . Pop.  4,537. 

Union  of  Aughrim  Pop.  9,019 

Thomas  Power,  Esq.  J.  p.  | Rev.  James  Anderson. 

John  Balfe,  Esq.  J.  i*. 

William  Lloyd , Esq.  j.  P. 

5,735  plantation  acres,  according 
to  tithe  applotment,  which  is  the 
only  return  I have  seen. 

In  Moore  5,735,  in  Drum  5,547 
acres,  as  per  tithe  composition  ap- 
plotment. 

Cannot  ascertain. 

Not  having  seen  the  popukdbiT 
returns  of  the  enumerators,  I take 
the  number  of  acres  in  this  union 
from  the  county-cess  book,  they  be- 
ing plantation  measure ; vis.  Aueh- 
rim  3,417,  Killumod  1,781,  CloonafF 
1,527,  total  6,705. 

None;  about  200  acres  I should 
suppose  ; arable  more  than  half ; I 
should  suppose  about  0,000  acres  of 
bog. 

None ; a very  small  proportion,  say 
100  acres  ; much  bog : the  laud  very 
poor  in  general. 

No  public  common ; about  80  acres 
of  wood ; cannot  ascertain  the  waste 
land  or  bog. 

No  public  common ; not  much 
wood ; arable  and  pasture  0,705 ; to 
the  best  of  my  opinion,  hoe  and 
waste  1,500. 

15s.  and  10s. 

£1  10s.  for  the  plantation  acre. 

There  is  no  difference  in  this  union, 
generally  speaking,  between  the 
rents  of  arable  and  pasture  land;  for 
the  ground  which  will  feed  cattle 
will  raise  corn,  and  vice  versa.  Ave- 
rage rent  £1  5s. 

' Yes. 

Yes. 

It  does,  but  not  extensively. 

It  does. 

" £5  to  £8. 

From  £3  to  £8  and  £9. 

From  £5  to  £7  per  acre. 

£3  to  £7  10s. 

Not  generally.  Yes  ; for  the  con- 
venience and  through  necessity 

No.  Yes;  just  to  keep  matters 
going,  and  probably  with  the  hope 
of  evading  payment  through  liti- 
gation, &c. 

The  con  acre  crop  is  a remunerat- 
ing crop.  I don’t  know  of  excessive 
rents  being  charged. 

Not  for  the  last  three  years.  I do 
not  comprehend  the  latter  part  of 
this  question. 

This  system  has  lately  been  adopted 
in  a moderate  way ; but  the  dispos- 
sessed tenants  have  received  the  full 
value  of  their  holdings  and  crops  to 
enable  them  to  go  to  America. 

Scarcely  has  this  been  done.  On 
one  estate  the  dispossessed  tenants 
have  been  purchased  out,  and  as- 
sisted to  emigrate. 

This  does  not  prevail  much  in  this 

About  GO  last  year,  40  the  year 
before,  and  about  20  the  year  before 
that. 

Perhaps  100,  or  something  more, 
not  the  very  lowest  class,  though 
some  such,  especially  bad  and  sus- 
pected characters. 

Very  few,  but  cannot  ascertain  the 
exact  number. 

Very  few. 

To  America. 

America. 

To  America. 

Canada. 

Nothing,  except  what  they  could 
make  by  the  sale  of  their  holdings 
and  crops. 

Their  crops  have  been  purchased, 
with  their  furniture,  &c. 

Nothing. 

Had  their  own  means. 

About  five  landed  proprietors. 
Those  who  are  absentees  are  resi- 
dent in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Absentee,  with  but  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, but  residing  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland. 

All  resident,  except  a few  who  re- 
side in  Dublin. 

The  landed  proprietor  reside 
either  in  the  union  or  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland. 

About  five  acres.  They  are. 

Five  acres  as  an  average  in  Moore, 
10  perhaps  in  Drum.  Yes. 

From  10  to  300  acres ; and  in  ge- 
neral they  are  held  by  the  occupy- 
ing tenant  from  the  landlord. 

50  to  100  acres.  From  the  head 
landlord. 

Comparatively  few,  paid  out  of 
presentment  money,  which  they 
have  returned  os  rent  to  the  land- 
lord. 

So  very  few  that  they  are  not  worth 
mentioning. 

Cannot  ascertain  the  number ; but 
they  have  generally  about  104.  per 

Impossible  to  say. 
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Lisnuffy,  Kiltrustan 


Auglirim,  Killumod,  and  half  of  . 
Clooncraff.  . Pop.  7,695.  I 


(including  fitrokestown).  Clonfinlough  . . Pop.  4,540. 


Arthur  Crossley,  Esq. 


Rev.  E ■ Mahon. 


Robert  Devenish,  Esq.  j. 


Chief  Magistrate  of  Police. 


for  which  | According  to  the  survey  of  tithe  | Not  having 


The  number  of 


Not  having  seen  the  Population 
Return,  I take  the  number  of  acres 
in  this  union  from  the  county  cess 
book,  they  being  plantation  mea- 
sure: viz.  Aughrim,  3,417;  Killu- 
mod, 1,781 ; Clooncraff,  1,527 : to- 
tal, 6,725. 


Contains  5,532 1 
tion  measure. 


church-rate  Was  paid,  is  9,735  (for  composition,  there 
each  parish,  viz.  Bumlin,  2,659;  tation  acres. 
Lisnuffy,  3,936 ; Kiltrustan,  3,140) ; 
and  it  would  not  be  too  much  to 
add  to  this  half  the  gross,  making 

the  union  in  reality  to  contain  _ 

14,602  plantation  acres,  exclusive  of  bog,  wood,  or  waste. 


No  public  common  or  woodland ; 


No  public  common;  about  100 
acres  of  woodland;  about  1,217 
acres  of  arable,  and  8,518  acres  of 
pasture  land,  according  to  the  ap- 
plotment  of  church-rates : but  it  is 
much  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  arable, 

bog  and  waste,  3,000  acres. 


> No  public  common;  not  much 

of  arable,  and  wood:  arable  and  pasture,  6,725: 
about  300  acres  I cannot  form  an  estimate  of  the 
quantity  of  bog  and  waste;  it  is 
very  considerable. 


I can’t  ascertain  the  quantity  of 


About  £1  10s.  per 
town  it  is  £3  and  £i 


Potato 


7 10s.  From  50s.  to  £S,  according  j the 

I qualify  of  the  land ; generally  they 

lave  the  laud  at  the  latter  than  the  former  rent,  the  pro- 
i better ; in  some  cases  land  is  given  rent  free  for  one  crop 
the  next  crop  rent  is  charged  at  the  highest,  as  stated  above. 

it  three  years.  If  the  season  is  propitious,  the  con 

acre  crops  are  remunerating:  the 
latter  part  of  this  query  I can’t 
answer. 


in  the  country,  potato  con  ac 
from  £G  to  £7 ; oats,  from  £4 
£4 10s. ; flax,  £6  per  acre. 


About  96  families 


thrown  out 

of  small  farms,  and  these  were  let 
to  28  tenants ; the  persons  thrown 
out  settled  in  other  places  as  cot- 

iieis,  except  about  six  families,  that  cuugriueu  iu  America : me 
sessed  tenants  got  no  remuneration,  except  in  some  instances  tl 
allowed  to  take  away  the  old  timber  off  the  roofs  of  their  cabins. 


None  have  been  dispossessed  with- 
in the  period. 


I know  of  no  case  of  this  descrip- 


Six  families,  farmers. 


Not  more  than  four  or  five  families 
(small  farmers)  during  that  period. 


None  whatever. 


None  whatever. 


No  assistance;  they  had  their  i 


None,  to  my  knowledge. 


Lord  Ilartland 


Lord  Ilartland  and  St.  George 
Caulfield,  both  in  England ; Colonel 
Caulfield,  county  Westmeath ; Bar- 
tholomew Mahon,  lisq.,  of  Clonfree, 
now  of  Dublin;  Sir  James  Crofton, , 


The  landlords  reside  in  the 
or  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 


Residents,  with  the  exception  of 
Miss  Harknans,  who  has  a small 
property  in  this  parish,  and  who  re- 
sides in  county  Mayo. 


: county, 
s,  and  from 


From  five  to  100 
the  head  landlord. 


The  farms  are  from  five  to  1 00  acres, 
principally  under  the  head  landlord. 


average  of  45 
8 marte  in-cash. 


An  average  of  30  per  week : pay- 


A vast  number,  but  impossible  to 


I cannot  ascertain  the 
the  wages  paid  in  cash, 


ments  made  iu  cash. 


state  the  amount. 
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Killukiu  . . . Pop.  3,498. 

Ahamlish  . . . Pop.  7,483. 

Achonry  . . . Pop.  15,357. 

Tubbercorry  . . Pop.  15,357 

Rev.  Charles  Dunn. 

Rev.  Charles  West. 

Rev.  Henry  Brett. 

J Rev.  George  Thornton  Mostyn. 

2,212  plantation  acres. 

There  are,  in  this  parish,  5,732 
plantation  acres:  there  is  no  ac- 
count of  acres  by  enumeration ; but 
the  above  is  taken  from  the  tithe 
commutation  book  and  the  parish 
applotments. 

About  25,000  acres,  plantation 
measure. 

About  18,000  plantation  acres  inT 
eluding  bog  and  mountain,  ’ 

No  public  common ; no  woodland 
nor  waste ; the  quantity  of  hog  not 
great. 

No  public  common;  about  60 
acres  of  woodland  in  one  place ; 
arable  and  pasture,  4,513  acres; 
bog  and  waste,  1,219 : total,  5,732. 
There  is  one  small  estate,  of  which 
there  is  not  an  account  of  bogs,  as 
the  agent  is  absent. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland  : 
of  arable  and  pasture  there  are  about 
1 5,000  acres ; mountain  and  bogs, 
about  10,000. 

Of  public  common  and  woodland" 
none;  of  arable,  5,000  acres;  pas- 
ture,  3,000 ; waste,  bog,  and  moun. 
tain,  10,000. 

I think  it  is  about  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

30s.  an  acre  for  arable  and  pasture 
lands,  very  much  mixed  by  the  oc- 
cupying tenants. 

Of  arable  land,  about  £1  10s.  per 
acre;  pasture  ditto,  15s.  per  acre. 

Rent  of  arable  land,  about  30s.  • 
pasture  land,  about  15s.  ’ 

Yes,  a good  deal. 

Yes,  to  a great  extent. 

To  a great  extent. 

From  £6  6s.  to  £9  9s.,  with  ma- 
nure ; from  £3  3s.  to  £5  5s.,  with- 
out manure,  for  potatoes ; for  oats, 
the  average  is  about  £4  10s. 

The  highest  for  con  acre  is  £6, 
and  lowest  £4,  according  to  the 
quality  of  land  and  convenience  to 
the  sea  manure. 

From  £4  to  £8. 

Highest,  about  £9;  lowest,  about 
£4  per  acre. 

It  is ; yet  I think  that  the  people 
give  an  excessive  rent  sometimes, 
considering  the  getting  payment 
for  their  labour  sufficient  remunera- 

The  con  acre  crop  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  a remunerating  crop, 
being  for  potatoes,  of  which  great 
quantities  are  taken  to  market,  and 
raised  on  sea  manure  : there  is  no 
other  temptation  for  expensive  rent 
for  con  acre  in  this  parish. 

It  is  not : yes ; poor  persons,  who 

lo  have  rccou'rse  to  this  method  of' growing 
potatoes  for  themselves  and  their  families; 
although,  in  most  instances,  the  crop  does 
not  pay  for  the  rent,  together  with  seed  and 
labour. 

the  tenant  to  yield  to  an  ex 

It  never  is  a remunerating  crop  to 
the  tenant ; and  even  when  potatoes 
arc  at  the  highest,  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  they  produce  thereat: 
the  consideration  of  having  no 
other  means  of  subsistence  induces 
:orbitant  demand  for  con  acre  ground. 

Scarcely  at  all. 

There  are  no  instances  of  throwing 
small  farms  into  great  ones;  in 
general,  the  reverse  is  the  case : 
there  are,  of  course,  no  distressed 
tenants. 

I know  of  no  instance  of  this  de- 
scription. 

The  system  rarely  prevails  here: 
whenever  such  a case  does  occur, 
the  dispossessed  build  cabins  in  the 
mountains,  and  undertake  to  reclaim, 
under  the  circumstances  I have  be- 
fore alluded  to. 

In  1831, 30,  all  decent  Protestants  ; 
1832,  18,  principally,  almost  wholly, 
decent  Protestants ; 1833,  none  : I 
speak  according  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

The  emigrants  I compute  to  be  on 
an  average  of  from  20  to  25  an- 
nually ; they  are  of  the  poorer  de- 
scription; total  number,  70. 

In  1831,  about  20 ; in  1832,  about  j 
20 ; in  1833,  none : mostly  of  the  : 
labouring  classes. 

their  native  land 

About  50 ; a few  of  the  decent 
order,  the  remainder  of  the  lower: 
generally,  the  exorbitant  rents  and 
the  misery  of  the  times  have  driven 
luch  against  their  inclination,  to  quit 
, which  is  always  dear  to  them.  1 

America. 

To  Quebec,  most  of  them;  the 
rest  to  the  States  of  America. 

To  America. 

America. 

Some  have  received  assistance  as 
pensioners. 

They  have  received  no  assistance 
save  their  own  earnings. 

None  that  I am  aware  of. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Croghan,  is  the 
only  resident  landed  proprietor ; the 
others  reside  in  Ireland,  excepting 
one  on  the  Continent. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  all  ab- 
sentees but  one  of  small  fortune : 
the  greatest,  Lord  Palmerston,  in 
England ; the  rest  reside  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland. 

All  absentees,  with  one  exception : 
they  arc  mostly  resident  in  Ireland ; 
some  reside  in  England. 

All  absentees:  all  living,  save  one, 
in  Ireland,  principally  in  Dublin. 

A few  grazing  farms,  from  50  to 
100  acres;  but  generally  from  10  to 
20  acres.  There  arc,  in  many  cases, 
middle-men. 

There  are  but  few  exceptions  to 
farms  above  seven  acres,  in  the 
occupation  of  individuals.  The  lands, 
in  general,  are  held  by  the  occu- 
pier from  the  landlord;  but  there 
are  about  10  who  have  property 
under  old  leases,  who  sub-let  to  occu- 

From  two  to  10  acres.  They  are, 
in  most  instances,  held  from  the 
head  landlord. 

The  general  extent  of  farms  « 
from  five  to  10  acres,  very  often 
under  five.  They  are  most  generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord;  occa 
sionally  from  middle-men. 

Very  few  indeed;  the  roads  here 
are  kept  by  contract,  and  require 
very  few  labourers. 

24  men  a-day,  for  three  months  of 
the  year,  which  amounts  to.  2,872 
men ; this  takes  in  the  year : they 
are  paid  in  money. 

About  100 ; they  have  been  paid 
in  cash,  at  the  rate  of  10*2.  per  day. 
I would  beg  te  observe  that  there  is 
more  task-work  in  this  way  than 
any  other;  and,  from  the  hard  la- 
bour they  are  obliged  to  perform, 
they  are  paid  10<2.  per  day. 

About  50,  for  about  two  montte  ■“ 
the  year:  paid' in  cash,  at  10mp 
day. 
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to  of  Mlotm  ™<1  Kilvarnel. 
Pop.  6,059. 

Kilmactigue  . . Pop.  7,620. 

Kilmactigue  . . Pop.  7,620. 

Aughanagh  . . Pop.  2,393. 

C.  K.  O'Hara,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  James  Neligan. 

Rev.  Daniel  Mullarkey,  p.  p. 

Terence  Sweeny,  Esq. 

union  contains  about  11,000 
plantation  acres. 

The  nrnnber  of  acres,  plantation 
measure,  is  0,428,  according  to  the 
Population  Returns. 

I cannot  exactly  state. 

I cannot  exactly  say  the  number 
of  acres,  but  they  are  few,  consider- 
ing the  number  of  inhabitants. 

'^Tmiblic  common;  about  120 
afres  of  wood;  7,500  ratable  acres, 

arable,  pasture,  wood,  and  waste  ; 
and  3,500  of  mountain  and  bog,  or 
nearly  so. 

No  public  common ; about  six  plan- 
tation acres  of  young  timber. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland ; 
about  one-half  arable  and  pasture ; 
remainder  waste  and  bog. 

No  public  common,  but  a consider- 
able quantity  of  bog  and  waste. 

""About  £1  5s.  per  acre,  the  tenant 
paying  the  tithe. 

The  average  rent  of  pasture  and 
arable  land  is  about  £1  per  acre. 

About  £1  7s. 

The  average  rent  about  £ 1 5s.  per 

It  does. 

Con  acre  is  not  generally  let  in  the 

It  does. 

It  does  somewhat. 

Potato  land  from  £10  to  £3,  oat 
ground  £6  to  £2. 

The  highest  con  acre  rent  is  about 
£7  per  acre,  the  lowest  about  £4. 

From  £6  to  £8. 

From  £4  to  £8  per  acre. 

In  general  it  is:  excessive  rents 
are  sometimes  given  from  particular 
or  local  considerat  ions ; many  take  it 
from  want  of  other  employment,  all 
prefer  it  to  purchasing  in  the  mar- 
ket. 

The  crop  generally  remunerates, 
for  if  otherwise  it  is  left  with  the 
landlord  for  the  rent:  excessive 
rents  are  not,  as  far  as  I can  ascer- 
tain, paid  from  other  considerations 
than  that  of  actual  value. 

Generally  not  a remunerating 
crop,  from  the  want  of  employment 
for  his  labour. 

In  general  it  is  : they  sometimes 
pay  high  rents  from  other  consider- 
1 ations  than  actual  value. 

Not  at  all;  on  the  contrary,  there 
bas  been  a sad  subdivision  of  land. 

No  case  of  this  kind  has  occurred 
here  for  some  years. 

The  system  has  not  prevailed. 

It  is  generally  acted  on  at  pre-  . 
sent  here,  except  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Crofton  lately;  and  the  dispossessed 
tenants  look  for  cabins  through  the 
country,  and  become  cottiers,  if  they 

About  220,  of  all  descriptions,  men, 
women,  and  children,  in  the  three 
years,  principally  in  1831;  many 
would  go,  if  they  had  means. 

Perhaps  about  50  emigrants  an- 
nually have  left  this  parish  during 
each  of  the  last  three  preceding 
years,  principally  young  tradesmen 
and  labourers. 

About  12  of  the  middle  class. 

About  60  or  70  individuals  one 
year,  about  20  another  year,  and  of 
the  poorer  class ; and  more  would 
go,  if  they  had  means. 

To  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

To  America. 

To  America. 

They  have  gone  to  America. 

Some  have  from  their  relatives  in 
America,  some  from  landlords,  most 
by  sale  of  their  property. 

None  from  any  public  fund  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose,  but  on  their 
own  private  resources. 

No  assistance. 

They  received  nothing  in  that  way. 

Two  resident,  possessing  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  union ; ten  ab- 
sentees, three  residing  in  England 
and  seven  in  Ireland. 

The  landed  proprietors,  with  the 
exception  of  three  gentlemen  whose 
properties  are  not  extensive,  are  ab- 
sentees, some  residing  in  England, 
others  in  remote  parts  of  Ireland. 

For  the  most  part  absentee;  some 
reside  in  Ireland,  and  others  in 
England. 

Partly  absentee,  and  partly  re- 
sident ; and  some  of  the  absentees 
reside  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

None  above  120  acres  : in  general 
the  holdings  are  very  small,  and 
many  are  under-tenants  holding 
from  10  to  three  acres  ; no  regular 
agricultural  farmer. 

From  5 to  10,  15,  20,  and  40 
acres  is  generally  the  extent  of  the 
farms,  and  held  principally  by  the 
tenant  in  occupation  from  the  head 
landlord. 

From  2 to  40  acres.  They  are, 
generally. 

They  are  generally  small,  and  in 
many  cases  held  under  middle-men. 

About  150  men  and  25  carts  foi 
six  weeks,  by  an  outlay  of  £400  o: 
county  money  on  roads,  exclusive  oi 
the  building  of  a bridge  this  year 
which  employed  at  least  20  men  foi 
tour  months : paid  generally  in 
ihoney  when  the  overseer  receives  it, 

Perhaps  about  50  men  have  oc- 
f casional  employment  on  the  public 
f roads  here,  and  receive  about  8 d. 
, per  day  without  diet. 

About  12  occasionally : generally 
paid  in  money. 

There  are  very  few  persons  em- 
ployed on  the  roads,  say  six  or  seven 
constantly,  and  they  are  paid  by 
the  road-contractor. 

1 FFF2 
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Ballisidare  and  Kilross. 
Pop.  4,657. 

Ballinakill,  Ballysumaghan, 
and  Kilross  . . Pop.  5,241. 

Kilmacullen,  Taunag-h,  and 
Drumcollam  . . Pop.  7,-1  S2 

Kilmactrany,  Killadoon, 

. Shancough  . . Pop.  6,732 

Edward  J.  Cooper,  Esq.  j.p.,  m. 

p.  Rev.  E.  A.  Lucas. 

Rev.  M.  F.  Dudgeon. 

Rev.  John  Maxwell. 

For  the  number  of  acres  I beg  tc 
refer  the  Commissioners  to  the 
Ordnance  Survey. 

i 7,400,  plantation  measure. 

Kilmacullen  contains  4,143  Irish 
acres,  Tauuagh  1,039,  and  Drum- 
collam 1,854. 

iSLt  » ; 

There  is  no  public  common ; be- 
tween one-third  and  one-half  in 
waste  and  bog ; woodland,  almost 
entirely  belonging  to  this  (Markrce) 
estate,  between  GOO  and  700  acres. 

No  public  common ; 100  acres  of 
woodland,  3,600  of  arable,  1,800 
pasture,  100  of  waste,  and  900  of 
bog. 

I have  no  sufficiently  accurate 
means  of  answering  this  question. 

No  common;  no  woodi^d~Z~ 
lorm  no  accurate  opinion  of  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  lands  in 
the  three  parishes. 

About  27s.  6rf.  per  acre. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and 
pasture  land  is  30s.  per  acre. 

From  £1  10s.  to  £2  per  acre. 

30s.  per  statute  acre. 

.It  does. 

It  does,  to  a great  extent. 

It  does. 

No ; but  there  is  much  of  it. 

The  highest  £8  8s.,  the  lowest 
£4  4s. ; there  have  been  some  cases 
of  £10  10s. 

£10  is  the  highest,  the  lowest  £4 
for  potatoes : for  oats,  from  £7  to 
£4. 

From  £5  to  £7. 

£5  to  £8  per  statute  acre. 

It  is  generally  a remunerating 
crop : excessive  rents  are  some- 
times given,  in  consequence  of  want 
of  sufficient  employment  to  enable 
them  to  support  their  families. 

The  con  acre  is  not  a remunerating 
crop  in  general:  persons  are  fre- 
quently induced  to  give  excessive 
rent,  many  having  no  land  of  their 
own,  and  many  from  being  allowed 
to  pay  it  in  work. 

As  far  as  I can  learn,  it  is  not; 
the  general  remark  I would  make 
of  all  agricultural  labour  being  this, 
that  it  meets  no  adequate  remune- 
ration. 

from  necessity,  which  occa: 
letting  seldom  receive  more  t 

When  well  tilled,  it  is:  there  is 
much  of  it  planted  by  servant  boys 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  pro- 
duce; and  in  a densely-populated  dis- 
trict as  this  is,  much  of  it  is  planted 
sions  a high  rent,  but  the  persons 
han  the  two-thirds  of  the  rent. 

There  is  no  instance  known  here. 

To  a small  extent.  Some  have 
gotten  holdings  elsewhere,  and  others 
are  living  with  their  friends. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  instance  in 
which  this  system  has  yet  been  ro- 
sorted  to. 

To  no  extent  that  I could  learn. 

A good  many ; principally  of  the 
better  classes  until  last  season,  when 
the  great  majority  were  labourers. 

About  30  emigrants  in  each  of  the 
last  three  years;  they  were  in  gene- 
ral very  comfortable  in  their  circum- 
stances. 

About  20  respectable  Protestant 
families  have  in  all  emigrated  within 
that  period. 

About  40  individuals  of  the  work- 
ing classes. 

British  America. 

Chiefly  to  America. 

America,  Upper  Canada. 

To  America. 

The  labourers  ; generally  enabled 
to  emigrate  by  their  friends  pre- 
viously in  America. 

They  received  no  assistance. 

None. 

The  great  majority  resident : five 
absentees;  four  living  out  of  Ire- 
land : absentee  property  about 
1,000  acres. 

Partly  absentee,  and  partly  resi- 
dent ; absentees  reside  in  England. 

Absentee;  they  do  generally  re- 
side in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Absentee;  one-tliird  reside  out 
of  Ireland,  the  remainder  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland. 

About  10  acres.  They  are. 

From  five  to  20  acres.  They  are 
generally  held  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

From  four  to  10  acres.  They  are 
generally  so  held. 

From  20  to  60  acres.  Generally 
held  by  the  tenant  in  occupation. 

This  could  not  be  ascertained 
without  a Parliamentary  order  for 
a return  from  the  overseers. 

There  are  about  40  men  in  em- 
ployment: they  are  paid  in  cash,  1 
ana  sometimes  with  provisions. 

The  number  I cannot  ascertain: 
he  mode  of  payment  is  cash. 

1 

None : the  persons  employed  to 
make  tho  roads  are  the  tenants  to 
the  overseer,  who  allows  them  in 
their  rent  for  the  work  done,  but 
not  to  tho  extent  allowed  by  the 
presentment ; this,  I believe,  only 
ipplies  to  this  particular  district. 
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Union  of  Kilmactrany,  Killa- 
doon,  &c.  . • Pop.  6,731. 

Ballinakill,  Ballysumaghan,  and 
Kilross  . . Pop.  5,251. 

Dromard  . . Pop.  2,613. 

Union  of  Kilmacshalgan  and 
Templeboy  . . Pop.  7,117. 

Rev.  Bryan  M‘ Manus,  p.  p.  | Rev.  Thomas  Gilleran,  p.  p.  | 

Rev.  J.  Stack. 

T.  Hillas,  Esq.  j.  p. 

15,000  statute  acres. 

7,400,  plantation  measure. 

2,800  arable,  and  600  mountain 
reclaimed. 

I cannot  say  how  many  acres  are 
in  these  two  parishes,  as  I have  not 
the  enumerator’s  return  which  was 
taken  about  three  years  ago ; there- 
fore refer  you  to  the  return  made  to 
the  Castle  of  Dublin. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland; 
one-fourth  of  the  union  hog. 

No  public  common;  100  acres  of 
woodland,  3,600  of  arable,  1,800 
pasture,  100  of  waste,  and  900  of 
bog. 

I cannot  answer  this  query ; there 
is  a large  quantity  of  mountain  in 
the  parish  unreclaimed. 

There  is  no  public  common  or 
woodland  in  this  union:  in  the 
parish  of  Templeboy  there  is  a great 
deal  of  tillage  land,  a small  quantity 
of  pasture,  and  some  mountain  and 
bog ; in  Kilmacshalgan,  not  so  much 
arable,  but  more  pasture  land,  moun- 
tain, and  bog. 

^From  ft  5s.  to  £1  10s. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and 
pasture  land  is  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

From  £1  to  £1  10s.;  a few  farms 
are  set  at  £2  per  acre. 

I cannot  say  what  the  average  in 
general  may  be,  but  in  the  parish  I 
reside  in,  my  opinion  is  the  arable 
and  pasture  average  about  £1  5s. 
per  acre,  bog  and  mountain  not  in- 
cluded. 

Not  general,  but  occasional. 

It  does,  to  a great  extent. 

To  an  alarming  extent. 

Very  little,  and  is  confined  to 
tradesmen  and  the  lowest  classes. 

From  £3  to  £8. 

£10  is  the  highest ; the  lowest  £4 
for  potatoes ; for  oats  from  £7  to  £4. 

From  £7  to  £4  sterling. 

The  highest  rent  to  my  knowledge 
for  manured  con  acre  is  £5  : if  we 
give  them  the  manure,  or  leave  to 

often  given  to  them,  when  the  ground  is  out  of  heart,  without  any  rent,  hy  their  putting  their  own  manure  on  it. 


Seldom  remunerating  : persons 

having  large  families  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  this  expedient 
generally  to  their  loss. 

The  con  acre  is  not  a remunerating 
crop  in  general:  persons  are  fre- 
quently induced  to  give  excessive 
rent,  many  liavingland  of  their  own, 
and  many  from  being  allowed  to 
pay  it  in  work. 

If  the  crop  is  good,  it  pays  the  per- 
son who  has  taken  the  ground  from 
£10  to  £12  per  acre. 

It  is,  as  it  is  generally  wanted  to 
plant  potatoes  in,  and  it  is  generally 
kept  by  the  same  person  to  get  a 
crop  of  barley  the  following  year : I 
never  knew  excessive  rents  to  be 
given  for  con  acre  from  any  other 
consideration. 

Instances  of  such  are  rare,  but 
when  they  have  occurred  emigra- 
tions have  ensued. 

To  a small  extent : some  have  got 
holdings  elsewhere,  and  others  are 
living  with  their  friends. 

This  system  has  not  yet  extended 
to  our  parish. 

The  system  mentioned  of  throwing , 
small  farms  into  large  ones  does  not 
exist,  or  is  not  practised,  in  this 

About  four  families,  consisting  of 
about  20  individuals. 

About  30  emigrants  in  each  of 
the  last  three  years ; they  were  in 
general  very  comfortable  in  their 
circumstances. 

Only  one  or  two  Protestants. 

There  have  not  been  many,  and 
those  have  been  principally  single 
men,  as  only  one  family  to  my  know- 
ledge emigrated ; and  those  young 
men  were  the  sons  of  small  farmers, 
and  a miller  and  family. 

To  America. 

Chiefly  to  America. 

To  America. 

To  Quebec  and  the  United  States. 

They  received  no  assistance. 

None. 

They  have  received  no  assistance 
from  these  union  parishes. 

Generally  absentees;  some  reside 
in  Dublin,  and  some  not  residing  in 
Ireland. 

Partly  absentee,  and  partly  resi- 
dent ; absentees  reside  in  England: 

The  principal  landed  proprietors 
are  resident  in  the  parish ; those 
who  are  non-residents  of  the  parish 
reside  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  the  parishes  of  Templeboy  and 
Kilmacshalgan  there  does  not  reside 
an  actual  proprietor ; some  reside  in 
Ireland,  and  others  abroad : al- 

though I hold  a large  portion  of 
Templeboy,  at  a small  rent  for  ever,  , 
I do  not  consider  myself  a proprietor. 

From  10  to  15  and  30  acres.  From 
the  head  landlord,  occasionally  let 
out  to  under-tenants  at  a high  rate. 

From  five  to  20  acres.  They  are 
generally  held  from  the  head  land- 

All  the  farms  from  five  acres  up- 
wards are  held  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

In  general  from  six  to  10  acres;  in 
a few  instances,  of  greater  extent. 
Some  held  from  the  head  landlord, 
and  some  from  those  who  hold  their 
ground  from  the  head  landlords. 

The  landlords  generally  employ 
their  tenants  on  the  roads,  and  pay 
them  in  agricultural  productions, 
such  as  meal,  wool,  potatoes,  &c., 
at  an  enormous  charge. 

There  are  about  40  men  in  em- 
ployment: they  are  paid  in  cash, 
and  sometimes  with  provisions. 

None ; the  roads  are  all  managed 
and  kept  by  contract. 

In  these  parishes  they  are  not  em- 
ployed at  daily  wages,  but  get  so 
much  a perch,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  broken  stones  and  gravel  put 
by  them  on  the  roads ; when  cutting 
down  hills  and  filling  hollows,  they 
are  paid  usually  3s.  a day  for  a horse, 
cart,  and  man,  and  from  Is.  to  Is.  2d. 
a-day  to  each  able-bodied  labourer. 
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Skreen  . . Pop.  4,567. 

Ballinacarrig  and 
Tommagima  . Pop.  1,726. 

Carlow  . . Pop.  9,597. 

Clonmulsk  . . Pop.  7jj. 

Rev.  Gabriel  Stokes. 

Henry  Faulkner,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  William  Blood,  pres.  m. 

Rev.  Thomas  Dixon,  a.m. 

I cannot,  of  ray  own  knowledge, 
state  the  acreage ; but,  as  an  official 
return  of  it  was  made,  it  could  be 
ascertained  from  that.  By  the  re- 
turn made  in  April  last,  in  process 

Staplestown  and  Tommagima, 
2,493a.  In.  7i>. ; Ballinacarrig, 
1,590a.  2r.  16p.,  and  Ballycrogue, 
225a.  In.  IGp. ; amounting  alto- 
gether to  4,309a.  Oh.  29i>. 

There  are  1,206  plantation  acres 
in  the  parish. 

I do  not  know.  ~ 

UI  composition  OI  rune,  me  acreage,  as  returned  by  1 ravers  Homan,  Esq.,  Commissioner,  is  8,025a.  3n.  17r.;  titheable  land,  74a.  On.  28r  • 

SffiS,  'h"E“l  “ **  •*-  *•  *•“»  *“»  • l“”S  Paaturabte,  v.r,  thi.if 

None,  that  I know,  of  common  ; 
no  woodland : as  to  the  other 
point  in  this  query,  I have  no 
guide  save  the  return  above  al- 
luded to. 

No  public  common  ; no  woodland. 
I should  think  that  better  than 
two-thirds  of  the  parish  consist  of 
good  arable,  and  nearly  one-third 
of  pasture,  or  wet  grazing  laud: 
not  much  of  unprofitable  bog  or 
waste. 

No  public  common;  about  400 
acres  of  private  plantation  wood; 
there  are  a few  acres  of  bog : I am 
not  able  to  state  exactly  how  much 
arable  and  pasture  land. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland.  ’ 

I have  no  guide  to  enable  me  to 
answer  this  query  with  any  pre- 
cision, the  rents  vary  so  greatly  : 
the  Composition  Return  does  not 
state  the  rental,  but  actual  value,  as 
adjudged  by  Commissioner,  assisted  , 
by  surveyor  and  tithe-viewers ; the  : 

I know  of  no  farm  in  the  parish 
where  the  arable  and  pasture  are 
let  separately ; good  arable  and 
pasture,  taken  together,  rate  at 
from  30s.  to  40s.  plantation  acre. 

From  £3  to  £4  10s.  per  acre  Irish. 

From£l  8s.  to  £1  15s. 

and  is  stated  therein  above  £1  15s.  pi 

antation  acre. 

Very  generally. 

The  con  acre  system  (for  potatoes 
and  oats)  does  prevail  in  our  parish. 

Only  with  regard  to  potatoes. 

No. 

£8  per  acre  I have  known  charged 
in  my  neighbourhood  for  not  very  good 

rent  I do  not  know;  b^rt  tefievo  tbo rent 
of  £3  for  tiie  second  crop  does  not  prevail 

The  highest  rent  lor  con  acre 
potato  land  is  £10,  the  lowest  £3 
per  acre;  that  of  oats,  about  £6 
per  acre  the  highest,  and  £4  the 
lowest. 

When  the  owner  of  the  ground  j 
manures  it,  and  lends  his  horses,  ! 
&c.  to  assist,  the  poor  man  usually  p 
the  owner  does  nothing  to  the  grot 
land  gratis  for  the  year,  to  have  it 

From  £3  10s.  to  £4. 

ays  £10  or  £12  per  acre;  when 
ind,  he  generally  lends  out  the 
enriched. 

I fear  it  is  not,  in  general,  a re- 
munerating crop : 1 think  more 
than  the  value  is  demanded,  which 
necessity  compels  the  labourer  to 
submit  to,  in  order  to  procure  some 
ground  for  liis  potato  crop. 

The  con  acre  (except  of  an  un- 
productive year,  when  generally  an 
abatement  is  made)  is  a remunerat- 
ing crop : I never  heard  of  any 
excessive  rents  tp  be  given  for  con 
acre,  for  other  considerations  than 
what  was  considered  a fair  value 

It  is:  excessive  rents  are  not 
etween  the  parties. 

It  is:  no. 

I do  not  think  it  has  taken  place 
to  any  extent:  in  the  only  case 
that  came  under  my  observation, 
the  dispossessed  tenantry  were  provid 
perior  to  what  they  avoided,  as  ofverj 
tire  relinquishment  of  it  for  some  ) 
by  reclaiming  tenantry. 

I know  of  no  such  system  in  this 

ed  with  residences,  perhaps  su- 
' inferior  rent,  and  with  the  en- 
rears,  where  they  are  occupied 

It  has  scarcely  taken  place  in  the 
immediate  parish  of  Carlow. 

To  a large  extent : have  departed 
to  America. 

I can  only  say  a great  number, 
particularly  of  Protestants ; in  1833 
near  90  emigrated  from  this  parish  ; 
I suppose,  but  cannot  say,  as  many 
Roman  Catholics : high  rents,  and 
personal  apprehension,  seemed  the 

I cannot  say  how  many  emigrated 
in  each  of  the  last  three  years ; but 
understand,  that  during  the  last  tin 
Protestants  and  four  Roman  Catho 
family  of  farmers. 

most  prevalent  motives  with  the  fo 

None  to  signify. 

ee  years  1 1 have  emigrated,  seven 
lies,  the  former  of  a respectable 

I cannot  say  precisely,  but  under- 
stand several  have  gone  of  a decent 
and  respectable  character. 

To  America ; part  to  the  United 
States,  but  far  more  to  the  Canadas. 

America. 

— 

To  America. 

In  some,  though  not  in  many,  re- 
mittances were  made  from  prior 
emigrants,  to  help  their  relatives 
before  them. 

I know  of  no  assistance  they  re- 
ceived; whatever  they  may  have  re- 
ceived, I presume, was  from  their  im- 
mediate relatives. 

None. 

A large  portion  of  the  parish  is 
Bishop’s  ground ; Bishop  of  course 
resides  at  Killala  : there  are  three 
resident  landlords;  one  possessing 
a small  property  in  the  adjacent 
parish;  one  only  who  could,  I 
think,  be  designated  as  an  absentee,  j 

There  is  but  one  absentee  pro- 
prietor (Lord  Beresford) ; I am  not 
aware  of  his  having  any  residence  in 
any  other  part  of  Ireland : some  of 
his  tenants  are  highly  respectable, 
and  all  that  hold  immediately  from 
him  are  very  comfortable. 

Principally  resident. 

Resident. 

They  vary  extremely,  from  5 to  40. 
Where  they  are  large,  these  are 
generally  occupants  under  the  les- 
see from  the  head  landlord. 

The  general  extent  of  a farm  is 
from  25  to  100  acres;  one  or  two 
farms,  I believe,  may  be  from  150 
to  200  acres  each.  They  are  ge- 
nerally held  from  the  head  landlord. 

From  10  to  30  acres.  Middle- 
men most  commonly. 

On  an  average  about  60  acres. 
Yes. 

Cannot  say ; except  that  in  the 
slack  season  the  breaking  stones 
for  the  roads  gives  employment; 
this  is  task-work;  so  much  per 
peren  to  the  person  to  whom  the 
portion  ot  road  is  assigned  : he 
sometimes  does  all  the  labour  him- 
self ; others  have  the  stones  broken 
at  lAtf.  per  barrel. 

In  consequence  of  the  work  in  the 
public  roads  being  done  by  barony, 
and  not  by  parish;  besides,  some 
being  employed,  as  hereinbefore 
stated,  by  task-work,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  with  accuracy  what  number 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  as  the 
labourers  for  roads  are  employed 
here,  from  different  parishes,  and  by 
various  contractors,  &c. ; they  re- 
ceive 104d.  per  day:  perhaps  200 
have  been  employed. 

I don’t  know. 

ave  oeen  employed  within  the  parish  : they  are  paid,  by  grand-jury  presentment,  sometimes  six  or 
seven  months  alter  the  work  has  been  done : I have  known  some  of  the  supervisors,  I believe  almost  all, 
to  have  advanced  the  money  to  some  of  the  poorer  labourers. 
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c,ya*;H  • • r»P-M22. 

Cloydagh  . . Pop.  1,422. 

Killerigg  . . Pop.  1,336. 

rommagima,  and  seven  others. 
Pop.  5,043. 

Rev.  Robert  Fishbourne. 

John  Alexander , Esq. 

William  Duckett,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  Tyrrell,  p.  p. 

2,924  plantation  acres. 

2,926,  Irish  plantation  measure.  ^ 

The  parish  contains  about  3,500 
Irish  acres. 

About  16,000,  late  Irish  planta- 
tion measure. 

179  a,crcs,  \00d; 
about  200  acres  turf  and  other  bog , 
waste;  the  remainder  arable 
and  pasture. 

No  public  common;  about  200 
acres  woodland;  about  600  acres 
of  bog  and  waste  land ; the  remain- 
der all  tillage,  pasture,  and  meadow. 

No  common;  no  woodland,  ex- 
cept in  gentlemen’s  demesnes,  which 
in  all  may  not  amount  to  more  than 
100  acres;  all  the  rest  good  ara- 
ble and  pasture  land;  no  turf-bog  ; 
a good  deal  of  moorland  which  is 
good  pasture-land. 

No  public  common;  perhaps  500 

acres  of  woodland ; most  of  the  whole  ara- 
ble and  pasture  ;■  very  little  or  no  bog ; no 
mountain ; bottom  land  about  2,000  acres; 
feeds  aud  grazes:  almost  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  land  covered  with  rock,  whichis 

About  £1 10s. 

Rent  from  £1  to  £2  10s.  per  Irish 
acre;  average  about  £1  10s.  per 

I think  about  £1  10s.  per  acre,  or 
perhaps  more ; the  land  in  general 
is  of  fine  quality. 

Very  little  arable  land  in  this 
parish  less  than  £2  per  acre,  unless 
under  old  leases ; some  arable  land 
adjoining  the  town  of  Carlow,  from 
£3  to  £7  ; pasture  lands  vary  from 
£1  10s.  to  £2  per  acre. 

Yes  ; if  potatoes  are  meant : no;  if 
oats. 

For  potatoes,  and  a small  portion 
for  corn. 

No;  except  for  potato-ground, 
and  that  not  much.  ^ 

Very  much  indeed. 

From  £6  to  £10. 

Potato  rent  from  £7  to  £10  per 
acre ; corn  from  £4  to  £6  per  acre : 
all  the  land  in  this  parish  is  the 
Irish  statute  acre. 

Potato  ground  is  set  from  £10 
per  acre  down,  according  to  quality. 

From  £3  to  £10  per  acre ; from 
£3  to  £6  for  oat  land ; from  £5  to 
£10  for  potato  land. 

The  potato  rent  is  given  for  land 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  families 
of  the  cottiers  and  labourers ; the 
corn  con  acres  not  in  general  remu- 
nerating, and  sometimes  on  specu- 

I should  think  it  was,  as  the  la- 
bourers are  most  anxious  to  get 
potato-ground.  I don’t  think  they 

behig "given  ^br^potato' faml't o' sup- 

a slock  of  provision  is  secured,  and  buying 

Siil# 

more  than  would  support  them  comfortably 

description  of  persons,  for  the  straw  to  make  manure. 

This  system  has  not  taken  place 
here. 

No  small  farms  added  to  others,  This  has  been  acted  on  in  some 
and  no  tenants  dispossessed.  1 instances,  and  with  very  good  effect; 

before  it  was  done,  cattle  and  sheep,  &c.,  used  to  be  stolen,  but  since 
no  such  thing  has  happened  : the  dispossessed  tenants  have 
some  gone  into  towns,  and  others  got  ground  elsewhere. 

I his  system  has  not  prevailed  much, 
the  tenants  were  turned  on  the  world : some 

thomseK«U  toVvery  s^efesof  vice ; others  dragging5 on  a mis 

erkble'esis'lence  b^labou^00'3  aba“d°ned 

Five  families  the  first,  one  the  se- 
cond, none  last  (labourers). 

One  family  of  five  persons  from 
my  property,  and  one  other  person. 

I am  not  aware  of  any. 

These  three  queries  are  answered 
by  saying  none  but  five  or  six 
emigrated  these  last  three  years, 
and  these  went  to  America  at  their 
own  expense. 

America. 

America,  Canada. 

One  family  received  £40  for  their 
farm. 

I gave  them  about  £40. 

Two  are  resident ; the  remaining 
two  reside  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Two  landlords  are  resident  ; the 
other  two  reside  in  the  county. 

Mostly  resident;  those  notresiding 
in  the  parish  reside  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland. 

The  landed  proprietors  in  this 
parish  generally  resident,  there 
being  only  four  or  five  absentees, 
and  they  reside  in  England. 

Farms  in  this  parish  have  300, 
200,  100,  and  so  on  down  to  five 
acres.  All  generally  from  the  head 
landlord. 

From  three  acres  to  200,  and  ge- 
nerally held  under  the  head  land- 
lord. 

The  farms  are  large,  from  300 
acres  down,  and  there  are  not  many 
small  ones  (that  is  under  10  acres)  ; 
and  are  held  under  the  head  land- 
lord generally. 

From  five  to  500.  They  are  gene- 
rally held  by  the  tenant  in  occupa- 
tion, under  the  head  landlord. 

About  30,  at  lOtf.  per  day,  without 
diet. 

About  20  men  at  10(2.  a day,  all 
paid  in  cash : the  money  advanced 
by  the  contractors  till  the  assizes. 

I mend  some  roads  as  a supervisoi 
and  mostly  pay  the  men  myseli 
when  the  work  is  finished,  anc 
when  they  want  it,  my  deputy  some 
times  pay's  them. 

On  all  the  different  contracts  on 
f the  roads  (for  they  are  all  but  ane 
l made  by  contract)  men  are  not  con- 
- stantly  employed;  but  from  con- 
sulting contractors  and  workmen,  I 
think  800  or  900  : this  comprises 
the  quantity  of  all  men  on  public 
roads  in  the  whole  year. 
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Fenag-h  . . Pop.  4,324. 


Fenagh  . . Pop.  4,324. 


John  Watson,  Esq.  j 


7,548  plantation  a 


373  acres  of  common  ; no  wood- 
land ; 48  acres  of  bog ; 7,127  acres 
of  arable  and  pasture. 


Thomas  H.  Watson , Esq.  j.  p. 


7,790  a.  3 n.  32p.  plantation  ai 
nder  the 3 


— public  common;  373  planta- 
tion acres  of  mountain ; 70  acres  of 
turf-bog,  as  surveyed  under  Compo- 
sition Act. 


Aghade  and  Ballon. 
Pop.  1,807. 


Rev.  G.  B.  Dawson. 


The  return  was  sent  to  Govern- 
ment and  no  copy  kept ; I cannot, 
therefore,  state  the  numbers. 


No  public  common  ; no  woodland  ; 
all  arable  and  pasture  ; a great  por- 
tion of  the  latter  is  marshy,  and 
"’ight  be  drained  to  advantage. 


Pubbledrum  . Pop,  j 


James  Butler,  Esq.  j.  p, 

2,779  A.  3 u.  39 1>. 


i™!I1,Ubliae0r°"i  about 
IjO  acres  for  bog  and  wastelands- 
and  the  difference,  when  deducted 
from  the  total  number  given  in 

=f.ir,yNo-23'»-v‘. 


Average  rent  of  arable  and  pastun 
land  about  £1  14s.  per  acre. 

3 From  £1  to  £2  per  plantation  acri 
land  lets. 

3 35s.  per  Irish  plantation  acre. 

About  30s.  per  acrei  ~ 

In  a small  degree. 

To  a small  extent. 

Very  much,  for  lay  oats  and  potato 
ground. 

A good  deal. 

From  £5  to  £10  per  acre. 

From  £4  to  £10. 

Lay  oats,  per  acre,  £G  maximum, 
£4  minimum;  potato  ground,  £10 
maximum,  £0  minimum. 

£6  the  lowest,  £10  the  highest. 

Generally  remunerating  crops.  Mostly  a remunerating  crop : rents 

not  excessive  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Generally  it  is:  excessive  rents 
are  often  promised  but  never  paid, 
as  an  abatement  is  usually  required 
when  the  crop  is  ripe,  equivalent  to 
the  excess  of  value. 

On  the  average  it  may  be  reckoned 
a remunerating  crop  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood: excessive  rents  arc  some- 
times given  for  con  acre  ground, 
| where  the  demand  is  great;  poor 
t a supply  of  potatoes  they  could  not 
t,  provisions,  and  by  con  acres. 

persons  become  alarmed,  and  will  promise  almost  any  rent,  from  the  consideration  that  witlioir 
exist;  when  men  are  hired,  such  are  usually  paid  in  money;  cottiers  by  the  amount  of  the  ren 

One  landed  proprietor  has  dis- 
possessed his  cottiers,  giving  them 
some  remuneration,  with  which  they 
have  obtained  other  cottages  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

When  dispossessed  they  generally 
receive  compensation,  which  enables 
them  to  provide  cottages  elsewhere. 

In  these  parishes  it  has  not  taken 
place  in  any  one  instance. 

Some  labourers. 

A few  gentlemen,  and  many  other 
respectable  persons,  mostly  Pro- 
testants. 

I cannot  state  the  exact  numbers, 
but  it  may  be  about  40  or  50,  prin- 
cipally labourers  and  mechanics. 

The  Canadas. 

To  America. 

America,  Upper  Canada. 

— 

None. 

Not  any  but  from  their  friends. 

None. 

None  of  the  landed  proprietors 
are  resident  in  the  parish ; two  of 
the  principal  reside  in  England. 

None  of  the  great  landed  pro- 
prietors reside  in  the  parish,  but 
there  are  several  resident  gentlemen 
holding  large  tracts  of  land  in  per- 
petuity, at  small  rents  not  known. 

All  absentee;  some  reside  in  Ire- 
land, in  other  parts  of  it,  some  in 
France,  some  in  England. 

Resident. 

From  10  to  200  acres.  Usually 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

1'rom  10  to  200  acres.  Generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

Generally  from  10  to  40  acres. 
Farms  under  10  acres  are  held  under 
the  lessee  of  the  head  landlord ; in 
other  cases  they  generally  derive 
immediately  from  him. 

From  15  to  25  acres.  Generally 
held  by  the  tenant  in  occupation 
from  the  landlord. 

About  100  labourers  at  9tf.  per 
day.  1 

I cannot  say  how  many,  but  a great 
number  of  men  and  boys  have  been 
employed,  the  men  at  10,/.,  and  the 
boys  breaking  stones  at  6 d,  a-day. 

A farmer  gets  a presentment  and 
employs  his  labourers,  his  sons,  him- 
self, and  his  horses  to  do  the  work, 
ind  unless  a hurry  comes  on,  does 
lot  call  in  strange  hands ; thus  the 
abourers  employed  aro  compara-  I 
:ively  very  few.  j 
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Barragh  . • Fop.  3,452. 

Barragh  . . Pop.  3,452. 

Barragh  . . Pop.  3,452. 

Clonegoose  (containing  town 
of  Burris.)  Pop.  2,394. 

Sir  Thomas  Butler,  Bart. 

j Robert  Durdin,  Esq.  j.  p.  | Rev.  Edward  Pepper. 

Rev.  John  Walsh,  p.  p. 

"About  3,000  acres,  plantation  mca- 

10,SG6  acres,  plantation  measure. 

10,S6G,  plantation  measure. 

There  are  14,629  acres,  plantation 
measure : this  is  the  number  of  acres 
contained  within  my  parish ; I know 
not  whether  it  is  according  to  the 
division  taken  by  the  enumerators 
under  the  Population  Returns,  as  I 
was  not  consulted  on  taking  that 
return. 

No  public  common;  about  1,000 
acres  of  mountain  and  hog ; about 
400  of  woodland ; and  the  remainder 
arable  and  pasture  land. 

No  public  common ; about  487 
acres  of  woodland;  about  1,000  acres 
of  mountain  and  bog,  and  the  re- 
mainder arable  and  pasture  land. 

land  8,791  acres;  wast 

Of  common  there  are  3,281  acres ; 
there  has  been  a great  quantity  of 
common  taken  in  by  the  gentlemen 
who  have  their  estates  adjoining 
these  commons,  and  are  now  let  by 
them  for  rent.  Of  woodland  there 
are  1 9G  acres  ; of  arable  and  pasture 
e laud  1 ,680,  and  bog  land  685  acres. 

About  £1  5s.  an  acre. 

About  15s.  per  acre. 

About  15*.  per  acre,  plantation 
measure. 

I should  suppose  the  average  rent 
of  arable  and  pasture  land  in  my 
parish  is  about  18s.  5 d. 

This  system  is  not  prevalent  in 
this  parish;  there  are  some  in- 
stances of  it,  but  it  is  not  general. 

Land  prepared  and  manured  is  set 
from  £6  to  £9  per  acre,  the  cost  of 
which  to  the  farmer  is  about  £6. 

Land  prepared  and  manured  is 
often  let  to  labourers. 

It  does  to  a pretty  good  extent. 

Set  from  £6  to  £9  per  acre : the 
manure  and  preparation  for  an  acre 
of  potatoes  costs  the  farmer  about 
£3. 

From  £6  to  £10  per  acre  for  pota- 
toes ; but  for  coni,  such  as  oats, 
from  £3  to  £4. 

When  the  labourer  thinks  he  has 
not  value  for  his  money,  he  generally 
throws  up  the  crop. 

When  the  labourer  thinks  he  has 
not  full  value  for  his  money,  he  ge- 
nerally throws  up  the  crop. 

On  an  average,  as  far  as  I can 
nidge,  it  is  a remunerating  crop : I 
Know  no  consideration  upon  which 
rent  is  given  for  con  acre  ground, 
except  actual  value. 

The  system  of  throwing  small 
farms  into  large  is  not  prevalent  in 
this  parish. 

The  system  of  thro  wing  small  farms 
into  large  ones  has  not  taken  place 
in  this  parish. 

in  their  out-houses. 

To  a great  extent : the  dispossessed 
tenants  are  compelled  to  build  huts  on 
the  roadside ; ot  hers  of  them  resort 
to  the  fanners  who  live  in  their  vici- 
nity, and  they  permit  the  unfortu- 
nate creatures  to  take  up  their  abode 
, and  after  some  time  they  go  to  beg. 

Emigration  was  more  extensive 
three  years  ago  than  it  has  been 
since ; the  persons  who  mostly  emi- 
grated were  those  who  had  a sale- 
able interest  to  dispose  of,  and  wen 
religion : the  system  has  not  been  en 

About  30  persons  have  yearly  emi- 
grated, mostly  Protestants,  of  the 
middle  class. 

e generally  of  the  Protestant 
couragcd  in  this  parish. 

About  30  persons  have  yearly  emi- 
grated, mostly  Protestant  farmers 
of  the  middle  class. 

As  near  as  I could  find  out,  seven 
persons  emigrated ; one  of  them,  I 
have  learned,  was  a tailor,  and  ano- 
ther was  a shoemaker. 

To  America. 

To  America. 

To  North  America. 

They  have  not  received  any  as- 
i sistance,  but  generally  sold  their 
interests  in  their  land  with  their 
stock  and  furniture  before  they 

They  have  not  received  any  assist- 
j ance  to  enable  them  to  emigrate. 

None  whatsoever. 

Principally  resident,  with  indeed 
tiro  or  three  exceptions  of  persons 
who  reside  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

In  general  resident. 

In  general  resident. 

There  are  two  resident  landed  pro- 
prietors ; the  other  proprietors  are 
absentees, four  livingout  of  Ireland, 
the  remainder  are  living  in  other 
parts  of  Irelaud. 

The  system  of  sub-letting  has  been 
practised  to  a considerable  extent  in 
ns  parish  but  was  previous  to  the 
iate  Act  ; the  leases  were  made  with- 
out a clause  to  prevent  it. 

The  extent  is  from  20  to  30  acres. 
Generally  rented  from  the  head 
landlord. 

The  extent  of  farms  is  from  20  to 
80  acres.  Generally  rented  from  the 
head  landlord. 

From  between  20  to  25  acres. 
They  are  generally  held  from  the 
head  landlord. 

The  roads  are  repaired  by  grand 
th?nPrelC"tmcnt> but  1 cannot  state 
1 nun>ber  of  persons  employed. 

About  20,  and  are  paid  1 Or/,  the 
day,  part  in  money  and  part  by 
orders  on  shopkeepers. 

About  20,  and  get  10i/.  per  day. 

38  labourers,  as  I could  learn, were" 
employcd  on  the  public  roads ; some 
were  paid  in  oatmeal,  others  in  po- 
tatoes, but  they  arc  generally  paid 
in  money : I must  beg  leave  to  re- 
mark that  the  state  of  our  roads 
here  is  in  a horrible  way,  almost  im- 
passable, even  for  a foot-man. 

1 GGG 
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Clonegoose  . . Pop.  2,394. 

Dunleckny  and  Augha. 
Pop.  5,956. 

Dunleckny  . . Pop.  4,217. 

Fenagh  . . . Pop.  4,324. 

T.  Kavanagh,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Grogan. 

Francis  Dillon,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Samuel  Dovminq. 

2,552  plantation  acres. 

I have  no  document  to  guide  me, 
not  being  in  the  county  at  the  time 
of  the  population  returns.  Number 
of  acres  in  the  parish  of  Augha 
and  Dunleckney,  7,268,  plantation 

I have  not,  at  present,  the  neces- 
sary documents  to  enable  me  to  an- 
swer this  query. 

There  are  7,5 18  plantation  or  sta- 
tute acres  in  the  parish  following  the 
division  of  the  Composition  Survey  • 
namely,  remote  division,  2,5 15 ; south 

^ooo°nIn2,Ul5  a<ljilCCllt  ,livisi»n. 
: the  enumerators  have  kept 

and  therefore  can  give  no  information  on  the  subject 

No  public  common ; woodland,  200 
acres;  arable,  2,133 ; waste,  284. 

Same  answer  as  to  last  query. 

There  is,  in  the  southern  division, 
(Lord  Besborougli’s  estate,)  373 
acres  of  common  or  mountain,  free 
to  the  tenantry  of  that  district,  and 
4S  acres  of  bog,  which,  deducted 
from  /,54b,  will  leave  7,127  arable 
and  pasture  acres ; for  there  is  no 
woodland  nor  waste  in  the  parish. 

18s.  5d.  average  rent 

The  average  rent,  in  the  parish  of 
Dunleckny,  and  the  parishes  that 
join  me,  I consider  to  be  rather 
under  25  s.  per  Irish  acre. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and 
pasture  laud  (for  they  cannot  be  se- 
parated in  this  parish)  is,  i„  the' 
southern  division,  £1 ; in  the  re- 
mote division,  in  the  county  of 

Wicklow,  16s. ; and  in  the  adjacent  division,  £1  jjj* 

It  does  not. 

Generally,  the  potato  land  is  ma- 
nured by  the  cottier,  who  has  one 
crop  of  potatoes  from  the  land  thus 
manured,  and  pays  no  rent  for  the 
use  of  the  land  thus  manured  by 

It  does ; but  not  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. 

It  does  not  prevail  in  this  parish. 

£6  to  £10  per  acre. 

From  £3  to  £4. 

F rom  £10  to  £9  for  a potato  crop ; 
no  other  is  now  hardly  known  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

It  is  a remunerating  crop ; and  ex- 
cessive rent  is  not  paid. 

No  rents  paid  for  con  acre ; but 
generally  the  value  of  the  manure 
1 is  fully  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
crop,  and  the  labour  and  seed  are 
not  repaid. 

Generally : I have  seldom  heard  of 
any  complaint,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, of  excessive  rent  for  con  acre, 
nor  of  any  other  consideration  than 
actual  value.J 

When  the  land  is  of  good  quality, 
and  well  manured,  it  is  a remunerat- 
ing crop,  andoften  pays  abundantly ; 
but  the  system  is  yearly  diminish- 
ing : I do  not  know  that  excessive 
rents  are  given  from  other  consider- 
1 few  instances;  1 hope  they  are  few. 

ations  than  of  actual  value ; they  may  be  ir 

Has  not  prevailed. 

To  a considerable  extent ; and  no 
account  of  the  dispossessed  tenants. 

1 have  not  heard  of  any  such 
system  being  followed  in  this  neigh-  1 
bourhood ; and  I have  reason  to 
| believe  that  such  has  not  been  acted  j 
1 on,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

The  system  of  throwing  small  fanns 
into  large  ones  has  not  extended 
here;  1 know  but  of  one  instance 
in  this  large  parish,  and  that  not 
attended  with  much  inconvenience: 

one  or  two  of  the  dispossessed  tenants  took  small  farms  elsewhere 
built  cabins  in  the  adjoining  viliage ; I believe  they  were  given  sc 

; and  the  poorer  ones  took  shelter  or 
ime  compensation  by  the  landlord. 

Three. 

In  1831,  four  families,  Protestants  : 
farmers  are  known  to  have  emi- 
grated. 

I have  heard  of  but  three,  who  | 
were  respectable  fanners,  and  took  : 
out  some  capital. 

I do  not  recollect  of  more  than 
half  a dozen  families  having  emi- 
grated to  Upper  Canada  during  the 
whole  of  the  last  three  years,  and 
those  of  the  lower  order. 

America. 

Supposed  to  Canada. 

To  Upper  Canada. 

To  Upper  Canada. 

None,  except  what  they  were  able 
to  afiord  themselves. 

None,  I imagine. 

None. 

They  did  not  receive  any  assistance 
whatever. 

Three  resident  in  the  county,  and 
one  in  England. 

Generally  absentees ; but  reside  in 
Ireland. 

Within  a circle  round  me,  of  six 
miles  in  diameter,  (taking  my  rcsi-  | 

The  landed  proprietors  (I  mean 

sidcnt'l^th'uleexcepUonof  LoriHteresford 
anil  Lord  Duncannon;  ihc  latlcr,  when  111 
I rcland,  resides  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny : 
a very  small  part  only  of  Lord  Fitswilliam’s 

about  18,000  Irish  acres,  there  are  but  two  landed  proprietors  that  reside  in  the  county ; namely.  Colonel  Bruen 
and  Mr.  Newton.  Lord  Besborough,  who  owns  4,000  acres  of  this,  resides,  and  always  resided,  in  England ; 
his  son,  Lord  Duncannon,  occasionally  resides  at  Besborough,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  and  also  lias  a residence 
here ; Lord  Beresford,  another  proprietor,  lives  in  England ; and  fourothers  reside  in  Ireland, but  not  in  this  county. 

From  15  to  20  acres;  held  by  the 
tenant  from  the  head  landlord. 

Generally  20  acres  and  upwards ; 
held  from  the  chief  landlords. 

1 I cannot  consider  less  than  eight  | 
acres  as  a farm;  there  are  several 
here,  from  that  to  120  acres;  the 
average  complement  may  be  about 
25  acres : generally  held  by  tenants 
in  occupation  under  the  head  land- 
lord, with  but  few  exceptions. 

The  general  extent  of  farms  is 
from  1 0 to  40  acres ; there  are  a few 
exceeding  100,  and  a multitude 
under  10:  they  are  generally  held 
by  the  tenant  in  occupation  trom 
the  head  landlord;  there  are  very 
few  instances  of  middle-men. 

Four  in  number;  paid  in  money. 

Paid  in  cash,  I believe : I cannot 
tell  what  numbers  may  be  employed 
as  the  road-work  is  not  constant. 

The  roads  have  been  much  neg- 
lected in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
very  few  have  been  employed  in  re- 
pairing them ; they  are  paid  in  cash 
in  this  part  of  the  county. 

This  will  be  answered  by  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  supervisors  of  roads, 
and  by  no  others,  accurately. 
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Rorum,  Sly2.riffe,and  Ballyellin. 
Pop.  5,359. 

Leit>-lilin  Bridge,  Kiilinune, 
Tullovvcrine,  Cloydagh,  &c. 
Pop.  about  8,000. 

: Old  Leighlin.  Pop.  3,524. 

Ballon  and  Rath  more. 
Pop.  2,958. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Wynne. 

Rev.  P.  Kehoe,  p.p.* 

Rev.  John  Doyne:\ 

Rev.  William  Kinsella,  p.p. 

Lonun  contains  3, ‘251  Irish  acres, 
Slyguffe  3,939,  ami  Ballyellin  3,25 1 . 

There  are  13,850  plantation  acres 
in  these  parishes. 

6,200  plantation  acres. 

About  8,355  plantation  acres. 

No  common,  about  500  acres  of 
woodland,  and  abont  1,000  acres  of 
pasta. e land  incapable  of  tillage; 
the  remainder  arable. 

There  were  formerly  4,899  plants, 
lion  acres  of  public  common  in  this 
parish ; but  about  GO  or  70  years 
ago,  800  acres  of  it  were  appropri 

Commons  have  been  all  enclosed ; 
no  woodland ; about  3,000  acres 
arable,  2,500  pasture;  remainder 

Common  about  10  acres;  wood- 
land about  7 5 ; arable  2,665 ; pasture 
5,480 ; waste  43 ; bog  92  acres. 

ated  by  a landed  proprietor,  who  had  land  adjoining;  and  about  25  or  30  years  ago,  the  remaining  4,099 
acres  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  then  Bishop  of  Ferns,  and  landed  proprietors,  who  had  property  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood ; there  are  275  acres  of  woodland;  1,106  acres  of  bog,  the  whole  of  which  nearly 
waste ; the  remaining  12,469  acres  are  pasture  and  arable,  but  are  in  a bad  state  of  cultivation. 

Average  vent  in  the  mountain  dis- 
trict, £1  5s.  per  acre ; ditto  in  the 
lowland,  £1  15s. 

I may  divide  this  parish  into  two 
equal  divisions ; viz.,  lowland  and 
mountain : the  average  rent  of 
lowland  is  £1  15s.,  and  that  of 
mountain  13s.  per  acre. 

Two-thirds  of  the  parish  consist  of 
mountain  land,  averaging  from  8s. 
to  £1  per  acre;  the  lowland  from 
12s.  to  £2  10s. 

Average  rent  about  £1  15s. 

Con  acre  system  only  prevails  with 
regard  to  potato  ground. 

Yes,  to  a great  extent,  as  it  is  by 
this  system  the  poor  procure  land 
to  sow  potatoes. 

Yes ; hut  not  so  much  as  formerly. 

Only  partially. 

The  rent  is  from  £7  to  £10. 

From  £8  to  £10  on  the  lowland, 
and  from  £6  to  £8  on  the  moun- 

From  £8  to  £10  for  potato ; from 
£2  to  £3  10s.  for  oaten  ground. 

Generally  from  £5  to  £10  per  acre. 

The  labourer  is  glad  to  get  potato 
ground  at  this  or  any  rent  to  keep 
his  family  from  starving,  and  to 
secure  a portion  of  work  from  the 
person  tilling  it. 

It  is  not,  as  the  poor  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  con  acre  ground, 
and  the  consideration  of  getting 
employment,  are  obliged  to  give  too 
high  a rent. 

Almost  invariably  a losing  crop : 
excessive  rents  are  offered  in  conse- 
quence of  competition,  frequently 
in  expectation  of  an  abatement  of 
rent,  and  are  often  thrown  up  when 
the  crop  proves  a bad  one,  the  tenant 
forfeiting  labour,  seed,  &c. 

They  are  generally  remunerating 
crops:  high  rents  are  promised 
by  the  poor,  who  seldom  have  any 
other  means  of  providing  food  for 
their  families. 

In  every  instance  when  this  has 
occurred  the  landlord  has  given  the 
rejected  tenant  a sum  of  money,  and 
they  have  generally  retired  -to  the 
villages. 

There  have  not  been  many  in- 
stances as  yet,  hut  the  system  seems 
to  he  increasing;  the  dispossessed 
have  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  towns. 

The  system  has  not  been  adopted 

Not  practised. 

Few  persons  have  emigrated  lately 
from  this  neighbourhood ; those 
that  have  gone  have  been  princi- 
pally Protestants,  and  in  comfort- 
able circumstances. 

About  60  persons  within  the  last 
three  years  have  emigrated,  for  the 
most  part  to  British  America ; some 
were  tradesmen,  some  labourers,  and 
others  small  farmers  with  their 
families. 

They  may  he  averaged  at  about  50 
per  annum,  principally  of  the  labour- 
ing class. 

About  eight  each  year,  generally 
of  the  lower  order. 

— 

— 

To  Canada. 

To  America. 

No  assistance  hut  their  own  re- 
sources. 

One  landlord,  possessing  a con- 
siderable tract  of  the  lowland  and  | 
richest  part  of  the  union,  resident 
in  Kngland ; the  others  absentees, 
but  resident  in  distant  parts  of  the 
county  of  Carlow. 

There  are  three  landed  proprietors 
resident,  and  seven  others  absent  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland. 

Nearly  the  entire  is  bishop’s  land : 
the  immediate  tenants  are  all  ab- 
sentees, with  one  exception ; they 
reside  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Generally  absent : few  of  them 
reside  in  parts  of  Ireland. 

They  are  generally  held  from  the  j 
head  landlord,  and  judging  from 
what  has  occurred  in  cases  where 
land  has  fallen  in,  it  is  their  wish  to 
establish  farms,  of  from  30  to  GO  1 
acres,  in  the  mountain  districts.  The  j 
farms  are  smaller  than  in  the  low-  \ 
lands,  varying  from  five  to  20  acres.  ' 

They  are  generally  from  1 0 to  30 
acres,  and  held  from  the  head  land- 
lord.' 

From  five  to  20  acres;  there  are 
but  few  large  farms.  Generally 
held  from  the  bishop’s  immediate 
tenants. 

From  20  to  200  acres.  The  large 
farms  generally  from  the  head  land- 
lord, the  small  from  tenants. 

The  public  roads  are  generally  re- 
paired by  the  contracting  farmers, 
with  their  own  hived  labourers,  at.  ! 
seasons  when  there  is  little  farm 

About  60,  and  that  only  for  a few 
weeks  before  the  assizes;  generally 
paid  in  provisions,  or  allowed  in 
their  rents. 

None  have  been  employed  on  the 
public  roads  lately,  except  a few  in 
working  one  presentment,  and  re- 
pairing the  turnpike  road. 

About  15,  paid  half  yearly  at  lOrf. 
per  day. 
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Hacketstown.* 
Pop.  nearly  8,000. 

■ Rathvilly  and  Kiltegan. 
Pop.  7,297. 

Tullow  . . Pop.  3,217. 

Tullow  and  Fenan-h. 
Pop.  7,541. 

Rev.  D.  Lawlor,  p.  p. 

Rev.  J.  Gahan,  p.  p. 

R.  Whelan,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Joseph  Doyle,  Esq. 

There  are  in  this  union,  as  nearly 
as  I could  ascertain,  19,100  acres, 
Irish  plantation  measure. 

14,470  acres,  plantation  measure: 
the  boundaries  of  these  parishes 
being  different  from  those  followed 
l>y_the  enumerators,  I could  not  at- 
tend to  theirs. 

Tullow  parish  contains,  under 
Tithe  Composition  Return,  4,600 
late  Irish  plantation  measure. 

Not  having  the  nc^ftTfoi^T 
tion,  cannot  attempt  a statement. 

No  public  common ; woodland 
about  70  acres.  On  account  of  tile  great 

There  is  no  public  common  or  na- 

lid  waste  acres  in  this  parish ; but,  as  nearly  a 

Not  any  common ; not  any  wood-  j 
land:  almost  all  this  parish  is  ] 
arable  anil  pasture, 
iiouutain  and  bog. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  common- 
but  little  woodland ; the  hind  moslli  ’ 
ble  or  pasture ; there  is  some  mar  *t Ura' 
Imggy  In  ud,  most  of  which  is  underm.? 
nud  last  improving  by  draining,  &c.  “ ’ 

rish,  in  anil  adjoining  to  the  county  I appears  to  be  about  i-'l  IQs. 

Carlow,  where  there  is  scarcely  any  difference  of  quality,  30s.  per  acre ; in  th< 


s average  rent  of  arable 
ire  land,  upon  recent  sittii 
acre,  Irish  plantation  mens 


Both  fromill  10s.  to  £2  per  acre  ex- 
cept near  towns,  which  generally  Li, 
at  from  £2  to  £1,  anil  %-  * 3 


mount  ains  has  to  bring  lime,  almost  the  only  manure  by  which  he  ct 


lying  in  the  county  YV  icklow,  enclosed  tillagelSaiS: 
ere : taking  into  consideration  the  great  distance  from  which  the  farmer  in  the 
a crop,  the  badness  and  difficulty  of  the  roads,  and  the  ultimate  poverty  of  the 


It  does. 

It  does,  to  some  extent. 

— 

No; 

there  is  little  land  let  out  in 

£8  to  £12  per  acre. 

From  £13  10s.  to  £8. 

Potato  land  is  let  in  small  quan- 
tities, one-half  or  one-quarter  of  an 
acre ; when  manured  by  the  landlord, 
for  from  £8  to  £10  per  acre,  the 
landlord  drilling  the  crop. 

Potal 
oats  ft 

-0  ground  from  £10  to  £12; 
‘oni  £5  to  £7 , as  it  may  be. 

The  cultivators  ot  potatoes  on  the  1 

con  acre  system  have  their  crops  at  a tole-  1 
rably  fair  value,  although  I fear  they  have  I 
them  ofiener  above  than  under,  or  even  ill 

It  has  not  been  a remunerating  1 
crop  these  years  past,  yet  the  fcarofdearUi  1 
impelled  the  poor  to  continue  the  system  : I 
when  credit  is  given  till  the  time  of  digging  | 

The  land  thus  set  is  usually  (with 
rent  and  seed  potatoes)  tile  full  value  of  the 
crop  when  at  maturity,  and  is  almost  ai- 

It  en 

or  tile  c 

tirely  depends  on  the  produce 
:rop : I am  not  aware  of  excessive 
torlcd  oil  unfair  considerations:  the 

the  average  market  price : but,  as  many  farm  | 
servants  and  other  persons  without  families. 

the  potato,  a higher  rent  is  generally  obtained.  | 

ral  labourers. 

lie  hud. 

produce  u 


'22  families  have  been  dispossessed 

of  their  farms  since  the  passing  of  the  Sub- 
letting Act;  nearly  the  half  were  in  conse- 


A'oout  100  inhabitants  have  been 
sent  adrift  off  300  acres,  now  in  one 
farm;  the  dispossessed  went  to  the 
neighbouring  towns;  when  their 
means  were  exhausted  they  became 

day-labourers,  from  that  rank  they 

gradually  sunk  into  that  of  beggars,  and  many  into  the  grave. 


There  has  been  very  little  change 
in  this  parish  for  some  years,  blit  the 
number  of  the  lower  classes  have 
greatly  increased  in  and  about  the 
town  of  Tullow,  in  consequence  of 
their  having  been  dispossessed 
other  places. 


I am  not  aware  of  this  being  done 
except  in  few  instances ; the  former 
occupiers  generally  get  into  towns, 
or  occupy  cabins,  with  a little  land, 
in  the  country. 


10  families  have  emigrated  during 
the  last  three  years ; they  were  of 
the  middle  class  of  farmers : only 
one  family  removed  within  the  last 
year,  the  rest  divided  between  the 


In  1831,  20  tradesir 


Perhaps  20  families ; generally 
industrious  farmers,  some  few  — 
chanics,  mostly  Protestants. 


To  the  United  States  of  America. 


Almost  all  to  America,  with  little 
exception. 


None  that  I could  hear  of. 


None,  except  in  the  cases  of  mili- 
tary persons,  who  received  a com- 
muted allowance  for  their  pensions. 


There  are  only  three  resident  land- 
lords in  this  parish — Edward  W est- 
by,  James  Hosier,  and  Abraham 
Tait,  Esqs. ; all  the  rest  are  ab- 
sentees, but  resident  in  Ireland,  ex- 
cept Earl  Fitzwilliam,  who  resides 
in  England. 


Absentees,  except  the  proprietors 
of  about  one-twentieth  part,  who 
reside  in  the  parishes;  the  others 
reside  in  different  parts  of  Ireland 
and  England. 


Those  landed  proprietors  who  pos- 
sess perpetuities  are  absentees,  re- 
siding almost  invariably  in  Eng- 


Resident,  with  few  exceptions; 
absentees  reside  in  England,  some 
in  Ireland:  altogether  they  are  low; 
and  therefore  I consider  our  working 

classes,  as  well  as  all  others,  in  abetter 
condition  than  in  many  other  coun- 
ties as  to  employment  ami  otherwise. 


From  15  to  25  acres  gei 
some  of  50  acres,  and  five  o: 
from  100  to  300  acres. 


About  the  village  of  Hacketstown, 
and  in  three  other  townlands  of  this 
parish,  farms  are  held  of  the  small  | 
dimensions  of  from  three  t 
acres;  the  farms  are  generally  of  I 
from  10  to  40  acres;  a few  from  80  | 
to  100.  Three-fourths  at  least  of  the 
land  of  this  parish  are  held  immediately  under  the  head  landlords- 


The  greatest  number  by  far  of  the 
occupiers  of  farms  are  under  20 
acres;  of  those  the  occupying  te- 
nant is  under  one  or  more  middle- 
men, each  having  some  profit;  but 
forms  over  20  acres  are  generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 


Very  variable;  from  10  to  100  and 
300  acres.  Mostly;  or  nearly  all, 
from  the  head  landlords. 


employ  the  members  

families  on  such  works : I could  not  ascertain  more  than  about  1,200  days 
of  employment  given  to  labourers,  in  the  whole  of  my  parish,  during  the  last 
year;  such  labourers  would  get  ihoney  at  the  time  in  which  the  county  pay- 
ments are  made  if  they  could  wait  for  it;  but  as  they  seldom  or  never  can, 
they  are  usually  paid  by  orders  from  the  contractor  on  shopkeepers,  or  by 
provisions  given  by  the  contractor  on  credit.  In  either  of  the  latter 
modes  the  payment  is  disadvantageous  to  the  labourer. 

* This  parish  is  commonly  called  the  parish  of  Hackolstown,  and  comprises  all  of  the 
of  Clonmore,  part  ol  Ilaroldstoivu,  part  of  Killcgan,  and  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Moya 


; these  receive  KW. 


per  day,  hut  in  consequence  of  the 
money  not  being  levied  upon  the 
county  until  a few  days  before  the 
next  assizes  after  its  being  pre- 
sented, the  labourer  is  generally  son 


; number  cannot  he  ascertained, 
nor  can  theybe  great;  they^in^almsst 

higher  prices  for  tile  long  credit  required, 
until  tlio  grant  from  (lie  county  is  obtained  ; 
when  paid  in  cash,  they  also  sillier  irom 
reductions  by  advancing  it  by  road  agents 


mths  unpaid  his  li.reT' 


:ariy  three-fourths  being  in  the 


iketstown,  with  tho  exception  of  two  to 
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Tullow  and  Pubbledrum. 
Pop.  about  6,000. 

St.  Mullin’s  . . Pop.  6,452. 

Ullard  . . Pop.  2,139. 

Balrothery  . . Pop.  5,078. 

Rev.  Thomas  Nolan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  J.  Kavanagh,  p.  p. 

John  Ferguson,  Esq. 

G.  A.  Hamilton,  Esq,  j.  p. 

The  parish  of  Tullow  contains 
a one  acres:  Pubbledrum,  3,725; 
Fenagh,  1,520;  and  Rufflen  935; 
all  plantation  measure. 

8,132  acres,  plantation  measure. 

5,412  acres,  Irish  plantation  mea- 

None.  In  the  parish  of  Tullow 
all  arable,  except  a small  portion  of 
pasture.  In  Pubbledrum  240  acres 
of  woodland;  and  of  bog  60  acres; 
and  in  that  part  of  Fenagh  100 
acres  of  bog.  Rufflen  all  arable. 

616  acres  public  common;  261 
acres  woodland;  and  3,479  acres 
arable;  3,479  pasture;  414  waste; 
and  912  acres  of  bog. 

As  nearly  as  I can  estimate  about 
200  acres  of  woodland,  the  greater 
part  in  my  own  demesne ; and  not 
more  than  50  of  waste  or  bog : the 
arable  and  pasture  are  so  much  in- 
t ermingled,  and  vary  so  considerably, 
that  1 think  no  average  estimate 
can  be  made  of  their  proportions. 

In  the  count  ry , average  rent  £ 1 15s. 
per  acre;  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tullow  some  land  sets 
at  £3  or  £4  an  acre. 

About  £1  5s.  per  acre. 

From  17«.  per  acre  to  £1  7s.,  or 
£1  2s.  on  the  average. 

About  £1  15s.  British  for  arable 
and  pasture  land  per  Irish  acre,  ex- 
cept for  town  parks,  which,  of 
course,  from  their  extraneous  ad- 
vantages, should  not  enter  into  the 
calculations  of  average. 

Not  generally. 

Con  acre  system  does  prevail  here. 

If  by  the  con  acre  is  meant  land 
hired  for  one  season,  as  for  a crop 
of  potatoes,  it  does  prevail  to  a con- 
siderable extent. 

The  con  acre  system  does  not  pre- 
vail, except  for  potato-land. 

From  £4  to  £10  an  acre. 

£8  and  £6  the  highest  and  lowest 

Ground  without  manure  is  some- 
times set  at  £6  per  acre ; but  more 
frequently  and  generally  as  much  as 

From  £8  8s.  per  acre  downwards 
for  potato-land  : frequently  where 
the  con  acre  tenant  provides  manure 
and  labour  no  rent  is  charged. 

at  £10  to  £12  per  acre,  according  to  the  quantity  and  cpiality  of  the  manure.  | 

The  con  acre  crop  is  not  generally 

oblige  the  poor  to  hazard  this  un- 
profitable specidation. 

Tis  hardly  a remunerating  crop  ;v 
but  necessity  binds  the  poor  man  to 
the  con  acre,  in  expectation  of 
giving  labour  in  lieu  of  rent ; no  ex- 
r considerations  than  of  actual  value. 

I think  it  is  generally  considered 
so,  particularly  where  the  labourer  | 
who  plants  it  is  not  in  constant  cm-  ! 
ployment:  he  has  value  for  the  rent 

I think  not;  here,  where  it  ex- 
tends only  to  potato  land,  it  is  rather  the 
necessities  oi'  the  poor,  the  opportunity  of 

tie*  means  of  purcliasmg  potatoes  for  their 

cessive  rents  given  from  othe 

1 trouble  and  time,  which  in  many  cases  would  have  been  unemployed 

had  he  not  taken  the  ground : 1 know  of  no  other  value  given  than  rent. 

To  a great  extent;  and  of  the  1 
many  who  are  ejected  some  fall  into 
the  rank  of  labourers  and  beggars,. ; 
others  throw  themselves  into  the 
neighbouringtowns,  and  open  public 
houses  to  the  great  injury  of  public 
morals. 

About  three  instances;  and  the 
dispossessed  tenants  received  a small 
portion  of  their  former  farm,  with  a 

The  desire  of  the  landlords  is  to 
throw  the  small  farms  into  large 
ones ; but  I have  not  heard  of  any 
tenant  being  dispossessed  for  the 
purpose : for  some  years  there  has 

It  has  not.  prevailed  to  any  extent- 
in  this  parish. 

| not  been  any  subdivision  of  the  ground ; nor  do  I know  of 
any  case  of  small  holdings  being  consolidated. 

About  10  or  12,  mostly  labourers. 

About  10  emigrants,  all  labourers 

I cannot  say  exactly,  but  they  have 
been  very  few,  perhaps  eight  or  10. 

I am  not  aware  of  there  having 
been  more  than  five  or  six  emigrants 
during  the  last  three  years. 

To  British  America;  some  to  the 
United  States. 

To  America. 

The  United  States  and  Canada. 

— 

They  received  no  assistance. 

They  received  no  assistance,  ex- 
cept from  their  own  near  friends. 

They  have  not  received  any. 

Three  resident;  five  residing  iu 
England ; the  remainder  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland, 

All  absentee,  and  reside  at  Borris, 
Courtown,  Abbeyleix,  and  Dublin. 

Mr.  Kavanagh  of  Borris  is  the 
principal  proprietor,  and  resides  at- 
Borris  House ; Lord  Courtown  is  the 
next,  proprietor,  and  resides  in  the 
county  of  Wexford. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  is  pro- 
prietor of  about  700  acres : his  Lord- 
ship  has,  however,  a most  excellent 
agent,  Mr.  Robert  Franks,  who  is 
extremely  attentive  to  the  interests 
rats  among  his  tenantry.  About  550 
lent. 

ot  the  tenantry,  and  his  lordship  is  most  liberal  in  holding  out  encouragement  to  improvenu 
acres  belong  to  proprietors  who  reside  in  other  parts  of  Ireland;  the  other  proprietors  are  resii 

From  10  to  100  acres,  held  gene- 
rally under  the  head  landlords. 

About  20  acres,  generally  held  by 
the  tenant  in  occupation  from  the 
head  landlord.  Some  five  or  six  de- 
rive from  middle-men. 

From  five  to  100  acres;  the  ma- 
jority, or  more  than  the  average,  are 
of  20  or  30  acres.  All  held  from  the 
head  landlord. 

There  are  270  landholders  in  the 
parish,  which  number  in  5.412  acres 

each ; of  these,  however,  there  are 
but  12  who  occupy  more  than  100 
acres  each,  and  but  30  who  occupy 
between  20  acres  and  100  acres 

1 each;  the  average,  therefore,  among  the  remainder  would  be  smaller. 

]2  men  at  lOrf.  a-day,  of 
winch  Id.  is  stopped  each  day  for 
present  payment. 

About  64  labourers  employed  on 
the  public  roads  part  of  the  summer ; 
these  generally  have  a cabin  and 
bit  of  land  from  their  employer,  who 
stops  their  wages  to  pay  himself 
his  rent. 

About  40,  principally  in  breaking 
stones,  and  for  about  six  months  in 
the  year:  I have  introduced  the 
practice  of  breaking  stones  for  the 
public  roads  as  much  as  possible, 
affording  as  it  does,  in  my  opinion, 
a better  and  ultimately  a cheaper 
material  for  the  roads,  and  at  the 

1 same  time  a greater  quantity  of  employment  for  the  people. 
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Balrothery  . Pop.  5,078. 

Donabate  . Pop.  386. 

Donabate  and  Portrahan. 
Pop.  1,181. 

Naul  . „ Pop.  750. 

Mr.  TV.  Locke,  Cotton-spinner. 

Rev.  William  Hamilton. 

Rev.  Phil.  Brady,  p.p. 

Anthony  S.  Hussey,  EsqT^ 

I am  a cotton-spinner  and  manu- 
facturer, and  only  residing  in  this 
town  (Balbriggan)  for  about  15 
months,  and  am  not  therefore  able 
to  reply  to  this  query. 

Parish  of  Donabate  contains  about 
1,200  plantation  acres;  Portrane, 
which  is  a union  to  Donabate,  con- 
tains 900  plantation  acres. 

In  these  parishes  there  are 
2,034  a.  3 k.  34e.  plantation  mea- 
sure, 3,296a.  In.  9p.  statute  mea- 

£«. 40  “ * ”,um  °f  “» wS 

I cannot  answer. 

There  is  no  common  in  either 
parish. 

We  have  no  public  common;  no 
waste  or  bog  here. 

No  public  common ; about  IwT 

th  r«  of  the  parish  pasture,  and  two- 
thirds  arable ; no  waste  or  bog. 

I cannot  answer. 

The  average  rent  is  £2. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and 
pasture  land  is  from  £1  10s.  to  £2 

About  £1  10s.  for  arable,  ami  £2 
Irish  acre  paStUre’  °ld  mcasure- 

But  very  partially. 

The  con  acre  system  does  prevail 
in  these  parishes. 

oltydoes,  but  mostly  fot  potatoes. 

The  highest  is  £10. 

The  highest  paid  is  £8,  the  lowest 
£6. 

The  highest  about  £8  8s.  and  the 
lowest  about  £6;  but  in  the  latter 
case  the  land  is  indifferent. 

The  con  acre  I consider  not  re- 
munerating, the  price  is  too  high. 

The  con  acre  crop  was  not  a re- 
munerating crop  these  two  last  years, 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  pota- 
toes : there  are  not  excessive  rents 
given  for  con  acre  ground  for  any 
other  consideration  than  of  actual 

Frequently  in  favourable  seasons 
it  is  a remunerating  crop,  but  a 
labourer  would  give  or  promise  any 
rent,  sooner  than  be  without  potato 
land;  it  being  the  only  or  principal 
means  of  support  in  the  dead  time 
of  the  year. 

None  has  happened,  in  my  opi- 

The  system  of  throwing  small  farms  ■ 
into  large  ones  has  not  taken  place 
in  this  parish. 

Two  cases  where  farms  have  been 
enlarged  by  ejecting  old  tenants 
who  Have  left  the  parish. 

I am  of  opinion  not  more  than 

Only  one  young  man,  the  son  of 
a farmer,  emigrated  during  the  last 
three  years. 

None. 

To  America. 

He  is  gone  to  the  United  States. 

— 

None. 

He  did  not  receive  any  assistance 
for  the  purpose  of  emigration. 

I cannot  answer. 

There  is  only  one  landed  pro- 
prietor, Lord  Kimleston,  absent, 
and  he  resides  in  France. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  resi- 
dent, with  one  exception ; this  gen- 
tleman does  not  live  in  Ireland. 

One  resident  proprietor  of  about 
one-fifth  of  the  parish ; the  remain- 
der absentees,  hut  resident  in  Ire- 
land, 

By  the  tenants  in  occupation. 

The  extent  of  the  farms  in  this 
parish  is  from  200  to  300  acres. 
They  are  generally  held  by  the 
tenant  in  occupation  from  the  head 
landlords. 

About  eight  persons  hold land  from 
50  acres  to  100  and  upwards,  14 
farmers  holding  from  20  to  50  acres, 
eight  farmers  from  10  to  20  acres, 
and  25  farmers  from  one  to  10  acres. 
All  mostly  held  by  tenant  in  occu- 
pation from  head  landlord. 

I know  of  none. 

Only  three  or  four  labourers  were 
employed,  and  that  but  a few  weeks ; 
they  are  paid  as  usual. 

Not  more  than  three  or  four  em- 
ployed in  roads;  mostly  paid  in 
provisions. 
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Portrahan  and  Donabate. 
Pop.  1,181. 

Lusk  (Town  Rush). 
Pop.  about  3,000. 

Union  of  Castleknock,  Clonsil- 
lagh,  and  Mulhuddart. 
Pop.  5,665. 

Mulhuddart  . . Pop.  471. 

George  Evans,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  John  Gough,  v.  v. 

Rev.  George  O'Connor. 

Wm.  Thompson,  Esq.  j.  p. 

*7o14a.  3k.  6f.  plantation ; 4,882*. 
Ob,  39r.  statute. 

I have  delayed  sending  forward 
these  sheets  in  hope  of  collecting 
accurate  information  on  this  and 
the  following  question,  and  I still 
expect  this  information,  hut  am  un- 
certain when  I may  receive  it. 

Castleknock  6,627,  Mulhuddart 
3667f,  Clonsillagh  2,943J — total 
13,238J  statute  acres. 

No  public  common,  waste,  or  bog. 

There  is  nothing  which  deserves 
the  name  of  public  common ; there 
are  perhaps  150  acres  of  waste  sand 
hills ; land  mostly  arable. 

There  is  no  public  common,  wood- 
land, waste,  or  bog;  it  is  wholly 
arable. 

Public  common,  none ; actual  wood- 
land, none ; and  plantation  not  ex- 
ceeding probably  30  or  40  acres: 
the  greater  part  under  pasture  in 
general  good ; no  bog. 

~£1  15s.  per  plantation  acre,  which 
is  the  acre  referred  to  in  these  an- 
swers being  in  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  eigLt  to  five  to  the  statute 
acre. 

Average  rent  about  £2  12s.  Gel. 

Rent  varies  from  £2  10s.  to  £8 
and  £10,  in  proportion  to  distance 
from  town,  inversely. 

£2  2 s. 

In  some  degree. 

Con  acres  for  potatoes  are  general. 

Not  at  all. 

No. 

From  £5  to  £8. 

From  £5  to  £8  per  acre. 

There  may  be  some;  rent  £8  per 
Irish  acre  generally. 

Not,  generally  speaking,  a remu- 
nerating crop. 

I think  it  is:  employment  being 
scarce,  comfortable  and  industrious 
labourers,  with  sons  able  to  assist 
them,  give  higher  rents  than  they 
would  if  constantly  employed,  and 
sell  part  of  the  potato  crop. 

If  the  crop  of  potatoes  succeeds  it 
is  a great  advantage  to  a poor  man 
having  a family ; if  he  has  manure, 
he  gets  his  crop  free. 

The  farms  having  for  a length  of 
time  been  large,  the  system  of  fur- 
ther consolidation  has  not  been  put 
much  into  operation. 

No  such  instance. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  has  taken 
place  here. 

I have  not  heard  of  any,  the  farms 
being  generally  large. 

One,  a farmer’s  son. 

Three  or  four  in  that  tune. 

None  to  any  amount  worthy  of 
record. 

I believe  very  few,  if  any. 

United  States. 

To  the  United  States  of  America : 
many  young  men  go  to  Liverpool,  ai 
the  world ; some  of  them  return,  oth 

ad  sail  thence  to  various  parts  of 
ers  settle  in  Liverpool,  &c. 

— 

None. ; 

Not  any. 

Chiefly  resident,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  proprietor. 

Rush  House,  in  this  parish,  is  the 
residence  of  Sir  Wm.  Palmer,  Bart., 
proprietor  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
parish ; Lord  Howth,  resident  at 
Howth  Castle,  lias  property  in  the 
parish ; Abel  Ong,  Esq.,  proprietor 
of  200  acres,  lives  near  Coolock. 

Several  of  the  landed  proprietors 
reside ; and  where  they  do  uot,  the 
loss  is  less  felt  than  at  a greater  dis- 
tance from  Dublin,  as  the  leases  are 
generally  long  so  as  to  allow  of  im- 
provements. 

Mostly  absentee  in  Ireland;  I 
know  of  no  resident  proprietor  but 
at  Hollywood ; Mr.  Hamilton,  of 
Sheepliill,  resides,  but  is  in  another 
part  of  Castleknock  parish. 

Farms  large ; no  middle-men ; in 
these  parishes  there  arc  eight  thrasli- 
mg  machines,  a windmill  audwater- 
tiuemill  for  grinding  corn. 

The  holdings  are  generally  small, 
not  more  than  four  persons  holding 
move  than  50  acres,  the  remainder  | 
down  to  one  acre  or  less.  They  ge- 
nerally are  held  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

As  is  usual  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
city,  farms  vary  to  a great  extent. 
They  also  vary  very  much  as  to 
tenure,  changing  hands  very  fre- 
quently. 

From  20  to  100  acres,  some  more, 
and  many  of  them  held  from  middle- 
men, particularly  on  the  estate  of 
Sir  J.  C.  Coglrill. 

Public  roads  made  by  present- 
ments, the  accounts  of  which,  with 
the  number  of  men  employed,  are 
lodged  with  the  secretary  of  the 
grand  jury. 

The  roads  repaired  have  been  done 
by  presentment;  the  farmer  having 
the  work  does  it  generally  by  him- 
self and  a servant-boy  or  son. 

A part  of  the  Navan  turnpike  road 
runs  through  this  parish,  on  which 
from  15  to  20  men  are  employed; 
they  are  paid  by  gentlemen,  mem- 
bers of  the  board : I cannot  ascer- 
tain the  number  employed  on  the 
presented  roads  of  every  description. 

I can’t  say ; they  are  not  very  con- 
siderable : as  far  as  1 know  they  are 
paid  in  money  weekly. 
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Chapelizod,  Palmerstown,  and 
Ballyfermot  . . Pop.  1,912. 

Clontarf  . . . Pop.  3,323. 

Clontarf  and  Raheny. 
Pop.  4,003. 

Clontarf,  and  seven  others 
Pop.  10,250. 

Rev.  J.  Lawson. 

Rev.  William  Handcoc/c. 

John  Barlow,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  William  Walsh,  it.  c.  c. 

Statute  Acres. 

Chapelizod  ....  333  0 0 
Ballyfermot ....  709  3 0 
Palmerstown  ...  876  0 30 

The  parish  of  Clontarf  is  one 
townland,  and  contains  642  a.  3 k. 
35  p.  grass. 

In  Clontarf,  642;  in  Raheny, 552, 
plantation  acres. 

Caitiiot  answer  this  (jiiery  pte™!, . 
th.  extent  rf  th,  unim  » 

“ “ *“S.  horn  t„„ 

and  a halt  to  two  m breadth. 

296  acres  in  the  Phoenix  Park ; 
18  a.  3r.  13 1>.  canal,  roods,  and 
waste,''.! Ballyfermot;  29  a.  Or.  7p. 
river,  roads,  and  waste,  in  Palmers- 
town: all  belong  to  Chapelizod 

Referring  to  the  composition  book, 
I find  that  there  are  15  a.  3 n.  de- 
ducted for  roads  and  waste. 

Clontarf,  about  100  acres  under 
tillage,  the  remainder  pasture;  in 
Raheny,  about  300  under  tillage, 

at  Santry : I do  not 

No  public  common,  waste,  or  boe- 
a great  part  of  the  union  is  covered 
with  trees,  m consequence  of  tl,e 
many  private  seats  and  suburban 
'■"“i  th. 

Charlemont  s,  at  Merino,  near  Dab. 
lin;  and  Sir  Compton  Domville’s 
know  how  much  woodland  in  either. 

Kents  vary  from  £4  to  £6  per  acre,  ; 
on  each  description  of  land,  accord-  I 
ing  to  the  quality. 

It  appears,  from  the  Commissioners’ 
return  in  composition  book,  that 
they  have  given  the  average  value 
at  £10  per  acre. 

For  agricultural  purposes,  gene- 
rally: in  Clontarf  parish,  I consider 
the  land  worth  about  £5  per  acre ; 
in  Raheny,  £4. 

The  average  rent,  as  far  as  I can 
ascertain,  is  about  £3  10s.  per  acre. 

No. 

It  does ; but  not  to  a very  great 

Not  in  either  parish. 

mansions  and  villas, 

It  is  by  no  means  prevalent, owing 
to  the  circumstances  of  this  parish— 
its  contiguity  to  Dublin,  the  many 
the  large  pasture  and  hay  farms,  &c. 

The  highest,  £8  ; the  lowest,  £7 
per  acre. 

£6  10s.  and  £5. 

1 believe  not. 

It  cannot  be  called  remunerating; 
the  system,  wherever  carried  on,  is 
superinduced  by  a natural  desire,  at 
any  risk,  to  secure  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life. 

Few  farms  have  been  united  in 
these  parishes;  in' the  few  instances 
in  which  this  has  taken  place,  tire 
dispossessed  tenants  have  taken 
lands  elsewhere,  or  betaken  them- 
selves to  some  other  sort  of  trading. 

The  system  has  not  hitherto  been 
practised  in  this  parish. 

This  system  does  not  exist  in 
either  parish. 

There  has  not  been,  within  my 
recollection,  any  consolidation  of 
farms,  in  the  sense  of  the  query. 

I cannot  learn  that  there  has  been 
any  emigration  of  any  consequence 
out  of  these  parishes  during  the  last 
three  years ; five  or  six  young  men 
have  lately  gone  abroad. 

I know  of  none. 

But  one  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, and  a day  labourer  in  my 
employment. 

1 should  conjecture  about  30  in 
each  year,  principally  labourers, 
with  a few  mechanics. 

To  Portugal,  in  Don  Pedro's  service. 

— 

About  12  in  each  year  lo  the  Co- 
1 Ionics  and  North  America,  the  re- 
mainder to  England,  &c. 

No  assistance  from  the  parishes. 

A pensioner,  who  received  an  allow- 
ance or  sum  of  money  for  his  pen- 
sion, when  about  to  emigrate,  went 
to  New  South  Wales. 

I never  heard  of  any  emigrant 
from  this  parish  receiving  any  as- 
sistance : they  generally  contrive  to 
earn  their  passage-money  before 
they  set  out;  and  I believe  they 
have  very  little  besides. 

In  general  Absentee,  but  reside  in 
Ireland,  with  the  exception  of 
Lords  Palmerston  and  Lansdowne, 
two  great  proprietors,  who  live  in 
England. 

The  proprietor  of  the  parish,  who 

All  the  land  in  Clontarf  is  the 
property  of  Mr.  Vernon,  a minor; 
lie  will  be  of  ago  in  January  next, 
1 and  has  resided  for  some  time  at 
I Clontarf:  the  greater  part  of  Ra- 
heny parish  belongs  to  Lord  Howtli, 
who  generally  resides  at  Howth. 

Some  are  resident,  and  many  others 
absentees ; the  latter  generally  live 
out  of  Ireland:  they  scarcely,  u 
ever,  contribute  to  any  religious  or 
public  institution  iu  the  parish. 

The  farms  vary  from  10  to  140 
acres.  In  general  held  under  the 
head  landlord. 

They  vary  from  five  acres  to  40, 
and  are  held  from  the  head  landlord. 

In  Clontarf,  from  20  to  40  acres ; 
in  Raheny,  about  24.  Held  in  ge- 
neral from  the  head  landlord. 

From  30  to  150  acres:  there  are 
few  farms  under  50  acres.  They  are, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  held  from 
the  head  landlord. 

From  six  to  10  labourers  are  em- 
ployed upon  the  public  roads,  at 
from  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  day,  paid 
weekly. 

In  Clontarf,  on  an  average  of  the 
year,  about  four;  in  Raheny,  the 

Between  40  and  50 ; they  arc,  1 
believe,  all  paid  in  money. 
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LEINSTER — County  Dublin — Barony  Cooloek. 


Cooloek  . . Pop.  914. 

Howlh,  Kilbarrack,  and  Bal- 
doyle  . . Pop.. 3, 095. 

Howth  and  Baldoyle, 
Pop.  2,925. 

Malahide  . . Pop.  1,255. 

JJenry  Hutton,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Capt.  N.  K.  Furnace,  J.  r. 

Bev.  James  Young,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Francis  Chamley. 

1,044  plantation  acres. 

About  2,1 50  acres,  plantation,  paid 
church  cess:  not  known  by  the  enu- 
merators under  the  Population  Re- 

Said  to  be  about  2,150  acres: 
plantation  not  accurately  described 
in  the  enumerator’s  measurement. 

661  acres,  plantation  measure. 

There  is  neither  common,  waste, 
or  bo"  land  in  the  parish,  nor  wood- 
land, except  shrubberies  and  gar- 
dens; the  remainder  is  under  til- 
lage and  meadow. 

No  public  common;  a very  small 
proportion  in  shrubberies;  about 
two-thirds  arable ; and  no  waste  or 
bog. 

No  waste,  common,  or  bog;  the 
land  for  the  most  part  arable.  . 

About  11  acres  of  sandbanks. 

Arable  from  £3  to  £5  per  Irish 
acre,  pasture  the  same. 

From  £3  to  £4  per  acre,  and  in 
many  farms  about  Baldoyle  and 
parts  of  Kilbarrack£5  per  acre ; very 
little  diminution  since  the  war 

From  £3,  £4  to  £5  per  acre. 

From  £4  4s.  to  £6  6s.  the  late 
settings. 

Not  to  any  extent. 

No. 

No. 

No;  in  some  few  instances  ground 
is  given  for  a potato  crop  merely  for 
the  manure. 

From  £3  to  £4  per  acre,  manuring 
it  themselves. 

From  £3  to  £4  per  acre,  manuring 
it  themselves. 

Never  more  than  the  occupier’s 

It  is  generally  aremunerating  crop, 
as  the  poor  man  plants  his  potatoes 
late,  which  of  late  years  have  suc- 
ceeded in  consequence  of  the  sea- 
sons ; the  owner  of  the  ground  in- 
sisting upon  itsbeing  fairly  manured, 
which  is  an  advant  age  to  both  parties. 

The  con  acre  is  generally  a remu- 
nerating crop,  the  people  labouring 
the  ground  with  great  care  and  at- 
tention. 

I am  not  aware  that  the  system 
has  taken  place  at  all  in  this  parish. 

I am  not  aware  of  such  a circum-  1 
stance  having  taken  place  in  the 
uriited  parishes. 

Not  practised  in  this  parish. 

It  has  not  taken  place. 

No  emigration. 

One  family  in  1830,  of  the  sea- 
faring class  only. 

“ 

To  British  America. 

None. 

Sir  Compton  Domville,  the  most 
considerable  landed  proprietor,  re- 
sides at  Santry,  which  adjoins  this 
parish ; Lord  Maryborough,  another 
proprietor,  is  an  absentee. 

The  Earl  of  Howth  principally 
resides  at  Howth ; the  corporation 
of  Dublin  are  the  landlords  of  Bal- 
doyle ; Mr.  Hutton  holds  under 
them,  and  resides  in  the'adjoining 
parish  (Cooloek). 

Lord  Howth  generally  resides  at 
Howth ; the  corporation  of  Dublin 
are  the  landlords  of  Baldoyle;  Mr. 
Hutton,  of  Cooloek  parish,  the  im- 
mediate landlord. 

The  landlord  constantly  resident. 

From  20  to  40  acres ; and  generally 
held  from  a head  or  sub  landlord. 

In  the  parish  of  Howth  from  the 
head  landlord;  in  Baldoyle  from 
the  tenant  of  the  corporation,  Mr. 
Hutton.  In  both  parishes  from  two 
to  50  acres,  and  one  farm  from  Lord 
Howth,  about  150  acres, held  by  Mr. 
Frizell. 

From  two  acres  to  40.  Generally 
held  from  Lord  Howth  and  Mr. 
Hutton;  one  farm  held  by  Mr. 
Frizell  from  Lord  Howth,  about 
150  acres. 

The  small  farms  from  three  to  1 0 
acres,  the  large  ones  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  gentry,  from  20  to  40 
acres;  the  occupying  tenants  in 
almost  every  instance  deriving  im- 
mediately from  the  head  landlord. 

I cannot  say  the  number,  hut  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  very  small; 
stone-breakers  receive  10c/.  per  ton, 
others  8*.  per  week. 

10  constantly  employed  on  the 
Howth  roads,  22  occasionally  during 
the  winter,  at  9s.  3d.  per  week;  13 
employed  on  the  public  roads  about 
Baldoyle  parish  occasionally,  wages 
from  8s.  to  9s.  3d. 

At  Howth  10  men  are  constantly 
employed,  22  occasionally  during 
the  winter,  at  about  9s. 

Four  on  ■ the  cross  roads ; paid 
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LEINSTER — County  Dublin — Baronies  Coolock,  Nethercross. 


Malahide  . . Pop.  1,255.* 

Malahide  . . Pop.  1,255. 

Raheny  . . Pop.  608. 

Union  of  Swords.  .Pop.  4,833 

I.  E.  Batty,  Esq.  J.  p. 

A.  Semple,  Esq.  j.p. 

Rev.  Em  Davis. 

Rev.  T.  Howard. 

About  660,  plantation. 

About  660  acres,  plantation  mea- 

554  Irish  plantation  acres. 

About  8,7 00  plantation  acres. 

All  arable,  except  about  10  of 
sandbank;  no  woodland, except  the 
ornamental  plantations  of  the  castle 
and  other  gentlemen’s  seats. 

I think  thore  are  about  10  acres 
of  waste  (mostly  sandbanks) ; there 
is  no  public  common  or  bog;  the 
remainder,  I should  say,  consists  of 
about  200  pasture  and  450  arable. 

The  land  is  all  arable  and  pasture ; 
no  waste  land ; there  is  some  wood- 
land about  the  gentlemen's  houses ; 
no  public  common  except  a few 
acres  on  the  seashore. 

No  woodland,  waste,  or  bog;  two” 
commons,  containing  about  60 

Late  lettings  about  £6  the  acre. 

The  rent  of  arable  and  pasture  is 
the  same ; old  takes  at  £2  2s. ; new 
ones,  from  £4  4s.  to  £6  6s. 

The  rent  varies  from  £4  to  £5  per 
Irish  acre,  or  less  where  the  land  is 
exhausted. 

I believe  it  to  be  about  £2  5® 

No,  except  in  the  instance  of  po- 
tato land,  and  then  not  more  than 
a few  perches  to  each  who  have 
manure  to  spread  thereon ; the  rent 
generally  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  the 
perch,  plantation  measure,  for  which 
the  ground  is  ploughed  and  pre- 
pared for  receiving  the  seed  some- 
times given  for  the  con  acre. 

The  con  acre  system  does  not  pre- 
vail here. 

I do  not  think  there  is  any  land 
in  the  parish  set  as  con  acre  land ; 
but  land  is  frequently  given  out  to 
plant  potatoes,  at  4 d.  per  potato 

Yes. 

When  such  occurs,(whicli  is  very 
seldom)  the  farmer  charges  the  rent 
he  himself  pays,  the  manure  being 
his  sole  profit. 

which  is  equal  to  £5  6s.  8rf.  per 
acre ; the  tenant  manures  the  land, 
and  does  everything,  besides  paying 
that  rent. 

The  rent  for  con  acres  is  usually 
from  £6  6s.  to  £8  8s. ; and  on  in- 
ferior land,  ground  is  sometimes 
given  for  a potato  crop  merely  for 
manure. 

The  crop  generally  a remunerating 
one,  except  in  case  of  an  unfavour- 
able season : no  excessive  rents 
given  for  other  considerations. 

When  con  acre  occurs,  it  well  re- 
munerates the  cultivator : excessive 
rents  are  never  given,  nor  are  rents 
ever  given  for  any  other  considera- 
tion than  actual  value. 

At  the  present  times  the  con  acre  , 
crop  cannot  be  profitable,  as  the  i 
prices  of  corn  are  very  low  and  that  1 
of  labour  dear,  near  Dublin. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  so;  lam 
not  aware  of  excessive  rents  being 
given,  nor  of  higher  rent  than  that 
before  mentioned  being  demanded 
from  any  other  consideration  than 
actual  value. 

No  such  system  prevails  in  this 
parish  or  neighbourhood. 

No  such  system  has  taken  place 

I do  not  know  of  any  such  cases 
having  occurred. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  has  taken 
place  in  this  parish  to  my  know- 

Some  weavers  and  youngmen  went 
to  Manchester  or  other  manufactur- 
ing towns  to  look  for  employment, 
and  one  family  to  America,  where 
the  emigrant,  a seafaring  man,  had 
a son  settled. 

I believe  there  was  one  family  of 
labouring  people  emigrated,  and 

A few  may  have  emigrated,  hut  ] 
not  to  any  great  extent. 

I am  aware  of  but  one  family  hav- 
ing emigrated ; they  were  Protest- 
ants ; the  man  was  son  to  a respect- 
able person  holding  a small  farm. 

— 

To  Canada. 

1 A few  to  America,  and  some  to 
England. 

To  Canada. 

I believe  they  received,  and  cer- 
tainly asked  for,  no  assistance  what- 

No  assistance  has  been  received 
that  I know  of. 

They  received  no  assistance. 

Constant  residents. 

The  entire  parish  belongs  to  one 
proprietor,  who  is  constantly  re- 
sident. 

In  general  the  landed  proprietors 
are  resident,  except  in  part  of  the 
winter  season,  when  they  reside  in 
Dublin. 

The  majority  of  the  proprietors  of 
land  in  this  parish  are,  I believe, 
resident  in  Ireland,  and  many  re- 
side in  or  near  the  parish. 

The  lands  in  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes  are  very  highly 
cultivated;  small  farms  are  from 
one  to  10  acres;  all  above  are  in 
the  possession  of  resident  gentry 
or  substantial  fanners,  and  gene- 
rally held  by  occupying  tenants 
from  the  head  landlord. 

The  farms  here  vary  very  much  in 
size,  say  from  two  or  three  to  40 
acres.  They  are  generally  held  from 
the  head  landlord. 

The  farms  vary  in  extent  from  five 
acres  to  50 ; and  in  most  cases  they 
are  held  direct  under  the  head  land- 
lord. 

The  farms,  consideringtheirproxi- 
mity  to  Dublin,  are  generally  exten 
sive  ; I am  unable  to  state  the  ave- 
rage number  of  acres.  They  are,  I 
believe,  generally  held  by  tenants 
holding  directly  from  the  head 
landlord,  except  on  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin’s  lands. 

Cannot  answer  as  to  the  number ; 
but  believe  they  are  generally  paid 
7s.  6 d.  a-week, 

Labourers  on  the  roads  are  paid 
like  other  labourers. 

I 'suppose  about  12  or  15  ; they 
are  paid  by  the  trustees  of  the  turn- 
pike road  to  Howth ; I understand 
they  get  10s.  per  week. 

Roads  being  chiefly  mended  by 
presentment,  and  paid  for  by  over- 
seers ; I have  no  means  of  knowing 
the  number  of  people  employed,  or 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  paid. 

• These  answers  equally,  in  general,  apply  to  the  adjoining  parishes  of  rortmarnock  and  Kinsoaly,  where  ralcsjof  labour  are  similar. 
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Union  of  Swords  . Pop.  4,833. 

Swords  and  Malahide. 
Pop.  4,977. 

Finglass  . . Pop.  2,110. 

Finglass  . . Pop.  2,110. 

/.  Purcell,  Esq.  J . p. 

Rev.  J.  Carey,  v.  r. 

Rev.  Patrick  Montague,  p.  p. 

Rev.  James  Phelan. 

Aliout  8,700  acres,  plantation  mea- 
sure. 

I cannot  state  how  many  acres  in 
the  parish ; I am  sure  the  Protes- 
tant rector  is  able  to  tell. 

5,724  plantation  acres,  viz.  in 
Finglass  Proper,  including  Cruis- 
rath,  2,8784;  in  St.  Margaret’s  Char 
pelry,  1,4304 ; in  the  Ward  Cha- 
pelry,  831 ; and  in  the  Chapelry  of 
Artane,  584. 

No  woodland,  waste,  nor  bog; 
about  60  acres  of  common. 

There  is  no  public  common,  no 
woodland,  waste,  nor  bog,  in  the 

There  is  a very  small  common  of 
less  than  an  acre  at  St.  Margaret’s ; 
no  bog  nor  woodland ; of  valueless 
or  untitheableland,  including  roads, 
there  are  about  153  acres,  viz.  in 
Finglass  Proper  87,  St.  Margaret’s 
35,  Ward  18,  and  Artane  13. 

Something  near  £2  5s.  per  Irish 

From  £1  10s.  to  £6  6s. 

The  average  rent,  so  far  as  I can 
ascertain,  is  nearly  £3  per  acre; 
there  does  not  appear  a difference 
of  rent  between  arable  and  pasture 

It  does. 

It  does  not. 

No ; the  farmer’s  own  rent  is  too 
high  to  allow  him  to  make  much 
profit  by  letting  con  acres. 

From  £6  Cs.  to  £8  8s.,  seldom 

I believe  it  is  a remunerating  crop. 
I have  not  heard  of  excessive  rents. 

No  such  thing  in  this  parish. 

I cannot  find  that  the  system  has  ' 
been  pursued  here. 

Only  one  family  has  emigrated. 

A few  emigrants. 

No  emigration  to  any  extent. 

Canada. 

To  America. 

— 

None. 

A majority  of  the  landed  proprie- 
tors reside  in  Ireland;  several  are 
resident  in  or  near  the  parish. 

Most  resident. 

They  are  absentee ; some  of  them 
reside  occasionally  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland. 

Of  the  landed  proprietors,  i.  e. 
those  possessed  of  the  fee,  or  of  en- 
tailed property,  it  may  be  said  that 
none  reside : three  proprietors  of 
Ireland,  some  immediately  contiguous 
lamilton,  &c. ; and  a few  reside  con- 
i quantity  of  land  is  unusually  large. 

very  small  estates  reside  here ; far  the  greater  part  reside  in  other  parts  of 
to  the  parish,  such  as  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Sir  C.  Domvillc,  Mr.  I 
stantly  in  England  or  other  countries : the  number  of  proprietors  for  such : 

I arms  are  mostly  held  from  head 
landlords,  and  are  rather  extensive, 
considering  the  proximity  to  Dub- 

The  average  extent  of  farms  may 
be  about  35  acres;  there  are  two 
holders  of  detached  farms,  each  of 
whom  holds  from  400  to  500  acres, 
and  10  of  100  acres  or  thereabouts. 
In  general,  the  occupiers  hold  not 
from  the  head  landlord. 

Overseers  of  roads  have  the  pay- 
ment of  persons  employed  : cannot 
say  how  paid. 

On  that  part  of  the  Ashbovrne  road 
within  the  bounds  of  the  parish 
about  20  men  are  employed  daily, 
and  to  keep  it  in  good  repair  many- 
more  would  be  required,  some  of 
them  get  Is.  a-day,  others  are  at  task- 
work, such  as  quarry  ing,  &c.  : of  the 
cross  roads  all  I can  say  is,  that  in 
this  parish  they  are  very  bad. 
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Newcastle  . . Pop.  1,098. 

Rathfarnham  . . Pop.  4,533. 

Kilmactalway,  Lucan, 
Palmerstown,  and  Clondalkin. 
Pop.  6,635. 

llath('arnham,Tallaght,Crumlin 

Cvough,  and  Whitechureh  ’ 
Pop.  13,098.  { 

The  Very  Rev.  Archdeacon 
Langrishe. 

Rev.  Henry  M‘Lean. 

James  John  Bagotl,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Lawrence  Roche,  p.  p 

2,616  acres,  Irish  plantation  mea- 

This  parish  contains  2,760  statute 
acres ; plantation  measurement, 
1,704:  this  includes  roads,  strand, 
&c. 

There  are  in  the  five  parishes  as 
reported  by  the  collectors,  kc 
16,190  acres.  ’’ 

There  is  no  common  now,  it  having 
lately  been  enclosed;  neither  is 
there  any  woodland,  or  hog,  or  waste ; 
it  is  all  arable  or  grass  ground. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland, 
except  what  is  contained  in  the  de- 
mesnes of  a few  gentlemen  in  the 
parish;  the  arable,  pasture,  and 
meadow  nearly  equally  divided ; no 
waste  or  bog. 

Most  of  the  commons  have  been 
divided  by  Acts  of  Parliament ; no 
bogs  remain;  perhaps  one-sixth  is 
under  tillage,  in  general  badly 
worked  with  the  plough ; many  plots 
in  various  parts  are  overwrought  for 
potatoes,  being  under  that  crop  every 
year  for  a long  series  of  years. 

There  is  no  common  at  present  ■ 

gSBgl 

Ilomabren.i.orTallaght,  is  limited  byrnoim- 
tain  and  bog.  which  extends  21  miles,  the 
property  or  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

From  £2  to  £2  10s.  per  acre. 

From  £8  to  £10  an  acre. 

The  rent  is  very  variable ; four  or 
five  miles  from  Dublin,  on  the  south 
side,  £2  10s.  per  acre,  Irish,  may 
probably  be  near  the  average  rent  ' 
required  for  new  takes. 

Between  £3  and  £4. 

Very  few  con  acres  set,  if  any. 

No. 

The  con  acre  system  is  so  little 
practised  here  that  the  price  in 
these  parishes  is  accidental. 

It  docs  not. 

I cannot  tell. 

I cannot  tell. 

The  con  acre  system  is  not  known.. 

It  does  not  prevail  in  this  parish. 

No  such  thing  has  taken  place  in 
this  parish. 

The  alteration  of  the  size  of  farms 
has  not  been  very  perceptible  on 
the  whole : small  farms  are  latterly 
increased  in  number,  former  tenants 
bein'?  reduced  in  circumstances  are 

Nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  done 
here  these  27  years  past  to  my  re- 
collection : the  ground  here  is  gene- 
rally occupied  by  gentlemen  and 
Dublin  merchants,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered rather  pleasure  grounds  than 

often  permitted  to  remain  on  a lesser  quantity  of  land ; very 
few  indeed  hold  direct  from  the  lord  of  the  soil. 

I don’t  think  there  has  been  any 
emigration. 

I know  of  but  one  family  of  a mo- 
ther and  two  children  who  left  this 
about  two  months  ago,  and  went  to 
America. 

The  inhabitants  are  in  general 
new  settlers  ; very  few  now  resident 
were  born  in  these  parishes. 

Cannot  tell  the  number ; the  pa- 
per and  woollen  tradespeople  gene- 

— 

To  America,  and  some  to  Eng- 

None. 

I have  not  heard  of  any  assistance 
for  emigrants  from  this  county. 

None  that  I could  hear  of. 

In  general  absentees,  but  resident 
in  Ireland : a good  part  of  the  pa- 
rish belongs  to  Morgan’s  charity. 

The  Marquis  of  Ely  is  an  absentee, 
but  his  castle  is  occupied  by  Charles 
Roper,  Esq.,  and  he  resides  in  the 
county  Fermanagh. 

Veiy  few  owners  in  fee  are  resi- 
dent; a very  large  proportion  of 
these  parishes  is  church  land. 

The  landlords  in  fee  are  all  ab- 
sentees almost  with  regard  to  the 
parish,  but  they  generally  reside  in 
Ireland. 

There  are  some  small  farms  set  by 
the  middle-men,  but  the  larger  farms 
are  held  from  the  landlord. 

From  20  to  25  acres  held  by  the 
tenant  under  the  lessor  under  the 
head  landlord. 

By  some  from  40  to  100  acres; 
and  held  from  middle-men,  with  very 
little  exception. 

There  were  44  men  employed  on 
the  public  roads  for  near  six  weeks 
Just  spring,  paid  by  county  cess. 

I should  suppose  about  25,  and 
they  have  been  paid  by  grand  jury 
presentments. 

The  county  treasurer’s  books  alone 
can  give  an  accurate  return ; there 
is  very  little  road  work  in  these 
parishes. 

From  eight  to  10  occasionally; 
they  are  paid  in  money : there  are 
many  stone-breakers  employed  on 

the  road,  who  are  paid  by  the  ton. 
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f Bray,  Old  Connaught,  and 

f Rathmichael  . Pop.  7,013. 

Kill,  Union  of  Monkstown. 
Pop.  11,120. 

Stillorgan  and  Kilmacud. 
Pop.  2,145. 

Ballymore  Eustace  and  Holly- 
wood . Pop.  3,107. 

Gen.  Sir  G.  Coclcbum,  j.  r. 

Henry  Cash,  Esq.  j.  r. 

Rev.  R.  Greene. 

Rev.  P.  Stafford,  p.  p. 

^Thcre  is  in  this  union  4,170  old 
Irish  acres,  five  being  equal  to  eight 
English : Rathmichael  has  been  dis- 
united, and  contains  1,670  acres; 
Bray  and  Old  Connaught,  2,500 

I cannot  say  the  number  of  acres 
under  the  Population  Return,  but, 
according  to  the  county  documents, 
there  are  2,030  plantation  acres. 

In  Stillorgan  about  400  acres, 
plantation  measure ; Kilmacud, 
about  160  : the  population  enume- 
rators have  calculated,  as  in  my 
parish,  a district,  lying  between  my 
church  and  my  glebe-house,  of  about 

Cannot  inform  you,  but  refer  you: 
to  the  collectors  of  the  barony  cess. 

Very  little  common,  and  only  at 
Bray  and  Loughlinstown  ; no  bog. 
This  parish  being  remarkable  for  the 
salubrity  ofthe  air, good  sea-bathing, 
goafs  whey,  and  beautiful  country, 
is  chiefly  inhabited  by  gentlemen, 
and  when  farmers  they  are  sub- 
stantial. But  the  town  of  Bray  and 
the  villages  always  collect  paupers ; 
the  rent,  as  the  late  M.  Mason  used 
to  say,  is  not  for  the  land,  hut  for  the 
sea  and  mountain  prospect  and  good 
air.  Arable  and  pasture  laud  are 
the  same.  I think  that,  out  of  the 

No  common ; no  woodland,  except 
ornamental ; the  land  all  arable  and 
pasture ; no  bog. 

All  the  land,  except  what  is  occu- 
pied in  three  villages  (including  say 
12  acres),  consists  of  small  demesnes 
to  villas,  on  an  average  containing 
15  acres  each,  and  are  in  the  high- 
est state  of  production ; about  one- 

lourtn  under  gardens  and  crops  of  potatoes,  com,  and  green 
| crops,  and  the  remaining  three-fourths  in  meadow  and  grass. 

From  £4  to  £10,  according  to  situ- 
ation with  reference  to  building; 
£5  5s.  for  land  and  pasture,  and 
upwards  for  building. 

From  £5  to  £8. 

From  10s.  to  £2  per  acre. 

4,170  acres  in  the  three  parishes,  3,000  acres  are  let  at  £4  an  acre,  or,  where  less,  has  been  fined  down ; and  this  rent  is  certainly  double  the  v-lue  nf  tl 
ground, consuknng  all  the  other  charge,  on  ,t:  mhav.no  bog,  and,,,,  little  mate,™  foro.t,  or  wood,,  but  a gnr.trMo'f 0^enlSta«™ 

I believe  not ; if  it  does  it  is  rare ; 
though  this  year  I know  one  in- 
stance : Mr.  Quin  let  about  20  acres 
to  poor  people  for  potatoes ; he 
dunged  the  ground  for  them,  and 
ploughed  it,  and  charges  them  £8 
an  acre,  which  I think  low;  the 
produce  will  be  worth  £18  or  £20. 
I never  heard  of  an  instance  before 
in  this  parish ; I give  my  own  la- 
bourers ground  and  ploughs  gratis, 

Not  generally. 

For  potatoes,  to  a very  insignifi- 
cant extent. 

Yes. 

Usual  rent  Id.  per  perch,  consisting 
of  21  feet  in  length  and  nine  in 
breadth,  the  tenant  manuring. 

I rom  £'7  to  £'10  per  acre  when 
manured  for  potatoes. 

but  they  find  manure. 

To  the  landlord  the  con  acre  crop 
is  [a  remunerating  one,  because  he 
runs  no  risk;  ho  gets  his  rent  before 
the  produce  leaves  the  land,  a high 
rent,  and  his  ground  manured. 

The  tenant  could  buy  his  potatoes 
much  cheaper. 

Some  years  it  is  and  some  years  it 
is  not : some  poor  may  be  induced 
to  give  very  high  rent  for  con  acres, 
to  ensure  themselves  employment.  * 

The  system  does  not  prevail  here  ; 
the  land  is  chiefly  villa  ground,  and 
in  hands  of  gentlemen  who  reside ; 

This  system  has  not  prevailed  in 
tliis  parish ; latterly  a few  instances  I 

No  farms  in  the  parish. 

None. 

there  are  1,000  acres  of  mountain 
(not  bad  land)  on  Shank-hill,  let  in 
small  tenements.  It  is  Bishop's  grou 
who  hold  from  30  to  60  acres  of  land 

what  has  become  of  the  tenants  who  have  left. 

:nd.  There  are  other  farmers,  but  of  an  opulent  class  for  Ireland,  and 
; and  some  have  80  acres,  or  more,  but  they  are  not  numerous. 

1 believe  none,  unless  some  indivi- 
duals entering  for  men  of  war,  or 
going  to  England  for  work,  can  be 
called  emigrants;  but  to  America 
or  Australia  none. 

I believe  very  few. 

About  six  young  men  each  year, 
tor  want  of  employment  at  home. 

America. 

— 

To  America. 

None  that  I have  heard  of. 

One  woman  and  three  cliildren,~to~ 
her  husband  in  Van  Dieman's  Laud, 
whose  passage  was  paid. 

Some  resident,  and  some  absentees 
T1  in  '“‘“d.  From  the  cir- 
t m more  ™.^m0"Iio"0,\it'ril1  bc  see" 

Sos"Zne?M£S,de  1 ,cse  ,hrw  l,a- 

SegfSSSSSSS. 

The  landlords  in  general  are  ab- 
sentees ; Miss  Byrne,  of  Cabintecly, 
an  owner  of  considerable  property, 
occasionally  resides  on  her  property. 

Lord  Carysfort,  a lunatic,  is  the 
proprietor  of  the  whole  of  Stillor- 
gau ; and  Mr.  Arabin,  a barrister, 
residing  in  Dublin,  of  the  greater 
part  ofKilmacud. 

Some  absent,  some  present. 

and  10  more  lmvin,,  ‘,av°  i'(,°’0?0  “-y«"  cue1'.  nnd  mostly  reside ; and  I think  I might  average  10  other  families  of  from  £2,000  to  £3,000  a- t ear 

(,  an  independence  of  at  least  £o00  a-ycar  each,  and  there  are  several  very  opulent  shopkeepers  in  Bray,  and  others  that  gain  n livelihood’ 

■answered  No.  29. 

Few  farms  exceed  100  acres;  from 
15  acres  upwards  is  the  extent  of 
farms,  generally  speaking,  and 
chiefly  held  from  the  head  landlord. 

From  10  to  100  acres,  few  more: 
occupied  by  tenants  generally  from 
the  head  landlord. 

countvfeW;  paid’  of  eourse>  by  the 
“unty  presentments. 

The  labourers  employed  on  the 
public  roads  have  been  paid  by  the  ; 
overseers,  who  settle  yearly  with  the 
secretary  to  the  grand  jury. 

The  roads  in  this  parish  do  not 
afford  labour  to  one  man  for  the  i 
year.  | 

Some  are  employed  on  the  public 
road  from  Blessington  to  Baltin- 
jlass ; few  other  roads ' kept  in 
repair. 
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Clondalkin  . . Pop.  2,993. 

Dalkey  and  Killiney. 
Pop.  1,902. 

Rathcoole  and  Calliaghstown. 
Pop.  1,945. 

Union  of  Carbery,  and  Parish 
of  Killreeny  . Pop.  8,928. 

Rev.  John  Reade,  ll.d. 

William  Hutchinson , Esq. 

Rev.  T.  Hayden. 

Rev.  Michael  Flanagan,  p.p. 

There  are  about  1;600  acres  in  the 
parish  of  Rathcoole,  exclusive  of 
common  (now  awarded  to  different 
proprietors  since  ISIS),  and  about 
600  acres  in  the  cliapelry  of  Cal- 
liaghstown. 

12,040  acres,  Irish  plantation"!??? 
sure,  subject  to  county  rates ; an,l 
87  acres  exempt  from  county  rates 
viz.,  Rehahkenbeg,  in  the  parish  of 
Carrick,  35  acres,  and  Caulfield,  in 
the  parish  of  Ballindremua,  52 

About  5,000  plantation  acres. 

No  common ; no  wood ; the  land 
generally  arable. 

An  extensive  common,  which  has 
been  enclosed  recently  by  the  poor 
labourers,  who  have  again  sold  parts 
of  it  to  gentlemen. 

town,  and  at  Slademore  Lodge 
ble  and  pasture  land ; no  waste 
of  arable  and  pasture  in  the 
compute  at  Irish  measure,  the  s 

About  600  acres,  of  Irish  measure, 
in  the  parish  of  Rathcoole  now ; 
not  a public  common  since  the  year 
| 1818;  no  woods,  except  in  Jolins- 
; there  are  about  1,500  acres  of  ara- 
i,  no  bog;  there  are  about  600  acres 
chapelry  of  Calliaghstown : this  I 
tatute  measure  being  much  greater. 

No  public  common ; about  150 
acres  of  woodland ; and,  as  nearly 
as  can  bo  ascertained,  1,200  acres 
low  or  bottom  land;  760  of  W- 
40  acres  of  waste  or  cut-away  bog’ 
which  might  be  reclaimed  with  little 
expense,  and  great  advantage  to  the 
occupiers. 

About  £3  per  acre. 

From  £5  5s.  to  £S  8s. 

As  the  arable  becomes  pasture,  and 
the  pasture  arable  alternately,  about 
every  fifth  or  sixth  year,  there  can  be 
no  difference  in  rents  from  the  va- 
riation (all  being  held  under  leases 
orpromises);  the  average  ront  seems 

to  be  about  £3  per  acre. 

There  are  few  farms  entirely  ara- 
ble ; in  general  there  is  a portion 
of  low  or  bottom  land  with  each 
farm,  which  is  let  at  the  average 
rent  of  £1  7s.  per  Irish  plantation 

It  does  not. 

Occasionally. 

Not  generally,  very  partially. 

Not  to  any  great  extent. 

I do  not  know. 

From  4 d.  to  5 d.  and  6 d.  per  perch, 
six  feet  ridge,  three  feet  furrow, 
or  £3  10s.  for  ditto,  or  oats,  ac 
the  highest  rent  which,  I think 
and  labour  for  one  crop,  in  lieu  ol 

I find,  from  £4  the  highest,  being 
either  for  hay  or  potato  land,  to  £3 
cording  to  the  quality  of  the  soil ; 
, the  poor  pay,  is  their  own  manure 
i rent  in  money. 

If  this  refers  to  com,  the  highest 
£7,  the  lowest  £3 ; if  to  meadow, 
the  highest  £6,  and  the  lowest 
£2  10s. ; if  to  potatoes,  the  highest 
£12  12s.,  the  lowest  £8. 

I do  not  know. 

The  only  advantage  the  poor  man 
derives  is  his ' free  labour  in  the 
evening,  which  he  devotes  to  plant- 
ing the  number  of  perches  he  takes. 

I believe  it  generally  is ; yet  I have 
known  exceptions  where  the  whole 
crops  have  been  left  in  lieu  of  the 
rent ; such  have  been  potato  crops : 

, I think  the  highest  rent  to  be  ge- 
nerally offered  for  the  advantage  of 
[ contiguity. 

If  corn  is  usually  a remunerating 
fJeiViii a 'ior  Ins  young  cattle,  it  increase 

pays^he  ground^ent  and  the  seed,  he”™ 
eiders  he  is  well  paid  ; it  meadow,  isin- 

who  takes  it  /if  potatoes,  generally  pays. 

,1  cannot  say. 

No  instance  whatever  of  such  a 
system  has  occurred  in  this  parish 
since  the  commencement  of  my  in- 
cumbency, 28  years  ago. 

Not  in  any  one  instance. 

None,  that  I have  heard. 

Several  blasters  and  stonecutters. 

One  carpenter  has  emigrated,  last 
year,  to  New  York;  eight  indus- 
trious labourers  have  emigrated 
this  year,  three  sisters  to  four  of 
ditto,  the  father  and  mother,  to  New 
and  one  carpenter  to  Savannah ; 1 6 

During  the  last  three  years  22 
persons  have  emigrated  from  tins 
parish. 

■ark ; one  gentleman  to  Quebec, 
in  all ; on  their  own  funds. 

— 

America. 

This  is  answered  in  the  above. 

| For  North  America,  three  men; 
New  York,  seven  of  whom  were  the 
; the  remaining  number  labourers. 

three  women  and  five  children  to  Canada ; the  others  to 
sons  of  industrious  and  respectable  farmers ; two  tradesmen 

Not  any. 

Nothing  that  I know  of,  except 
the  gentleman  who  was  assisted  by 
his  own  brother. 

They  have  not  received  any  as- 
sistance whatever. 

They  are  generally  resident. 

Absentee. 

The  landlords  are,  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin ; Robert  Latouche,  Esq., 
who  lives  in  the  county  of  Kildare ; 
Lord  Miltown,  who  lives  at  Rus- 
borough;  John  Kennedy,  who  lives 
Mercer’s  Charity,  who  live  in  and  a 
is  resident,  and  Captain  Probee,  whe 

Four  resident  proprietors,  two  of 
whom  occupy  the  entire  of  the'r 
estates,  five  in  England,  and  < 1 
different  parts  of  Ireland, 
in  the  parish  ; the  trustees  of 
bout  Dublin  ; Peter  Lock,  who 
i resides  in  England. 

I cannot  say. 

— 

There  is  one  farm  within  the  cha- 
pelry of  500  acres,  held  under  the 
of  the  old  common ; there  are  two 
rms  in  the  parish  of  Rathcoole : first, 
held  under  the  head  landlord ; fourth, 
arc  of  a minor  extent,  graduated  from 
the  head  landlord. 

Generally  of  considerable  extent, 
from  20  to  50  acres,  very  many  W, 
200,  and  some  300  acre  u u 
held  by  the  tenant  m occupation 
from  the  head  landlord ; I only  know 
of  one  exception. 

head  landlord;  these  500  are  composed  of  300  old  arable,  and  part 
farms  more,  of  140  acres,  held  under  ditto.  There  are  four  large  fa 
96  acres;  second,  72,  held  under  the  immediate  tenant ; third,  50,  ' 
300,  divided  into  two  farms,  held  under  the  Archbishop ; the  rest . 
30  acres  down  to  two  or  three  acres,  held  under  those  who  hold  from 

I know  not. 

These  labourers  must  be  divided 
into  two  classes ; those  who  are  em- 
ployed on  presentment  roads,  under 
the  grand  jury  (who  generally  con- 

Thera  ere  Iwo  cliffirmt  k»* ; j 

perintendence  of  tho  ’fu™{’lKj0  j“"bciie«, 
repaired  by  average, 

than  one  man  per  day  employ^ on  "S 
miles,  in  this  parish,  for  thclast  jea 

eoSyTatiuTo  Spcrduy  lor  00 W' 

at  104.  per  day. 

tract  with  any  fanner  who  has  a quarry)  ; these,  I believe,  are  hired  at  the  usual  pay  ot  Is.,  by  the 
contractor;  of  these,  I know  no  more  than  five.  The  next  class  are  those  who  are  employed  by 
Captain  Taylor,  on  the  great  turnpike  road  to  Naas ; of  these  I know  no  more  than  six  or  seven ; 
thiiy  are  paid  according  to  the  number  of  heaps  of  stones  broken,  1 d.,  I think,  per  heap,  of  half  a ton 
caiih;  10  heaps  are  considered  a good  day’s  work. 
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Bride’s  Church,  Caragh,  and 
Downings  . Pop.  2,800. 


Rev.  Donald  Grant. 


There  are  about  5,199  statute  a 
in  the  parishes. 


Union  of  Clane  . PoC  2,121.  Clane,  Killibegs,  Mainham,  I „ . 

1 and  Clonshambo  . Pop.  4,446.  Fe|ghcullen  . . Pop.  891. 


Rev.  Maurice  Kearney,  v.  p.  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Popham. 


About  1 0,000  Irish  acres  in  these 
united  parishes. 


auu  uivmeu  among  tne 

; — r—, — — — proprietors  of  the  adjoining  estates ; 

the  lands  oi  Clane  and^Rathcofley  are  mostly  arable ; Staplestown  ' 


rounded  north,  west,  and  south,  by  a large  extent  of  bog  of  several  thousand 
acres:  many  acres  of  the  outskirts  of  these  bogs  are  partly  reclaimed,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  of  the  adjoining  farm  are  surveyed,  and  let 
with  the  farm  for  the  advantage  of  the  landlord : no  woodland  here. 


Not  to  a great  extent. 


I am  informed  that  £4  10s.  has 
been  paid  for  con  acres ; the  lowest 
I cannot  exactly  state. 


The  con  acre  crop  is  not  in  general, 
I believe,  remunerating:  the  latter 
part  of  this  query  I cannot  answer. 


The  average  rent  through  these 
parishes  is  about  £1  5*.  per  acre; 
arable  and  pasture  pay  alike. 


The  con  acre  system  does  not 
prevail  to  any  great  extent;  the 
labourers  sow  their  potatoes  in  con 


Nearly  7,500  acres  plantation  ir 


The  common  was  all  enclosed 
within  the  last  ten  years ; about 
400  acres  of  bog;  the  remainder 
arable  and  pasture. 


The  rent  is  commonly  from  £4  to 
£8,  and  sometimes  up  to  £10  per 
annum;  hay  is  also  taken  in  con 
acres,  at  from  £3  to  £6  per  acre. 


This  system  has  not  taken  place 
to  any  extent. 


Farmers  of  small  holdings  take  oat 
land  at  from  £3  to  £6  per  acre ; 
the  only  profit  they  seem  to  look 
for  is  the  straw,  on  which  in  winter 
they  keep  horn  cattle,  and  the  use- 
ful employment  it  creates  for  their 
families  and  horses. 


The  plan  of  enlarging  farm 
acted  on  here,  except  ir  *- 


James  Forbes,  Esq. 


About  2,1 00  acres  plantation  mea- 
sure, which  pay  county  cess. 


Perhaps  20  acres  of  common;  no 
woodland;  about  2,100  acres  arable 
and  pasture,  and  large  tracts  of  bog, 
the  extent  of  which  I have  no  means 
of  ascertaining. 


Rent  of  arable  and  pasture  land, 
both  sorts  being  mostly  included  in 
the  same  farm,  may  probably  be 
rated  from  15s.  to  £2  per  acre. 


Not  extensively. 


h “4  *"  ta,n  To.  potatoes,  from  .loot  £5  to  £3 

£4to  £G,  manured  land  for  pota-  per  acre:  oats,  about  £2  10*  to  Cn 


*■  <>m  informed  it  is  seldom 
numerating  crop : it  affords  occu- 
pation to  persons  at  seasons  when 
employment  is  not  to  be  had. 


In  this  parish,  the  system  has  not 
taken  plac° 


; — — — - I acted  on  here,  except  in  two  cases  I taken  place. 

frL  ‘"„  < dAylmlir’  whera,ho  llas  '^possessed  one  Tom  Byrne,  and  added  a portion  of  a widow’s  lauds  to 
firm  ? L .!ar.in  5 and  ano.ther  instance,  where  he  added  the  lands  of  one  Andy  Murray  to  an  adioininv 


liS tW0  01  three  have  I AW  30  Pereons  have  emigrated 
left  the  parish.  ) to  the  United  States  within  these 

three  years;  one  farmer  with  his 


family  bringing  out  £150: 
rest  labourers,  some  with  from  £10 
to  £20  savings. 


cmbarked  for  Canada;  but, 
i believe,  both  were  lost  in  the  pas- 


They  received  no  assistance  that  I 


I am  not  aware  that  they  have 
sought  for,  or  received  any  assist- 
ance for  the  purpose  of  emigration. 


*°  'OP  acres  generally 


The  proprietors  with  one  excep- 
tion, are  absentees,  all  residing  in 
Ireland;  one  only  on  the  Continent. 


Very  few,  and  those  of  the  labour- 
ing classes. 


oats,  about  £2  10s.  to  £5 
per  acre;  meadow,  £2  to  £6  per 


remunerating  one  : I know  of  n 
excessive  rents  given  for  other  con 
siderations  than  actual  value. 


A considerable  number  have  emi- 
tted within  the  last  three  years 
(but  I cannot  ascertain  the  num- 
ber) ; mostly  young  single  men. 


The  general  size  of  farms  is  from 
30  to  100  acres : they  are  generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord ; some 
smaller  holdings  of  from  5 to  15 
or  20  acres  are  held  from  middle- 


Absentee:  they  generally  reside  i 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 


They  received  no  assistance. 


The  greater  number  of  the  landed 
proprietors  non-resident,  but  re- 
siding in  Ireland. 


Generally  from  20  acres  to  50  I Farms  vary  in  extent”^ T~ 

acres,  very  few  amount  to  100:  a 10  acres  to  inn  »nder 

great,  number  of  small  lots,  from  they  are  eeneralWhelti3^  l3,0;  an<1 


In  the  Clane  division  of  this  union  I About  20,  by  orders 
100  men  were  employed  last  sum-  I keeper, 
in  road-making,  at  1 Or/,  per  day ; all 


i a shop- 


. ’ - — i'--,  '"‘J  > ““  "vie  paid  by  orders  from  the 
friendly  shopkeeper,  who  charged  the  labourer  about 
> all  goods  advanced  on  such  order  ' - • 


employ 

aboof^n1'  P1°fit  °n,a“  S,°°‘,s;  aav.ancad  0,1  such  order:  in  Staplesto- 
about  500  were  employed  at  Is.:  in  Ratlicoffey,  the  chief  employer  has 
t rown  such  mystery  on  the  matter,  that  I could  not  find  out  the  number 
employe,1;  the  employer  and  the  shopkeeper  who  honours  the  orders  are 
brothers,  and  manage  the  matter  like  other  shopkeepers. 


Yerv few. labourers  have  been/6 
ployed  within  the  year  in  thisfwa 


their  waves  1 * 

•mss&i  si ;; 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (F.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


LEINSTER — County  Kildare — Baronies  Connell,  Ikeathy,  Oughiernany,  Kilcullen. 


Morristownbiller  . Pop.  1.2S9. 

Donadea  . . Pop.  400. 

Donkdea  and  Balraheen. 
[ Pop.  1,015. 

Kilcullen  . . Pop.  2,918. 

Ponsonby  Moore , Esq.  j.  p. 

Sir  Gerald  Aylmer,  Bart.  J.  r. 

Rev.  Wm.  Josiah  Aylmer. 

Wm.  Henry  Carter,  Esq.  j.  P, 

About  1,600  acres  plantation  mea- 
sure. 

1,220a.  Or.  27p.  Irish  plantation 
measure,  comprised  in  four  town- 
lands,  viz. : Donadea,  452a.  2ii.  4i>.  ; 
Kilnemora,  361a.  Or.  23p.  ; Kilmur- 
ray,  123  acres  ; Cooltrim,  283a.  2r. 

Donadea,  1,246a.  3r.  Ip.;  Balra 
been,  1,992a.  2r.  23p.  : this  is  taken 
from  the  Commissioner  for  Tithes’ 
Composition  Account,  which  was 
taken  from  Enumerator  s Schedule. 

4,0S6  plantation  acres.  1 

There  is  a small  common  of  about 
40  acres  adjoining  the  parish,  but 
•whether  it  belongs  to  the  parish  or 
not  I can’t  say ; there  is  no  wood- 
land, except  my  own  plantations, 
which  are  not  great ; the  parish  is 
mostly  arable ; very  little  pasture,  a 
tract  of  the  bog  of  Allen,  which  is  sa 

No  common ; about  120  acres  of 
woodland ; no  waste  or  bog : in 
this  parish  the  land  is  nearly  equally 
divided  into  pasture  and  tillage. 

nd  no  waste,  except  a large 
.id  to  belong  to  the  parish. 

Of  land  not  worth  14s.  per  acre 
there  is  in  the  parish  of  Donadea 
303a. 3r.  Ip.;  Balraheen,  375a.  2 it. 
23f.  only  valued  at  9s.  4d.  per  acre. 

Roads,  76  acres;  wood,  40^7 
arable,  3,493  acres;  pasture, 7^ 
acres ; bog,  cut  out,  42  acres;  total 
4,086  acres : there  are  about  100 
acres  of  commons  not  included  ia 
this  survey:  the  proportion  of  pas- 
lure,  is  increasing  the  last  two  yean. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and 
pasture  land  is  from  about  £1  to 
£1  15j.  per  acre. 

About  £1  8s.  per  acre. 

£1  Ss.  per  acre. 

About  £1  7 s. 

The  con  acre  system  does  not  pre- 
vail at  all  in  this  parish,  except 
with  potatoes. 

Very  general. 

Very  generally. 

Not  generally. 

The  rent  paid  for  them  is  at  the 
rate  of  from  £8  to  £12  per  acre; 
hut  then  the  ground  is  well  dunged, 
and  all  the  labour  done  for  them, 
except  putting  in  their  seed. 

Potato  land  from  £4  to  £8  per 
acre ; oat  land  from  £3  to  £5  per 
acre;  and  meadow  from  £3  to  £6 

Oats  £4,  potatoes  £7,  meadow  £5, 
average  rent  per  acre. 

Con  acre  potatoes,  from  £5  to  £1 0 ; 
con  acre  oats,  from  £3  to  £4. 

The  people  find  it  in  this  way  a 
very  remunerating  crop : I am  not 
aware  that  excessive  rents,  are  given, 
except  for  the  actual  value. 

It  is  not. 

The  tenant  has  his  labour  and  seed 
clear  in  the  potato  crop,  so  far  it  is 
remunerating;  straw  is  the  chief 
profit  looked  for  in  con  acre  oats : ex- 
cessive con  acre  rents  are  not  often 
given  here,  thcpopulationnotbeing 
excessive. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  people  be- 
ing dispossessed  by  throwing  small 
farms  into  large : I regret  it  is  not 
much  more  general. 

To  a very  limited  extent;  and 
when  it  has  occurred,  the  dispos- 
sessed tenants,  having  received  a 
remuneration,  have  been  enabled  to 
resettle  themselves  in  farms  in  the 
neighbouring  parishes. 

It  has  taken  place  to  some  extent ; 
the  dispossessed  tenants  being  of  the 
poorest  class  have  settled  them- 
selves on  bog  edges  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes. 

Not  to  any  great  extent;  they 
have  generally  gone  into  small  vil- 
lages or  the  nearest  towns. 

I am  not  aware  of  any. 

No  emigrants  from  this  parish. 

No  emigrants. 

Two  families  ; one  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  with  £ 1 ,500  capital ; the  ! 

other  a farmer,  with  about  £400;  he  j 

took  two  servants  with  him,  a girl  j 
and  two  boys,  from  this  parish:  all 
were  Protestants. 

— 



— 

The  first  went  to  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  ; the  latter  to  Ohio,  United 
States. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  all 
absentee,  except  myself:  they,  how- 
ever, chiefly  reside  in  Ireland. 

Some  resident  in  parish;  some 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Some  are  resident ; some  reside 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

One  proprietor  resident  in  the  1 
parish ; another  in  the  adjoining 
parish:  the  absentees  do  tesiae 
in  Ireland. 

I conceive  that  from  5 acres  to 
50  acres  the  most  general  quantity 
of  land  held  here ; a few  hold  a 
great  deal  more,  and  many  less: 
except  the  very  small  farms,  they 
are  generally  held  from  the  head 
landlord. 

About  40  acres : generally  held 
from  the  head  landlord. 

40  acres:  held  from  head  landlord. 

The  sreneral  extent  of  farms  in  tins 
from  one  acre  to  40;  there 
are  probably  not  20  farms  (including 
those  in  gentlemen’s  occupation 
that  exceed  40  acres;  there  am 
some  middle-men : generally  fn>“ 
the  head  landlords. 



There  have  been  very  few  employed 
in  this  parish  on  the  public  roads; 
those  that  have,  1 hear,  have  been 
.paica,in  money  chiefly. 

From  15  to  20  persons  have  been 
employed  in  repairing  roads  in  this 
parish  in  the  last  year,  for  two 
months  only,  who  were  paid  partly 
in  provisions  and  partly  in  money, 
at  the  rate  of  wages  before  men- 
tioned. 

In  both  parishes  about  100,  who 
have  been  paid  sometimes  in  pro- 
vision, sometimes  in  money. 

196  men;  168  paid  in  cash  at 
a-day ; 28  with  meal  and  pot®  . ’ 
this  does  not  include  trie  » j 

roads,  about  five  miles,  ot  ''j1" 

have  been  unable  to  get  a re 
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for  inquiring  into  the  CONDITION  of  the  POORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND. 
LEINSTER— County  Kildare— Baronies  Kilcullen,  North  Naas,  South  Salt,  South  Naas. 


Kilcullen  . . Pop.  2,918.  Naas  . . Pop.  4 


Rev.  John  Hardy. 


Thomas  Cannon,  Esq.  j.  r. 


Rathmore  and  Kilteel.  Giltown  and  Brannickstovvn. 
Pop.  2,228.  Pop.  about  1,100. 

Rev.  J.  Ould.  J°hn  C-  Roberts,  j.  p. 

M.  C.  Roberts,  Esq.  j.p. 


*asusi&..* 

Or.  36i>.  plantation.  town  parish  500. 


,»nrpTiSis^rbi,“‘"i  - s ~ 


Of  arable  and  pasture  £1  8s. 


Not  generally,  but  partially ; not  Frequently,  both  in  potatoes  and  It  does,  in  many  instances,  for  the  I To  a small  extent 
much  on  grass,  but  usually  with  corn.  p00r  to  set  potatoes  and  sow  corn 

manure. 


I n potatoes  from  £8  8s.  to  £1 0 1 Os.,  From  £3  to  £8  per  acre 

and  m oat  land  from  £4  to  £6.  to  the  quality  of  the  land. 


It  maybe  said,  on  the  average,  that  In  potatoes  generally  a losing  crop.  It  is  so  considered:  excessive 

the  profit  is  the  value  of  the  tenant’s  as  they  are  got  at  any  price  as  a rents,  as  far  as  I can  learn,  have  not 

own  labour,  and  the  small  potatoes  provision  of  necessity  for  support ; been  demanded, 

for  the  pig;  but  these  not  sufficient  but  in  con  acres  for  oat  land  profit- 

to  feed  one  off  a rood  of  land.  able,  as  it  is  a beneficial  speculation. 


according  From  £3  to  £3  10s.  forwheatand  oat 

crops,  from  £6  to  £10  10s.  for  potato 
land ; the  former  sum  the  price  of 
lay  ground,  the  latter  price  paid  for 
land  well  manured  with  dung. 


considered:  excessive  The  wheat  and  oat  cc 


who  take  potato  ground  think  that 
this  crop  is  also  a remunerating  one. 


Not  in  many  instances;  when  they  With  very  few  exceptions  there  It  prevailed  formerly,  but  not  cf  ” In  neither  of  these  i 

have  occurred  the  ejected  tenants  have  been  no  tenants  disturbed  in  late  years;  the  tenants  went  into  this  taken  nlace  1 ^ 

ha\c  gone  on  other  estates,  into  the  parish,  nor  to  my  knowledge  Dublin,  or  other  large  towns.  P 


14,  in  two  families,  all  Protestants : I have  heard  of  five  or  six  families  I know  of  n. 

one,  a gentleman’s  son,  his  wile,  and  of  the  middle  class  within  the  last 

children,  capital  £1,500  ; another,  a three  years, 
former,  wife,  children,  and  three 
sonants,  capital  £500. 

First  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  the  Principally  to  America, 
lastto  the  United  States  of  America. 


small  farmer,  and  three  labourii 


None,  to  my  knowledge,  save  that 
of  their  own  private  property. 


None  whatever  that  I am  aware  of. 


;,T '“the  parish,  four  in  ad-  Generally,  or  withvery  fewcxccp- 
h K.pa'jshes,  five  or  six  in  other  tions,  resident, 
parts  of  Ireland 


detail  21 '>C  ”Seful  to  ans"'cr  this  i 
' 1 bom  30  acres  lo  one  rood  1.35V 


"a 


is  in  The  general  extent  of  farms  is  from 
a.  20  to  50  acres,  held  by  a class  of  men 
.309  of  industrious  habits,  with  some 
359  Iittle  c»P'tal,  who  hold  from  the 
i — middle-man.  The  more  extensive 

,992  landholder,  say  from  200  to  300 
:hes  acres  and  upwards,  holds  in  occu- 
pancy from  the  head  landlord. 


There  is  some  difficulty  in  answer- 
ing this  question,  as.  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  there  may  be 
from  100  to  200  men  employed,  at 
others  not  50,  others  not  20,  at 

orders  olu.ucLters aTl are^mid  b} 

°n  tu»pa»  ^ads,  paij'&r;,^  i— d^;. and  * employc? 


t£| pmlhes Tre^l  Sn^bl.t 
resides  in  the  dera t\ebS,^Zfme^Zm 

advantageous  leases,  who  do  not 
reside  in  these  parishes,  though  they 
do  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

From  10  to  200  acres ; held  by  the  If  the  farms  in  gentlemen’s  de- 
tenant  inoccupation.  mesnes  are  excluded  they  consist, 

generally  speaking,  of  about  30 
acres  upon  an  average,  and  are  held 
by  the  tenant  in  occupation  from 
the  head  landlord. 

Labourers  are  employed  byroad  The  number  employed  are  29  men 
contractors  at  Is.  per  day  in  sum-  dividing  314  days’  work  between 
mer : I cannot  tell  the  number.  them,  at  Is.  per  day  for  the  summer 
months  and  lOrf.  for  the  winter 
months:  they  are  paid  by  provisions 
or  money;  in  the  latter  if  they  wait 
till  the  treasurer  of  the  county  pays 

the  contractor’s  claim,  and  by  the 

former  if  before  the  grand  jury  sanction  that  claim. 

1 III 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (F.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


LEINSTER — County  Kildare — Baronies  North  Naas,  South  Salt,  Narragh,  Rheban  East. 


Naas  (including  Town.) 
Pop.  4,891. 

Fontstown  . Pop.  1,084. 

NOon^hmore,  Kilkea,  and 
on.  Pop.  3,191. 

Timolin.  Pop.  2,941. 

John  Connor,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  John  Bagot. 

Robert  Ratvson,  Esq.  j.  p. 

James  White,  Esq. 

3,217  plantation  acres. 

I have  no  means  of  acquiring 
information  from  the  enumerators, 
but  from  the  Tithe  Composition 
Returns  it  appears  that  there  are 
2,827  acres,  plantation  measure,  of 
leased  land. 

7,000  acres,  besides  about  300  acres 
of  bog,  plantation  measure. 

The  contents  are  stated  in  round~ 
numbers  as  8,000  plantation  acres- 
I do  not  know  of  any  actual  survey’ 
but  the  Ordnance  Survey  will  of 
course  furnish  the  information. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland, 
except  what  is  in  gentlemen's 
demesnes,  and  that  quantity  merely 
a few  acres ; no  waste  or  bog  land. 

No  common ; about  10  acres  of 
young  plantation,  1,289  acres  of  til- 
lage, 250  acres  of  natural  meadow, 
1,261  acres  of  pasture,  and  about 
500  acres  of  bog,  of  no  use  from 
j want  of  drainage. 

No  common;  about  50  acres  of 
wood;  arable  and  pasture  6,950; 
bog  and  waste  300— Total  7,300. 

Not  any  public  common  to  mv 
knowledge,  nor  any  plantation  de- 
serving the  name  of  woodland;  no 
turf  bog,  and  but  little  land  kept  in 
permanent  pasture;  there  is  some 
marshy  soil  in  low  situations,  but 
in  general  the  land  may  be  stated 
forest  trees  are  not  common. 

as  mostly  arable ; hedge  rows  of 

The  average  rent  at  £2  per  Irish 

Arable  and  pasture  laud  are  always 
set  together,  and  the  rent  so  set 
runs  from  12s.  to  £1  5s.  per  acre. 

Arable  land  about  £1  os.,  good 
pasture  £1  10s.  to  £1  15s. 

Some  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a village  is  let  at  from  £3  to  £4- 
farms  are  let  at  from  15s.  to  £2  per 
plantation  acre;  the  average  may 
be  between  £1  5s.  and  £1  IDs. 

I am  not  aware  of  con  acres  in 
this  parish. 

Only  for  potato  ground  and  oats, 
but  not  to  any  extent. 

No. 

This  system  may  be  said  to  exist, 
but  it  is  not  common,  and  becomes 

Vide  26. 

For  potato  ground,  from  £6  to  £9 
per  acre ; and  for  oats,  from  £2 10s. 
to  £5  per  acre. 

From  £3  to  £5. 

From  £1  10s.  per  acre  on  land 
worth  15s.,  to  about  £4  per  acre  on 

potato  ground  is  let  at  higher  rates,  according  to  qualify;  land 
manured  for  potatoes  will  bring  a rent  of  from  £8  to  £10. 

Fide  26. 

It  is  in  general  a remunerating 
crop,  aud  excessive  rents  are  some- 
times given  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
covering bad  debts. 

Barely  remunerating. 

I cannot  state  this  with  certainty, 
but  believe  that  the  profit  is  never 
large,  and  that  there  is  often  an 
actual  loss ; the  hope  of  finding 
profitable  employment  is  one  of  its 
principal  inducements. 

There  is  no  system  of  the  kind 
going  forward  in  this  parish.  The 
landlords  generally  appear  pleased 
with  their  tenants,  and  the  latter 
equally  so  with  their  landlords. 

There  has  been  no  instance  of  the 

To  the  extent  of  a few  hundred 
acres ; the  dispossessed  tenants  have  i 
gone  into  towns. 

To  uo  great  extent,  except  that  on 
one  estate  some  cottagers  have  been 
dispossessed  of  small  portions  of 

the  neighbouring  larger  farms ; the  occupiers  were  scarcely  in  better 
condition  than  labourers ; some  remained,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain 
work ; others  removed,  and  it  is  not  known  to  what  quarters. 

I am  not  aware  of  any,  except  in 
one  or  two  instances. 

I think  that  about  five  or  six 
young  men  have  left  this  parish 
each  year ; they  were  of  the  farm- 
ing class,  and  of  the  very  best 
description. 

A few  Protestants,  farmers  and 

I cannot  state  the  number,  but  it 
has  not  been  considerable,  perhaps 
notan  average  of  12  yearly;  they 
were  mostly  farmers  in  low  circum- 
stances. 

To  America. 

All  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

To  America. 

Generally  to  Upper  Canada. 

No  assistance. 

They  received  no  assistance  but 
from  their  families. 

None. 

Some  are  absent,  others  resident ; 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  residing  in  York- 
shire; others  reside  in  adjoining 
parishes. 

There  is  no  resident  landlord  in 
the  parish : they  reside  in  Ireland, 
except  the  Marquis  of  Drogheda,  a 
lunatic : they  never  visit  the  parish, 
nor  give  themselves  the  least  trouble 
about  it. 

The  landed  proprietors  reside  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  landed  proprietors  arc  not 
resident:  one  is  on  the  Continent; 
the  others  mostly  in  Ireland. 

The  complement  of  land  varies, 
there  being  so  many  town  parks; 
and  are  mostly  held  immediately 
from  the  head  landlord. 

The  farms  are  generally  from  100 
to  10  acres ; there  are  no  middle- 
men except  in  two  instances,  and 
they  have  subdivided  their  farms 
into  small  holdings  at  a rack-rent, 
and  I find  in  many  cases  that  those 
tenants  are  more  comfortable  than 
those  who  have  a small  rent  to  pay. 

From  30  acres  to  200 ; I hold  near 
400  in  this  parish ; by  the  tenant 
in  occupation  from  the  landlord. 

The  farms  are  not  generally  large, 
but  are  of  various  extent,  the  greater 
number  under  100  Irish  acres,  many 
between  30  and  50,  and  a few  about 
200. 

The  grand-jury  laws  have  hitherto 
operated  against  the  employment  of 
the  labourers,  inasmuch  as  the  over- 
seer monopolizes  all  in  some  cases. 

Every  labouring  man  in  my  parish, 
who  wants  work,  can  occasionally 
be  employed  on  the  public  roads; 
they  are  only  paid  when  the  money 
issues  from  the  treasurer,  but  I could 
obtain  500  labourers  at  the  dead 
time  of  the  year  from  the  parish 
round  me  at  \0d.  per  day,  or  at  any 
time  for  a continuance. 

The  expenditure  on  the  roads  has 
increased  within  the  last  20  years, 
but,  as  it  takes  place  only  for  short 
periods  before  each  assizes  and 
October  sessions,  I could  not  form 
an  estimate ; they  are  mostly  paid 

Many  labourers  (number  unknown) 
were  employed  last  summer  » 
levelling  the  public  road,  and  a few 
at  other  times  in  the  year;  a suffi- 
cient number  to  keep  the  roads  in 
good  repair  are  employed  every  year. 
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Kilberry  . • Pop.  1,732. 

Ballysax  . . Pop.  996. 

Kildare  and  Rathangan. 
Pop.  5,454. 

Thomastown,  Dunmurry,  and 
Pollardstown.  Pop.  572. 

Rev.  William-  Warburton. 

Rev.  Robert  Colles. 

Rev.  Patrick  Brennan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Henry  Hamilton. 

4,870  plantation  acres  arable,  pas- 
ture, &c.,  and  2,090  bog ; total,  6,960 

3,084a.  In.,  plantation  measure. 

16,747  acres,  Irish  plantation  mea- 
sure, including  the  Curragh,  which 
contains  3,020  acres.* 

Thiunastowu  515a.  Ob.  33p.,  Dun- 
murry 650a.  3r.  21p.,  Pollardstown 
786a.  2n.  2p.,  all  late  Irish  acres; 
in  all  about  1,952  acres. 

No  public  common ; about  30  acres 
of  woodland;  4,190  acres  of  arable 
anti  pasture ; 53  acres  waste  by  road ; 
2,090  acres  of  bog. 

32  acres  of  wood ; no  common ; 
1,895  acres  of  tillage,  666  of  pasture 
and  meadow,  447  of  bog  and  waste 
lands,  36  of  roads  and  river. 

About  600  acres  of  common,  beside 
the  Curragh  of  Kildare ; very  little 
woodland ; and  about  5,000  acres  of 
bog  in  and  skirting  the  parish ; per- 
haps 2,000  acres  of  pasture ; rest 
arable. 

In  Thomastown  parish  (at  least  so 
it  is  said)  there  are  about  five  acres 
of  common,  which  has  lately  been 
marked  out  at  night-time  by  the 
people  in  lots,  upon  which  four  or 

parish  of  Pollardstown  is  bounded  on  the  south  side  for  about  half  a mile  by  the  Curragh  of  Kildare.  There 
to  Dunmurry.  It  is  all  arable  and  pasture  land,  excepting  in  the  parish  of  Pollardstown,  where  there  are  about  130 


about  eight  acres  of  common  belonging 
1 of  bog  and  bottom  land. 


Average  rent  of  arable  and  pasture 
land  in  the  parish  of  Kilberry,  £1 
per  acre. 

The  average  rent  is  from  19s.  to 
£1  Is. 

£1  per  acre  for  arable  land,£l  10s. 
for  pasture. 

The  average  rent  of  the  lands  in 
my  parish  is  about  £1  Is.  per  acre. 

Not  prevalent. 

By  no  means. 

Not  much. 

It  does  not. 

Scarcely  any  such  thing  as  con 
acre ; the  people  like  it  not ; price, 
when  any,  from  about  £4  to  £8. 

From  £8  to  £10. 

It  is  not  considered  a remunerating 
crop  to  the  landlord. 

Not  known  here  scarcely. 

Rather  so : con  acres  taken  some- 
times for  the  convenience. 

There  have  not  been  any  recent 
instances. 

The  Subletting  Act  has  not  been 
introduced  into  this  parish. 

The  system  has  taken  place  to  a 
great  extent;  some  of  the  tenants 
gone  to  other  parishes,  some  to  Ame- 
rica, some  are  living  still  in  the 
ditches,  some  have  died  from  hard- 
ship, &c. 

In  Dunmurry  parish,  under  this* 
system,  there  were  about  five  per- 
sons dispossessed,  who  have,  I be- 
lieve, again  established  themselves 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  1831  none,  in  1832  three,  in 
1833  five,  two  of  whom  were  trades- 

I could  hear  of  no  more  than  about 
20,  or  under  that  number;  some 
small  farmers,  labourers,  and  such 
like. 

About  30  each  year,  and  of  the 
able-bodied  labourers;  some  with 
families. 

In  1832  one  labourer,  one  male 
and  two  female  servants. 

To  the  United  States. 

America. 

To  America. 

America. 

None. 

Not  any. 

Generally  absent,  but  resident  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 

They  are  all  absentees,  excepting 
one  who  holds  but  a few  acres  in 
the  parish,  and  resides  in  it.  They 
are  not  resident  in  Ireland,  except- 
ing the  above-alluded-to  gentleman, 
and  one  more  that  has  but  32  acres 
in  this  parish. 

Resident  for  the  greater  part,  but 
iu  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

In  the  union  of  Thomastown  there 
are  upwards  of  1,950  acres : of  these 
about  1,500  belong  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Leiuster;  about  350  acres 

Major  Thomas  Kelly,  who  resides  in  England. 

From  five  to  300  acres.  Yes. 

From  400  acres  to  three  acres : 
many  from  the  immediate  landlord, 
many  from  the  tenant  under  him. 

From  50  to  400  acres ; generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

In  Thomastown  parish,  wiih  two 
exceptions,  the  farms  contain  from 
37  to  194  acres;  in  Pollardstown 
10  acres,  remainder  from  20  to  222 
us  from  one  to  about  six  acres,  four 
j,  and  three  farms  from  101  to  136 
from  the  head  landlord. 

about  14  farms  from  one  to 
acres ; in  Dunmurry  1 1 fan 
farms  from  24  to  52  acre; 
acres ; held  almost  entirely 

About  3,000,  which  makes  an  ave- 
Wge  of  1 0 men  a-day  for  300  working 
naj  s;  they  were  paid  partly  in  cash, 
« partly  ni  provisions  and  clothing. 

Nine  men,  viz.,  five  for  two  months, 
four  for  five  months;  wages  Is.  per 
day,  2s.  for  horses. 

About  20  for  a short  period  of  the 
year. 

Three  men  and  three  boys  for  about 
three  months  in  the  year;  paid  in 
cash  advanced  by  overseer. 

3 KiUlsint  Cominon 
;?  :ii  ' "-'i ."i i i.-  ' " 

“ (inuigc  Cluri-.  " 


jminaUon  includes  Tullylost,  KlKeliaupc,  Mount  Prospect,  &c. 

1 I I I 2 
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Kildangan,  &c.  . Pop.  2,611. 

Larrabrien,  or  Maynooth. 
Pop.  2,621. 

Larrabrien,  Tag-hadoe,  and 
Leixljp  . . Pop.  4,245. 

Leixlip,  Celbridge,  and  Straffan 
Pop.  4,648. 

Dominick  O'Reilly,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Gilbert  Austin. 

Rev.  Patrick  Savage,  r.  p. 

Col.  Conolly,  j.  P, 

The  parish  of  Kildangan  contains 

about  520  acres,  half  arable  and  pasture, 
without  waste  or  bog.  The  parish  of  Do. 

SrVe.bcontlunsf  about  ^OTacreMndud- 
ing  200  acres  at  Ballinugailagh,  barony  of 
Upper  Philipstown,  King's  county  ; is  two- 
thirds  arable,  one-third  pasture,  with  about 
50  acres  of  waste  and  bog.  The  parish  or 
Ballvbrachcn,  barony  of  Upper  Philips- 
town',  King's  county,  contains  about  1.600 
acres,  including  Fassagli,  county  of  Kil- 
dare, barony  of  West  Ophaly,  containing 
about  120  acres ; is  two-thirds  pasture,  and 
one-third  arable,  with  about  150  acres  of 
waste  and  bog.  The  parish  of  Harristown, 
barony  of  Upper  Philipstown,  Kings 
county,  contains  about  2,000  acres;  is  two- 
county  are  insulated  in  the  county  of  Kilda 
of  Donenny,  and  bounded  by  other  parishes 
enumeration  of  waste  or  bog : there  is  no  na 

4,778  acres ; taken  from  the  Tithe 
Commissioners’  Applotment. 

There  are  in  Maynooth 4,778a.  In. 
2i>.  : iu  Tagliadoc,  2,340a.  3it.  2r. ; 
in  Leixlip,  1,008  acres,  Irish  plan- 

The  Kildare  part  of  Leixlip  onlv 
belongs  to  me;  Celbridge.  is 
union  whereof  the  parishes  of  Kil. 
drought  and  Killadoon  are  on  1 
estate;  Straffan  is  Mr.  llayton’s- 
and  the  other  parishes  are  divided 
among  numerous  proprietors. 

1 here  is  no  common  in  this  parish ; 
nor  woodland,  except  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Leinster’s  demesne,  which 
employs  the  greater  portion  of  the 
labouring  class  of  this  town ; there  i 

i\  o public  common ; cannot  tell  how 
much  of  arable  and  pasture  each. 
The  above  answer  will  tell  the  whole. 

There  is  no  common ; and  no  un- 
reclaimed or  unproductive  land 
that  1 know  of. 

s no  bog  in  the  parish. 

Hurds  pasture,  and  une-third  arable,  witn  about  1 ,2u0  acres  of  wusie  aim  bog.— N. 11.  The  above  denominations  of  the  King's 
re,  and  the  aboi  c parishes  all  adjoin  each  other.  There  is  a large  common,  of  grass  land  and  black  bog,  adjoining  to  the  parish 
in  the  county  of  Kildare,  containing  about  600  acres,  called  " The  King’s  Common,”  which  is  noteomprehended  iu  the  preceding 
dural  wood  in  any  of  the  above  parishes  but  from  60  to  ”0  acres  of  plantation,  attached  to  mv  resilience  at  Kildangan. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and 
pasture  land  in  the  above  parishes 
is  about  17s.  6 d.  per  acre. 

30s.  per  acre  I would  consider  a 
fair  average. 

1 n Taghadoe  and  Maynootli  about 
£1  10s. ; in  Leixlip  £2  10s. 

£1  18s.,  besides  tithe,  has  been 
given  for  inferior  land ; 1 think  the 
average  rent  is  £2  per  acre. 

Not  in  general. 

This  system  is  not  followed  here. 

Not  to  any  great  extent,  save 
potatoes. 

For  potatoes  only. 

From  £5  to  £8  per  acre. 

£G,  £10,  and  £12. 

£8  for  potato  land  well  manured- 
land  is  given  for  the  manuring  it. 

When  con  acres  are  taken,  iu  ge- 
neral the  crops  are  remunerating; 
and  the  prices  are  as  stated  above, 
excessive  rentsnot  being  given  from 
1 other  considerations  than  of  actual 

May  be  considered  so,  as  the  poor 
by  means  of  it  are  supplied  with 
potatoes,  and  seldom  want  pro- 

The  desire  to  get  potato  land  is  so 
great,  that  I am  inclined  to  believe 
it  must  be  cheaper  than  the  market; 
it  is  certainly  cheaper  than  the  re- 
tail dealing. 

The  system  has  not  taken  place  in 
these  parishes  of  throwing  small 
farms  into  large  ones. 

This  system  is  not  followed  in  my 
parish ; I know  no  instance  of  it. 

This  is  not  practised  with  us. 

The  farms  are  generally  large; 
the  tenancy  has  not  much  changed ; 
and  no  tenants  have  been  dispos- 
sessed except  of  very  small  holdings. 

On  an  average  about  10  persons, 
and  they  were  of  the  labouring 
class. 

I know  of  none  who  have  emi- 
grated from  this  parish.* 

We  sent  away  60  females,  about 
four  years  ago,  to  St.  John’s ; there 
has  been  no  other  emigration. 

To  the  United  States,  and  British 
settlements  iu  North  America. 

— 

— 

— 

None  whatever,  except  from  their 
own  friends. 

The  gentry  subscribed. 

The  principal  landed  proprietors  in 
the  above  parishes  reside  on  their 
estates  in  the  county  of  Kildare : 
there  is  only  a small  proportion  of 
the  latter  owned  by  absentees,  who 
generally  reside  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster  is 
a constant  resident,  except  when 
short  parliamentary  duties  take  him 
from  Ireland. 

Resident. 

There  arc  no  absentee  proprietors 
here;  the  income  spent  here  fat 
exceeds  the  rent  of  the  neighbour- 

From  10  to  150  acres,  and  are 
generally  held  by  the  tenants  from 
the  head  landlords. 

From  five  to  200  acres:  in  most 
cases  held  from  the  head  landlord. 

1 n Maynooth  and  Taghadoe  about 
100  acres:  in  most  cases  from  the 
head  landlord,  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Leinster ; in  Leixlip  from  Colonel 
Conolly,  head  landlord ; about  38 
acres  in  each  farm. 

Yes,  except  where  some  perpetual 
interests  have  been  re-let. 

About  100  labourers;  and  paid 
mostly  in  cash  once  a-week. 

The  public  roads  in  my  parish  do 
not  give  much  employment;  and, 
as  the  work  is  done  by  contract,  I 
am  not  able  to  speak  closely  to  this 
query. 

great  advantages  from  the  members  of  the  11 
.and  washerwomen, obtain  constant  emplo 

Varies,  say  from  eight  to  20. 

toman  Catholic  College' here  established,  i: 
ymciit.  To  these  maybe  added  tliedilfcrer 

This  parish  has  very  few  roads 
in  it. 

n which  nearly  500  students  are  educated, 
it  tradesmen  concerned  in  building,  i 
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Union  of  Numey.  Pop.  1,604. 

Straffan  . . Pop.  727.  ^ 

Kill,  Lyons,  Bodenstown,  and  i 
Furnace.  Pop.  about  3,000. 

Lyons,  and  part  of  Newcastle. 
Pop.  about  2,000. 

William  Cox,  Esq. 

Arthur  Hennj,  Esq.  j.  p.  I 

Rev.  Thomas  Nolan,  p.  p. 

Lord  Cloncurry . 

The  enumerators  did  not  make  any 
i ...  („  me  of  the  number  of  acres 
fn  the  union,  hut  there  are  2,000 
statute  acres. 

1,324  plantation  acres. 

The  united  parishes  of  Kill,  Lyons, 
and  Bodenstown,  pay  county  rates 
for  10,111  acres;  these,  with  the 
small  parish  of  Furnace,  make  about 
11,000  acres. 

Lyons  parish  contains  1 ,1 75  a.  2 r., 
plantation  measure,  of  medium  land. 

j ]iav0  no  survey  that  will  enable 
me  to  describe  the  <iuantities,  but 
there  is  a considerable  common  and 
hoe  not  included  in  the  answer  to 

No.  23. 

About  100  acres  of  wood;  the  re- 
mainder arable  and  pasture. 

No  common,  no  waste,  no  hog ; 
about  three-fourths  of  the  land  pas- 
ture. 

300  acres  of  common,  enclosed  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  have  been  im- 
proved, and  are  included  in  the  above 
1,175;  the  arable  and  pasture  are 
nearly  in  equal  proportions ; about 
100  acres  of  wood,  no  bog,  and  a 
trifle  of  waste  along  the  bank  of 
Grand  Canal. 

£1  per  acre. 

I consider  £1 10s.  about  the  average 
value. 

The  best  and  most  extensive  farms 
are  held  in  fee  or  by  leases  for  ever,  a 
there  are,  however,  some  extensive  ft 
rent ; one  of  300  acres,  at  £3  per  ; 
£2  10s.  per  acre ; the  average  of  ft 
the  lands  used  in  tillage  are  held  by 
about  £1  16s.  per  acre. 

Average  £1  14s. 

it  a very  low  rent,  £3  or  £4  per  acre  ; 
ieding  farms,  held  at  a high  or  rack 
acre;  some  others  at  £2;  some  at 
ieding  land  may  be  £1  10s.  per  acre ; 
small  farmers  at  rack-rents ; average 

No. 

Not  generally,  except  for  potato 
land. 

All  the  industrious  poor  plant  con 
acre  potatoes,  and  such  as  have  a 
cow  take  con  acre  meadow,  but  can- 
not have  con  acre  corn. 

In  a very  trifling  degree,  and  only 
for  potatoes. 

I cannot. 

Potatoes,  from  £6  to  £8  per  acre ; 
oats,  from  .£4  to  £5 ; meadow,  from 
£3  to  £4. 

Dung  and  land  for  potatoes  £10 
per  acre ; clay  and  dung  mixed  £8 
per  acre ; meadow,  from  £4  to  £6 
per  acre. 

£10  and  £5  on  manured,  burned, 
or  rich  old  pasture ; if  the  labourer 
manures  he  gets  the  land  free. 

I cannot  say. 

Con  acres  are  seldom  remunerat  ing 
to  those  who  take  them,  and  I do 
not  think  excessive  rents  are  ever 
given  on  any  consideration  than 
that  of  actual  value. 

Excessive  rents  are  never  given  for 
any  other  reason  than  real  value, 
yet  the  con  acre  is  not  always  re- 
munerative ; the  potatoes  sometimes 
miss  or  are  bad,  and  it  very  often 
happens  that  potatoes  can  be  bought 
cheaper  than  the  grower  has  them. 

Seldom  remunerative;  the  poor 
like,  however,  to  have  something  of 
their  own,  and  to  work  on  it  after 

The  system  alluded  to  has  not  taken 
place  to  any  considerable  extent; 
where  it  has  taken  place  the  dispos- 
sessed tenants  have  got  land  else- 
where. 

The  system  has  not  taken  place  in 
this  parish. 

But  one  instance;  the  dispossessed 
are  obliged  to  look  for  a day’s  labour. 

The  contrary'  system  generally 
pursued,  but  subdivision  not  carried’ 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

No  emigrants. 

Three  or  four  labourers  to  America, 
and  three  or  four  young  men  as 
soldiers. 

— 

— 

— 

The  Duke  of  Leinster,  one  of  the 
landed  proprietors,  resides  at  Carton, 
near  Dublin ; Mr.  O’Reilly  and 
Colonel  Bagot,  the  other  proprietors, 
reside  in  the  union. 

Now  resident,  hut  till  within  these 
last  two  years  the  most  considerable 
proprietor  has  been  absent  since 
1813. 

The  extensive  proprietors,  with 
exception  of  the  Earl  of  Mayo,  are 
resident;  lie  generally  resides  in 
England;  the  smaller  proprietors 
either  live  on  their  lands  or  some- 
where else  in  this  country. 

Generally’  resident. 

Very  variable : generally  held  by 
tenant  from  head  landlord. 

They  vary  much  : from  100  to  200 
in  the  larger  class ; and  the  smaller 
class  from  eight  to  20 ; and  some 
from  40  to  60. 

From  40  to  100  acres,  and  held 
from  the  head  landlord,  with  very 
few  exceptions. 

From  20  to  200  acres. 

I have  not  any  return  of  such. 

£.  s.  d. 

851  men,  at  Is.  per  day  42  10  0 
473  boys,  at  <W.  ,,  15  19  0 

247  hoys,  at  C </.  , , 6 3 6 

£64  12  6 

There  arc  about  10  labourers  con- 
stantly employed  at  the  great  south 
road,  which  runs  about  four  miles 
through  this  parish,  at  Is.  per  day; 
- at  the  county  roads  about  20  em- 
ployed for  two  or  three  months  only 
in  summer,  at  the  same  wages. 

Six  or  eight  paid  by  credit  on  the 
huckster. 
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Lyons  . . Pop.  158. 

Tag-hadoe  . Pop. . 

Suncroft  . Pop.  . 

St.  Canice  and  St.  Mauls 
Pop.  10,194. 

Lord  Cloncurry’s  Agent. 

Rev.  George  Blacker. 
James  Grierson,  Esq. 

j Rev.  -Mr.  Ap-Mdhon,  p.p.  Rev.  John 

The  number  of  acres  in  this  parisl 
amounts  to  1,117  Irish. 

ir  2,400  acres,  plantation  measure. 

There  are  8,750  plantation  acres  i 
the  parish. 

n 1 There  are  lOTacres.^i^ation,  i^ 
of  St.  CW 

There  is  no  waste  or  bog  land  ir 
this  parish. 

i "No  common,  woodland,  waste,  o 
bog ; all  arable  and  pasture  land. 

r There  are  60  acres  of  common 
1 14  of  woodland,  4,355  arable,  3;68 
pasture,  and  500  acres  of  bog. 

[’  , There  is  neither  public 
1 bog,  nor  waste  land,  in  my  parish.  ’ 

The  average  rent  of  land  here  may 
be  about  £2  per  acre. 

We  think  about  £1  per  acre,  planta- 
tion measure,  under  present  existing 
leases ; some  up  to  £1  10s. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  anc 
‘ pasture  land  is  £1  per  acre. 

The  con  acre  system  is  not  preva- 
lent here. 

When  con  acres  are  at  all  taken 
here,  they  are  let  from  £3  to  £8  per 

Not  much,  except  potato  land  to 
labourers,  generally  dunged  and 
drilled. 

Not  much  in  corn  or  potatoes,  but 
carried  to  a great  extent  for  mea- 
dowing. 

It  Poes. 

From  £6  to  £8  per  acre,  planta- 
tion measure. 

Forpotatoes  from  £4  to  £10,  oats 
from  £2  10s.  to  £5,  and  meadow 
from  £2  10s.  to  £6  per  acre. 

From  £12  to  £8. 

upon  here,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
they  are,  or  are  not,  a remunerating 
crop,  but  are  only  let  on  considera- 
tion of  actual  value. 

It  is  generally  a remunerative 
crop ; it  is  sometimes  given  free,  in 
lieu  of  labour,  to  cottiers,  according 
to  agreement. 

The  con  acre  crop,  on  the  average, 
is  not  a remunerating  crop;  we 
know  nothing  of  excessive  rents 
being  given  for  con  acre  ground 
from  any  other  consideration  than 
that  of  actual  value. 

It  is  in  general. 

Tins  system  has  not  been  acted 
upon  here. 

There  has  not  been  an  instance  of 
the  kind  in  the  parish. 

No  such  occurrence  has  taken 
place. 

1 Such  a system  has  not  taken  place 
in  this  parish. 

There  has  been  no  emigration  from 
this  neighbourhood. 

Not  any. 

Within  the  last  three  years  not 
more  than  12  labouring  men  left 
the  parish. 

This  question  is  answered  by  the 
foregoing  one. 

Some  to  the  British  settlements, 
and  some  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

— 

ikis  question  similarly  answered. 

They  went  out  upon  their  own 
expense. 

. TIl°.  "oble  proprietor  of  this  parish 
is  resident. 

1 

The  Duke  of  Leinster  is  proprietor 
5f  all  the  parish,  with  the  exception 
n about  500  acres,  and  he  resides  at 
Carton,  in  the  adjoining  parish;  the 
rest  belongs  to  five  individuals,  who 
reside  in  Ireland,  but  not  in  the 
parish. 

There  is  but  one  resident  pro- 
prietor in  this  parish ; some  reside 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  some 
on  the  Continent. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  all 
absentee.  Some  of  them  reside  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Farms  are  let  from  10  to  150 
acres,  and  upwards,  and  are  mostly  ; 
held  under  the  head  landlord.  1 

From  20  to  200  acres ; one  of  300 
‘cres;  mostly  held  from  the  head  : 
andlord ; or  rather  from  100  to  200  i 
•cres,  and  from  20  to  50. 

There  are  15  individuals  holding 
from  one  to  500  acres ; and  the  re- 
maining landholders  from  two  to 
30  acres:  a few  from  the  above  do 
lot  hold  from  the  head  landlords. 

From  15  to  60  acres. 

d 

| 

There  has  been  scarcely  anything 
one  at  the  roads  in  this  parish  last  r 
ear;  when  there  is,  it  is  mostly  v 
one  by  labourers  irom  the  adjoin-  r 
ig  parishes,  and  they  are  paid  by  1: 
rders  on  some  shopkeeper  in  the  v 
earest  town,  and  are  always  charged  v 
mch  over  market  price.  s 

The  road  contractors  in  this  parish 
nonopolize  the  principal  part  of  the  ] 
«>rk,  and  by  this  means  deprive  a 
lumber  of  labourers  of  employment ; 

•ut  such  as  happen  to  get  a few 
peeks’  work  are  supplied  with  pro- 
isions  from  the  overseer  or  trea- 
urer,  by  placing  20  or  30  per  cent, 
n the  provisions  so  supplied. 

There  were  a few  labourers  cm- 
iloyed,  at  10</.  a-day. 
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Ballynamara  . • P°P- 1.157. 

Clomanto  . . Pop.  1,504. 

Ballylarkin  . . Pop. . 

Freshford,  Three  Castles, 
Ballynamara,  and  Tullaroan, 
Pop.  9,220. 

Rev.  Richard  Graves. 

Rev.  Nesbit  Lodge. 
Rev.  Robert  St.  George. 

Rev.  Henry  Carpenter. 

Rev.  Richard  Laracy,  p.  p. 

The  division  taken  by  the  enumera- 
tors, takes  in  a parish  named  Clashi- 
cr0w  and  part  of  the  townland 
of  Sart,  not  belonging  to  me,  but  to 
the  Rev.  Luke  Fowler,  containing, 
according  to  their  enumeration, 

2 495  Irish  acres ; Clashicrow  con- 
tains 343  acres,  and  the  computation  1 

1,777  acres,  plantation  measure, 
as  by  the  Composition  Return. 

oosely  made. 

2,852a.  1r.  2p.,  Irish  plantation 
measure. 

The  divisions  of  Roman  Catholic 
parishes  are  not  generally  either 
according  to  the  county  division,  or 
the  Protestant  rectors’ ; in  the  pa- 
rishes under  my  jurisdiction  there 
are  13,196  acres  paying  county  cess, 
plantation  measure;  there  are  about 
1,300  free  acres. 

No  common ; no  woodland  ; there 
are  not  100  acres  of  plantation  in 
the  parish ; no  waste  nor  bog ; the 
entire  parish  is  either  arable  or 
pasture,  nearly  one-third  of  which 
is  arable. 

No  commons ; about  1 00  acres 
woodland ; no  waste ; no  bog ; 
no  arable,  except  about  200  acres 
of  hill  and  wood,  much  in  tillage. 

No  common,  bog,  nor  waste  land 
in  this  small  parish;  it  is  pretty 
equally  divided  between  pasture 
and  arable  ground,  the  proportion 
of  the  former  being,  perhaps,  some- 
what above  the  latter. 

No  public  common ; about  60 
acres  of  woodland ; about  one-fourth 
the  number  of  acres  mentioned  in 
answer  to  query  23,  arable,  and 
three-fourths  pasture;  no  waste 
nor  hog. 

The  average  rent  of  land  in  the 
parish  is  £1  Us-  10rf. 

About  15s.  per  acre,  at  present; 
but,  if  the  prices  of  corn  fall  from 
the  meditated  change,  5s.  per  acre 
may  be  sufficient,  when  rents  must 
fall,  and  labourers  be  unemployed. 

The  rent  of  land,  whether  pasture 
or  arable  indiscriminately,  varies 
from  17s.  to  £2  per  acre,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  soil ; but  per- 
haps it  ought  to  be  noticed,  that 
some  of  the  best  land  is  let  low  on 
old  leases. 

I am  of  opinion  that  £1  10s.  is  a 
high  average  for  land  in  these 
parishes. 

It  does. 

It  has  prevailed  in  this  parish 
above  50  years,  from  which  time 
lands  have  been  divided  as  the  po- 
pulation increased,  and  much  pastu: 

Many  of  the  labourers,  if  not  all, 
have  con  acre  land. 

re  turned  to  tillage. 

It  does  prevail. 

From  £0  to  £8  per  acre. 

From  £4  to  £6  and  £8  per  an- 
num for  well-manured,  or  for  old 
land  burned. 

Generally  £8  8s.  an  acre. 

They  are  generally  from  £6  to 
£8  8s.  per  annum. 

It  is,  in  most  instances,  a remu- 
nerating crop : I know  of  none  such 
excessive  rents  in  this  parish. 

It  is  seldom  otherwise  than  a re- 
munerating crop ; from  60  to  100 
barrels,  of  20  stone  per  acre,  in  ge- 
neral worth  from  3s.  to  5s.  per  bar- 
rel,  and  sometimes  much  higher: 
no  other  consideration  than  actual 

It  is  generally  a remunerating 
crop  in  this  parish:  if  the  season 
be  unfavourable  for  the  growth  of 
potatoes,  I understand  the  con  acre 
rent  is  always  reduced  in  propor- 
tion ; there  is  not,  however,  an  ob- 
ligation on  the  landlord  to  do  this. 

I think,  in  general,  it  is  a remune- 
rating crop : lam  not  aware  of  exces- 
sive rents  having  been  demanded  or 
given  from  any  other  consideration 
than  the  actual  value  of  the  land. 

About  30  years  ago  some  small 
farms  were  united  into  large  ones, 
but  I know  of  none  of  late ; how 
the  tenants  in  the  former  cases 
were  disposed  of  I cannot  tell. 

There  have  been  no  small  farms 
thrown  into  large  ones,  but  several 
good  farms  have  been  thrown  into 
small  ones ; no  tenants  dispossessed. 

It  has  not  prevailed  to  any  in- 
jurious extent  ; the  farms  are  ge- 
nerally good-sized  farms  still:  in 
some  instances  a farmer  has  got  an 
addition  to  his  land,  but  the  former 
owner  has  been  able  to  live  on  the 
residue. 

That  practice  has  not  prevailed  in 
this  parish. 

Only  one  family  has  emigrated 
within  the  last  three  years,  consist- 
ing of  six  persons. 

Some  Protestants  have  left  this 
and  the  other  parishes,  who  were 
decent,  loyal,  little  farmers  and 
yeomen. 

About  10  individuals;  two  labour- 
ers, the  rest  two  families,  occupy- 
ing, the  one  a farm  of  16,  the  other 
of  22  acres. 

About  50  have  emigrated  during 
the  last  three  years;  generally 
healthy  young  men  and  women. 

To  North  America. 

To  Canada,  and  other  parts  of 
America. 

To  America. 

To  America. 

None. 

They  had  no  assistance  but  from 
the  sale  of  their  little  tenements, 
stock,  and  furniture,  except  being 
threatened  and  beaten  out  of  the 
Protestants  in  this  and  the  adjoin 
soon  follow  the  same  course. 

country.  The  remaining 
ing  parishes  say  they  will 

Not  any  that  I am  aware  of. 

All  absentee : they  reside  in 

different  parts  of  Ireland. 

Proprietors  resident  except  two, 
who  reside  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  present  landed  proprietor  re- 
sides in  England ; he  is,  however, 
only  about  a year  in  possession,  and 
I don’t  know  whether  or  not  it  is  his 
intention  to  live  in  Ireland ; there 
is  not  a residence  on  his  estates  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

In  the  entire  parish  there  are  but 
four  landed  proprietors  resident: 
all  the  others  reside  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland;  Lord  Ashbrook 
generally,  and  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire  occasionally,  in  England. 

The  general  extent  is  between  30 
and  40  acres:  there  are  several 
middle-men  in  my  parish. 

Farms  run  from  10  acres  to  130  in 
this  small  parish,  but  not  above 
three  farms  exceed  20  to  50  acres; 
lime . is  much  used  as  a manure,  but 

From  20  to  30  acres ; some  larger : 
in  general  held  immediately  from 
the  head  landlord. 

From  10  to  100  acres,  and  in  about 
20  cases  they  exceed  100  acres. 

Tullaroan,  where  land  on  an  argillaceous  soil  has  been  improved  by  laying  out  capital ; and  let  often, 
in  some  instances,  or  held  to  advantage,  from  turning  barren  heath  into  clovers  and  good  grasses. 

None. 

1 

About  40  to  50  people  are  em- 
ployed, under  a supervisor,  for  about 
a month,  at  1 Orf.  per  day,  Macadam- 
ising; and  two  men  and  horses 
about  three  months,  at  2s.  6<Z.  per 
day ; the  payment  advanced  by 
supervisor  from  assizes  to  assizes,  j 

Five  or  six  for  a month,  at  10f/. 

the  money  is  not  received  until  oi 
of  such  work;  in  such  case  the  t 
workmen  money  or  provisions,  or 
the  money  is  received.  When 
money  is  received  after  the  assize 
work  is  done.  The  labourers  are 

About  4,000,  for  one  day  each,  at 
9Jrf.  per  day.  Where  roads  are 
made  under  the  Supervisory  Act, 
le  year  and  a half  after  the  execution 
leputy  supervisor  either  advances  the 
gives  bail  for  their  potato  land  until 
roads  are  made  by  presentment,  the 
s,  or  next  county  sessions  after  the 
paid  nearly  in  the  same  way. 
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Kilmanagh  . . Pop.  1,710. 

Clough  (Clough  Town). 
Pop. . 

Kilmocar  . . Pop.  1,413. 

Muckalee  . . Pop. . 

James  S.  Lane,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  James  Ryan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Charles  Lodge. 

Rev.  Thomas  Gorman,  v.  p. 

About  3,000  acres,  plantation 

4,875  acres,  plantation  measure. 

About  3,000  acres  plantation  mea- 

Gross  amount  of  acres  . 

plantation  measure.  ’ “ 

There  is  no  public  common ; about 
20  acres  of  woodland  ; and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  parish  is  either  arable 
or  pasture ; but  some  of  the  land  is 
so  bad  that  _ it  may  be  reckoned 

No  public  common  nor  woodland; 

crossing  the  parish ; 200  acres  of 
bog;  2,000  acres  of  arable  land; 
2,635  acres  of  pasture.  The  arable 
land  may  be  all  tilled  and  planted 
in  spring;  there  are  only  a few 
hundred  acres  sufficiently  dry  to  be  < 

No  public  common  ; no  woodland; 
about  2,000  acres  pasture  and  arable, 
no  waste  nor  bog,  but  much  moun- 
tain, say  1,000  acres,  of  which  much 

Miltivated  during  the  winter  months. 

iSllsr.  ,■££’ 

The  quality  of  land  in  this  parish 
is  so  various,  that  it  is  hard  to  say 
i the  exact  average,  but  I think  it 
must  be  from  £1  5s.  to  £1  10s.  per 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is 
£1  5s.,  that  of  pasture  land  is  15s. 

Arable  land  £1  15s.,  pasture  £1  5s., 
on  an  average. 

Average  rent,  £1  lOr.  per  acre. 

N ot  to  a large  extent,  as  there  is 
no  proper  village,  and  most  of  the 
labourers  have  some  ground  attached 
to  their  cabins. 

If  by  con  acre  I am  to  understand 
what  is  here  called  quarter  ground, 
it  does  prevail  in  this  parish. 

It  does  for  potato  crops. 

It  docs. 

The  highest  rent  is  £10;  this  is 
on  prime  ground  well  manured ; the 
general  is  from  £5  to  £8,  according 
to  ground  and  manure. 

£8 ; the  land  is  manured  by  the 
farmer  for  potatoes. 

From  £6  to  £8  per  acre. 

II  ighest  from  £1 0 to  £8,  lowest  £G. 

The  crop  on  the  average  is  remu- 
nerating: an  excessive  rent  is  not 
given ; some  grounds  are  first-rate. 

It  is : rent  is  given  from  no  con- 
sideration but  that  of  value. 

It  is  generally  understood  to  be  an 
advantage  to  the  neighbourhood 
where  potato  land  abounds,  and  at 
the  above  rates  is  not  excessive. 

It  was  not  in  the  two  last  years; 
several  gave  up  the  crop  to  the 
farmer. 

No  instances. 

No  such  thing  as  throwing  small 
farms  into  large  ones  has  as  yet  taken 
place  in  this  parish : some  hundred 
tenants  living  on  the  Wandesford 
estate  have  been  served  with  notices 
to  quit  next  March ; I cannot  say 
with  what  view  this  has  been  done. 

This  never  occurs,  nor  would  it  be 
practicable  now  that  the  laws  are 
not  submitted  to,  under  the  effect  of 
agitation  and  mistaken  expediency. 

Six  or  seven ; and  the  dispossessed 
removed  to  a few  acres  of  bad  land, 
and  very  high  rent. 

Five  families,  and  many  indi- 
viduals. 

During  the  last  year  about  50  emi- 
grants left  this  parish ; they  were 
labourers,  or  sons  of  small  farmers. 

Very  few,  if  any. 

81. 

To  America. 

To  America. 

To  America. 

Most  of  those  who  emigrated  were 
persons  suspected  of  being  impli- 
cated in  the  Whitefoot  combination  ; 
they  were  assisted  by  their  neigh- 
bours with  money  to  leave  the 
country. 

No  assistance,  unless  from  their 
friends. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  at  pre- 
sent minors,  but  will,  I expect,  be 
resident  when  of  age. 

They  are  absentee,  not  having  so 
much  as  a house  in  the  parish 
wherein  they  might  occasionally 
reside : I don’t  know  that  they  reside 
in  any  part  of  Ireland;  if  I am 
rightly  informed  they  do  not  reside, 
at  present,  in  this  country. 

Partly  absentee  : when  absent, 

they  reside  in  Kngland;  when  in 
Ireland,  their  residences  are  not  far 
removed  from  this  parish. 

Absent  six,  and  resident  12. 

There  is  but  one  large  farm  of  500 
acres,  held  by  the  tenant  in  occu- 
pation from  the  head  landlord ; there 
are  three  or  four  from  100  to  50,  the 
rest  from  10  to  50.  Some  from  the 
head  landlord,  the  rest  from  middle- 

From  10  to  20  acres:  there  are  but 
few  farms  in  the  parish  of  consi- 
derable extent.  They  are  not  gene- 
rally held  by  the  tenant  from  the 
head  landlord,  they  are  generally 
held  from  middle-men. 

From  12  to  60  acres.  They  are 
generally  held  by  the  occupying  te- 
nant from  the  head  landlord. 

From  10  acres  to  50.  From  head 
landlords  and  middle-men. 

There  are  few  public  roads  in  this 
parish : not  20  men  employed,  and 
that  occasionally  in  the  idle  time  of 
the  year. 

40:  they  are  paid  9 d,  per  day, 
without  diet. 

There  are  not  very  many  employed 
at  roads ; such  as  are  get  paid  after 
the  work  is  accounted  for,  at  lOrf. 
per  diem. 

50  or  60,  at  9Jd.  per  day. 
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Union  ofOdagh.  Pop.  6,478. 

, Connoby  . . Pop. . 

Burrow  J!op.  2,9 lj 

Eirke  . . Pop.  5,565. 

Rev.  Peter  Roe. 

Rev.  Pierse  Marum,  p.  p. 

Rev.  G.  Dealtoy. 

Richard  Shot,  Esq. 

Coolcrahecn  above  1,500  acres; 
Three  Castles,  or  Odagli,  2,500 
acres;  Donaghmore,  alias  Bally- 
ragget,  3,200  acres. 

< This  parish,  now  called  Connolly, 
is  only  a division  of  the  parish  of 
Ballyragget,  where  you  can  be  fur- 
nished with  this  information  from 
the  enumerator’s  lists,  Connohy 
included. 

4,015  acres,  plantation  measure,  as 
taken  from  the  book  of  applotment 
of  tithe  composition. 

About  10,000  acres,  4,000  of  bog 
not  included. 

None.  None.  900  acres  of  arable 
land  in  Coolcrahecn:  no  bog;  of 
the  rest  I cannot  speak  with  any 
certainty. 

About  100  acres  of  woodland: 
there  is  no  public  common,  waste, 
or  bog,  to  my  knowledge. 

No  public  common : about  650 
acres  of  woodland : about  200  acres 
of  bog  or  waste  land ; about  3,000 
acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land. 

No  public  common:  about  50  acres 
of  woodland.  I believe  about  5,000 
acres  of  arable,  the  same  of  pasture 
land,  and  4,000  acres  of  bog. 

Per  Acre. 
Arable.  Pasture. 
£.  s.  £.  s. 
land  in  Coolcrahecn  15  10 

ditto  Odagh  . 1 15  1 5 
ditto  Donaghmore  1 15  1 10 

About  £1  10s.  by  the  acre. 

The  average  rent  is  about  £1  10s. 
per  acre. 

About  £1  5s.  per  acre. 

No. 

it  pays  the  farmer  well,  and  is 
though  I have  heard  them  say  tli 
£8:  the  average  crop  of  this  ac 

It  is  now  getting  into  the  parish; 
the  only  thing  that  a poor  labourer  de 
lat  they  charge  a very  exorbitant  price 
■re  will  be  about  60  barrels  of  potatoe: 

The  con  acre  system  does  prevail, 
pends  upon  to  support  his  family, 
for  a con  acre,  that  is,  from  £7  to 

It  does. 

No  con  acres. 

From  £7  to  £8. 

From  £1  1 0s.  per  quarter  acre,  to 
£2  2s. 

£9  the  highest,  £6  the  lowest. 

No  information. 

I consider  it  to  be  remunerating 
where  the  land  is  highly  manured 
and  well  cultivated ; excessive  rents 
are  often  paid  inconsequence  of  the 
scarcity  of  such  land. 

The  con  acre  is  considered  a re- 
munerating crop,  and  no  excessive 
rents  are  given ; the  owner  of  land, 
in  such  cases,  manures  and  tills  the 

I think  the  con  acre  crop  remu- 
nerates the  tenant. 

This  system  has  not  prevailed  to 
any  extent. 

Such  instances  have  not  occurred 
in  this  parish. 

That  system  has  not  been  practised 
latterly. 

Many  of  the  middle  class;  prin- 
cipally labourers  and  tradesmen. 

About  15  labourers  and  two  me- 
chanics. 

About  12  each  year;  mostly  re- 
spectable Protestants. 

About  thirty  persons  have  left  this 
parish. 

The  Canadas;  a few  to  the  United 
States. 

To  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

America  (North  British). 

To  America. 

Many  have  been  assisted  by 
mends,  others  made  sale  of  the 
interest  they  had  in  farming  stock, 
timi  n°  ass’stance  fr°m  any  public 

They  emigrated  at  their  own 
expense. 

None. 

No... 

Ixhknd.ally  aWntees’  resi<ling  in 

The  landed  proprietors  are  for  the 
most  part  absentee  ; some  residing 
in  England,  others  on  the  Conti- 
nent. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  all  re- 
sident, except  Lord  Ashbrook,  and 
his  absence  is  amply  made  up  by 
the  residence  of  his  son,  the  Ho- 
nourable H.  Walker. 

Absentee,  except  two. 

somT  hVC  rCS’  and  under,  to  50  ; 

sas!oo:Mu*t^ 

From  15  to  20  acres:  they  are 
generally  held  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

The  farms  about  the  town  are 
small,  being  in  possession  of  per- 
sons in  business:  those  in  the 
country  average  from  20  acres  to 
100  acres. 

From  400  to  100  in  each  firm: 
there  are  a few  who  do  not  sub-let. 

tl.1.  correctly,  tout 

wTcSL'”1’ 

7 

The  public  road  which  runs 
through  my  parish,  about  two  miles 
in  length,  is  kept  in  repair  by  two 
individuals,  who  are  paid  yearly, 
and  do  the  business  themselves. 

The  number  of  labourers  employed 
at  the  time  roads  are  generally  re- 
paired may  be  about  thirty,  and  in 
this  parish  those  who  can  wait  till 
the  contractor  is  paid  are  paid  in 
cash ; those  who  cannot  get  orders 
on  shopkeepers,  who  charge  high, 
on  account  of  payment  being  de- 
layed. 

The  roads  are  repaired  by  present- 
ment, and  not  by  parishes. 
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Fertagh  . . Pop.  3,265. 

Fei'tagh,  Gleshare,  Eirlte. 
fop.  7,969. 

1 Lsdowney,  Coolcashin,  Aliar- 
ney,  &e.  . Pop.  about  6,000. 

Union  of  UiTtugford/Pop.  6,582 

Rev.  R.  P.  Vaughan. 

. 

Rev.  Thos.  Brenan,  r.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Power,  v.  p. 

Rev.  Patrick  Walsh,  p.  p. 

4,413  acres,  plantation  measure. 

The  parish  of  Fertagh  contains 
about  4,700  acres,  the  part  of  Eirke 
in  this  county  about  5,831  acres, 
and  Gleshare  1,670  acres;  the  part 
of  the  parish  of  Eirke  in  the  Queen’s 
county  contains  about  3,441  a.  3n.  6p. 

About  11,000  acres,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  calculated,  plantation  mea- 

About  7,700  acres,  as  nearly  a7 
can  be  ascertained,  plantation  mea- 

No  public  common  : about  12  acres 
of  wood  and  plantation ; 29  acres  of 
waste  in  roads  only;  arable  and 
pasture  about  4,372  acres. 

No  public  common  or  woodland  in 
these  parishes.  There  are  three 
bogs  in  Eirke  parish. 

No  common  or  woodland  except 
new  plantation,  say  about  200  acres. 

No  common ; about  270  acres  of 
wood;  about  1,000  acres  bo"  and 
waste  ; about  6,430  acres  of  arable 
and  pasture,  chiefly  of  an  inferior 
quality,  of  which  about  one-third  is 
in  tillage. 

Average  rent  at  £1  2s.  per  acre. 

The  average  rent  of  pasture  and 
arable  land  in  the  parish  of  Fertagh 
I rate  at  £1  7s.  6</.  an  acre,  the  part 
of  the  parish  of  Eirke  in  this  county 
I rate  at  £1  12s.  6 d.  an  acre,  and  the 
partin  the  Queen’s  county  at£l  15s. 
an  acre ; Gleshare  I would  rate  at  £1 . 

From  £1  to  £2  sterling. 

About  £1  sterling. 

It  does. 

Very  much. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails  here 
to  a great  extent. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails  here 
as  far  as  regards  potatoes,  but  not 
otherwise;  but  farmers  are  in  the 
e,  and  giving  a free  crop  in  lieu  of  it 

habit  of  taking  and  putting  out  the  cottier's  manur 

The  highest  rent  is  £S  per  acre, 
the  lowest  from  £4  to  £5. 

j From  £6  to  £10  an  acre. 

The  highest  rent  for  an  acre  in 
this  parish  is  £10,  and  the  lowest 
about  £4  10s. 

The  highest  rent  for  con  acre  land 
in  this  parish  is  £ 1 0,  and  the  lowest 

The  con  acre  crop  I should  suppose 
seldom  remunerates  more  than  the 
bare  expenses,  which  are  very  con- 
siderable, and  for  which  I am  cer- 
tain that  more  and  a better  quality 
of  potatoes  could  be  purchased  by 
ready  money. 

It  cannot  be  said  a remunerating 
crop,  the  rent  being  so  high ; it  pro- 
duces potatoes,  which  are  tilled  at 
much  labour  and  expense. 

It  is:  it  is  taken  sometimes  by 
servants  and  others  to  make  profit 
of  the  crop,  or  by  occasional  la- 
bourers for  subsistence;  and  the 
rent  is  generally  abated  if  the  crop 
fails. 

The  con  acre  crop  is  on  the  average 
a remunerating  crop. 

I know  of  none';  on  the  contrary, 
large  farms  have  been  subdivided. 

Scarcely  an  instance  has  occurred 
of  dispossessing  tenants  in  those 
parishes  for  many  years  past. 

No  such  thing  has  occurred  here. 

The  Subletting  Act  has  not  been  at 
all  acted  on  in  this  parish. 

I think  about  six  persons  in  all 
went  to  America,  some  of  them  poor 
labourers’  sons,  two  of  them  sons  of 
a comfortable  publican. 

There  may  be  about  20  who  emi- 
grated within  the  last  three  years. 

About  20  persons,  all  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  who  were  concerned  in 
the  Whitefeet  system,  emigrated  in 
the  year  1832. 

About  30  persons  have  emigrated 
from  this  parish  during  the  last 
three  years,  principally  small  farmers 
and  labourers. 

To  America. 

America  in  general. 

To  America. 

To  America. 

N one  whatever. 

Some  got  assistance  from  their 
employers,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
rid  of  them. 

Only  one  resident,  George  Hely, 
Esq. : two  others  reside  in  England, 
viz.,  Lord  Courtown  and  Lord  Ash- 
brooke ; the  fourth,  — Byrne,  Esq., 
in  Dublin. 

The  landlords  of  these  parishes 
are  mostly  absentees,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Barker  and  Mr.  Stop- 
ford,  who  reside  in  other  parts  of 
the  county,  and  Mr.  Hely,  who  lives 
in  the  parish  of  Fertagh. 

The  principal  landed  proprietors 
are  absentee ; three  or  four  small 
proprietors  are  resident. 

Seven  proprietors ; three  resident, 
two  lunatics,  one  living  in  Galway, 
and  one  in  England. 

There  are  a few  farms,  about  three, 
of  about  100  acres,  and  several  from 
50  upwards,  many  from  20  to  50,  a 
great  many  from  four  to  20,  and  so 
on  down  to  even  one  or  two:  all, 
excepting  a few,  held  immediately 
from  the  landlord. 

The  extent  of  farms  held  in  these 
parishes  is  from  400  to  15  acres: 
they  are  held  from  head  landlords, 
and  from  middle-men  in  many  in- 
stances. 

There  are  some  large  farms  in  this 
parish, containing 200  to  300  acres; 
hut  the  land  is  generally  let  in  divi- 
sions of  from  three  to  GO  acres,  and 
are  generally  held  under  the  head 
landlord. 

There  are  very  few  large  farms  in 
this  parish;  the  land  is  general 7;. 
let  in  divisions  of  from  five  to  50 
acres,  and  they  are  generally  beta 
under  middle-men. 

There  is  not  much  road-work  in 
this  parish,  about  20  occasionally 
employed,  and  arc  not  generally 
paid  in  money,  but  in  their  rent,  in 
provisions,  and  in  any  way  but 
money,  if  possible. 

Scarcely  any  labourers  employed 
at  roads,  from  the  system  of  grand- 
jury  jobbing ; a grand-juryman  gets 
the  contract  for  his  tenants,  who  do 
those  roads  and  repairs  with  his 
own  servant-men  and  horses. 

Very  few  labourers  arc  employed 
in  road-making  in  this  parish  ; and 
as  the  roads  are  made  by  rood  con- 
tractors, who  employ  their  sons  an 
servants,  I have  no  means  of  ascer 
taining  how  the  labourers  are  pa  n 
who  may  be  employed  in  this  way. 
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JJlanchvilleskill  . Pop.  329. 

Grange  Sylvia  . Pop.  2,313. 

Grange  Sylvia  . Pop.  2,313. 

Union  of  Innistioge  and 
Clonamery . Pop.  3,221. 

Rev.  T.  Butler. 

Walter  Malony , Esq., 
Chief  Magistrate  of  Police. 

7',  T.  Boolcey,  Esq.,  j.  i>. 

Rev.  A.  Pack',  ll.d. 

Contains  between  four  and  500 
acres  plantation  measure. 

Irish  Plantation  Acres. 
Townlands.  a.  h.  v. 

Dooninga  ...  758  0 31 

Upper  Grange  . 538  3 34 

Lower  Grange  . 1,189  1 31 
Barrowmouut  . . 388  0 0 

2,874  2 16 

Irish  Plantation  Acres. 

Townlands.  A.  a.  r. 

Dooninga  . . . 758  0 31 
Upper  Grange  a 538  3 34 
Lower  Grange  . 1,189  1 31 
Barrowmount  . . 388  0 0 

2,874  2 16 

In  the  parish  of  Innistioge,  5,952 
plantation  acres,  and  in  Clonamery, 
2,023.  . 

No  public  common ; no  woodland  ; 
no  bog;  three-fourths  arable,  one- 
fourth  pasture  land. 

No  public  common;  about  120 
acres  of  woodland ; no  bog  or  waste ; 
the  rest  arable  and  pasture. 

There  is  no  public  common ; nor 
is  there  any  waste  or  bog,  or  pro- 
perly speaking  any  woodland;  there 
are  about  100  acres  of  plantations 
of  various  ages. 

about  80  of  bog,  a 

No  public  common  in  the  parish 
of  Innistioge ; about  500  acres  wood- 
land and  plantations;  about  500 
acres  waste  and  bog;  and  the  re- 
mainder arable  and  pasture:  in 
Clonamery,  105  acres  woodland; 
- about  400  mountainous  and  waste ; 
■nd  the  remainder  arable  and  pasture. 

£1  11*.  0 d.  the  average  rent  of 
both  arable  and  pasture. 

From  £1  5s.  to  £1  15s.  per  acre, 

From  £1  10s.  to  £2  per  annum. 

About  £1  5s.  per  plantation  acre 
for  arable,  and  15s.  for  pasture  land. 

Yes,  as  to  the  growth  of  potatoes. 

Except  in  potatoes  it  does  not 
prevail. 

W e have  no  such  thing,  except  as 
to  potatoes. 

It  does  to  a considerable  degree. 

£10  and  £6  an  acre ; the  former 
with  manure,  the  latter  without ; 
the  land  ploughed  by  the  farmer, 
and  formed  into  beds. 

From  £6  to  £10  per  acre. 
Sometimes  good,  sometimes  bad;  ! 

From  £4  to  £10;  the  latter,  when 
the  ground  is  good  and  highly' 
dunged. 

£9  the  highest,  and  £4  the  lowest. 

By  no  means ; frequently  excessive 
rents  are  given  with  a view  of  ob- 
taining employment,  and  to  liqui- 
date a portion  of  the  rent  by  labour. 

high  rents  are  given  where  the  land  j 
is  good  and  adjacent  to  the  cabin  , 
of  the  person  wanting  it. 

It  always  is : great  rents  are  never 
given,  but  when  they  have  the 
actual  value. 

It  is  in  a good  season,  but  the  re- 
verse in  a bad  one,  such  as  this  last 
year  proved. 

Not  practised  in  this  parish. 

There  has  been  no  instance  of  it 
in  this  parish. 

It  has  never  been  acted  on  yet. 

In  many'  cases  it  has  taken  place 
upon  the  death  of  the  leaseholder, 
and  the  dispossessed  families  have 
been  enabled  by  their  landlords  to 
go  to  America. 

None,  during  the  last  three  years ; 
previous  to  that  period,  three  families 
emigrated. 

A few  charged  with  Whitefoot 
offences. 

A few  charged  with  Whitefoot  of- 
fences. 

Some  dispossessed  tenants,  and 
some  young  men  in  hope  to  better 
their  situation,  have  emigrated ; 
amounting  to  the  number  of  40  or 
50. 

To  America. 

To  America. 

Chiefly'  to  Canada. 

To  America  and  Newfoundland. 

No  assistance  but  . their  own  re- 
sources. 

Small  sums  by  private  subscrip- 
tion. 

I do  not  know  of  any,  except  their 
own  private  means. 

Some  have  received  assistance  from 
their  landlord,  and  others  paid  their 
passage  from  their  earnings. 

J1j‘e'and®?  proprietor  non-resident, 
Ksides  chiefly  England,  is  a 

PMridfcerm  h’s  Majesty’s  ser- 
acres  nff  n]anslou-N°u.sc,  with  100 
of  land,  occupied  by  myself. 

There  are  two  absentee  landlords ; 
the  property  of  one  in  Chancery. 

Two  are  resident,  two  are  absen- 
tees, and  one  resides  in  another 
part  of  the  country. 

The  landed  proprietors  in  general 
absentee,  except  W.  F.  Tighe,  Esq., 
of  Woodstock,  the  chief  proprietor, 
who  is  uniformly  resident. 

10  “»!  a™. 

tlh5 U1  \ the  te“M»ts  in  occupa- 

*>»n  from  the  head  landlord.  P 

From  20  to  40  acres ; some  are,  and 
some  are  not. 

From  20  to  40  acres;  mostly  held 
from  the  head  landlord,  with  some 
few  exceptions. 

From  six  to  40  plantation  acres ; 
a few  larger,  generally  held  from 
the  head  landlord,  but  in  many  in- 
stances from  middle-men. 

10,/  nw-  Iw  . tlns  parish,  at 

tothomi, 'l’pai(1  ln.Cash  advanced 
bcforei,o  p.ervisot  six  months 

county  1S  reimbursed  by  the 

About  30  men,  and  always  paid  in 
money. 

1 have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  number,  but  those  employed 
are  paid  in  money'. 

About  160  men  and  boys  dining 
the  summer  months,  who  are  paiil 
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Innistioge,  Clonamery,  and 
Rower.  . Pop.  6,S10. 

Kilmocahill  . . Pop.  1,391. 

Union  of  Paulstown. 
Pop.  3,734. 

Powerstown  . . Pop,  1,713 

Rev.  William  Carroll,  v .p. 

Rev.  James  M.  Stubbs. 

Rev.  Michael  Brenan,  p.’p. 

Rev.  Thomas  Vigors. 

Innistioge  contains  5,060  acres. 
Bower  6,360,  and  Clonamery  1,900 
acres,  plantation  measure. 

About  2,900  plantation  acres. 

10,417,  plantation  measure. 

About  3,400  plantation  acres. 

No  public  common  in  any  of  the 
parishes;  500  acres  of  wood  in 
Innistioge  parish,  2,000  acres  of 
arable,  2,060  of  pasture,  and  1,060 
of  waste  and  bog ; Rower  and  Clona- 
mery contain  6,617  acres  of  arable 
land  and  pasture,  1,143  mountain, 
370  wood,  and  1 00  of  bog  and  waste. 

No  commonage ; nor  any  wood- 
land, excepting  the  plantations  in 
gentlemen’s  demesnes ; nor  is  there 
any  bog  in  the  parish ; the  land  is 
mostly  arable,  with,  perhaps,  the 
exception  of  about  100  acres  of 
mountain. 

There  is  no  common ; no  wood- 
land, properly  so  called;  a small 
quantity  of  bog;  about  75  acres  of 
waste,  in  detached  parcels ; the  re- 
mainder is  arable. 

There  is  not  any  public  common 
woodland,  or  bog,  in  the  parish  • 
the  whole,  as  above,  is  arable  and 
pasture,  and  about  half  of  it  gene- 
rally under  tillage.  6 

From  £1  sterling  per  acre,  planta- 
tion measure,  to  £1  6s. 

The  rent  of  land  varies  from  10s. 
to  £1  15s.,  aud  a few  acres  at  £2. 

The  average  rent  of  the  entire, 
according  to  the  average  of  the 
townlands,  is  £1  5s.  O^tf.  per  acre. 

The  average  rent  throughout  the 
parish  may  be  about  £1  5t.  or 
£1  7s.  6 d.  per  acre. 

Very  generally ; it  is  called  here 
dairy  ground. 

Only  in  the  case  of  potato  ground, 
and  that  not  to  any  great  extent. 

As  far  as  potato  land  is  concerned 
I it  does. 

The  con  acre  system  is  prevalent. 

From  £4  to  £8,  generally;  some 
instances  occur,  on  good  land  well 
manured,  where  £9  to  £10  are 
paid  per  plantation  acre. 

From  £7  to  £9,  according  to 
agreement 

From  £6  to  £8. 

From  £8  to  .010  per  acre  for  po- 
tatoes, about  £4  per  acre  for  oats. 

In  good  seasons  the  crop  is  re- 
munerating: if  labour  be  given  the 
rent  is  higher. 

When  a failure  in  the  crop  occurs,  At  the  above  rates,  and  in  this  1 do  not  consider  that  the  con 

the  tenant  generally  gets  an  abate-  parish,  it  is ; in  other  places  it  is  acre  crop  can  be  remunerating,  if 
ment  in  the  rent.  not-  the  expenses  attending  it  be  taken 

into  account ; yet  con  acre  ground 

is  sometimes  taken  with  a view  to  protit,  sometimes  to  secure  payment  for  labour,  or  other  debts;  but 
generally  to  give  employment  to  hands  that  otherwise  would  be  idle,  and  thereby  secure  provisions 
under  the  cash  price : I do  not  know  that  excessive  rents  are  otherwise  given. 

Some  instances  of  amalgamating  In  no  one  case, 
small  farms  have  occurred,  particu- 
larly in  Rower  parish ; of  the  ejected 
tenants  some  emigrated,  some  re- 

tired  into  towns  to  do  business,  and  some  to  the  adjacent  counties; 
many  instances  occurred  in  which  the  older  branches  of  the  family 
were  supported  by  friends  and  relatives. 

This  system  has  not  been  as  yet 
received. 

There  have  been  but  a few  in- 
stances in  which  small  farms  have 
been  thrown  into  large  ones ; and 
in  these  cases  the  dispossessed 
tenants  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  employed  as  labourers  by  the 
proprietor,  or  occupying  farmer. 

Very  few,  with  the  exception  of 
ejected  tenants  from  Lundy  Foot’s 
estates  at  Rower. 

But  few  have  gone,  and  those 
mostly  small  farmers,  or  individuals 
out  of  a numerous  family. 

In  all  63;  two  or  three  small 
farmers,  a few  tradesmen,  the 
greater  number  young  men  and  , 
women,  labourers  or  servants. 

Cannot  say  what  number;  but  not 

To  America  and  Newfoundland. 

To  America. 

To  America. 

To  America  and  New  South  Wales. 

No  assistance  has  been  given  by 
the  landlord ; some  have  emigrated 
from  Mr.  Tighe’s  estates,  and  re- 
ceived assistance  from  him. 

Lord  Clifden  an  absentee;  Wil- 
liam F.  Tighe,  Esq.,  Mr.  Robbins, 
Mr.  Greene,  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Dublin, 
Lundy  Foot  (till  lately),  and  Mr. 
Kearny,  of  Waterford,  residents. 

The  Earl  of  Rathdowne  (the 
largest  proprietor)  has  no  residence 
here,  but  lives  in  county  Wicklow; 
Henry  and  John  Flood,  Esqrs., 
both  resident;  Captain  Watson, 
and  Mr.  Minchiu,  sen.,  resident. 

None.  I believe  not. 

The  principal  proprietors  are,  the  There  is  only  one  j,r 

Earl  of  Rathdowne, the  Lord  Bishop  “dent  in  the  parish : toww 
of-  Ferns,  Joseph  Greene,  Esq.,  re-  reside  in  Ireland,  except  one,  rc 

siding  at  Kilkenny,  and  Mr.  Ayl-  sident  in  England._ 

ward,  of  Shankil : Mr.  Aylward  is  the  only  resident  proprietor ; mere 
are  three  or  four  other  gentlemen  of  considerable  property  resident  wi 
us — Mr.  Bookey,  of  Donniga;  Mr.  Flood,  of  Paulstown;  Mr.  l'lood,  o 
Viewmount;  and  Mr.  Handy,  of  Baracoro  Mills.  

From  five  to  30  plantation  acres : 
only  one  instance,  to  my  knowledge, 
exists  in  these  parishes  in  which 
the  landholder  does  not  immediately 
derive  under  the  head  landlord. 

Farms  generally  held  from  head 
landlord,  and  vary  from  one  acre  to 
100. 

They  are  in  general  small;  four  Five  or  six  about  or  exceeding  lM 

or  five  exceed  100  acres;  by  far  acres;  as  many  about  40  aejes, 
the  greater  number  are  below  30 : greater  number  about  30  an 

there  are  many  cases  of  a middle  acres;  the  majonty  ofthe  fann 
landlord  may  be  from  20  down  to  10  acres, 

laUtU°rd-  o' great  number  below  that,  down 

four  aud  five  acres,  aud  many  unde 

that : generally  held  by  the  tenant  in  occupation  irom  the  head  landun__ 

20  persons  are  only  occasionally  The  two  leading  roads  are  turn- 
employed,  who  generally  are  paid  pike  roads,  repaired  by  contract; 
2 d.  to  3d.  per  load  for  breaking  and  on  the  other  roads  there  may 
stones;  and  lid.  per  day,  without  have  been  20  employed  occasionally, 
diet,  when  employed  at  other  road-  at  lOd.  per  day. 

six  months’  time  ; the  contractor,  in  the  mean  time,  gives  an  order  to  a l 
to  its  amount,  charging  2s.  per  cwt.  more  than  the  market  price,  that  is 
the  labourer  pays  that  exorbitant  interest,  the  money  belonging  to  him 

I th.  it  Ttm  tZ'SS'l  ■ < 

is  pretty  considerable  during  part  ““V.cf r0ads are  repaired  eitW 

srasjr it‘*Seh™  by  »*“•  ti‘3ly“p“5 

nealinongcr,  who  supplies  the  labourer 
to  say,  from  32  to  35  per  cent.  Whilst  

i is  oftentimes  in  the  pocket  of  the  county  treasurer. 
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LEINSTER — County  Kilkenny — Baronies  Gowran,  Ida, 


Union  of  Thomastown  and 
Tullowherin  . Pop.  5,835. 

Union  of  Thomastown  and 
Collumkill  . Pop.  3,642. 

Rath  pa  trick  . Pop.  1,627. 

Rower  . . Pop.  3, '589. 

Rev.  E.  Cody,  p.  p. 

Sydenham  Davis,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  p.  p. 

Rev.  J.  M‘Cheane. 

\4  06/  acres,  plantation  measure, 
according  to  the  Down  survey. 

4,010  acres,  plantation. 

Number  of  acres  in  Rathpatrick 
parish,  2,738  plantation. 

6,652  acres,  plantation  measure. 
I do  not  know  whether  this  was  the 
return  of  the  enumerators. 

ffo  common;  wood  about  514 
acres,  besides  a few  young  planta- 
tions; arable  about  7, 033 J acres, 
pasture  and  meadow  about  7,03J.t 
acres;  there  are  about  3,366  acres 
of  bad  land,  but  not  waste ; there 
are  no  bogs. 

No  common,  180  acres  woodland, 
2,500  arable,900  pasture,340  coarse 
mountain  and  boggy  land. 

No  public  common;  about  130 
acres  of  wood  planted  on  gentle- 
men's demesnes;  arable  and  pas- 
ture 2,528,  and  bog  and  waste 
ground  SO  acres. 

No  public  common:  5,755  acres, 
including  arable  and  pasture,  234 
acres,  including  wood  and  planta- 
tions, 648  acres  of  mountain  or 
waste  land,  and  15  acres  of  bog. 

From  £1  5s.  to  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

About  £1  8s.  per  plantation  acre. 

About  £2  per  acre. 

About  20s.  per  acre,  both  arable 
and  pasture. 

It  does  a great  deal,  but  not  so 
much  as  formerly. 

To  a very  small  extent. 

It  does. 

It  does. 

From  £10  to  £6,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  land. 

From  £6  to  £10  per  acre  for  pota- 
toes when  manured. 

From  £8  to  £10  per  acre. 

£10  or  £6. 

In  general  it  is ; but  if  the  season 
should  turn  out  unfavourable  to  the 
crop,  they  leave  it  to  the  landlord, 
unless  he  makes  an  abatement  in 
the  rent 

It  is  a remunerating  crop : exces- 
sive rents  are  not  given,  for  the 
tenant  has  it  at  his  option  to  give 
them  up  if  not  so  good  as  he  ex- 
pected. 

It  is  counted  in  this  parish  as 

It  is : the  large  population,  and 
scarcity  of  ground  to  be  given  out, 
may  have  a tendency  to  increase  the 

It  is  not  usual  to  do  so  here. 

I know  of  but  one  instance  where 
the  tenant  had  become  insolvent, 
and  he  was  amply  remunerated  for 
giving  up  the  land  by  his  landlord : 
I cannot  say. 

There  are  but  two  instances  of 
that  description  in  this  parish; 
some  of  the  dispossessed  tenants 
emigrated,  the  remainder  became 
labourers. 

This  has  not  as  yet  become  gene- 
ral ; in  the  instances  where  it  may 
have  occurred,  perhaps  some  of  the 
dispossessed  tenants  became  emi- 
grants, some  labourers,  and  some 
dependents  on  the  charity  of  their 
neighbours. 

About  20  in  all : one  respectable 
family  went. 

About  30  Protestants  and  ten 
Roman  Catholics  during  the  three 
years. 

About  20  within  the  last  three 
years,  of  the  poorest  description. 

Probably  not  more  than  three  in 
each  year. 

To  Upper  Canada  principally. 

To  Upper  Canada. 

N ewfirundland. 

Canada  or  Newfoundland,  I 
believe. 

They  received  some  assistance 
from  their  relations. 

No  assistance  for  the  purpose. 

No  assistance,  that  I know  of. 

They  reside  in  the  parish,  or  in 
some  part  of  Ireland,  except  two : 
one  of  them  has  no  place  of  resi- 
dence in  this  country. 

The  landlords  reside  in  the  parish, 
with  the  exception  of  four,  who 
reside  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
are  not  extensive  proprietors. 

One  absentee  resides  in  France, 
another  in  Waterford;  the  other 
landlords  are  resident. 

About  half  absentee  and  half  resi- 
dent: the  principal  landed  pro- 
prietor resides  in  England. 

In  general  they  arc  held  from  the 
head  landlord. 

About  25  acres.  In  general  they 
are  not,  I should  say,  about  one 
half  of  the  parish. 

There  are  two  tarms  in  this  parish 
100  acres  each ; the  others  are  from 
40  to  30,  20  and  ten  each : gene- 
rally held  from  the  head  landlord, 
with  the  exception  of  three  small 

From  three  to  60  acres : generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

About  30  men;  not  constantly 
employed;  they  earn  from  7d.  to 
10d,  per  day,  without' diet. 

About  20  at  10</.  per  day,  but  as 
the  presented  money  is  not  paid 
until  the  work  is  done,  they  are 
often  obliged  to  go  in  debt,  for  their 
support,  which  reduces  their  wages 
considerably. 

From  20  to  30 ; supported  by  the 
inspectors  of  the  roads  with  pro- 
visions, and  sometimes  money,  until 
the  assizes, 

About  50 ; paid  in  cash  from  the 
county  cess. 
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LEINSTER — County  Kilkenny — Barony  Iverk 


Union  of  Fiddown. 
Pop.  about  6,788. 


Union  of  Fiddown. 


Union  of Kilmstcow  and  Muli- 
navat.  Pop.  2,3 10,  ' 


•Castlane 


Pop.  about  6,7-88. 


Rev.  Thomas  Maunsell. 


Lord  Duncannon. 


Rev.  Patrick  Magrath,  p. 


About  1, 312-acres,  plantatior 


15,687  acres,  plantation 


About  16,500  acres,  (plantation,) 
n which  Tybracliney,  part  of  said 
mion,  (not,  however,  under  the 
Composition  Act,)  is  included. 


15,687  acres,  plantation  measure, 
divided  into  666  holdings  or  farms  ; 
of  which  there  are  234  under  five 
acres,  217  under  15,  134  under  30, 
51  from  30  to  50  acres,  and  30  over 
50,  exclusive  of  Tybracliney,  which 
is  not  yet  under  composition. 


As  I have  no  means  of  answerim 

this  query,  I beg  leave  to  refer  t 
the  Population  Return  for  thos 
parishes,  where  the  number  of  acres 
plantation  measure,  will  bo  found. 


s returned  by  the  Commis- 
employed  under  the  Com- 


position Act. 


No  public  common  nc 
arable  and  pasture  land ; 
land,  except  what  is  in 
demesne  of  Castletown. 


There  is  llo  public  common  in  those 
parishes ; in  the  Mulinavat  district 
nearly  one-half  is  waste  and  bog,  the 
other  half  arable  and  pasture  land- 

m the  Kilmacow  district  the  land  is 

better,  and  the  waste  and  bog  much 
less ; the  wood  about  200  acres. 


claimed. 


Good  arable 


I think  about  £2  per  acre : while 
the  high  rents,  which  at  present  are 
so  general,  continue,  poverty  and 
distress  must  be  prevalent  among 
the  lower  orders,  and  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  county  constantly 
disturbed. 


-pasture  land  about 

£2 ; the  average  of  the  whole  parish 
about  17s.  an  acre. 


.Good  arable  and  pasture  land,  from 
£2  to  £2  2s. ; the  average  of  the 
parish  from  18s.  to  £1. 


In  the  Mulinavat  district,  from 
!?*•  to  £2.  Irish ; in  the  Kilmacow 
district,  from  15s.  to  £2  10s.,  Irish: 
some  small  parcels  of  land  rate 
higher  in  both  quarters. 


A great  deal  of  land,  here  called 
dairy-ground,  the  same,  I suppose, 
as  the  con  acre,  is  set  in  this  parish 
to  poor  people  for  their  potatoes,  at 
the  rate,  generally,  of  from  £2  10s. 
to  £3  per  quarter  of  ail  .acre. 


considerable  extent. 


To  a considerable  extent. 


Not  very  extensively,  the  farms : 
general  being  small. 


£3  down  to  £2  per  quarter;  £V. 


£1  to  £3  10s.  per  quarter  of 
plantation  measure. 


the  farmer  finding 


If  not  aremunerating  crop,  suppose 


The  large  rent  is  given  as 
node  of  supplying  food  for  the 


which  is,  1 believe,  the  only  consideration 
that  induces  them  to  give  so  high  a rent  for 

such  ground;  and,  as  they  set  their  own  

potatoes  and  dig  them  out,  they  are  at  no  expense 
that  by  this  means  they  might  get  employmepr 

I know  of  none,  except  two  in- 

grated,  and  two' of  their  neighbours  pur- 
chased  their  interests  in  the  land  they  held, 
being  contiguous  to  their  own,  and  that  in- 
creased their  farms ; otherwise  I think  the 
farms  are  increased  in  number,  and  lessened  iu  size,  ut 
stances,  among  the  different  children  of  the  respectiv 


liquidation  of  the  debt,  which  iu  other 

spects  he  would  not  give. 

’ respect,  the  poor,  in  general,  v 
‘ obtained,  the  want  of  employn 

In  very  few  cases ; and  in  no  in- 
stance when  the  dispossessed  farmer 
has  not  been  provided  for. 


^iqmdate(tlmr 


it  being  the  great  cause  of  so  much  distressamong  the  poor,  and  such  great  poverty. 

Not  to  any  considerable  extent ; I It  has  not  been  extensive  in  those 
and  in  no  instance  has  the  dispos-  parishes  where  it  occurred ; it  was  attended 
sessed  tenant  been  unprovided  for.  "ith  discontent  and  odium,  and  ap. 

parent  distress;  it  is  alleged  as  the  cause 
of  Whitefoot  disturbance  . if  we  addtoit 
- — I the  smallness  of  wages  or  the  want  of  em- 
ployment, the  grand  source  of  distress,  and  discontent,  and  misery:  emnlov- 
ment  of  the  working  classes  is  the  grand  desideratum;  give  but  ll.nl,  and 


Very  few ; and,  except 
ill  very  poor. 


It  would  be  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain, as  several  small  farmers,  and 
farmers’  sons,  and  daughters,  go 
every  year  to  America  or  Newfound- 
land. 


The  precise  number  or  proportion 
would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  ; great 
numbers  have  emigrated,  principally 
young  labourers ; small  farmers 
have  also  left  in  many  instances. 


Some  young  men  and  women,  of 
industrious  habits,  have  gone  to 
Newfoundland  or  America;  nofami- 
lies emigrated. 


Principally  to  Canada,  Newfound- 
land, and  the  United  States  of  Ame- 


None,  except  from  their  i 


No  assistance,  except  from  friends 
ir  relations ; the  Government  gives 
lone ; the  landlords  give  none. 


and  families. 


Mr.  Cox  is  resident ; Mr.  Richard 
Bcgullsberne  resides  principally  in 
the  county  of  Wexford;  and  the 
Earl  of  Bessborough,  to  whom  the 
greater  part  of  the  parish  belongs, 
is  an  absentee. 


They  are  28  in  number,  living  the 
greater  part  in  Ireland,  only  two  of 
them  living  in  the  parisli : when  ap- 
plied to  in  the  year  of  distress  and 
starvation,  answers,  with  inclosures, 
were  received  from  five  only. 


The  farms  vary  so  much  in  extent, 
that  I cannot  tell  their  general  ex- 
tent. In  general  held  by  the  tenant 
in  occupation  from  the  head  land- 
lord, except  the  townlaud  of  Killo- 
lierry,  where  there  is  a middle-man, 
Mr.  Walen,  between  them  and  Lord 
Bessborough. — See  query  13. 


From  10  to  50  plantation  acres. 
They  arc  generally  held  from  the 
head  landlord. 


I believe  very  few  indeed,  as  those 
who  have  roads  to  make  employ 
their  own  children  and  servants; 
those,  if  any,  who  may  have  been 
employed,  are  paid  in  cash  when  the 
overseer  gets  the  amount  of  his  pre- 
sentment from  the  treasurer  of  the 
county. 


— - 

The  farmers  to  America,  the  la- 
bourers to  Newfoundland. 

Only  in  three  instances,  where 
families  were  assisted  in  emigrating 
to  Newfoundland  by  the  proprietor! 

Almost  the  whole  parish  belongs 
to  Lord  Bessborough : his  sou,  Lord 
Duncannon,  when  not  attending 
Parliament,  resides  constantly  in 
this  parish. 

Almost  the  entire  parish  belongs 
to  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  whose 
son,  Lord  Duncannon,  except  whilst 
attending  his  duties  iu  Parliament, 
resides  at  Bessborough,  in  this 
parish. 

Under  20  acres ; and,  as  the  old 
leases  fall  in,  always  under  the  head 
landlord. 



About  1 5 acres.  According  as  op- 
portunities occur,  the  farmers  obtain 
their  land  direct  from  the  head  land- 
lord ; but  there  still  remains  a good 
number  of  under  tenants  deriving 
from  middle-men. 
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LEINSTER — County  Kilkenny — Baronies  Iverk,  Kells,  Shillelogher. 


Polrowane,  Portnascolly,  and 
lllud  . • Pop.  2,216. 

Rathkyran,  (containing;  seven 
Protestant  Benefices.) 
Pop.  about  5,500. 

xVntiamult  . . Pop. . 

Callan  . . Pop.  6,111. 

Rev.  Francis  Newport. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Carroll,  p.  p. 

Thomas  Neville,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Charles  Butler. 

Something  about  5,000  statute 
acres,  according  to  Commissioners’ 
account  appointed  under  the  Tithe 
Composition  Act. 

I cannot  reply,  accurately ; but  it 
is  generally  agreed  on  here  that  the 
proportionate  dimensions  are  five 
miles  by  four : this  of  course  pro- 
duces a surface  or  area  of  20  square 
miles;  this  said  surface,  reduced 
into  plantation  acres,  would  afford 
you  the  number  of  acres. 

The  number  of  acres  in  this  parish 
is  1,027  plantation  ; but  joined  with 
Danesfort  parish,  as  it  was  by  the 
enumerators,  the  total  number  of 
acres,  in  both  together,  is  about  j 
2,400,  and  the  population  1,340. 

3,500  statute  acres ; population 
6,000. 

No  commons ; about  25  acres  wood ; »T  , , . , , , 

.i-  i,  o.-,  a i,  J JNo  public  common:  not  more  than 

’Tw'i.fS,™™,  S,  ' or  50  a.v.s  of  plantation  or  wood- 

“d"a:.  , fin  . land;  with  the  exception  of  a com- 

paratively  null  t.A  »f  mount™, 
annexed  to  these  parishes,  the  entire  of  the  lands  are  arable  or  fit  for 
tillage.  The  farms  here  are  in  general  small,  and  the  farmers  undoubt- 
edly the  best  I have  ever  seen  or  known ; the  lands  proportionately  di- 
vided into  tillage,  pasture,  and  meadowing;  no  waste  land,  no  bog. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland,  Not  any,  600  statute  acres  having 
except  Dr.  Butler’s  plantations  and  been  enclosed  by  Act  of  Parliament 
mine,  about  25  acres;  no  bog  nor  in  1831,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
waste,  the  whole  arable  and  pasture,  poor,  and  with  little  or  no  advantage 
to  the  landowners,  the  greater  pro- 
portion having  been  swallowed  up  in  the  expenses  of  the  commission.  I 
must  here  remark  that,  being  the  second  largest  holder,  I wished  that  all 
our  shares  should  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor — but  “No.” 

The  rent  of  good  tillage  land  is 
from  £2  to  £2  15s. ; the  average 
rent  of  good  and  had,  say  £1  1 l)s. 

Rents  in  general  are  exorbitantly 
high  here ; not  more  than  three  or 
four  townlands  in  the  entire  set  at 
a becoming  value.  The  rent  of 
arable  land  is  from  £2  to  £3  10s., 
so  that  said  lands  would  average 
£2  10*.  per  acre. 

The  average  rent  of  the  parish  J 
take  to  be  about  £1  5*.  per  acre. — 
N.  B.  The  parish  is  tithe-free. 

the  hands  of  middle 

The  whole  parish  lying  contiguous 
to  the  market- town  of  Callan  is  ca- 
pable of  tillage,  and  is,  with  very 
trifling  exceptions,  so  employed  r 
the  average  rent  to  the  proprietor  is 
from  £2  to  £2  5s.,  though,  when  in 
!-men,  £4  is  often  exacted,  and  more. 

To  a tolerable  extent.  | The  con  acre  system  does  not  pre- 

vail  here,  the  farms  are  too  small  for  such  (and  so  far  the  better,  when 
the  holders  and  family  are  industrious) ; hut  the  cabin-holders  must  en- 
deavour to  procure  the  potatoes,  and  thus  far  the  system  prevails. 

That  system  does  not  prevail,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  ground  let  for 
planting  potatoes. 

Yes,  it  must  necessarily  prevail 
where  there  is  no  constant  employ- 
ment to  enable  the  poor  man  to  go 
to  market  for  his  provision. 

The  lowest  £8,  the  highest  £14,  1 ,, 

and  in  such  cases  obtain  land  from  the  farmers,  as  far  as  they  can  manure 
it,  at  the  rate  of  the  head  rent ; but,  when  manured  by  the  farmer,  the  poor 
pay  from  £15  to£10per  acre,  that  is,  from  £3  10s. to  £2  10s.  per  quarter. 

From  £1  10*.  to  £2  10*.  per  quar- 
ter of  an  acre,  slightly  manured  with 
dung  or  lime,  and  ploughed  in. 

This  I conceive  to  be  a grievous 

burthen;  the  usual  price  of  ground  ma- 
nured, the  tenant  finding  labour,  seed.  $:c.. 
is  —12 ; the  produce  varies  from  60  to  80 
^barrels  per  acre  : in  fact,  from  the  dearth 

I believe  the  cottiers  could  buy  it  could  not  be  a remunerating 
™V,  l>y  taking  into  consideration 

- the  rent,  labour,  and  seed ; no  per- 

son  could  pay  for  all  these,  and  find  his  return  in  disposing  of  the  pro- 
duce; but  then  the  poor  cabin-holder  must,  if  possible,  procure  his  own  po- 
tatoes, for  his  want  of  constant  employment  would  not  enable  him  to  pro- 
cure them  otherwise;  thus  of  two  evils  he  is  compelled  to  choose  the  lesser. 

The  con  necepofto  copi.  .cldom  , c„n,i„ced  that  fapacnflvtt. 

, remunerating  one,  aa  ,t « pearl,.  , 1 ) 

manured:  I know  of  no  other  con-  ■ , .„ 

aideration  for  wMclr  rent  ia  giren.  r,“d>  or  agree, 1 to  l,e  paid : ,f  em- 

- — 2 ployment  were  to  be  had,  I should 

not  hesitate  in  pronouncing  it  ruinous ; but  the  labour  is  not  taken  into  the 
account,  for,  if  not  engaged  in  this  way,  they  would  be  idle  : the  above 
price  is  when  the  ground  is  manured  with  dung;  when  with  lime,  £8  10*. ■ 

A few  alterations  of  tlus  sort  have  To  a very  limited  extent  (thank 
been  made;  the  dispossessed  tenants  God!):  the  farms  in  general  here 
emigrate,  or  get  farms  elsewhere.  are  small,  yet  I know  of  no  place 

; where  high  and  rack  rents  are  so 

well  paid  as  here  : in  a few  instances,  where  the  landlord  threw 
two  holdings  into  one,  the  dispossessed  tenants  were  obliged  to 
turn  to  labour,  and  some  to  begging. 

That  system  has  not  been  prac-  The  system  has  been  acted  on  by 

tised  at  all  in  this  parish.  Lord  Clifden,  who  has  the  great  mis- 

fortune of  multiplying  very  small 

holdings,  and  in  many  instances  he 

has  sent  the  persons  dispossessed  to  America ; but  some  of 
those  who  received  money  for  this  purpose  went  to  the 
waters  edge,  and  returned,  making  the  evil  much  worse. 

1 cannot  say  what  number,  but  I 
believe  not  many. 

! From  50  to  60  per year,  principally 
i young  men,  some  of  them  young 
\ women. 

I believe  very  few  have  left  this  I Last  year  not  more  than  10  or  12; 
parish;  I know  of  but  two,  who  j previous  years  the  number  has 

were  in  my  employment  as  labour-  | sometimes  reached  100. 
ers,  and  they  turned  out  so  idle,  drunken,  and  disorderly,  that  I paid 
their  passage  to  Quebec  in  April  1S32,  glad  to  get  rid  of  them.— 
N.  B.  In  all  the  above  I speak  of  the  parish  of  Annamult  only. 

To  Newfoundland  or  America. 

Most  of  them  to  Newfoundland, 
some  to  Canada,  and  some  to  the 
United  States. 

be  able,  after  a season,  to  proceed  to  tl 
attributed  to  improved  circumstances  b 

Chiefly  to  N ewfoundland,  hoping  to 

ie  United  States.  This  decrease  is  not  to  be 
ere,  but  rather  to  want  or  means  of  outfit. 

None  but  their  own  earnings. 

They  have  never  received  any  as- 
sistance for  emigration,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  here,  save  from  their 
friends  and  relatives. 

Yes,  the  landlords  have  generally 
assisted  them. 

Generally  speaking,  resident. 

but  not  one  in  the  parish 
no  employment  given  or 

All  but  one  absentees,  namely,  Mr. 
Osborne  of  Silversprings ; some  of 
them  live  in  Ireland,  for  instance, 
Samuel  Boyce,  Esq.,  John  Congreve, 
Esq.,  Lord  Duncannon  occasionally, 
; so  that,  with  one  exception,  there  is 
expenditure  of  rents  made  here. 

Henry  Wcmys,  Esq,  and  Sir  John 
Bluuden,  ore  the  proprietors  of  the 
whole  parish ; they  do  not  reside  in 
it,  but  very  near  to  it. 

All  absentee;  Lord  Clifden  the 
principal  proprietor,  Lord  Dcsart  a 
minor ; there  are  also  a few  small 
landowuers,  who  live  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

few  of  40  and  (i()aC'v  5 therc  a 1 'lo  bdl,evG  the  favms  hero  would 

and  60.  Yes.  not  average  more  than  from  16  to 

18  acres;  there  are  only  three  in  the 

are  ™ton..i  7 , , parish  who  hold  1 00  acres,  and  there 

her  from  1 2 to  u Tn™  trusting  to  from  eight  to  1 0,  the  greater  num- 
who  hr, 1,1  i V -•  A“‘1  llcro  1 beg  to  remark  that  there  are  many  of  those 
from  40<to>loo^l  h “ we?lth}; 11,1,1  '"dependent  as  the  few  who  hold 
10  luy>  latterly  nearly  all  derive  under  the  head  landlord. 

any  idJ’ VUml)U,r  1 cannot  form  Flora  40  to  50 occasionally,  and  in 
are  mai’  , modes  of  payment  all  not  more  thanduring  four  months 

sions.  nly  CaSh  an<1  paH1y  l>rovi_  5n  th.e  yoari  are  paid  OJrf.  per  day, 
and  in  cash  when  the  overseers  re- 
ceive the  amount  of  presentments. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  The  farms  are  generally  very  small, 
BttUer.  onejof  his  sons,  and  myself,  who  only  a few  acres,  particularly  in  the 
from  15  acres^ip^SO^about  one-lmUMteld  'ram0<liate  neighbourhood  of  the 
immediately  under  Major  Wcmys,  the  other  town:  until  within  these  few  years 
from  tlie  lessees  ofSir  John  Uluhden,  whose  there  was  scarcely  an  instance  of  a 
reX  about  5s  tmracro'  OVOr’ ttt  Tery  lo"'  tenant  holding  immediately ; but  the 

: 1 ' ' system  of  middle-men  is  passiug 

away,  and  of  course  a great  increase  of  comfort  is  observable. 

There  isbutone  public  road  through  In  consequence  of  an  arrearwhich 
this  parish,  about  two  miles  in  has  accumulated  against  the  district 
length,  repaired  by  contract ; of  called  the  Liberties  of  Callan  (and 
course  but  few  labourers  are  em-  which  arrear  has  arisen  from  a most 
ployed,  and  they  receive  1(W,  per  oppressive  demand,  on  the  part  of 
.day  in  money.  the  grand  jury,  for  double  the  acres 

contained),  no  presentments  have 
been  paid,  consequently  no  money 
has  been  expended  on  the  roads. 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (F.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


LEINSTER — County  Kilkenny — Baronies  Kells,  Knocktopher. 


Kilmaganny  . . Pop.  3,670. 

Killemerry  and  Tullahoug-ht. 
Pop.  1,837. 

Church  Jerpoint . . Pop.  2,503. 

Union  of  Kilbeacon,  &c. 
Pop.  about  4,267. 

George  W.  Rogers,  Esq. 

Rev.  P.  Carigan,  v.  p. 

Rev.  M.  Crawly. 

Rev.  A.  Pack,  ll.d. 

About  5,933,  according  to  the 
church  applotment,  plantation  mea- 

6,129  plantation  acres. 

5,966  statute  acres. 

The  union  is  estimated  at  4 000 
arable  plantation  acres,  and  about 
as  much  more  of  rough  unprofitable 
land. 

Brownstown  adjoining,  doubtful  to 
what  parish  it  belongs.  About  400 
acres  of  woodland ; very  little  waste 
or  bog  land ; a great  tract  of  moun- 
tain, part  of  which  yields  excellent 
slates,  and  is  worked  to  great  extent. 

Public  common  none ; acres  under- 
wood 264;  of  arable  13  less  than 
pasture ; waste  none ; such  as  is  not 
fit  for  tillage  answers  for  dry  stock 
in  winter ; no  bog  in  the  parish  at 
present  in  use. 

No  common ; about  40  acres  wood- 
land; no  bog;  no  waste. 

There  was  formerly  a common 
(Ballynoony),  but  it  was  enclosed 
by  the  Banbury  family,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  many  years  ago ; there 
is  none  now  I do  believe.  The 
above-named  common  consisted  of 
370  plantation  acres. 

£1  5s.  to  £1  10s.  per  Irish  acre. 

Say  from  18s.  to  £1  5s.  per  acre ; 
more  may  be  demanded  and  cruelly 
obtained  by  bad  landlords  and 
grinding  agents. 

£1  10s.  per  acre  for  either. 

From  £1  sterling  to  £‘l  5s.  planta- 
tion acres. 

To  some  extent. 

Very  much  so. 

It  does  not. 

It  does  considerably. 

From  £5  to  £10  per  acre. 

From  £6  to  £8  per  acre. 

Near  the  villages  they  pay  £10  per 
plantation  acre ; it  must  be  well 
manured  and  ploughed  to  bring 
that ; £8  distant  from  towns ; some 

Though  a bad  system,  the  holders 
in  general  are  satisfied:  they  are 
induced  to  pay  a higher  rent  for 
want  of  circulation  of  money  in  the 
summer  months,  when  the  farmers 
charge  high  for  potatoes. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  a remu- 
nerating crop : I know  of  no  exces- 
sive rents  given  for  such  from  other 
considerations  than  of  value  alone.  , 

Very  seldom : much  depends  on  the 
season ; this  year  great  failures  in 
the  potato  crop  induced  the  poor  to 
give  their  labour  and  seed  up  to  the 
farmer,  and  don’t  dig  them  out. 

Barely  practised : some  of  the 
tenants  reside  in  the  houses  attached 
to  their  former  farms,  and  more  left 
the  kingdom. 

Nottoagreatextentasyet:  I know 
of  two  instances  only  of  such  within 
seven  or  eight  years  back ; as  to  the 
dispossessed  tenants, some  have  gone 
abroad,  whilst  others  cling  to  the 
cabins  worse  than  hogstyes,  and  ob- 
tain their  support  in  a great  measure 

I do  not  know  of  any  charge  of 
this  nature. 

from  their  friends  and  relations. 

I am  informed  that  such  system 
has  not  prevailed  at  all  in  this 

I cannot  tell  how  many  Roman 
Catholics  ; two  Protestants  have 
left  it  last  spring,  sons  of  a respect- 
able farmer. 

On  an  average  from  nine  to  12  each 
year,  the  sons  of  small  farmers. 

About  a dozen  young  people. 

About  20  or  30 ; some  comfortable 
farmers,  and  some  labourers  able  to 
pay  passage-money. 

To  America. 

Some  to  Newfoundland,  some  to 
North  America. 

To  America. 

Chiefly  to  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land. 

None,  except  from  their  father. 

Lord  Ormond  is  the  only  one  here 
that  enabled  the  young  lads  on  his 
estate  to  emigrate ; each  lad  got 
from  £3  to  £4. 

Their  own  earnings. 

None  from  Government. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  parish 
under  resident  proprietors : the  ab- 
sentees reside  in  England. 

They  are  all  absentee,  with  the 
exception  of  Daniel  Osborne : Lord 
Ormonde  occasionally  resides  in  Kil- 
kenny, Lord  Duncannou  in  Bess- 
borough,  Sir  Wheelar  Cuff  at  Ly- 
rath ; the  rest  out  qf  the  kingdom. 

Most  of  them  are  resident:  some 
reside  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I know  ofbutone  resident  landedfto- 
prietor  (Bartholomew  Dillon,  Esq.) 
in  these  parishes ; the  rest  arc  in  ge- 
neral residing  in  England  or  on  the 
Continent ; a few  are,  however,  re- 
siding in  other  counties  in  Ireland. 

From  five  to  30  or  50  acres,  and 
generally  held  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

From  20  to  30  acres.  In  a great 
measure  the  tenants  in  occupation 
derive  immediately  under  the  head 
landlord. 

From  10  to  30  acres.  Generally 
from  the  head  landlord. 

From  10  to  50,  from  50  to  120,  and 
in  two  or  three  cases  300  acres  ; and 
principally  from  the  head  landlord. 

About  30,  generally  paid  in  cash 
and  provision. 

Between  30  and  40,  at  9 \d.  per 
day : when  the  road  contractor  is 
paid  the  labourers  are  paid,  and  not 
till  then ; whilst  the  work  is  going 
on  they  live  on  credit. 

Between  20  and  30,  paid  in  money. 

About  150  men  and  boys,  from  the 
1st  of  July  to  the  1st  of  September  ; 
they  are  paid  in  money,  provided 
they  are  not  indebted  to  the  con- 
tractors. 
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/or  inquiring  into  the  CONDITION  of  the  POORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND. 


LEINSTER — Counties  Kilkenny,  King’s — Baronies  Shellilogher,  Ballyboy. 


Ennises-  • ■ Top.  864. 

Kilculliheen,  in  the  Liberties  of 
the  City  of  Waterford. 

Pop. . 

Ballyboy  . . . Pop.  4,135. 

Ballyboy  . . . Pop.  4,135. 

Rev.  Henry  Herbert. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Hutjhes. 

Andrew  Stoney,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Charles  Burton. 

About  1,200  statute  acres. 

Number  of  acres  in  the  parish, 
1 ,332  statute. 

About  6,000  arable  and  pasture 
(Irish  plantation). 

I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  acres  under  the  Popu- 

from  some  want  of  documents,  could  not  accurately  inform  me ; but  I 
have  subtracted  what  information  I could  to  answer  your  query  from 
other  sources : the  quantity  of  acres  according  to  the  tithe  composition, 
is,  5,471  acres ; according  to  the  Down  Survey,  4,496 ; I cannot  answer 
you  accurately  as  to  plantation  or  statute  acres. 

No  common;  about  10  acres  ol 
woodland;  about  950  acres  of  ara- 
ble land ; about  206  acres  of  pas- 
ture ; waste  land,  about  40  acres  ; 
no  bog,  excepting  low  land,  which 
is  included  in  pasture  land,  and  is  \ 
valuable. 

No  public  common ; about  30  acres 
of  wood ; chiefly  arable  land. 

i No  public  common ; the  woodland 
| (if  it  can  he  so  called)  consists  with  I 

No  public  common  to  my  know- 
ledge ; none  that  I know  of,  except 
Ballinacrig  Wood,  which  I under- 
stand contains  13a.  3r.  ; no  waste 
1 that  I know  of ; I should  imagine 

tations,  and  does  not,  I think,  cover  100  acres ; the  parish  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  south  with  bog ; hut  what  number  of  acres  the  hog 
on  either  side  contains  I am  unable  to  state. 

1 as  it  almost  circumscribes  the  parish,  on  which  account  turf  is  here  very  cheap ; all  the  rest  of  the  parish  is 
nearly  arable,  though  not  of  a good  quality ; comparatively  speaking,  not  much  pasture,  and  very  little  meadow. 

Average  rent  of  arable  and  pasture 
land  about  £1  7s.  6d.  per  acre. 

Average  rent  £2  10s. 

About  £1  10s.  round ; there  are 
two  towns  in  the  parish  and  the 
land  adjoining ; each  being  set  high 
raises  the  average. 

Varying  from  £4  to  17s.  or  18s. 

If  by  con  acre  is  meant  a person 

It  docs. 

Potato  land,  oat  ground,  and  mea- 
dowing, set  in  that  way. 

The  con  acre  system  does  prevail 
as  to  potato  and  oat  ground,  but  I 
do  not  think  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  on  other  ground. 

distress,  and  sowing  it.  and  having  the  crev 
farmer  manures  the  ground  with  lime  or  du 
£9  ner  acre:  if  with  lime,  he  gets  £3  per  a 

p,  such  does  not  prevail;  but  a system  of  setting  dairy  ground  prevails,  which  is,  the 
ng,  and  sets  it  out  to  the  poorer  classes  for  potatoes ; if  lie  manures  with  dung,  he  gets 

___  | About  £10.  | Potato  land,  according  to  quality, 

1 from  £10  to  £5;  oat  ground,  about  £2  10s. ; meadowing,  from  £3  to  £5  per  acre. 

The  highest  rent  for  con  acre 
potato  ground  may  be  classed  under  the 
three  sums  of  £8,  £9.  and  £10;  thediffer- 

I think  that  generally  the  con  act 
crop  is  remunerating:  I am  n( 
aware  of  excessive  rents  being  give 
from  any  other  consideration. 


crop : potatoes  in  general  not  over 
good,  and  the  produce  of  an  acre  of 

oats  not  averaging  more  than  from 

eight  to  11  barrels,  more  commonly  in  the  lower  gradation  : I do  not  exactly  understand  you  in  the  latter  part  of  this  query,  but 
1 answer  generally  that  there  is  no  excessive  rent  in  any  case,  and  no  other  consideration  than  of  actual  value. 


To  no  extent  that  I am  aware  of.  I I do  not  know  of  any  instant 
where  small  farms  have  been  thrown  in 
• large  ones;  the  fa 


red  elsewhere : I had  an  occasion  to  make  that  remark  before,  in  my  own  person : 1 lived  t 
were  let  in  large  proportions,  so  that  the  small  farm  I could  have  wished,  I never  was  a 
indeed  the  farms  here  are  almost  universally  small,  nor  does  there  appear  any  thing  lil 

Erie's  heads,  hardly  in  any  instance,  which  I suppose  is  a principal  reason  of  our  par 
icdiately  know  of  any  dispossessed  tenants  from  auytliing  '''  * 


more  people  of  the  inferior  ordi 


; are  generally  small 
- ground  than  I have 
rved  a cure,  and  the  farms 


There  has  been  no  emigration  from 
this  parish. 

45,  chiefly  labourers. 

Scarcely  any ; I do  not  know  of 
more  than  four  or  five  within  the 
whole  three  years ; they  were  small 
farmers,  and  some  even  of  them 
have  returned. 

Not  many  emigrants,  I have  men- 
tioned somewhat  higher  up  in  these 
answers;  I can  say  no  more  to  this 

— 

America. 

They  went  to  America  (one  family), 
to  the  States;  the  others  (single 
men)  to  Canada. 

British  America,  all  that  I think 
I have  heard  of. 

None. 

They  derived  no  assistance  that  I 
know  of  from  any  public  fund,  nor 
is  there  anything  of  the  kind  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

I do  not  believe  any  of  them  re- 
ceived any  assistance  that  was  not 
supplied  by  their  friends. 

They  are  resident. 

Proprietors  of  land  resident. 

The  greatest  proprietor  (the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne)  resides  in  Eng- 
land : there  are  other  proprietors  of 
parts  of  the  parish  absentees  (from 
it),  but  they  reside  in  Ireland. 

Generally  speaking  absentee : some 
reside  in  Ireland,  hut  I believe  the 
greatest  proprietor  of  the  land  in 
this  parish  is  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe, who  resides  constantly  in 
England. 

The  general  extent  of  the  farms  in 
this  parish  is  from  20  to  50  acres, 
held  under  a middle-landlord ; the 
most  of  the  land  in  this  parish  is 
Bishop’s  land. 

40  acres,  held  by  the  tenants. 

Farms  held  by  persons  who  have  no 

On  the  ground  where  I live,  which 
is  Lord  Lnnsdowne's  estate,  I believe  50 
or  GO  acres  is  nearly  tlie  highest  number  of 

comprehc^  a1  cr™term,m!™r)''  bat  gen* 

to  make  the  rent  by  the  produce  of  the  land  run  from  five  to  100  acres,  and  are  generally 
held,  especially  the  larger  ones,  from  either  the  landlord  in  fee,  or  from  landlords  who 
derive  immediately  under  him ; the  smaller  are  mostly  subdivisions  made  by  occupying 
tenants  after  tltev  have  cot  a lease  from  either  of  the  landlords  above  described. 

lurms  vary  down  to  a few  acres  ; for,  as  I in  a former  query  intimated,  there  are,  I may  say,  no  larms  comprehcnUing  huge  ir.i 
arable,  and  on  small  scales,  and  their  fields  small,  and  very  well  enclosed;  in  the  county  Kildare  I observed  20  or 25  acres 
to  me,  as  if  the  Lansdowne  family  hitherto  had  authorized  their  agents  to  attach  ground  to  the  cabins  of  the  poorer  orders,  whu 
of  grounds;  I know  of  scarce  any  middle  men,  and  I think,  generally  speaking  throughout  the  parish,  it  is  held  in  occiijuIiui 
perpetuity  leases  on  this  estate  which  set  from  themselves;  the  Member  of  Parliament  for  our  county,  Mr.  Fitzsimon,  hold 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  lias  many  tenants  ; and  I mvself  hold  a few  acres  from  another  gentleman,  who  sets  under  the  same  1 

About  15  men  for  two  months  in 
the  year,  the  months  of  February 
day  JUne’  at  the  rate  °f  1<W'  pur 

— 

Very  few;  the  roads  through  the 
| parish  being  generally  repaired  by 

The  number  of  labourers  having 
employment  on  the  roads  during  the 
last  year,  I am  given  to  understand, 
exceeded  200,  and  they  are  paid  by 
those  persons  who  contract  with  the 

| families,  as  far  as  they  can,  confine  the  work  to  themselves. 

grand  jury  by  presentment;  each  individual  contractor,  I understand,  pays  the  labourer  lOtf.  per  day. 

1 LL  L 
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Killoughy  . Pop..  4,019. 

Birr  (including  Town). 
Pop.  9,617. 

Union  of  Roserea  and  Kyle. 
Pop.  1,109. 

Seirkyran  . . Pop.  1,434. 

Rev.  John  Dunne. 

Rev.  Mnrcus  M‘  Cans  land. 

Rev.  William  Higgins. 

Rev.  Thomas  Butler , p.  P. 

8,057  plantation  acres. 

3,246  acres,  14  perches. 

About  9,300  plantation  acres. 

4,000  plantation  acres.  ' 

No  public  common  in  the  parish 
of  Killoughy;  about  200  acres 
woodland ; arable  2,654  acres,  pas- 
ture 5,043  acres,  about  600  acres  of 
waste  and  bog. 

No  public  common  : no  woodland, 
except  a few  small  plantations ; no 
bog  or  waste,  the  entire  parish  being 
arable  and  pasture  land. 

No  public  common : about  70  acres 
of  woodland : a good  deal  of  arable 
and  pasture  land,  but  little  of  bog 
and  waste  land. 

None  under  coinmonaeeT~inir 
acres  of  woodland;  40  acres  of  bo! 
and  waste;  the  remainder  3 86Q 
acres  arable  and  pasture.  ’ 

From  18s.  to  £1  3s.  per  acre. 

Average  rent  about  £T  10s.  per 
acre,  plantation  measure,  except  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town, 
where  £5  per  acre  is  a common 

The  rent  for  land  in  parish  of 
Roserea  considerably  higher  than 
for  rent  in  Kyle ; the  average  varies 
probably  from  £2  to  £3. 

£1  8s.  British. 

Prevalent. 

Not  very  generally. 

Scarcely  at  all. 

It  does. 

From  £4  to  £8. 

Potatoes  from  £6  to  £10,  meadow 
from  £3  to  £5. 

£8  the  highest,  arid  £6  the  lowest. 

Not  a remunerating  crop  : rents 
obtained  in  consideration  of  obtain- 
ing labour  for  payment. 

It  is  remunerating. 

I know  of  no  instance. 

It  has  not  been  resorted  to,  at 
least  as  far  as  I am  aware,  in  this 
parish. 

To  no  great  extent. 

The  reverse. 

None. 

Few  have  emigrated  from  this 
parish  within  the  last  five  years. 

Few  or  none. 

About  20  in  the  whole,  partly 
tradesmen  and  partly  labourers. 

To  America. 

Some  have  gone  to  Canada. 

— 

To  America. 

None  from  the  parish. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  assistance 
having  been  given  for  the  purpose 
of  emigration. 

Absentees;  but  resident  in  Ire- 

Tlie  landed  proprietors  are  gene- 
rally resident. 

The  principal  landed  proprietors 
are  resident  in  Ireland,  but  not  on 
the  property. 

The  principal  proprietors  aro 
absentees;  some  in  England, and 
some  in  different  parts  of  Ireland. 

From  15  to  50:  held  immediately 
under  the  head  landlord. 

From  five  to  20  acres  : generally 
held  under  the  head  landlords,  or  a 
proprietor  possessing  considerable 
interest  in  the  lands. 

There  are  several  large  farms; 
but  the  majority  range  from  three 
to  ten  or  15  acres ; and  rarely  held 
from  the  head  landlord,  except  in 
the  parish  of  Kyle. 

From  four  acres  to  60  acres : from 
middle-men,  the  rent  of  No.  25. 

Very  few  employed,  contractors 
executing  the  work  themselves, 

About  40  in  summer,  20  in  winter. 

Labourers  have  been  employed, 
but  not  to  any  extent,  and  they 
have  been  paid  by  grand-jury  pre- 
sentment. 

None. 
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Burrow  . . PoP-  3’145, 

Kilbride,  (Tullamore  Town). 
Pop.  9,673. 

Lynally  . . Pop.  1,846. 

Lynally  . . Pop.  1,846. 

Rev.  Peter  Foler. 

William  Wallace,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Dunne.  ■< 

1 lexander  Andrews,  Esq.  j.  p. 

I cannot  say. 

The  enumerators  who  took  the  Po- 
pulation Returns  of  1831  had  no 
directions  to  take  the  number  of 
acres  at  the  same  time ; but  I believe 
there  are  about  4,000  in  the  parish. 

2,960a.  In.  30p.,  as  taken  from  the 
applotters  of  the  vestry  cess  books, 
plantation  acres. 

As  one  of  the  Commissioners  under 
the  Tithe  Composition  Act  I am 
enabled  to  state  that  there  are  2,960 
plantation  acres,  exclusive  of  public 
roads,  bogs,  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals. 

No  common;  about  400  acres  of 
woodland;  bog  almost  cut  away. 

No  public  common,  nor  woodland ; 
there  are  about  50  acres  of  bog ; the 
remainder  arable  and  pasture  land. 

No  public  common ; woodland  dif- 
ficult to  compute.  The  land  in  ge- 
neral light ; much  bog ; much  waste 
land,  called  callow. 

There  is  no  public  common  nor 
waste  land  to  my  knowledge ; I com- 
pute there  are  about  520  acres  of 
woodland ; there  are  therefore  2,440 
acres  of  arable  and  pasture ; I cannot 
describe  the  number  of  each,  but 
they  are  principally  arable.  I con- 
,t  200  acres  of  bog  in  this  parish. 

sider  there  are  abou 

£1. 

From  £1  to  £3  per  acre. 

From  £1  5s.  to  £1  15s.  per  acre. 

From  5s.  to  £1  7s.  per  acre. 

No. 

In  a very  small  degree. 

Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

Con  acre  for  potatoes  is  very 
general. 

— 

From  £6  to  £8  in  other  parishes. 

They  usually  pay  from  £4  4s.  to 
£6  6s.  per  acre  for  potato  ground, 
with  manure.  Any  farmer  will  give 
ground  (gratis)  if  the  tenant  sup- 
plies the  manure. 

It  generally  is  a remunerating 
crop : excessive  rents  may  be  given 
where  labour  is  taken  in  lieu  of 

Generally  remunerating : some- 
times in  the  potato  crop  a failure, 
and  then  they  are  left  on  the  hands 
of  the  setter  of  the  con  acre. 

I consider  it  a remunerating  crop. 
The  latter  part  of  the  question  I am 
not  enabled  to  answer. 

Very  few. 

That  system  does  not  prevail  here. 

Nothing  of  the  land  has  been 
done. 

1 know  of  only  one  instance  occur- 
ring within  the  last  four  years ; the’ 
tenants  reside  in  the  next  parish. 
The  contrary  system  prevails  to  a 
great  extent. 

About  four  persons. 

About  20 ; generally  labourers,  but 
a few  artisans. 

I am  informed  that  eight  men, 
three  women,  and  five  children,  have 
gone  to  Canada  within  that  period : 
they  were  of  the  lower  order. 

To  America. 

To  America. 

America,  Canada. 

To  Canada. 

None  that  I know  of. 

Some  have,  others  none. 

None. 

I don’t  know. 

Resident— Earl  of  Norbury  and 
John  Armstrong,  Kilclare ; absen- 
tees— Mr.  Chemis  resides  in  Dublin, 
Mr.  Cubbage  near  Athlone,  Mr. 
Crosswaite  in  Dublin,  Mr.  Doiier  in 
Dublin,  and  Col.  Bligh  in  London. 

Earl  of  Charlcville  an  occasional 
absentee  for  benefit  of  health,  but 
his  donations  and  charities  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  are  most  muni- 

The  landed  proprietors  are  the 
Earl  of  Charleville,  who  sometimes 
resides,  but  has  always  men  em- 
ployed ; the  Rev.  N.  Coote,  glebe 
lands,  resident,  and  — Briscoe,  Esq. 
absentee,  living  in  Westmeath. 

There  are  five  absentees,  who  re- 
side in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
one  (Earl  of  Charleville)  who  occa- 
sionally resides  a part  of  the  year  in 
the  parish,  and  the  remainder  in 
England. 

From  10  to  300  acres : held  from 
the  head  landlord. 

From  one  to  100  acres : generally 
held  under  the  head  landlord. 

Of  small  extent,  from  five  to  40 
acros : few  middle-men. 

From  60  to  10  acres  on  an  average; 
there  are  many  large  farms,  held  by 
several  tenants  in  partnership : they 
are  generally  held  from  the  head 
landlord,  but  there  are  many  sub- 
tenants on  the  farms. 

About  400,  at  the  rate  of  lOtf.  per 
day. 

About  four  men  a-day  on  an  ave- 
ru"c  during  the  year ; paid  in  money 
• and  provisions. 

None : the  roads  have  been  re- 
paired by  contract,  consequently  it 
has  been  the  advantage  of  the  con- 
tractor to  employ  only  his  own  cars, 
horses,  and  men;  paid  by  county 

There  are  three  contractors  for 
mending  the  roads  in  this  parish ; 
they  employ  generally  about  six 
men ; they  are  paid  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  county. 
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Burrisnafarney  and  Barorney 
Pop.  669. 

Dunkerrin,  Rathnavogue,  am 
Finglass  . . Pop.  3,835. 

i 1 Kilmurry  Ely,  Shinrone,  and 
Kilcommon  . Pop.  5,810. 

Union  of  Shinrone.  .Pop.  5j8l0 

Rev.  William  R.  Gresson. 

Rev.  William  B.  Fry. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Savage. 

Richard  Hammersley,  Esq  j p 

In  Barorney  4,1 76,  in  Burrisnafar- 
ney, 2,557  acres. 

Dunkerrin  4,040a.  1r.,  Finglass 
410a.  3k.,  Cartletown  961a.  lu., 
Kathnavogue  2,609a.  1b.,  plantation 
measure. 

Kilmurry  2,517,  Shinrone  2,375, 
Kilcommon  1,960;  total  number  of 
acres  in  union  of  Shinrone  6,852, 
plantation  measure. 

, About  <>,000  plantati0n~acresT  ‘ 

No  common ; the  country  is  good 
arable  and  pasture  land,  with  very 
little  hog,  yet  sufficient  for  the  po- 
pulation. 

No  common  or  woodland;  some 
bog  and  mountain. 

No  public  common;  about  500 
acres  of  bog,  350  of  woodland. 

None;  about  400  acres^ZT 

iTd^teiS1 2,000  acrusofb°e 

From  £1  10s.  to  £2  per  acre. 

£1  10s.  per  acre. 

From  £2  to  £1  per  acre. 

l'rom  £1  10s.  to  £2  per  acre. 

It  does,  hut  at  a fair  rate. 

It  does,  to  a large  extent 

It  does,  for  potato  land. 

Yes. 

From  £5  to  £10  per  acre. 

From  £10  to  £8. 

£10  the  highest,  to  £6. 

For  potatoes  the  highest  rent  is 
£10,  the  lowest  £7. 

It  is  in  general;  and  I know  of 
no  consideration  hut  that  of  actual 

The  crop  is  usually  remunerating : 

Generally. 

Yes;  and  in  many  instances  po- 
tato ground  is  let  to  accommodate 
the  poor. 

The  system  has  not  taken  place  at 
all  here. 

There  has  not  been  any  change 
for  several  years  to  my  knowledge. 

No  instance;  and  consequently  no 
persons  have  been  dispossessed. 

No  tenants  have  been  dispossessed. 

The  only  emigrants  are  the  useful 
industrious  yeoman,  who  has  been 
driven  from  his  native  home  by  fear 
of  the  religious  and  political  agi- 

A good  many  left  this  parish, 
mostly  Protestants,  and  1 fear  many 
more  will  shortly  leave  their  old 
habitations,  to  seek  for  peace  and 
quietness  in  every  foreign  land  where 
they  think  such  is  to  be  obtained. 

About  five  families  have  emigrated. 

Very  little  emigration. 

To  the  Canadas,  in  general. 

To  Canada;  two  individuals,  pen- 
sioners, to  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

— 

I do  not  know  that  they  have  re- 
ceived any. 

They  have  converted  their  property 
into  specie,  and  I believe  received 
no  other  assistance. 

They  commuted  their  pensions  for 
passage  and  sum  of  money;  no 
other  aid. 

None. 

All  in  Burrisnafarney  resident;  in 
Barorney  the  two  principal  are  resi- 
dent, one  in  Dublin,  and  the  other 
in  Berkshire. 

Resident. 

Col.  Lloyd,  one  of  the  principal 
landed  proprietors,  does  not  reside 
in  the  union,  but  in  an  adjoining  pa- 
rish; Mr.Toone,  another, resides  in 
England,  occasionally  comes  to  Ire- 
land for  a month  or  two ; the  other 
proprietors  are  resident. 

All  resident  but  Francis  H.Toone, 
Esq. 

From  one  acre  upwards,  and  often 
held  from  what  are  called  middle- 

From  10  to  25  acres,  and  very 
rarely  held  under  the  head  landlord. 

Large  farms,  generally  from  150 
to  100  acres,  held  under  the  head 
landlord ; small  farms,  from  20  to 
five  acres,  generally  under  middle- 
men, at  a profit  rent. 

From  20  acres  to  one;  and  in  very 
few  cases  held  from  persons  in  fee. 

The  roads  are  in  general  got  by 
grand-jury  presentments,  and  the 
persons  getting  them  employ  such 
of  their  tenants  as  they  find  Indus- 
trious or  convenient. 

I cannot  ascertain. 

About  £200  a-year  is  expended  in 
manual  labour  in  this  union. 
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Shinrone,  Kilmurry,  and 
Kilcommon  . Pop.  5,810. 

Clonsast  . Pop.  3,914. 

Shinrone  . Pop.  2,517. 

Clonsast  . Pop.  3,914. 

George  Atkinson,  Esq.  j.  r. 

Rev.  George  Newcomb. 

W.  French,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Mr.  Dunne,  p.  p. 

About  8,000  plantation  acres  in 
the  parish  of  Clonsast,  and  2,00( 
acres  in  the  Walsh  Island. 

No  public  or  other  common, 
wood,  or  waste  land : about  the  pro- 
portion of  half  and  half  arable 
and  pasture  in  these  united  parishes; 
about  10,000  acres  of  deep  bog. 

The  rent  of  land,  set  for  what  is 

About  £1  the  Irish  acre. 

— 

Of  arable  £1  5s.  per  acre,  pasture 

in  this  country  from  18s.  to  £2  for  the  Irish  acre.  In  some  few  instances,  but  very  rarely,  and  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  the  rent  of  farms  may  exceed  or  fall  short  of  this  statement.  The  case  of  lands  in  the  vici- 
nity of  towns,  and  such  as  are  held  on  very  old  leases,  or  leases  for  ever,  at  a rent  much  below  the  present  value, 
and  which  arc  almost  invariably  underlet  at  a considerable  profit  by  the  middle-man,  of  which  there  are  many 
instances  in  this  country,  are  of  course  not  included.  The  average  may  be  about  £1  5s.*  3 

The  con  acre  system  prevails  very 

hiring  seldom  so  low  ns  the  first,  and  rarely 

n.,n.  r i,? 

This  system  don't  prevail  in  this 
parish. 

In  some  degree. 

No. 

have  been  made  than  perhaps  any  other. 

a-jsaaronsrsia 

mafissjs 

— 

From  nothing  or  no  rent  to  £10 

— 

If  the  person  sowing  the  crop  brings  his  manure,  he  generally  gets  his  crop  free ; if  the  person 
letting  the  land  finds  manure  also,  he  is  paid  from  £5  to  £10  per  acre,  according  to  the  manure, 
whether  arising  from  old  pasture,  permission  to  burn,  or  manure  from  the  dunghill. 

1 1 

ssmm 

Sh0Uldf  that  “ perfectly  fair  transac- 

rcnce  between  the  rent  of  land  and  or  eon  acre?  partakes  exactly  of  the  nature  of  the  raw  material  andlhe^anu'acmred  chide® 
so  much,  it  is  a waste  of  time  to  endeavour  to  prove  that  when  tilled  and  manured  it  is  verv  much  advanced  in  value-  that  it  is’ 

No  tenants  are  dispossessed  of  No  tenants  dispossessed,  but  large  That  system  has  not  worked  i 
their  holdings.  farms  are  continually  subdivided  to  these  parishes. 

a ruinously  small  size,  particularly 
near  the  expiration  of  long  leases. 


Ihc  number  of  emigrants  from  the  During  1831  and  1832,  several  

neighbourhood,  though  not  imme-  persons  of  both  sexes  emigrated,  all 
diatcly  from  this  parish,  has  been  of  excellent  character, 
considerable.  They  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  exclusively  Protestants, 
the  numbers  of  any  other  sect  bear- 
ing; no  proportion : they  are  also 

mainly  confined  to  the  dims  of  re-  America. 
spectablc  yeomen,  whose  industry 
has  procured  for  them  a small  capi- 
tal; the  very  description  of  persons 

who  are  most  wanted  at  home,  and  Their  friends  assisted  them. 

who,  if  they  even  carried  nothing 

'v’‘'h  them,  would  be  in  themselves  a loss.  They  are  induced  to  emigrate  by  various  causes-  some  bv  the 
hyX  d^fficuRvof' l®n,lsa;lreaf>,*e‘tledi  ^!in  a degree  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country ; and  many 
«ceivbtm  rem,tfinP^ roeunng  land  here.  They  have  all  gone  to  Canada,  and,  as  far  as  I know,  without 


With  few  exceptions,  the  posses- 
sors of  the  land  in  fee  are  absentees, 
but  some  of  them  reside  in  Ireland. 

The  farms  in  this  parish  are  gene- 
rally held  from  the  head  landlord, 
and  vary  from  four  to  100  acres 
generally : there  are  some  instances 
of  greater  extent  of  farms  held  by 
individuals. 

The  public  roads  in  this  parish  are 
much  neglected,  and  few  labourers 
year;  the  labourers,  except  in  con- 
the  work  is  finished. 

All  absent,  but  live  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of 
three,  who  live  constantly  in  Eng- 


Average;  about  50  acres:  gene- 
rally held  by  the  tenant  from  the 
head  landlord. 


But  few  labourers  employed  at 
j™hmg  or  repairing  roads,  for  the 
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Clonsast  and  Ballinakill. 
Pop.  4,S5S. 

Monastevoris  (Edenderry). 
Pop.  4,404. 

Monasteroris  (Edenderry). 
Pop.  4,404. 

Clonmacnoise  . Pop.  4,424. 

Rev.  Henry  Edward  Joly. 

Joseph  While,  Esq. 

Rev.  G.  P.  Crozier. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Fitzgerald. 

In  the  parish  of  Clonsast  there  are 
8,510  profitable  acres;  in  Ballina- 
kill, 2,26  6 acres,  old  Irish  or  planta- 
tion measure. 

5,206  plantation  acres,  exclusive 

of  unreclaimed  bog. 

There  are  5,206  plantation  acres 
in  this  parish. 

5,340  acres,  late  measurement. 

No  public  common  nor  woodland : 
of  the  profitable  lands  about  one- 
fourth  is  arable,  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  partly  meadow,  partly  pas- 
ture ; the  quantity  of  bog  is  to  that 
of  profitable  land  as  one  to  two. 

No  public  common  nor  woodland : 
the  only  waste  land  is  unreclaimed 
bog.  which  has  been  lately  surveyed 
by  Government  surveyors,  of  whose 
return  I am  unacquainted. 

No  common;  no  wood;  bog  about 
1,000  acres. 

No  public  common  nor  woodland; 
about  1,557  acres  of  arable  and 
3,783  acres  of  pasture;  and  more 
than  double  the  quantity  of  bog 
that  there  is  of  arable  and  pasture. 

Land,  according  to  its  quality,  is 
set  from  10s.  to  £2;  the  average  is 
about  £1  5s.  in  the  farm  line. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and 
pasture  land  exceeds  £1  10s.  per 

Town-parks  pay  about  £2  2s. ; the 
country  land  averages  £1  5s. 

About  £1  5s. 

"With  regard  to  con  acres,  no  rent 
is  charged  for  potato  land  by  the 
farmer;  he  gives  the  land  gratis, 
and,  in  many  cases,  also  carries  the 
manure  of  the  labourer  or  cottier 
free  of  charge.  When  oat  land  is  set 
in  the  con  acre  way,  it  is  generally 
by  a farmer  in  needy  circumstances ; 
so  that  the  person  who  sows  has 
generally  a profitable  bargain.  It 
generally  brings  £4  per  acre.  Con 
acre  meadow  (of  which  a good  deal 
is  set  annually)  rates  from  £2  10s. 
to  £5  per  acre  (old  Irish  measure.) 

Not  to  any  great  extent. 

Not  very  much. 

Very  little ; there  is  some  for  po- 
tatoes. 

From  £4  to  £7  10s.  per  acre. 

About  £10  down  to  £8  for  pota- 
toes, when  manured ; for  arable  con 
acre  from  £6  to  £8. 

From  £6  to  £7  7s. 

The  con  acre  is  usually  taken  by 
the  smaller  farmers  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  a larger  supply  of  forage 
and  manure  than  their  own  farms 
afford;  aud  under  such  circum- 
stances are  considered  remunerative. 

Generally  remunerating  crops : it 
appears  to  me  very  high  let : I 
think  it  is  of  value  to  the  poor  man 

It  is  generally  a good  crop  for  both 
the  person  who  takes  and  lets: 
there  is  something  more  charged 
when  the  rent  is  taken  in  labour. 

The  contrary  system,  viz.  that  of 
subdividing  farms,  exists. 

No  instance  of  a tenant  being  dis- 
possessed has,  it  is  believed,  oc- 

There  has  been  little  change  in 
that  way  for  three  years. 

1 have  never  heard  or  known  it  to 
be  done. 

Not  many  emigrations ; they  have 
been  principally  from  the  most  in- 
dustrious class. 

27  families  have  emigrated  in  4832,. 
mostly  of  the  labouring  class. 

In  the  year  1832  about  27  families 
left  this  parish,  of  respectable  and, 
generally,  able-bodied  farmers  and 
mechanics. 

There  have  been  some  emigrants 
each  year ; in  general  small  fanners. 

Canada,  for  the  most  part,  is  the 
country  of  their  first  destination. 

Principally  to  America;  a few  to 
Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

America  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

To  America,  generally. 

They  received  no  aid  from  Govern- 
ment or  otherwise. 

Those  to  the  latter  some  encou- 
ragement from  the  Government; 
as  far  as  I know  those  to  America 
dependent  on  exertion. 

Besides  myself  there  is  but  one 
landed  proprietor  resident  in  this 
parish  (Clonsast).  Of  the  rest, 
about  one-half  reside  in  Ireland,  the 
other  in  England. 

Absentee ; the  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire,  principal  proprietor,  residing 
in  north  of  Ireland. 

The  most  Noble  the  Marquis  of 
Downshire  has  no  residence  on  his 
property  here;  occasionally  visits, 
and  gives  a large  sum  annually  to 
the  poor  of  this  parish. 

belor 

No  landlord  in  this  parish  resides 
on  his  estate.  The  greater  part  is 
bishop’s  estate ; the  gentleman  who 
holds  under  him  resides  in  the  county 
Cavan;  the  two  other  gentlemen,  to 
whom  the  other  part  of  the  parish 
Jgs,  reside  in  the  adjoining  parish. 

In  this  parish  (Clonsast)  there  are 
16  farms  containing  100  acres  and 
upwards,  92  from  100  to  20  acres 
each,  and  235  below  20  acres.  There 
are  only  two  or  three  cases  of  farms 
held  under  non-resident  middle- 

The  extent  of  farms  vary  from  20 
to  150  acres.  They  are  generally 
held  by  the  tenant  from  head  land- 
lord. 

Farms  are  generally  from  20  acres 
to  250;  and,  far  as  1 know,  they  are 
not  here  much  annoyed  by  middle- 

From  7 acres  to  20.  Generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

Very  few  employed  at  roa^T^ 

V ery  few  of  late  years,  owing  partly 
to  the  over-rigid  economy  of  xhc  road 
sessions,  and  partly  to  the  jobbing 
of  the  contractors ; in  fact,  the  roads 
in  many  places  have  fallen  into  a 

frightful  state  of  neglect:  41.  per 
load  of  10  cwt.  is  allowed  for  break- 
ing stones,  10d.  a-ilay  for  labourers; 
and  2s.  a-day  for  car,  horse,  and  boy, 

The  number  employed  I know  not : 
they  must  either  await  the  return 
of  the  assizes,  or  take  potatoes  and 
meal  at  an  extra  price. 

work  is  chiefly  monopolized  by  a few 
of  the  farmers,  to  whom  it  « 
as  contractors  or  supervise  , 
work  themselves,  their  horses,  and 
sons,  and  give  little  or  none  to  the 
poor  labourer,  who  wants  it  most. 
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Gallen  . . Pop.  5,020. 

Killegally  . . Pop.  3,555. 

Lemonaghan  . Pop.  5,787. 

Lemonaghan  . Pop.  5,787. 

John  Molloy,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Hugh  Fitzcjerald,  j.  p. 

Andrew  Mackeon,  Esq. 

F.  J.  E.  Mooney , Esq.  j.  p. 
Thos.  H.  Mullock , Esq.  j.  p. 

About  10,070  plantation  acres. 

The  nearest  calculation  5,450  plan 

The  total  number  of  acres  in  the 
parish  is  18,690,  statute  measure. 

W e cannot  exactly  state  the  num- 
ber of  acres  in  the  parish  of  Lemo- 
naghan. 

No  public  common;  170  acres  o 
woodland;  3,090  acres  of  arable 
3,093  acres  of  pasture ; 4,727  acres 
of  bog. 

None;  about  50  acres  of  wood 
land;  5,450  plantation  acres  o 
arable'and  pasture ; and  about  7,390 
English  acres  of  bog. 

.There  is  no  public  common ; there 
are.  200  acres  of  woodland,  6,740 
acres  of  arable  land,  4,000  acres  of 
pasture,  together  with  7,750  acres 

No  public  common,  and  about  300 
acres  of  woodland ; the  bogs  are  very 
extensive,  and,  from  the  descent  or 
fall  to  the  Shannon,  good  drainage 
could  be  had ; and  gravel  hills  are 
convenient  in  many  places,  which 
(when  taken  advantage  of)  would 
materially  benefit  this  country. 

About  £1  5s.  per  acre  for  arable 
and  pasture;  both  are  considers 
of  equal  value. 

From  about  £1  to  £1  Is. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  or  pas- 
ture land  appears  to  bc£l  12s.-6tf.  per  Iris! 

acre ; there  seems  to  be  no  dilleronce  be 
tween  the  value  of  arable  or  pasture  land. 

It  is  difficult  at  present  to  say  what 
Hie  average  rent  is  in  this  parish:  Lemo- 
naglian,  as  there  is  aclass  of  persons  com- 
monly called  middle-men,  who  stand  be- 

Ho^b^paM 'by  tl'raprod*  ,"'h|  h“ve 

lot"' pe‘r acre  Somi  1 5s. 

i .1  numerous  tenantry,  but  have  heretofore  imposed  such  heavy  rents  upon  them  as  could 
nts,  anti  we  tear  that  in  time  moderate  rent  cannot  be  bail  in  consequence  of  the  divisions 
or  families  o such  under  tenants:  so  Tar  as  we  can  judge  of  the  lands  let  by  landlords,  in 
arts,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  liallieumber  town  flora  £2  to  £2  10s.,  and  up  to  £3  for 

Not  much. 

Very  little. 

The  con  acre  system  is  very  pre- 
valent in  the  parish. 

To  a great  extent,  and  gives  great 
facility  to  the  innumerable,  early, 
and  ill-timed  marriages  occurring 
every  other  day. 

For  potato  ground,  from  £7  to  £9 
per  acre ; for  oats  ground,  from  £3 
to  £5  per  acre. 

For  potato  con  acre,  from  £6  10s. 
to  £8 ; there  is  no  con  acre  corn. 

The  highest  rent  paid  for  con  acre 
potato  ground  does  not  exceed 
£8  8s.,  and  is  seldom  less  than  £6. 

From  £6  to  £7  per  acre,  and  have 
gone  so  high  as  £8. 

The  con  acre  crop  is  not  a remu- 
nerating crop:  excessive  rents  are 
given  in  consideration  of  getting 
time  for  the  payment. 

It  is  considered  to  be  a fair  good 
bargain,  and  to  pay  both  the  setter 
and  the  taker : I think  the  con  acre 
is  generally  set  for  the  value,  except 
when  labour  is  taken  in  lieu  of  cash, 
and  then  it  is  set  too  dear. 

The  con  acre  crop  is  not  considered 
to  have  been  advantageous  during 
the  last  three  years;  necessity  alone 
compels  persons  to  have  recourse  to 
such  a medium  for  supporting  their 
families. 

We  do  not  think  it  a remunerating 
manures 'ar^  oTb'i  inas  ““’i  as  ,!lal  tlle 
a remunerating  one,  it  is  deserted,' °aud 
pu'tes  amTsidts ^betw™61^111"1  Creatcs  dis- 

I know  of  no  instance  of  the  kind  ; 
the  contrary  practice  prevails  of 
subdividing  large  farms. 

I do  not  know  of  any  tenants  to  be 
dispossessed  of  their  lands,  or  small 
farms  thrown  into  larger : a farmer 
here  frequently  divides  his  land  with 
lus  sons  according  as  they  marry,  by 
which  means  the  population  is  much 
injury  doue  the  property,  if  the  lane 

Four  large  farms  were  constructed 
from  small  holdings  within  the  pa- 
rish during  the  last  three  years : 
the  former  tenants  have  emigrated 
elsewhere. 

ncreased,  and,  I think,  great 
ord  wished  to  sell. 

We  know  not  an  instance  of  throw- 
ing small  farms  into  large  in  this 
parish,  but  quite  the  reverse,  as  the 
middle-men  have  a disposition  to  let 
small  farms  at  high  rents. 

15  each  year  of  the  labouring  and 
farming  class. 

since;  some  young 

Not  many  families  emigrate ; about 
three  years  back  four  families  emi- 
grated, all  Protestants,  and  brought 
with  them  28  children : I have  not 
known  of  an  entire  family  emigrating 
people  do,  both  men  and  girls. 

About  80  persons  emigrated  from 
the  parish  since  1830  : in  1831,  per- 
sons, 30  in  number,  went;  a similar 
number  in  1S32 ; and  the  remaining 
20  during  this  year  : the  emigrants 
were  industrious,  honest,  and  of  a ver 

Very  few  have  left  this  parish  (if 
any)  within  the  last  three  years. 

r humble  class. 

To  America. 

To  America  chiefly;  the  settlers 
go  to  Canada. 

Mostly  to  Canada ; many  have  left  Any  who  have  left  this  parish  as 
Canada  for  the  United  States  ; about  | emigrants  went  to  America. 

10  persons  went  to  England,  and  have  not  since  returned. 

None. 

None. 

They  have  not  received  any  assist- 
ance, for  aught  I could  learn,  for 
this  purpose,  beyond  the  means  of 
their  own  families. 

They  sold  their  interest  in  farm 
lands  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
lands  in  America ; and  such  as  could 
not  procure  means  were  enabled  by 
their  friends  to  leave  this  country. 

All  absentee,  except  two  ; but  re- 
siding in  different  parts  of  Ireland. 

Resident,  except  on  one  property 
of  about  1,130  acres.  The  landlord 
resides  in  England. 

The  landlords  of  one-half  the  pa- 
rish are  non-resident ; but  they  live 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

In  general  they  are  resident  in  this 
parish  ; and  if  au  absentee,  living 
in  Dublin  occasionally. 

Pai ish  is  about  1 2 acres.  Tliev  are 

cunaf  yc hel<1  by  the  teua,lt '»  oc- 
cupation from  the  head  landlord. 

The  general  extent  of  the  farms 
is  from  10  to  15  acres.  Are  held 
from  the  head  landlord;  but  the 
tenant,  in  many  instances,  sets  an 
»cre  to  a poor  man  at  a rack-rent, 
to  be  paid  by  labour,  which,  I see, 
causes  great  poverty. 

The  general  extent  of  farms  may 
be  computed  at  20  acres  each. 
There  are  some  farmers  who  hold 
from  100  to  200  acres,  and  they 
generally  derive  under  the  head 
andlord. 

a much  greater  profit  to  the  middle 

Farms  of  300  acres,  or  more  and 
ess.  have  been  let  by  the  head  land- 
ord  to  one  tenant  at  moderate  rents, 
and  fine  grass  lands  have  been 
ublet  to  small  farmers  in  parcels  of 
rom  5 to  10  acres,  and  in  some  in- 
tauces  from  20  to  50  acres, yielding 
-man  than  to  the  head  landlord.  ° 

in™'1'1  “"tractors  and  their 

, 

I cannot  exactly  say:  the  roads  in 
this  part  of  the  country  are  chiefly 
repaired  by  supcrvisorsliip  or  con- 
tact, and,  therefore,  generally  mo- 
nopolized by  a few  by  the  farmers, 
and  not  given  to  very  poor  labourers, 

The  number  of  labourers  employed 
n road-making  in  the  parish  was 
nconsiderable,  as  the  roads  are  re- 
laircd  by  contract  by  small  farmers, 
vlio  do  the  work  with  their  own 
lands  and  those  of  their  families : 
he  landlord  usually  receives  the 
xpense  from  the  grand  jury  in  lieu 
f the  farmer’s  rent. 

We  cannot  state  the  number  of 
ibourers  employed  in  the  public 
oads  in  the  parish : we  form  our 
jiiuion  that  they  have  been  paid  in 
loney,  as  they  never  have  com- 
lained,  and  are  well  aware  that  their 
omplaints  would  be  attended  to. 
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Reynagh  and  Gallen. 
' Fop.  9,741. 

Tissaran  . . Pop.  2,032. 

Tissaran  . . Pop.  2,032. 

Tissaran  . . Pop.  2,032. 

Rev.  John  Kenny,  p.  p.  j 

Major  C.  Carleion.  C 

Colonel  H.P.  V Estrange,  i.  v. 

Rev.  Henry  Malion. 

In  Reynagh  6,780,  Irish  plantation 
measure,  and  in  Gallen  about  10,0  7 1 . s 

3,108  Irish  acres,  plantation  mea- 

There  are  3,200  acres,  plantation 
measure,  of  arable  land,  and  up- 
wards of  1.000  acres  of  red  bog,  in 
the  parish  of  Tissaran. 

3,200  acres,  plantation  measure. 

No  public  common : Reynagh  con- 
tains 70  acres  of  woodland;  1,6S5 
arable  land,  1,845  pasture;  3,000 
ho<r:  Gallen  170  woodland;  3,000 
arable  land;  3,093  pasture;  4,728 
bog. 

No  common ; woodland  120  acres ; 
arable  1,120  acres;  pasture  1,789 
acres;  no  waste;  bog  about  1,000 

There  is  no  common  ; about  100 
acres  of  woodland  and  plantations ; 
the  remainder  arable  and  pastime. 

No  public  common ; about  130 
acres  woodland;  1,121  acres  arable 
ground,  1,769  acres  pasture  land, 
about  1,000  acres  of  bog. 

For  arable  and  pasture  land  about 
£1  5s.  per  acre ; both  are  considered 
of  equal  value,  at  least  they  are 
seldom  taken  separately. 

£1  10s.  for  both. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and 
pasture  land  in  this  parish  is  about 
£1  10s.  per  Irish  acre:  the  lands  of 
the  same  description,  set  under  old 
leases,  average  a much  lower  rent. 

About  £1  5s.  per  acre. 

It  does  not  prevail  to  any  great 
extent 

it*”,,. 

It  does. 

It  does. 

For  potato  ground  from  £6  to  £9 
per  acre,  for  oat  soil  from  £3  to  £4. 

From  £5  5s.  to  £8  8s.  per  acre. 

From  £6  6s.  to  £9  9s.  per  Irish 

From  £8  8s.  to  £5  5s.  per  acre  for 
potato  ground. 

Con  acre  is  not  a remunerating 
crop,  having  time  for  the  rent : ex- 
orbitant prices  are  promised,  but 
are  in  many  instances  obliged  to 
forfeit  seed  and  labour,  and  leave 
the  crop  for  the  rent- 

It  is : they  are  hot. 

The  con  acre  crop  is  on  the  ave- 
rage a remunerating  crop:  excessive 
rents  are  not  given  on  any  other 
consideration,  except  from  actual 

The  con  acre  crop  is  not  always  a 
remunerating  crop,  as  excessive 
rents  arc  given  on  account  of  the 
time  allowed  for  making  up  the 

I have  not  heard  of  any  instance 
of  the  kind  in  these  parishes. 

The  system  has  not  existed. 

It  has  not  taken  place  in  this  pa- 

It  has  not  taken  place. 

About  five  from  Reynagh  and  15 
from  Gallen  each  year;  they  were  of 
the  labouring  and  farming  classes. 

10  or  12  families,  in  good  circum- 
stances, chiefly  Protestants. 

I believe  about  10  or  11  families, 
most,  if  not  all,  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances. 

About  8 or  10  families,  chiefly 
Protestant  farmers,  and  in  compara- 
tively good  circumstances. 

To  America,  and,  in  few  instances, 
to  England. 

To  North  America. 

To  America,  both  United  States 
and  Canada. 

To  the  United  States  of  America 
and  to  Canada. 

They  have  received  none  that  I 
could  learn. 

None. 

None. 

All  are  absentees,  except  two,  but 
reside  in  different  parts  of  Ireland. 

All  resident  in  Ireland,  and  most 
of  them  in  the  parish. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  most  of 
them  resident  in  the  parish,  and  all 
of  them  are  resident  in  the  county. 

They  are  principally  resident;  and 
those  absent  do  reside  in  other  parts 

of  Ireland. 

Farms  average  at  about  15  acres ; 
in  most  instances  they  are  held 
under  the  head  landlord : there 
•are  some  middle-men. 

From  5 to  75  acres,  and  are  held 
by  the  tenant  in  occupation  from 
the  head  landlord. 

From  5 to  50  acres : in  most 
cases  they  are  held  in  occupation 
from  the  head  landlord. 

From  5 acres  to  30  : they  are 
generally  held  by  the  tenant  in  oc 
' cupation  from  the  head  landloid. 

Road-making  carried  on  here  by 
contract ; the  contractors  them- 
selves and  families  generally  do  the 
work ; the  few  labourers  employed 
have  but  miserable  wages,  whicl 
they  are  generally  bound  to  take  ir 
provisions,  at  an  extra  price. 

The  roads  are  made  by  different 
overseers  and  contractors  according 
as  they  lie,  without  any  distinction 
l or  account  as  to  parishes. 

, About  60:  they  are  paid  at  thi 
; rate  of  8 d.  per  day,  which  sum  the] 
! generally  receive  in  orders  on  shop 
keepers  and  people  who  make  oat 
meal  and  sell  it  at  exorbitant  price: 

r About  120:  they  ere 
f paid  by  provisions,  wool,  and  orde 
- on  shopkeepers. 
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LEINSTER— Counties  King’s,  Westmeath — Baronies  Garrycastle,  Geashill,  Kilcoursey. 


Wheery  and  Tissauran. 
Pop.  5,587. 

’art  of  Geashill  and  Ballycane. 
Pop.  about  10,000. 

Union  of  Ardnorcher. 
Pop.  16,368. 

Kilbride  . .Pop.  4,337. 

Rev.  P-  O'Ferrall,  v.  p. 

Rev.  Janies  Kinsella,  p.  p.* 

Rev.  G.  L.  Gresson. 

Adam  Fuller,  Esq. 

are  16,732  statute  acres  in 
the  parish  of  Wheery,  and  3,736 
plantation  acres  in  Tissauran. 

Plantation  acres  in  parish  of  Geas- 
lill,  in  my  possession,  about  12,500  ; 
.n  Ballycane  about  4,960 : it  would 
;e  difficult  to  follow  the  division  of 
enumerators  of  population,  as  their 
boundaries  differ  from  what  I under- 
fake to  account  for : bog  and  waste 
land  not  included. 

Ardnorcher  contains  6,683  a.  ; 
Cilcomreagh  5,035  a.  2 b.  21  p.  ; 
Rahue  2,408  a.  ; Kilbride  3,318  a.  ; 
iilmonaghan  4,1 04  a.  ; total, 
1,548  a.  2 a.  21  p. : computed  from 
lithe  Commissioners’  books. 

Number  of  acres  2,654,  (according 
o the  county  book,)  plantation  or 
rish  acres. 

_ There  is  no  public  common  in  either 
parish ; there  are  80  acres  of  wood- 
ami  in  the  parish  of  W heery,  and 
inn  acres  in  Tissauran  ; Wheery  has 

5 000  acres  of  pasture,  4,340  arable, 

’ ,|  7 on.;  i,op. . Tissauran  has  arable 
2,000’,  pasture  1,736,  and  500  acres 
of  bog,  as  well  as  I can  think. 

Not  any  public  common,  with  the 
exception  of  the  greens  of  Geashill, 
Killeigli, and  Clonegown, containing 
about  2,V  acres ; woodlands  in  parish 
of  Geasliill  about  500  acres  ; ditto 

No  common ; very  little  woodland ; 
cannot  estimate  proportion  of  arable ; 
t altogether  exceeds  the  pasturage 
ground ; one  rather  extensive  bog 
letween  Ardnorcher  and  Kilbride, 
others  mere  spots. 

No  common  ; no  woodland ; I think 
more  than  a moiety  arable,  and  no 
waste  except  bog,  of  which  there 
nay  be  about  1,000  acres,  of  great 
use  in  supplying  an  excellent  supply 
of  turf. 

ture  in  Geashill  about  1 1,400  acres ; ditto  in  Ballicane  about  4,960 ; waste  and  bog  in  Geashill  about  o,000  acres ; 
ditto  in  Ballycane  about  1,000  ; arable  and  pasture  computed  according  to  accounts  of  tithe  composition. 

The  average  rent  in  both  parishes 
is  £1  4s.  per  Irish  acre;  pasture 
land  is  deemed  equal  to  arable  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

Average  rent  in  parish  of  Geashill 
about  £1 ; ditto  in  Ballycane  about 
£1  10s. — Note.  Arable  and  pasture 
are  generally  joined  in  the  same 
farm,  and  are  set  at  the  same  rent. 

From  £1  5s.  to  £2 ; pretty  gene- 
ral £1  12s. 

About  £1  8s.  or  £1  10s.;  but  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Clara,  of 
course,  rent  for  town  parks  is  much 

The  con  acre  potato  system  is  ex- 
tensive in  these  parishes. 

But  little,  unless  in  meadowing; 
some  persons,  not  able  to  meet  the  de- 
mand ofrent,are  obliged  to  setsome 
of  their  land  in  con  acre  for  oats. 

It  does  considerably. 

Yes. 

The  highest  rent  for  such  con  acre 
is  £9,  the  lowest  is  £6. 

For  meadowing  from  £3  to  £6 ; 
for  oats  from  £4  to  £5 ; for  potato 
from  £6  to  £9  10s. 

Fresh  or  well-dunged  land  £3  to 
£9;  manured  with  compost  of  moor 

and  clay  £5  to  £7  7s. 

From  £6  to  £8  per  acre,  according 
to  quality  of  the  land. 

This  crop  is  not  a remunerating 
one,  as  the  poor  man  is  frequently 
unable,  from  the  want  of  employ- 
ment, to  pay  a rent  which  the  neces- 
sities of  his  family  induce  him  to 

It  is  not  a remunerating  crop,  un- 
less when  purchased  under  value, 
by  giving  money  in  advance  to  a 
landholder  in  distress,  in  which  case 
the  purchaser  often  has  some  ulterior 
view,  to  be  in  some  kind  of  posses- 
sion of  the  land : sometimes  con  acre 

From  the  eagerness  to  procure  con 
acre,  it  is  conceived  to  remunerate : 
I have  not  heard  that  they  are. 

I think  a con  acre  crop  remu- 
nerating: I believe  not:  wherever 
acres  are  mentioned,  Irish  acres  are 
meant. 

are  taken  for  advantage  ot  straw. 

None  has  taken  place  in  my  recol- 
lection. 

Small  farms,  in  two  or  three  in- 
stances, have  been  joined  in  large  ; 
it  has  occurred  when  land,  sublet, 
has  been  out  of  lease,  and  the  middle- 
man got  the  land  again,  and  dispos- 
sessed the  tenants  in  possession. 

I do  not  believe  there  has  been  any 
enlargement  of  farms  in  my  parish ; 
already  underletting  has  greatly  pre- 
vailed, and,  from  the  persons  to  whom 
the  immediate  interest  in  the  land 
belongs,  is  not  likely  to  be  abated. 

I know  of  none. 

During  the  last  three  years  from 
10  to  12  persons  yearly  have  gone 
from  each  parish. 

About  16,  in  general ofgood  charac- 
ter, who,  having  a little  holding  of 
land,  and  not  able  to  get  support  out 
of  it,  on  account  of  the  depressed 
state  of  prices,  sold  their  little  in- 
terests, and  went  to  live  elsewhere. 

I think  from  the  union  five  or  six 
of  the  most  decent  and  respectable, 
almost  all  my  immediate  flock. 

Several  small  farmers,  weavers,  and 
labourers : I cannot  say  what  num- 
ber ; I believe  from  60  to  80. 

To  America. 

To  the  United  States ; some  to  the 
British  settlements.  North  America. 

America. 

Canada  chiefly. 

They  received  no  assistance,  if  we 
except  the  contributions  of  their 
own  families. 

They  have  not  received  any  assist- 
ance, unless  that  offered  in  general, 
by  way  of  encouragement,  by  the 
British  Government. 

I believe  not  any. 

I believe  not  any. 

Some  of  the  landed  proprietors  are 
absentee,  but  reside  in  some  part  o 
Ireland. 

The  chief  landed  proprietor  in  the 
parish  of  Geashill  (Lord  Digby)  an 
absentee,  and  does  not  reside  in  any 
part  of  Ireland ; the  ot  hers,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  both  in  Geashill  and 
Ballycane,  are  absentee,  but  reside 
in  some  part  of  Ireland. 

No  very  considerable  landed  pro- 
prietor, rather  belonging  to  gentle- 
men of  small  fortune  ; a few  of  them 
residents;  chief  proprietor  Lore 
Maryborough,  an  absentee. 

Lord  Maryborough  absentee  in 
England. 

The  average  extent  of  the  farms  in 
the  two  parishes  does  not  exceei 
15  acres,  and  are  mostly  held  by  the 
occupying  tenant  from  the  lieai. 
landlord ; some  farmers  derive  fron 
middle-men. 

From  10  to  50  acres:  they  are  ge- 
nerally held  by  the  tenant  in  occu- 
pation from  the  head  landlord: 
there  are  nearly  20  hold  farms  from 
100  to  300  acres. 

Very  few  exceeding  50  acres,  gene- 
rally from  1 to  20. 

The  farms  are  of  different  extent, 
and  mostly  held  from  the  headland- 
lord. 

The  public  roads  are  repaired  b 
contract,  and  scarcely  is  any  eir 
ploymcnt  afforded  save  to  the  faini 
lies  of  the  contractors,  of  whom  tiler 
are  four  in  the  two  parishes. 

Employment,  on  the  roads  has  not 
at  all  been  general:  in  some  in- 
stances contractors  have  done  the 
woi'k  by  themselves,  and  with  their 
own  horses ; in  others  the  overseers 
have  made  a selection. 

Cannot  say : I think  not  very 
many ; these  chiefly  on  the  turn- 
pike-road. 

* About  one-third  of  the  parish  of  Geashill  is  contained  in  my  rectory ; the  remaining  part  is  annexed  to  the  Catholic  rectories  of  Philipstown, 
Mountmelick,  Portarlington,  Monasterevan,  and  Clonbulloclt.— Note.  Have  not  undertaken  to  account  for  any  but  in  my  possession. 

] MM  M 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (F.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


LEINSTER — King’s  County — Baronies  Lower  Philipstown,  Warrenstown. 


Ballycominon  . Pop.  1,226. 

Kilclonferb  . . Pop.  1,734. 

Kilelonfert  . . Pop.  1,734. 

Ballyburly  . . p0p. 

Rev.  P:  Riyney ; p.  p. 

Rev.  P.  Riijncy,  p.  p.* 

Roger  North,  Esq. 

Francis  L.  Dames,  Esq(  J:  p 

2,621  plantation  acres,  besides  32 
under  roads,  as  returned  by  the 
valuators  under  the  Composition- 
Act. 

The  return  made  under  the  Com- 
position Act  was  3,577a.  2r.  34p., 
exclusive  of  roads,  43a.  2r.  23p., 
plantation  measure. 

3,621a.  1r.  17p.,  including 

43a.  2r.  23p.  public  roads,  planta- 
tion measure. 

No  public  common ; three  or  four 
acres  under  wood;  about  1.076 
under  tillage;  1,545  of  pasture; 
waste  about  30,  and  about  1,500‘of 
bog. 

There  is  no  public  common ; woods 
and'  groves  occupy  about  78  acres, 
the  arable  land  about'  2,000;  pas- 
ture and  meadow  about  1,500, 
waste  about  170,  and  bog  about 
1,600;  the  last  two  are  loose  esti- 
mates; 

There  is  not  any  common;  no 
woodland;  arable  and  pasture  land 
in  No.23  ; no  waste;  a great  deal-of 
bog. 

From  14s. -6rf.  to  £1  16sj.an  acrei. 

Arable  land  averages  about  £1  10s. 
the  acre ; good  pasture  lands  near' 

From  £l.to£I  10s.. 

It  does. 

It  does. 

It  does.. 

Not,  I think,  to  any  extent. 

£8  8s.  and  £6  10s.,  for  potatoes; 

£8  10s.  and  £4- 10s.. for  potatoes; 
£6  and'  £3  for  oats;  and  the  same 
for  meadow. 

Potatoes  from  £5  to  £7 ; oats 
from  £3. 10s;  .to  £7.. 

It  reduces  the  money  cosh  of  pota- 
toes to  the  labourer  generally  one-half : the 
actual  value  regulates  the  price. 

The  con  acre  system  enables  the 
labourer  to  provide  potatoes  at 
above  half  thoin  market  price,  his 

Potatoes  generally  are;  oats  are 
promised,  but  rarely  given.  | 

I believe  it  to-be  an  advantageous 

crop  for  tho  poor ; they  thereby  procure  a 

own  labour  not  being  taken  into 

tiro  year,  whereas,  if  they  wore  dcreudin? 

when  out  of  employment,  or  by  some  member  of  his  family  similarly 
circumstanced;  the  corn  crop  is  also  remunerating:  no  other  con- 
siderations than  the  value  influence  the  rents  of  con  acre  in  this  parish. 

as  they  wanted  it.  they  would  often  both  bo  disappointed  ambTrapo^d"  on,  and™! 
chasing  a largo  stove  at  ouce^  would  require  a large  sum  of  ready  money,  and,  in  caso 

It  occurred  in  one  instance ; the 
dispossessed  tenant  obtained  a farm 
in  an  adjoining  parish. 

| It  has  not  taken  place  at  all. 

The  forms,  generally  speaking,  are 
not  small,  and  the  tenants  in  pos- 
session have  not  been  disturbed  for 
many  years. 

64  emigrated;  mostly  in  1831  and 
1832 ; there  were  two  farmers,  two 
tradesmen,  and- ten  labourers;  nine 
of  the  14  took  their  families;  the 
rest  chiefly  consisted  of  the  sons  of 
farmers. 

None  have  emigrated. 

None. 

Not  many ; able-bodiedi  workmen. 

To  the  United  States  and  the 
Canadas. 

— 

— 

North  America;  Upper  Canada;, 

With  one  exception,  they  received 
no  assistance;  the  assistance  con- 
sisted of  food. 

I think  not. 

Absentee;  hut,  with  one  excep- 
tion, resident  in  other  parts- of  Ire- 
land. 

Tlie  foe  proprietors  are  all  absen- 
tees; hut,  with  one  exception,  reside 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Absentee;  hut  reside  in.  other 
parts  of  Ireland. 

Resident,  generally  speaking: 
Lord  Charlcville,  a proprietor  of  a 
tract  in  this  parish,  on  Croglian 
hill. 

From  10  to  50  acres.  Generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

The  tenements  under  2.\.  are  27 
2a.  and  not  10  .,  57 
10  do.  do.  30  „ 65 

30  do.  do.  50  „ 20 

50  do.  do.  100  .,  10 

Above  100  „ 6 

The  extent  of  the  forms  is  gene- 
rally from.20  to  50  acres,  and  seldom- 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

In  all  185.  Held  mostly  under  the  head  landlord.  I 

About  six ; paid  in  money. 

As  for  as  I can.  ascertain  there 
were  about  700  mon.  employed;  and 
I believe  the  usual  mode,  of  pay- 
ment is  in  provisions. 

* The  !il: ove  particulars  respecting  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  were  collected  at  a public  meeting  of  farmers  and  labourers.  The  answers 
were  not  inserted  until  both  parties  had,  after  discussion,  acquiesced  in  their  accuracy. 
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LEINSTER Counties  King’s,  Longford,  Westmeath — Baronies  Warrenstown,  Abbeyshrule. 


BaUyburly  . • PoP-  l.672-  1 

Ballymacvvilliam  . Pop.  1,156. 

Forgney  and  Noughall. 
pop.  6,395. 

Forgney,  Templepatrick,  and. 
Pierstown  . . Pop.  4;095. 

Rev.  W.  G ■ Waltrfy.  | 

Robert  Newsome. 

Rev.  James  Mojjit,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Matthew  Fullajn,  p.  p. 

~~Z 967-1.  In.” 14i’.  old" Irish  acres: 
! can’t  give  any  fu  rther  information. 

2,588  plantation  acres. 

Forgney  2,304,  Noughall  5,666, 
total  7,970  Irish, plantation  measure.  ■ 

From  the  best  information  short 
of  the  survey  I find  that  the  parish 
of  Forgney,  county  Longford,  con- 
tains about  3,600  acres,  plantation 
measure ; parish  of  Templepatrick, 
county  Westmeath,  about  2,800; 
parish  of  Pierstown,  county  West- 
meath, something  near  4,847. 

No  public  common  nor  woodland ; 
about  two-thirds  of  the  parish  pas- 
ture, one-third  tillage,  with  about 
350  acres  of  bog  in  a state  of  nature, 
not  included  in  the  fonner  answer, 
and  capable  of  being  drained  to 
advantage. 

No.public  common  ;.no  woodland  ; 
the  above  number  • of  acres  are  all 
arable  and  pasture ; the  quantity  of 
bog  is  unknown  to  me. 

In  Forgney,  county  Longford, 
public  common  none ; woodland  20  acres ; 
arable  1.200,  pasture  1,100,  bog  and  waste 
1 ,280 : Templepatrick,  county  Westmeath, 

_ No  public  common ; no  woodland. 

Pierstown  parish,  county  Westmeath,  no  public; common;  wetland  five  acres ; 
arable  900,  pasture  1.247 ; bo-  and  waste  2,G9a : it  is  supposed  by  the  best-informed 
farmers  of  the  several  parishes  that  there  are  much  more  bo  and  waste  in  each 
parish  thau  staled, but,  not  having  the  survey,  we  must  be  inaccurate. 

Average  rent  of  arable,  £1  15s.  per 

acre;  of  pasture,  £1 

of  arable  and  iiasture,  £t  !-»•  od., 
both  inclusive. 

The  rental  of  the  parish  may 
average  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

£1  5s.,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion. 

Average  rent  of  arable  and  pasture 
land  in  the  parish  of  Forgney, 
£1  15s.;  in  the  parish  of  Temple- 
patrick, £1  18s. ; in  the  parish  of 
Pierstown,  £1  14s. 

Ves. 

Laud  is  let  frequently  in  this  way, 
from  £5  to  £7  per  acre  for  oats ; 
from  £7  to  £9  for  potatoes;  the 
former  of  advantage  only  as  it  af- 
fords straw  for- fodder  and  manure; 

It  does  for  potato  soil  and  meadow, 
but  not  much  in  corn  crops. 

Xt  does,  in  each. 

From  £2  to  £7. 

From  £4  to  £8  per  acre. 

Highest  £10 ; the  lowest  £6. 

the  latter  of  great  advantage  to  the 
poor,  even  at  the  above  price,  and 
much  sought  for. 

They  are  a remunerating  crop : 
there  are  no  excessive  rents  ever 
given  in  my  parish,  as  far  as  X can 

It  is  not : high  rents  are.promised 
in  order 'to  have  straw  for  thatch, 
for  fodder,  and  manure : potato  soil 
1 sets. high, .from  the. hope  of  paying 
- a part  in  labour,  a part  with  the 
potatoes ; the  labourer  sets  no  value 
s own  potatoes. 

It  is  not:  con  acres  are  principally 
taken  for  procuring  straw  and  pota- 
toes ; it  saves  the  cottier  something, 
having:  liis  own  and  family’s  labour 
.gratis. 

price  of  the  pigs  fed  on  the  small 
on  his- tune  planting- or  digging  hu 

I know  of  nothing  that  has  oc- 
curred in  this  respect. 

This  practice  has  not  prevailed  in 
the  parish,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
several  large  farms  have  been  divided 
into  small  ones. 

1 XnTorgney  10  ' families  were  turned 
I out  within  'the  last  year,  10  more' 
are  under  ejectment;  some  of  the 
1 dispossessed  are  gone  to  England, 

Nothing  of  the  kind  has  liappened 
in  this  parish  that  I have  heard  of. 

scattered  through  this  and  The  neighbouring  parishes ; in  Temple- 
patrick and  Pierstown  it  has  not  been  carried  to  any  great  extent. 

15  emigrants  have  left  the  parish 
itho  last  three  years,  from  the  work- 
ing classes  and  small  farmers. 

About  a dozen  unmarried  men  and 
women. 

About  10,  in  each  of  the  last  three 
years,  of  the  middling  and  most  in- 
dustrious classes. 

the  property  of  Lady  Ross,  at 
least  20  each  year;  from  Temple- 
patrick and  Pierstown  about  12; 
all  young  men  and  young  women. 

America  and  Scotland. 

Chiefly  to  Scotland ; one  family  to 
America. 

To  America. 

Principally  to  America. 

They  received  assistance  from  the 
resident  gentry. 

Don’t  know  of  their  having  re- 
ceived any  assistance. 

I have  no  knowledge  of  their  re- 
ceiving any  assistance. 

No  aid,  except  from  their  friends, 
who  frequently  distress  themselves 
in  order  to  send  off,  perhaps,  the 

that  his  savings  in  a strange  land  may  rescue  other  members  of  the 
family  from  the  impending  ruin  which  hangs  over  this  ill-fated  count  ry. 

The  chief  landed  proprietor  is  an 
absentee,  and  resides  in  England, 
hut  holds  a large  demesne  in  pos- 

in°England : Lady  Ross  possesses 
10  townlands:  Templepatrick  pro- 
prietors absentee,  reside  in  Dublin  ; 
Pierstown  propriet  ors  principally  ab- 
itmeath  and  Longford ; one  exception, 
jmployment  on  a small  property. 

The  principal  landlords  are  resi- 
dent, to  which  may  be  attributed 
the  prosperity  of  the  parish : there 
are  two  absentee  landlords,  Lords 
Cliarleville  and  Miltown,  who  have 
residences  in  Ireland. 

The  landed  proprietors  holding 
under  the  Crown  are  absentees: 
can’t  exactly  say  where  they  reside. 

session,  and  employs  a great  number  ot  labourers,  sou  c cuu 

sentee,  they  reside  m M e: 
Mr.  Digby  gives  a deal  of  i 

Some  farms  very  extensive,  some 
but  small.  Generally  held  from  the 
head  landlord. 

! The  principal  part  of  the  parish  it 
i held  in  farms  from  100  to  200  acres 
the  rest  generally  from  20  to  50.  ] 
believe  most  of  them  held  imme 
diately  under  the  head  landlord. 

i The  general  extent  of  the  farms 

- is  from  10  to  30  acres,  and  in  some 
r instances  they  are  held  from  the 

- head  landlord,  and  some  from  the 
middle-men,  and  a few  farms  oi 
larger  dimension. 

1 farnm Upwards  oflOO  acres" eacT^omo 
1 from  40  lo  50,  and  the  remainder  from 

f ci  pa]  tyfrom  'uddcUe™  1011° ; *Te  mplepu  trick, 
, vinci]  ally  hr  id  by  the  tenant  in  possession 
from  the  head  proprietor,  two  largest  farms 

,cii ; the  remainder  from  2 to  30  or  50. 

S ”,  “i;  - xBBsaiarai**  >*° — “ - — ■ 

Scarcely  any  road  work  done  thesi 
last  two  years. 

< Two  persons  have  the  repairing  o 
the  roads  in  this  parish,  which  v 
performed  in  a short  time  by  thei 
own  families  and  horses. 

f About  50,  and  they  are  generally 
i paid  by  the  overseer,  in  cash,  at  the 
r termination  of  the  October  quartet 

Very  few;  the  public  works  are 
. preseuted  for  by  the  landlords,  or 
persons  immediately  under  their  in- 
fluence ; roads  given  to  their  small 
tenants,  and  thus  the  public  money 
finds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the 
landlords  in  the  shape  of  rack-rents ; 
the  labourers  derive  no  benefit,  no 
employment,  from  county  work. 

1 M M M 2 
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Ttishinny  . . Pop.  2,477. 

Ardagb  . . Pop.  4,586. 

Ardagh  and  Moydow. 
Pop.  6,362. 

Clonbroney  . . P„p.  5 471 

Thos.  N.  Lennon , Esq.  j.  p. 

Jas.  Richardson,  Esq.  j.p. 

Rev.  Thomas  Farrelly,  p.  p. 

Rev.  C.  Gilc/iriest,  p.  p. 

About  3,000,  Irish. 

For  an  answer  to  this  question  I 
refer  you  to  the  return  made  by  the 
Tithe  Commissioners. 

8,061  plantation  acres,  exclusive 

7,470,  Irish  plantation 

I cannot  tell. 

There  is  not  any  public  common ; 
no  woodland,  except  in  the  demesnes 
of  gentlemen ; it  is  a good  tillage 
soil,  and  principally  used  for  that 
purpose. 

No  common  ; no  woodland ; arable 
about  3.600  acres,  pasture  5,200, 
waste  150,  bog  1,050. 

6.0G3  L.r.il.l,  a„a  pasture,  853  bo, 

261  gto"',s  log,  2K  CnavLof 

Irish  plantation  measure. 

From  £1  10s.  to  £2  per  acre. 

From  £1  5s.  to  £2  per  acre,  when 
the  farm  is  held  immediately  from 
the  head  landlord. 

Arable  and  pasture  being  generally 
let  together  in  equal  portions,  £ 1 1 5». 
is  the  average  per  plantation  acre. 

From  £1  to  £2  per  acre  of  afore- 
said measurement. 

It  does. 

Extensively. 

It  does. 

From  £4  to  £8. 

The  highest  £8,  the  lowest  £5. 

£8  highest,  £4  lowest. 

From  £5  to  £8  per  acre,  Irish 
plantation  measure. 

I think  it  a remunerating  crop: 
I think  not. 

For  the  last  four  years  I think  not, 
as  tlie  money  paid  for  one  con  acre.if  brought 
to  mavket,  would  buy  more  provision  than 
they  have  had  from  the  acre : excessive  rents 
icy  will  not  be  called  on  to  pay,  or.  if  so.  that, 

icasional  comforts'of  milk  ormeat.  -A  labour 
up  all  he  and  his  family  can  possibly  make,  a 
innot  be  a more  miserable  spectacle  than  sue 

No  : yes,  frequently,  as  the  poor 
man  must  procure  convenient  soil 
for  the  potatoes. 

In  general  a remunerating  crop : 
other  consideration  but  the  actual  wine”1 

ldmsclf  or  his  Sly* ov'even  having  the  oi 
house  and  the  out  con  acre  ; that  swallows 
until  at  last  he  loses  the  wish ; and  there  o 

, having  got  the  crop,  they  will  not  be  worth  sueing.  rhero  is  not  anything,  1 think,  added 

or.  with  only  a iiouse  and  garden,  and  six  children,  will  at  least  pay  £ 1 0 a-ycar  for  the 
aid  prevents  him  ever  having  auy  chance  of  raising  himself  above  the  most  abject  want, 
li  a man  and  his  family. 

I know  of  none  in  my  parish. 

On  one  or  two  properties,  but  only 
when  the  former  holders  died  off,  or 
for  want  of  employment,  or  on  get- 
ting some  small  assistance  to  emi- 
grate to  America,  they  were  induced 
to  leave  this ; on  which  the  proprieto 
houses,  and  added  their  holding  to  th 

To  a comparatively  small  extent : 
some  emigrated,  some  reduced  to 
labourers,  some  to  beggars. 

[ No  such  has  taken  place  in  this 

rs  immediately  pulled  down  the 
e person  adjoining. 

I cannot  say ; the  emigrants  are 
mixed,  some  labourers,  and  some 
who  have  had  farms. 

A large  number  of  persons  have 
emigrated  : young  men  and  women 
of  good  character,  unable  to  obtain 
employment  or  wages  here  to  sup- 
port them. 

About  80  each  year:  the  labouring 
class,  servants,  and  the  children  of 
small  farmers. 

107  persons,  including  labouring 
men  and  their  families,  have  left 
the  last  three  years. 

To  America. 

Principally  America. 

America. 

105  to  America,  and  two  went  to 
England. 

stances  they  have  been  assisted  by 
friends  here,  and  very  often  by  re- 
lations who  have  already  emigrated. 

No,  unless  from  their  relatives  in 
America,  many  of  whom  encouraged 
their  friends  to  emigrate,  by  paying 
the  expenses  of  the  passage. 

None,  unless  what  they  procured 
from  their  own  industry,  and  a little 
assistance  from  their  friends. 

They  are  absentee. 

They  are  principally  either  resident, 
or  reside  in  some  other  part  of 
Ireland,  except  Cady  Aldborough’s 
property,  which  is  all  let  at  long 
and  cheap  leases;  she  herself  an 
absentee. 

Some  are  absent,  some  are  resident ; 
some  reside  in  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  some  in  England. 

All  are  absentees,  residing  in  Ire- 
laud,  with  a few  exceptions,  residiug 
in  other  countries. 

They  are  different  sizes,  from  2 
acres  to  20 : generally  held  from 
the  head  landlord. 

The  farms  in  this  parish,  held  by 
persons  concerning  whom  this  in- 
quiry I think  is  made,  are  not  large, 
from  8 to  10,  20,  and  a few  of  40 
acres : they  are  generally  held  from 
the  head  landlord. 

From  5 to  20  acres  : yes,  generally. 

From  about  5 to  20  acres;  and 
about  the  one-half  held  by  the 
tenants  in  occupation  from  the  head 
landlord. 

I cannot  say. 

The  persons  employed  to  labour  for 
the  repairs  and  making  of  public 
roads  are  the  very  poorest;  those 

28  : sometimes  paid  in  money,  but 
generally  in  provisions  advanced  by 
the  road-jobber  at  a dear  rate. 

78 : sometimes  receiving  provisions 

in  advance,  although  generally  paid 

and  circumstances,  will  work  cheapest.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  way  they  are  paid.  There  is  no  money  expended  in  the  county 
does  less  good  to  the  labouring  classes,  principally  from  the  manner  of  payment : the  work  must  always  be  done  months  before  the 
payment  can  be  procured,  during  which  time  the  overseer  either  gives  out  provision  himself,  or  gives  orders  on  some  person  who 
stores  it  up  for  the  purpose,  who  charges  double  the  market  price,  for  which  reason  few  are  willing  to  labour  at  road-making, 
although,  if  properly  carried  on,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  poor  cottier. 
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Granard  . . Pop.  10,542. 

Kilglass  . . Pop.  4,361. 

Columbkill  . . Pop.  8,544. 

Columbkill  . . Pop.  8,544. 

Rev.  Farrell  Sheridan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  James  O'Connell,  p.  p. 

John  Dopping,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  P.  Raghtigan. 

8,500  acres,  Irish  plantation  mea- 
sure. The  limits  of  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  parishes  are  not  the 
same. 

According  to  the  returns  made  tc 
me,  and  I believe  they  are  correct 
there  are.  in  this  parish  5,362  plan- 
tation acres. 

' About  12,000  acres  of  arable  land. 

Number  of  acres  about  4,953, 
plantation  measure. 

No  public  common  ; about  100 
acres  of  woodland ; 4,400  arable ; 
3,000  pasture ; no  waste ; 1,000  bog. 

No  public  common ; about  30  acres 
woodland;  2,161  tillage;  3,201  pas- 
ture ; an  immense  quantity  of  bog ; 
and  little  waste. 

i No  public  common;  some  thou- 
sand acres  of  bog;  about  120  acres 
of  wood,  including  plantation  as 
well  as  natural  wood. 

Public  common,  none ; woodland, 
about  40  acres  ; about  one-third  of 
the  parish  is  under  pasture ; the 
proportion  of  bog  considerable,  per- 
haps 1,000  acres. 

£1 15*. 

Land  sets  in  this  parish  from  1 2s. 
(an  old  take)  to  £2  10s.  per  acre  ; 
the  average  rent  may  be  stated  at 
£1  15s. 

About  £1  5s.  per  acre. 

Average  rent  of  arable  land  per 
acre,  about  £1  5s. 

Very  much. 

It  does  very  much. 

The  con  acre  system  does  prevail 
to  a considerable  extent  in  this  pa- 
rish. 

Highest  £8  8s.,  lowest  £6  6s. 

From  £4  to  £8. 

From  £6  6s.  to  £8  8s.  per  acre 
for  potato  ground,  and  from  £3  3s. 
to  £6  6s.  for  oat  ground ; flax  ground 
generally  about  £8  8s.  per  acre. 

The  highest  rent  usually  paid  for 
con  acres  is  £8  per  acre,  the  lowest 
is  £6  (for  potato  ground) ; for  oat 
ground,  from  £4  to  £5  per  acre. 

On  an  average  of  the  last  three 
years  the  con  acre  potato  crop  has 
not  been  a remimerating  one : small 
farmers  give  high  rents  for  oat 
ground,  to  obtain  straw  and  manure, 
and  to  employ  their  children. 

It  is  not : excessive  rents  are  given 
for  con  acre  ground  as  a matter  of 
convenience. 

It  is  a remunerating  crop : I think, 
however,  such  high  rents  would  not 
be  paid,  but  that  the  poor,  having 
frequently  no  other  employment, 
find 'it  more  convenient  to  procure 
food  in  that  way  in  which  they  can 
make  their  own  labour  instrumental. 

Not  a remunerating  crop:  it  is 
taken  in  order  to  get  employment 
from  the  letter,  or  that  the  taker 
may  have  time  to  make  the  rent  of 
his  pig. 

The  System  does  not  prevail. 

There  are  some  melancholy  in- 
stances (I  believe  seven)  of  this  de- 
populating system  in  this  parish; 
the  dispossessed  tenants  are  thrown 
houseless  on  tbe  world. 

This  system  has  not  prevailed 
much  in  this  parish ; in  such  cases 
as  have  taken  place  the  dispossessed 
tenants  have  either  emigrated,  gone 
to  service,  or  to  reside  in  some  of  j 
the  country  towns,  or  have  become  | 
cottier  workmen  to  persons  in  the 

It  has  not  yet  prevailed  at  all, 
thank  God ! 

neighbourhood. 

308,  servants,  and  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  small  farmers ; few  went  in 
1833,  in  consequence  of  the  preva- 
lence of  cholera. 

Within  the  last  three  years  189 
emigrants  have  gone  to  America : 
they  were,  with  one  exception,  of 
the  poorer  class. 

I cannot  state  the  number ; they 
have  been  generally  not  of  the  very 
poorest  order,  and  almost  invariably 
persons  of  industrious  habits. 

About  60  each  year,  all  of  the  la- 
bouring class,  or  the  children  of  poor 
farmers. 

The  great  majority  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  remainder  to 
British  America. 

America. 

North  America. 

To  America. 

No  assistance,  save  from  their 
“■ends  in  America. 

Their  relatives  in  America  paid 
their  passage,  or  remitted  them  cash 
for  that  purpose. 

None,  except  from  their  own  rela- 

None. 

C4S;‘oSffeM'-B"d- 

session,  „//  grazing.  £? 

£8°nnn  T’ Mr'  Gr,evillt'> rental 

£8,000,  has  not  been  here  for  the 
last  30  years ; resides  in  England. 

They  are  all  absentee : one  resides 
iu  England,  and  the  rest  in  Ireland. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  all  ab- 
sentees, with  the  exception  of  Rich. 
Lambert,  Esq.,  of  Woodville,  and 
the  subscriber;  most  of  them  live  in 
England  or  France ; some  few,  very 
few,  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Proprietors  of  land  in  this  parish 
all  absentees. 

From  10  to  25  acres:  held  from 
tbe  head  landlord. 

From  5 to  60  acres ; some  have 
more ; in  general  from  15  to  20 : with 
some  exceptions,  they  are  held  by 
the  tenant  in  occupation  from  the 
head  landlord. 

The  average,  I think,  is  about  six 
acres;  and  are  generally  held  di- 
rectly from  the  head  landlord. 

The  farms  are  from  10  to  30  acres, 
more  under  15  than  over:  generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

t W0"1 1 “"ployed  for  one  month ; 
■bey  were  paid  in  money.  i 

1 

Their  number  I have  not  ascer- 
tained ; they  are  allowed  Sr/,  a-day ; 
they  are  obliged  to  wait  half  a year 
(sometimes)  for  payment,  and  dur-  i 
iug  that  period  they  must  borrow  i 
rom  their  neighbours.  , 

1 

I cannot  answer  the  first  part  of 
this  query;  the  secretary  of  our  1 
grand  jury  would  be  able  to  tell  ox-  j 
ictly ; those  so  employed  are  some-  a 
times  paid  in  money,  not  unfre-  r 
piently  in  provisions,  and,  in  the  « 
utter  case,  at  a dear  rate. 

Very  few,  the  old  ones  not  having 
een  repaired,  and  only  about  40 
erches  of  new  being  made : they 
re  paid  iu  money  after  the  assizes 
ext  following  the  finishing  of  the 
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Killoe  . . Pop.  16,' 767. 

Clongish  . . Pop.  6,136.  I 

Jnionof  Killashee.Pop.  4,134. 

Rillashee  and  Clondonnell. 
Top.  4,134. 

Rev.  John  O' Reilly,  v.  p. 

Rev.  M.  O'Beirne , p.  i*. 

Vat.  Skipton,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Richard  O'Farrell,  p.  p. 

7,447  acres,  plantation  measure, 
woodland  included,  which  I dare  say 
amounts  to  about  60  acres. 

7,781a.  In.  21p.,  plantation  measure. 

I have  no  means  of  correctly  an- 
swering this  question.  The  source 
to  derive  the  information  from  is  the 
tithe  commissioner  of  the  parish, 
whose  duty  is  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  acres,  and  quality  thereof, 
and  who  is  paid  for  performing  this 
duty. 

Not  yet  ascertained  here,  as  far 
as  I can  learn. 

No  commonage,  but  bog  to  a very 
great  extent,  but  am  unable  to  state 
the  amount  in  acres. 

Public  common,  none ; woodland, 
742a.  In.  2p.  ; arable  and  pasture, 
5,949a.  1b.  3 Ip.  ; waste  and  bog, 
1,774a.  3b.  30p. 

Vide,  answer  No.  23. 

’No  public  common  or  woodland  • 
arable,  pasture,  and  waste,  as  far 
as  I am  enabled  to  describe,  are 
about  3,500  acres ; bog  about  6,000 

About  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

£1  2s. 

There  is  little  or  no  pasture  land 
set  separate  from  the  arable;  the 
average  rent  of  both  paid  by  the 
direct  occupiers  is  about  30s.  per 

Arable  from  £1  10s.  to  £2,  pas- 
ture from  10s.  to  £1. 

It  does. 

It  does  prevail. 

It  does;  and  under  present  cir- 
cumstances the  labourer’s  family 
would  be  worse  off  without  that 

It  does. 

£8  the  maximum,  £6  th eminimum. 

Highest,  £8  8s.;  lowest,  £6. 

£8  8s.,  and  from  thatyaccordingto 
the  soil,  to  £3. 

From  £3  to- £9  sterling. 

It  is  generally  not  considered  a re- 
munerating crop. 

Generally  not  remunerating,  except 
when  the  crop  may  be  abundant,  or 
provisions  dear.  Excessive  rents  are 
given,  firstly,  to  guard  against  the 

'It  is  so  considered ; there  is  agreat 
demand  for  cou  acre  potato  land; 
formerly  it  was  so  for  flax  ground : 
some  persons  ofler  more  than  the 

It  is  not  ; excessive  rents  arc  given 
from  other  considerations. 

'danger  of  a dear  season ; secondly,  to  give  employment  to  tne  memocrs  o 
a family  who  can  otherwise  find  no  employment;  thirdly,  on  account  oi 
the  convenience  arising  from  the  contiguity  of  con  acre  land. 

without  regard  to  the  capability  ol  the  person  who  makes  the  ofler,  con- 
templating the  seizure  of  the  crop  in  due  time  for  the  rent. 

There  are  not  more  than  two  or 
three  instances  as  yet;  those  dis- 
possessed generally  reside  in  other 
parts  of  the  parish. 

To  a considerable  extent;  some 
have  emigrated  to  America  ; the 
greater  portion  of  them,  though  in- 
dustrious persons,  not  having  been 
able  to  procure  land,  live  in  mise- 
rable cabins,  the  victims  of  poverty 
and  destitution. 

This  system  does  not  prevail ; the 
contrary  rather,  dividing  large  farms 
into  small. 

1 To  an  appalling  extent;  the  dis- 
possessed tenants  remain  as  yearly 
tenants  generally ; some  of  them 
get  from  a rood  to  an  acre,  with  the 
grass  of  a cow,  at  a rack-rent. 

To  the  number  of  141  persons; 
were  generally  small  farmers  or 
farmers’  servants. 

In  1831,  24 ; in  1S32,  33 ; hi  1833, 
37. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  number;  1 
not  very  many  ; mostly  unmarried 
labourers  and  servant  girls. 

I cannot  say. 

To  the  United  States ; insome  cases 
to  British  America. 

To  America. 

Chiefly  to  the  United  States  of 
America;  some  few  to  British  Ca- 
nada. 

1 For  the  most  part  to  America. 

Received  no  assistance ; went  out  at 
their  own  expense. 

Some  few  have  received  assistance 
from  their  friends. 

None,  except  from' their  own  re- 
latives ; many  would  proceed  to  the 
United  States  if  they  could  procure 
the  means. 

I believe  none. 

All  absentees,  with  the  exception 
of  two,  but  reside  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland ; one  in  England. 

Partly  resident,  partly  absentee. 
Some  reside  in  India ; some  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland. 

The  absentees  livingoutof  Ireland, 
and  who  have  properties  in  this 
parish,  arc  Dowager  Lady  Ross,  Mr. 
Synge,  Mr.  Dcverel,  and  Sir  Robert 
H.  Gunning,  Bart. ; the  latter  has 
upwards  of 770  acres  of  land.  These 
absentees  give  no  employment  to  thi 

Absentees.  For  the  most  part  they 
reside  in  England. 

2 labouring  poor.  

From  seven  to  eight  acres  on  an 
average,  generally  held  under  mid- 
dle-men. 

General  extent  about  8 a.  They 

They  vary  exceedingly ; from  2 
acres  to  20  acres ; some  few  irom 
20  to  50  acres;  and  very  few  from 
50  upwards.  Generally  under  the 
head  landlords. 

From  10  to  15  acres:  they  are  for 
the  most  part  from  a middle  land- 
lord. 

52,  farmers  included,  and  are  paid 
by  the  barony  in  which  the  road  is 
making.  Labourers  receive  8 d.  per 
day ; horse  and  car,  with  leader,  2s. 

Employed,  1C.  Partly  in  money, 
partly  received  by  landlords  in  lieu 
of  rent. 

l'or  the  public  roads  in  this  parish, 
for  1833,  the  sum  of  £ 123  5s.  has 
been  expended, one  moiety  of  which, 
on  the  average, may  be  allocated  to 
horse-hire,  and  the  residue  to  la- 
bourers, who  earn  at  this  work 
about  10 d.  per  day. 

I cannot  say,  as  the  roads  here  arc 

made  by  task-work. 
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Mohill  ...  Pop.  10,664. 


Moydow  and  Taugshinod. 
Php.  4,266. 


Berry  Norris,  Esq. 


18,384  plantation  acres  are  the  con- 
tents of  the  arable  land  and  bog  in 
this  parish,  according  to  the  lute 
Ordnance  Survey ; water,  of  course, 
not  included. 


No  common; i woodland  abou 
acres;  arable  and  pasture  about 
12,000 ; bog  and  wastc.about  G,344. 


Pev.  W-m-.  C.. Armstrong. 


United,  Tashinny  and  Abbey- 
shrule . . Pop.  7,594; 


Rev..  Chas.  Reynolds',  p.  p. 


In  Moydow,  with  bogs  and  moun- 
tain, 2,820a.  On.  4f  p. ; in  Tauo-- 
shinod  3,327  acres.— Total  in  the 
union  6,347a.  On.  4§p. 


The  average  rent  per  Irish  acre 
for  arable  and  pasture  land  I con- 
sider to  be  ISs.,  not  including  lands 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Mohill,  which  let  very  high 
for  town  parks. 


For  manured  land  from  £7  to 
£8  8j.  per  acre,  and  for  burned  land, 
from  £3  to  £5 ; the  burning  to  be 
done  by  the  tenant. 


No  common;  no  woodland;  in 
Moydow  there  are  of  titlieable  land, 
arable,  2,513a.  In.  35Jr. ; bog  230a; 
3n.  4p. ; waste  17a.2h.22Jp;  glebe 
58a.  2n.  I Op.;  in  Taugshinod, 
arable 3,136a.  In. 27Jp.  ; bog  338a. 
Oh.  19p.  ; waste,  &c.,  22a.  1k,  33Jp. 


£1-  1 0s.  .per,  acre,  for-  a 


Cashel  . . Pop.  5,087. 


Wm.  J.  DcmtVj.Esq.  j.  p. 


No  common;  no  woodland;  no 
waste  lauds;  few.  demesnes;  bogs 
scarcely  sufficient,  to  supply  tur- 
bary. 


It  is  pretty  general. 


From  £4  to.  £8  per  acre. 


I do  not  think,  the  c 


i acre  crop 


; the  tenant 

induced  to  give  an  excessive  rent,  as 
the  only  mode  of  securing  a supply 
of  food  for  his  family,  and'  as  great 
indulgence  is  generally  given.iu  the 
payment. 


The  system  of  throwing  small 
farms  into  large  has  not  taken  place 
here,  except  where  small  farms  had 
become  vacant  by  death  or  cmigra- 


I cannot  ascertainihe  number,  but 
several  families  have  emigrated 
within  that  period ; they  were  chiefly 
small  farmers,  in  tolerable  circum- 
stances, or  young  men  in  search  of 
empty  t 


If  the  season  isfavourable.it  is,  and 
:i  have  his  potatoes  a 


the  laboiuci  .uuuuvc  ins  potatoes  at 
Id.  per  stone,  in  such  a case;  they 
who  hold  wo  land  always  get 
acre  somewhere. 


As  yet  I have  heard  of  no  dispos- 
sessed tenants  to  any  extent ; a few 
last  year,  occurred,  who  took  land 
elsewhere., 


n the  enumerators’ 


I should  suppose  80  to  100  atfres 
of  public  common ; about  50  acres 
of-  woodland;  some  hundreds  of 
acres  of  hog  capable  of  being  re- 
claimed. 


At  £1  to  £1  5s.  per  acre,  equally 


Con  acre  oats  not  a remunerating  It  is  remunerating:  high  rents 
rop : excessive  rent  is  given  from  1 - --  • • 


Chiefly  to  Canada. 


They  have  received  no  assistance, 
except  what  the  sale  of  the.  interest 
in  . their  farm  produced. 


hmS  °Uly  °.ne  cscePlion  all  the 
jaudul  ! r j rietor  iroibentee; 


l heard  of.only.  a few. 


.From  5 to  15  acres,  the  great 

Slrler  10’  au<1  “‘Joed  a great 
Proportion  even  under  5 - thnv.nn 
generally  held  under  the  head  lamb 


leortaining 
employed, 

. or  repair  of 

y„  tEL  parish,  in- 
lercontmct,  amount 
n the  year  18331 


About  halfand  half : ono(principal) 
.ives  in, England,  viz.,  Lady  Rosso, 
but  is  munificent  ill  charity;  the 
others  live  in  Ireland : Mr.  Jessop, 
Doory  Hall,  is  also  very  liberal  to 
the  poor  in  clothing,  blankets,  and 
money. 


About  60,  generally  of  the  poorer 
classes ; some  few  possessed  of  con- 
siderable means. 


Generally  to  America;  a few  to 
England. 


In  one  or  two  instances  it  has 
lately  taken  place;  the  tenants,  I 
am  told,  -will  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  for  the  vinter,  but  cannot  be  po- 
sitive. 


Cannot  state ; small  farmers. 


America,  all  I know  of. 


What  their  friends  could  afford. 


Fror 


Few  resident,  greater  portioi 
seutee,  as  five  to  one : the  al 
tees:reside  out  of  Ireland. 


100  acres  ; generally  From  8 to  20  acres  : generally  held’ 
mediately  from  head-  land-  | from  the  landlord,  sayin  tlie.pvopor- 
tion  of  three  to  one. 


About  15  each  day,  from  1st  July 
to  15tli  October,  paid  by  laslt-vro rk, 
breaking  and  spreading  stones,  and 
can  earn, about  lOd.  each  day. 


Absentee;  si 
in  England. 


ic  occupying  tenant. 
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LEINSTER — County  Long-ford — Baronies  Ilathcline,  Ballycline. 


Cashel  . . Pop.  5,0S7. 

Rathcline  . . Pop.  3,036. 

Simile  . . Pop.  5,104. 

Mastrim  . . Pop ., 

Rev.  E.  M'Gaver,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Francis  Maguire,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Edw.  McCann,  it.  c.  c. 

Rev.  Thomas  Grey,  i*.  p. 

5,730  acres,  plantation  measure. 

About  7,000  plantation  acres. 

About  3,000  acres,  plantation  mea- 

Unable  to  answer. 

Public  common  30  acres;  wood- 
land 100;  arable  4,200;  pasture 
1400;  waste  131;  bog  5,900. 

Public  common  30  acres ; wood  or 
plantation  about  60  acres ; two-thirds 
of  the  above  7,000  pasture;  bog 
3,000  acres,  exclusive  of  arable  or 
pasture. 

No  public  common;  about  70 
acres  woodland,  about  2,400  acres 
of  arable,  2,600  pasture ; about  844 
acres  of  bog. 

No  common;  no  woodland;  I am 
unable  to  ascertain  with  accuracy 
the  quantity  of  arable,  pasture, 
waste,  and  bog,  in  my  parish. 

Average  rent  of  the  entire  land, 
pasture  and  arable,  £1. 

All  arable  and  pasture  lands  at 
about  £1  10s.  the  acre,  including 
county  cess,  &c. 

The  average  rent  of  all  the  land  in 
this  parish  is  £1  13s.  per  acre. 

£1  12s.  6 d. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

It  prevails  in  my  parish. 

£6  6s.,  £4. 

Highest  £7  ; lowest  £3. 

£8  the  highest ; £4  the  lowest. 

The  highest  is  £8,  and  the  lowest 
£6. 

This  varies  with  the  season  and  the 
quantity  produced ; if  the  quantity- 
produced  be  great,  and  the  season 
dear,  it  will  be  a remunerating  crop,  i 
by  the  poor  for  the  purpose  of  emplc 
dren  thereat,  as  also  to  secure  food 
being  liable  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  marl 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  not. 

otherwise  not ; con  acre  is  taken 
lying  themselves  and  their  chil- 
for  the  ensuing  season  without 
Icet. 

Not  generally  remunerating;  it 
gives  employment  to  persons  who 
otherwise  woidd  be  idle. 

It  has  not  remunerated  these  last 
three  years  back;  if  the  rent  is  paid 
when  the  crop  is  drawn  off' the  price 
is  reduced,  but  if  time  be  given  for 
payment  the  price  is  raised  nearly 
one-fourth. 

In  this  year  43  families  were  dis- 
possessed and  thrown  on  the  world, 
many  of  them  good  solvent  tenants. 

To  a great  extent ; the  dispossessed 
driven  to  bogs  and  mountains ; many 
of  them  perished. 

About  20  solvent  and  honest  te- 
nants have  been  turned  out ; some 
of  them  got  houses  elsewhere,  others 
are  yet  without  house  or  home. 

The  system  of  throwing  small 
farms  into  large  ones  does  not  pre- 
vail to  any  extent  in  my  parish. 

In  1831,  41  ; in  1832, 20;  in  1833,  j 
59 ; all  poor  labourers. 

20  each  year. 

Generally  servants,  some  the  chil- 
dren of  small  farmers;  about  40 
emigrated  each  year ; twice  that 
number  this  year. 

About  80  or  100. 

America. 

Chiefly  to  America. 

America. 

The  greater  part  emigrated  to 
America. 

11  received  assistance  from  their 
friends  in  America,  the  remainder 
were  assisted  by  their  friends  at 
home. 

Some  of  them  were  assisted  by  re- 
latives or  friends  in  America. 

Some  persons  received  no  assist- 
ance, others  received  assistance  Bom 
their  friends  and  relatives  who  emi- 
grated to  America  before  them. 

Absentee.  Eight  residing  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  four  out  of  Ireland. 

All  absentees  from  the  parish. 
About  one-half  reside  in  Ireland; 
the  remainder  in  foreign  countries. 

Some  of  the  proprietors  absentees 
not  residing  in  Ireland ; the  rest 
live  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Absentee.  Some  reside  in  Ireland, 
and  some  abroad. 

From  5 to  20  acres ; the  former  is 
the  most  general.  Yes. 

From  10  to  20  acres;  the  princi- 
pal part  from  the  chief  landlord, 
others  from  middle  landlords. 

From  10  to  30  acres : in  some  cases 
held  from  the  head  landlord;  not 
always. 

From  6 to  40  acres;  they  are  ge- 
nerally held  by  the  tenant  in  occu- 
pation from  the  head  landlord. 

Cannot  state  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  employed; 
amount  of  presentments  £97 ; 1,216 
men  executed  the  work,  some  at  lOtf. 
per  day,  others  at  8d. ; the  balance 
was  expended  on  horses,  stamps, 
and  other  expenses. 

24  for  a month,  at  8 cl.  per  day. 

About  12 ; sometimes  paid  by  pro- 
visions received  at  a high  rate  from 
their  employers ; sometimes  they  are 
paid  in  money,  when  their  em- 
ployers receive  it  of  the  county. 

From  60  to  80  occasionally! 

ways  paid  with  money : the  gr. 
jurors  frequently  give  them 
made  by  their  gamekeepers,  their 
bailiffs,  and  poorer  tenants. 
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LEINSTER — County  Louth — Barony  Ardee. 


Union  of  Ardee  (including 
Ardee  Town)  . . Pop.  8,417. 

Charlestown  . . Pop.  1,407. 

Drumcar  . . Pop.  1,634. 

Drumcar  . . Pop.  1,634. 

Rev.  Arthur  Ellis. 

T.  Lee  Norman,  Esq.  j.p. 

Robert  Thompson,  Esq.  j.p. 

John  M‘Clintock,  Esq.  j.p. 

Ordnance, 

Ardee  (Down  1 2 009  _ . 3 008 
Survey)  • • 1 

Stickillen  . . 069  . . 83G 

Kildcmock  . 1,649  . . 2,002 

Shanlis  . . 990  . . 1,256 

Smarmour  . 805  . . 982 

400  Irish,  or  thereabouts. 

2,374  plantation  acres. 

2,370,  Irish  plantation  measure; 
five  I rish  acres  make  eight  English 

At  present  there  is  not  any  common, 
but  it  is  thought,  there  was  some ; 
no  woodland  except  plantations 
about  gentlemen’s  houses : all  the 
land  is  arable  except  about  500  acres 
ol'bog. 

None;  40  or  50  acres. 

No  public  common ; 174  acres  in 
waste,  woods,  and  rivers ; no  bog ; 
the  arable  and  pasture  land  is  2,200 

No  common;  about  160  acres  in 
wood  or  river;  no  bog. 

As  far  as  I can  learn,  the  average 
rent  of  arable  and  pasture  land  is 
about  £2  10s.  an  acre. 

The  average  rent  is,  for  arable  land, 
£3  to  £6,  and  for  pasture  from  £1 
to  £2  ; by  pasture  is  meant  land 
not  arable. 

£1  10s. 

£1  10s. 

No. 

Not  much. 

Yes,  by  potato  land,  and  no  other. 

To  some  extent  for  corn,  a good 
deal  for  potatoes ; about  £7  per 
Irish  acre  is  paid  for  manured  land 
for  potatoes. 

From  £4  to  £7  per  Irish  acre. 

The  usual  rent  from  £6  to  £8  per 

£6  for  potato  land,  and  sometimes 
£8. 

Sometimes : yes,  to  obtain  a 
tenant’s  right. 

It  is  a remunerating  crop  for  both 
landlord  and  tenant,  viz.  potato 
land. 

It  is  a remunerating  crop. 

No  such  thing  that  I know  of. 

It  has  not  been  much  acted  on  in 
this  parish. 

No  such  occurrence  took  place  in 
this  parish. 

Such  system  has  not  prevailed. 

I believe  that  about  100  of  the 
labouring  class  have  emigrated 
within  the  three  last  years. 

Very  few,  say  10. 

Four  families  of  the  better  descrip- 

A very  few. 

To  America. 

America. 

They  are  gone  to  America. 

To  America ; one  to  the  county  of 
Armagh  for  protection. 

None. 

From  their  relatives. 

I know  of  no  assistance  they  got. 

None. 

There  are  four  landed  proprietors 
resident  in  the  union;  most  of  the 
absentees  reside  in  Ireland. 

Excepting  myself,  absentees ; one 
resides  in  Ireland,  the  other  in 
England. 

Christopher  Boulton, Esq.,  resides 
in  Dublin ; Colonel  Skiffington 
(otherwise  Lord  Ferrard)  in  Collon ; 
Robert  Thompson,  Esq.,  and  John 
M'Clintock,  Esq. , in  the  parish ; 
Mr.  Havlin  Burke  in  London : no 
other  landlord. 

Mostly  resident  in  the  parish. 

wa“.ifVe  no  general  extent  of 
one  j/ K ot  exteuts ; from 
not , ■?  ;i0U’  Underletting  does 

not  prevail  here. 

From  5 to  20  acres  Irish. 

1 20  acres  the  largest  farm  ; from 
that  to  three  and  a half  acres. 
Held  under  the  head  landlord. 

Generally  held  direct  from  the 
landlord.  A few  fanners  have  more 
than  100  acres ; some  three  or  four 
acres  only. 

work  'lone  on  public 

Very  few  ; the  grand  jury  grants 
for  roads  are  so  reduced,  and  the 
roads  are  consequently  all  but  im- 
passable. 

Four  men ; gravel  is  convenient, 
and  it  requires  the  more  horse-work, 
and  paid  by  the  county. 

The  public  roads  of  this  parish 
have  been  mostly  taken  by  contract, 
and  very  few  labourers  are  employ- 
ed ; the  gravel  is  drawn,  and  at 
stated  periods  some  few  persons 
spread  it;  contractors  generally 
employ  their  own  families. 

1 V \7  AT 

1 NNN 
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LEINSTER — County  Louth — Baronies  Ardee,  Dundalk,  Upper. 


Kilsaran  and  Strabanon. 
Pop.  5,475. 

j Tallanstown  . Pop.  1,074. 

Union  of  Tallanstown,  Pliilipstown, 
Clonkeen,  part  of  Charlestown, 
and  Mapestown  . Pop.  about.  6,000- 

Baronstown  . . Pop.  1,012 

Rev.  J.  Loughran,  r.  p. 

William  Filgate,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  James  Marron,  d.  d.  p.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  Forster* 

5,160  acres  in  both  parishes,  plan- 
tation measure. 

This  will  be  answered  by  the  cler- 
gyman who  has  the  official  docu- 

There  are  about  7,045  acres  in  the 
hands  of  Roman  Catholics;  they 
are  plantation  measure  : for  more 
particulars  I refer  to  the  Ordnance 

No  public  common ; 24  acres 
woodland;  3,961  acres  arable ; 711 
acres  pasture ; waste,  488  acres ; 
bog,  220  acres  in  both  parishes. 

See  Statistical  Survey. 

There  are  no  public  commons ; 
there  are  about  300  acres  of  bog  and 
waste  ; much  wood  is  planted  about 
gentlemen’s  demesnes : for  more 
particulars  I must  again  refer  to  the 
Ordnauce  Survey. 

The  average  rent  of  both  arable 
land  and  pasture  land  is  £2  1 Os. 
sterling,  by  the  acre. 

From  £2  to  £4  per  acre ; average 
about  £2  lot. 

The  average  rent  of  both  arable 
and  pasture  land  is  £2  10s.  an  acre. 

It  does  not,  except  potato  land. 

No,  except  in  letting  land  for  po- 
tatoes. 

This  system  does  not  prevail,  ex- 
cept for  potato  land. 

I receive  tithes  from  the  imme- 
diate holders  of  the  farms  alone. 

If  by  con  acres  we  are  to  under- 
stand potato  land,  the  lowest  rent  is 
£8  per  acre,  and  commonly  £10 ; in 
a few  cases  £12. 

Potato  land  lets  from  £6  to  £j8  8s. 
per  acre. 

Potato  laud  sets  from  £6  to  £8 
per  acre. 

This  may  be  answered  from  the 
above. 

Not  let,  except  in  very  few  in- 

This  question  is  answered  above, 
in  No.  27. 

About  20  small  farms  have  been 
added  to  a few  larger  ones ; some  of 
the  dispossessed  tenants,  owing  to 
the  cruelty  of  the  landlords,  are  now 
living  in  cabins; others,  who  had  the 
means,  emigrated  to  America. 

It  has  not  prevailed  here  of  late 

There  are  but  few  instances  of 
this  kind ; the  dispossessed  tenants 
look  for  employment. 

The  number  of  tithe-payers,  12; 
farmers  have  greatly  increased. 

33  emigrants  to  America,  indus- 
trious and  peaceable  persons ; aver- 
age during  each  of  the  last  three 
years  11. 

I only  know  of  one. 

There  are  only  few  emigrants. 

To  America. 

He  said  he  was  going  to  Van 
Diemen’s  Land. 

Mostly  to  Canada;  some  go  to 
the  United  States  of  America ; some 
to  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

• 

No  assistance  whatever,  but  rather 
embarrassing  their  relatives  in  en- 
deavouring to  procure  means  to  de- 
fray their  expenses  thither. 

I assisted  him  in  order  to  rid  the 
country  of  him. 

N o assistance  given  from  the  pub- 

Major  Macan,  Lady  Bellingham, 
B.  B.  Stafford,  Esq.,  Col.  Tisdail, 

With  two  exceptions,  all  resident. 

The  greater  number  are  absentees : 
a great  part  of  them  reside  in  Eng- 
land or  elsewhere  out  of  the  king- 
dom; only  a few  reside  in  Ireland. 

— 

lanuea  proprietors  ot  the  parish  ot  Kilsaran.  are  residents: Camac,Esq.,  1 

Michael  and  J ohn  Chester,  Esquires,  absent,  residence.  Stone-house,  county  la 

Esq.,  Ardee  ; Thomas  Carren,  Esq.,  Dundalk ; Rodden,  Esq.,  absent ; - 

George  Pentland,  Esq.,  absent,  Blackball ; Colonel  Tisdail,  resident ; Rev. 

inth,  parish  Strabanon ; Lord  Cremorne  ; Filgate,  Esq. ; Kuxtou, 

— Hudson, Esq , absent; Macartney, Esq.,  absent, county  Dublin; 

. A.  Gastin,  resident. 

On  an  average  from  5 to  10  acres ; 
for  the  most  part  they  are  held 
under  the  head  landlord ; in  some 
very  few  cases  they  are  held  under 
middle-men. 

They  vary  exceedingly,  say  from 
1 acre  to  200  acres,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  held  from  the  head 
landlords. 

The  extent  of  farms  is  from  3 to 
150  acres  and  more ; a few  held 
under  the  middle-men,  more  held 
under  the  head  landlord. 

The  roads  in  general  are  repaired 
by  gentlemen,  or  contractors,  who 

I cannot  tell,  the  road  overseers 
being  numerous. 

The  overseers  of  roads  can  best 
answer  this  question : payment 
comes  from  the  treasurer  of  the 
county. 

[ am  cognizant  of  as  parish  minister. 

do  not  give  constant  employment,  but  engage  one  or  two,  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  their  undertakings  ; so  that  probably  there 
are  altogether  about  30  employed : in  these  parishes  labourers  get 
provisions,  by  means  of  their  employers,  at  exorbitant  prices,  as  their 
payment  is  not  made  until  the  October  sessions,  the  work  being  done 
the  preceding  summer. 

' * I have  answered  such  questions  as  ] 
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LEINSTER— Counties  Louth  and  Armagh — Barony  Dundalk,  Uppc 


Union  of  Baronstown. 
Pop.  1,012. 

Dundalk  and  Creggan. 
Pop.  27,539. 

Faughart  . . Pop.  1,640. 

Union  of  Haggardstown,  &c. 
Pop.  5,766. 

George  M‘  Gusty,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Lennox  Bigger,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  G.  Tinley,  j.  p. 

Rev.  J.  Connery , p.  p. 

About  2,400  acres,  Irish  planta- 
tion measure. 

The  survey  lately  made,  and  Tithe 
Commissioners,  can  ascertain  both 
better  than  I can:  in  both  these 
parishes  it  is  the  Irish  acre. 

1507a.  2n.  4p.  statute  measure. 

6,631  acres  Irish  plantation  mea- 

Neither  common  nor  woodland  in 
this  parish:  not  sufficient  bog  for 
the  use  of  the  parish,  consequently 
mostly  all  arable  land  and  pasture. 

I don’t  know. 

There  is  no  public  common,  wood, 
waste,  or  bog;  near  three-fourths 
of  the  land  is  arable,  and  the  rest  is 
pasture. 

There  is  no  public  common ; the 
Clermont  demesne  contains  about 
1,000  acres,  about  one-half  is 
planted;  bog  about  100  acres;  the 
rest  is  pasture  and  tillage. 

About  £2  2s.  per  Irish  acre. 

Parish  Dundalk,  pasture  and 
arable  land,  I believe,  generally  not 
less  than  £2  1 0.s.  per  acre,  or  more 
than  £6  ; parish  Creggan,  15s.  to 

From  £2  10s.  to  £3  10s. 

Some  is  rented  at  £3  per  acre, 
about  one-half  the  parish  is  set  at 
£2,  and  some  as  low  as  £1  10s.  per 

Only  for  potato  ground. 

Con  or  corn  acre  does  exist  in  both 
the  parishes  of  Dundalk  and  Creg- 
gan, and  I apprehend  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  more  or  less.  At 
Dundalk  people  take  land,  not 
broken  up,  for  many  years,  and  pay 
£6  to  £8  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
put  crops  of  potatoes,  wheat  (for- 
merly flax),  and  barley  in  it,  very 
seldom  oats,  which  at  present  prices 
would  not  pay,  and  they  let  it  first 
year  to  others  in  roods,  &c.,  for  pota- 
toes, without  manure,  at  £10,  and 
I have  known  £12  (as  rich  fresh 
ground  gives  the  best  potatoes). 
At  Creggan,  labourers  and  small  far- 
mers take  them  to  get  good  straw  for 
thatch  ; fodder,  &c.,  in  Creggan,  £2 

No  con  acre  system  prevails  here. 

It  does ; as  the  poor  and  labouring 
classes  always  obtain  their  potato 
land  in  this  manner. 

From  £6  to  £8  8s.  per  acre. 

When  the  land  is  manured  by  the 
tenant,  the  rent  is  from  £4  to  £5 
per  acre  ; and  when  the  landlord  or 
farmer  manures  the  land,  it  is  £8  to 
£10  per  acre. 

It  is  not  a remunerating  crop  to 
the  farmer,  who  lets  it  out,  but  it 
leaves  his  land  in  good  order  for 
the  succeeding  crop : they  are 
valuable  to  the  tenant. 

The  crop  is  sometimes  profitable 
and  sometimes  not;  but  the  object 
generally  is,  that  the  poor  man  may 
have  his  usual  stock  of  potatoes, 
though  they  should  even  stand  him 
very  high. 

10s.  to  £4  4s. 

Nothing  of  this  system  has  taken 

In  the  forementioned  parishes  1 

| I have  heard  of  none. 

This  system  has  been  common  in 
this  parish,  and  upwards  of  30 
families  were  expelled ; some  of 
them  retired  to  the  neighbouring 
towns,  and  some  to  England,  and 
fever  and  other  sickness,  occasioned 
system  has  produced. 

latterly  in  the  farms  from  what  was  formerly.  The  man  who  took 
a large  one  divided  it  in  the  best  way  he  could  to  make  profit  rent ; 
now  it  is  much  the  system  in  landlords  to  enlarge  the  farms  as 
they  fall  out  of  lease ; some  in  Crcggan,  who  were  put  out,  came  to 
me  as  labourers ; some  being  sons  of  former  ones,  I let  on  my  land. 

many  perished  through  typhus 
by  the  poverty  which  this  severe 

Can’t  say  the  number,  but  it  is 
much  on  the  increase : and  vast  num- 
bers of  respectable  persons  speak  of 
going  next  season  to  America,  Ca- 
nada, and  Van  Diemen’s  Land: 
they  don’t  receive  assistance ; if 

None  have  left  it  that  I have 
heard  of. 

Very  few  have  emigrated  during 
that  period. 

leave  Ireland  would  in  that  case  go 
to  those  places,  I think. 

To  America. 

None. 

Mostly  resident  within  the  county. 

The  landlords  in  this  town  and 
neighbourhood  are  mostly  resident : 
Lord  Roden  and  Mr.  Tepping  are ; 
Sir  Hairy  Goodricke,  when  living, 
was  pretty  much  so. 

The  landlords  arc  the  Earl  of 
Roden,  resident : the  heirs  of  Sir 
Harry  Goodricke,  absentee ; Robert 
Hall,  and  Robert  King,  Esqrs., 
Dublin ; Jacob  Camac  Murphy,  and 
Thomas  Bradford,  resident. 

The  landlords  are  absentees : some 
reside  abroad,  some  in  Ireland; 
but  there  are  none  residing  on  their 
own  estate  in  this  parish. 

From  5 to  20  acres:  generally 
under  the  head  landlord  direct. 

The  farms  were  formerly  taken 
from  the  head  landlords,  and  loim- 

From  5 to  45  acres:  some  held 
under  the  head  landlord,  but  more 
under  the  middle-men. 

There  are  large  farms,  one  upwards 
of  500  acres;  10,  from  30  to  200  ; 
the  rest.  3 to  20 ; the  land  is  gene- 
rally held  from  the  head  landlord. 

f«)=  they  are  now  very  much 

divided  by  such  persons’ heirs;  those  coming  here  into  the  landlords’ I 

- --,  wuov,  iu  uiwii,  set  as  town  paras,  ior  me  accommodation  ot  ttte  inhabitants,  clueHy  tor  Hay  and  grazing,  and  seldom  exceed  seven 
nvese  if  a <llstance  of  “ore  than  a mile  they  remain  much  as  they  were,  10  to  30  acres,  few  above  that;  in  Creggan,  8a.  to  100a.,  some  more.  At 
th„  !i';  ,mpl's  are  n.ot  anxious  to  take  land  at  former  prices,  from  the  poor  prices  they  get  for  grain,  and  their  fear  of  a rent  being  added  in 
nape  (as  I conceive')  of  poor's  rates,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country;  many  indeed  are  quitting  it  and  selling  off  their  lands 

le'y  ">  the  summer  season,  and 
money.'1  h°  USUal  rate  of  waSes  “ 

I can’t  tell  as  to  labourers  at  roads. 

Scarce  any  have  been  employed 
during  the  last  year;  when  they 
were,  they  were  paid  out  of  the 
presentments  granted  by  the  grand 
jury  for  the  repairs  of  the  roads. 

Few  are  thus  employed,  perhaps 
12  or  14;  they  are  paid  by  the 
overseer,  who  provides  them  food 
at  credit  prices,  and  of  course  very 
high,  as  the  payment  is  not  made 
until  the  assizes  after  the  work  is 
finished. 

1 NNN2 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (F.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


LEINSTER — Counties  Louth,  Monaghan — Baronies  Upper  and  Lower  Dundalk,  Farney. 


Inniskeen  . . Pop.  3,69S. 

Ballymascanlon  . . Pop.  7,475 

Carlingford  (including  Town). 
Pop.  12,194. 

Carlingford  (including  Town! 
Pop.  12,194.  h 

Rev.  John  Blair  Stirling. 

Rev.  Owen  Ormsby. 

Rev. Kearney,  v.  i*. 

William  Moore,  Esq.  j.  Pi 

Total,  3,600  acres,  Irish  plantation 
measure. 

5,000,  as  returned  in  the  collector's 

5,5  6 G acres,  plantation  measure. 

From  the  best  information  I uijp 
procure,  there  are  6,175  plantation 
acres  in  this  parish. 

No  public  common. 

50  acres  of  common;  no  wood- 
land; 4,516  acres  arable,  200 
acres  pasture,  100  acres  of  waste, 
no  bog,  and  700  acres  of  mountain, 
plantation  measure. 

I here  are  several  acres  of  common 
on  the  side  of  a mountain,  most  of 
it  rough ; the  poor  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  graze  cattle  on  it;  so„19 
part  is  enclosed  and  cultivated  liv 
poor  people,  1 

Average  rent  of  arable  land  about 
£1  15s.  per  acre,  Irish  plantation 
measure. 

Arable  land  is  from  £1  10*.  to  £3 
per  acre;  there  is  little  pasture 
used  as  such. 

From  £2  10*.  to  £3. 

£2  2*. 

It  does. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

It  does. 

The  highest  rent  for  con  acres  is 
about  £4  10*.  for  the  first  crop  after 
potatoes ; the  lowest  for  the  third 
grain  crop  about  £2  1 Os. 

The  highest  £12,  the  lowest  £3. 

From  £3  10*. 

From  £4  to  £6. 

It  is  considered  so : no  excessive 
rents  given  on  other  accounts  that 
I am  acquainted  with. 

I should  think  it  was : I do  not 
believe  there  are. 

It  is  not  a remunerating  crop, 
and  excessive  rents  are  given. 

I cannot  say. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  has  taken 
place  here. 

To  no  extent. 

I cannot say. 

I cannot  say. 

In  1333,  18  emigrants. 

From  10  to  20  annually  have  emi- 
grated from  this  parish. 

America  principally ; some  to  Van 
Diemen’s  Land. 

America. 

c““d“- 

One  family  received  assistance, 
but  unfortunately  perished  with  the 
vessel,  which  was  burnt  at  sea. 

None,  except  from  their  friends 
and  relations. 

None. 

The  proprietors  are  absentees,  but 
reside  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  wit  h 
the  exception  of  one,  who  resides  at 
present  in  Trance. 

Resident. 

Some  of  them  absentee,  and  some 
resident. 

The  Marquis  of  Anglesey, principal 
proprietor,  absent : Mr.  lfollyoak, 
absent;  Mr.  Brabazou  and  Mr. 
Stannus  reside  in  Ireland,  not  in 
this  parish;  Mr.  Fortescue  at  col- 
lege. 

Farms  from  4 to  1 0 acres.  Held 
under  middle-men,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three  townlands,  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  in  this 
parish  being  Church  property. 

I do  not  know.  They  are. 

From  1 to  10  acres,  except  one 
of  105  acres.  Held  from  the  head 
landlord. 

The  farms  in  this  parish  arc  some 
small  and  some  large.  There  are 
many  what  arc  called  middle-men. 

I cannot  say. 

The  roads  here  are  taken  by  con- 
tract, and  the  contractors  repair  the 
roads  with  eight  men ; paid  by  rent 
and  cash. 

I cannot  say. 
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LEINSTER — Counties  Louth,  Meath — Barony  Ferrard. 


Ballymalcenny  • • P°P-  5G3- 

Ballymakenny,  Drumshallon,&c. 
Pop.  3,499. 

Collon  . . Pop.  2,746. 

Union  of  Dunanv,  Parsons- 
town,  &c.  . . Pop.  1,384. 

Rev.  Anthony  Adams. 

Rev.  James  Toris,  p.  p.  | Viscount  Ferrard,  j.  p. 

Rev.  G.  James. 

Ballymakenny  contains  860,  Mol- 
lery  ‘2,139,  Monasterboier  2,130, 
Drumshallon  2,143,  all  statute  acres. 

Have  had  the  documents  to  refer 
to  ; believed  to  contain  8,954  acres, 
statute  measure. 

The  enumerator  under  the  Popula- 
tion Returns,  in  reply  to  my  commu- 
nication respecting  this  query,  states 
that  he  had  not  any  document  to 

There  is  not  either  common,  wood- 
land, waste,  or  bog,  in  this  parish. 

No  public  commons;  bog  about 
130  acres  ; woodland  scarcely  any ; 
the  change  from  pasture  to  tillage 
is  so  frequent,  that  no  correct  idea 
can  be  formed  of  either. 

No  public  common;  woodland 
513  statute  acres;  no  waste  nor 
bog ; the  rest  arable  and  pasture  in 
rotation  of  crop. 

N ot  any  public  common  or  wood- 
land ; not  any  waste  or  bog ; chiefly, 
abnost  solely,  arable. 

The  average  of  arable  or  pasture 
land  is  about  £1  5s.  per  acre. 

No  distinction  of  arable  and  pas- 
ture drawn,  as  none  of  the  latter  is 
considered  as  permanent ; the 
average  15s.  7d£.  on  the  statute 

The  rent  varies  from  £1  to  £1  10s. ; 
I believe  £1  15s.  per  acre  is  paid 
for  a small  portion  of  land. 

Only  as  to  potato  land. 

The  con  acre  is  not  prevalent  in 
the  parish. 

Yes. 

It  does  not,  except  for  potato 
ground. 

From  £6  to  £8  per  acre. 

I have  known  but  one  or  two  in- 
stances, and  in  these  the  land  let  at 
£3  per  acre. 

For  potatoes,  £6  to  £8;  for  corn, 
£3  to  £5. 

From  £1  to  £2  a rood ; the  latter 
sum  is  still  charged,  but  it  is  exces- 

The  con  acre  crop  is  so  limited, 
that  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be 

Very  uncertain. 

I consider  the  rent  of  £2  (which 
is  in  some  instances  paid  here  per 
rood  for  potato  ground)  to  be  ex- 

I do  not  know  of  any  such  system. 

The  system  of  throwing  small  | 
farms  into  large  ones  is  seldom 
practised  in  this  parish. 

The  system  has  not  been  adopted. 

The  system  alluded  to  does  not 
prevail  here. 

There  were  from  20  to  30  emi- 
grated each  year. 

This  last  year,  adults, — men  12, 
wives  3,  girls  6, — 21  ; children  10 : 
total  31.  The  two  preceding  years 
not  ascertained,  but  believed  less  in 
number. 

I am  acquainted  with  one  instance 
only ; a farmer’s  son  went  to  Ame- 
rica, at  his  own  expense. 

— 

They  have  gone  to  America. 

Canada. 

To  America,  New  York. 

They  have  received  no  assistance, 
unless  from  their  friends. 

None,  except  from  their  own 
friends,  and  one  family  a small 
gratuity  from  the  landlord. 

Not  any. 

One  is  resident,  the  others  reside 
in  Ireland. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  in  ge- 
neral absentees,  but  reside  some  in 
Ireland  ; but  the  great  landed  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Smith  Barry,  and  Mr. 
F.  Foster,  reside  in  Italy. 

Resident : S88  statute  acres,  the 
property  of  an  absentee,  not  resid- 
ing in  Ireland. 

— Bourn,  Esq.,  is  a: 
in  England ; Smith 

Lady  Bellingham  resides  on  her 
estate  a part  of  each  year  ; Sir  P. 
Bellew  resides  close  to  his  estate  in 
the  parish  of  llunany ; James  Foot, 
living  at  Banbridge,  county  Down, 
n absentee,  Sir  R.  Robinson  resides 
Barry,  Esq.  resides  in  county  Cork. 

The  general  extent  of  farms  is 
from  5 to  10  acres ; and  generally 
held  from  the  landlords. 

The  farms  vary  from  S to  201 
statute  acres : generally  from  the 
head  landlord. 

They  vary  from  7 to  90  acres, 
about  20  or  30  the  medium:  all 
from  the  head  landlord. 

There  are  generally  about  30  men 
employed  on  the  public  roads  for 
about  three  months  in  summer,  and 
are  paid  by  overseers,  who  get  it 
from  the  treasurer  of  the  county. 

If  this  relates  to  the  residence  of 
the  labourer,  and  not  to  the  locality 
of  the  roads,  25;  if  otherwise,  31  : 
this  employment  begins  in  June 
and  ends  in  October ; cash  when 
they  can  afford  to  lie  out  of  their 
earnings  until  accounts  passed  by  the 
grand  jury ; otherwise,  by  goods  ob- 
tained on  the  credit  of  the  overseer. 

17  labourers,  paid  in  cash. 
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LEINSTER — County  Louth — Baronies  Ferrard,  Ardee. 


Dunleer,  Cappoy,  Mosstown, 
&c.  . . . Pop.  4,766. 

U niou.  of  Maine  (five  parishes.) 
Pop.  2,051. 

i Termonfeckan  (Union). 
Pop.  5,144. 

Union  of  Termonfeckan, 
Beaulieu,  &c.  Pop.  about6,000. 

Rev.  Thomas  Magee,  p.  p. 

Rev.  J.  Pentony,  p.  p. 

Rev.  John  Kerr. 

Rev.  Thomas  Callan,  p.  p. 

In  Dunleer,  1,407;  in  Cappoy,  759 ; 
in  Mosstown,  2,429  ; in  Dromin, 
1,163;  in  Richardstown,  547 : total 
6,305. 

The  entire  surface  or  number  of 
acres,  as  I could  ascertain,  is  3,677  *. 

sure°Ut  6,800  acres>  I’kntationmra? 

No  common:  about  13  acres  of 
woodland ; about  4,000  acres  of 
arable  land ; 2,305  pasture ; no 
waste;  about  15  acres  of  bog. 

The  entire  arable  and  rentable ; no 
public  common;  about  60  acres 
wood  at  Rokeby  Hall,  no  bog, 
plantation  measure ; a few  of  the 
landholders  use  their  land  alter- 
nately in  pasture  and  tillage. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland, 
waste,  or  bog ; the  land  is  in  general 
arable. 

No  common;  about  15  acres  pas- 
ture ; about  1 00  acres  waste;  re 
mainder  arable ; no  bog. 

About  £1  16s.  for  both  arable  and 
pasture  land. 

The  average  rent  of  land  is£l  10s. 

£2  per  acre. 

£2  2s.  per  acre. 

If  potato  land  come  under  this 
query,  the  con  acre  system  prevails 
in  this  parish. 

No. 

Only  for  potatoes. 

Occasionally  as  to  potato  land. 

The  rent  usually  paid  for  potato 
land  is  from  £6  to  £8  per  acre. 

With  manure,  £8  per  acre ; with- 
out manure,  £4. 

From  £6  to  £8  per  acre. 

No. 

The  system  of  throwing  small 
farms  into  large  ones  does  not  pre- 
vail in  this  parish. 

About  10  years  ago  there  were 
about  12  small  holders  ejected; 
some  settled  in  other  parts  of  the 
county,  some  emigrated  to  America ; 
since  then  none  dispossessed. 

This  has  seldom  occurred  in  this 

No  instance  of  this  within  the  last 

About  15  of  the  labouring  class 
each  year. 

Very  few  that  I could  ascertain ; 
five  went  to  America  about  three 
years  ago  ; a few  from  Clogher, 
being  fishermen,  went  on  merchant 
vessels,  &c. 

Very  few. 

About  20  during  the  last  three 
years ; all  of  the  labouring  class. 

To  America. 

Five  went  to  America. 

America. 

To  America. 

They  have  received  no  assistance. 

None  but  their  own  funds. 

No  assistance. 

All  absentees  except  Baron  Foster : 
they  all  reside  in  Ireland,  except 
J.  Barry  Smith,  Esq. 

Sir  Patrick  Bellew,  one  of  the 
largest  owners,  resides  in  the  ad- 
joining parish  ; one  resides  in 
France,  another  in  England,  one  in 
Cork,  one  in  the  county  Leitrim. 

Many  are  absentees;  but  (with 
two  exceptions)  they  reside  in  Ire- 

Three  resident  landed  proprietors, 
the  others  absentee ; some  in  distant 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  some  in  Eng- 

From  5 to  200  acres.  Generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

From  300  to  500,  who  almost  all 
hold  from  the  head  landlord ; Lord 
Ferrard,  a middle-man,  holds  on 
terms  of  lease  about  600  acres  from 
Smith  Barry,  Esq.,  which  is  sub- 
let to  under-tenants  in  small  hold- 
ings. 

A great  many  small  farms,  and  a 
few  very  extensive.  Generally  held 
from  the  head  landlord. 

General  extent  from  3 to  20  acres; 
very  few  farms  exceeding  50,  ma- 
jority under  20  acres.  Farms  are 
generally  by  the  tenant  in  occupa- 
tion from  the  landlord. 

About  40  men  for  four  or  five  weeks 
in  the  year,  at  lOtf.  per  day. 

About  25,  on  an  average  for  two 
months,  at  lOtf.  a-day  ; paid  in 
money  and  meal. 

Very  few. 
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LEINSTER — County  Louth — Baronies  Ferrard,  Louth. 


*~Termonteckaii,  Beaulieu, 
Clogher,  and  Maine. 
Pop.  5,679. 

Termonfeckan, Clogher,  Maine, 
and  Beaulieu  . Pop.  5,679. 

Tullyallen  . . Pop.  3,399. 

Darver  . . Pop.  631. 

Francis  Donagh,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Henry  Chester,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  Treanor,  p.  p. 

Rev.  R.  Woods. 

About  600  acres  plantation. 

The  united  parishes  of  Turmon- 
l'eckan,  Clogher,  and  Maine;  also 
the  parish  oi'  Beaulieu. 

About  4,000  acres,  plantation  mea- 

J ,1 1 1 ; I have  no  copy  or  memo- 
randum of  the  enumerator’s  return ; 
the  number  of  acres  above  given  is 
plantation  measure. 

No  common;  one-filth  pasture, 
remainder  arable ; 150  acres  waste ; 
no  bog. 

No  common  or  bog;  nearly  200 
acres  of  waste;  from  one-fifth  to 
one-sixth  pasture;  the  remainder 
arable. 

No  common ; woodland,  about 
500  acres  ; arable  and  pasture  land, 
3,500. 

No  common ; the  parish,  for  the 
greater  part,  indeed  with  trifling 
exceptions,  arable  and  pasture  land. 

£2  2s.  per  acre. 

Two  fishing  villages  being  within 
these  parishes  cause  the  rent  in 
their  vicinity  to  be  very  high,  in 
some  cases  above  £3  3s. ; the  ave- 
rage of  the  remainder  is  under  £2. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and 
pasture  land  about  £2  10s. 

There  appears  to  me  to  be  no  dif- 
ference, the  rent  generally  being 
from  £2  10s.  to  £2  15s.,  perhaps 
£3. 

Occasionally  as  to  potato  land. 

Hardly  any,  except  potato  land. 

The  con  acre  system  does  not  pre- 
vail to  any  extent  in  this  parish. 

Lands  are  let  out  by  the  year  for 
potatoes  and  flax. 

From  £6  to  £8  per  acre. 

From  £G  to  £8. 

The  highest  rent  usually  paid  for 
con  acres,  £7 ; the  lowest,  £3. 

From  £S  to  £10,  more  generally  ; 
half-price  if  cottier  provides  manure. 

No. 

This  does  not  exist,  except  for 
potato,  which  seldom  remunerates. 

The  con  acre  crop  not  remune- 
rating, and  excessive  rent  given  from 
other  considerations  than  of  actual 

When  potatoes  are  cheap,  as  was 
the  case  last  year,  it  was  by  no 
means  remunerating. 

No  instance. 

Not  general. 

The  system  of  throwing  small 
farms  into  large  ones  does  not 
prevail  in  this  parish. 

To  some  extent ; perhaps  10  or  12 
cases  have  occurred ; some  settled, 
by  those  who  dispossessed  them,  in 
small  cabins  without  land ; in  most 
cases  arrears  of  rent  remitted ; and 
some  reconciled,  by  presents  and 
promises,  to  go  elsewhere. 

About  20,  labouring  class. 

Between  20  and  30,  chiefly  la-  ; 
bourers. 

From  15  to  20  emigrated  during 
each  of  the  last  three  years ; gene- 
rally of  the  better  class  of  labourers. 

A few  labourers  have  emigrated. 

America. 

America. 

They  have  gone  to  America. 

To  America. 

No  assistance. 

Their  families  generally  make  up 
the  price  of  the  passage,  and  very 
few  of  them  have  any  money  on  . 
landing. 

They  have  received  no  assistance 
for  the  purposes  of  emigration,  &c. 

I know  of  none. 

In  general  resident;  two  exten- 
sive proprietors  absentees. 

In  general  resident.  Two  exten- 
sive proprietors  absentee ; about 
1,300  or  1,400  acres  of  Church  land. 

The  landed  proprietors  all  non- 
resident but  twe ; the  absentees 
reside  in  England. 

Two  gentlemen  having  a consider- 
able interest  in  their  land  reside, 
but  not  one  of  the  proprietors  in 
fee  ; one  is  a miner;  another  resides 
entirely  in  England,  and  his  is  the 
least  comfortable  portion  of  our  com- 
munity. 

General  extent  from  3 to  20  acres, 
om  20  to  300  ; majority  under  20 
acms;  one-sixth  exceed  100  acres: 
generally  held  by  the  tenant  in  oc- 
cupation from  the  landlord. 

General  extent  from  3 to  10,  very 
common  from  10  to  30;  may  be 
said  to  compose  the  greater  portion 
of  the  parish;  two  or  three  hold 
from  100  to  300  acres : generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord,  except 
Church  lands. 

There  are  a few  farms  of  100  acres, 
a greater  number  of  50  acres,  but 
the  general  extent  of  farms  in  this 
parish  is  from  7 to  15  acres : about 
one-half  held  from  head  landlords, 
the  other  half  from  middle-landlords. 

In  my  parish  the  farms  are,  in 
four  out.  of  five  townlands,  extensive, 
each  comprising  a townland  ; in  the 
fifth  the  farms  are  small,  and  this 
is  the  more  indigent  district : in  the 
last  case  the  occupier  holds  of  a 
middle-man ; in  the  former  generally 
of  t he  owner  or  head  landlord. 

The  presentments  are  not  made  by 
parishes,  and  are  so  mixed  it  would 
be  impossible  to  state  the  number. 

Employed  on  the  public  roads  in 
the  summer  season  only  about  20 
men ; paid  sometimes  in  cash,  and 
oftentimes  in  oatmeal  at  an  ad- 
vanced price. 

Very  little  has  been  these  last  two 
or  three  years ; last  year  three  or 
four,  and  that  tor  not  more  than  a 
fortnight. 
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Dromislcen,  Darver,  &c. 
Pop.  5,0S4. 

Manfieldstown  . Pop.  1,062. 

Galtrim  . . Pop.  716. 

Union  of  Kilmesson  and 
Maeetown  . . Pop.  1,231. 

Rev.  John  Rogers,  p.  p. 

Rev.  A.  Garstin. 

Rev.  John  Low. 

Rev.  St.  G.  C.  Irvine. 

6,683  acres;  viz.,  in  Dromisken 
3,114  acres,  in  Darver  1,260,  in 
Manfieldstown  1,482,  and  in  Kil- 
lencoole  8'27  acres,  all  plantation 

1,450  acres,  plantation  measure. 

I am  unacquainted  with  the  enu- 
merator’s return,  but  the  number  of 
acres,  according  to  the  Tithe  Com- 
missioners, is  2,440  plantation  acres. 

The  union  comprises  about  2,000 
acres,  plantation  measure,  or  there- 
abouts. 

No  common;  about  200  acres 
woodland  in  gentlemen’s  demesnes ; 
arable  land  6,212  acres,  marsli  and 
bog  471,  according  to  Down  Survey. 

Not  any  public  common  nor  wood- 
lands ; 1,240  acres  arable,  180  acres 
bottom  pasture ; no  waste;  30  acres 
of  bog. 

No  common : wood  but  a few  acres 
of  young  plantations,  about  20  and 
30  years  old;  no  waste;  a few  small 
spots  of  bog,  not  worth  calculating ; 
1 can  give  but  an  uncertain  guess  at 
the  quantity  of  arable  and  pasture, 
but  suppose  there  are  about  1,000 
acres  of  arable,  remainder  pasture. 

No  common ; no  woodland,  except 
ornamental  timber  aboqf.  the  gen- 
tlemen’s seats,  which  contain  but 
few  acres ; no  bog  or  waste. 

From  £2  to  £3  per  acre  for  arable 
land;  no  pasture  farm  in  the  pa- 
rish, except  one  tract  of  marsh. 

£2  10*.  per  acre,  no  pasture  land 
is  set  separate. 

Rent  of  arable,  as  far  as  I know, 
about  £1  8s.  per  acre  per  annum;  of 
pasture  land  about  £2  per  acre. 

Varies  from  £1  15*.  to  £2  5*.  per 
acre,  but  very  much  overlct,  the 
land  not  really  worth  more  than 
from  £1  to  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

Only  for  potato  land,  and  in  some 
few  instances  for  flax  land. 

No,  except  in  letting  potato 

It  does  in  some  degree. 

Very  little,  except  amongst  some 
farmers,  who  employ  their  horses,  in 
summer,  tilling  fallows,  where  it  can 
he  obtained  but  seldom. 

From  £8  to  £10  per  acre. 

Potato  ground  is  from  £8  to  £10 
per  acre. 

For  potato  land  manured,  from  £6 
to  £8  per  acre ; for  corn  from  £3  to 
£7. 

For  wheat  land  generally  about 
from  £4  to  £6  per  acre,  and  till  it 
themselves. 

At  the  present  rate  of  markets  con 
acres  are  not  remunerating  ; I con- 
ceive that  the  present  high  con  acre 
rent  is  often  paid  from  the  necessity 
of  having  an  annual  store  of  pota- 
toes, and  also  with  a view  of  obtain- 
ing employment  with  more  facility. 

In  this  parish  we  know  little 
about  it,  nothing  of  con  acre. 

I believe  the  con  acre  crop  usually 
gives  a bad  return  ; excessive  rents 
are  given  particularly  for  con  acres 
for  potatoes,  as  the  people  feel  the 
necessity  of  having  a supply,  and  are 
able  on  con  acres  to  employ  their  fa- 
milies and  part  of  their  own  labours  t 

It  seldom  pays  more  than  its  ex- 
penses, unless  a large  return  from 
a good  crop  ; but  it  employs  their 
horses,  otherwise  idle,  which  the 
farmer  considers  valuable. 

o advantage. 

To  a considerable  extent  on  one 
large  estate : some  are  become  la- 
bourers, but  the  great  majority  of 
them  have  gone  into  the  neighbour- 
ing towns. 

No  person  has  been  dispossessed 
with  a view  to  throwing  small  farms 
into  large  ones. 

This  system  has  not  taken  place 

There  is  not  any  instance  sincemy 
residence  in  this  parish  of  any  small 
farms  having  been  thrown  into  large 
ones,  the  contrary  being  more  gene- 
rally the  practice,  and,  at  present,  I 
>y  a farmer,  containing  upwards  of  70 
ir  small  farmers  in  divisions. 

understand  a farm  lately  held  b 
acres,  has  been  let  to  two  or  foi 

In  1831,  6;  in  1832,41;  in  1833, 11 
persons, — all  labourers  and  trades- 

Four  young  labouring  men,  three 
of  them  unmarried,  one  married ; he 
was  a pensioner. 

No  emigrants. 

A number  of  tradesmen,  and  small 
farmers  who  sold  their  farms,  have 
emigrated  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years. 

A few  to  Canada ; but  the  great 
majority  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

To  America. 

— 

America. 

None. 

The  pensioner  commuted  his  pen- 
sion; the  others  received  no  assist- 
ance whatever. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

Proprietors  resident  either  in  the 
neighbourhood  or  other  parts  of 
Ireland,  with  three  exceptions. 

The  landed  proprietors,  three  in 
number,  are  all  absentees ; two  of 
them  live  in  Ireland,  and  one  in 
England. 

None  of  the  proprietors  live  in  the 
parish,  but  all  reside  in  Ireland  at 
a short  distance ; one  resides  part  of 
the  year  in  England. 

One  large  proprietor  in  Kilmesson 
absent,  but  resident  within  la 
miles;  the  other  proprietor  always 
resident ; there  are  a few,  ono  or 
two,  small  proprietors  also  resident. 

Generally  from  10  to  50  acres. 
There  are  several  farms  less  than 
10  acres,  and  some  from  100  to  500 
acres;  mostly  all  held  under  the 
head  landlord,  except  some  Church 
property. 

From  10  acres  to  100;  the  general 
extent  is  about  30  : they  are  gene- 
rally held  by  the  tenant  in  occupa- 
tion from  head  landlord. 

Under  5 acres  7 farms ; from  that 
to  10  acres  7 ; to  20  acres  4,  to  30 
acres  5,  to  40  acres  5,  to  50  acres  1, 
to  60  acres  3,  to  70  acres  4,  to  80 
acres  2,  to  90  acres  2,  to  1 00  acres  2 ; 
above  100  acres  7 ; one  farm  about 
350  acres : they  are  generally  held 
from  the  head  landlord. 

Varying  from  5 to  50  acres,  two 
or  three  are  of  larger  dimensions, 
probably  containing  from  50  to  100 
acres,  all  tenants  holding  under  the 
immediate  landlord. 

These  labourers  being  employed 
only  occasionally,  and  for  a short 
time  in  summer,  I cannot  state  their 
number.  They  are  usually  paid  in 
provisions,  at  an  exorbitant  price. 

Very  few;  they  have  generally 
been  paid  with  oatmeal  or  pota- 

The  number  I cannot  ascertain, 
but  a great  number  of  the i unen- 
gaged labourers  are  constantly  em- 
ployed, and  paid  by  the  supervisors 
after  each  assize. 
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LEINSTER — County  Meath — Baronies  Upper  Deece,  Demifore. 


Agher  • • • Pop- 360. 

Kilmore  . . Pop.  1,266. 

Moyglere  . . Pop.  417. 

' Killagh  ...  Bop.  2,221. 

Rev.  John  Kellett .* 

Rev.  E.  Tighe  Gregory. 

Rev.  Arthur  Ardagh. 

Pev.  Thomas  O'Rorke. 

7^000  acres,  plantation  measure.  ■» 

I have  repeatedly  and  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  from  the  enu- 

2,721  acres,  statute  measure. 

I am  told  there  are  4,273  Irish 
acres  in  the  parish,  of  which  there 
are  about  100  acres  of  bog,  and  of 
scattered  plantation  about  30  acres ; 
the  remainder  is  arable  and  pasture 
land.  I beg  to  observe,  however,  that 
my  reply  to  queries  Nos.  23,  24,  25 
is  derived  from  others,  and  not  from 
my  own  actual  knowledge,  as  I have 
less  means  than  most  people  of  form- 
ing an  accurate  estimate  of  them. 

monitor  (1831)  John  Connor,  a surveyor,  a copy  oi,  or  any  correct  in- 
formation on  this  head ; I have,  therefore,  no  data  to  go  upon  hut 
the  tithe  composition  book,  ol  the  incorrectness  of  which  one  of  the  com- 
missioners having  unhesitatingly  told  me  his  farm  was  underrated 
above  three  acres  is  sufficient  proof.  The  tithe  composition  book  gives 
3 965  acres,  but  I believe  it  to  be  considerably  more. 

No  public  common;  no  waste; 
90  acres  of  bog. 

j No  public  common  ; about  16  acres 
woodland  (being  ornamental  plan- 
| tations,  surrounding  four  seats  and 

No  public  common;  no  woodland; 
partly  arable ; partly  pasture ; no 
waste  or  bog. 

two  nurseries : about  two-thirds  ol  the  remainder  (or  2,03/  acres;  pas- 
ture • and  the  one-third,  or  1,318  acres  arable,  and  occupied  byroads, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  compute,  but  may  be  roughly  set  down  as  about 
40 acres;  no  waste;  no  bog. 

£1  12j.  per  acre. 

£1  15s.  per  acre. 

About  £1  10s. 

From  15s.  to  £1  5s.  per  acre. 

Not  much. 

| Yes. 

Pretty  much. 

Very  extensively ; they  are  the  sole 
resource  of  poor  labourers  to  get  a 
irthe  labour  of  planting  them,  are  not 
heir  labour. 

supply  of  potatoes,  and  often,  afti 
able  to  pay  the  rent,  and  so  lose  t 

From  £5  to  £8  per  acre  often  given 
for  manure. 

From  £5  to  £8  is  promised,  but  no 
matter  at  what  rent  set,  the  land- 
lord is  ob/iged  to  lower  (when  the 

From  £4  to  £5  for  hay,  from  £5  to 
£6  for  oats,  and  from  £6  to  £7  10s. 
for  potato  ground. 

From  £8  8s.  to  £6 ; no  man  of  hu- 
manity ought  to  charge  more  than 
the  latter  sum. 

crop  is  ready  to  be  removed)  to  what  will  leave  the  tenant  a decided advan-  J 
tarn.,  and,  in  fact,  almost  whatever  the  latter  wishes ; and  if  the  crop  is 

suffered  to  be  taken  away  first,  the  lai 

idlord  is  seldom  paid  anything. 

It  is  a remunerating  crop  when 
laken  at  actual  value. 

Decidedly  a very  remunerating 
crop,  even  when  honestly  paid  for ; 
as  to  the  second  part  of  the  query, 

I believe  generally  a remunerating 
crop : seldom  excessive  rents. 

Excessive  rents  are  always  given, 
because  the  poor  must  take  them  at 
whatever  rent  is  imposed,  or  starve. 

No  change  for  many  years  has 
taken  place  in  farm-holdings. 

Not  at  all. 

I have  heard  that  such  things  have 
occurred  formerly,  but  as  it  was  be- 
fore my  connexion  with  the  parish 
commenced,  I cannot  undertake  to 
answer  this  query  with  accuracy. 

No  emigrants  have  left  this  parish 
for  the  last  three  years. 

None. 

I believe  none. 

I don’t  know  of  more  than  from  10 
to  12  who  have  emigrated  from 
this  parish  within  the  last  three 

— 

— 

— 

Those  who  emigrated  went  to  Ca- 

1 nada,  and  were  the  very  description  I should  wish  had  remained  at 
home,  as  they  were  industrious  and  well  conducted. 

They  did  not  receive  any  assist- 
ance for  the  purpose,  but  lived  fru- 
gally to  collect  the  means  of  emi- 
grating. 

There  are  only  two  landed  pro- 
prietors: one  resides;  the  other 
lives  in  Dublin. 

His  Excellency  the  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley is  a proprietor;  none  live 
exactly  in  the  parish  ; George  Bow- 
rom  it;  Elias  Corbally,  Esq.  in  anotli 
miel  M‘Kay,  Esq.,  city  of  Dublin ; T 
• and  Coopers  (minors),  Dublin  ; Earl 
>rd  Southampton,  Lieut.-Col.  H.  Whit 

Absentees ; one  in  France,  another 
in  Dublin. 

1 he  landed  proprietors  ot  this  parish 
arc  Mr.Najicr,  Mr.ttotheram.Mr.  Pentium!, 
and  Mr.  Iluae : the  two  former  arc  resident, 
and  tile  two  latter  reside  in  Dublin. 

ford,  Esq.  at  Agher,  five  miles  f 
Bowford,  Esq.,  near  Belfast ; Di 
Phillipps,  Esq. ; Messrs.  Ouselcy 
England,  viz.,  Viscount  Gage,  Li 

er  part  of  Meath;  Richard  Willson,  Esq. , county  Dublin;  George  Robert 
homas  Bligli,  Esq.,  Brittas;  James  Magill,  Esq.,  county  Kerry;  Thomas 
Fingall  is  a complete  absentee,  he  resides  in  France;  the  following  in 
e,  E.  T.  Hussey,  Esq. 

The  average  about  35  acres,  few  of 
greater  and  few  less.  Generally  held 
by  the  tenant  in  occupation  from 
the  laudlord. 

An  average  may  be  struck  with  jus- 
tice of  from  20  to  200  acres.  Yes. 
Specification. 

From  100  to  500  acres;  and  gene- 
rally held  from  the  head  landlord. 

The  farms  are  of  various  sizes,  from 
20  to  30  and  50,  and  some  to  300 
acres,  and  a tract  of  several  hun- 
dred acres.  Held  by  the  landlord  in 
his  own  hands. 

acres,  3 farms  of  3 acres, '2  farms  of  10  ac 
of  20  acres,  7 farms  of  30  acres,  4 farms  i 
1 farm  or  85  acres,  1 farm  of  103  acres,  1 
133  acres.  1 farm  of  143  acres,  2 farms  of 

res,  3 farms  of  12  acres,  C farms  of  13  acres,  4 farms  of  14  acres,  a (arms  ol  13  acres,  2 (arms 
jf  40  acres,  3 farms  of  51)  acres  7 farms’  of  30  acres.  2 farms  ol  74  acres  1 farm  ol  31  acres, 
farm  of  108  acres,  1 farm  of  110  acres,  1 farm  of  111  acres,  1 lavm ol  120  acres, 2 Janus  ot 
IDS  acres,  1 farm  of  130  acres,  1 farm  of  197  acres,  l farm  of234  acres.  1 farm  of  352  acres. 

■ About  300  men  have  been  employed 
in  the  last  year,  at  1 Or/,  per  day,  and 
‘bey  have  been  paid  by  the  super- 
v'sor  as  they  earned ; the  superv isor 
repaid  by  presentment. 

About  150,  but  not  all  parishioners 
of  Kilmore,  as  it  would  not  afford  a 
sufficiency  to  take  the  work;  the 
mode  of  payment  is  bad,  partly  mo- 
ney, but  chiefly  provisions, supplied 
at  considerably  above  market  prices. 

Occasionally  about  30  have  been 
employed  road-making;  generally 
paid  ill  meal. 

There  have  been  employed  for  the 
last  year  on  the  roads  in  this  parish 
969  men,  at  lOtf.  each  per  day,  with- 
out diet. 

. * This  parish  is  better  regulated  than  many  other  parishes,  owing  chiefly  to  the  attention  and  kindness  shown  to  them  by  John  Pratt  Winter, Esq., 
chief  proprietor  in  the  parish.  The  parish  of  Agher  is  united  to  Laraeor  (in  pesscssion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman),  which  may  account  for  a 
return  differing  from  this  return. 
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Killagh  . . Pop.  2,221. 

Oldcastle  (mclucliu<r  Town). 
Pop.  4,71S. 

Colpe  . . Pop.  1,970. 

Colpe  and  Kilsharvan. 
Pop.  2,457. 

Edward  Rotheram,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Thomas  Batters  by.  Esq.  j.  p. 
Rev.  N.J.  Hatpin. 

Thomas  Brodujan,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Murray. 

Cannot  say. 

4.900  Irish  plantation  acres. 

In  Colpe  2,953,  which  is  eccle- 
siastically united  with  Kilsharvan, 
which  contains  1,151  acres. 

Colpe,  2,953  acres;  Kilsharvan’ 
1,151.  ’ 

I am  not  aware  there  is  any  public 
common  in  my  parish : the  remain- 
ing part  of  this  question  I cannot 
answer. 

No  common : the  whole  is  equally 
fit  for  tillage  or  pasture ; the  por- 
tions already  occupied  with  either 
are  nearly  equal : no  woodland ; 
neither  waste  nor  over  extensive 
bog. 

No  commons ; in  Colpe  there  are 
32  acres  of  woodland,  and  in  Kil- 
sharvan 16  aeres;  no  bog  or  waste, 
consequently  there  are  2,921  acres 
of  pasture  and  arable  laud  in  Colpe, 
and  1,135  of  same  in  Kilsharvan, 
inclusive  of  roads. 

No  common;  in  Colpe  there  are 
25  acres,  in  Kilsharvan  24 ; there 
“r®  ,‘'-7  acres  of  pasture  ; of  arable 
o,62S  acres : no  waste  or  bog. 

I conceive  the  land  to  he  let  from 
10s.  to  £2  an  acre ; I am  inclined  to 
think  the  average  £1  an  acre. 

About  30s.  per  acre  ; no  difference 
between  arable  and  pasture. 

FromCl  10s.  to  £4  per  acre,  when 
contiguous  to  Drogheda : medium 
rent,  £2  per  acre. 

The  average  vent  of  arable  laudTsT 
from  £2  to  £2  os. 

Not  to  any  great  extent. 

Yes;  very  much. 

No. 

In  few  instances,  and  that  in  no- 
tato  land.  1 

From  £5  to  £8  an  acre. 

£8  an  acre  for  manured  ground ; 
such  as  have  manure,  and  cart  it  to  i 
the  field,  get  the  ground  at  the  head 
rent,  or  a trifle  more ; if  the  manure  ' 
be  carted  out  for  them,  they  are  char 

ged  £4  per  acre. 

From  £8  8s.  to  £10  10s. 

The  potato  crop,  X think,  does  re- 
munerate ; the  oat  crop,  I think. 

The  crop  is  generally  remunerat- 
ing ; if  it  fail  it  is  usual  with  far- 
mers to  make  an  abatement : the 
principal  benefit  from  a corn  crop 
is  the  straw  for  feeding  a cow,  and 
the  manure  thus  made. 

No. 

I cannot  say  to  what  extent:  a 
tenant  dispossessed  either  emigrates 
to  America,  or  takes  land  as  near  ' 
the  place  he  formerly  resided  as  cir- 
cumstances will  enable  him. 

None  in  this  parish  for  several 
years. 

No  dispossession  of  tenants,  nor 
clearing  of  redundant  population. 

Four  have  been  dispossessed,  and 
are  now  employed  as  labourers. 

I cannot  state  the  number : most 
of  them  were  labourers. 

We  cannot  distinguish  the  several 
years ; but  for  the  period  of  the 
last  three  years,  43  persons  emi- 
grated : they  were  small  farmers, 
mechanics,  and  labourers,  with  the  fe 
whose  male  heads  had  previously  em: 

30  persons,  being  mostly  young  men 
and  women,  have  emigrated  from 
the  united  parishes  of  Colpe  and  Kil- 
sharvan in  the  last  three  years, 
males  and  children  of  families, 
igrated,  and  been  settled. 

30  men  and  women  from  the 
parish  of  Kilsharvan  and  Colpe. 

In  general  to  the  United  States  of  : 
America. 

They  have  gone  to  North  Canada  ; 
and  settled  chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Little  York. 

To  the  United  States  of  British 
America. 

To  America. 

I am  not  aware  they  received  any 
assistance. 

None  of  a public  nature : t he  land- 
lord, Mr.  Naper,  assisted  many  of 
them  privately. 

None ; the  act  was  voluntary,  or 
at  the  recommendation  of  friends 
who  had  settled  in  America. 

None. 

Some  reside,  some  absentee ; a por- 
tion of  those  I term  absentee  I can- 
not say  where  to  be  found. 

There  is  no  landed  proprietor  of 
the  parish  actually  resident  in  it. 
J.  W.  L.  Naper,  Esq.,  the  principal 
1 proprietor,  is  constantly  resident  in 
Loughcrew,  an  adjoining  parish. 

There  are  but  two  proprietors  resi- 
dent in  the  parish  of  Colpe : the  rest 
reside  in  Ireland.  The  only  absen- 
tee was  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
who  is  now  at  home,  and  derives  his 
Irish  title  of  Earl_of  Moruiugton 
from  the  parish. 

. Some  are  absentees ; some  reside. 

I cannot  say  there  is  any  general 
extent  of  farms : I am  inclined  to 
• think  the  greater  part  of  this  parish 
is  held  by  the  tenant  in  occupation 
from  the  head  landlord. 

The  farms  are  almost  universally 
held  directly  under  the  head  land- 
lord : the  smaller  range  from  8 to  20 
acres ; many  from  50  to  100  ; a few 
from  100  to  600  acres. 

Farms  are  from  6 acres  to  300  ; 
but  persons  holding  small  farms 
generally  engage  m some  other 
thrift  or  industry,  such  as  rearing 
fruit,  or  working  their  horses  on 

From  one  acre  to  339  ; held  by  the 
tenant  in  occupation  from  the  head 
landlord. 

I cannot  tell  the  number  of  la- 
bourers so  employed:  such  as  did 
work  on  the  roads,  and  were  in  want 
of  food,  it  was  provided  by  the  over- 
seer, and  frequently  at  an  exorbitant 

There  were  60  men  employed,  each 
on  an  average  of  32  days  and  a frac- 
tion ; in  all,  1,927  days’  work  or 
men  for  one  day.  They  were  paid 
in  cask,  at  the  rate  of  lUrf.  a-day. 

From  8 to  12:  in  money  and  in 
oatmeal. 

From  2 to  10;  paid  in  provisions 
until  the  presentments  are  paid. 
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Donorc  . • r°P- 

Julianstown  . . Pop.  736. 

Union  of  Kentstown. 
Pop.  844. 

Kilsharvan  . . Pop.  487. 

gmrf  B.  Coddington,  Esq.  j.  t. 

Rev.  William  Vandeleur. 

Rev.  Richard  Qeorge. 

Andrew  Armstrong,  Esq. 

Donorc  contains  1,954  acres. 

In  the  union  there  are  about 
8,000  acres,  plantation  measure. 

Incumbent  being  unable  to  pro- 
cure returns  specified,  replies  by 
reference  to  the  county  docket: — 
Kentstown  parish  contains  1 ,438  a.  ; 
Dannystown  919  a.  ; Ballymagar- 
vay  403  a.  : total,  2,845. 

The  number  of  acres,  according  to 
the  return  of  the  late  collectors  of 
church  cess,  were  1,317  plantation 

"Nii any  common;  woodland  about 
60  acres. 

No  public  common;  about  120 
acres  of  land  under  forest  and  or- 
namental trees : no  bog,  little  waste, 
and  about  4,000  acres  arable  and 
pasture. 

No  public  common;  about  100  or 
120  woodland;  no  waste  ground  or 
bog ; land  nearly  one-half  arable ; 
the  other  pasture ; rather  more 

No  public  common ; about  30 
acres  of  woodland : as  well  as  I can 
calculate,  I should  say,  there  are  in 
this  parish  about  1,180  acres  arable 
and  pasture,  and  about  86  acres  of 
waste;  no  bog. 

Average  rent  £2. 

About  £1  18s.  the  plantation 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and 
pasture  land  is  from  £1  6s.  to 
£1  10s.  per  acre. 

The  average  rent  about  £2  per 

Does  not  prevail. 

Very  rarely,  except  for  potatoes. 

This  system  does  prevail. 

None,  with  the  exception  of  po- 

From  £5  to  £9  for  potato  ground ; I 
about  £5  for  corn. 

Potato  ground  is  charged  at  £8  . 
per  acre,  being  manured ; but  good  ; 
land  at  £10  per  acre. 

£6  the  lowest;  £8  the  highest 
rent. 

Generally  let  for  about  £8  per  acre. 

Sometimes  exorbitant  rent  is  paid 
for  the  advantage  of  situation. 

The  potato  crop,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, falls  short  of  the  expenses 
attending  it. 

This  crop  is  said  not  to  be  gene-  j 
rally  remunerating : ground  is  often 
so  rented  from  necessity. 

There  has  been  very  little  altera- 
tion in  the  holdings. 

Such  a system  is  not  known  here. 

No  such  instance,  that  I can  learn, 
has  occurred. 

Few  emigrate  from  this  parish ; 
those  who  did  go,  were  herds  and 
labourers. 

About  15 ; the  labouring  class. 

12  or  15. 

About  three  labourers  each  year. 

America. 

America ; mostly  Boston  and  Ca- 

All  to  America. 

America. 

Went  generally  from  their  own 
resources,  or  by  getting  money 
from  those  already  established  in 
America. 

I know  not  of  any. 

Not  assisted. 

Some  constantly  resident,  others 
occasionally,  and  all  residing  in 
Ireland. 

Resident,  with  few  exceptions. 

Sir  \Vm.  Somerville,  Bart.,  princi- 
pal landholder,  resident ; Mr.  Shaw, 
absentee,  1 believe  resident  in  Ire- 
land ; General  Taylor  resident  in 
an  adjoining  parish  ; Sir  Compton 
Domville,  Bart,  not  resident  in  the 
parish : these  are  the  principal  land: 

There  are  seven  proprietors  in  the 
parish  ; of  these  four  are  resident, 
two  at  a short  distance,  and  one 
resides  in  England. 

:d  proprietors. 

From  3 acres  to  150:  generally 
held  from  middle-men. 

Our  favms  here  are  generally 
large,  and  held  under  the  free  pro- 
prietors, and  only  a few  persons 
deriving  immediately  under  them. 

The  tainis  are  generally  held 
under  the  head  landlords:  the 

smallest  has  3 acres,  tlie_  largest 
350,  the  others  from  10  to  50. 

The  largest  farm  in  the  parish 
contains  236  acres,  and  the  smallest 
eight  acres:  four  proprietors  oc- 
cupy their  own  land;  the  rest  is 
held  from  the  head  landlords. 

3,900  days’  work,  making  an  ave- 
rage of  13  men  every  day. 

I cannot  state  the  number  of  la- 
bourers : the  mode  of  payment  is 
sometimes  in  money ; jit  other 
times  in  provisions. 

, 

The  labourers  so  employed  are, 
for  the  most  part,  from  other  pa- 
rishes ; upon  annual  average  about 
20  are  so  employed. 

Not  more  than  10,  at  an  average 
of  Is.  per  day,  which  is  paid  by  the 
overseer  in  oatmeal,  potatoes,  and 
sundries,  at  an  extra  price,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  being  obliged  to 
advance  money  for  this  purpose. 
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Painstown  and  Ardmnlchan. 
Pop.  2,244. 


Rev.  George  Brabazoi 


United  parishes  ot  Stamullen 
Moorehureh,  J ulianstown, 
and  Ballygart.  Pop.  3,162. 

| Rev.  Patrick  Noivlan,  p.  p. 


Kentstown,  Denistown,  and  Kiltnoon  and  Piereetown  I and  - 
Ballymagarvey  . Pop.  844.  Pop.  1,545. 


Sir  W.  M.  Somerville,  Bart.  d.  i 


About  4,000  in  the  Union.  From  the  best  information  I could  3,082  acres,  plantation  measure, 

procure,  the  Irish  plantation  acres 
are  as  follows:  Stamullen  about 
3,000;  Moorehureh,  3,000;  Juli- 
anstown,  2,000;  and  Ballygart, 

500;  total  about  8,500:  for  a 

more  correct  return  I refer  to  the  Ordnance,  or  Tithe 

Commissioners’  Survey,  which  1 could  not  procure. 

No  common;  no  woodlands ; but  No  public  common;  woodland,  There  is  no  common  or  waste  Ian 
about  100  acres  of  plantation,  en-  about  120  acres:  arable,  4,580;  in  the  parishes ; at  a guess  the: 
closed  in  the  gentlemen’s  grounds;  pasture,  3,800 ; no  waste;  no  bog.  may  be  150  acres  of  wood, 
two-thirds  arable ; one-third  pas- 
ture no  waste;  no  bog. 


Rev.  William  Coddinglon. 

According  to  the  late  Ihd^T 

with,  there  areM  the  pM^KiU 
moon  1,823a.  Oh.  27  f and  i„ S 
parish  ot  Piereetown  1,8 13,,.  | „ 

I total,  3,636a.  In.  32 e.  statute  acre,’ 
in  the  Union. 


land  No  public  common ; about  three 
-here  acres  woodland ; about  one  and 
half  waste;  about  20  acres  of  bog; 
all  the  rest  fit  for  either  tillage  or 
pasture,  and  used  occasional! VT  and 

in  rotation,  for  l.„f  l,  J ’ 1 


The  average  rent  of  Painstown  Farms  let  from  about  £1  5s.  to  £3  Iuorabout£l  10s  p 
under  £1  10s.  per  acre;  Ardmul-  per  Irish  acre,  but  the  greatest  part 
chan  something  higher.  from  £1  8s.  to  £2  8s. ; I am  of 

opinion  that  the  nearest  average  is 

about  £1  18s.  per  acre.  in  the  designation 


,s  *he/u  are  n"  ,lan(ls  employed  or 

calcula  ed  for  cither  purpose,  solely 

and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  ii  js 


the  designation  and  appropriation  of  the  rents:  in  Kilmn,,,, ‘°,U 
,y  from  £1  lo  £3,  the* o.a.go  not  ,W  ££  l£  C“,  S 
formation  as  to  the  amount  ofrents  see  reply  to  Interrogatory  N0. 34 

les  not  generally.  It  does. 


Good  old  grass  land,  or  well-m 


Potato  land  manured,  £S  to  £8  8s.  Perhaps  from  £3  to  £8. 


nured  fallow,  from  £6  to  £7 ; and  £8  per  acre ; rich  lea,  £1 0 to  £1 0 1 0s.  ; 
for  corn  and  potatoes : if  the  tenant  and  eagerly  looked  for  even  at 
find  manure,  then  the  land  is  let  those  high  prices. 

Seldom : high  rents  are  given  for  It  is  not,  at  the  above  rents,  on 
the  accommodation  of  fodder,  which  the  average,  a remunerating  crop : the 
cannot  be  bought.  onsidenitions  than  of  actual  value 


— c — ttt— : t-7. — 1 * rom  . to  "»  Per  ®*re  (late  Irish 

measure)  ol  lay  ground  for  one  crop  of  oats  ; Irom  £5  to  C4  n,.r 
for  folio,,,  for  whoot  tl,»  torn, if  till,,  ,„d  ft, 
occupies  two  years;  the  landlord  consequently  receives  a rent 
of  £3  per  acre  per  annum. 

erally  a remunerating  crop  : It  is  : not  that  I am  aware  of. 

aware  that  any  excessive 
paid  from  other  conside- 


No  large  farms  have  been  created 
for  years  past. 

Not  a single  case  of  the  kind  has 
occurred  within  the  last  seven  years  ; 
any  union  of  small  farms,  which  has 
taken  place,  was  before  that  period. 
N.B.  All  my  answers  are  limited  to 
that  time,  unless  where  it  is  other- 
wise particularly  specified. 

I think  the  extent  of  the  farms  is 
pretty  much  as  it  was  some  years 
ago. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  has  occurred 
since  I became  acquainted  with  the 
parish,  about  seven  years  since. 

The  whole  number  (about  12)  was 
so  few  in  the  last  three  years  that  I 
! have  not  inquired  the  portion  for 
each  year,  the  most  of  them  young, 
active,  well-conducted  persons ; two 
or  three  married  persons. 

There  have  been  some  emigrants 
within  the  last  three  years ; 1 can- 
not exactly  say  what  number,  prin- 
cipally labourers. 

Two  in  1 832,  labourers ; two  in 
1833,  one  a carpenter,  the  other  a 
labourer. 

Greater  part  went  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  they  had 
friends  ; remainder  to  Canada. 

America. 

To  North  America. 

own  savings  enabled  them. 


Three;  all  of  whom  are  resident.  | The  proprietors  of  by  far  the  There  are  several  resident  pro-  Absentees  as  to  the  narish  Rcs7 
greatest  portion  are  resident ; the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  P«etors  in  the  parisli,  and  others  of  .lent  someth m-s  i,.  other  mrls  of 

four,  reside  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  Resident,  Lord  Gormanston,  Col.  large  property  too,  who  live  away;  ireian,i  a tl  ■ -S'  v ..-A 

Pepper,  Caddell,  Osborne,  Pepper,  and  Doran,  Esqrs. : non-resident,  but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  lreland>  and  sometimes  in  hnglaml. 

Lords  Langford  and  Trimleston,  Col.  Talbot,  McCartney,  Sinnot,  they  have  residences  iii  other  parts 

Hamill,  Taylor,  Corbally,  and  two  or  three  others ; these  are  compare,  of  Ireland, 
tively  small  proprietors  : absentee  are  Marquis  Lansdowne,  Col.  White,  Blundell,  and  WTiders  iw 


tively  small  proprietors  : absentee 
^I'lie  hugest  fanns  do  not^exceed  I ^ 


are  Marquis  Lansdowne,  Col.  White,  Blundell,  and  Wilders,  Ksqrs. 
Most  of  the  farms  are  large  ; there  I The  farms  are  large,  and  arc  r 


tvs 


Actually  within  the  parish  not 
more  than  20 ; they  are  paid  by 
credits  on  mealincn  and  others  : in 
the  parish  of  Ardmulchan  the  same 


tell  the  number  employed  I cannot  exactly  say  what  number  | None,  except  those  employed 


at  public  roads  in  the: 
some  of  the  roads  are 
the  turnpike  board, 


;e  parishes  ; of  men  have  been  employed  on  the  the  mai 
repaired  by  roads  from  these  parishes,  because  can  onb 
(Dunlcer, ) strangers  are  frequently  introduced ; pike  boa 


mail-coach  road,  whose  numbers 
only  be  ascertained  by  the  turn- 


idu  me  same  the  turnpike  board,  (Dunlcer,)  strangers  are  frequently  introduced;  pike  board. 

. J some  by  annual  contracts  for  por-  I they  receive  1 Or/,  per  diem.  | 

, - . f ^ graml-jury  presentments  : I have  heard,  and  have  little  doubt  of  its  being  true,  that,  labourers  employed  ny  the 

who  get  grand-jury  presentments,  are  obliged  to  take  provisions  in  lieu  of  money,  at  from  15  to  30  per  cent,  beyond  market  prices. 
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LEfNSTER — County  Meath — Baronies  Upper  Duleek,  Dunboyne,  Lower  Kells. 


Moorechurch  . Pop.  1,009. 


R.  Pepper,  Esq.  J.  p. 


res,  plantation. 


Dunboyne  and  Kilbride. 
Pop.  2,698. 


Dunboyne  and  Kilbride.* 
Pop.  2,698. 


Henry  Hamilton,  Esq.  j.  p.  I Samuel  Garnett,  jun.  Esq.  j.  : 


Moynalty  . . Pop.  5,917. 


Nearly  10,000  late  Irish  a 


a and  believe  somewhat 
cres,  late  Irish,  known 
ae  of  Moor  of  Meath  : 
or  waste  land,  that  I 
no  woodland,  except 
: plantations ; the  re- 
lonceive  arable  and  pas- 


About  40  acres  of  common,  called 
the  Moor  of  Meath ; no  waste  or 
bog ; the  land  all  arable  or  pasture. 


Rev.  Philip  Family,  p.  p. 


Contains  7,496  Irish  plantation 


There  is  no  public  common  in  this 
parish:  there  are  about  100  acres 
of  woodland  ; about  2,500  acres  of 
arable ; about  4,445  acres  of  pas- 
ture ; about  100  acres  of  waste ; and 
about  350  acres  of  bog. 


In  my  opinion  £2  per 
average. 


The  rent  of  arable  land,  by  lease, 
is  from  £1  5s.  to  £3  sterling  per 
acre,  according  to  quality  or  con- 
venience ; and  pasture  generally 
£3  per  acre,  on  an  average. 


No ; and,  as  far  as  the  potato  crop 
goes,  it  is  a disadvantage  to  the 


From  £3  to  £12,  according  to  the 
ground ; if  hay  ground  it  is  high, 
the  produce  being  better. 


About  £5  and  £3  10s,  but  this  is 
generally  governed  by  the  price  of 


dow  are  taken  at  var 
principally  with  a v 


For  potato  ground,  the  only  e> 

cres  taken  by  the  poor,  the  higlic 

ent  is  £10  per  acre,  the  lowest  £6  per  ac 

generally  more  than  they  are  worth,  but  a: 


. „ , -e  taken  by  middling  farmers, 

o get  work  for  their  horses,  and  to  manure  their  own  lands  by  the  straw,  &c. 


Kemunerating  in  general,  exclu- 
sive of  the  convenience. 

In  general  I do  not  conceive  it  a 
remunerating  crop.  If  fanners  or 
men  holding  a small  portion  of  land 
can  possibly  spare  their  horses, 
in  order  to  employ  them  they  will 
give  a very  full  value  for  a con  acre ; 
and  the  more,  as  they  will  have  the  st 

The  potato  crop  is  generally  fair ; 
tlie  corn  crops  not  good,  principally 
from  bad  tillage  ; and  higli  rents  are 
given  for  the  reasons  before  stated. 

raw  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  farms. 

It  seldom  proves  a remunerating 
crop,  but  excessive  rents  are  given 
for  con  acres,  in  consideration  of 
fodder  and  dung. 

I have  inquired  of  Mr.  Moore,  the 
collector  of  the  county  cess,  who  in- 
fonns  me  he  knows  of  none. 

No  instance  of  this  has  taken 
place  in  the  parish  for  many  years. 

In  seven  instances,  and  to  a large 
extent  in  each,  and  most  of  the  dis- 
possessed tenants,  being  thrown  into 
misery  and  ruin  thereby  principally, 
fled  to  their  friends  and  neighbours 
for  shelter  and  sustenance,  and  some 
few  went  to  America. 

About  13 ; men,  women,  and  chil- 

About  18  in  three  years,  one-third 
of  whom  were  tradesmen. 

Canada,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia. 

— 

See  30. 

Sixteen  to  North  America,and two 
to  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

None  but  their  own  savings,  with 
the  exception  of  one  man. 

See  30. 

Those  only  who  went  to  Van  Die- 
men's Land,  and  they  have  got  their 
passage  free,  through  the  interest  and 
influence  (with  the  Captain  of  the 
vessel  in  which  they  emigrated)  of 
their  friends  already  settled  there. 

Resident. 

Very  few  of  the  landed  proprietors 
reside  in  the  parish ; the  remainder, 
with  a very  few  exceptions,  reside 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

One  or  two  of  the  principal  pro- 
prietors reside  in  the  parish  : the 
remainder  are  absentees,  princi- 
pally residing  out  of  Ireland. 

Some  are  resident,  and  some  ab- 
sentee, and  reside  in  England,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

From  50  to  100  acres,  directly 
under  the  head  landlord;  no  under- 

The  cess  collector  above  alluded 
to  has  just  taken  out  his  applot- 
ment,  and  read  from  it  from  300 
acres  to  10,  but  generally  from 
150  acres  to  40  acres,  and  very 
generally  held  by  the  tenant  in  oc- 
cupation from  the  head  landlords. 

They  vary,  among  the  middling 
farmers,  from  40  to  150  acres,  and 
in  the  hands  of  greater  farmers  and 
graziers  from  150  to  500  and  600; 
one  occupier  lioldsnearly  1,000  acres 
in  his  hands,  almost  all  in  grass : the 
lands  are,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
held  under  the  head  landlord. 

From  I to  30  acres,  generally; 

»waro-“o  ew  larS°  farms  of  from 
100  to  2o0  acres  each,  principally 
held  under  the  head  landlords. 

About  200  for  a few  weeks;  gene- 
rally paid  in  oatmeal  and  potatoes,. 
at  a very  advanced  price  above- 
market rates,  and  some  cash,  at  the 
daily  wages  of  10rf.  each  man. 

ProbaWy  60  during  the  year,  at 
• M.  pur  day,  in  money. 

They  are  in  general  accommodated 
by  the  chief  overseer,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  labourer ; the  horse-time 
lies  over  till  the  presentment  comes 

I should  suppose  about  40,  but 
not  constantly ; generally  paid  by 
orders  on  hucksters  or  mealmen, 
which  orders  are  paid  by  the  people 
performing  the  work,  after  it  is  con- 
tracted for  : in  this  case  I do  not 
think  the  labourers  get  the  full 
amount  of  their  wages. 

rat  aspect  of  this  parish  is  very  bleak.  ° 1 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (F.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


LEINSTEli — County  Meath — Baronies  Upper  and  Lower  Kells. 


Moynalty  . . Pop.  5,917. 

Dulane  and  Loughan. 
Pop.  5,295. 

Union  of  Kells  (including 
Town)  . . Pop.  6,839. 

Kilskyre  . . Pop.  4,537. 

Rev.  William  Kellett. 

Rev.  John  Sheridan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Christopher  Darby. 

Rev.  Charles  Osborne. 

7,500  acres,  plantation  measure, 
according  to  the  tithe  composition 
return. 

There  are  about  6,446  acres,  Irish 
plantation  measure,  in  these  two 
parishes,  the  population  return 
whereof  was  made  by  a Mr.  Dyas, 
except  that  part  in  the  county 
Cavan  which  was  mado  by  a 
Mr.  M'Encoe. 

There  are  above  9,000  acres  in  the 
union,  Irish : I do  not  know  the 
divisions  taken  by  the  enumerator 
under  the  Population  Returns. 

There  are  about  7,000  Irish  acres 
under  the  survey  of  the  Tithe  Com- 

No  public  common ; no  woodland ; 
very  little  waste  or  bog. 

There  is  no  common  ; there  are  No  public  common ; no  wood ; 
about  1 16  Irish  acres  of  woodland;  about  7,000  acres  under  tillage ; the 
about  5,960  acres,  which  are  occa-  rest  pasture ; no  waste ; no  bog. 
sionally  tilled  and  depastured,  but 
mostly  pasture,  being  in  the  occu- 

pation  of  persons  who  feed  cattle,  — 

except  a small  portion  in  the  hands  of  tillers ; about  370  acres  of 
waste  and  bog,  which  could  be  made  profitable. 

No  public  common;  about  12  or 
14  acres  woodland : I should  think, 
as  well  as  I am  capable  of  iudeine 
from  passing  through  the  parish, 
that  there  are  about  4,000  acres 
under  tillage,  2,500  in  pasture,  and 
500  in  waste  and  bog. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and 
pasture  land  is  about  35s.  per  acre. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land 
and  pasture  is  about  £2  10s.  per 
acre,  making  a reasonable  allowance 
for  waste  and  unprofitable  land 
attached  to  each  farm  or  tenement. 

The  average  of  the  whole  is  about 
35s.  an  acre  ; some  of  the  pasture 
lands  pay  £3  per  acre,  but  few. 

From  some  inquiries  I have  made, 
I should  say  the  average  value  of 
land  in  the  parish  to  be  £1  11s.  lid. 
per  acre ; but  there  is  some  let  as 
high  as  £2  and  £2  2s. 

It  does  not,  unless  potato  land  be^ 
called  von  acres:  the  system  of 
letting  potato  land  is  universal. 

It  does  to  a great  extent. 

No  con  acre  system  here,  except 
for  potatoes ; the  ground  for  pota- 
toes generally  set  by  the  quarter. 

To  a great  extent. 

From  £5  to  £8  per  acre. 

The  highest  rent  is  £9  per  acre  for 
potato  land,  and  £7  for  oat  land ; 
the  lowest  rent  is  £5  for  potato  land, 
and  £4  for  oat  land. 

It  averages  £8  an  acre. 

From  £6  to  £8  Ss. 

Where  com  is  sowed,  it  is  not  a 
remunerating  crop  ; the  chief  object 
in  taking  them  seems  to  be  for  the 
straw,  which  the  poor  man  uses  as 
fodder  for  his  cow. 

Con  acres  seldom  remunerate,  the 
rent  being  in  general  excessive ; those 
who  take  potato  land  are  obliged  to 
do  so,  not  having  other  means  of 
support ; and  oat  land  is  taken  on 
account  of  the  straw  for  manure  and 
fodder  for  cattle  in  winter. 

It  is  a remunerating  crop  ; no  ex-  The  people  seem  so  anxious  to  take 
cessive  rents  charged.  the  con  acre,  I should  say  it  must 

repay  them  something : as  to  their 
giving  more  than  the  value,  I am 
inclined  to  think  they  do  not,  having 

...  always  perceived  them  guided  in 

the  amount  of  rent  to  pay  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  ground. 

Six  townlands,  or  large  farms,  in 
this  parish,  have  been  treated  in  this 

In  about  four  instances  there  have 
been  about  200  persons  dispossessed 

Nothing ofthe  kindhas  takeuplace.  | 

manner;  and  I cannot  better  de-  ones';  ‘i’a  all  about  500  acres'.'*  Of  those  who  were  dispossessed,  several  emigrated;  others 

hv  making  1 amresiding  in  the  parish,  and  endeavour  to  procure  work  to  support  themselves.  _ 

rise  of  the  vulgar  phrase, “They  have  gone  to  the  dogs.”  Some  few  have  got  farms  elsewhere;  but  in  general  they  have  thrust 
themselves  into  hovels  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  from  being  industrious  have  become  idlers  and  thieves. 

I cannot  tell ; but  there  have  not  About  15  each  year,  all  of  the  la-  Very  few  labourers.  1 I have  not  heard  of  any. 

been  many.  bouring  classes. 

— 

Some  to  North  America  and  some 
to  South  America. 

America. 

In  general  they  are  absent  from 
the  parish,  but  reside  in  Ireland. 

Resident,  except  the  proprietors  of 
about  600  acres,  who  reside  occa- 
sionally in  Dublin  and  England : 
all  the  other  proprietors  live  mostly 
in  the  county  of  Meath. 

Generally  resident;  only  two  ex- 
ceptions : one  a lunatic  residing  in 
Ireland,  the  other  a very  small  pro- 
prietor, living,  I believe,  in  Dublin. 

Not  one  of  the  landed  proprietors 
live  in  the  parish  ; some  hvem  the 
neighbouring  parishes  ; and  all  ot 
them,  I believe,  live  in  the  county. 

They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  2 acres 
to  100;  but  I think  the  average  size 
is  about  15  acres.  Some  are  held 
by  the  tenant  iii  occupation  from 
the  head  landlord  ; but  most  of 
them  have  been  subdivided  amongst 
the  members  of  the  family. 

There  are  some  farms  containing 
300  Irish  acres;  many  about  40 
acres ; some  20  acres  : these  are  all 
held  from  the  head  landlord.  There 
are  several  small  farms,  from  2 acres 
to  16  acres,  that  are  held  under 
middle-men. 

From  20  to  50  acres:  some  few 
farmers  have  more,  but  not  many : 
most  hold  under  the  head  landlord. 

I cannot  tell  how  many : they  are 
generally  paid  by  oatmeal  supplied 
by  the  overseer. 

Not  more  than  100  men  had  been 
employed  for  about  three  months  in 
summer,  who  are  paid  in  provisions 
sold  to  them  at  from  25  to  30  per 
cent,  above  the  current  market  price, 
by  the  person  who  contracts  to 
repair  the  roads. 

About  100  at  9£d.  British,  per 
diem,  for  about  three  weeks  pre- 
vious to  each  assizes:  a great 
change  has  taken  place  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  supervisors. 
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LEINSTER— County  Meath— Baronies  Lune,  Morgallion, 


Union  of  Athboy  (including 
Town)  . Pop.  11,363. 

Athboy  and  Itathmore. 
Pop.  6,952. 

Killdalkey  and  Killaeonegan. 
Pop.  about  5,350. 

Clougill,  Kilshine,  Kilpatrick, 
Knock,  and  Drakestown. 
Pop.  2,955. 

Rev.  Robert  Noble. 

Rev.  James  Rickard,  p.  p. 

Bev.  John  O'Connell,  p.  p. 

A.  H.  C.  Pollock,  EsqA 

There  are  about  14,000  acres  in  the 
union ; but  respondent  cannot  be 
accurate,  he  has  not  got  a copy  of 
the  enumerator’s  return. 

Athboy  parish  contains  6, 765a. 
27i«.,  and  bog  357a.  17i\,  plantation 
measure;  Rathmore  contains  2,863a. 
I k.  38i*.,  Moyagher  included,  be- 
sides a large  tract  of  bog,  300a., 
plantation  measure,  or  thereabouts. 

About  8,000  plantation  acres.  I 
know  nothing  of  the  divisions  ol 
the  eniunerators. 

• Union  of  Kilshine  and  Clougill 
' Irish  acres  ; Kilpatrick’ 

Castletown,  and  Knock,  4,693  Irish 
acres,  including  roads. 

No  public  common ; no  wood, 
except  planting  in  gentlemen’s 
demesnes;  from  200  to  300  acres 
of  bog. 

No  public  common  at  present; 
formerly  Athboy,  as  a corporate 
town,  had  above  1,000  acres  of  com- 
mons ; some  few  acres  of  plantation ; 
about  6,000  acres  of  pasture,  and 
3,600  acres  of  arable  land,  now 
under  tillage  ; the  pasture  lands  are 
of  the  best  description,  fit  for  tillage 

No  public  common ; about  500 
acres  of  woodland ; about  3,500  of 
arable;  3,500  of  pasture;  500  of 
| bog ; no  other  waste  land. 

;,  but  under  cows  and  sheep. 

No  public  common,  and  very  little 
woodland,  in  either  of  the  above- 
mentioned  unions  ; in  Kilpatrick 
union  there  is  but  a small  tract  of 
bog  land,  which  is  nearly  reclaimed  ; 

m Kilshine  ‘here  are  about 
1 00  acres  of  red  bog,  with  little  other 

It  varies  from  30s.  to  50s.  per 

The  average  rent  is  from  30s.  to 
£3  10s.;  town  parks  are  let  at 
£3  10s. 

About  25s.  the  average  rent  of 

Land  sets  at  from  £1  10s.  to  £2  5s. 
m these  unions. 

It  does. 

It  does  to  a great  extent. 

It  does. 

But  few  con  acres,  I believe,  are 
now  let  in  these  parishes. 

From  £7  to  £9. 

For  potato  land  they  pay  £7  and 
£8 ; for  oat  land  from  £4  to  £8. 

From  £4  to  £6  for  com  land ; for 
potato  land  from  £4  to  £7  per  acre. 

From  £8  to  about  £5. 

Generally  remunerates  if  there  be 
no  failure. 

I do  not  consider  the  con  acre  crop 
of  oats,  at  the  present  rate  of  corn, 
to  be  a remunerating  crop : no  other 
consideration  than  that  of  actual 
value  induces  them  to  take  con 

It  is  not,  ’tis  impossible  it  could, 
in  consequence  of  the  very  low  prices 
of  agricultural  produce : none  take 
con  acres  here  except  those  who 
want  the  straw  to  feed  their  cattle 
during  the  winter. 

in  these  cases  a reduction  afte: 

From  the  low  price  of  corn,  not 
latterly ; formerly  money  has  been 
made  by  con  acres,  I understand: 
m cases  of  competition  or  jealousy, 
more  rent  is  often  promised  for  land 
- 's  worth,  or  can  produce,  and 

r the  first  gale  or  two  is  applied  for.  ’ 

To  no  extent. 

Two  instances  lately  occurred,  on  1 
the  estate  of  the  Blue  Coal  Hospital; 
in  one  instance  the  poor  people  were 
banished  into  the  most  uncultivated 
parts  of  the  bog. 

This  system  has  not  been  resorted 
to  in  my  parishes. 

This  has  taken  place  but  in  one 
instance,  and  that  not  within  these 
six  or  seven  years : the  persons  re- 
moved were  in  some  instances  sup- 
plied with  land  elsewhere;  others 
went  to  other  counties. 

I do  not  know. 

Only  a^very  few  labourers  have 

I am  not  aware  that  any  have  emi- 
grated from  those  parishes  during 
the  last  three  years. 

Not  any  that  I can  hear  of. 

Some  to  America;  some  to  Van 
Diemen’s  Land. 

To  America. 

— 

— 

I cannot  say. 

They  have  not  received  any  assist- 

Karl  of  Darnley  chief  landed  pro- 
puetor,  and  occasionally  resident. 

The  Karl  of  Darnley  occasionally 
resides  here;  General  Bligh,  pro- 
prietor of  Rathmore,  an  absentee; 
Lord  Trimlestown,  absentee;  Sir 
Thomas  Chapman  resides  in  the 
country;  and  Sir  Francis  Hopkins, 
a minor,  absent. 

They  don’t  live  here,  but  reside  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland,  except 
Lord  Darnley,  who  is  by  far  the 
most  extensive  proprietor. 

Proprietors,  with  one  exception, 
are  absentees,  but  reside  in  Ireland. 

From  half  arood  to  500  or  some- 

s&ar1'  “ 

20  m number,  hold  from  20  1 

most  numerous,  hold  from  2 to 

-1  cannot  tell. 

All  derive  under  the  head  landlord, 
with  few  exceptions : first  class  of 
tenants,  eight  in  number,  hold  from 
5 to  800  acres  each ; second  class  of 
tenants,  10  in  number,  hold  100 
acres  each ; third  class  of  tenants, 
to  60  acres  each ; fourth  class,  the 
1 12  acres  each. 

3 5 20  20  30  40  40  50 

Probable  number  of  acres  held  by  each. 
500  300  100  50  20  10  5 1 

Not  so  much  as 

600  500  300  100  50  20  10  5 

From  500  acres  to  10  acres,  and 
even  so  small  as  three  or  four  acres ; 
generally  by  the  occupying  tenant 
from  the  head  landlord. 

i 

I cannot  exactly  state  the  number ; 
ior  two  months  in  the  summer  sea- 
on  they  may  not  have  exceeded  < 
1 00  men : I frequently  hear  com-  i 
ilainfs  respecting  the  mode  of  pay-  s 
neut ; they  usually  are  paid  by 
applying-  them  with  provisions,  for 
duck  an  overcharge  is  made. 

About  40 : they  have  been  paid  by 
the  employers  by  provisions,  at  least 
jne-third  dearer  than  the  market 
rate ; 10rf.  Irish,  per  day,  is  the 
lalary  named. 

About  150  men;  but  this  number 
has  been  only  employed  about  three 
months  during  the  year. 
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Clongih  and  Kilshine.  f . 

- Pop.  260. 

iracor  and  Gallo.  Pop.  3,035. 

Laracor  . . Pop.  2,395. 

Rathcore  . . Pop.  3,455. 

Rev.  A.  Blackburnc. 

Rev.  Mathias  Iiainen,  p.  p. 

Rev.  David  Trotter,  p.  m. 

Rev.  Richard  Ryan. 

In  the  parish  of  Clongill  there  are 
1,374 ; in  the  parish  of  Kilshine  t. 
841 : total  2,215  plantation  acres.  t 

About  7,000  plantation  acres  in 
lie  parishes : 1 know  nothing  ot 
lie  division  as  taken  by  the  enume- 
ators  under  the  Population  Re- 

There  are  4,807  acres,  plantation. 

) 

1 

According  to  the  applotmeul  book 
if  the  composition  of  this  parish, 
here  arc  in  it  8,078  acres,  Irish 
ilantatiou  measure,  charged  with 
layment  of  the  composition. 

No  public  common : no  woodland; 
the  greater  part  of  the  hog  in  the  i 
union  affords  turf  for  fuel. 

None;  . about  250  acres;  upwards 
>f  6,000;  there  is  little  pasture,  « 
ess  waste ; about  500  acres  ot  bog.  j 

This  question  1 cannot  exactly  an- 
aver ; however,  the  rector  ot  the  pa- 
rish will  he  able  to  give  a satisiac-  , 
•°ry  answer. 

No  commonage ; no  other  wood- 
land than  a very  limited  quantity  of 
modern  ornamental  planting;  n0 
absolute  waste  except  bog ; of  bo* 
not  200  acres : if  the  words  arable 
nt  quantities,  I would  say  l,')00acrcs 
ixcept  about  250,  all  that  is  pasture 

and  pasture referto  the  actual  prese 
are  tilled ; if  to  the  possible,  then,  < 

£1  12s.  6 d.  per  acre;  scarcely  any 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land  £2 
per  acre,  and  of  grazing  land  £3 
per  acre. 

lets  at  £2  5s.;  best  arable,  or  ordi- 
nary pasture,  £1 15s. ; inferior  arable, 
and  bad  pasture,  at  £1  7s.  Oil.;  all 
plantation  acres. 

As  far  as  potato  land  is  concerned 

Highest  £7,  lowest  £4,  per  plan- 
tation acre;  some  may  be  let  as 
high  as  £8. 

I understand  it  is  a remunerating 
crop. 

N ot  much. 

It  does. 

From  £4  to  £8. 

From  £4  to  £8,  and  sometimes  as 
high  as  £9. 

£10  10s.;  £6. 

By  no  means : they  are. 

It  is  considered  remunerating,  and 
very  often  excessive  rents  are  given : 

I am  not  aware  from  any  other  mo-  | 
tive  except  from  actual  value. ' 

I have  combined  these  queries  for 
the  purpose  of  stating  that,  though 
not  always  directly,  all  labour  in 
1 Ireland  is  ultimately  paid  for  in  con 

“ifincol  .me.,  ml  all  if  mehieft,  wild,  1 ™»°t  h™' 

For  many  years  past  there  lias 
been  no  change  in  this  respect;  the 
greater  part  is,  and  has  been,  occu- 
pied by  extensive  landholders. 

Such  a system  has  not  prevailed 
here. 

It  has  not  taken  place  to  any  great 
extent  here. 

cupiers  have  removed  to,  or  were 
previously  living  on,  other  tome 

I know  of  only  half  a dozen. 

I have  only  heard  of  one. 

— 

— 

America. 

rest  to  America. 

Not  any. 

Resident,  with  the  exception  ol 
two,  both  of  whom  reside  in  Ire- 
land. 

’ Only  one  resident  proprietor  in  the 
• parishes;  there  are  three  residing 
in  England,  and  five  in  diiierent 
parts  of  Ireland. 

They  are  all  absentees,  and  do  not 
reside  in  Ireland. 

land ; and  one  only,  having  a 

The  farms  are  in  general  large 
several  are  occupied  by  the  propnc 
tors,  and  the  remainder  generalh 
held  by  the  tenant  in  oceupatioi 
from  the  head  landlord. 

There  are  twenty-two  instances  o 
1 farms  from  100  to  400  acres,  ai» 
f the  remainder  from  5 to  40  acres 
i from  the  landlord. 

f I From  20  to  60  acres ; and  are  hell 
1 by  the  tenant  in  occupation  fron 
: the  head  landlord. 

n 10  occupiers  hold  less  than  ono^p'a'jj’  ji 

acre  ; at  from  1 to  »!  *is,  I on  • la  W 

rromio  to  15;  lafrom^  nSO 
_l  20  ...  25  ; 7 from , 25  to  .10,  / , fnl,„  » 

TT- — m . o In  m 40  to  45  • 8 from  45  lo  50 : t Horn  60  lo  »o;  s no>“  “ 

to' 35? 3 from  85  to 90;  0 fn,"i  95  to  100:  *Jron;  ^ ^ here" the  In 

200  to  225 ; 4 from  225  lo  2a0 : 2 lrum  32 o to JM . J™ ‘ f “u  . , except  in 

1 

aSSSSSfiS®* 

L.,l,  connected  with  the  parish.  

| None  employed. 

I do  not  know  the  numuei  en 
ployed  in  this  work ; they  are  pai 
by  the  persons  to  whom  present 
ments  are  granted  for  repairing  tl: 

d 

> 
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Rathmolion  . • r°P' 2-674' 

Itathmolion  and  llathcore. 
Pop.  6,129. 

Union  of  Clonard  and  Kiliyon 
Pop.  5,188. 

Longwood  and  Kiliyon. 

~R^Samuel  Magee. 

Rev.  L.  Grehan,  i*.  p. 

Rev.  Edward  Nixon. 

Rev.  Thomas  Flood,  v.  p. 

5,780  Iris'1  plantation  acres. 

14,047  Irish  plantation  acres. 

In  Clonrad  parish,  as  assess- 
ed under  the  Tithe  Compo-  p.a. 

sition  Act 6,533 

In  Kiliyon,  ditto.  . . . 2,19G 

Total.  . . 8,729 
This  is  exclusive  of  bog. 

There  are  about  5,909  plantation 
acres  in  the  above  parishes ; I have 
received  no  information  from  the 
enumerators  under  the  Population 
Returns. 

Not  any  common ; there  are  30 
acres  of  wood  ; there  are  120  acres 
ofboe  and  waste,  exclusive  of  roads 
and  ditches,  which  may  he  esti- 
mated at  about  80  acres ; two-thirds 
of  arable  land,  and  one-third  of  pas- 
ture. 

Public  common,  none ; woodland 
about  50  acres ; arable  land  nearly 
two-  thirds ; pasture  one-third ; waste 
and  bog  about  250  acres,  exclusive 
of  waste  of  roads. 

No  public  common  or  waste  land ; 
the  whole  8,729  acres  are  arable  and 
pasture : there  are  300  or  400  acres  of 
bog : there  are  many  hundred  acres 
in  this  parish  rendered  useless  for 
at  least  half  the  year  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Boyne,  and  two  small 
rivers  which  run  into  it. 

There  is  no  public  common ; about 
39  acres  of  woodland ; arable,  3,126 ; 
pasture,  1,462 ; waste  and  bog,  1,282 

The  average  rent  at  which  the  land 
is  set  is  £1 

Average  rent  about  £1  5s.  per  acre. 

About  £1  or  £1  Is.  an  acre. 

About  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails  pretty 
generally. 

It  does. 

It  does,  but  not  to  a great  extent. 

, It  does  not. 

Potatoes  from  £6  to  £8,  oats  from 
£3  to  £7,  wheat  from  £4  to  £6,  and 
bay  from  £3  to  £0  10s. 

Potato  rent  from  £6  to  £10;  oat 
land,  from  £3  to  £7 ; fallow  land 
from  £4  to  £6  per  acre. 

| From  £2  to  £6  per  acre. 

It  is  generally  a remunerating 
crop ; I never  heard,  nor  do  I be- 
lieve, that  rent  for  con  acre  is  ever 
given  in  this  parish  but  for  actual 

It  is  not ; excessive  rents  are  given 
for  con  acre  from  other  considera- 
tions, namely,  the  straw  for  fodder 
and  manure. 

It  is  not : excessive  rents  are  given 
for  the  convenience  of  hay  and  fod- 
der for  cattle. 

This  system  does  not  and  has 
never  existed  in  this  parish ; con- 
sequently no  tenants  have  been  dis- 
possessed on  this  account. 

Itdoes  not  prevail  in  these  parishes. 

The  system  of  throwing  small  into 
large  farms  is  not  prevalent,  at  pre- 
sent, in  this  parish. 

It  has  not  taken  place  to  any  ex- 
tent for  15  years  past,  but  about  that 
period  many  farmers  were  ejected 
from  their  holdings,  and  were  re- 
duced to  beggary. 

Duiing  the  year  1831  a man  and 
his  wife  and  five  children  emi- 
grated ; 1S32,  three  men,  three  wo- 
men, and  one  child  emigrated : they 
were  respectable  Protestant  farmers, 
and  one  tradesman. 

About  four  families  of  middle  rank. 

None. 

Only  two. 

The  first  family  went  to  Van  Die- 
men’s Land,  the  other  persons  to 
North  America. 

To  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  to  Canada, 
and  North  America. 

To  America. 

They  did  not  receive  any  assist- 
ance from  Government  for  the  pur- 
poses of  emigration  but  went  out 
on  their  own  resources. 

None. 

None. 

All  absentees  but  one;  however, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  they  all 
res‘de  in  different  parts  of  Ireland: 
the  chief  proprietor  is  the  Bishop 
of  Ossory,  who  resides  constantly 
at  the  palace  of  Kilkenny. 

All  absentees  from  the  parishes  ; 
they  reside  in  other  parts  of  Ireland 
with  the  exception  of  three  persons, 
who  are  the  proprietors  of  about 
GOO  acres  each. 

There  is  not  a landed  proprietor 
resident  in  the  parish ; with  two  ex- 
ceptions the  proprietors  reside  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  estates 
of  the  English  absentees  are  the 
only  estates  in  this  parish  that  are 
attention  is  paid  to  the  comfort  or  re 

The  landed  proprietors  are  all  ab- 
sentee with  the  exception  of  one, 
whose  property  is  very  limited; 
most  of  them  reside  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  a few  in  England. 

decently  managed,  or  that  any 
spectability  of  the  tenants. 

Die  farms  are  generally  held  by 
ho  farmer  immediately  from  the 
head  landlord ; there  are,  I think, 
about  30  held  otherwise : some  farms 
am  from  5 to  20  acres,  some  from 
20  to  200  acres  ; a few  amount  to 
ouu  acres. 

The  general  extent  of  farms  is 
from  3 to  20  acres,  from  20  to  100 
acres,  from  100  to  300  acres,  all  held 
by  the  tenant  in  occupation  from 
the  head  landlord,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions. 

From  10  to  400  acres,  but  very  few 
of  the  large ; generally  the  farms 
are  small,  and  held  directly  from 
the  landlord : in  the  case  of  Bishop’s 
land,  I look  upon  the  lessee  of  the 
Bishop  as  the  head  landlord. 

There  are  some  farms  of  from  100 
to  200  acres ; others  from  40  to  80 
acres ; but  the  most  numerous  class 
are  from  10  or  15  to  40  acres. 

I think  there  were  not  more  than  1 0 
en  employed  for  about  three  weeks 
t the  piibhe  roads  during  the  last 

^they  were  paid  10/a-day  in 

About  20  employed  for  three  or 
four  weeks  each  year;  their  wages 
but  lOd.  per  day,  which  they  mostly 
receive  in  value  at  the  dearest  rate. 

Very  few:  about  £100  was  gene- 
rally expended  on  the  roads,  the 
greater  part  of  which  expenditure 
was  superintended  by  me ; I was 
accustomed  to  advance  money  (free 
of  any  charge)  on  the  docket,  and 

1 then  the  labourers  were  paid  in  money : last  year,  in  consequence 
of  my  income  being  withheld,  I was  unable  to  do  so,  and  then  they 
1 were  paid  in  meal,  raised  on  the  docket  at  a high  rate. 

1 PP  P 
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Ardbraccan  . . Pop.  3.79S. 

Union  of  Donoughpatrick  and 
Kilberry  . . Pop.  2,935. 

Liscarton  (U nion  of  Ardbrac- 
can)  . . Pop.  4,027. 

Navan,  (including  'l'ownjT' 
Donoughmore,  and  Ardsall'a 
Pop.  7,713. 

The  Hon.  & Rev.  H.  Pakenham. 

Rev.  George  O'Connor. 

Thomas  Gerrard,  Esq.  ,t.p. 

R.  R.  Fitzherbert,  Esq.  j.  p. 

We  cannot  follow  the  Population 
Returns,  that  Return  not  being  in 
our  possession : the  number  of  acres 
in  the  union  are  about  16,000  sta- 
tute acres  arable,  and,  probably, 
more  than  1,000  acres  of  bog;  in 
all  17,000  acres  statute. 

0,1 37  acres,  plantation  measure. 

S00  plantation  acres. 

Parish  of  Navan.  1,731  a.  TiT 
Donoughmore,  2,362  a.  1 u.  03 
Ardsalia,  1,032  a.,  following  the 
survey  made  by  the  Tithe  Coinpo- 
sitiou  Commissioners ; no  compute, 
s made  by.  or  required  from,  tile  m. 
lg  tothc  above ^alculation,  the  union 

tion  of  the  quantity  ol  land  wa: 
of  Navan  contains,  in  the  wholi 

No  common  or  woodland ; the 
pasture  lands  are  about  equal  to  the 
portion  tilled. 

No  public  common  or  woodland; 
there  are,  I suppose,  about  500  acres 
of  bog,  but  they  are  not  included  in 
the  number  of  acres  given;  all  the 

No  public  commons  ; 10  acres  of 
woodland ; 400  acres  of  pasture  and 
meadow ; 390  acres  under  tillage ; 
no  bog  or  waste. 

Common,  118  acres;  this  comnwIT 
is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  tres- 
passers, who  pay  110  rent,  and  have 
enclosed  and  broken  up  the  most 
of  it ; they  are  in  general  people  of 
very  bad  character:  110  bog,  no 
waste ; woodland  about  SO  or  00 

About  £2  per  acre. 

From  £1  10s.  to  £2  5s.  per  Irish 

Average  rent  of  arable  and  pasture 
land,  £2  per  acre. 

About  £2  2s.,  including  in  this 
average  the  town  parks  and  other 
holdings  near  the  town  of  Navan. 

Con  acre,  for  potato  land,  does  pre- 
vail, but,  not  being  concerned  in  it, 
1 can  give  no  clear  account  of  it. 

Not  to  any  great  extent. 

Not,  except  in  potato  land,  aud  this 
chiefly  for  the  labourers  employed. 

Not  to  any  extent  during  the  last 
three  years. 

For  potatoes,  from  £8  to  £10  per 
acre ; oats,  from  £fi  to  £8. 

£8  per  acre  for  potato  laud. 

When  it  occurs,  £9  the  highest, 
£6  the  lowest. 

I don’t  think  it  a remunerating 
crop:  more  than  the  value  is  fre- 
quently paid,  on  account  of  time 
being  allowed  for  payment. 

It  is  a remunerating  crop ; but  no 
excessive  rent  given  in  this  parish 
from  other  considerations  than  that 
of  actual  value. 

High  rents  are  sometimes  given, 
in  order  to  procure  straw  for  feed- 
ing cattle. 

This  happened,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent only,  under  Mr.  Barnwell  and 
Mr.  Gannon,  who  removed  tenants 
to  make  grass  land ; what  became  of 
the  people  I know  not. 

I know  of  only  one  instance  in 
which  this  has  latterly  occurred : the 
consequences  were  very  distressing  ; 
several  of  the  dispossessed  tenants 
took  possession  of  a common  in  an 
adjoining  parish,  from  which  they 
were  obliged  to  be  driven  by  military. 

Not  to  the  smallest  extent. 

Not  in  many  instances,  or  to  any 

Several  labourers,  and  some  stone- 

I cannot  exactly  ascertain  the 
number;  they  have  not  been  many. 

Not  one. 

Very  few  have  emigrated. 

America ; the  labourers  to  Canada, 
artificers  to  the  States. 

Canada. 

In  general  it  has  been  on  their  own 
account  they  have  gone  out. 

They  have  not. 

One-third  of  the  proprietors  reside 
on  the  spot,  one-third  in  Ireland, 
and  one-third  (of  whom  the  Earl  of 
Essex  is  the  chief)  are  absentee. 

Several  are  resident;  the  greater 
number  reside  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land; a portiou  of  the  parish  is 
held  by  a London  company. 

All  the  landlords  are  absentee,  and 
reside  in  England,  except  one,  who 
owns  ouly  about  SO  acres  of  the 
above  quantity : he  resides  in  Ire- 
land. 

Except  Mr.  T.  S.  White,  who  is  a 
leaseholder,  there  is  no  other  gentle- 
man resident  in  the  parish  but  my- 
self. The  principal  hmdedjrg- 

tors  in  the  parish  arc,  Lord  hssc. , 

• Rev.  J.  Preston,  near  Dublin;  Lord 
Cusack,  Mrs.  Balfour,  all  m Dn^ 

a constant  absentee  in  England  : Lord  Ludlow,  same  ; Mr.  Sturgeon,  also 
Forbes,  county  Longford  ; Mrs.  Thompson,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Smith,  Mrs. 

They  vary  extremely  in  extent 
aud  tenure. 

They  vary  considerably:  there  are 
several  very  extensive  grazing  farms: 
one  gentleman  holds  near  1,000 
acres ; on  the  other  hand,  many  hold 
only  two  or  three  acres : they  are 
mostly  hold  directly  from  the  land- 

The  parish  consists  of  three  farms, 
one  containing  466  acres,  another 
250,  and  another  84 ; all  those  are 
hold  by  the  tenants  in  occupation 
from  the  head  landlords. 

There  are  not  many  large  farms. 
They  are. 

The  number  I do  not  know,  but 
the  way  of  payment  is  generally  by 
orders  lor  meal. 

I do  not  know  the  number;  the 
manner  of  repairing  the  roads 
usually  is — a farmer  who  has  carts 
and  horses  undertaxes  to  repair  a 
certain  portion  of  road ; he  engages 
the  labourers  at  what  rate  he  can ; 
they  are  usually  persons  in  his  own 
employment. 

I should  think  about  50,  but  not 
labourers  of  this  parish ; see  No.  1, 
Appendix  D.  The  mode  of  pay- 
ment is  by  giving  meal,  charging 
Is.  per  cwt.  above  the  market  price ; 
the  men  only  employed  for  a short 
time  during  summer;  and  if  paid 
in  cash  they  ouly  get  18s.  to  the  £1. 

As  to  the  number  of  labourers  em 
“to 

jury  could  best  answer;  inost.®fr„ 
sours  pay  the  labourers  by  gwmg 

iu  ready  money ; as  ’ 

deputy’stmnds  for  theday-laboureis- 
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Bathkenny  • • P°P- 1,995- 

an , ,i  .li  „ iNavan,  Canistown,  and  Beetive. 

Moymet  and  Church  town.  i , ...  , ’ 

J ,,  Pop.  about  6,000  (including 

P'  ' ! Town  of  Navan). 

Trim,  and  live  other  Parishes 
(including  Town  of  Trim). 
Pop.  7,027. 

B.  Morris,  Jnn.  Esq.  j.  p.  | 

Rev.  Robert  Tuite,  p.  p.  j Rev.  Eurj.  O'Rielh/,  p.  p. 

Rev.  R.  Butler. 

”*The  parish  of  Ratlikenny  contains, 
fur  the  applotment  under  the  com- 
Jition  for  tithes,  3,360  late  Irish 
plantation  measure. 

Number  of  acres,  nearly  6,000  of 
Irish  plantation  measure  ; the  re- 
turns could  not  he  had  from  tho 
enumerators,  as  one  of  them  has 
lately  absconded. 

I cannot  ascertain  how  many  acres, 
but  the  parishes  of  N avan  and  Can- 
istown united  are  about  three  and 
a half  Irish  square  miles ; Beetive 
about  two  miles  square. 

Trim,  by  Tithe  Composition  Re- 
turn, 7,348  acres ; there  are  above 
200  acres  tithe  free,  not  included. 
I am  not  certain  that  the  enumera- 
tors did  not  divide  the  parish  of 

Trubbly  557  acres ; Newtown  Clonlmn  620  acres  ; Kilcooley  1,098  acres ; Tuilachanogue  720  acres ; Scurlogstown  1,367  acres;  except  Trim, 
the  above  are  taken  from  an  old  vestry  docket,  and  are  probably  underrated : the  Trigonometrical  Survey  may  be  referred  to. 

No  common  in  this  parish ; no 
woodland;  no  waste;  the  whole 
arable,  pasture,  and  profitable  bog, 
being  included  in  the  above  item. 

in  reference  to  the  aralf 
no  waste  land  ; about  4 

No  public  common ; nor  can  I say 
there  is  any  woodland  in  it,  except 
at  the  rarely  occasional  residence  of 
Lord  Darnley,  at  Clifton  Lodge ; I 
cannot  be  accurate,  but,  if  I can  ex- 
1 press  an  opinion,  the  pasture  land, 
le,  is  three  parts  out  of  four ; there  is 
00  plantation  acres  of  bog. 

Originally  there  were  1,100  acres 
of  common ; at  present  there  is  none, 
it  having  been  taken  in  by  various 
persons;  about  40  or  50  acres  plan- 
tation ; all  the  rest  is  pasture  or 
arable  ground ; no  bog ; no  waste. 

In  Trim  there  is  some  bog,  about 
200  acres,  not  included  in  above  re- 
turn ; all  the  lands  in  the  other 
parishes  are  arable ; no  public  com- 

All  land  in  the  parish  of  Ratli- 
kenny  may  be  rated  at  about 
£1  11s.  (id.  per  late  Irish  planta- 
tion acre. 

I take  the  average  rent  of  arable 
and  pasture  land  to  be  £2,  which 
1 conceive  to  he  an  exorbitant  rent. 

The  town  parks  are  let  at  about 
£4  per  acre ; the  other  land  is  set 
at  about  £2  per  acre. 

About  £1  8s.  an  acre ; the  town 
parks  not  included  in  the  average. 

The  con  acre  system  is  more  or 
less  prevalent ; the  cottier  is  always 

It  does,  but  I include  potato  land 
under  this  head. 

There  are  few  examples  of  con 

Not  prevalent. 

The  highest  con  acre  rent  in  this 
parish  is  £8  per  acre,  the  lowest 
£3  per  acre. 

The  highest  £9  10s. ; and  where 
land  is  in  a worn-out  state  it  has 
been  let  as  low  as  £5. 

From  £6  to  £8  for  oat  land,  and 
from  £S  to  £10  for  potato  land. 

Potato,  from  £5  to  £8  for  manured 
laud  ; if  manured  by  tenant,  free ; 
wheat,  £5  1 Os.  to  £6  1 Os. ; oats,  from 
£4  to  £7 ; meadow,  from  £4  to  £8. 

The  general  consideration  of  the 
con  acre  crop  is,  that  the  straw 
supplies  manure,  and  makes  amends 
for  the  corn  crop,  if  deficient. 

The  con  acre  crop  has  not  been  a 
remunerating  crop  within  the  last 
three  years : the  rent  is  excessive, 
and  increased  when  time  will  he 
given  for  payment,  or  when  the 
parly  is  to  be  allowed  to  work  in  the 
price  of  the  con  acre. 

Quite  the  contrary ; from  the  low 
prices  ox  grain  and  potatoes  the 
takers  have  lost  considerably. 

In  general  a remunerating  crop  ; 
the  persons  who  take  corn  con  acres 
are  either  butchers  and  such  persons 
in  the  town,  or  farmers  with  horses 
more  than  sufficient  to  do  their  own 
work ; it  is  always  an  object  to  get 
t is  paid  by  the  tradesmen  in  goods. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  has  occurred 

Some  years  since  to  a vast  extent, 
particularly  by  Mr. , when 

| There  are  two  examples  of  the  kind;  1 Not  to  any,  happily. 

about  50  fnmiiieswcrc  dispossessed, who  live  in  comparative  misery  in  this  town. 

he  was  agent  to  Lord , and  Mr. ; wherever  he  went  as  agent  or  landlord,  he  carried  with  him  extermination  and  destruction  : off 

the  property  of  Lord  ; , a humane  and  excellent  Nobleman,  he  banished,  on  a very  moderate  calculation,  as  far  as  I can  learn,  no  less  than 

400  souls;  their  farms  he  gave  to  his  own  relatives  and  connexions  to  luxuriate  Upon,  whilst  the  unfortunate  victims  were  sent  adrift  ;some  of  them, 
ill  crossing  the  seas  to  procure  a livelihood  in  a foreign  land,  met  with  a watery  grave ; more  of  them  this  moment  languishing  in  hospitals  and 
gaols ;and  the  rest  of  them  dying  in  bogs  and  morasses,  or  pining  away  in  beggary  and  want,  in  sight  of  their  once-happy  homes  and  birth-places. 

Very  few  have  emigrated ; about 
five  or  six  within  the  last  three 
years,  all  of  the  labouring  class. 

A few  only'  of  the  labouring  classes. 

About  30;  a few  tradesmen,  and 
the  rest  labourers. 

Some  tradespeople  with  a little 
capital,  some  boys  whose  families 
were  anxious  to  he  rid  of  them,  and 
some  persons  who  found  it  conve- 
nient to  absent  themselves. 

British  America. 

North  America. 

Tp  America. 

To  Canada  the  first ; tho  others 
fo  the  United  States. 

None  but  their  own  earnings,  pre- 
viously saved. 

They  have  received  no  assistance. 

None  in  this  country  ; they  sold 
their  little  effects,  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  some  of  their  friends  in 
America,  enabled  them  to  go  there; 
the  poorest  people  have  nothing  to 
sell,  and  are  obliged  to  stay  at  home. 

From  private  persons  some  re- 
ceived money. 

The  landed  proprietors  of  this 

" ~ i '•  »l  ttti  li  os.  u >■  in 
«*lol  Ireland,  lending  Dublin 

' ' II  1 III  it:..  1 1 

i ‘,,rrrer  wv 

Tnnilcini.il.''  -Ikn'i’.l  ,md  Wi..!."i! 

<1110.1.  Clorl-H  A li.rtili.  S T M-I.,i.- 

Niue- tenths  nre  absentee,  five- 
sixths  of  these  live  out  of  Ireland. 

IVo.  u Mi.  Winter,  it:  the 

lx  re  Iowa  Clonbuu  IS  1 lie  esl.lle  :>t‘  ? 

The  proprietors  of  Trim  are  Mr. 

Leslie,  resilient  in  county  Monaghan; 
Lord  1 vimlesloivu.  resident  in  France; 
Karl  of  Essex,  England ; Mr.  Morion,  ia 
parish;  Ml*,  Fercivai.  in  Leitrim.  Trnbbly 
l avlor.  who  resides  in  the  neighbourhood ; 

1 !l!  • i l l-'-,  - , tii.-i.n..  i.:- 1.-.,,  ,...i .-i  i .,ni ■ . n..-i 

In  general  the  small  farmers  hold 
under  the  head  landlord ; there  are 
some  exceptions;  the  extent  varies 
from 4 00, late  Irish  plantation  acres, 
*o  three  or  four  acres. 

The  general  extent  of  farms  held 
in  this  parish  is  from  1 up  to  200 
and  300  acres,  a few  of  700 : and  all 
held  from  the  owners  in  fee. 

There  are  two  farms  of  about  300 
acres  each,  four  or  five  of  50,  and 
all  the  rest  of  from  1 to  20  acres ; 
and  are  generally  held  from  the 
head  landlord. 

There  are  some  farms  of  more  than 
300  or  400  acres,  but  the  majority 
are  of  less  than  30. 

Very  few  labourers  have  been  em- 
ployed in  this  way  ; they  are  paid 
n proymions  at  shamefully  high 
Pnces,  in  general  furnished  by  the 
“ung  overseer. 

By  referring  to  the  accounting  af- 
fidavits and  supervisors’  accounts 
lodged  with  the  grand  jury,  you 
can  easily  ascertain  the  number  of 
labourers  employed  on  the  public 
roads,  not.  only  in  ray  parishes,  but 
throughout  the  country;  they  are 
generally  paid  by  getting  oatmeal  or 
potatoes  “ on  tide.” 

About.  30  at  10</.  a day,  and  paid  | 
by  meal  at  about  2s.  per  cwt.  over  1 
the  current  price. 

1 P P P 2 
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Dunshaug'hlin  and  Rathregar 
Pop.  2,265. 


Rev.  G.  L.  Irvine. 


Pop.  2S2. 


Rev.  John  James. 


From  £6  to  £S. 


1,793a.  2r.,  Irish  plantation  ir- 


on or  woodland ; neither 
bog ; all  arable  and  pas- 


The  con  acre  crop  is  on  an 
age  sufficiently  remunerating. 


Union  of  Ratoath  . Pop.  3,03' 


Rev.  Robert  Tot 


s Boyle* 


i,  Killeen,  and  Dunsanv 
Pop.  1,520. 


Rev.  W.  II.  Irvine. 


ng  this  question  I can-  Tara  contains  1,045*.  3n.  35}r. 
iot  observe  the  order  required,  the  Killeen  1,835,  Dunsany555  planta- 

ierson  who  made  out  the  population  tion  acres. 

returns  being  absent  from  the  country ; the  returns  1 send  are  taken 
from  the  applotment  of  the  commissioners  for  composition  of  tithes,— 
Ratoath,  5,010*.  In.  In.,  plantation;  Creekstown,  806*.  In.  37r.; 
Cookstown,  1,202*.  2«.  37i\,  statute;  Killyland,  710a.3r.30p.;  Doua- 
more,  3,296*.  On.  34i>. ; Greenogue,  1,472*.  2u.  33i>. 


is  but  little  i 


It  does  to  a great  degree. 


From  £4  to  £9  per  at 


I believe  so ; 1 do  not  believe 
cessive  rents  are  given  for  any  ce 
or  consideration. 


ie  resident;  the  others  reside  in  There  is  but  one  resident  landed 
different  parts  of  Ireland.  proprietor  in  the  parish ; some  of  the 

absentee  proprietors  are  resident  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland,  some  not. 


The  farms  vary  from  about  50  to 
200  acres,  and  are  generally  held 
from  the  head  landlord. 


Cannot  say  the  number;  are  ge- 
nerally paid  by  advancing  them 
meal  and  money. 


The  extent  of  the  farms  varies 
from  about  50  to  350  acres,  and  are 
generally  held  from  the  head  land- 


: four ; they  are  paid  i 


None  that  I know  of,  except  those 
who  sailed  from  the  hulk  at  Kings- 
ton : they  were  not  numerous, 
.bout  eight,  and  the  most  of  them 
n the  last  year. 


Van  Diemen’s  Land,  I belie’ 


None : I suppose  there  may  lie 
about  200  acres ; wood  about  3,800  ■ 
no  waste  or  bog. 


From  £1  10s.  to  £2  10s.  per 


It  does  in  many  instances. 


l acres  taken  for  a crop  of  corn 
rate  from  £3  to  £5  ; if  for  potatoes 
on  grass  land,  manured  ground, 
from  £6  to  £8  per  acre. 


It  is.  I believe  not. 


One  family  only ; one  a shoemaker 
and  family,  and  his  brother,  a )a- 


None,  that  I know  of,  but  from 
their  relations  and  myself. 


Almost  resident,  or  residing  in  the 
county  of  Meath,  except  one,  who 
resides  in  England. 


From  20  to  300  acres,  but  very 
few  under  50  acres,  and  very  few 
above  200  acres;  about  half  the 
land  is  held  from  middle-men,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne's  estate,  which  is  very 


I have  inquired,  and 
about  from  20  to  30  n 
ployed  in  this  way. 


Farms  differ  greatly  in  extent,  from 
40  to  upwards  of  100  acres,  they 


I cannot  say  exactly,  but  ® 
number  have  been  so  employed  • 
less  than  15  oul-labouren,  as  tm-J 

are  called,  (not  havmg  any  penn 

s5SBSsrtt,sSrt« 

roads,  who  are  many. 


* Note. — I do  not  pledge  myself  for  the  ci 
giving  them. 


ectncss  of  the  following  answers,  but  have  collected  them  from  persons  whom  I thought  capaWe 
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Trvvitt  and  Kilbrew. 
Pop.  769. 

Dunsany,  Tara,  and  Killeen.  U 
Pop.  1,520. 

nion  of  Skreen,  Rathfigh,  &c. 
Pop.  3,182. 

Ardagh  . . Pop.  2,408. 

Rev.  John  U.  Swaync. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Killeen. 

Rev.  Richard  Radcliff.  j 

Rev.  A.  Stevenson. 

brew-  c 

1,934  Irish  acres,  according  to  the 
locket  of  the  collector  of  public 
ess;  but  generally  supposed  to 
on  tain  more  acres. 

Above  6,000  Irish  acres. 

2,188  statute  acres. 

■^^commou;  all  arable  and  pas- 
£,  except  about  20  acres  bog;  i 
woodland,  perhaps,  50  acres. 

No  common ; of  woodland,  strictly  1 
speaking,  none ; of  ornamental  c 
plantations  there  are  above  100  < 

Irish  acres;  of  arable  about  730  1 

acres;  of  pasturage  and  meadow  : 
1,100 ; no  bog,  and  no  waste. 

Not  any  common ; very  little  waste 
>r  bog,  and  about  300  Irish  acres  ■ 
>f  woodland,  including  young  plan-  ‘. 
nations:  I cannot  say  how  much 
arable  or  pasture. 

No  public  common ; about  12 
teres  of  woodland,  1,750  arable, 
’00  pasture,  and  69  of  bog. 

"Tr^Tacrc : there  are,  however, 
perhaps  2,000  acres  which  would 
be  well  worth  £'3  3s.  per  acre. 

£1  12s.  6 d.  by  the  Irish  acre. 

Pasture  land  £2,  arable  £3.  j 

£T  10s.  per  acre,  arable  and  pas- 

Frequently  at  £8  per  acre. 

It  does,  for  potatoes  and  oats  ge- 
nerally, and  also  occasionally  for 
meadow. 

It  does. 

No. 

£8  and  £6. 

I-ligliest  £8  per  acre,  lowest  £6  for 
potato  and  oat;  meadow  sometimes 
as  low  as  £4  per  acre,  the  lessor 
paying  the  tithe  on  the  crop ; the 
lessee  tilling  and  sowing  the  ground. 

From  £6  to  £9  per  Irish  acre; 
and  the  highest-priced  land  is  ge- 
nerally the  best  value. 

Very  seldom:  excessive  rents,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 

Not  customary. 

Generally  not  a remunerating 
crop:  excessive  rents  are  given 

sometimes  in  consequence  of  local 
advantages,  and  in  consideration  of 
indulgence  from  the  landlord  when 
the  period  of  payment  comes  round. 

It  is  in  general  a remunerating 
crop. 

To  no  extent. 

To  a very  small  extent ; and  those 
who  lost  their  small  farms  are,  at 
present,  all  more  advantageously 
employed. 

It  has  not  taken  place  to  any  ex- 
tent ; on  the  contrary,  some  farms 
have  lately  been  subdivided. 

From  15  to  20. 

Two,  or,  at  most,  three  families : 
about  three  years  ago  they  were  in 
rather  comfortable  circumstances, 
holding  a small  quantity  of  land. 

Perhaps  100  persons,  chiefly  of 
the  labouring  class. 

None. 

To  America. 

America. 

North  America. 

Not  any. 

They  have  not  received  any  as- 
sistance. 

No  assistance. 

Mostly  absentees ; some  in  Eng- 
land, some  in  Ireland. 

Resident,  with  the  exception  of 
Lord  Ludlow,  who  resides  in  Eng- 
land. 

Some  of  the  landed  proprietors 
are  resident;  others  reside  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  some  few  in 
England. 

Meath,  Colonel  White  and  Mr. 
Adams,  county  of  Cavan,  absen- 
tees, and  R.  G.  Kellett,  Esq.,  of 
Barley  Hill,  resident,  are  the  only 
landed  proprietors  in  the  parish. 

From  50  to  500  acres,  held  by  the 
tenant. 

7 From  5 to  200  acres,  generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

they  are. 

About  40,  at  Is.  per  diem. 

20  labourers,  occasionally  em- 
ployed, paid  partly  in  cash,  ant 
partly  in  provisions. 

1 

some  in  money,  and  others  work- 
ing in  their  rent. 
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Slane  (including;  Town). 
Pop.  2,516. 

Starkallen,  Gernonstoivn,  and 
Duntnoe  . . Pop.  1,874. 

Ballyadams  . . Pop.  2,165. 

Ballyadams  . . Pop.  2,165. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Disney. 

Rev.  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Capt.  E.  H.  Pope,  3.  p. 

Rev.  M.  Hart,  p.  p.  ~~~ 

There  are  2,9G4  acres,  plantation 
measure. 

There  are  in  the  parish  of  Stark- 
allen 1,158  a.  In.  8 e.  plantation 
acres ; in  Gernonstown  there  arc 
1,477  a.  3 a.  24  i>. : and  in  Dumnoe 

4,100  acres  Irish  plantation  mea- 

j About  12,211  acres  Irish  planta- 
l non  measure. 

561a.;  total,  3,107  a.  On.  32p.,  according  to  the  applotment  under  the  composition  for  tithes.  Thi 
documents  containing  the  division  referred  to  in  the  query  I have  not  been  able  to  procure : I have 
therefore,  stated  the  number  of  acres  according  to  the  applotment  under  the  composition  for  tithes  in 
order  to  assist  as  far  as  I can,  and,  if  possible,  throw  any  lighten  the  subject. 

There  is  no  public  common,  waste, 
or  bog  in  the  parish;  the  land  is 
fit  for  tillage  or  pasture  in  all  parts, 
though  iu  many  places  very  indif- 

No  public  common;  about  50 
acres  of  woodland ; no  waste ; no 
bog. 

About  30  acres  of  wood ; 260  bog ; 
remainder  arable  land. 

There  is  no  public  common  : 

Arable  land  • . . . 3 <107 

• • • 7,854  ' 
ood  do.  ....  30 

Total  12j2lF 

The  average  rent  of  land  in  this 
parish  is  from  £1  10s.  to  £2  per 

From  £1  12s.  6d.  to  £1  15s.  per 
Irish  plantation  acre. 

On  an  average  £1  2s.  per  Irish 

£lh5esapera^ent  °f  oach  “ “touT 

The  con  acre  system  does  not  pre- 
vail generally,  and,  where  it  does, 
not  among  the  lowest  orders. 

Always  for  potato  ground  and  mea- 
dow, frequently  for  corn. 

Very  much. 

It  does  to  a considerable  extent. 

The  highest  rent  is  about  £7  per 
acre;  the  lowest  about  £3  10s.  or 
£4. 

From  £4  to  £8. 

From  £2  to  £10;  the  low  rent  for 
oats,  the  high  for  dunged  ground  for 
potatoes. 

l'rom£G  to  £10  for  potato  land, 
and  from  £3  to  £5  for  oat  land. 

The  con  acre  crop  is  in  general  a 
remunerating  crop;  some  persons, 
from  an  anxiety  to  get  land,  will 
give  more  than  the  value  for  con 

Seldom  a remunerating  crop,  ex- 
cept potato  ground;  and  no  con- 
sideration but  the  value. 

Not  a remunerating  crop  for  the 
last  three  years,  provisions  being  ; 
very  low. 

The  crop  is  not  remunerating ; 
there  are  excessive  rents  given  by 
the  poor  through  necessity. 

There  has  not  been  any  thing  of  the 
kind  done  in  this  parish. 

No  instance  under  this  head  has 

I do  not  know  of  any  iu  this  parish. 

I never  knew  of  one  case  to  occur 
these  seventeen  years,  during  my 
residence  in  this  parish. 

About  CO  or  70,  principally  la- 
bourers. 

Five  persons  only  within  my  know- 
ledge have  emigrated. 

None. 

About  200  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, emigrated  within  the  last  three 
years  ; they  were  of  the  lowest 
class  of  persons. 

Almost  exclusively  to  America. 

Three  went  to  Upper  Canada,  and 
two  to  New  York,  United  States  of 
America. 

— 

North  America. 

They  have  not  received  any  paro- 
chial aid. 

None. 

About  three-fourths  got  a free  pas- 

The  principal  landed  proprietor  is 
the  Marquis  Conyngham,  who  re- 
sides in  England. 

The  landed  proprietors  all  absen- 
tee ; one  residing  in  the  neighbour- 

Generally  resident  in  the  county. 

There  are  seven  landed  proprietors ; 
four  resident  in  Ireland,  and  three 
in  England. 

The  average  extent  is  about  20 
acres ; they  are  principally  held 
under  middle-men. 

Generally  large,  and  arc  held  un- 
der the  head  landlord,  with  one  ex- 
ception. 

From  1 to  100  acres. 

From  10  to  100  acres,  and  the 
greater  part  from  the  head  landlord. 

1 cannot  tell  what  number  of  la- 
bourers have  been  employed  on  the 
roads,  but  the  mode  of  payment 
consists  in  orders  on  shopkeepers  or 
mealmon,  who  charge  the  labourers 
interest  on  the  goods  of  10  percent. 

Very  few  labourers  are  employed 
under  this  head ; they  arc  generally 
paid  in  provisions,  at  an"  exorbi- 

From  30  to  40,  and  paid  in  cash  at 
10(7.  per  day,  and  only  employed 
occasionally. 

About  20,  at  the  rate  of  10rf.  per 
day' ; paid  in  cash. 
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Rathasbeck  . • T°P-  3,556. 

Ballyadams  and  Slieumargy. 
Pop. 

Abbeyleix  . . Pop.  5,990. 

Abbeyleix  . . Pop.  5,990. 

Rev.  William  Pasley. 

M.  Singleton,  Esq. 
Chief  Magistrate  of  Police. 

Viscount  De  Vesci. 

Rev.  Arthur  Newcombe. 

5” 070  acres  plantation,  according 
to  the  Tithe  Commission. 

About  5,936  Irish  acres. 

I do  not  exactly  know  the  number 
of  acres  according  to  the  enumera- 
tors under  the  Population  Returns, 
but  according  to  the  parish  books 
they  amount  to  5, 9361rish  plantation 
acres,  which  I believe  to  be  a very 
accurate  return. 

No  common ; about  1,700  arable ; 
72  road;  the  remainder  waste, 
tog,  mountain,  with  a small  por- 
tion of  good  pasture. 

About  400  acres  of  hog,  and  300 
of  woodland. 

There  is  no  common ; about  400 
acres  of  bog  and  waste  land,  not 
included  in  the  return  No.  23. 

Arable  £1  15s. ; pasture  £1  10s. 

From  £1  to  £2  per  acre. 

The  rent  varies  greatly  according 
to  circumstances. 

About  £1  5s. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

It  is  general,  and  is  called  quarter 
ground. 

It  does,  and  there  is  a very  general 
demand  for  it,  owing  as  I believe  to 
the  great  population. 

From  £6  to  £8. 

From  £7  to  £12. 

(From  £8  to  £10.— Mr.  G.*) 

£8  per  acre  for  potato  ground  is, 
perhaps,  the  lowest ; £10  the  high- 

Very  often  it  is  not ; it  is  resorted 
to  of  necessity  by  those  who  have 
no  lands,  and,  there  being  no  manu- 
facture from  which  the  poor  could 
derive  means  of  subsistence,  they 
are  obliged  to  give  whatever  rent  is 
demanded. 

Generally  remunerating:  in  many 
instances  excessive  rent  is  given 
from  scarceness  of  such  land  and 
the  payment  in  labour. 

If  it  was  not  a remunerating  crop 
the  land  would  not  he  taken : I 
know  of  no  other  consideration  ex- 
cept the  value. 

I am  rather  disposed  to  think  that 
excessive  rents  are  given  for  con 
-acre  ground,  considering  the  aver- 
age price  of  potatoes  during  the 
last  three  years. 

There  have  been  several  instances 
which  the  tenants  were  compelled  to 
betake  themselves  to  the  mountains 
and  bogs  for  the  sake  of  firing,  and 
very  many  to  begging  on  the  roads. 

Not  many  cases  have  occurred ; the 
tenant  generally  is  forgiven  arrears 
of  rent,  and  receives  a little  money 
and  the  timber  of  his  house. 

the  Subletting  Act;  1 consider  that  this 
them  to  spread  into  less  populous^  distrv 

I gave  money  to  several  tenants  in 

ns 'they  would  not  get  a settlement  clsewlie 
ct  lias  the  effect  of  confining  the  people  in  pla 
els ; the  clearing  farms  is  the  great  evil  of  Ir. 
erica,  or  to  drive  them  into  the  towns  to  peris! 
tied,  was  it  obliged  by  the  poor  laws  to  find  lie 

It  has  not  taken  place ; the  land  is 

very  generally  subdivided  intosmallfarms. 
to  allow  the  occupying  tenants  to  remain. 

ice  s°  U readv^UHi  *c  row  ded  "a  n < l*  lioudlowing 
■laud  : it  is  cruel  to  send  whole  families, 

luses'an'd  subsistOTce* for'theml  “ 

Not  known  ; about  12  Protestants 
left  during  the  last  two  years. 

Many  persons  have  emigrated  in 
consequence  of  being  concerned  in 
the  disturbances. 

1 assisted  several  persons  in  going 
to  Canada,  but  have  not  received 
any  satisfactory  account  respecting 
them : in  their  letters  to  their 
friends  they  complain  greatly  of 

I have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
their  number,  hut  several  respect- 
able Protestant  families  have  emi- 
grated during  the  last  three  years. 

America. 

America. 

To  Upper  Canada. 

None. 

They  have  in  several  instances  re- 
ceived assistance  from  the  Lord  de 
Vesci. 

^Absentee,  and  not  residing  in  Ire- 

Some  are  resident,  hut  very  many 
absentees,  who  reside  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  much  to  the  injury 
of  the  district  and  its  tranquillity. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  parish  be- 
longs to  me;  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen  have  small  pro- 

They  are  resident ; at  least  the 
principal  proprietor  is  resident. 

It  appears  from  the  Tithe  Compo- 
sition hook  that  there  aro  in  the 
parish  320  forms  not  exceeding  10 
acres,  8S  from  10  to  20  acres,  53 
horn  20  to  50,  and  S from  50  to 
‘00  Not  generally  held  from  the 
head  landlord. 

From  20  to  50  acres;  generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord,  i 

A large  .'portion  of  it  occupied  by 
gentlemen  and  respectable  formers, 
and  a part  is  held  under  old  leases, 
and  sublet. 

Tlie  proprietor  of  the  soil  has  his 
land  let  in  small  farms  generally, 
hut  the  farms  to  a great  extent  are 
small,  and  are,  generally,  not  held 
by  the  tenant  in  occupation  from 
the  head  landlord,  but  from  persons 
holding  land  under  him. 

Not  known:  they  are  paid  from 
10d.  to  Is.  per  day,  without  diet. 

Great  numbers  have  been  employed 
at  11M.  per  day. 

* The  answers  included  in  a parenthesis,  with  "Mr,  G.”  affixed,  were  given  me  by  an  intelligent  farmer.  Some  queries  I could  not  answer. — De  Fesci. 
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Abbeyleix  and  Ballyroan. 
Pop.  9,534. 

Ballyroan  . . Pop.  3,544. 

Clonenagh  . . Pop.  18,136. 

Clonenagh  and  Clonakeen. 
Pop.  18,136. 

Rev.  Michael  Kehoe,  p.  p. 

William  W.  Grey , Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  M.  P.  Malone,  p.p. 

Rev.  John  William  Small. 

11,200  acres  plantation;  Abbey- 
leix 6,200,  Ballyroan  0,000. 

5,367  a.  3 a.  14  p..  Irish  plantation 
of  uureclaimed  bog,  and  turf  bog. 

About  6,000  acres,  plant  atioumea- 

Following  the  “division”  named 
in  this  query,  I cannot  tell  the  num- 
ber of  acres,  but  under  the  Tithe 
Composition  Act  there  are  21,000 
acres  which  pay  tithe,  and  about 
3,500  which  pay  no  tithe. 

There  is  no  public  common ; there 
are  500  acres  of  woodland;  3,500 
acres  of  arable  land;  5,200  acres  of 
pasture ; bog  1,000 acres;  and  1,000 
acres  of  mountain. 

Public  common,  none;  woodland, 
none ; arable,  about  1,341 ; pasture, 
about  4,026  a.  3 a.  14  e.,  all  planta- 
tion acres ; waste  and  bog,  several 
hundred  acres. 

No  public  common  or  woodland  ; 
about  5,000  acres  of  arable  and  pas- 
ture, and  about  1,000  acres  of  im- 
provable bog.  , 

I cannot  answer  this  query,  except 
so  lar  as  to  say  that  there  is  a vast 
quantity  of  bog,  which  is  extremely 
valuable,  as  supplying  the  inhabit- 
ants with  turf  for  fuel;  there  is 
I believe,  very  little  woodland  or 

Arable  and  pasture  lands  average 
at  £1  5s.  per  acre. 

Arable  land  averages  from  £1  10s.  , 
to  £3  per  Irish  plantation  acre;  : 
pasture  from  15s.  to  £1  10s. 

£1  5s.  per  acre. 

I do  not  know  certainly,  hut  be- 
lieve that  the  average  rent  of  best 
arable  land  varies  from  £1  10*.  to 
£1  15s.  per  acre;  pasture  is  some- 
what lower. 

The  potato  con  acre  prevails. 

As  much  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
available  for  that  purpose. 

Very  partially ; scarcely  any. 

It  does. 

From  £8  to  £10  per  acre. 

On  an  average  from  £6  to  £8 ; in 
some  places, where  the  land  is  highly 
manured,  they  charge  £10  per  Irish 

The  highest  £10,  and  lowest  £8. 

The  highest  £10,  and  the  lowest 
£8  per  acre. 

It  is  generally  a remunerating 
crop : in  some  instances  the  la- 
bourer takes  the  eon  acre  at  a high 
rent,  to  secure  provisions  for  himself 
and  family,  calculating  on  the  pay- 
ment by  labour,  when  otherwise  he 
would  be  unemployed. 

For  the  last  few  years  it  has  been 
a remunerating  crop : this  year  not 
so  good : in  no  instance  has  it  come 
under  my  knowledge  that  excessive 
rent  has  been  given,  as  it  is  princi- 
pally a money' dealing,  or  for  labour. 

For  some  years  back  rarely  re- 
munerating: they  are  often  given 
in  consideration  of  obtaining  em- 
ployment. 

It  is  on  an  average  a fair  crop: 
the  latter  part  of  this  query  I can- 

This  system  has  not  prevailed  to 
any  considerable  extent  in  this 
parish ; but  many  persons  dis- 
possessed in  the  neighbouring  pa- 
rishes have  come  and  settled  as 
paupers  in  this  parish. 

There  have  not  been  many  dispos- 
sessed in  that  way  here  ; what  have 
been,  easily  obtained  house  and 
garden  elsewhere. 

This  system  does  not  prevail  in 
this  parish. 

Such  a system  has  not  been  gene- 
rally adopted  in  this  parish. 

From  20  to  30 ; they  were  princi- 
pally labourers,  and  the  sons  of 
-small  farmers. 

Several  families  have,  within  that 
period,  emigrated  ; generally  of  the 
middling  class,  few  tradesmen,  and 

About  15  persons  of  industrious 
habits,  possessed  of  little  or  no 
means. 

The  number  him  been  considerable, 
consisting  chiefly  of  personsof  good 
character  and  some  means. 

To  the  northern  parts  of  America. 

In  general  to  Canada;  a few  to 
the  United  States. 

To  America. 

To  the  Canadas,  or  the  United 
States. 

Many  of  those  who  went  from  the 
parish  of  Abbeyleix,  their  passage 
was  paid  by  Lord  De  V esci,  who 
generally  allowed  them  some  money 
to  support  themselves,  on  their  arriv 
into  employment;  the  others  went  ai 

They  received  no  kind  of  assist- 
ance whatsoever,  from  landlords  or 
any  other  persons. 

al  there,  until  they  got 

None  whatever. 

None,  that  I am  aware  of,  except 
pensioners  who  received  commuta- 

The  landed  proprietors  are  ab- 
sentee and  resident : they  are  V is- 
count  De  Vesci,  he  resides  in  the 
parish;  the  Earl  of  Portarlington, 
Earl  of  Norbury,  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Preston;  they  are  absentees,  but 
reside  in  other  parts  of  I reland. 

Earl  of  Portarlington,  Earl  Nor- 
bury,  and  the  Rev.  Dean  Preston, 
all  reside  occasionally  in  Ireland, 
but  not  in  this  parish. 

All  absentee,  except  Sir  C.  H. 
Coote,  who  resides  a few  months 
in  the  year  in  this  neighbourhood ; 
two  or  three  others  in  distant  parts 
of  Ireland. 

Generally  resident  in  the  parish, 
and  those  who  are  not  reside  for 
the  most  part  in  Ireland. 

30  acres  is  the  average : they  are 
generally  held  from  the  proprietor 
m the  parish  of  Abbeyleix ; in  the 
parish  of  Ballyroan  they  are  held 
under  middle  landlords. 

From  1 0 acres  progressively  to  100: 
in  many  cases  they  are  held  direct 
from  the  head  landlord ; in  some 
instances  they  are  reset  by  the  per- 
son possessing  a lease  of  lives  to 
occupying  tenants. 

From  10  to  15  acres;  generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

The  farms  are  generally  of  mode- 
rate extent : there  are  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  the  occupants  do 
not  hold  immediately  from  the  head 
landlord,  but  from  a class  denomi- 
nated “middle-men ;”  I might, in- 
deed, add,  that  this  is  generally  the 

From  25  to  30 ; they  are  gene- 
rally paid  in  cash. 

About  1,000  at  10rf.  per  day,  with- 
out diet ; in  some  cases,  on  the 
county  road,  they  receive  Is.  per 
day  in  summer. 

About  20 ; paid  partly  in  cash, 
and  partly  value. 

I cannot  say. 

1 
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Clonenagh  . . Pop.  18,136. 

Part  of  Clonenagh. 
Pop. . 

Part  of  Clonenagh. 
Pop. . 

Clonenagh  . . Pop.  5,344. 

Henry  Brereton,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Peter  Lalor,  p.p. 

Rev.  Matthew  Fanning,  p.p. 

Rev.  Charles  Doyle,  p.p. 

j jun  informed  l)y  the  high  consta- 
ble that  the  parish  contains  about 
21,600  Irish  plantation  acres. 

The  number  of  acres  in  this  parish 
is,  accordingto  the  best  information 
I can  obtain,  12,240  Irish  planta-  i 
tion  acres : I have  not,  I believe,  j 
followed  the  division  taken  by  tbe  | 
enumerators,  I following  the  bounds  ] 
of  the  Catholic  parish,  and  they  the 
bounds  of  the  parish  of  the  law-estab 

About  10,000  acres, 
lished  Church. 

The  parish  contains,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  ascertain,  9,603  acres,  planta- 
tion measure. 

As  well  as  I have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  there  are  in  this  parish 
C 000  or  8,000  plantation  acres  of 
bog,  and  3,000  or  4,000  acres  under 

mountain  wood  and  waste  land  ; re- 
mainder almost  equally  divided  be- 
tween arable  and  pasture  land,  the 
latter  having  the  preponderance. 

There  is  no  public  common  ; there 
are  about  200  acres  of  woodland, 
9,040  arable  and  pasture,  and  3,000 
acres  of  waste  and  bog:  the  waste 
and  bog  easily  reclaimed,  and  ca- 
pable of  great  production.* 

No  public  common;  no  waste  land ; 
about  150  acres  of  woodland,  in- 
cluding plantations : of  the  10,000  , 
acres,  about  two-thirds  are  pasture ; j 
the  remainder  arable  land:  of  bog  1 
about  3,000  acres. 

There  is  no  public  common  in  the 
s mal  1 ' f i l r m s Sa d j o b i i ng* 'i  tVe  t e Tin  c d so'  for 

which  some  consideration  is  given  to  the 
landowners:  the  onlv  plantations  or  wood- 
land arc  those  on  Sif  Charles  Coolers  de- 
mesne, say  about  200  acres:  the  parish 
contains  7,379  acres  of  arable  and  pasture. 
2.024  liog^and  mountain.^  and  200  of  wood- 

About  £1  5s.  per  plantation  acre. 

The  average  rent  about  £1  10s., 
late  currency,  or  £1  7s.  8| cl.,  Bri- 
tish, per  Irish  statute  acre. 

Average  rent  £1  8s.  per  acre. 

There  is  a considerable  difficulty- 
in  striking  an  average  rent : on 
some  estates  the  average  to  the 
immediate  tenants  would  not  exceed 
14s.  per  acre;  on  other  estates  the 
occupying  tenants  pay  as  high  as  40s. 
per  acre  for  arable  and  pasture. 

It  does  not. 

Potato  land  is  set  in  this  parish, 
but  not  in  great  quantities ; land  for 

It  does  prevail  a good  deal,  parti- 
cularly for  potato  land. 

It  does  to  a considerable  extent. 

The  highest  I heard  of  is  £12,  and 
the  lowest  £8,  solely  for  potatoes. 

From  £8  to  £12  an  acre  is  paid 
for  potato  land;  £10  the  average. 

From  £10  to  £8  per  acre. 

From  £8  to  £12  per  acre,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  land  and  quan- 
tity of  manure. 

They  are  not  very  frequently  a 
remunerating  crop;  and  excessive 
rents  have  been  given  from  other 
motives  than  actual  value,  such  as 
the  hope  of  paying  for  them  with 
labour,  or  getting  credit. 

Sowing  potato  land  as  con  acre  is 
very  often  beneficial;  they  are  never 
sown  from  any  other  consideration 
than  that  of  value,  and  the  persons 
sowing  have  no  land,  and,  dear  as  it 
is,  they  find  it  cheaper  to  sow  than 
to  buy  the  potatoes. 

In  cheap  years  it  is  seldom  a re- 
munerating crop : excessive  rents 
are  frequently  offered  when  labour 
is  taken  for  payment,  or  good  time 

It  has  not  been  remunerating  for 
the  last  three  years : I have  reason 
to  believe  that  excessive  rents  have 
been  promised  in  the  expectation 
of  procuring  labour  from  the  person 
letting,  which  otherwise  could  not 
be  secured. 

Very  little  in  this  parish ; where 
it  has  occurred  the  dispossessed  all 
went  to  the  neighbouring  towns. 

There  has  been  some  of  the  sys- 
tem of  throwing  small  farms  into  large 
ones  carried  on  here,  but  not  to  the  extent 
it  lias  been  in  other  places.  In  conse- 
ijuence  of  the  fall  in  agricultural  produce, 

Ming  1 "all  they  had;  Umse^and  thosewho 

To  a great  extent  within  the  last 
seven  years  ; the  persons  who  have 
been  turned  out  have  mostly  gone 
into  the  neighbouring  towns,  where 
wretchedly;  some  also  have  left  the  c 

It  has  not  taken  place  here.:  the. 
land  is  not  suited  for  large  farms. 

, 1 understand,  they  live  very 
ountry,  and  gone  to  America. 

were  pul  out  lor  tlie  purpose  or  enlarging  farms,  have,  many  of  them,  died  fr 
America,  and  the  remainder  are  pining  away  in  the  surrounding  towns. 

om  poverty  and  a broken  heart;  some  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  to 

From  10  to  15  families  each  year, 
principally  persons  of  small  capital, 
industrious  tradesmen,  and  farmers. 

Many  have  left  this  parish  during 
the  last  three  years. 

About  50  persons  of  both  sexes, 
chiefly  able-bodied  labourers  ; some 
young  persons  and  families  have 
been  sent  for  by  their  friends  abroad. 

For  the  past  three  years  not  more 
than  from  20  to  30  persons  have  an- 
nually emigrated ; at  a former  period 
a much  larger  number,  in  one  year 
heir  parents  at  home  distressed  from, 
of  their  assistance. 

150  persons,  all  young,  active,  and  industrious,  leaving 
providing  means  for  them  to  emigrate,  and  from  the  loss 

To  the  United  States  and  British 
settlements  in  America. 

Where  they  have  all  gone  I do 
not  know ; many,  I am  sure,  went 

To  the  United  States  and  the  Ca- 

North  America. 

None  whatever. 

They  have  received  no  assistance 
that  I know  of. 

None  that  I am  aware  of. 

None. 

All  absentees,  with  the  exception 
Ot  Sir  Charles  H.  Cootc,Bart.,  who 
resides  in  the  parish  a few  months 
iu  each  year:  a few  of  the  others 
reside  m distant  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  proprietors  are  all  resident 
in  Ireland,  with  one  exception 
(Mr.  Trench,  who  lives  in  England) ; 
none  reside  in  this  parish. 

None  of  the  landed  proprietors  re- 
side in  the  parish ; they  all  reside 
in  some  part  of  Ireland,  with  one 
exception. 

All  the  landed  proprietors  are  ab- 
sentee, except  Sir  Charles  Coote  ; 
Mr.  Waller  and  Mr.  Evans  reside  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  Lord 
Maryborough  and  Sir  Henry  Par- 
nell in  England. 

Generally  from  10  to  30  acres,  but 
ere  are  a few  holding  from  60  to 
1 0U  acres : with  very  few  exceptions, 

W ^ k0l<1  from  the  llua<1 

The  farms  in  my  parish  are  from 
200  to  5 acres ; they  average  about 
20  acres : they  are  generally  held 
from  the  owner  of  the  fee,  but  there 
are  some  exceptions. 

Farms  in  this  parish  vary  from  1 00 
to  7 acres ; the  general  extent  about 
20  acres : they  are  latterly  held 
from  flic  head  landlords,  according 
as  the  old  leases  expire. 

a disposition  exists,  latterly,  in 
prices  to  the  occupying  tenant 

From  5 to  150  acres:  the  greater 
number  of  farms  are  held  from  mid- 
dle-men ; some  of  the  sub-tenants, 
as  well  as  the  immediate  tenants, 
hold  old  takes  at  low  rents,  and 
some  of  both  classes  at  rack-rents  : 
a few  of  the  landowners,  to  let  at  fair 
s as  leases  fall  in. 

un  an  average  about  50;  paid 
partly  m cash,  partly  iu  value  and 
potato  land. 

two-thirds  of  which  went  in 
roads : the  hire  men  get  at  ro 
l)al,t  some  times  in  money,  an 

Very  few  employed  on  the  roads 
in  this  parish ; not  more  expended 
on  them  in  the  last  year  than  £50, 
horse  labour ; we  have  few  and  bad 
ads  is  1 0 cl.  per  day,  which  they  are 
d sometimes  by  provisions. 

Very  few  the  last  year,  not  above 
20,  and  they  not  of  the  poorest  class, 
but  small  farmers,  who  with  their 
own  horses  and  men  performed  the 
work. 

The  roads  are  generally  repaired 
by  contractors  with  the  grand  jury, 
who  employ  their  families  and  a. 
few  men  occasionally  thereon. 

Wj  tlZl  ; • pM  ' 15  F"Too ''  1 
ifoo  i c iss  1 

‘“PPort'them  without  Utaurfngf^oBtos, 

Lord  Miltown  . . 1,1%  £1  0 Ifl' 

Mr.  Evans,  M.P..  1,130  1 3 100 

SirW.D.llorrowes  545  1 15  15 

; bog  und  waste,  3,000  acres— total  in  Bailee 

Rev.  Mr.  Preston  .^So"’  £1 ?0  F°‘5o“‘ 
Mr.  Higgles  ...  355  1 6 30 

Hon.  Judge  Moore.  300  1 0 10 

n parish,  19,240  acres.  547  families  who  ha 

Mr.  Trench.  . . . 210'  JT'b  '“g""" 

mtStpir.}  “•  >.*  « 
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Dysart  Galen.  Pop.  4,014. 

B orris  (incl  ud  i ng  Maryborough) . 
Pop.  5,300. 

B orris,  Straboe,  &c. 
Pop.  about  9,000. 

Coolbanagher.  Pop.  7,456, 

Rev.  James  Delany , p.  p. 

A.  M.  Mosse,  Esq. 

Rev.  Nicholas  O'  Connor,  p.  p. 

Edward  Wilmot,  Esq.  j,  p. 

6,526a.  Ik.  2Sp.,  Irish  plantation 
measure,  exclusive  of  bog,  accord- 
ing to  commissioners’  books  under 
the  Tithe  Composition  Act. 

13,900  plantation  acres. 

About  11,000  acres,  plantation. 

No  public  common ; 12  acres  wood- 
land ; the  arable  bears  no  proportion 
to  the  pasturage,  owing  to  the  vast 
tracts  of  mountain  and  lowland 
which:  constitute  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  parish.  It  may  be  class- 
ed as  follows,  viz.:  arable  1,500  • 
acres,  grass  2,700,  mountain  2,314,  u 

The  common  called  the  Great 
Heath  of  Maryborough  is  partly  in 
the  parish  of  Straboe,  union  of  Ma- 
ryborough; the  green  of  Marybo- 
rough, containing  nearly  200  acres, 
was  always  a commonage  until  180c 

'oodland  12,  bog  216; — total  6,742. 

Common  about  a mile  square ; 
woodland  670  acres  ; bog  land  850  ; 
arable  and  pasture  12,460  ; and  six  j 
hills  reclaimable. 

1,  when  the  members  of  the  corpora-  ■ 
tion  divided  it  among  themselves,  no' 
the  town. 

Common  from  70  to  80  acres' 

SSvSIiSSS 

I ,‘Sl 

t paying  any  rent . for  tlio  benefit  of 

Farms  are  rarely  rented  or  valued 
according  to  the  respective  quantity 
of  tillage  or  pasturage  they  contain ; 
the  average  rent  of  land  in  the 
parish  is  from  £1  10s.  to  £1  15s. 

The  average  of  the  union  of  Ma- 
ryborough is  about  £1  5s.  per  acre. 

£1  5s.  per  acre  both,  under  the 
head  landlord;  under  middle-men 
from  £1  10s.  to  £2  per  acre. 

Arable  about  £T  5s;  per  acre,  pas- 
ture about  15s.  on  an  average. 

To  a great  extent. 

No,  except  quarter  ground  for  po- 
tatoes. 

To  a considerable  extent. 

To  a considerable  extent. 

Highest  rent  £10  10s.,  lowest  £8 
per  acre. 

Dunged  ground  £10  per  acre,  ma- 
nured ground  £8  per  acre. 

Ftom  £8  to  £12. 

and  wheat  con  acre,  from  £1 

For  potato  con  acre  sometimes, 
though  very  seldom,  as  high  as  £ 1 2 
per  acre  down  to  £6,  perhaps,  on  an 
average,  about  £8  10s. ; for  barley 
5 1 0s.  to  £4  ; for  oats  from  £5  to  £2. 

The  con  acre  system  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  the  necessities  of  the  poor;  H is 

It  pays  fairly  where  properly  at- 
tended to. 

It  is  seldom  a remunerating  crop  ; 
however,  they  prefer  that  to  buy- 
ing in  the  market ; until  lately  they 
got  time  to  pay  it. 

Compared  with  agricultural  profits, 

pared  with  murket'purchase,  decidedly  re- 
numerating,  because  the  tenter  employs 
his  family  on  the  con  acre,  thereby  savin; 

thc^  renter  is  considered  to  gain  the  straw 

procuring  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  such  circumstances  the  solution  of  the  query  is 
obvious  viz  , that  thev  will  promise,  and  actually  pay,  more  than  the  real  value  of  the 
produce  because  the  period  of  payment  is  remote,  and,  in  the  interim,  they  hope  (o  meet 
the  demand  by  their  daily  labour,  or  the  price  of  the  pig . fattened  on  the  refuse  of  the 
con  acre  • hence  tve  never  hear  of  the  poor  man  giving  up  the  con  acre  to  the  landlord,  at 
the  sacrilice  of  his  labour  and  seed  of  the  land,  but  in  cases  of  total  failure  of  the  crop. 

Fortunately  we  have  been  spared 
the  results  of  such'  experiments  in 

this  parish. 

I am  not  aware  of  any: 

About  70  families  within  these 
few  years,  many  of  whom  became 
desperate  Whitefeet. 

To  no  great  extent ; the  only  pro- 
prietor who  has,  I believe,  done  so, 
has  almost  invariably  transplanted 
the  tenant  to  some  other  part  of  his 
estates. 

130  persons  have  left  the  parish 
since  February,  1831 ; of  that  num- 
ber 49  left  this  present  year,  mostly 
labourers,  tradesmen,  and  young 
women  of  the  middling  classes  ; in  - 
a word,  the  labour  and  enterprise  of  i 

:he  country; 

31 ; 2 carpent  ers,  remainder  indus- 
trious farmers’  sons. 

A good  many,  on  an  average  10  per 

year;  generally  respectable  Protest- 
ant yeomanry. 

America.  i 

— 

To  America., 

America.. 

None  whatever. 

No  assistance. 

Generally  no  assistance;  in  two 
instances  public  assistance  was  ap- 
plied for,  and  received. 

The  chief  landed  proprietors  are 
absentee,  and  reside  in  England, 
viz.,  Earl  Stanhope,  Lord  Ash- 
brook,  Colonels  Fitzgerald  and 
Browne. 

All  absentees,  but  two,  from  the 
union ; all  reside  in  Ireland,  but 

One  resident  landlord  on  a small 
estate  ; all  the  rest,  absentees,  re- 
side in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Coote  absentee,  but  often  res 
Warburton,  Esq.,  absentee, 
dent  proprietors,  &c. 

Lord  Maryborough  absentee,  not 
in  Ireland  ; Lord  Fortarlington  ge- 
nerally absentee,  occasionally  resi- 
dent a short  time;  Sir  Charles 
iides  in  an, adjoining  parish; 
not  in  Irelaud : there  are  some  re 

The  average  extent  may  be  rated 
at  from  20  to  40  acres  ; the  greater 
proportion  is  held  under  the  head 
landlords. 

They  vary  very  much,  from  5 to 
150  acres ; they  are  mostly  from  10 
to  20  acres  : one-third  held  fron 
middle-men,  whose  tenants,  in  gi - 
ral,  are  wretchedly  poor ; the  re- 
mainder under  the  head  landlord. 

Perhaps  1:2  plantation  acres  may 
bo  about  the  average,  and.  about 
half  of  them  held  direct  from  the 
landlord;  the  remaining  hall  under 
middle-men. 

1816 ; of  these  280  were  employed 
breaking  stones  at  2 \d.  and  id.  the 
load:  they  are  usually  paid  in  pro- 
visions or  clothing  furnished  by  the 
overseer,  or  on  bis  order.  In  this 

About  32  for  throe  mouths  of  the 
year  ; those  employed  on  the  turn- 
pike road,  in  money;  others  by 
orders  on  shopkeepers,  or  hucksters, 
for  clothes,  or  provisions,  or  money. 

the  county  pays  in  money;  though 
whether  it  always  reaches  tne  * 
tual  labourer  in  that  form  is  doubt- 
ful.tome. 

anv  of  the  money  presented  by  the  grand  jury;  he  merely  hands  over 
to  his  landlord  an  account,  vouched  on  oath,  of  its  expenditure,  who  duly 
receives  the  amount  from  the  county  treasurer. 
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Kilb'anagher  . Pop.  7,456. 

Lea(including  part  ofPortarling- 
ton  Town)  . Pop.  7,926. 

Lea(ineludingpartofPortarling 
ton  Town)  . Pop.  7,926. 

Lea(includingpartofPortarling- 
ton  Town)  . Pop.  7,926. 

Rev.  Samuel  Adams. 

Rev.  Henry  Smyth,  j.  p. 

James  Dunne, 'Esq.  3.  p. 

Lieut. -Col.  O’Donoyhue, 
Police  Magistrate. 

17,801  statute  acres. 

7 ,625  plantation  acres. 

1 1,795  plantation  acres,  as  taken 
from  the  books  of  the  collector  of 
barony  cess. 

11,795  plantation  acres. 

80  common;  7 00 woodland  ; 1,219 
statute  acres  of  bog  and  waste ; the 
temaindcrar  able  and  pasture. 

With  the  superficial  measurement 
of  the  parish,  or  the  exact  propor- 
tion of  arable,  pasture,  waste  and 
bog,  I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
to  describe  the  same  accurately. 

No  public  common;  310  acres  of 
woodland  forest;  also  about  200 
acres  of  thiuly  planted  wood,  but 
mowed;  arable,  11,795;  waste  and 
bog,  11,288;  but  this  I conceive 
must  be  a mistake  in  the  collector's 
book ; there  is  not  half  the  quantity. 

No  public  common ; 310  acres 
of  woodland ; 661  of  waste  and 

bog ; 4,135  of  arable,  and  6,689  of 
pasture ; all  plantation  measure. 

A farm  of  about  half  pasture  and 
half  arable  would  average  about 
£1  4s.  per  Irish  acre. 

The  average  rent  of  fair  arable  ' 
land  is  from  £1  to  £1  10s.  the  acre ; 
pasture  from  10s.  to  £1  5s.;  the 
acre,  according  to  the  quality. 

Average  rent  of  arable  and  pasture 
land  from  £1  5s.  to  £1  10s.  per 

For  arable,  about.Cl  lOs.peracre  ; 
for  pasture,  about  £1. 

It  does,  to  a limited  extent. 

It  does,  to  a limited  extent. 

Not  to  any  great  extent. 

Not  to  any  considerable  extent. 

£10  and  £8. 

For  potatoes,  from  £9  to  £10  ; for 
oats,  from  £3  to  £4  the  acre. 

Con  acre  potato  ground  from  £5 
to  £10  an  acre;  for  oats  from  £3 
to  £5. 

Maximum  £10  for  potatoes  ; mi- 
nimum £3  for  corn,  &c. 

It  is  not ; but  it  is  a convenience 
to  a poor  man  who  has  not  a horse 
car  to  bring  provisions  from  market ; 
besides  it  leaves  the  profit  of  the 
labour  with  the  family. 

From  the  anxiety  of  the  people  to 
obtain  con  acre,  I should  say  it  was 
a remunerating  crop  ; a rood  of  po- 

average,  from  20  to  30  barrels,  of  20 
stone  each. 

The  crops  in  general  tolerably 
good,  and  the  rent  proportioned  to  : 
the  produce. 

Certainly  not,  that  I am  aware  ofi 

The  system  alluded  to  has  not  i 
been  carried  to  any  great  extent;  , 
the  dispossessed  tenants  have  been 
provided  by  the  landlords  with 
means  of  going  to  America,  or  trans- 
ferred to  some  smaller  holding. 

Such  a practice  has  gone  on,  on  a 
very  small  scale ; the  dispossessed 
tenants  have  either  got  money,  or 
have  got  tenements  elsewhere  from 
the  dispossessing  landlord. 

Few  instances  have  occurred  of 
throwing  small  farms  into  large 
ones,  except  on  the  estates  of  Lord 
Portarlington,  who  has  provided  for 
those  dispossessed  by  giving  them 
small  farms  elsewhere,  or  by  as- 
sisting them  with  money  and  provisi 

The  instances  are  rare  ; but  where 
such  occur,  the  tenants  are  either 
supported  by  the  dispossessor  giv 
ing  them  ground  in  another  place, 
or  paying  for  their  emigration. 

A few  families,  both  Protestants 
and  Romanists,  have  emigrated. 

Last  year  there  was  a great  ten- 
dency to  emigration,  but  it  has  now 
subsided  in  a gyeat  degree,  from 
the  improved  state  of  the  country ; 
the  emigrants  were  chiefly  small 
farmers  and  tradesmen,  of  the  Prates 

A considerable  number  have  emi- 
grated ; many  Protestants,  in  com- 
fortable circumstances. 

tant  religion. 

I cannot  exactly  state  the  number, 
though  considerable ; those  that 
have  are  of  a respectable  class  of 
Protestants. 

America. 

To  North  America. 

To  the  United  States,  or  the  Ca- 
nadas. 

To  the  United  States  or  the  Ca- 
nadas, but  mostly  to  the  former. 

Some  disorderly  families  have  been 
supplied  by  their  landlord  with  the 
means  of  goingto  America,  in  order 
to  remove  them  off  the  estate. 

They  raised  a little  capital  from 
the  sale  of  their  farms  and  chattels  ; 
I am  not  aware  of  their  receiving 
i assistance  from  any  other  source. 

None,  except  from  private  indi- 
viduals ; I have  known  Lord  Portar- 
lington to  have  paid  the  passage  of 
several  young  men  who  were  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace. 

Lord  Portarlington  has  assisted  a. 
great  number  wit  h money,  say  about 
£3  each,  at  least. 

Of  seven  landed  proprietors,  one 
resides  in  France,  one  in  England, 
three  in  the  parish,  and  two  in  ad- 
joining ones. 

The  majority  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors cannot  be  considered  ab- 
sentees, with' the  exception  of  two ; 
they  have  all  residences  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  occasionally 
reside. 

Mostly  resident,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Evans,  (an  extensive 
proprietor,)  who  resides  at  Port- 
rane,  county  Dublin ; in  the  Queen’s 
county  many  absentees,  extensive 
proprietors. 

Mostly  resident;  not  that  I am 
acquainted  with. 

Less  than  20  acres,  and  generally 
Wk.dlori; 

01  the  *almcrs  of  under  tenants. 

The  extent  of  the  tenements  in  this 
parish  varies  from  1 to  100  acres ; 
the  greater  proportion  are  under  20 
acres ; the  tenures  are  various  ; the 
larger  farms  arc  generally  held  from 
the  head  landlord. 

The  farms  are  from  5 to  100  acres, 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  are  held 
from  the  head  landlords. 

They  vary  from  5 acres  to  50 : 
certainly  not,  for  the  head  landlord 
is  generally  an  absentee. 

sown  r°a<l!i  are  rollaircd  certain 
and  N S °n  V’  l)nuciPa%  about  June 
and  November,  and  afford  employ- 

The  number  I cannot  specify,  16 
so  far  as  I know ; they  are  always 
now  paid  in  money;  some  years 
since  a practice  prevailed  of  paying 
them  in  provisions,  but  it  was  re- 
probated at  the  road  sessions,  and 
has  ceased. 

The  roads  in  this  parish  are  mostly 
under  the  direction  of  supervisors  ; 
there  may  be  from  20  to  30  em- 
ployed in  their  repair ; the  labour- 
ers are  generally  paid  in  money. 

About  40 ; paid  generallyin  cash ; 
some  by  value. 

1 QQQ2 
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Lea  (indu'd  ing;  part  of  Por!  alding- 
ton Town)  . Pop.  7,926.  " 

Lea(inclucling  part  of  Port  alding- 
ton Town)  . Pop.  7,926. 

Killabin  . . Pop.  11,661. 

Killabin  . . Pop.  11, 6656’ 

C.  L.  Sandes,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  J.  O'Connell,  v.  p. 

William  Butler,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  P.  Hickey,  p.  p. 

About  1),0S3  acres,  plantation 

In  the  union  above  described 
there  are  about  1 9,000  acres,  planta- 
tion measure. 

From  15,000  acres  to  16,000  acres 

plantation. 

Between  11,000  and  12,000  acres 
plantation  measure : not  able  to 
follow  the  division  taken  by  the 
population  enumerators. 

No  public  common ; woodland, 
253a.  3k.  3p.  ; arable, 4, 135a.1k.36p.  ; 
pasture,  6,032a.  3b.  16p.;  waste  and 
nog,  661a.  2k.  2p. 

There  is  no  public  common ; about 
1.000  acres  of  woodland  ; waste  land, 
1,521;  bog  land,  1,376;  jiasture 
and  arable  land,  15,14S  acres. 

The  parish  is  chiefly  in  pasture ; 
the  proportion  of  bog  and  moun- 
tain not  very  considerable. 

No  common ; no  woodland ; no 
waste ; no  bog ; about  one-fifth  fit 
only  for  tillage ; the  remainder  fit 
for  pasture,  mcadowiug,  or  tillage. 

Arable,  about  £1  10s. ; pasture, 
about  £1. 

£1  7s. 

The  rent  of  land  is  very  variable, 
from  a few  shillings  to  £2,  £3,  and 
even £4 ; I should  state  the  average 
to  be  about  £1  5s. 

Arable  from  £1  to  £1  5t.  per  acre; 
good  pasture  from  £2  to  £3  5s.; 
indifferent  pasture  land  about  £1. 

Not  very  generally. 

It  does  not  prevail  in  this  parish. 

The  system  of  letting  potato  land 
prevails  much. 

It  does  for  potatoes. 

For  potato  land,  manured,  £10; 
for  oats,  £4. 

From  £6  to  £12  for  potatoes,  and 
from  £3  to  £5  for  oats,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  land,  which  is 
seldom  good. 

The  rate  from  £8  to  £10  per  acre. 

Good  dunged  land  £10;  next  £8; 

The  con  acre  crop  is  generally 
: unproductive  and  unfavourable  to 
the  sower. 

Con  acre  crop  not  remunerating, 
if,  in  addition  to  the  rent,  the  price 
of  labour  expended  iu  cultivation 
be  taken  into  account  ; fearing 
the  scarcity  of  food,  and  having  no 
permanent  employment,  the  pea- 
lis  too  often  unsuccessful  speculation. 

sants  are  induced  to  hazard  tl 

Veiy  few  instances;  get  land  else- 

There  are  only  two  instances 
known  to  me,  the  one  on  the  estate  1 

nfln„l  TWartinfftnn  (far.  other  ml 

' The  system  of  consolidating  farms 

| is  not  1 think  very  prevalent  in  this 

Such  things  have  not  happened  in 
this  parish. 

that  of  Mr.  Evans”;  in  the  latter  case  only  to  a small  extent,  say  about  300  acres,  which  had  been  held  in  small 
parcels  of  from  6 to  12  acres ; the  former  occupants  have  some  of  them  remained,  the  others  have  gone  to 
America:  in  the  former  case,  of  Lord  Portarlington,  the  small  farmers  were  located  on  a bog  near  this  town,  for 

which  they  paid  a high  rent ; others  of  them  have  gone  to  America,  naving  received  some  assistance 

fa  ’ 

About  100  each  year;  generally 
farmers  and  tradesmen. 

140,  principally  farmers,  who  were 
ejected  from  their  small  holdings, 
or  the  sons  of  such : I am  not  able 
to  say  how  many  have  gone  in  each 
of  the  three  years. 

About  20  persons  each;  chiefly 
males  of  the  lower  classes. 

America. 

To  America. 

Principally  to  the  Canadas. 

Not  any,  in  general. 

The  140  have  received  £108 
amongst  them. 

No  assistance  to  my  knowledge; 
they  sold  out  their  properties,  and 
few  of  them  had  more  than  what 
defrayed  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  voyage. 

Mostly  residing  in  Ireland;  one 

They  are  generally  resident ; Mr. 
Warburton,  Garahinch,  resides  in 
France ; Lord  Portarlington  gene- 
rally in  England  or  Dublin ; Mr. 
Evans,  Portrane,  has  no  residence 
here  on  his  estate  ; I know  of  none 
beside  who  are  absent. 

Several  thousand  acres  of  this 
parish  are  the  property  of  absentees, 
who,  however,  are  mostly  resident 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Two  resident  proprietors  of  only 
small  estates  ; the  rest  all  absentees, 

but  mostly  stop  in  some  part  ot 
Ireland. 

They  vary  very  much;  generally 
from  head  landlord. 

From  7 to  30  acres;  generally  held 
from  the  proprietor. 

In  this  parish  there  is  a numerous 
class  of  large  landholders  (many 
proprietors  included) ; not  taking 
these  into  account,  should  think  the 
small  farms  average  10  acres. 

About  15  from  1°0  acresto  200; 
50 from  30  to  60  acres  ; 300  from5 
to  10  and  20  acres;  the  feat" 
number  by  far  from  5 to  10  S . mid 
principally  held  from  the  headland 
lord. 

The  roads  are  kept  in  repair  by 
contractors,  who  manage  so  as  to 
do  the  business  with  their  own 
horses  and  labourers : the  number 
of  labourers  employed  in  repairing 
roads  is  very  inconsiderable. 

About  20  on  a turnpike  roadi 
about  30  occasionally  on  the  o 
roads ; they  are  always  paid 
money,  10c/.  a-day. 
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Mleshin  ■ • Pop.  5.152-  1 

Killeshin  . . Pop.  5,152. 

Corclone  and  Killiney. 
Pop.  about  1,200. 

’ Stradbally  and  Moyana. 
Pop.  4,051. 

If.  Fishbourne,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Rowland  O'Connor. 

Rev.  Joshua  Anderson. 

Rev.  Hunt  Johnson. 

JboutCjOOO  plantation  acres. 

6,500  plantation  acres. 

2,485  plantation. 

.Stradbally  1,491  acres,  plantation 
neasure ; Moyana  3,680  acres,  plan- 
ation  measure. 

"_No""common ; woodland  about  40 
acres;  no  waste  land;  bog  about 
200  acres;  the  remainder  arable 
and  pasture. 

I cannot  say. 

1 

Public  common  none;  woodland 
30  acres;  bog  and  waste  20  acres;  ■ 
pasture  1,200  acres ; arable  1,185. 

No  public  common ; woodland  in 
Stradbally  about  150  acres;  ditto 
Moyana  40  acres. 

£1  10s.  is  the  average  of  the  whole 
parish;  some  land,  contiguous  to 
the  towns,  lets  from  £3  to  £o  per 
acre,  the  remainder  of  the  good 
arable,  or  pasture  land,  at  about  £2. 

I cannot  say. 

1£  5».  per  acre,  arable  and  pasture. 

Stradbally  £2 ; Moyana  £1. 

It  does. 

I cannot  say. 

It  does. 

Not  as  much  as  formerly,  but  still 
it  is  sometimes  used  by  persons  who. 
are  reduced  in  circumstances. 

From  £6  to  £10. 

From  £2  to  £3. 

£10  per  acre  for  ground  well 
dunged  and  prepared  for  potatoes ; 
from  £4  to  £6  for  oats  or  meadow. 

I cannot. 

An  average  acre  of  potatoes  will  pro- 
duce 80  bushels,  which,  at  5s.  per 
bushel,  is  £20;  a plentiful  crop  gene 
family  to  squander  a great  part  to  ob 
which  means  they  are  often  reduced 
not  aware  that  excessive  rents  are  gi- 

I do  not  know. 

It  is  a remunerating  crop  : exces-  I 
sive  rents  not  given  irom  other  con- 
siderations than  of  actual  value.  | 

It  is  not  a remunerating  crop : 1 
do  not  know  of  any  consideration 
but  actual  value ; perhaps  it  may 
sometimes  be  given  for  the  loan  of 
money,  in  addition  to  the  interest. 

sally  encourages  the  labourer  and 
tain  whiskey,  tobacco,  tea,  &c.,  by 
to  absolute  want  in  spring ; I am  | 

»en  for  any  consideration. 

There  are  not  many  such  instances ; 
I know  of  but  two  or  three  in  seve- 
ral years,  when  most  of  the  former 
occupiers  were  located  as  cottiers  ; 
in  some  instances  they  removed  tj 
small  takes  elsewhere. 

I do  not  think  it  prevails  at  all  in 
the  parish  of  Killeshin. 

The  system  of  throwing  small  farms 
into  large  ones  lias,  in  some  mea- 
sure, prevailed ; the  dispossessed  te- 
nants removed  to  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

No  such  system  has  prevailed. 

I know  of  none. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

None  within  the  last  three  years. 

Two  families,  of  the  lowest  class. 

I know  not. 

— 

To  Canada. 

I never  heard  of  such  a fund. 

Nme. 

Host  of  the  landlords  are  absentees ; 
some  live  in  Ireland,  many  of  them 
elsewhere ; but  there  are  many  re- 
sident gentry. 

Some  resident  in  the  parish,  and 
some  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  as 
far  as  I can  ascertain. 

One  landed  proprietor  resident  in 
the  parish;  the  others  resident  in 
Ireland. 

Of  Stradbally,  resident  inEngland  ; 
of  Moyana,  in  the  county  of  Wick- 

Of  various  extent,  from  5 to  50C 
acres ; few  amount  to  that,  and  but 
one  or  two  exceed  it;  the  large  tracts 
are  almost  all  held  by  the  occupiei 
from  the  head  landlord ; some  of  the 
small  farms  are  held  from  middle- 
men, and  in  some  instances  there  ari 
three  or  four  receiving  a profit  frorr 

I I do  not  know. 

From  1 acre  to  300 : large  farms 
generally  held  by  the  occupying 
tenant  from  the  head  landlord, 
small  ones  from  the  farmers. 

From  1 to  80  acres : they  are. 

i the  same  land. 

I cannot  state  what  number ; a goor 
many  are  employed  ; some  are  paic 
weekly  in  money,  some  in  provi 
sions,  and  some  are  not  paid  unti 
the  overseer  obtains  payment  a 
assizes. 

i 

40  for  one  month  in  Spring;  40 
: f„r  one  month  in  summer;  gene- 

rally by  provisions. 

1 

seer's  order  on  shopkeepers  foi 
clothing,  &c. 
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Kilmannan  . . Pop.  3,186. 

Reary,  Castlebrack,  and 
Rosenallis  . . Pop.  13,927. 

Rosenallis  . . Pop.  8,463. 

Rosenallis  . . Pop.  8,463. 

Gen.  Edward  Dunne. 

Thomas  Doxey,  Esq.  j.  r. 

John  Sabatier,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Thomas  J.  Pim. 

2,300  plantation  acres ; these  are 
only  the  acres  for  which  county  tax 

About  8,000  plantation  acres.  ~ 

There  is  no  public  common ; there 
may  he  nearly  300  acres  of  wood 
and  plantation;  arable  and  pasture, 
5,817  acres;  waste,  none;  bog  and 
mountain,  6,000  to  7,000 ; both  the 
above  are  statute  acres. 

No  public  common  ; no  woodland, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  planta- 

No  public  commonage. 

for  the  privilege ; there  is  i 
tations ; the  contents  of  the 
ture  and  arable  land,  with  1 

There  is  no  public  common  in  tho 
parish;  the  farms  adjoining  the 
mountain  have  the  advantage  of  a 
run  for  cattle  on  it,  but  some  consi- 
deration  is  given  to  the  landowner 
10  woodland,  except  some  small  p|an- 
: parish  are  about  7,000  acres  of  nas- 
,000  acres  of  bog  and  mountain. 

Average  rent  from  5s.  to  £1  or 
£1  Is.  per  statute  acre,  with  the 
exception  of  village  parks,  which 
may  lease  at  £1  10s.  or  £1  15s.,  for 
convenience. 

About  £1  5s.  per  acre. 

About  £1  5s.  per  acre. 

It  is  very  difficult  to.  give  an  ave- 
rage; we  have  a good  deal  of  land 
set  as  town  parks  at  a high  rent  £4 
to  £6  per-  acre,  but  I suppose  the 
distant  parts  of  the  parish  do  not 
average  more  than  £ 1 5s.  per  acre. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails  in  this 
parish,  and  with  particular  advan- 
tage in  the  reclaimed  bog,  a few  acres 
paying  the  entire  rent  of  the  farm. 

It  does  for  potatoes,  oats,  and 
meadowing. 

It  does,  chiefly  for  potatoes. 

It  is  not  general. 

Price  of  con  acres  depends  upon 
early  or  postponed  payments ; dung 
ground  would  bring  from  £8  to  £10, 
oat  ground,  £4  4s.  per  acre. 

From  £8  to  £10  per  acre  for  po- 
tatoes. 

From  £7  to  £10  per  acre. 

From  £8  to  £12  per  acre  for  well 
manured  land  to  plant  potatoes  on. 

A con  acre  crop  is  a remunerating 
one : excessive  rent  for  them  is  un- 
known. 

In  a general  way,  I believe  it  does 
little  more  than  clear  its  own  ex- 
pense : I know  of  none. 

It  generally  is : I know  of  none. 

I believe  it  is  generally  considered 
a remunerating  crop  ; and  that  ex- 
cessive rents  are  not  given  from 
any  other  considerations  than  ac- 
tual value. 

Such  a proceeding  never  existed 
in  this  parish;  when  opportunity 
offers,  farms  are  enlarged,  but  never 
by  turning  out  the  old  tenants. 

I have  not  known  any  instance  in 
this  union  of  parishes. 

Not  acted  on  in  this  parish. 

Such  has  not  taken  place  here; 
where  leases  to  middle-men  have 
terminated,  there  has  been  a dispo- 
sition evinced  by  the  landowner,  to 
give  the  occupying '.tenants  leases 

^None,  with  the  exception  of  one 

A great  number  of  Protestants,  for 
the  most  part  rather  in  comfortable 
circumstances. 

A great  number  of  Protestants, 
chiefly  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. 

which,  when  dis 

I cannot  say,  but  there  were  not 
many  the  last  two  years ; those 
that  did  emigrate  were  of  the  most 
comfortable  description,  and  had  an 
interest  in  their  farms  or  premises 
posed  of,  provided  them  with  means. 

To  Van  Diemen’s  land. 

To  Upper  Canada  chiefly. 

To  Upper  Canada  chiefly. 

To  North  America. 

'he  family  were  persons  of  pro- 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

None. 

There  are  five  landed  proprietors 
in  the  parish : one  is  resident ; 
three  reside  in  Ireland ; one  only 
in  England. 

They  are  for  the  most  part  resi- 
dent: Lord  Sidney  Godolphin  Os- 
borne is  an  absentee. 

For  the  most  part  resident:  I 
don't  know  of  a second  absentee. 

We  have  but  one  small  landed 
proprietor  resident:  the  other 

landowners  do  not  reside  in  Ireland. 

Extent  of  farms  varies  much  ; in 
the  mountain  districts,  from  5 to 
20  acres ; in  the  lowlands,  from  30 
to  the  extent  of  400  acres. 

From  7 to  10  acres  in  general, 
with  the  exception  of  comfortable 
farmers,  who  hold  from  40  to  100 
acres : the  small  farms  are  held 
by  sub-tenants,  the  larger  held  im- 
mediately under  the  landed  pro- 
prietor. 

Generally  about  10  acres,  except- 
ing comfortable  farmers,  who  hold 
from  40  to  100  acres:  the  small 
farms  are  held  by  sub-tenants,  the 
larger  are  held  under  the  landed  pro- 
prietor. 

We  have  a few  extensive  farmers ; 
but  the  parish  is  generally  re-let 
“ by  poisons  holding  from  the  land- 
owner,”  in  farms  from  3 to  50  acres. 

. The  repair  of  roads  in  this  parish 
is  under  a supervisor,  whose  deputy 
provides  men  and  horses  for  repair- 
ing the  roads,  granted  at  the  ba- 
rony meeting  ; this  I ever  thought 
militated  against  the  labourers,  and 
those  who  had  horses  to  hire. 

About  160  men  employed  whilst 
the  work  is  going  on ; the  roads,  up 
to  the  present  time,  have  been  ge- 
nerally kept  in  repair  by  supervision 
or  contract;  they  are  generally 
paid  partly  by  the  supply  of  provi- 
sions, the  remainder  in  money. 

From  100  to  150  employed  whilst 
the  work  is  in  progress ; paid  part 
in  money,  part  in  provisions. 

The  roads  are  generally  repaired 
by  contractors  with  the  grand  jury, 
who  mostly  employ  their  own  fami- 
lies, and  occasionally  a few  la- 
bourers in  addition. 
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Pop.  12,07.2. 

Aghavoe,  &c.  . . Pop.  8,445. 

Union  of  Aughmacort. 
Pop.  3,373. 

Durrow  . . Pop.  2,911. 

Rev.  G.Kemmis* 

William  Walpole. 

Rev.  Robert  Tottenham  Price. 

Robert  Lawrenson,. Esq.  j.  p. 

17,us 

I have  not  seen  the  returns  of  the 
enumerators  under  the  Population 
Act,  but  I have  resided  in  the  parish 
for  nearly  40  years,  and  believe  in 
the  union  there  are  about  12,000 
plantation  acres. 

About  5,500. 

There  are  about  4,000  plantation 
acres  in  this  parish. 

""No  common  nor.  woodland^ arable 

land,  14,770  acres,  bog,  2,378  acres. 

No  public  common  nor  extensive 
woods ; the  parish  being  mostly 
good  Wheatland,  with  a mixture 
of  tolerably  good . gracing  moors, 
many  of  which  would  be  improved, 
by  draining ; not  sufficient  hog  for 
fuel. 

No  public  common;  about. from 
300  to  400  acres  of  woodland;  no 
waste  nor  bog  in  this  parish. 

£1  6s. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is 
about  £1  10s.  per  acre ; prime  pas- 
ture land,  £2  2s. ; inferior  grazing, 
being  a mixture  of  moory  and 
arable  laud,  about  £1  3s.  per  acre. 

From  £1  10  s.  to  £2. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land 
and  pasture  in  this  parish  is  about 
£1  1 0s.  per  plantation  acre. 

It  does.not  prevail. 

There  is  a considerable  quantity  of 
ground,  ready  manured,  let  to  poor 
people,  for  sowing  potatoes  ; I be- 
lieve nearly  as  much  as  is  wanted. 

It  does. 

It  does,  as  to  potato  crops. 

Potato  land  from  £G  to  £ 1 0 ; com 
land,  from  £2  to  £4. 

£8  per  plantation  acre,  some  strive 
to  get  £9 ; but  are  badly  paid,  and 
raise  a spirit  of  discontent. 

About  £6  the  lowest,  £10  the 
highest. 

From  £6  to  £8  8s.  per.  acre. 

Generally  remunerating. 

The  con  acre  crop  is  a remune- 
rating crop:  I know  of  no.con- 
| sideration  except  actual  value. . 

Not  much:  no. 

I don’t  think  it  is  a remunerating 
crop  to  the  man  who  lets  it,  as.  the 
expense  of  manure,  tillage,  &c.,.is. 
very  great : I don’t  think  excessive 
rents  have  been  given  for  any  other 
consideration  than  actual  value. 

In  very  few  instances ; and  I do  1 
not  know  of  one  family  being  turned 

[ The  system  of  throwing  small  farms 
into  large  ones ; has  not  prevailed 
in  this  parish ; there  have  been  a 
few  offers  from  landlords  to  send 
their  tenants  to  Upper  Canada. 

I know  of  no  instance  in  this 
parish. 

To  no  extent ; the  small  farmers 
are  still  continued : in  fact,  if  any 
one  was  dispossessed  no  one  would 
dare  to  take  the  same  farm. 

Cannot  say  what  is  the.  number ; 
but  I can  answer  that  many  respect- 
able Protestant  families  (say,  hold- 
ing 50  acres  or  more),  have  gone. 

I have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  exact  number  of  those  who 
emigrated  within  the  last  three 
years,  hut  think  it  about  1 00 ; all  of 
the  working  class,  several  of  whom 
fled  from  justice. 

Have,  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
these  questions,  not  being  incum- 
bent most  of  that  time. 

I don't  know  the  number,,  but  a 
good  many  have  left  this  parish ; 
young  men  of  the  working  descrip- 

America;  some  to  the  United 
States,  but  most  to  the  British  set- 
tlements. 

They  have  mostly  gone  to  Upper 
Canada,  some  to  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  a few  to  England. 

Chiefly  to  Canada. 

They  have  received  no  assistance, 
but  from  their  own  industry,  and 
the  sale  of  their  farms. . 

I believe  they  did  not  receive  any 
assistance,  for  the  purpose  of  emi- 
grating. 

They  have  not  received  assistance, 
except  in  very  few  cases  from  gen- 
tlemen who  knew  them  here. 

Some  resident,  some  absentee ; 
the  absentees  reside  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland  generally. 

The  two  principal  landed  pro- 
prietors reside  in  England  ; but  one 
resides  in  the  parish,  namely,  Robert 
Hamilton  Stubber : the  other  owners 
of  estates  reside  inother  parts  oflre- 
land,  except  three  of  them  who  are 
Members  of  Parliament  and  attend 

They  are  .absentee,  some  of  whom 
reside  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

their  duty. 

Chiefly  resident. 

From  700  to  200. 

The  size.of  farms  varies,  being  from 
5 to  300  acres,  hut  mostly  from  20 
to  70  acres;  they  are  mostly  held 
by  the  tenant  in  occupation  from 
the  head  landlord ; but  there  are 
several  farms  held  in  perpetuity, 
some  of  which  are  reset. 

From  20  to  30  acres:  no,  not 
generally. 

From  1 to  1 00  acres  ; and  generally 
held,  by  the  tenant  in  occupation, 
from  middle-men. 

About  30. 

I cannot  form  an  idea  of  the  num- 
ber employed  ; hut  owing  to  asociety 
formed  in  this  county  for  traversing 
presentments,  and  lowering  the 
wages  of  those  employed,  they  are 
going  out  of  repair  : they  are  paid 
by  an  acreable  tax  on  the  barony ; 
their  wages  from  9<£tol0</.  per  day ; 
to  wait  for  wages  four  or  five  months. 

About  30 ; 9W.  per  day. 

I cannot  even  guess  at  the  number, 
but  a great  many  have  been  em- 
ployed ; and,  as  far  as  comes  within 
my  knowledge,  they  are  paid  in 
money  after  the  work  is  accounted 
for. 

* Kilmanmon,  or  Clonassee,  is  in  the  union,  hut,  being  a perpetual  cure,  is  not  included  in  this  report. 
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Killermough  . . Pop.  1,078. 

Offerlane  . . Pop.  9,915. 

Offerlane  . . Pop.  9,915. 

Rathdowney  and  Kil deleg-. 
Pop.  6,957. 

Rev.  William  Cosby. 

Rev.  Michael  Campion,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Joseph  Bourke. 

Rev.  Marcus  Monclt. 

About  1,800  plantation  acres. 

53,131  statute  acres. 

53,131  statute  acres. 

Rathdowny  contains  9,000  acres  • 
Grissnane  1,700  ; Kildeleg  nearly 
700,  all  plantation. 

No  woodland;  about  1,550  acres 
of  arable  and  pasture  land;  and 
about  250  of  bog  and  waste. 

No  public  common ; woodland, 
311  statute  acres;  arable,  15,820 
statute  acres  : pasture,  25,000  statute 
acres ; brown  mountain  and  bog, 
8,000  statute  acres ; green  moun- 
tain and  moor,  4,000  statute  acres ; 
total,  53,131  statute  acres. 

No  public  common;  311  statute 
acres  of  woodland ; 8,000  brown 
mountain  and  bog ; 4,000  green 
mountain  and  moor ; 16,820  arable; 
24,000  pasture ; total,  53,131. 

No  common  in  any  of  the  parishes  ■ 
no  wood,  except  hedge  rows ; about 
one-third  pasture  ; no  waste  land  ; 
a due  proportion  of  bog  to  supply 
the  population,  which  also  admits 
of  pasturage,  and  is  very  profitable, 
although  it  allows  no  arable  rent. 

About  £1  7s.  per  acre. 

About  £1  6s.  per  acre,  plantation 
measure. 

£1  6s.  plantation  measure. 

such  parts  as  do  not  interfere 
small  farms  bring  from  £1  10 

The  land  is  in  general  let  by  the 
proprietors  in  large  tracts,  at  fair 
and  moderate  rents  ; this  is  in  cer- 
tain proportions  again  let  to  many 
i under-tenants  in  small  farms ; I mean 
with  their  own  grazing  farms : those 
s.  to  £2  10s.,  and  sometimes  more. 

It  does. 

It  does. 

It  does. 

In  many  instances  those  even 
who  have  land  of  their  own  will 
take  half  or  quarter  of  con  acre 

ground. 

The  highest  rent  is  £2,  the  lowest 
£1  5s. 

Compost  manure  prepared,  £8  per 
acre ; dung,  £10  per  acre,  planta- 
tion measure. 

From  £8  to  £10  per  acre. 

From  £1  10s.  to  £2  10s.  for  a quar- 
ter of  an  acre ; the  highest  is  given 
for  burned  ground,  and  is  much 
practised. 

It  is  considered  a remunerating 
crop,  the  farmer  being  always 
obliged  to  till  and  manure. 

It  is  on  the  average  a remune- 
rating crop : excessive  rents  are 
sometimes  given  to  ensure  employ- 
ment, or  from  a scarcity  of  con 

It  is : there  are,  as  it  is  a great 
convenience  to  a labourer  who  has 
no  garden. 

It  is  considered  as  a remunerating 
crop,  for  many  take  the  ground  on 
speculation,  and  sell  the  produce ; 
many  who  live  in  villages,  and  who 
have  no  land,  take  for  convenience. 

Not  at  all. 

There  have  been  but  one  or  two 
instances  of  this  system ; some  of 
the  dispossessed  tenants  have  settled 
in  the  parish  ; some  have  been  sent 
to  America  at  the  expense  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  estate  on  which 
they  lived. 

The  system  of  largo  farms,  existed 
before  I became  incumbent,  and 
continues ; I have  had  the  parish 
34  years. 

Nones 

About  200  have  emigrated  during 
the  last  three  years;  this  number 
comprises  farmers,  tradesmen,  la- 
bourers, and  servants. 

I can’t  state  the  number ; they  were 
generally  farmers  with  capital,  and 
labourers. 

Several;  mostly  Protestants,  a 
name  here  very  obnoxious:  the 
number  I cannot  ascertain  exactly; 
I should  think  about  40. 

— 

To  America. 

America. 

America ; some  to  Canada ; others 
to  N ew  Y ork ; and  many  intend  to 
follow  them. 

Some  few,  as  mentioned  in  the 
answer  to  Query  29. 

I believe  they  did  not  receive  any 
assistance. 

None  but  their  own  means ; they 
sell  the  little  interest  they  have, 
which,  with  penurious  savings,  ena- 
bles them  to  pay  their  passage. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  ab- 
sentee, and  reside  in  England. 

Chiefly  absentee,  residing  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Buckingham  and 
Ossory  estates,  whose  proprietors 
are  perpetual  absentees. 

Chiefly  absentee,  residing  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland,  except  the 
Buckingham  Ossory,  and  Gilbert 
estates,  whose  proprietors  are  per- 
petual absentees. 

There  is  not  a single  proprietor 
resident  that  I know  of  in  any  ot 
my  parishes;  the  proprietors  are 
all  absentees  or  uon-residents. 

Two  or  three  farmers  hold  upwards 
of  100  acres ; the  other  farms  vary 
from  5 to  25  acres;  and  none  are 
held  by  the  tenant  in  occupation 
from  the  head  landlord. 

From  10  to  50  acres,  plantation 
measure;  they  are  held  from  the 
head  landlords,  or  others  holding 
in  perpetuity. 

From  10  to  60  acres ; they  are 
generally  held  by  the  tenant  in  oc- 
cupation from  the  head  landlord. 

I said  before  the  farms  are  large, 
200,  300,  and  400  acres ; several 
persons  hold  many  farms  at  the 
same  time,  keeping  the  prime  parts 
in  their  own  hands,  and  letting  tha 
worst  in  small  portions. 

About  1,000  men  have  had  em- 
ployment on  the  public  roads  within 
the  last  year ; they  have  been  paid 
■by  the  deputy  supervisor,  with  the 
money  they  received  from  the  col- 
lector of  the  county  cess,  for  that 
.purpose. 

About  £250  have  been  expended 
on  roads  and  bridges  within  the  last 
year,  at  which  the  labourer  worked 
in  summer  at  1 0 d.,  in  winter  at  Sd. 
per  day,  without  diet,  taking  in  re- 
turn an  order  on  a shopkeeper  for 
value,  at  20  per  cent  loss,  or  waiting 
six,  or  perhaps  nine  months  for  his 
earnings. 

This  work  is  done  by  contract. 
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LEINSTER — County  Queen’s — Barony  Upper  Ossory. 


Rathdowney  . . Pop.  6,654. 

Rathdowney,  Donamore,  &c. 
Pop.  9,644. 

Rathsaran  . . Pop.  868. 

Doonane  and  Mayo. 
Pop. . 

John  Roe,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  William  Treacy,  v.  p. 

Rev.  Francis  Lodge. 

Rev.  Eugene  Kelly,  p.  p. 

7 500  plantation  acres. 

The  number  of  acres  in  the  united 
parishes  is  11,913,  statute  mca- 

1,330  plantation  acres. 

6,350  acres  in  the  parish,  planta- 
tion measure : arable,  3,040  acres ; 
pasture,  2,810  acres;  waste  and  un- 
reclaimed bog,  500  acres.  - 

Cannot  say. 

There  is  no  public  common ; there 
is  no  woodland:  there  are  about 
2,260  acres  of  bog ; the  remainder 
is  either  arable  or  pasture  land. 

No  common  ; no  wood  : arable 
and  pasture,  1,300  acres  ; waste 
and  bog,  30  acres. 

~£\  15j.  per  acre. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and 
pasture  land  in  my  parish  is  about 
£1  13s.  an  acre. 

Arable  land  in  this  parish  cannot 
be  separately  estimated  from  pas- 
ture ; both  may  be  averaged  at 
£1  Ids.  per  acre. 

It  does. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails  par- 
tially. 

The  con  acre  system  is  only  in  use, 
as  to  potato  land,  for  one  crop. 

It  does. 

From  £6  to  £10;  quarter  ground. 

£10  is  the  highest  and  £6  the 
lowest  con  acre  rent  for  potatoes 
that  I know  of : there  is  no  other 
con  acre  crop  in  this  parish. 

The  rent  varies  from  £6  to  £10 
per  acre  for  potato  land. 

From  £6  to  £10. 

It  is ; excessive  rents  are  given  by 
getting  labour  to  pay  for  it. 

The  con  acre  crop  is,  on  the  aver- 
age, a remunerating  crop,  if  you 
take  into  consideration  the  proba- 
bility of  the  persons  who  sow  it  not 
being  otherwise  employed. 

It  has  been,  on  an  average,  remu- 
nerating ; no  rents  are  given  above 
an  expected  value. 

If  the  crop  succeeds  well  it  is 
always  a remunerating  one,  and 
otherwise  not.  No  additional  rent 
given  for  any  consideration  than 
the  actual  value  of  the  crop. 

To  little  extent ; when  any  tenants 
are  dispossessed  the  landlord  pays 
them  money  to  assist  them  to  emi- 
grate, or  go  elsewhere. 

tenants  dispossessed 
themselves  by  the  ro 

The  practice  of  throwing  small 
farms  into  large  ones  does  not  exist 
to  any  great  extent  in  this  parish  : j 
there  have  been  four  or  five  in- 
stances, and  in  those  instances  the 
either  emigrated  or  built  cabins  for 
iad  edge  or  in  the  bogs. 

This  system  has  not  been  practised 
for  many  years  in  this  parish ; when 
last  it  occurred  the  dispossessed 
were  recommended  and  got  farms 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

25  families  have  been  ejected' 
within  the  last  five  years  ; their 
holdings  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  landlords. 

Cannot  exactly  say : not  many. 

Very  few  persons  have  emigrated 
from  this  parish  within  the  last 
three  years ; and  they  that  have 
were  small  farmers. 

63 ; all  of  the  labouring  class. 

To  America. 

To  the  United  States  of  America. 

— 

To  British  America. 

Some  of  them  have. 

They  have  received  no  assistance. 

No  assistance. 

First  class  chiefly  absentees ; not 
residents  of  Ireland. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  all  ab- 
sentees ; four  of  them  reside  in  Ire- 
land. 

The  proprietors  are  absentees,  and 
do  not  reside  in  Ireland,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  who  resides  near 
Dublin. 

All  absent  but  two ; six  residing  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland,  and  one 
residing  in  England. 

Irom  20  to  30  acres,  held  by  the 
ln  occupation  generally 
from  the  second  landlord. 

The  extent  of  farms  here  is  from 
10  to  300  acres : they  are  not  gene- 
rally held  by  the  tenant  in  occupa- 
tion from  the  head  landlord. 

The  farmers  who  do  their  own  work 
hold  from  3 to  25  acres,  and  gene- 
rally hold  from  the  head  landlord, 
or  the  tenant  in  occupation  from 
the  head  landlord. 

Generally  from  15  to  20  acres: 
land  held  generally  under  the  head 
landlord. 

300,  paid  in  cash  and  value. 

There  were  about  60  labourers  em-  ' 
ployed  on  the  public  roads  forabeut 
six  weeks : some  were  paid  in  mo- 
ney, and  some  were  paid  by  orders 
from  the  overseers  for  provisions. 

Sometimes  50  were  employed  for 
three  periods  of  the  year,  about  a 
month  each  period : too  often  paid  . 
by  nominal  value,  such  as  articles  in 
advance,  or  credit  in  a shop. 

About  30  men,  paid  in  money. 

1 RRR 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (F.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


LEINSTER — County  Westmeath — Baronies  Clonlonan,  Kilkenny,  Corkaree, 


Ballyloughloe  and  Drumreany, 
Pop.  8,227. 

Multifarnham,  Lacken,  Laney, 
and  Portnashangan. 

Pop.  4,349. 

Stone  Hall  and  Multifarnham, 
Pop.  2,105. 

Stone  Hall  and  Multifarnham 
Pop.  2,105. 

Rev.  William  Peacocl :e.  | 

Rev.  J.  Dowling,  p.  p. 

Owen  Daly,  Esq.,  J . i’. 

Rev.  John  Young. 

Ballyloughloe,  6,896  Irish  acres ; 
Drumreany,  4,511  acres.— Tithe 
Commissioners’  Survey. 

The  boundaries  of  each  parish  are 
well  ascertained,  and  the  number  of 
Irish  plantation  acres  within  these 
boundaries  are  pretty  nearly  as  fol- 
low : Multifarnham,  2,428 ; Lacken, 
1,7S0;  Laney,  2,225;  Portuashan- 
gan,  1,500. 

Stone  Hall,  1,801  acres  ; Multi- 
farnham,  2,267  acres,  plantation 
measure  ; being  churchwarden  for 
the  year  1832,  I collected  church 
cess  on  the  above  number  of  acres, 
which  I consider  correct. 

The  union  of  Stone  Hall  ami 
Multifarnham  contains  4,068a.  1,“ 
plantation  measure.  Stone  Hall  con- 
taining 1,801a.,  and  Multifarnliam 
2,267a.  lit. 

No  common ; not  10  acres  of 
wood  ; no  waste  ; hog,  70  acres. 

200  acres  (Irish  always)  of  turbai 
the  latter  of  little  use  for  want  c 
claimed : about  260  acres  under  pla 
or  growing  on  the  edges  of  bogs; 
lie  so  low,  with  regard  to  the  adjc 
stances ; the  residue  is  all  arable. 

No  public  common,  and  no  abso- 
lute waste  in  these  parishes ; about 
•y,  and  270  acres  of  cut-away  bog; 

)f  being  drained  and  otherwise  re- 
citation, generally  skirting  demesnes 
; of  the  remainder,  about  550  acres 
lining  lakes  and  rivers,  that  they  cam 
, hut,  of  course,  a great  part  of  it  is  ur 

No  common ; in  the  parish  of  Stone 
Hall  about  50  acres  of  woodland ; 
bog  and  cut-away  hog,  50  acres; 
about  1,600  acres  of  pasture  and 
arable  land : I allow  100  acres  that 
cannot  he  ploughed, 
lot  be  tilled  under  existing  circiun- 
ider  grass  at  all  times. 

No  ground  permitted  by  way  0f 
common  in  the  union;  about  300 
acres  ol  woodland  in  the  union;  the 
one  half  of  the  ground  arable,  and 
the  remainder  pasture,  being  no 
waste  ground,  and  the  bog  ground 
worth  mentioning  being  reclaimed. 

From  £1  5s.  to  £2. 

Tire  land  of  good  quality,  which  is 
more  than  half,  sets  at  between 
£1  10s.  and  £2;  the  average  rent 
of  the  remainder  is  about  £1. 

Acreahle  rent  from  £1  5 s.  to  £1 
10s.  per  acre. 

Good  arable  land  from  £1  10s.  to 
£2  per  acre,  and  good  pasture 
ground  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

It  does. 

It  does. 

A good  deal. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails  much 
more  than  I should  expect  or  wish. 

£3  and  £4  for  the  lowest  potato 
ground,  £8  for  the  best  ground,  per 
acre ; £6  for  oat  ground  per  acre. 

For  meadow  and  land  for  oats  the 
highest  rent  is  £6,  and  the  lowest 
£3  per  acre ; for  potato  laud  the 
highest  is  £8,  the  lowest  £6. 

For  oat  ground,  from  £4  10s.  to 
£6  10s.  per  acre ; potato  ground, 
£8  per  acre. 

For  manured  ground  fit  for  pota- 
toes £9,  and  for  corn  ground  £6  10s. 
per  acre,  which  had  been  manured 
the  former  year. 

To  the  farmer  it  may  be.  to  the 
gentlemen  not,  owing  to  the  great 
expense  of  the  labour.  An  Irish 
labourer  works  for  a gentleman  half 
what  he  ought  to  do  the  steward  is 
afraid  to  report  him ; if  he  did  he 
would  forfeit  his  life. 

Scarcely ; they  are  taken  rather 
tor  accommodation  than  with  a view 
to  profit. 

I should  not  think  it  a remune- 
i rating  crop  for  the  last  years. 

By  no  means  do  I consider  the  con 
acre  crop  a remunerating  crop, 
having  myself  experienced  it,  as  a 

extent  of  the  parish,  dwelling  in  it, 
often  causes  ahigherrentto  be  given 
for  con  acres  than  the  real  value. 

The  farms,  when  they  are  out  of 
lease,  are  let  to  the  occupiers,  for 
the  landlords  are  afraid  to  turn  off 
any,  on  account  of  the  Rockite  sys- 
tem that  prevails. 

Neither  the  system  of  throwing 
small  farms  into  great  ones,  novthe 
system  of  getting  rid  of cottiers  has 
prevailed,  latterly  at  least,  in  these 
parishes  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent : a few  families,  however,  have 
found  shelter  in  the  neighbourhood,  1 

I cannot  recollect  a single  instance 
in  the  parish  of  Stone  Hall,  or  in 
Multifarnham. 

been  put  out,”  and  they  have 
ilessed  be  God. 

This  is  not  made  a general  practice 
in  this  parish  or  union,  but  in  some 
instances  it  has  taken  place  alter 
the  leases  had  expired,  the  tenants 
in  general  having  gone  to  America. 

A few  respectable  Protestant  fami- 
lies ; sold  their  property. 

About  50  yearly,  generally  per-  j 
sons  of  very  good  conduct  and  cha- 
racter, and  principally  the  unmar-  i 
ried  sons  and  daughters  of  small  fai 
taken  out  young  families,  and  a fe 
hind  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  ser 

Very  few  families;  three  or  four 
young  lads  of  bad  character  went 
the  last  season, 
rmers  or  labourers ; a few  have 
w have  left  their  families  he- 
ld for  them  afterwards. 

Beyond  40  emigrants  have  left  this 
parish  within  the  last  three  years; 
all  of  the  poorer  sort— some  trades- 
men and  some  labourers. 

America. 

Invariably  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

To  America. 

And  all  gone  to  America. 

No  assistance. 

Many  of  them  have  had  their  pas- 
sages paid  by  relatives  that  had 
gone  out  before  them,  and,  in  a few 
cases,  collections  were  made  to  send 
persons  out  of  the  country. 

None,  except  their  own  friends. 

They  were  assisted  by  their  friends 
generally  ; hut  others  of  them  en- 
deavoured to  earn  sufficient,  betore 
their  departure,  to  pay  for  passage, 
&c. 

Lord  Castlemaine,  the  principal 
resident  landlord,  and  lets  his 
ground  from  £1  to  £1  5s.  per  acre ; 
the  other  landlords  absentees,  but 
resident  in  Ireland. 

The  proprietors  of  about  half  the 
soil  are  absentees:  the  absentees 
reside  in  Ireland,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  owner  of  one  townland. 

Resident ; except  one,  who  holds 
300  acres,  resides  in  Ireland. 

All  the  landed  proprietors  belong- 
ing to  this  union  are  resident,  with 

the  exception  of  one,  who  lives 
within  a few  miles  of  Multifaniham. 

The  landlord  lets  his  ground  in 
farms  from  20  to  100  acres;  the 
middle-man  divides  it  into  smaller 
divisions ; seldom  the  whole  farm  is 
held  by  the  person  under  the  land- 
lord ; a portion,  perhaps,  is. 

The  resident  gentry  generally  hold 
large  tracts  of  land  in  their  own 
hands ; except  these  we  have  very 
few  farms  larger  than  80  acres ; we 
have  many  under  10,  but  the  princi; 
trict  is  set  in  farms  of  from  10  t 
difficult  to  tell  what  number  within 
nearly  all  held  from  the  head  landlc 

From  7 to  upwards  of  300  acres ; 
and,  to  my  own  knowledge,  from  the 
head  landlord. 

pal  part  of  the  land  of  this  dis- 
o 60  acres,  and  it  would  he 
these  limits  is  most  general: 
ird. 

In  general  the  farms  arc  of  a large 
description  in  this  union;  but  the 
smaller  farms,  from  8 to  10  acres,  are 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

So  few,  that  it  is  useless  to  men- 

There  are  six  miles  of  the  Sligo 
mail-coach  road  in  these  parishes, 
by  which  a few  men,  six  or  eight,  get 
constant  employment,  and  these  m 
they  please  to  call  for  paymer 
months  yearly,  make  all  the  othe 
wait  for  payment  until  the  follow: 
whatever  they  want  in  the  mean  tin 
count  of  getting  credit. 

Five  men  and  two  hoys,  according 
to  the  presentment;  men  Is.,  boys 

en  are  paid  in  cash  whenever 
it : about  20  men,  in  three 
r roads,  and  these,  having  to 
ing  assizes,  arc  obliged  to  buy 
ie  at  an  advanced  price,  on  ac- 

Not  more  than  10  or  12  labourers 
employed  in  road-work  during  «' 

last  year,  who  are  always  paid  with 

the  county  cess. 
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LEINSTER — County  Westmeath — Baronies  Corkaree,  Delvin. 


Ta^hmon  . • Pop.  9 22.  Taghmont  . . Pop.  922.  Tyfarnham  . . Pop.  310.  Castletown  Delvin.  Pop.  4,4S5. 

■SrSfcfcrtMWSf. Rev.  Bond  Hall.  Sir  Richard  Levin,/.,  Bart.  i. n„  j FiU./erald,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Eugene  ()  it  or  he,  i\  p.  Rev.  Eugenes  (J  Horne,  r.  i*.  ,5 

2 018  Irish  plantation  acres.  I 2,000  acres,  plantation  measure.  1,081  acres,  Irish  plantation.  No  In  both  parishes,  the  number  of 


ish  plantation.  No  In  both  parishes,  the  number  of 
i;  all  arable  and  statute  acres,  including  bog, 
13,756  a.  1 k. 


No  common ; woodland,  84 ; arable  No  common;  the  Crooked  Wood 
ami  pasture,  1,774 ; waste  and  bog,  about  60  acres;  about  the  same 
jg0_  quantity  of  bog ; the  remainder 

arable  and  pasture. 


No  public  common ; woodland, 
about  356  acres ; arable,  4,000 ; 
pasture,  7,300 ; waste,  1 00 ; bog, 
2,000. 


Average  about  £1  5s.  per  acre.  About  £1  2s.  British. 


The  average  rent  of  arable  land 
about  £1  15s.  per  acre ,-  no  rent  of 
pasturage  whatsoever,  pasturage 
being  appropriated  principally  by 
two  landed  proprietors,  and  in  two  ’ 
or  three  instances  by  persons  hold- 
ing less  extensive  portions. 

In  a very  trifling  degree. 


£6  the  highest,  and  £3  the  least.  From  £6  to  £3. 


Not  a remunerating  crop,  but  a 
convenient  one : excessive  rents  are 
not  paid. 


The  people  think  so,or  they  would  Not  a rer 
not  be  so  fond  of  taking  them : convenient 

there  are  no  other  considerations  not  paid, 
but  what  they  think  the  actual 


To  the  poor  man  certainly  not,  he 
is  most  frequently  a loser ; necessity 
frequently  drives  him  to  outbid  any 
competition,  however  exorbitant. 


1 not  so  much  with  a view  to  pay 

what  he  promises,  as,  at  any  hazard,  to  have  the  means  of  preserving 
himself  and  family  from  the  appalling  horrors  of  destitution. 

e.  I To  a most  unbounded  extent  this 

! system  has  prevailed  in  those  parishes, 

”■  .(*'«&  answer  to  Qucry  24.) 


No  alterations  in  letting  farms  ii 


i-g  13,756  acres,  that  7.300  are  u 


Lauded  proprietors  all.  resident. 


None.  They  have  received  assistance 

sometimes  from  their  wealthier 
friends  ; but  I have  known  cases  of 
robbery,  where  the  reason  alleged 
for  the  crime  was  to  enable  them 
to  go  to  America. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  all  re-  Resident  as  to  the  holders  of  pas- 
sident,  except  one  who  resides  in  turage,  and  non-resident  in  cases  of 
Dublin.  tillage.  One  absentee,  holding  ex- 

tensive property  in  this  parish,  re- 
sides in  another  part  of  Ireland. 


From  5 to  100  acres:  held  from  From  10  acres  to  100:  ge 
the  head  landlord,  with  the  excep-  held  from  the  head  landlord. 
, of  one  farm  held  under  an  old 
lease. 


to  100:  generally  300  acres  in  one  farm;  the  re-  The  extent  varies,  from  10  or  15 
ad  landlord.  mainder  from  60  to  5 acres : held  acres  to  1 00.  Generally  held  by 

from  the  head  landlord.  the  tenant  in  occupation  from  the 

head  landlord. 


What  roads  were  repaired  the  la-  No  repairs  done  last  yea 
tourers  were  brought  from  the  neigh- 
ooumig  parisji.  ° 
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Castletown,  Delvin,  and 
Clonarny.  .Pop.  5,333. 

Clonmellon,  Killrea,  &c. 
Pop.  about  4,000. 

Drumcree,  Dysart,  Killiveilaght 
and  Killough.  .Pop.  3,469. 

’ Mayne  . . Pop.  2,366. 

Rev.  H.  Fitzgerald. 

Rev.  James  Murray,  p.  p. 

Rev.  M.  De  Courcy,  d.  d. 

Rev.  Richard  M.  Handy. 

i 10,640  acres  iu  the  union,  planta- 
tion measure. 

The  acres  here  set  down  are  plan- 
tation acres: — in  the  parish  of 
Killrea,  3,135a.  ; Killallon,  4,607a. 
2k.  14£p.;  Clonarny,  1,319a.  2b. 
16p.  ; Archerstown,  497a.  3k.  18p.; 
Kilgar,  281a.  3r.  27p.  ; Browns- 
town, 533a.  2k.  34p.;  Newtown,  20 
teague,  91a.  ; making  10,672a.  2k. 

Total  number  of  acres  in  the  union 
about  6,424  plantation  acres. 

About  3,500  acres  Irish  plantation. 

Ua.  3k.  30p.  ; and  in  Ballin- 
19*v. 

There  is  no  public  common ; 400 
acres  of  woodland ; 10,640  acres  of 
arable  and  pasture  land ; 2,800 

No  public  common ; woodland  in 
the  parish  of  Killrea  about  150 
acres,  and  about  20  acres  of  waste 
and  bog,  the  rest  arable  and  pas- 
. ture ; m Kilallon.  waste  and  bog 

1 No  public  common;  only  a few 
acres  of  woodland  ; about  1,000 
acres  of  bog,  about  4,000  arable  and 
pasture;  and  about  1,200  of  bottom 

None ; about  60  or  70  acres;  ara~ 
ble,  about  2,500;  pasture  bo’ttom 
about  200 ; about  8U0  bog.  ’ 

about  iuu  acres,  the  remainder  arable  and  pasture ; in  Clonarny  parish  about  50  acres  ot  wasle  and  bog,  the  rest  arable  and  pasture  • in 
Archerstown,  about  10  acres  of  woodland,  the  remainder  arable  and  pasture  ; in  Brownstown  about  20  acres  of  waste  and  bog,  the  rest 
arable  and  pasture ; in  the  other  parts  of  the  parish  about  15  acres  of  waste  and  bog,  the  rest  arable  and  pasture. 

The  average  rent,  per  acre,  about 
£1  10s. 

About  £1  10s. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and  of 
pasture  land  is,  as  far  as  I can  learn, 
about  £1  5s.  per  acre. 

Arable  about  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

Generally. 

In  this  parish,  as  well  as  else- 
where, the  term  con  acre  is  applied 

Yes;  greatly. 

It  does. 

not  only  to  corn,  but  also  to  potatoe: 
with  respect  to  potatoes,  not  so  with 

s ; the  system  prevails  much 

From  £5  to  £$. 

From  £3  to  £7  for  corn  con  acre, 
and  about  £8  for  potato  con  acre. 

I hear  from  £5  to  £8. 

From  £5  to  £8. 

Generally  not:  excessive  rents 
are  often  paid  from  the  inability, 
on  the  part  of  the  poor,  to  go  to  the 
markets. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  so  with  re- 
spect to  corn : however,  high  rents 
are  sometimes  given  for  corn  con 
acre  on  account  of  the  straw,  which 
is  used  for  feeding  cattle  and  making  j 
manure : the  potato  con  acre  often  1 
not  a remunerating  crop. 

Not  always  remunerating ; and 
poor  people,  who  have  cattle,  give 
excessive  rents  on  account  of  fodder. 

It  generally  remunerates : I do  not 
know  such  instances. 

The  system  is  not  general,  but 
when  it  does  take  place,  the  dis- 
possessed tenant  is  generally  af- 
forded a house  and  garden,  rent 

The  system  mentioned  in  this 
query  has  not  taken  place. 

| The  system  has  not  much  taken 
place  here. 

Very  little  done. 

In  the  year  1831,  about  13;  1832, 
23  ; 1833,  29 : in  general  they  were 
what  are  called  small  farmers. 

During  the  present  year  only  about 
four  or  five,  in  consequence  of 
cholera  raging  in  America  last  sea- 

I believe  about  40  or  50  have  left 
the  neighbourhood  during  the  pe- 
riod ; all  of  the  working  classes. 

About  20,  during  the  three  years, 
or  6 or  7 each  year. 

son ; during  the  two  preceding  years  about  30  ; these  were  children 
of  small  farmers,  servants  who  saved  some  money,  or  persons  whose 
passage  was  paid  by  relatives  who  had  emigrated  to  America. 

America. 

Generally  to  the  United  States,  by 
Quebec;  a few  to  New  York. 

To  America. 

America. 

It  appears  that  but  one  family  re- 
ceived any  assistance,  and  that  from 
the  Government, 

They  have  received  no  assistance 
for  the  purposes  of  emigration. 

I believe  no  assistance  whatever. 

In  general  resident. 

Sir  Thomas  Chapman  is  the  only 
resident  landed  proprietor  in  this 
parish ; one  is  on  the  Continent, 
four  in  England,  and  the  remainder 
in  Ireland. 

Landed  proprietors  for  the  most 
part  are  resident. 

Resident. 

The  average  may  be  said  to  be 
about  10  acres,  and  generally  held 
by  the  tenant  in  occupation  from 
the  head  landlord. 

From  5 to  60  acres.  Held  gene- 
rally under  the  head  landlord. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Drum- 
cree, the  general  extent  of  farms  is 
from  5 to  50  acres.  The  large 
usually  held  under  the  landlord ; the 
smaller  ones,  under  farmers  or  mid- 
dle-men. 

From  5 to  40  or  50  acres.  They 

As  far  as  I can  ascertain  about 
20  ; they  are  generally  paid  in  pro- 
visions. 

Very  few  during  the  last  year; 
such  as  are  thus  employed  generally 
get  provisions  from  the  overseer  at 
more  than  the  market  price,  as  the 
expenses  of  repair  are  not  paid  till 
the  assizes  after  the  work  is  finished. 

About  150  labourers  as  far  asl  can 
learn,  for  about  two  months  in  sum- 
mer ; for  which  time  they  were  paid 
10</.  per  diem. 

About  30  for  six  weeks  in  the  year, 
at  10<7.  per  day. 
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Mayne  . • P°P-  2,3(56. 

Ralhgarrue,  &c.  . Pop.  15,559. 

Rathgarrue  (including  Castle- 
Pollard)  . . Pop.  3,612. 

St.  Feighan’s  . . Pop.  2,438. 

Gerald  Dease,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Chaicorth  Browne. 

Wm.  D.  Pollard,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Nicholas  Evans , Esq.  j.  p. 

The  number  of  acres,  according  to 
the  Down  Survey  which  I obtained 
from  the  Barony  collector,  is  2,274  ; 
I have  not  been  able  to  procure  any 
other  return,  but  have  no  doubt  the 
actual  extent  is  considerably  more. 

These  eight  parishes  compose  the 
entire  barony  of  Demifore,  consist- 
ing of  18,000  acres ; the  population 
about  14,000. 

3,350. 

About  4,016  plantation  acres. 

No  public  common  ; no  woodland 
except  the  demesnes. 

There  is  no  public  common  ; the 
woodland  on  demesnes  may  be 
about  100  acres ; about  200  acres  of 
bog ; I cannot  ascertain  the  amount 
of  arable  land,  but  it  may  be  about 
one-third. 

There  is  no  public  common;  no 
woodland,  except  in  gentlemen’s 
demesnes ; the  quantity  of  bog  and 
waste  land  does  not  exceed  150 
acres ; the  remainder  of  the  parish 
is  arable  and  pasture. 

No  common;  no  woodland,  except 
in  a few  demesnes ; a small  propor- 
tion of  waste  and  bog. 

The  average  value  of  arable  or  1 
pasture  land  is  from  £1  5s.  to  j 
£1 15s.  per  acre. 

The  average  rent  is  about  £1  10s. 
per  acre. 

The  small  fields  about  the  town  of 
Castle-Pollard  are  let  at  about  £2 
10*.  an  acre  ; the  average  rent  of 
land  is  £1  5s.  both  arable  and  pas- 

About  £1  10s.  per  acre,  (planta- 

The  con  acre  system  is  very  general 
for  potatoes  and  oats. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails 

The  con  acre  system  is  very  pre- 
valent in  this  parish. 

Very  extensively. 

From  £4  to  £3,  according  to  qua- 
lity. 

£8  for  potato  land,  and  £6  for 
oat  land  are  the  usual  charges. 

The  highest  rent  for  con  acres  is 
£8,  the  lowest  £4,  but  that  is  for 
very  inferior  land. 

Highest  £8  per  acre,  lowest  £6. 

The  con  acre  crop  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  market  price,  and  pro- 
duce, to  decide  whether  it  be  re- 
munerating or  not. 

This  depends  on  the  season.  It 
sometimes  occurs  that  potatoes  and 
oats  are  left  with  the  landlord  as 
not  considered  worth  the  rent 
agreed  on  for  these  crops. 

I believe  the  con  acre  potato  crop 
to  be  on  the  average  remunerating, 
not  the  oat  crop ; I am  not  aware 
of  con  acres  being  given  except  for 
actual  value. 

I think  it  is ; I think  not,  or  at 
least  rarely. 

Very  few  farms  have  been  united 
in  our  parish,  and  when  the  tenants 
have  been  dispossessed  they  have 
generally  got  into  cabins  in  villages ; 
some  have  gone  to  America. 

It  is  now  becoming  the  practice  to 
throw  small  farms  into  large  ones 
as  the  leases  expire,  and  it  appears 
to  be  the  wish  of  the  landlord  to 
avoid  setting  very  small  farms  as 
much  as  possible. 

No  small  farms  have  been  thrown 
into  large  ones  in  this  parish,  but 
several  families  have  settled  in  this 
parish  who  have  been  sent  out  of 
large  farms. 

I think  this  has  not  occurred  lately 
in  this  parish. 

I do  not  think  that  20  persons  an- 
nually have  left  this  parish  during 
the  last  three  years. 

About  seven  families  or  about  35 

Only  one  family  has  emigrated. 

A few,  cannot  say  how  many. 

Principally  to  America. 

Some  to  the  United  States,  and 
others  to  Canada. 

To  the  United  States. 

To  North  America  and  Upper 
Canada. 

None. 

They  received  no  assistance,  as  far 
as  1 can  understand,  to  enable  them 
to  emigrate. 

Not  any. 

None  that  I know  of. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  all  re- 
sident, except  one,  who  lives  in  the 
county  of  Kildare. 

These  three  great  absentee  landed 
proprietors,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Colonel  Gore,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Monck  family. 

The  proprietors  of  the  land  are  the 
Earl  of  Langford,  resident ; W.  D. 
Pollard,  resident;  Myles  O’Reilly 
resides  generally  in  Dublin,  but 
keeps  part  of  his  estate  in  his  own  oci 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  coheiresst 
General  Johnstone,  not  resident. 

Some  resident;  some  absentee,  I 
know  of  but  one  absentee,  who  re- 
sides out  of  Ireland. 

cupancy,  and  employs  labourers ; 
is  of  the  late  H.  B.  Monck,  and 

The  farms  vary  from  10  acres  to 

^tzr™U!rtal4: 

From  5 to  20  acres,  and  generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord  ; mid- 
dle-men are  fast  disappearing  as 
their  leases  expire. 

There  are  very  few  large  farms  in 
this  parish ; they  are  generally  held 
from  the  head  landlord. 

From  five  acres  to  several  hun- 
dreds, generally  from  head  land- 
lord when  large. 

The  labourers  employed  at  road 
making  are  not  more  than  20,  and 
generally  paid  in  oatmeal, 
ls  given  to  them  on  account, 
anil  the  balance,  if  any,  in  cash. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  number  em- 
ployed, but  they  are  generally  paid 
by  provisions  advanced  by  over- 
seers at  an  extravagant  price. 

1 8 labourers ; they  have  been  paid 
by  provision  and  money  after  the 
assizes. 

About  20,  or  more  generally  paid, 
by  an  advance  of  oatmeal. 
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Part  of  Clonard  and  Corrals- 
tovvn.  Pop.  about  7,000. 

Killncan  . . Pop.  S,746. 

Killucan  . . Pop.  8,746. 

Killncan  (including  Town  of 
Kinnegad).  Pop.  8,764. 

Rev.  Michael  Berry,  p.  p. 

Rey.  James  Alexander. 

Rev.  John  Curran,  v.  v. 

J.  F.  Haugh,  Esq.  j.  i>. 

In  the  parish  of  Killucan  the 
number  of  statute  acres,  including  i 
bog,.  7,545. 

Can’t.say. 

None  whatever;  about  40  acres 
•of  woodland,  about  3,000  of  arable, 

3.000  also  of  pasture,  and  about 

4.000  of  waste  and  bog. 

No  public  common. 

No  public  common;  woodland 
about  30  acres ; arable  4,000 ; pas- 
turage 3,000;  waste  100;  bog  400. 

None;  woodland  100  acres ; ara- 
ble 5,000;  pasture  3,000 ; bog  and 
waste  3,000.  ° 

The  average  rent  of  pasture  land 
is  about  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land 
about  £1  10*.  per  acre;  no  rent  of 
pasturage,  pasturage  being  appro- 
priated by  a few  landed  proprie- 
tors, who  reside  in  the  parish. 

Arable  £1  10*.,  pasture  £1  15. 
to  £2. 

In  a very  limited  degree. 

It  prevails  here,  but  not  to  a great 

In,  a limited  degree. 

It  docs. 

The  poor  must  often  pay  at  the 
rate  of  £10  per  acre  for  potato  land ; 
con  acres  for  corn,  from  £5  to  £7. 

From£3  to  £5  5s.  per  acre. 

Prom  £3  10*.  to  £6. 

£7  7*.  and  £4  10*. 

The  con  acre  crop  seldom  pays 
the  poor  man  for  his  labour. 

It  is  considered  a remunerating 
crop  in  this  neighbourhood,  and,  I 
think  the  rents  are  not  excessive. 

The  poor  man  is  often  the  loser  by 
the  con  acre  crop. 

Remunerating  to  those  that  take, 
but  the  reverse  to  those  that  give: 
never  but  from  actual  value. 

To  a considerable  extent:  the  dis- 
possessed tenants  are  thrown  on  the 
world;  in  general  they  are  the 
most  miserable  class  of  human  be- 

This  plan  has  been  adopted  in  a 
few  instances. 

To  a great  extent  this  system  has 
prevailed  of  late  years. 

My  lather,  some  few  years  since, 
cleared  700  acres;  they  have  all 
done  well. 

Nearly  200,  mostly  poor  farmers ; 
some  artisans,  and  labourers. 

A few  stout  labourers,  and 
tradesmen ; and,  in  one  instance,  a 
gentleman  and  his  family. 

About  200. 

About  10  farmers,  and  10  of  the 
best  labourers. 

Principally  to  America ; a few  to 
England. 

Generally  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

To  America. 

The  United  States  of  America. 

They  received  no  assistance. 

No  assistance  has  been  afforded 
to  facilitate  the  purposes  of  emigra- 

Task  and  letters  to  ensure  em- 
ployment. 

All  the  landlords  are  absentees, 
with  the  exception  of  two. 

Partly  absentee  and  partly  resi- 
dent; absentees  live  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland.  J 

Resident  as  to  the  holders  of  pas- 
turage; the  principal  landed  pro- 
prietors reside  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Mostly  absentee,  and  reside  in 
another  part  of  Ireland. 

The  general  extent  of  farms,  from 
10  to  30  acres;  they  are  generally 
held  by  the  tenants  from  the  head 
landlord. 

They  are  from  about  o to  50  acres, 
and  are  generally  held  from  the 
head  landlord. 

The  extent  varies  from  10  to  20, 
and  sometimes  50,  generally  held 
by  the  tenant  in  occupation  from 
the  head  landlord. 

From  20  to  100  acres. 

12  men  were  employed  in  break- 
ing and  ■ scattering  the  broken 
stones  on  the  roads,  and  had,  by 
hard  labour,  10d.  a day. 

About  40  within  the  last  year,  for 
the  space  of  a month,  paid  from 
the  county  cess. 

Can’t  say. 
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Castlecost.  .Pop.  1,909. 

Clonfad,  .Pop.  1,369. 

Ennescoffy  and  Kilbride, 
Pop.  1,513. 

Moylisker.  .Pop.  225. 

Rev,  Samuel  Lucas. 

Rev.  William  Eames. 

Rev.  John  Reed. 

William  Robinson,  Esq.  j.  p. 

g 6(j3  acres  plantation measure. 

I am  not  aware  of- 1 the  division  re- 
ferred to.  There  are  in  the  parish 
2,133  acres  plantation  measure,  as 
exhibited  in  the  Tithe  Composition 
Return. 

I have  not  been  able  on  inquiry  to 
answer  this  query  in  the  way  it  re- 
quires; the  only  document  I have  to 
go  by  is  the  book  of  the  applotmcnt 
of  the  church  cess,  according  to 
which  it  appears  that  the  contents  of 
the  union  amounts  to  4,013  a.  3 n., 
plantation  measure. 

About  1,000  acres  Irish  plantation 
measure. 

No  public  common  ; about  30  acres 
of  woodland  : about  1,200  of  arable, 
and  2,400  of  pasture  ; 1,200  waste 
and  bog. 

There  is  no  common ; no  wood- 
land ; there  are  445  acres  of  the 
best  land,  1,473- of  middling,  and 
265  of  the  worst. 

The  parishes  being  under  compo- 
sition, I have  no  proctor’s  book  from 
which  I could  answer  this  query, 
and  I cannot  obtain  sufficient  in- 
formation elsewhere. 

No  common;  no  woodland;  lj000 
acres  arable  and  pasture ; no  waste 
or  bog. 

£1  5s.  per' acre  for  both. 

£1  10s.  per  acre;  both  are  set  to-  j 
gether,  and  no  distinction  made ; 1 
some  is  set  at  £1  Is.  per  acre. 

About  £1  per  acre. 

From  £-1  to  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

It  does. 

It  does  extensively. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails. 

No,  except  for  potato  1 and. 

For  potatoes,  from  £0  to  £9,  and 
for  oats,  from  £3  to  £6. 

The  highest  for  potatoes,  £8 ; the 
lowest,  £6  10s. 

For  oats,  from  £3  to  £6  6s. ; for 
potatoes,  from  £6  to  £9  9s. 

From  £6  to  £7  for  potato  land. 

It  is  not,  except  for  convenience, 
and  to  save  trouble  of  going  to 
market : they  are  not. 

It  is  not : but  the  labourers  are  in- 
duced partly  by  having  means  in 
prospect,  such  as  the  sale  of  a pig, 
to  meet  the  landlord’s  demand, 
partly  by  being  able  to  expend  their 
own  labour  in  planting  to  rent  the 

I do  not  consider  con  acre  oats  to 
he  a remunerating  crop,  hut  I con- 
sider con  acre  potatoes  to  be  gene- 
rally so,  though  in  some  instances, 
people  throw  up  their  con  acre  pota- 
toes at  the  loss  of  their  labour  and 
seed,  but  they  are  few. 

I think  it  is  a remunerating  crop, 
and  no  consideration  hut  actual 

It  lias  not  taken  place  in  this 
parish. 

There  have  been  no  instances  of 
this  enlargement. 

I know  of  no  instance  of  such  since 
I came  to  the  parish. 

No  such  instance  has  occurred  that 
I recollect. 

I do  not  know  of  any  having  gone 
within  the  last  three  years. 

Only  one  family  has  emigrated; 
they  were  linen  weavers. 

I know  of  none. 

— 

It  is  believed  to  Canada. 

— 

None  left  this  parish. 

None. 

None  went. 

They  are  absentee,  hut  most  of 
tnem  reside  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

All  non-resident ; all  resident  in 
Ireland. 

There  is  but  one  landed  proprietor 
resident,  another  resides  mostly  in 
England ; the  rest  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  resident, 
except  Lord  Lanesborough  (lunatic). 

from  10  to  100  acres;  and  they 
fe  generally  held  from  the  head 

landlord. 

They  average  from  3 acres  to  nearly 
300. 

I cannot  satisfactorily  answer  this 

From  S to  200  acres  ; they  are  held 
by  the  tenant  in  occupation  from 
the  landlord. 

Very  few  from  this  parish  have 
wen  employed  on  the  roads. 

About  290  men  as  • for  one  day ; 
they  are  paid  in  money. 

I cannot  answer  this  query. 

No  roads  made  last  year  in  this 
parish. 

, 
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Moylisker,  Lynn,  and  Garrick. 
Pop.  2,028. 

Newtown  . . Pop.  2,752. 

Benowen  . . Pop.  1,418. 

Drumraney  . . Pop.  3,494, 

Rev.  Meade  Dennis. 

Robert  Daniell,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  T.  Caulfield. 

Rev.  Patrick  Malin,  n.  c.  c. 

4,994  acres,  as  charged  in  the 
grand  jury  cess. 

1,813  plantation  acres,  according 
to  the  tithe  composition  survey. 

4,500  plantation  acres. 

No  public  common ; about  50 
acres  of  woodland,  and  1 00  acres  of 
waste  and  bog. 

No  common ; about  200  acres  of 
woodland. 

Between  wood  and  bog,  I should 
think  about  100  acres  ; all  the  rest 
arable  and  pasture,  but  principally 
arable. 

None;  none;  2,250  acres  of  ara- 
ble  ; 2,000  acres  of  pasture ; 250 
acres  of  bog. 

From  15s.  to  £2  per  acre. 

From£l  5s.  to  £1  10s. 

About  £1  Is.  on  the  average. 

Arable  and  pastur  land,  at  an 
average,  £1  7s.  per  ac  e. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails  very  • 
generally. 

Very  little. 

It  does. 

It  does. 

A good  con  acre  for  oats,  from  £6 
to  £7 ; for  potatoes,  from  £6  10s. 
to  £8 ; hay,  £4  to  £5. 

From  £6  to  £8,  according  to  qua- 
lity and  manure. 

I should  think  £G  the  highest,  and 
£4  the  lowest. 

From  £8  to  £3  per  acre. 

In  good  seasons  it  is  expected  to 
remunerate ; excessive  rents  may 
be  given  from  other  considerations 
than  actual  value. 

It  is;  I have  never  heard  of  an 
excessive  rent. 

Generally  it  is  a remunerating 

It  is  not  a remunerating  crop  these 
few  years  past ; I have  had  no  in- 
stances to  that  effect. 

I know  of  none  that  have  been 
dispossessed,  except  in  one  in- 
stance, and  he  has  turned  butcher 
in  the  town  of  Mullingar. 

The  system  does  not  exist  in  this 

This  system  has  not  prevailed  in 
this  parish. 

Very  few. 

Not  one  emigrant. 

Very  few ; generally  the  younger 
sons  of  farmers. 

Very  few  emigrants  have  left  this 
parish. 

About  70  labourers. 

— 

To  America. 

America. 

To  the  United  States. 

No  assistance;  they  in  general 
make  out  their  fare. 

Proprietors  in  general  absentee, 
but  residing  in  Ireland. 

Two  are  resident,  the  remainder 
live  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  entire  parish  belongs  to  five 
proprietors,  one  of  whom  constantly 
resides  in  the  parish,  two  in  the 
neighbouring  parish,  and  two  others 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

All  absentees,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  with  regard  to  Ireland;  and 
four  residing  in  England. 

■Cannot  be  answered. 

The  farms  are  all  of  different 
sizes ; they  are  in  general  held 
from  the  head  landlord. 

From  5 to  40  acres;  generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

Half  the  landlords  are  middle-men, 
and  the  other  half  head  landlords. 

There  was  less  employment  last 
year  on  public  roads  than  I ever 
remember,  and  payment  is  made 
in  provisions,  at  the  dearest  rate. 

I have  no  means  of  finding  out. 

None  within  the  last  year. 

10  men  a-day  for  one  month; 
paid  part  in  cash,  and  part  in 
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Kilkenny  West  and  Noughoval. 
Pop.  6,247. 

Kilkenny  West  . Pop.  3,600. 

Mullingar  (including  Town). 
Pop.  8,845. 

Mullingar  (including Town). 
Pop.  8,845. 

Rev.  John  Kearney,  p.  p. 

Rev.  R.  B.  Bryan. 

J.  Lyons,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  A.  Gibson,  pres.  m. 

~~The  parish  of  Kilkenny  West  con- 
tains 4,853a.  2k.  33 1'.,  Irish  plan- 
tation measure ; the  parish  of 
Noughoval  11,520a.  Iu.23i\,  statute. 

4,853  plantation  acres. 

About  9,400  acres;  that  is  the 
number  for  which  church  cess  is 
collected,  as  appears  by  vestry  book. 

Acres  10,032J,  plantation. 

No  public  common;  very  little 
woodland;  scarcely  any  bog  in 
Noughoval,  except  about  3j 0 acres 
outlie  extremity,  near  Loughrea; 
in  Kilkenny  West  I should  think 
above  500  acres. 

No  common;  200  acres  woodland 
(supposition)  ; 3,235  aralile,  that  is, 
in  tillage;  1,618  in  pasture;  uo 
waste ; 400  acres  bog  (supposition). 

No  common. 

There  is  very  little  public  com- 
mon ; scarcely  any  woodland ; 
neither  is  there  much  bog  nor  waste 
ground ; the  land,  general  ly  speaking, 
is  tillage,  or,  more  strictly,  fit  for 
tillage,  but  better  fitted  for  pasture ; 
there  is  comparatively  little  tillage 
in  this  parish. 

Both  arable  and  pasture  are  gene- 
rally at  the  same  rate ; in  Kilkenny 
West  the  average  rent  is  £1  5s.  an 
acre,  Irish  measure ; in  the  parish 
of  Noughoval,  where  the  land  is  of 
a much  better  kind,  the  rent  is 
pretty  generally  £1  10j.  an  acre. 

£1  5j.  per  acre,  plantation. 

I do  not  think  there  is  any  differ- 
ence in  the  rent  of  arable  and  pas- 

parks  is  £3 ; of  the  remaining  land 
£1  10s. 

It  does ; and  it  must  prevail  where- 
ever  there  is  a dense  population, 
otherwise  the  poor  would  starve. 

It  is  almost  universal ; con  acre 
meadow,  con  acre  corn,  and  con 
acre  potato,  from  intimidation  and 
want  of  capital ; and  con  acre  grazing. : 

Not  as  much  as  heretofore. 

It  does. 

From  £8  to  £4,  as  the  soil  is  good 
or  otherwise : I talk  of  potato  land ; 
it  is  only  what  is  called  a snug  mail 
that  raises  oats  ou  con  acre. 

£7  7s.  to  £2  10s.  per  acre. 

I cannot. 

The  maximum,  I would  say,  £8  8s. 
the  minimum  £4  4$. 

Sometimes  the  con  acre  potato  is 
not  a remunerating  crop  ; on  the 
contrary  a failure,  and  yet  the  full 
rentis  in  general  rigorously  exacted ; 
more  than  the  value  is  given  for 
potato  land  by  the  poor,  on  consi- 
deration of  its  being  near  them. 

Sometimes  it  is ; but  more  fre- 
quently they  could  purchase  double 
the  quantity  in  the  market  for  the 
same  price;  often  the  con  acre  is 
paid  for  by  labour. 

It  is ; an  acre  of  potato  ground, 
rent  £8,  if  tolerably  good,  and  po- 
tatoes sell  for  Zd.  per  stone,  is  a 
remunerating  crop. 

I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it 
is  not  a remunerating  crop  ; exces- 
sive rents  are  given : it  affords  em- 
ployment ; it  is  a convenience. 

This  abominable  system  has  not, 

I thank  God,  taken  place  in  either  of  my 
parishes;  we  are  too  remote  from  the  ca- 
pital for  such  refined  cruelty:  I have  wit- 

curate  toparishesfar  from  hero, °a'ml  \ could 
not  then  even  conjecture,  nor  have  I been 
since  able  to  ascertain,  though  I inquired 
often  and  anxiously,  what  becamo  of  tlio 

On  one  property  only,  consisting 
of  1,000 acres,  are  the  tenants  restricted; 
when  by  death  or  other  occurrences  a farm 

no  subdivision  is  permitted  of  any  kind,' by 
most  comfortable  in  the  parish,  while  the 

I do  not  know ; but  I dare  say 

some  of  the  dispossessed  tenants  have  been 
transported  ; 1 never  made  small  farms  for 
the  sake  of  having  a polilical  interest  in 
40s.  freeholders:  I have  but  three  farms 

t h e^bui dlord s pay* foJ  having5  established  c 
to  sell  their  voles  to  the  best  bidders. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  small  farms 

being  converted  into  larger  ones, but  mhny 
cabins  have  been  thrown  down,  and  the 
occupiers  cast  forth  most  unfeelingly  on 
the  world. 

ates  should  be  put  on  towulauds.  and  make 

This  year  very  few  have  gone ; 
during  the  two  preceding  years  no 
less  I am  sure  than  30  or  40  went ; 
they  were  generally  very  poor. 

14  of  the  labouring  classes : every 
effort  is  made  for  this  purpose ; it  is 
their  only  hope : I have  known  £25 
per  cent,  given  for  money  to  enable 
a member  of  a family  to  emigrate. 

None  that  I know  of. 

The  number  of  emigrants  have 
been  few ; they  have  not  the  means 
of  emigrating. 

Almost  without  an  exception,  to 
the  United  States. 

To  Canada,  but  chiefly  to  New 
York. 

— 

A few  have  gone  to  England,  and 
a few  to  America. 

No  assistance  whatever,  except,  in 
a few  instances,  from  their  friends 
and  relations. 

N o assistance  whatever ; they 
have  hopes  that  in  time  a free  pas- 
sage will  be  granted. 

They  have  received  no  assistance 
to  my  knowledge. 

W ith  the  single  exception  of  Mr. 
Temple,  of  Waterston,  in  Kilkenny 
West,  all  the  proprietors  of  both 
parishes  are  non-resident:  Lord  Gas 
to  some  extent,  resides  in  the  next  p; 
parish  of  Noughoval  belongs  to  Lad 
lived  for  many  years,  in  the  neighbo 

Three  reside  in  England,  the  re- 
mainder in  Ireland. 

itlemaine,  who  is  a proprietor 
arish ; nearly  the  whole  of  the 
y Ross,  and  she  lives,  and  has 
urhood  of  London. 

Some  are  absent,  and  some  are 
resident. 

The  principal  proprietors  are  ab- 
sentee ; part  of  them  reside  in 
Ireland,  and  part  in  England,  or 
elsewhere. 

From  60  to  10  acres,  and  down- 
wards,  to  three  and  even  two;  in  Kil- 
Wuy  i'?1  t',ey  arc  held  from  the  head 

landlord  almost  invariably,  even  tlio  small 
exten  t °f  two  acres  and  less ; but  in  Nough- 
l'oss  the  are  fl0m  middle-men  ; Lady 

Holdings.  Acres. 

26  each  of  roods  23  from  20  to  30 

80  of  1 acre  8 30  to  40 

51  of  2 acres  9 40  to  50 

42  of  3 , , 6 50  to  60 

32  of  5 4 80  to  90 

86  from  5 to  10  1 ...  126 

61  10  to  20  1 . . . 324 

There  ore  14,000  acres  in  possession  of 

From  1 acre  to  100 ; with  me  they 
are,  as  I do  not  allow  any  sub-te- 
nancy under  a heavy  penalty. 

The  general  extent  I would  take 
to  be  from  50  to  100  acres ; they 
are  in  general  held  from  the  head 
landlord. 

(No  labourers  were  employed  on 
Ihe  public  roads  in  these  parishes 
within  the  last  year. 

Very  few,  compared  with  amount 
of  public  money  levied,  the  far 
greater  proportion  going  into  the 
hands  of  public  officers. 

and  he  pays  t! 

A considerable  number  have  been 
employed  in  the  repairs  of  public 
roads  and  public  works : instance 
the  new  gaol  and  court-house,  and 
also  in  private  buildings ; the  mode 
of  payment  for  roads  is,  the  lauded 
proprietor  obtains  a presentment ; 
he  gives  the  job  to  a petty  tenant, 
he  labourer  with  as  little  as  possible. 

1 S S S 
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Rathconnell  . . Pop.  3,002. 

Rathconnell  . . Pop.  3,002. 

Castletown,  and  part  of  New- 
town . Pop.  5,450. 

Kilbeggan  (including  Town). 
Pop.  4,039. 

Rev.  Richard  Crone. 

Sir  Richard  Levinge,  Bart.  j.  p. 
Rev.  Euqene  O'Rorke , p.  p. 

Patrick  Byrne , Esq. 

Rev.  Edward  Wilson. 

7,430  acres  paying  county  rates, 
plantation  measure;  but  the  late  j 
survey  returns  more  than  double  ■ 
the  above  number  of  acres,  as  the 
actual  contents ; reclaimed  land, bog, 
and  water,  being,  I presume,  in- 
cluded. 

7,481  acres  Irish,  plantation. 

About  9,000  plantation  acres. 

2,7 00  paid  originally  church  cess  ■ 
I believe,  plantation  measure.  ’ 

No  public  common;  about  400 
acres  of  woodland ; the  above  7,430 
acres  are  presumed  to  exhibit  the 
arable  and  pasture  laud,  about  one-  1 
sixth  of  which  is  pasture ; the  excess 
above  said  number,  as  ascertained  by 
late  survey,  (though  including  I 
believe  much  valuable  land,)  represer 

No  common;  woodland  (155;  ara- 
ble 2,721 ; pasture  3,577 ; waste 
and  bog  528. 

its  the  bog  and  water. 

No  public  common ; woodland,  i 
300  acres ; arable  and  pasture,  half  j 
and  half;  in  both  parishes,  1,200  i 
acres  red  bog. 

No  public  common : answered 
above. 

Arable  averages  about  £1  15s.  per 
acre;  pasture  about £1 10s.  per  acre. 

About  £1  10s.,  British. 

About  £1  4s.  per  acre. 

About  £1  10s.  per  acre,  being 
chiefly  town  parks. 

It  does,  I conceive,  with  benefit 
to  the  labourer,  notwithstanding 
the  popular  outcry  attempted  to  be 
Taised  against  the  system. 

Not  generally  in  Rathconnell,  but 
the  labourers  subsist  on  the  con 
acre,  procured  where  they  can  get 

It  does. 

A little. 

From  £6  6s.  to  £8  8s. 

From  £7  to  £2  10s. 

From  £3  to  £6  per  acre. 

For  con  acres,  £6;  for  potatoes, 
£9;  sometimes  £7  10s.  and  £8, 
according  to  the  quality  of  manure 
and  ground. 

I am  sure  it  must  be,  from  the  avi- 
dity with  which  con  acre  is  sought : 
I am  not  aware  that  con  acre  is 
taken  from  any  other  consideration 
than  the  return  the  crop  will  make. 

Not  a remunerating  crop,  but  a 
convenient  one : excessive  rents  are 

It  has  not  been  a remunerating 
j crop  for  the  last  three  years : ex- 
cessive rents  have  been  promised  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  employment 
to  pay  for  the  con  acre. 

For  the  straw  only. 

Not  to  any  great  extent,  I am 
happy  to  say,  as  I consider  the  ex- 
pedient a dangerous  one,  and  the 
fruitful  source  of  discontent,  misery, 
and  crime,  unless  where  provision  is 
made  for  the  families  ejected. 

This  system  has  not  prevailed  in 
this  parish. 

In  the  parish  of  Castletown  the 
system  has  not  prevailed ; in  New- 
town it  has  partially  taken  place  ; 
can’t  say  what  has  become  of  the 
dispossessed  tenants. 

Very  few  instances  of  that  kind  at 
present  here,  being  generally  town 

I cannot  say  how  many  have  emi- 
grated, those  who  have,  were  ser- 
vants, labourers,  and  younger  sons 
of  small  farmers. 

About  10  persons  (single  men)  in 
each  year. 

Not  more  than  10  for  the  three 

Very  few,  and  chiefly  the  better 
description. 

To  America,  generally. 

America. 

To  N orth  America. 

America. 

Not  any  public  assistance  within 
the  parish,  that  I am  aware  of. 

They  have  notreceived  any  assist- 

None,  except  what  they  received 
from  their  own  families  and  friends. 

Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  gene- 
rally resident. 

All  resident  but  two  families,  one 
a minor  living  in  England,  the 
other  lives  in  Ireland. 

In  Castletown  there  is  but  one  re- 
sident proprietor.  Sir  Richard  Na- 
gle, Bart. ; in  Newtown,  two.  The 
rest  reside  in  other  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. 

My  Lord  Maryborough,  I believe, 
is  the  only  non-resident. 

The  largest  farm  contains  84  acres, 
the  smallest  holding  consists  of  half 
an  acre ; the  rest  vary  through  nearly 
all  the  intermediate  quantities ; 
this  applies  solely  to  the  class  of 
persons  called  farmers  and  labourers. 

There  are  large  tracts  of  land  held 
by  gentlemen,  principally  for  graz- 
ing ; the  small  farms  are  from  5 to 
30  acres : generally  held  from  the 
head  landlord. 

The  farms  are  generally  held  by  oc- 
cupying'tenants  from  the  head  land- 
lord, and  are  from  15  to  25  Irish 

From  10  acres  to  20,  but  a few  in- 
stances of  50  to  100. 

I cannot  exactly  state  how  many, 
but  I imagine  20  to  be  above  the 
number;  it  ought  to  be  much  greater : 
they  are  paid,  I believe,  in  provi- 
sions, at  a high  price,  furnished  by 
the  contractors  for  the  roads,  who 
are  generally  holders  of  small  farms. 

527  men  at  10</.,  84  horses  at 
Is.  6 cl.,  85  horses  at  2s.  paid 

iir  money  and  meal. 

In  this  instance  scarcely  any  la- 
bourers get  employment,  except  the 
sons  and  servant  boy  of  the  small 
farmer,  who  get  the  job  either 
through  the  interest  of  the  land- 
lord or  some  other  gentleman,  with 
whom  they  may  have  money  At  in- 
terest. 

Cannot  tell  the  number  employed, 
their  payments  are  sometimes  by  an 
order  on  meal-dealers. 
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Rev.  Henry  Rochfort. 

6 121  acres,  plantation. 


From  £1  6s.  to  15s.,  and  some  at 
£1  per  acre ; the  land,  in  general, 
is  light ; a considerable  portion  has 
lately  been  leased,  by  the  Court  ol' 
Chancery,  at  15s.,  16s.,  and  17s.  per 
acre,  which  previously  was  let  at 
from  £1  to  £1  10s.,  and  to  £2. 

Very  little,  as  almost  all  tlie  cot- 
tagers have  land. 


It  is  a remunerating  crop:  s 
’money  are  frequently  given.  In  adv. 
reduce  the  rent. 


Kilbixy  . . Pop.  2,279. 

Rathaspick  and  Russagh. 
Pop.  2,948. 

James  West,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Francis  Reynolds,  p.  p. 

3,332  acres,  plantation  measure. 

About  4,000  acres,  plantation 
measure. 

About  8 or  10  acres  of  common. 

No  public  common;  41  acres  of 
woodland:  I cannot  accurately  de- 
scribe how  much  arable,  pasture, 
waste,  and  bog  in  these  parishes. 

About  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

From  £1  10s.  to  £2  sterling,  Irish. 

It  does,  and  without  it  the  la- 
bourer would  not  be  able  to  support 
himself  and  his  family,  as  he  can- 
not procure  a sufficiency  of  manure. 

It  does  prevail  in  the  country. 

£8  the  highest,  and  so  down  to  £3, 
according  to  quality : in  many  in- 
stances, where  the  labourer  has 
manure  himself,  he  gets  ground  to 
put  it  on  for  nothing. 

From  £6  to  £8  for  potato,  and 
from  £4  to  £6  for  oat  ground,  per 

It  is,  otherwise  it  would  not  be 

It  is  not:  in  some  instances  ex- 

for  the  purpose  or  ob 

There  are  in  this  parish  5,339 
plantation  acres  paying  tithe,  and 
6,000  plantation  acres  paying  taxes. 


land  is  inconsiderable;  I cannot 
say  the  exact  quantity ; I suppose 
the  arable  land  to  be  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  above  stated  number 
of  acres;  the  pasture  about  two- 
fifths  ; of  waste  and  bog  1 can  give 
no  accurate  account. 


qualities  of  land  to  be  about  £1  lOs., 
late  currency,  per  plantation  acre. 


acre;  for  potato  land  from  £4  to 
£6 ; same  for  oat  land ; £7  is  the 
usual  charge  for  flax  land ; and  from 
£2  1 Os.  to  £5  as.  for  meadow. 


e certainly,  on  the 

irating  crop,  else  they 
uch  sought  for.  I have 
ing  Act  objected  to,  as 


They  have  not  received  any. 


To  America. 

To  America. 

Some  of  them  received  assistance 

latives. 

their  friends  in  America,  and  others  were 
enabled  to  emigrate  by  the  fruits  of  their 
own  industry. 

to  suppose  that  the  peasant  is  a sufferer  by  taking  corn  acres.  Mv  opinion  is  that  the  setter  is  the  sufferer.  It  must  be  observed,  that 
number  of  years ; and  it  must  be  land  in  the  very  best  condition dnrin g this  time  the  ground  is  so  much  injured  by  bad  tillage,  ant 
a great  many  years  before  it  can  recover  its  original  fertility ; and  the  farmer  thus  loses  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  he  gained  by  set 
18  50  strong,  that  I hardly  ever  set  a corn  acre,  and  am,  consequently,  urged  by  my  own  workmen  to  procure  them  a supply  from  my 

T hey  are  almost  entirely  absentee,  j The  greater  part  of  the  parish  be-  Some  of  them  are  absentee,  and 
residing  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  longs  to  resident  landlords ; about  some  resident ; the  absentees  re- 

! 600  acres  belong  to  Sir  John  Piers,  side  in  Ireland. 

~ — who  is  living  in  France,  and  whose  

property  has  been,  for  many  years,  set,  under  the  courts,  to  persons  who  have  sublet  it  in  small  farms,  at 
rack-rents,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  the  worst  description  of  people  are  living  on  it. 

From  1 acre  to  30 ; they  are  ge-  Tire  farms  vary  in  extent,  from  The  general  extent  of  farms  is 
ncially  small  holdings.  They  ge-  20  to  150  acres ; they  are  held  from  from  10  to  30  acres ; there  are  10 
norally  are.  the  head  landlords.  persons  who  hold  from  1 00  to  300 

acres;  and  there  are  many  others 
(the  third  class  of  farmers)  who 
hold  only  from  5 to  10  acres. 


„ j in  taking  acorn  acre, 

' a bargain  only  for  the 

leasant  is  not  willing  to  submit  to.  after  incur- 
is  advantages  ; and,  therefore  excessive  rents 
re  witnessed  a gradual  decline  in  their  price ; 

and  1 feci  warranted 
They  have  mostly  in  saying  that  an 
gone  to  British  acre  of  land,  capable 

*■*  srtsrsc 

i a.,  i”S 

lmy  generally  gone  the  highest  rate 
at  their  ow  n expense,  now  charged  iu  this 
receiving  no  public  pary,.  It  is  a great 

assistance. mistake,  therefore, 

it  land  can  only  be  set  iu  this  way  for  a short 


Some  of  the  landed  proprietors  of 
this  parish  reside  in  Irelaud ; some 
in  England;  very  few  within  the 
parish. 


There  are  some  very  large  farms 
in  this  parish,  held  from  the  imme- 
diate landlord,  as  well  as  a great 
many,  varying  from  lOOto  20  acres, 
held  also  from  the  head  landlord : 
an  intermediate  landlord  is  scarcely 
known  in  this  parish. 


1S  can  be  ascertained,  they  About 
11  paid  in  cash,  at  the  rate  by  task 
er  day ; number  cannot  be  i they  ar 


30 ; sometimes  they  work  Some  i 
and  sometimes  by  the  day ; some  in  ; 
generally  paid  in  money. 


money,  and  I cannot  say  the  number  of  la- 
bourers ; the  labourer  is  generally 
paid,  either  by  bxiying  provisions 
from  the  acting  overseer,  or  by  a 
credit  on  a huckster : 1 have  some- 
times known  the  workman  to  wait 
until  the  acting  overseer  was  paid, 
: and  then  receive  his  wages  iu 
i money. 

1 SSS2 
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Ballymore  . . Pop.  3,494. 

Ballymore  and  Killare. 
Pop.  6,833. 

Union  of  Churchtown. 
Pop.  2,930. 

Union  of  Churchtown. 
Pop.  2,930. 

Rev.  John  Falloon. 

Rev.  Owen  Cofly,  p.  p. 

Rev.  James  Mathews. 

Charles  Kelly , Esq.  j.  p. 

5,189  acres,  Irish  plantation  mea- 

1 2,089  acres  plantation  measure. 

About  8,000  statute  acres. 

2127  acres  in  Conry  parish,  Irish 

plantation;  931  persons  according 
to  the  population  taken  in  1821.  8 

No  common;  no  woodland,  pro- 
perly so  called ; no  waste  ; the  other 
descriptions  about  equally  divided, 
but  the  bog  the  least  proportion. 

About  200  acres  of  public  common ; 
about  60  acres  of  woodland ; about 
700  acres  of  waste;  250  acres  of 
bog;  the  rest  tillable  and  fit  for 
pasture. 

No  common ; no  woodland,  except 
the  small  proportion  round  some 
gentlemen’s  seats;  very  little  bog 
in  the  parish,  or  waste  land. 

About  30  acres  red  bog  in  Conry, 
and,  perhaps,  120  acres,  mostly  cut 
away  bog. 

About  £1  10s.  an  acre  for  arable  ; 
a cow’s  grass  for  the  sis  summer 
months  costs  £3. 

Arable  and  pasture  land  let  to 
farmers  at  about  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

About  £1  10s. 

Average  of  land  in  Conry  from 
£1  to  £1  10«.  per  acre. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails  only 
for  potato  land. 

It  does. 

Very  much. 

It  does. 

The  con  acre  rent  for  potatoes  is 
from  £8  to  £6. 

From  £4  to  £8. 

From  £8  to  £6. 

j From  £4  to  £8. 

The  con  acre  crop,  on  the  average, 
is  always  a remunerating  crop, 
giving  the  labourer  his  potatoes  for 
about  ltf.  per  stone,  and  the  higher 
the  rent  the  better  the  crop,  the 
land  being  so  much  better. 

Con  acres  are  not  beneficial  these 
few  years  past:  I could  not  hear  ] 
that  excessive  rents  were  given  from 
any  motive  but  the  supposed  value. 

I think  it  is ; and  I do  not  know 
of  any  land  set  except  for  money  as 
the  consideration. 

By  no  means  remunerating:  peo- 
ple who  take  them  are  unable  to 
pay  for  them  for  want  of  labour; 
frequently  lying  in  the  fields  to  rot. 

I have  been  in  the  parish  for  seven 
years,  and  during  that  time  no  al- 
teration of  the  kind  has  taken 
place,  that  I am  acquainted  with. 

In  very  few  cases,  and  those  dis- 
possessed went  to  America. 

In  this  parish  that  system  has  not. 
been  earned  much  into  effect. 

It  is  practised  much,  the  tenants 
holding  small  farms  from  the  bad 
price  for  their  produce,  oats  and 
potatoes,  hogs  and  butter ; the  te- 
nants so  distressed  go  to  America 
| in  general ; are  unable  to  pay  their 

Very  few  emigrants  have  left,  the 
parish  for  the  last  three  years,  and 
those  few,  generally,  were  the 
younger  sons  of  decent  farmers. 

About  50  each  year  for  the  last 
three,  all  labourers. 

Very  few  have  emigrated  from  this 

! I canuot  say. 

They  went  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  or  to  Canada. 

America,  generally  to  the  United 
States. 

Canada. 

Generally  America. 

Some  of  them  received  assistance 
from  the  different  societies  and  in- 
stitutions appointed  for  that  pur- 

They  have  received  no  assistance. 

None,  that  I am  aware  of. 

None. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  mostly 
absentee,  i.  c.  with  regard  to  the 
parish ; the  land  in  fee  generally  be- 
longs to  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
residing  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Three  absentee  proprietors,  the 
other  landed  proprietors  live  in  the 
neighbourhood ; except  a few  who 
live  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  proprietors  nearly  all  non- 
resident ; some,  as  Lord  Sherborne, 
resident  in  England ; others  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Ireland. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  re- 
sident. 

The  arable  farms  are  but  small, 
they  vary  from  about  150  acres  down 
to  20 ; the  graziers  of  course  have 
larger  tracts,  but  they  all,  gene- 
rally, in  this  parish,  hold  from  the 
head  landlords. 

From  10  to  lOOandmore  acres;  in  , 
general  from  the  head  landlord. 

From  30  to  40  acres ; mostly  held 
from  head  landlord. 

From  10  to  100.  They  are. 

I cannot  state  the  number,  but  la- 
bourers on  public  roads  are  always 
employed  by  the  persons  who  get 
presentments,  who  pay  them  at  the 
rate  of  lOd.  per  diem  for  that  sort 
qf  labour,  no  diet. 

About  20  men  for  five  weeks,  paid 
in  cash. 

I cannot  say  the  number ; I be- 
lieve they  had  only  8 d.  from  the 
road-makers. 

Very  few  men,  at  10d.  per  day. 
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piercetown  and  Moranstown. 

Pop.  1,764. 

Rathconrath  . . Pop.  2,862. 

Rathconrath  and  Piercetown.  C 
Pop.  3,951. 

lastle  Ellis,  Killisk,  and  Killila. 
Pop.  3,463. 

Rev.  James  Brabazon. 

Rev.  Augustus  Potter. 

J.  D.  Meares,  Esq. 

Rev.  Archibald  Stevenson. 

"Moranstown  UOOplantatkm  acres ; 
piercetown  1,400. 

4,960  acres,  Irish  plantation  mea- 
sure, in  the  parish  of  Rathconrath. 

Rathconrath  5,600,  Piercetown 
1,400,  Irish  plantation. 

There  are  in  the  union  7,000  cessa.- 
ble  acres,  plantation  measure ; ac- 
tual number  probably  near  8,000 ; 
Castle  Ellis,  2,600  acres  ; Kilmaloy, 
1,700;  Killisk,  1,900;  and  Killila 
800. 

“No  public  common ; no  woodland ; 
about  half  arable  and  half  pasture ; 

very  little  was10  > about  J°  acrcs  01 
bog. 

There  is  no  public  common;  no 
woodland;  there  are  about  2,600 
acres  of  arable,  2,210  acres  of  pas- 
ture land,  100  acres  of  bog,  and 
50  acres  of  waste  land,  in  the 
parish  of  Rathconrath. 

No  common ; about  30  acres  plant- 
ing ; not  much  waste : in  Rathcon- 
rath there  may  be  50  acres  bog ; in 
Piercetown  about  500. 

None  of  said  union  common; 
none  of  it  woodland,  except  im- 
provements of  gentlemen’s  de- 
mesnes ; mostly  arable,  except  the 
bog,  which  is  partly  in  Killisk  and 
Kilmaloy  parishes. 

About  £1 10*. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land 
and  of  pasture  land,  in  the  parish 
of  Rathconrath,  is  about  £1  10*. 

About  £1  10*.  per  acre. 

The  average  rent  of  land  I should 
suppose  to  be  about  £1  Is.  per 

To  a small  degree. 

The  con  acre  system  does  prevail 
in  the  parish  of  Rathconrath. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails  in- 
the  union. 

From  £4  to  £7 . 

The  highest  rent  usually  paid  for 
a con  acre  is  £3,  the  lowest  £5,  ac-  1 
cording  to  the  condition  of  the 
land. 

£4  to  £8. 

The  highest,  I am  informed,  is  £ 1 0, 
j highly  manured  with  dung,  and 
tilled  by  the  farmer;  the  lowest 
£6,  cultivated  by  the  tiller  or  under- 
taker. 

It  certainly  is. 

The  con  acre  crop,  on  the  average, 
is  a remunerating  crop ; excessive 
rents  sometimes  given  upon  the  rent 
being  well  secured;  and  time,  say 
six  months,  granted  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  crop  removed. 

I should  think  so  ; seldom. 

Actual  value  is  the  chief  object, 
and  the  con  acre  system  is  in  ge- 
neral remunerating. 

Such  instances  very  rarely  occur 
here. 

Decidedly  I know  of  no  instance 
within  Rathconrath  parish,  where 
small  farms  have  been  thrown  into 
larger  ditto;  consequently, agreeably 
to  this  query,  tenants  have  not  been 
dispossessed,  which  must  clearly  prov 
fled  with  the  conditions  upon  which 

In  these  parishes  it  has  not  been 
much  acted  upon. 

e that  they  are  content  or  satis- 
they  hold  their  several  farms. 

There  are  few  instances  of  change 
of  tenantry  in  my  union,  or  enlarge- 
ment of  farms,  so  that  dispossession 
is  not  common. 

About  100,  of  the  labouring  class. 

22  individuals  of  the  labouring 
class  have  emigrated  during  the  last 
three  years. 

Several  leave  these  parishes  every 
year,  mostly  young  persons  of  the 
labouring  class. 

Emigrants  have  been  very  few, 
from  my  parish,  during  the  last 
three  years,  scarcely  deserving  no- 

America. 

To  England,  the  Canadas,  United 
States  of  America,  Buenos  Ayres, 
Miramichi,  &c. 

The  Canadas  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

None  whatever. 

I consider  that  they  received  no 
assistance  whatsoever,  the  emigra- 
tion being  effected  by  the  disposal 
of  their  several  interests,  and  by 
savings  from  their  industry. 

None  whatever. 

About  half  are  resident ; the  re- 
mainder reside  chiefly  out  of  Ire- 
land. 

There  are  22  landed  proprietors 
in  the  parish  of  Rathconrath ; five 
are  resident ; the  remainder  are 
absentees,  one  of  whom  is  residing 
in  Germany  ; the  others  reside  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland. 

There  are  three  proprietors  resi- 
dent in  these  two  parishes ; the  re- 
mainder are  living  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland,  except  two,  who  live  in 
England. 

Two  of  the  landed  proprietors  are 
resident  in  the  union,  some  of  them 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  some  in 
England,  undone  or  two  chiefly  in 
France. 

From  5 to  300  acres ; the  general 
extent  from  10  to  25  : they  are,  iu 
general. 

The  general  extent  of  farms  held 
in  Rathconrath  parish  is  from  five  to 
sixty  acres ; they  are  generally  held 
by  the  tenant  in  occupation  from 
the  head  landlord. 

From  10  acres  to  hundreds;  there 
are  some  middle-men. 

Faims  generally  held  under  the 
head  landlord,  except  in  a few  in- 
stances where  men  are  middle- 
men ; average  extent  under  20  acres 
— about  15  acres. 

About  20. 

I consider  that  within  the  last  year 
there  were  about  20  labourers  em- 
ployed in  Rathconrath  parish  on 
the  public  roads,  who  were  paid  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  county  from  a 
cess  levied  off  the  barony. 

Perhaps  40,  at  lOd.  per  day. 

The  number  of  labourers  that  have 
been  employed  during  last  year  on 
the  public  roads  are  few ; paid,  I 
believe,  principally  in  provisions,  or 
other  commodities. 

! 
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Donaghmore  . Pop.  2,448. 

Edermine  . . Pop.  1,221. 

Kilcormuck  . . Pop.  2,490. 

Kilnemanagh  . . Pop.  759_ 

Rev.  B.  Waller. 

Rev.  P.  Preston. 

Rev.  Edward  Semple. 

Rev.  George  Jones. 

About  4,400,  Irish  acres. 

3.977  acres,  statute  measure,  in 
Kdermine ; 2,577  acres,  statute  mea- 
sure, in  Ballinarlaney. 

5,976  Irish  acres. 

There  are  1,614a.  34p.  in  ff 
parish,  and  of  plantation  measure/ 

Common  none;  woodland  none; 
waste  about  200  acres  of  sand 
hills,  by  the  sea;  bog  about  ISO 
acres,  chiefly  cut  away. 

About  200  acres  marsh  land,  but 
not  waste:  the  remainder  arable  and 
pasture. 

There  is  no  common;  no  wood- 
land ; but  little  bog  or  waste  land ; 
but  I cannot  accurately  state  what 
quantity. 

About  £1  6s.  per  acre. 

The  better  class  of  land  I would 
rate  at  £1  10s.  per  acre;  second  at 
about  £1. 

The  parish  is  generally  arable : I 
think  the  average  rent  about  £1  per 

As  far  as  I can  learn,  it  is  about 
18s.  6 d.  an  acre,  and  I do  not  find 
any  difference  between  arable  and 
pasture  land  here,  there  beiuebut 
little  pasture. 

The  con  acre  system  does  prevail.  ( 

It  does. 

It  does. 

From  £2  to  £6  per  acre,  according 
to  the  goodness  of  the  land. 

From  £9  to  £7  per  acre,  for  ground 
manured  for  potatoes. 

From  £8  to  £6  per  acre. 

The  highest  and  lowest  rent  are 
£8  and  £6  an  acre. 

The  con  acres  are  generally  set  at 
a fair  rent,  and  are  well  worth  what 
is  paid  for  them,  being  in  general 
on  good  land,  ploughed,  and  made 
ready  for  the  seed. 

I think  it  is  an  average  crop,  and 
the  rent  is  paid  in  consideration  of 
the  actual  value. 

I believe  it  is:  the  con  acre  is 
generally  given  for  labour. 

I am  told  it  is  a remunerating  crop 
on  the  average. 

I know  of  no  instance  where  it  has 
been  done  in  this  parish. 

I do  not  think  any  opportunities 
have  occurred  in  this  parish. 

Not  to  any  great  extent : tenants 
either  gone  into  the  towns  or  to 
America. 

One  family  left  this  parish  with 
the  intention  of  emigrating  to 
America,  but  have  changed  their 
determination : they  were  in  the 
rank  of  gentlemen. 

I do  notthink  that  there  have  been 
many  families  left  this  parish 
lately ; but  there  have  been  some 
individuals,  generally  of  a good  and 
valuable  class  of  society. 

_ I know  but  of  one  family,  consist- 
ing of  seven. 

To  North  America. 

I believe  they  purpose  remaining 
in  Ireland. 

To  America. 

To  America. 

None;  they  were  comfortable  in 
life. 

Principally  absentees,  seme  resid- 
ing in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  absen- 
tees : they  all,  I think,  reside  ru  Ire- 
land. 

There  is  not  one  landed  proprietor 
resident  in  this  parish ; by  far  the 
greater  portion  reside  in  England, 
and  but  few  in  Ireland. 

The  landed  proprietors  of  this 
parish  are  all  absentee,  but  are  resi- 
dent in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

From  10  to  140  plantation  acres 
are  held  in  general  from  the  land- 
lord, but  in  some  cases  from  the 
farmer. 

They  vary  much  in  extent : they 
are  generally  held  under  the  head 
landlord. 

Farms  from  25  to  50  acres : gene- 
rally holding  from  the  head  land- 

The  labourers  on  roads  are  paid  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  county. 

I cannot  say  what  number,  but  I 
know  they  are  paid  weekly ; and  in 
consideration  of  this  are  content 
with  9<1.  per  day,  while  the  super- 
visor is  allowed  (or  rather  retains — 
the  grand  jury  only  make  their 
payments  twice  a year)  the  dif- 

me  No.  23. 

Very  few;  the  roads  are  in  good 
repair,  and  require  only  one  man  to 
break  stones  and  fill  up  ruts. 

terence  between  that  and  the  sum  allowed  by  the  grand  jury  i 

to  remunerate  him  for  prompt  payment.  ! 
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LEINSTER — County  Wexford — Baronies  Ballaghkeen,  Bantry,  Forth. 


Kiltennel  • . Pop.  1,137.  J 

Ballyanne  . . Pop.  1,096. 

Clonmore,  Ballybrenan,  and 
Ballyhogue  . . Pop.  2,759. 

Killegney  and  Chapel. 
Pop.  2,443. 

Rev.  Frederick  Owen. 

Rev.  John  St.  George  Deane. 

Rev.  Mark  Devereux. 

Rev.  Hugh  Gillilan. 

About  4,000  plantation  acres. 

6,334  acres,  some  plantation,  and 
some  statute  acres. 

The  population  enumerator  took 
no  account  of  the  number  of  acres ; 
but  according  to  the  tithe  composi- 
tion book  the  number  of  acres  in 
the  union  is  6,201,  plantation  mea- 

There  is  no  public  common,  and 
very  little  woodland ; and  no  waste ; 
the  arable  and  pasture  lands  are 
nearly  of  equal  proportion  through 
the  parish. 

37  acres  common ; 90  acres  wood- 
land ; 2,005  arable ; 57  waste ; no 
bog,  and  the  rest  pasture. 

From  15s.  to  £1  per  acre. 

The  average  rent  of  both  arable 
and  pasture  land  is  about  £1  per 

£1  per  acre  for  both. 

About  16s.  per  acre  for  arable 
land ; no  pasture  land. 

Does  not  exist  in  this  parish. 

No  con  acre. 

Very  little. 

From  £6  to  £8, 1 believe. 

I am  told  generally  not  remuner- 
ating: excessive  rents  are  some- 
times given  by  poor  mechanics  and 
cottiers  for  con  acre  ground,  for  the 
convenience,  and,  as  they  think, 
saving  of  having  potatoes  of  their 
own  planting. 

Has  not  been  done  in  this  parish  ! 
to  any  extent. 

To  a very  slight  extent;  and  in 
those  few  instances  the  dispossessed 
tenants  are  occupiers  in  the  parish 
of  small  holdings. 

To  the  extent  of  16;  some  have 
got  other  farms,  and  some  have  gone 
to  towns. 

l am  not  aware  of  any  instance  Of 
this  having  taken  place  since  I came 
to  the  parish. 

I don’t  know  the  number ; those 
that  have  gone  have  been  almost 
exclusively  respectable  Protestants. 

Very  few  have  emigrated,  and 
those  few  rather  respectable. 

Don’t  know  how  many. 

Chiefly  to  America. 

To  Newfoundland,  and  United 
States. 

— 

Those  who  have  gone,  have  gene- 
rally settled,  I believe,  in  Canada ; 
some  in  Newfoundland. 

None,  that  I know  of. 

None,  except  from  their  own 
families. 

Not  any. 

Resident. 

Both:  the  absentees  reside  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 

All  resident:  only  two;  one  re- 
sides in  England,  and  the  other  in 
different  parts  of  the  country-. 

Chief  landed  proprietors  resident; 
one  non-resident,  lives  in  England- 

From  10  to  30  acres ; and  in  gene- 
ral held  from  the  head  landlord. 

From  10  to  100  acres:  generally 

The  number  has  been  consider- 
able ; employed  on  public  roads, 
and  the  manner  of  payment  vari- 
ous ; generally  that  description  goes 
to  liquidate  rent. 

Seven;  paid  by  the  overseers. 
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i . i • , , „ rro  Whitechurch,  Glynn,* Carrick, 

St.  Mary’s  . . . Pop.  7,991.  ] Templescoby  . Pop.  405.  j W hitecmirch  . Pop.  2,5o3.  | an(j  three  others  . Pop.  6,452. 


James  Talbot , Esq.  J.  > 


The  parish  of  St.  Mary’s,  including 
New  Ross,’  contains  1,340  acres, 
plantation  measure. 


There  are  no  public  commc 
bog;  but  little  woodland 


Rev.  Thomas  Cranfield. 


I suppose  the  enumerators  have 
stated  the  amount  to  be  980  acres, 
but  this  is  below  the  truth.  The  most 
accurate  account  is  that  given  by  the 
commissioner  who  put  the  parish 
under  composition ; he  states  the 
amount  of  acres  in  the  parish  to  be 
1,029,  plantation  measure. 


There  is  not  any  public  common 
nor  woodland;  nor  is  there  any 
waste,  or  bog,  of  any  account:  I 
cannot  tell  exactly  how  much  pasture  there  is ; I can  only  say  that 
there  is  a greater  proportion  of  tillage  than  of  pasture  ground. 

&c. ; and  this  course  is  pursued  as  far  as  the  farmer’s  means  admi 
is  no  bog  or  waste  of  any  magnitude,  except  tracts  at  times  covered  by  ti 


John  Usher,  Esq. 


Rev.  P.  Murphy,  p.  p. 


i contains  4,400  acres, 
the  enumerator  being  in 
cannot  ascertain  what 
sions  he  took. 


About  8,000  plantation  ai 


No  public  common ; the  land,  being 
chielly  light,  poor,  and  hilly,  is  until 

for  pasture,  with  the  exception  of  an 

inconsiderable  portion  at  the  river 
side ; it  is  therefore  suited  for  alter- 
nate crops  of  corn,  potatoes,  clover, 
: some  lauds  are  rocky,  but  there 


The  land  of  this  parish  being  of  a 
good  quality,  and  situated  close  to 
the  town,  sets  at  a high  rent ; the 
average  may  be  stated  at  £2  per 


I can  answer  this  question  not 
otherwise  than  by  saying  that  the 
average  rent  per  acre  for  the  lands 
in  my  parish  is  something  about 
£1  3s. ; no  rent  is  paid  merely  for 
pasture  land. 


n the  parish.  I No ; the  cottiers  who  have  no  ground 

contrive  to  make  as  much  dung  as  they  can,  and,  in  the  planting  season, they 
get  on  some  neighbouring  farm  as  much  ground  as  their  dung  will  reacli 
over ; thus  they  have  a crop  of  potatoes  without  paying  rent  for  the  ground. 


It  is  sometimes  customary  tor  the 

labourer  to  take  from  a quarter  to  half  an 
acre  of  potato  ground,  which  they  getfree 


It  is  a remunerating 
crop,  inasmuch  as  an 
acre,  tolerably  manured, 
will  produce  100  barrels ; 
at  4s.  per  barrel  is  £20. 


In  the  neighbourhood  of  my  parish 
there  may  be  an  instance  or  two  in 
the  year  of  the  con  acre  contract, 
and  this  is  from  £8  to  £ 1 0 per  acre ; 
sometimes  it  is  not  a remunerating 
crop,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the 
growing  season,  or  to  the  badness  of 
the  seed,  or  the  badness  of  the  plant- 
ingwork.or  the  badness  of  the  ground 
upon  which  the  manure  is  put,  for,  let 
the  manure  be  ever  so  good,  if  the 
ground  itself  be  out  of  heart  , the  crop 
will  have  a bad  chance  of  being  good. 


The  system  has  not  taken  placi 
this  parish. 


There  is  no  instance  to  be  men- 
tioned of  this  case  in  my  parish ; the 
contrary  is  rather  to  be  found. 


The  following  arc  the  aver: 
two  central  town  lands  in  this  _ 

Oldcourt  257a.  3r.  22i>.  plantation  I 

measure ; annual  rent  £287  2«.  1(W. ; Uallykilly  418a.  2r.  21  v.  planta- 
tion measure;  annual  rent  £368  18s.  9<i. — Total  676a.  2n.  3p.  planta- 
tion measure,  or  19s.  4-Jtf.  per  acre. — Total  rent  £656  Is.  Id.,  or 
about  1,170  statute  acres,  at  11s.  2 $d.  per  acre. 


It  is  not  usual  to  set  grass  land  or  Not  known  at  all. 

lea  for  potatoes,  manured  land  is  set  

for  that  purpose;  the  rent  equal  to  about  the  value  of  the  manure,  the 
farmer  depending  on  the  succeeding  crops  for  remuneration. 


The  rent  of  such  land  varies  from 
C6  to  £9  per  acre,  plantation  mea- 
;ure ; the  farmer  cultivates  the  land 


Land  set  as  above,  and  properly  cul- 
tivated, is  usually  beneficial  to  the 
person  taking  it ; sometimes  poor 
ground  is  taken  at  a small  rent,  with 
little  manure, this  ends  in  disappoint- 
ment and  distress : I never  heard  of 
excessive  rents  for  other  consideratic 


i than  value 


No  change  of  this  kind  has  taken 
place  to  any  extent  within  the  last 
three  years. 


Not  any  families;  a few  yoi 
people  go  every  year. 


This  has  been  practised  in  some  de- 
gree, but  to  no  great  extent.  The 
dispossessed  tenants  got  land  else- 
where in  some  instances,  and  some- 
times descended  to  the  rank  of  la- 
bourers. 1 1 is  from  this  class  the  ranks 
of  the  Whitefeet  are  recruited. 


About  10  in  each  year;  these  were 
farmers’  sons,  or  unmarried  la- 
bourers. 


generally  to  Newfoundland,  the  passage 


The  farmers’  sons  to  the  United 
States,  or  Canada;  the  labourers 
;a  being  too  dear. 


There  are  two  absentee  proprietors, 
but  they  reside  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland. 


From  10  to  30  acres,  but  few  of 
30  acres,  and  held  from  the  head 
landlord. 


There  are  two  landed  proprietors 
belonging  to  the  parish,  both  absen- 
tees : one,  who  has  only  a very  small 
portion  of  the  parish,  resides  in  Dub- 
lin; the  other,  who  has  the  most  of 
it,  lives  in  England  the  most  of  the 


The  first  question  here  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  be  answered ; I can  answer 
it  in  no  other  way  but  this,  that 
there  are  more  farms  of  about  20 
under  that  number  than 


acres  than  of  above  th 
of  it.  In  a word,  the  number  of  what  may  be  called  small  fa 
prevails  the  most.  To  the  second  question  I reply  affirmatively. 


There  are  two  new  roads  into  Ross 
now  making,  on  which  there  are  60 
men  employed,  at  Is.  per  day;  they 
are  paid  in  money  every  fortnight. 


ir  by  contract! 
ners  in  the  pa 
i occasionally  to 


I only  know  of  one  person  who  re- 
quired assistance  ; he  was  a drunkard, 
and  his  father’s  landlord  paid  his 
passage  and  expenses  to  America. 


Chiefly  resident ; some  estates  are 
the  property  of  absentees,  the  prin- 
cipal of  whom  resides  in  London, 
the  others  in  Ireland. 


Farms  vary  much  in  extent,  some 
being  only  of  10,  others  of  50  acres, 
some  few  upwards ; the  general  ex- 
tent is  from  20  to  40  acres : they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  held  by  the 
tenant  in  occupation  from  the  land- 
lord. 


Few  labourers  have  been  employed 
on  public  roads  latterly ; those  have 
been  paid  in  money,  or  partly  in 
food,  tj  they  desired  it. 


Landlords  all  abseut  but  one, . « Jj 
owns  about  300  acres ; most  of  them 
reside  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 


The  average  extent  of  farms  u 
about  20  acres:  the  tenant ;m  occu- 
pation generally  holds  fron 

head  landlord:  there  are  some  fan 

of  40,  50,  or  60  acres,  but  mostoi 
them  from  10  to  30. 


A new  lino  of  road  was  made J&o« 
Wexford  to  Ross  through  the  par  ] “ 
last  year,  at  which  probably  » d 
bourers  were  employed , they  ea 
about  10  d.  per  day. 


poor  of  Oils  part  of  the  parish  (abot 


abouring  class  were  not  intended  by  til 
gentry  ; none  to  employ  the  labourer  b 
ally  poor  and  unimproved ; and  hence 
two-thirds  of  the  whole),  describing  the 


ilc  in  these  parts  i 
Lo  be  applicable, 
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LEINSTER — County  Wexford — Baronies  Bargy,  Forth. 


Carrigg  • • Eop.  ^07. 

Kilmore,  and  five  others. 
Pop.  5,437. 

1 

Came  . . Pop.  828. 

lathmacnee,  Ratliaspeck,  Kildavin, 
Drinagh,  Killiane,  and  Kilmacree. 
Pop.  2,610. 

JohnH.  Talbot,  Esq.  J.  p. 

John  Rowe,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  P.  Bevan. 

Rev.  M.  O’Keefe,  p.  p. 

The  parish  contains  1,450  acres, 
plantation  measure. 

I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  the  number  of  acres 
made  out  by  the  enumerators,  but  I 
believe  the  Tithe  Commissioners 
have  fairly  estimated  them,  making 
Kilmore  contain  2,056 ; Kilturk,  _ 
1,206;  Tomhaggard,  1,222;  Mulranki 
Killag,  1,164  ; plantation  measure. 

By  the  late  composition  1,072. 
in,  1,362 ; Kilmanon,  2,084 ; 

About  6,000,  Down  Survey. 

The  whole  parish  is  arable  or  pas- 
ture. about  halt'-and-hal f j there  is  no 
bo,,  or  waste  land ; the  Mountain  of 
Forth  Common,  which  bounds  this 
parish  in  the  Return,  should  belong 
to  a neighbouring  parish  in  its  Re- 
turn ; it  is  on  the  Wof  Carrigg  pa- 
rish ; it  is  stated  not  to  belong  to  any 

In  the  parish  of  Mulrankin  there  1 
are  about  200  statute  acres  of  com- 
mon, all  of  which  has  been  reclaimed,  1 

N o public  common ; no  woodland ; 
1 ,062  acres  arable  and  pasture  to- 
gether ; very  little  bog. 

One  quarter  of  the  Mountain  of 
Forth. 

and  is  at  present  occupied  by  persons 
under  rent  to  any  persons,  except  20  ; 
is  there  any  other  species  of  waste,  an 
the  parish  of  Kilmanon  a large  tract  c 
parish  in  particular  by  the  people. 

from  different  places,  mostly  of  indifferent  characters,  and  without  being 
icres  at  present  unenclosed ; all  the  rest  of  this  parish  is  arable ; neither 
d there  is  no  bog,  all  class  of  persons  using  coal : t here  is  also  adjoining 
if  mountain  common  ; but  as  it  joins  several  others,  and  has  never  been 
applotted,  I do  not  know  what  quantity  each  has. 

The  average  rent  is  from  £2  to  £3 

Parish  of  Kilmore,  £1 15s.;  Kilturk, 
£1  15s. ; Tomhaggard,  £1  8s.;  Mul- 
rankiu,  £1  8s. ; Kilmanon,  £1  5s. 
an  acre  for  arable  or  pasture  land ; 
Killag,  £1  10s. 

£2. 

From  £1  8s.  to  15s. 

No  such  thing  known. 

The  labourers  generally  take  from 
one  quarter  to  a whole  acre  of  ground 
whom  they  work;  if  they  should  ho 
might  have  it  for  meadow  or  grass. 

No. 

for  potatoes  from  those  with 
Id  ground  of  their  own,  they 

No  such  thing. 

The  highest  is  £5  an  acre,  the 
lowest  £3 ; that  is,  if  the  person 
taking  it  cultivates  and  manages  the 
crop ; but,  should  the  owner  manure 
aud  manage  it,  it  would  then  be  from 

i £5  to  £9  an  acre. 

As  it  is  only  workmen  who  take 
con  acres,  and  that  only  from  one 
quarter  to  an  acre,  when  they  have 
not  sufficient  ground  of  their  own 
to  support  their  families,  1 should 
think  it  would  be  a remunerating 

Tins  system  has  not  prevailed  here. 

I do  not  know  of  any  farms  having  I 
been  thrown  into  large  ones ; ii  more 
generally  prevails  to  underset. 

No  such  system  has  occurred. 

There  is  no  instance  of  the  kind. 

I believe  none. 

I do  not  know ; but  very  few,  if 

Only  three. 

About  half  a dozen  went  to  their 
friends. 

— 

— 

To  the  United  States,  where  they 
had  near  relations. 

America. 

They  did  not  want  any,  as  they 
were  provided  in  every  thing  neces- 

None. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  for  the 
most  part  resident : those  who  are 
•absent — all,  1 believe — reside  in 

some  part  of  Ireland. 

I should  think  half  of  the  landed 
proprietors  are  absent;  some  live 
in  Kngland,  others  in  different 
counties  in  Ireland. 

There  are  four  landed  proprietors  ; 
the  chief  is  an  absentee,  Sir  Hugh 
Palleser,  Bart.,  but  has  spent  three 
months  this  summer  at  his  residence. 

Mostly  resident. 

From  10  to  50  acres ; and  are  ge- 
nerally held  by  tenants  in  occupa- 
tion under  the  head  landlord ; there 
are,  however,  some  middle-men. 

From  20  to  30  acres  each  would 
be  an  average,  aud  they  are  gene- 
rally held  by  the  tenant  in  occupa- 
tion from  the  head  landlord. 

About  12  acres  of  excellent  land, 
manured  every  year  with  sea-weed 
and  sand,  and  held  under  the  head 
landlord. 

From  30  to  20;  all  from  the  pro- 
prietor. 

The  principal  leading  roads  are 
the  mail-coach  road  from  Dublin, 
and  the  New  Ross  road;  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hickey,  of  Wexford  (rector), 
8 “VMseer  or  supervisor;  he  can 
best  answer;  but  I should  say  not 
hvc  every  day  in  the  year. 

This  would  occupy  too  much  time 
for  me  to  make  out,  and  I think 
the  secretary  to  the  grand  jury 
would  be'  the  proper  source  to  find 
this  out  correctly. 

Three : I have  not  heard  what 
man  and  horse  get  per  day. 

1 TTT 
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Tacumshane  . . Pop.  3,015. 

Union  of  Wexford  (including 

Town)  . . Pop.  10,673. 

Inch  and  Kilgorman. 
Pop.  2,779. 

Kilninor  and  Kilpipe. 
Pop.  4,687. 

Rev.  C.  N.  Elrington. 

Rev.  William  Hickey.* 

J.  Beauman,  jun.  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Ralph  Cumine. 

The  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Ta- 
cumshane contains  7 ,'-'29  acres,  Irish 
measure ; it  includes  what  the  enu- 
merators have  given  as  Tacum- 
shane. Ballymore,  Kilscoran,  Rip- 
lare,  Kilrane,  and  St.  Margaret’s. 

I do  not  state  the  number  of  acres, 
and  I have  not  taken  any  precise 
parochial  boundary : I have,  how- 
ever, taken  a district,  of  which  the 
resident  population  is  10,673. 

By  the  Tithe  Composition,  Inch 
contains  4,102a.  On.  4i\,  and  Kil- 
gorman 1,750a.  2b.  16p.,  Irish 

In  the  parish  of  Kilninor  3,700 
Irish  acres,  in  Kilpipe,  9,170,  both 
according  to  the  return  made  by 
Commissioners  under  the  Compo. 
sition  Act. 

No  common ; no  woodland  ; no 
hog;  some  waste  sandbanks  near 
the  sea ; but  it  may  be  said  that 
the  whole  parish  is  arable. 

No  common,  woodland,  or  bog, 
within  the  limits  I have  taken. 

No  common ; 74  acres  of  wood ; 
very  little  bog ; no  waste  land. 

Of  public  common,  232a.  In.  20i>.  • 
of  woodland,  3'J6a.;  arable,  4,832  • 
pasture,  6,078;  bog,  150;  mown 
tain,  1,481. 

Average  rent  is  about  £2  per  acre. 

Within  the  radius  of  one  mile  from 
the  market-house,  £4  per  acre ; 
town  parks,  held  merely  lor  convenier 
set  for  £8  or  £10  per  acre;  but  land, ! 
for  bond  fide  agricultural  profit  , is  oftei: 
acre,  according  to  quality  and  local  ci 
return,  is  not  a fair  criterion  of  farms 

Sand-pits  from  10s.  to  £2  per  acre  ; 
but  rarely  at  latter  price, 
ice  or  amusement,  occasionally 
half  a mile  from  the  town,  held 
i set  for  £2,  £2  1 0s.,  and  £3  per 
rcumstances  : this,  my  average 
i held  by  mere  rural  occupiers. 

I consider  that  the  landed  propri- 
etors, or  their  agents,  are  the  per- 
sons who  can  answer  that  question. 

Not  at  all. 

No.. 

Yes. 

It  docs. 

From  £8  8s.  to  £10  per  acre. 

From  £4  to  £8  per  Irish  acre. 

With  a good  season  a remunerat- 
ing crop ; this  year  a failure. 

That  depends  on  the  price  of  the 
produce  of  the  crop.  The  rents  arc 
given  in  proportion  to  the  supposed 
goodness  of  the  ground. 

There  has  not  been  any  since  I 
became  a resident. 

Not  applicable  to  this  town  district. 

Has  not  been  acted  upon. 

It  has  not  taken  place  in  cither 

Very  few ; one  or  two  sons  of  a 
farmer  have  emigrated,  but  I am 
not  aware  of  any  family. 

On  an  average  16 : principally 
mechanics. 

Very  few. 

Very  few. 

Some  to  the  United  States,  some 
to  Canada. 

Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

America. 

To  Canada. 

None. 

I believe  none. 

None. 

No  assistance  has  been  given  them. 

The  principal  landed  proprietor  is 
a minor,  and  lives  in  England ; one 
only  resides  in  the  parish,  two  in 
the  barony. 

The  five  principal  proprietors  are 
absentees ; four  in  England,  and 
one  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

Two  resident : all  others  absentees, 
but  reside  in  Ireland. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  absen- 
tees; with  the  exception  of  Earl 
I'itzwilliam,  they  reside  in  Ireland. 

They  average  about  20  Irish  acres, 
and  are  generally  held  from  the 
head  landlord ; I might  say  inva- 

Generally  30  or  40  acres,  but  as 
low  as  three  or  four,  and  up  to  100: 
about  two-thirds  from  the  head 
landlord,  the  rest  from  middle-men. 

From  20  to  40  acres.  They  are 
in  general  held  by  the  tenant  from 
the  head  landlord. 

Very  few ; there  is  no  great  road 
in  the  parish,  and  the  small  ones 
are  kept  in  repair  by  the  contractors 
with  their  own  labourers  and  horses. 

* My  parish  (united)  consists  of  1 '■ 

About  30 ; paid,  I believe,  weekly : 
I can  answer  for  those  on  my  own 
supervisor’s  roads. 

3 small  parishes.  I have  not  included 

Cannot  exactly  say ; but  generally  

paid  by  orders  on  shopkeepers  or 
farmers  for  food  and  clothing. 

in  this  report  more  of  my  ruxaj  portion  than  is  within  an  English  milo  of 

our  market-house,  else  there  would  he  confusion  and  difficulty  in  answering  some  of  the  queries. 
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**Eeskingjore,  Jiallicanew,  ( 

K.iltrisk~  and  Monamolin. 

Ton.  about  4,844. 

Jlone,  and  parts  of  four  others. 
Pop.  3,641. 

Ferns  . . Pop.  4,039. 

Ferns*  . . Pop.  4,039. 

Rev.  T.  0.  Moore. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Cocld,  p.  p.  J 

r.Derenzy,  Esq.  j.p.  Dep.  Lieut. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Elrington, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ferns. 

"^According  to  the  return  of  the 
Tithe  Commissioners,  not  enumera- 
)„rs  (lor  the}’  made  none,)  the 

fcltrisk  1,843;  and  iUonamolin 
4,533. 

Acres,  Irish  measure,  9,674; 
houses  of  dwelling  661;  popula- 
tion,male  1,826 ; female  1,815 ; total 
3,64 1 . Families  to  acres  nearly  as 
1 to  14-| ; inhabitants  to  acres  nearly 
as  1 to  2£. — N.ll.  No  access  to 
details  of  Population  Returns ; could 
not  therefore  follow  same. 

9,306  acres,  Irish  plantation  mea- 

The  parish  contains  15,084  statute 
acres ; I have  not  the  Population 
Returns. 

There  is  no  commonage ; I can- 
not exactly  say  how  much  woodland, 
waste,  or  bog,  but  the  complement 
of  either  is  comparatively  small: 
the  land  of  the  union  is  principally 
arable. 

No  common  ; woodland  about  90 
acres;  bog  about  120  acres,  but 
nearly  run  out,  little  better  than 
waste— very  capable  of  improve- 
ment: nearly  a fourth  of  entire, 
tolerable  pasture ; the  residue  ara- 
ble, but  much  of  it  hilly  and  sterile. 

No  public  common  ; about  500 
acres  of  wood ; little  or  none  waste, 
very  little  bog;  about  two-thirds 

There  is  no  public  common  that  I 
know  of ; the  applotment  of  the 
Tithe  Commissioners,  the  only  do- 
cument in  my  possession  from 
which  I could  expect  to  discoverthe 
answer  to  this  question,  is  so  drawn 
up  as  not  to  enable  me  to  give  it. 

The  average  rent  of  land  in  my 
union  is  about  £1  5 s.  an  acre,  plan- 
tation measure. 

Average  rent  of  the  pasture  about 
£1  5s.  per  acre,  of  the  arable  about 
£1. 

£1  2s.  for  arable,  and  £1  8s.  to 
£1  10s.  for  good  pasture. 

The  rent  of  land  varies  from  £1  to 
£3  the  Irish  acre;  this  last  rent  is 
for  land  near  the  village  of  Ferns ; 
the  rent  given  for  a farm  is  rated  by 
an  average  of  the  pasture  and  til- 
lage. 

It  does,  bnt  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  slang  ground. 

Yes. 

Not  very  prevalent. 

Not  at  all,  except  for  potatoes. 

From  £1  10s.  to  £2  10s.  for  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  plantation  mea- 
sure, according  to  the  quality  of  the 

soil  and  manure,  and  it  is  only- 
taken  for  potatoes. 

£8  and  £5. 

From  £8  to  £10. 

Potato  ground,  manured  and 
ploughed,  rates  at  £8  the  acre,  Irish. 
If  the  tenant  has  manure,  he  can 
get  the  ground  for  nothing,  and 
often  it  is  ploughed  for  him. 

I think  it  is,  and  the  person  taking 
it  is  generally  safe  in  doing  so,  for 
if  the  crop  appears  indifferent  he 
throws  it  up,  and  only  loses  his  seed 
and  the  labour  of  setting  the  seed, 
for  the  farmer  generally-  prepares 
covers  the  drills,  and  gives  them  one 

It  is. 

It  seldom  turns  out  a remune- 
rating crop ; but  I believe  excessive 
rents  are  not  paid. 

An  acre,  Irish,  of  potatoes,  I be- 
lieve is  expected  to  give  1 0 ton  of 
potatoes,  worth,  at  2 $rl.  per  stone, 
£17  10s.  A man  will  give  more  for 
ground  lying  near  his  residence 
than  for  what  is  remote : but  near- 

the  ground,  and  opens  and 
moulding  when  thus  got  up. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  has  taken 
place  in  this  parish  since  my  resi- 
dence in  it  for  the  last  13  years. 

About  12  families  put  out  with 
that  view  these  last  three  years  have 
taken  cabins  in  Enniscorthy. 

To  little  or  none. 

No  instance  that  I can  hear  of. 

There  has  been  one  family,  con- 
sisting of  eight  individuals,  and  two 
young  men,  all  Protestants,  and  in 
a comfortable  way,  who  emigrated 
within  the  last  three  years. 

They  would  not  average  above 
seven  each  year,  chiefly  single  and 
youthful,  and  of  the  families  of 
small  farmers. 

Five  or  six,  and  those  were  rather 
respectably-circumstanced  fanners. 

About  50,  chiefly  Protestants;  of 
course,  in  the  country,  farmers  or 
labourers ; chiefly  the  former. 

British  America. 

Some  to  Canada,  some  to  the 
United  States. 

To  America. 

Canada. 

They  received  no  assistance  from 
Government  or  any  public  body, 
hut  emigrated  on  their  own  re- 
sources. 

No. 

No  assistance  that  I know  of. 

None  emigrated  but  such  as  were 
able  to  procure  passage  without  any 
pecuniary  assistance. 

There  are  12,906  Irish  acres  in 
my  union,  and  only  one  landed 
proprietor  of  about  200  acres  re- 
sides in  the  union  ; some  of  the 
other  proprietors  reside  in  Ireland, 
and  some  do  not. 

Proprietors  of  full  three-fourths  re- 
side in  England ; one  resides  in  the 
union,  three  more  in  Ireland. 

Absentee;  tire  only  resident  landed 
proprietor  is  myself. 

3,189  acres  statute  measure  belong 
to  the  see,  of  which  the  Bishop,  who 
is  resident,  holds  as  demesne,  or  set 

to  cottier  tenants,  41 5 acres.  He  holds  also  500  acres  of  coppice  wood;  to 
the  remainder  the  governors  of  Stevens’  Hospital  are  tenants ; t he  land  set  to 
farming  tenants.  There  are  but  two  absentee  landlords.  Lord  Portsmouth 
and  Lord  Mountmorris,  not  residing  in  Ireland,  but  their  property  is  small. 

Jkey  vary  very  much,  (from  5 to 
300  acres,)  and  they  arc  generally 
held  by  the  tenant  in  occupation 
from  the  head  landlord. 

In  one  portion  the  average  extent 
about  20  acres,  in  the  other  divi- 
sion about  36  acres. 

From  20  to  50  acres ; held  by  the 
tenant  from  the  head  landlord  gene- 
rally speaking. 

The  average  taken  from  the  num- 
ber of  holdings  returned  by  the 
Tithe  Commissioners  is  29  statute 

I know  of  only  one  labourer  be- 
longing to  this  parish  who  has  been 
occasionally  employed  on  the  public 
road  within  the  last  year;  the  mode 
of  payment  is  by  a ticket  to  a 
shopkeeper,  for  the  amount  earned, 
in  goods,  and  which  is  paid  to  him 
at  the  assizes. 

About  70,  hut  only  during  inter- 
vals of  three  or  four  weeks  in  De- 
cember and  January,  June  and 
July;  generally  paid  by  orders  for 
food  or  clothing,  in  which  cases 
they  are  charged  extra  prices. 

About  100,  at  10d.  per  day,  paid 
by  the  road  contractors. 

This  question  can  only  be  answered 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  county. 

* The  parish  of  Ferns  is  part  of  the  union  of  Ferns,  consisting  of  Kilbride,  Clone,  and  Ferns,  The  Rev.  Mark  Charters  is  the  incumbent. 
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Kilrush,  and  Carnew  (half). 
Pop.  6,163. 

St.  Mary’s,  including  greatest 
part  of  Town  of  Enniscorthy. 
Pop.  4,938. 

Tintern  . . Pop.  5,300. 

rintern,  Rosegarland,  and  Inch. 
Pop.  about  6,707. 

Rev.  John  French,  p.  p. 

J.  N.  Nunn,  Esq.  j.p. 

Jacob  Win.  Goff,  Esq,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Miles  Murphy,  p.  p, 

About  10,800,  Irish  plantation 
measure. 

About  1,800  plantation  acres. 

About  12,000  plantation  acres. 

Nearly  13,000  Irish  acres. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland, 
unless  new  plantations  made  within 
the  last  20  years  be  considered 
such,  of  which  there  arc,  in  de- 
tached pieces,  about  30  acres ; no  p 
being  light  and  dry ; about  30  acres 
different  places ; the  remainder  aral: 
hills,  amounting  in  all  to  about  20  ac 

No  public  common;  very  little 
woodland ; little  or  no  waste  or  bog 
in  this  parish. 

asture  ground  properly,  the  soil 
of  bog,  not  connected,  but  in 
ile,  except  the  summits  of  large  ■ 

No  common ; no  woods,  but  a good 
deal  of  ornamental  plantation ; very 
little  waste  ; perhaps  500  acres  of 
bog.  which  is  very  valuable,  being 
used  for  fuel. 

About  240  acres  of  bog. 

Rent,  I think,  averages  about  £1 
5s.  to  £ 1 1 0s.  per  acre ; some  more, 
and  some  less. 

The  lands  about  the  town  of  En- 
niscorthy set  high,  as  do  fields  about 
all  such  towns ; the  average  is  nearly 
£3  per  acre  for  all  not  held  imme- 
diately under  the  proprietor. 

This  parish  may  average  15s.  per 
plantation  acre. 

About  18s.  6 d.  per  acre ; the  land 
in  general  is  not  good  : the  average 
rent  may  be  a little  more. 

It  does  frequently. 

It  does  not. 

Not  known  in  this  parish. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  con  acre 
system. 

From  £8  to  £10  per  acre  for  con 

So  very  little  prevalent  that  I can 
give  no  opinion  on  it 

I believe  necessiiy  chiefly  induces 
the  poor  man  to  take  the  con  acre 
ground,  though  1 have  seldom  heard 
complaints  on  that  head  ; I have 
sometimes, however,  known  them  to 
be  given  up  with  the  loss  of  seed,  not 
being  considered  worth  releasing. 

I have  known  four  instances  some 
years  ago,  but  none  for  the  last  10 
years;  the  dispossessed  tenants 
mostly  go  to  some  town  to  set  up  1 
some  little  dealings,  generally  to 
sell  whiskey. 

It  has  not  yet  been  very  extensive, 
but  is  beginning  to  prevail ; the  few 
dispossessed  tenants  have  either 
gone  to  America,  or  taken  farms 
elsewhere. 

Of  late  years  the  subdivision  of 
land  has  increased  in  the  parish ; 
but  few  tenants  have  been  dispos- 
sessed—none  that  would  pay  the 
rent ; therefore  no  large  farms  have 
beetr  formed. 

This  system  has  been  acted  upon 
in  very  few  instances  in  these 
parishes. 

I should  suppose  about  an  average 
of  20  each  year ; in  most  instances 
farmers,  who  could  not  procure  land 
in  this  country  for  what  they  consul 
and  made  up  some  little  capital,  an 
some  young,  able-bodied,  unmarried  i 

Few,  if  any. 

ered  value,  have  sold  their  eliects, 
id  emigrated  with  their  families : 
men  have  also  emigrated. 

Very  few  emigrants  have  left  the 
district,  though  the  inducement  of 
a free  passage  out,  with  clothing 
and  provisions,  has  been  offered 
them  by  Mr.  Colclough. 

About  9 or  10  : they  were  of  the 
labouring  class. 

In  all  cases  I believe  to  the  Ca- 
nadas or  the  United  States  of  Ame- 

The  few  have  been  mostly  pension- 
ers, who  have  commuted  their  pen- 
sions, and  have  gone  to  Van  Diemer 

To  America- 

To  Newfoundland. 

They  received  no  assistance  what- 

They  have  not  received  any  assist- 

None  but  what  their  friends  could 
aff  ord  them. 

The  landed  proprietors  mostly  ab- 
sentee, residing  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland;  all,  I believe,  but  one,  who 
resides  in  England ; four  only  are  re; 
apprehend,  has  been  given  somewhat 
four  only  of  the  landed  proprietors  re; 
reside  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  cxce 

Lord  Portsmouth,  the  landed  pro- 
prietor, is  a lunatic,  and  entirely 
resident  in  England, 
sident.  The  answer  to  this  query,  I 
obscurely ; whatl  mean  is,  there  are 
sident  in  this  parish ; all  the  others 
ptone,  who  resides  in  England. 

The  principal  landed  proprietor  is 
Cmsar  Colclough,  Esq.,  who  is  not 
resident  in  Ireland : the  Marquis  of 
Ely  is  also  a proprietor,  and  resides 
in  the  county  Fermanagh ; and 
there  is  not  any  landed  proprietor 
resident. 

Not  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
land  in  these  parishes  lives  within 
them : there  are  one  or  two  in  some 
part  of  Ireland;  but  the  great  land- 
owners  live  in  England : the  people 
here  know  nothing  of  their  land- 
lords, except  through  their  agents. 

Generally  from  10  to  60  acres; 
there  are  a few  larger  farms,  and 
some  smaller;  they  are  generally 
held  by  the  occupying  tenants  from 
the  head  landlord. 

The  farms  fluctuate  from  20  to  100 
acres,  a few  over  the  latter  number, 
mostly  held  by  the  tenant  under  the 
head  landlord,  Earl  of  Portsmouth. 

The  farms  in  this  parish  vary  from 
50  acres  to  one  acre ; and  are  al- 
most all  held  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

From  10  to  50  acres  ; the  average 
may  be  about  18  acres : the  farms 
are  held  by  the  tenant  in  occupa- 
tion from  the  head  landlord. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise number,  as  they  have  been  so 
irregularly  employed ; I should  say, 
on  an  average,  about  20  for  one 
month ; they  are  paid  lOrf.  per  day, 
without  diet,  in  some  instances,  and 
in  others  hi.  per  load  for  breaking 
stones,  which  is  considered  better 
wages. 

A great  number  of  labourers  have 
been  employed  latterly  on  the  public 
roads,  who  have  been  paid  at  the 
rate  of  Is.  per  day. 

The  repair  of  the  roads  affords  only 
occasional  employment  to  labourers ; 
the  contractors  generaljy  work  on 
them  a short  time  previous  to  the 
special  sessions,  which  occur  twice 

About  80  men  were  employed, 
during  the  year,  on  the  pubM 
roads ; they  are  paid  by  grand-jury 
presentment  in  six  months,  a“ 
sometimes  in  12  months,  alter  tue 
work  is  done. 
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Union  of  Whiteehurch  and 
Kilmokea  . • Pop.  2,553. 

Artramont  and  Kilpatrick, 
Pop.  1,513. 

Ballylannon  . . Pop. . 

Horetown,  Kilgarvan, 
Ballylannon,  and  two  others. 
Pop.  about  3,757. 

Rev.  J.  Miller. 

Francis  L.  Hunt,  Esq.,  r.  n.,  j.  p. 

Francis  Leigh , Esq. 

Rev.  Edward  Bayley. 

~~l  have  not  any  copy  of  the  return 

of  the  enumerators  of  population, 
but  according  to  that  m my  Pas- 
sion, made  by  the  Commissi-.nen.  of 
Compensation, sent  in  August  1824, 
the  number  of  acres  in  the  union  is 
5172a.  2h.  Ill’-  plantation,  or 
8’l00  a.  statute  measure. 

Ill  the  parish  of  Artramont,  1,471 
plantation  acres;  in  the  parish  of 
Kilpatrick,  about  1,480. 

About  1,800  acres,  statute  measure ; 
hut  it  can  be  more  accurately  ascer- 
tained by  reference  to  the  county 

I do  not  know  the  division  taken 
by  the  enumerators. 

"About  300  acres,  being  two-thirds 
of  the  parish,  are  arable  and  pas- 
ture; and  300  acres,  as  I am  m- 
fonned  of  common  waste. 

In  the  parish  of  Artramont  there 
may  he  about  SO  acres  of  wood- 
land ; in  that  of  Kilpatrick  about 
30  acres ; there  is  very  little  waste 
land  in  these  parishes. 

There  is  no  public  common ; about 
60  acres  of  woodland. 

No  public  common ; about  80  acres 
of  wood,  and  all  the  restarable  land- 

About  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

Land  of  the  best  quality  £2  per 
acre,  of  inferior  quality  £1  Is. 

The  average  rent  is  15s.  per  acre. 

The  rent  averages  about  £1  per 
acre;  arable  and  pasture  land  are. 
convertible.  The  average  is  calcu- 
lated by  the  Irish  plantation  acre. 

It  docs. 

Not  to  any  considerable  extent. 

It  does  not  prevail. 

It  does  partially. 

Highest  £9,  lowest  £7  per  acre. 

From  £6  to  £S,  and  sometimes 
even  higher. 

Highest  rent  £8,  lowest  £4. 

It  is  not  on  the  average  a remune-  '■ 
rating  crop : excessive  rents  are  ■ 
often  given  for  con  acre  ground 
from  other  considerations  than  that 
of  actual  value. 

It  is  remunerating  in  favourable 
years,  hut  it  is  often  not  so. 

It  is,  on  the  average,  a remunerat- 
ing crop : excessive  rents  are  never 
given  from  other  considerations  than. 

There  have  been  some  who  suf- 
fered by  this  system,  and  subse- 
quently emigrated  to  America. 

On  Lord  Arran’s  estate  it  has  been  1 I know  of  no  instance  of  this.  i 

done,  hut,I  believe,  in  scarcely  any  1 

other  instance ; some  of  the  persons  dispossessed  have  gone  to  Eng- 
land ; others  have  remained  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  obtained  dwell- 
ings elsewhere : the  distress  occasioned  by  throwing  small  farms  into 
large  ones  has  been  very  great,  in  a lew  instances,  on  the  estate  of  the 
Karl  of  Arran ; of  this  I have  been  an  eye-witness. 

The  system  has  not  taken  place  in. 
this  parish. 

About  five  on  an  ^average ; la- 
bourers. 

Not  above  20  persons  have  left 
these  paiislies  during  the  whole 
three  years ; most  of  these  were 
agriculturists,  and  one  family  of 

One  family  has  gone,  in  poor  cir- 
cumstances, but  several  individuals 
have  emigrated  from  different  fami- 
lies ; chieliy  as  labourers. 

I believe  only  two  persons  have 
gone  from  this  parish  during  that., 
time,  viz.,  a father  and  son. 

To  America. 

To  Canada;  a family  or  two  to 
Liverpool. 

An,,*.. 

To  Upper  Canada. 

None. 

I do  not  believe  they  have  received 
any  assistance  for  the  purpose  of 

No. 

All  resident  except  four  or  five, 
one  of  whom  resides  in  Clogher,  the 
other  in  the  counties  of  Waterford 
and  Wexford. 

Absentee ; residing  in  Ireland, 
mostly — one,  Lord  Arrau,  in  Eng- 

Resident  part  of  the  year  at 
' Rosegarland,  and  the  remainder  in 
Dublin. 

The  landed  proprietors,  with  few 
exceptions,  reside  in  the  parish : the 
absentees  reside  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland. 

About  30  acres.  They  are  gene- 
rally held  by  the  tenant  in  occupa- 
tion from  the  head  landlord. 

From  20  to  GO  acres,  and  generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

About  20  acres;  and  they  are 
usually  held  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

The  farms  vary  from  100  acres  to 
one  acre ; and  are  generally  held, 
from  the  head  landlord. 

Eight  generally;  paid  mostly  in 
provisions. 

In  the  parish  of  Artramont  seven 
or  eight  persons  are  usually  em- 
ployed on  the  roads.  In  the  parish 
of  Kilpatrick  ttie  number  is  much 
greater,  as  the  mail-coach  road 
passes  through  it,  and  new  roads 
have  been  made.  I cannot  ascertain 
the  exact  number  employed ; they 
arc  paid  in  cash. 

On  an  average  about  200  men 
within  the  year,  and  they  are  gene- 
rally paid  by  the  supervisor  or  his 
deputy,  iu  money  given  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  county. 

The  public  roads  are  usually  con- 
tracted for  by  small  landholders,.. 
who  are  paid  in  cash. 
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LEINSTER — County  Wexford — Baronies  Shelmalier,  Bantry,  Bargy. 


Kilbride  . . Pop.  447. 

Killuren  . . Pop.  660. 

Killuren,  Ballyhogue,  and  two 
others  . . Pop.  3,773. 

Taghmon,  Trinity  (Joolstutf, 
and  parts  of  four  others. 
Pop.  about  4,302. 

John  Morrison. 

J.  R.  IJawkshaw,  Esq.  j.p. 

Rev.  John  Booker. 

Rev.  John  Scallan,  p.  p. 

As  I have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  number  of  acres  according 
to  the  Population  Returns,  I have 
followed  the  list  made  by  the  valu- 
ators under  the  Tithe  Composition 
Act,  the  amount  whereof  is  2,840 
plantation  acres,  or  thereabouts. 

I caunot  say  the  amount  of  acres 
in  this  parish. 

Killuren,  1,090  acres,  Irish  planta- 
tion measure : Ballyhogue,  2,625 ; 
Wliitechurch  Glinn,  4,286 ; Kil- 
bride Glinu,  1,868. 

Number  of  acres  in  the  whole  of 
the  parish,  as  comprised  above 
10,643  plantation  acres.  ’ 

No  public  common;  no  woodland  ; 
the  quantity  of  bog  in  this  parish 
is  comparatively  trifling,  and  that 
little  is  growing  less,  owing  to  the  pr 
&c. ; nothing  to  be  called  waste  land 
tain  land  in  Corrigrua,  incapable  of  i 
land  properly  so  called  in  this  paris 
land  never  tilled ; the  soil  of  this  par 

Not  any  common ; about  150  acres 
of  wood  or  plantation ; about  100 

ogress  of  improvement,  draining, 

, unless  about  100  acres  of  moun- 
mprovement ; there  is  no  pasture 
U,  by  which  I understand  grass 
ish  is,  generally  speaking,  light. 

Killuren,  no  public  common ; about 
20  acres  of  woodland,  the  rest  arable : 
Ballyhogue.  no  common,  about  60 

Wliitechurch  Glinn,  no  common, 
about  15  acres  of  wood,  100  of  waste  a 
Glinn,  no  common,  about  1 0 acres  of 
considerable  extent,  called  the  Moun 

No  public  common  ; little  or  no 
woodland,  some  spots  newly  plant- 
ed ; perhaps  about  80  or  100  acres 
of  bog : the  same  quantity  waste 
land  ; the  rest  all  arable  or  pasture, 
nd  bog,  and  the  rest  arable  : Kilbride 
wood,  the  rest  arable ; a common  of 
fain  of  Forth,  adjoins  this  parish. 

The  average  rent  of  land  in  this 
parish  is  about  £1  5s.  per  acre. 

£1  is,  I think,  near  the  average. 

Killuren.  average  rent,  £2  per 
acre;  Ballyhogue, £ 1 10s.;  White- 
church  Glinn,  £1  ; and  Kilbride 
Glinn,  £1  5s.  All  the  ground  in 
these  parishes  is  arable. 

The  rent  in  the  parish  is  from  10s. 
to  £1  10s  per  acre;  some  farms 
higher  rented  than  £1  10s.,  but 
very  few  under  10s.  per  acre. 

Tf  i,„  .. 

It  does  not. 

It  is  scarcely  known  in  my  parishes. 

The  con  acre  is  not  known  here. 

that  where  a landholder  ploughs  and  manures  a piece  ol  ground  ready  lor  sowing 
potatoes,  and  then  setting  it  at  £8  or  £10  per  acre  to  persons  who  provide  seed 
and  hand-labour,  the  other  providing  horses,  it  docs  prevail  in  this  parish. 

I have  not  heard  of  less  than  £6, 
nor  more  than  £10  per  acre. 

I think  it  is  a remunerating  crop ; 
in  fact  the  labourer  would  be  greatly 
distressed  and  inconvenienced  had 
he  to  buy  as  he  wanted  potatoes  : 
to  the  latter  part  I answer,  that  I 
have  never  known  of  such  a thing. 

This  system  has  been  acted  on  in 
this  parish,  and  14  or  15  families 
have  been  dispossessed  on  this  account 
tered  hither  and  thither,  but  a few  re 
one  landlord  went  so  far  in  the  pros 
to  make  a special  agreement,  when  le 
the  tenant  should  not  build  a house 

It  has  not  occurred  in  this  parish 
since  I came  to  it. 

; ; the  poor  tenants  have  been  scat- 
nnain  in  this  parish  as  labourers ; 
edition  of  this  unfeeling  plan  as 
tting  some  farms  so  enlarged,  that 
for  his  workmen. 

There  has  been  no  instance  since 
my  appointment  in  1825. 

The  system  of  throwing  small 
farms  into  large  ones  has  not,  at 
any  time,  taken  place  in  this  parish : 
I am  glad  of  it. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  emigrants 
having  left  this  parish  since  1831,  | 
when  about  14  or  16  persons  of  the 
labouring  class  left ; I have  remarked, 
that  they  were  the  most  industrious 
generally  who  have  emigrated. 

Very  few  have  left  this  parish  for 
the  last  three  years. 

Only  four  young  men,  a carpenter, 
a gardener,  and  two  farmers,  sons  of 
a respectable  steward,  during  the 
last  three  years. 

Perhaps  in  or  about  40  persons, 
principally  young  boys,  leave  this 
every  year  in  the  spring. 

Canada. 

America. 

To  Upper  Canada. 

Newfoundland,  or  some  part  of 
America. 

They  received  no  assistance  except 
from  their  friends. 

None  but  what  they  received  from 
their  father,  and  their  father’s  em- 
ployer, Mr.  Cliff. 

They  have  received  nothing  what- 
ever, for  the  purposes  of  emigration. 

. This  parish,  for  the  most  part,  is 
the  property  of  three  proprietors, 
the  principal  of  whom  is  a resident ; 
the  other  two  are  absentees,  one  of 
them  residing  near  Wexford;  the 
other,  who  has  very  considerable 
estates  in  neighbouring  parishes,  liv 

A good  many  are  absentee ; but 
all  reside  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

es  constantly  in  England. 

Killuren,  all  absentees;  two  in 
England,  and  one  in  another  part 
of  Ireland.  Ballyhogue,  three  pro- 
prietors ; one  resident  in,  and  two 
near,  the  parish.  W hitechurch  Glinn 
the  parish,  the  rest  in  other  parts  ol 
proprietors,  all  absentee,  but  they  re 

a^fow*  ouToHl'ie 

, nine  proprietors ; one  resident  in 
’ Ireland.  Kilbride  Glinn,  seven 
side  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  farms  in  this  parish  are  as 
follow,  according  to  the  valuator’s 
book ; 38  under  5 acres,  23  from  5 
to  10,  27  from  10  to  20,  21  from  20 
to  30,  9 from  30  to  40,  10  from  40 
to  50,  4 from  50  to  60,3  from  80  to 
100,  and  5 from  100  to  120. 

I think  the  average  is  about  15 
acres : mostly  held  by  the  tenant 
in  occupation  from  the  head  land- 

The  general  extent  is  20  acres,  or 
under:  the  farms  are  generally  held 
from  the  head  landlord. 

The  general  extent  of  forms  in  this 
parish  is  from  20  to  40  acres:  gene- 
rally held  from  the  head  landlord, 
but  in  some  instances  from  middle- 

1 cannot  give  any  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  men  employed,  the 
principal  part  ortho  work  being  task-work ; 
they  get  3 d.  a load  for  breaking  stones,  and 
and  a half  loads  a-day;  when  they  work  1 

wnrk  isndonrhefg'™Seth  *m  anVrte  ” naU*l' 
dhicmint  for  bie^me^!e|i^out  oVliis^money 
roads  in  this  parish  life  last  year  is  about  £ 

They  are  generally  farmers  who 
hold  20  and  30  acres  of  land  who 
repair  the  roads  in  this  county,  and 
are  mostly  paid  in  money. 

.-lttuns,  the  cost  of  labouars  on  the 

There  are  no  labourers  constantly 

3i7C<  ones 

there  were  about  six  such  employed 
last  year  in  the  whole  of  my  bene- 

thinkj  about1 60  employed  for  four  n 

paid  in  cash  by  the  county  trcasurei 

the  public  roads  this  last  year  ; they  arc 
generally  kept  lima 

this  town  anil8  Wexford  j they  wore  paid 
104.  per  day  ; the  money  advanced  to 
n>fliin]»d  after  the  assises, 
nontks ; these  labourers,  it  t may 
all  fanners  and  their  sons,  and  are 
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LEINSTER — Counties  Wexford,  Wicklow — Baronies  Shelmalier,  Arklow. 


Union  of  Taghmon. 
Pop.  about  4,000. 

Castle  M'Adain  (including 
Village  of  Red  Cross). 
Pop.  5,155. 

Castle  M'Adam  . Pop.  5,155. 

Drumkey  and  Kilcoole. 
Pop.  3jll4. 

Rev.  Ralph  Boyd. 

Rev.  William  Wingfield. 

ltev.  Thomas  Webber. 

Joseph  Pim. 

_ In  the  union  there  are  about6,500 
acres,  plantation  measure. 

6,550  plantation  acres,  besides 
what  are  annexed  to  the  perpetual 
cure  of  Red  Cross,  about  1,000  more, 
of  which  a separate  return  is  made 
by  the  minister. 

Drumkey  contains  933a.  Iii.  21i\, 
plantation  Irish  measure,  according 
to  a survey  in  1830,  by  Archdeacon 
Magee,  for  the  commutation  of 
tithes  under  the  late  Act ; and  the 
parish  of  Kilpool  contains  1,662a. 
3n.  31i>.,  Irish  plantation  measure. 

No  common;  no  woodland;  three- 
fourths  are  arable,  the  remainder  is 
pasture;  scarcely  any  or  no  waste, 
and  about  20  or  25  acres  ot  bog. 

Public  common;  woodland;  ara-  i 
ble ; pasture ; waste ; bog. 

No  common ; woodland  400  or 
500  acres  ; bog  about  200  acres ; 
waste,  neither  tilled  nor  grazed, 
about  400  acres ; rest  arable  and 
pasture. — (This  return  not  to  be  de- 
pended on.) 

No  commonage,  woodland,  or  bog, 
of  any  consequence,  in  either  of  the 
above  two  parishes. 

About  £2  per  acre  for  arable,  and 
£3  for  pasture  ground. 

I should  think  about  £1  Irish,  or 
18s.  6 d.  present  currency. 

Kilcoole  was  valued  b’ 

The  above  lands  are  arable,meadow, 
and  pasture;  the  average  rent  of 
Drumkey  is  £1  6s.  lOrf.  per  acre,  ac- 
cording to  the  valuation  made  by  the 
Commissioners  appointed  under  the 
aforesaid  Act  to  value  the  parish ; 
i the  aforesaid  at£l  5s.  5 average. 

In  some  instances  the  con  acre 
system  prevails. 

It  does. 

It  does,  but  not  very  extensively;  | Con  acre  system  is  prevalent  in 
many  farmers  eive  the  cottiers  1 these  parishes, 
ground  for  their  potatoes  free,  as  much  as  they  have  manure  for;  the 
farmers  are  repaid  by  the  benefit  of  the  manure  to  the  next  year’s  crop. 

It  fluctuates  from  £3  to  £6  per 

From  £10  to  £12  per  acre. . 

Lowest  £5,  highest  £12;  in  the 
latter  case  the  farmer  supplies  the 
seed  and  manure  to  the  cottier; 
dung  as  much  as  required. 

1 From  £10  to  £10  10s.  is  the  ge- 
neral price  paid  forcon  acres  where 

It  is  in  general  a remunerating 
crop;  and,  whatever  be  the  rent,  the 
crop  is  considered  as  full  value, 
iu  part  because  the  labourer  isallowec 
different  gales,  and  because  his  rent  i 
wise  that  there  is  a greater  compet 
parish,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the 

I believe  it  is  generally  considered 
a remunerating  crop : excessive 
rents  are  charged  iu  many  instances ; 
to  pay  his  rent  not  at  one  t ime,  but  in 
s frequently  paid  by  labour,  and  like-  i 
ition  for  land  in  some  parts  of  the 
mines  in  another  parish. 

The  crop  is  generally  remunerat- 
ing : insecurity  of  payment  some- 
times causes  a greater  rent  to  be  re- 
quired; I should  not  think  it  is 
much  more  than  remunerating. 

The  con  acre  crops  are  generally 
remunerating  ones : I am  not  aware 
of  excessive  rents  having  been  paid 
in  any  instance  for  con  acres  on 
any  account. 

I know  of  no  instance  like  this 
having  taken  place  in  this  parish. 

This  system  has  been,  I appre- 
hend, very  limited ; the  dispossessed 
tenants  have  become  labourers  at 
fanning  or  mining  in  the  neigh-  ] 
bouring  parish. 

Very  little,  if  at  all;  I cannot  re- 
member an  instance. 

Scarce  an  instance  of  throwing 
small  fanns  into  large  ones  has 
occurred  in  our  parishes  as  yet,  but 
the  practice  is  increasing. 

. On  inquiry  it  appears  about  18 
per  year  have  left  this  parish. 

There  have  been  no  emigrants 
from  the  parish,  to  my  knowledge, 
for  the  last  three  years. 

parish  ; I know  of  sovora 
member  any  farm  having 

I should  think  the  number  must 
be  small,  for  not  many  Protestants, 
who  generally  are  the  most  inclined 
to  emigrate,  are  gone  out  of  this 
1 individuals  going,  but  I cannot  re- 
clianged  hands  from  this  cause. 

Veryfew  have  emigrated  from  this 
town  or  parishes  within  three  years, 
not  more  than  five  or  six  families; 
they  were  generally  farmers. 

To  America  in  general. 

— 

To  America. 

To  Upper  Canada. 

None  but  what  they  can  or  could 
procure  themselves. 

None. 

None  of  them  received  any  assist- 
ance, to  my  knowledge,  as  they 
were  an  industrious,  comfortable, 
description  of  men. 

Some  are  resident  and  some  ab- 
sent, but  almost  all  reside  in  Ire- 
land. 

With  a single  exception  non- 
resident in  the  parish,  although  a 
few  reside  contiguous,  and  scarcely 
one  residing  out  of  Ireland. 

The  landed  proprietors,  all  except 
two  or  three,  reside  in  Ireland, 
though  not  in  the  parish  ; there  are 
two  gentlemen  of  large  fortune  re- 
siding in  the  parish,  whose  proper- 
ties are  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  two  parishes  nearly  belong  to 
two  persons  who  are  absentees,  the 
principal,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  who  re- 
sides generally  in  England,  aud 
William  Ivennnis,  Crown  Solicitor, 
Dublin. 

. This  varies  greatly  ; some  hold  five  i 
®r  six  acres,  others  50,  and  others 
.from  80  to  100:  they  are  in  general 
Held  irom  the  head  landlord. 

I believe  the  average  to  be  about 
30  acres : the  tenants  do  not  hold 
in  general  under  the  head  landlord. 

From  20  to  60  acres,  some  as  low 
.as  five,  and  many  between  this  and 
20 : generally  held  direct  from  the 
head  landlord,  but  not  universally. 

The  farms  in  these  two  parishes 
are  generally  small ; there  are  about 
six  which  contain  about  100  acres 
each,  and  the  remainder  are  about 
40  to  70  acres  each  : they  are  gene- 
rally held  from  the  head  landlord 
direct. 

. By  information  from  the  overseer 
i roads  it  appears  upwards  of  300 
“aye  had  employment:  they  are 

Paid  generally  in  money. 

I think  not  less  than  70  occa- 
sionally and  permanently  employed, 
generally  old  men,  past  other  kinds 
of  labour  paid  in  money  or  pro- 
visions ; the  farmers  who  undertake 
the  work  do  a good  deal  of  it  them- 
selves, with  their  own  men  and 

issued  from  three  to  nine  months,  and 

I believe  there  were  not  200  days’ 
work  done  by  all  the  labourers  on  the 
roads  in  our  two  parishes  within  the 
last  year ; their  mode  of  payment  is 
by  ticket  addressed  to  some  respect- 
able huckster  or  shopkeeper,  who 
stops  2i-  per  cent,  discount,  but  gives 
the  goods  at  cash  price ; these  are 
sometimes  a year,  before  they  are  paid. 
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LEINSTER— County  Wicklow— Baronies  Arklow,  Newcastle,  Lower  Talbolstown,  Ballinacor. 


Glanealy  . . Pop.  1,531. 

Kilbride  and  Enoreley. 
Pop.  3,288. 

Annacurra  and  Kilaveny. 
Pop. . 

Derrylossory  . . Pop.  3,653. 

Joseph  Dickson,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Bev.  M.John  Mayers. 

Rev.  Charles  O'Brien. 

llev.  L.  W.  Hepenstal. 

4,000  Irish  acres  in  Kilbride; 
2,830  in  Enoreley. 

Annacurra,  1 1 ,776 ; Kilaveny, 
6,172. 

It  is  mostly  uninhabited  moun. 
tain,  supposed  to  be  about  30,000 

No  common ; 300  acres  of  wood- 
land; all  the  remainder  arable  or 
pasture ; no  waste  or  bog,  except  a 
tract  of  land. 

About  500  acres  of  mountain,  oc- 
cupied in  the  summer  only  by  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of 
Kilnenor,  county  Wexford ; Kila- 
veny and  Annacurra,  jointly,  382 
acres  Irish  woodland,  14,034  ara- 
ble and  pasture  land,  and  2,632 
acres  of  bog  and  waste. 

No  common,  except  some  hoc; 
there  are  about  400  acres  of  wood  • 
about  10,000  acres  arable  and  pas- 
ture ; bog  so  scattered  that  we  can- 
not guess  at  it. 

About  £1  10s.  an  acre. 

Arable  from  15s.  to  £1  per  acre; 
pasture  from  10s.  to  14s.  per  acre 
Irish. 

From  10s.  to  £2. 

It  floes,  I believe,  partially. 

The  con  acre  system  does  not  ge- 

Very  much. 

No. 

fanner  to  permit  his  tenant  to  put  his  manure  on  a portion  of  his  ground,  a 
gratis,  the  ground  being  thereby  prepared  for  the  wheat  or  barley  crop  of  tl 

ml  to  take  from  it  a potato  crop 
ic  farmer. 

From  £4  to  £10  per  acre;  and,  if 
-manure  is  given  with  the  land  for 
planting  potatoes,  from  £8  to  £10, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the 
land. 

From  £8  to  £10  per  Irish  acre. 

I think  it  is  a remunerating  cr  op, 
•though  not,  perhaps,  this  year ; no 
excessive  rents,  to  my  knowledge, 
-axe  given  beyond  the  actual  value. 

I think  not:  excessive  rents  are 
occasioned  by  an  anxiety  to  avoid 
hunger. 

I believe  few,  if  any,  instances  of  There  has  been  no  change  for  a 
this  nature  have  taken  place  in  this  considerable  period  m the  size  of 
-parish;  but  I know  of  melancholy  ,lie  farms. 

results  arising  from  this  system,  __ 

adjoining  my  lands  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  where  the  tenants  were  disp 
and  abused,  and  threatened,  and  in  one  instance  the  daughter  of  one  was  i 
the  ditches,  the  more  opulent  emigrated,  and  others  became  Kibbonmen,  i 

The  system  is  operating  gradually ; 

Wished small* dairies  andsm^hVuckstcrics. 

ossessed,  and  those  put  in  their  stead 
nurdered ! The  dispossessed  tenants, 
ind  dangerous  characters  in  society, 

The  farms  are  generally  of  the 
same  size  that  they  always  have 
been ; they  are  generally  large. 

were  in  many  instances  beaten 
in  some  instances,  built  huts  in 
and  of  course  seducing  others 

I have  known  about  60  Protestants 
-who,  I hear,  have  emigrated. 

A very  few  have  left  the  parish 
within  the  last  three  years. 

See  No.  29. 

Not  a great  many,  about  12  fa- 

America. 

To  America;  one  or  two  to  Eng- 
land. 

To  America. 

-None  that  I have  heard  of. 

None,  except  from  their  own  fa- 

Some,  I heard,  from  Earl  Fitz- 
william. 

None. 

Resident,  with  the  exception  of 
Captain  Drought,  chief  magistrate, 
mow  at  Athlon e. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  resi- 
dent. 

Karl  Fitzwilliam  absent  in  Eng- 
land ; Lords  Meath  and  Powers- 
court  resident  occasionally. 

Mostly  absentee,  but  residing  ia 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 

I should  think  from  5 to  60  acres, 
and  generally  held  by  the  occcupy- 
ing  tenant  (I  believe)  from  the 

head  landlord. 

Some  farms  are  about  1 00  acres ; 
the  average  number  are  from  20  to 
50  acres';  generally  held  by  the 
tenant  in  occupation  from  the  head 
landlord. 

They  are  of  various  extent,  from 
10  acres  to  500;  the  larger  tracts 
are  generally  subdivided. 

Thev  are  large  mountain  tracts, 
hi  St  eals  hfld  from  head  land- 
lord; there  are  some  exceptions. 

I cannot  state  the.  number  of  per- 
sons so  employed;  they  are  paid 
•generally  in  money  ; I have  known 
instances  of  their  being  paid  in  pro- 
visions, &c.,  at  an  exorbitant  rate, 
working  overseers. 

The  average  number  have  been 
employed  on  the  roads,  and  the  la- 
bourers so  employed  have  been 
paid  in  the  usual  manner. 

Public  roads  are  managed  by  a 
few  contractors,  who  generally, 
with  their  own  horses  and  servant, 
keep  roads  in  repair,  in  some  in- 
stances paying  ttd.  per  ton  for 
breaking  stones. 

season;  they  are  paid  Is.  pci 
long  after  the  work  is  done  and  ap- 
proved by  grand  jury. 
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Derrylossary  . . Pop.  3,653. 

Glandelough  and  Derrylossary. 
Pop.  5,472. 

Newcastle  (Upper  and  Lower). 
Pop.  4,517. 

Newcastle  (Upper  and  Lower). 
Pop.  4,517. 

William  Bookey,  Esq.  j.  r. 

Rev.  J.  Johnson,  p.  p. 

St.  George  Knudson,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  William.  Archer. 

"Tiiave  no  means  of  ascertaining 
this,  being  from  home  at  present. 

There  arc  7,240  statute  acres  in 
that  part  called  Derrylossary,  as  in 
the  account  taken  by  the  enumera- 
tors in  the  Population  Returns  ; as 
the  general  survey  is  not  as  yet 
completed  on  that  part  called  Glan- 
delough,  the  question  cannot  be 
answered  fully. 

Some  of  this  parish  has  lately  been 
apportioned  to  that  of  Callary,  so  I 
cannot  tell  the  number  of  acres. 

There  has  not  been  any  statement 
of  the  number  of  acres  made  by  the 
enumerator  in  the  Population  Re- 
turns ; I consider  that  there  were 
about  12,000  acres,  old  Irish  mea- 
surement ; from  2,000  to  3,000  acres 
were  allocated  to  the  parish  of 
Callary. 

~"jjo  public  common;  about  <100 
acres  of  woodland  ; and  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  parish  are  moun- 
tain and  bog. 

As  to  public  common,  there  is 
none ; waste  land  none ; the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  question  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  answered,  the  general 
survey,  as  mentioned  above,  not 
being  fully  completed. 

No  public  common  ; no  woodland, 
except  the  plantations  about  the 
gentlemen’s  houses ; all  arable  or 
pasture,  even  the  turf-bog  at  the 
sea-side,  which  is  the  only  one  in 
the  parish  since  Callary  has  been 
constituted  a parish  ; most  of  the 
land  is  very  light  soil,  and  part  of  i 

These  questions  I could  not  reply- 
■"to  without  much  previous  inquiry. 

it  mountainous  and  rocky. 

Arable  land  is  scarce,  and  of  course 
dearer  than  in  other  places— say 
£1 10s.  to  £2  per  acre ; the  grazing 
on  the  mountains  is  at  the  rate  ot 
£1  per  head  per  annum  for  cattle, 
and  for  sheep  in  proportion. 

In  Glandelough  the  average  rent 
is  from  8s.  to  10s.:  in  Derry  lossary, 
from  15s.  to  20s. 

On  the  hilly  ground  about  10s.  per 
acre,  but  the  low  land  from  £1  10s. 
to  £4  per  ditto. 

parts  it  lets  so  low  as  10s.  and 
arable  land  £1  15s.  would  be  a f 

In  one  part  of  the  parish  the  best 
ground  seldom  lets  at  a higher  rent 
than  £2  10s.  an  acre,  except  in  case 
of  small  lots,  or  being  let  by  middle- 
men ; in  the  higher  and  poorer 
even  5s.  an  acre : I consider  that  for 
air  average  ; for  pasture  £1. 

No. 

No  such  system  as  this  exists  in 
this  parish. 

In  part. 

In  some  instances,  but  not  very- 
prevalent. 

From  £8  to  £10  if  manured,  but, 
when  it  is  manured  by  the  tenant, 
from  £3  to  £4. 

The  average  is  £10  for  ground 
well  manured. 

Very  remunerating;  I have  known 
one-half  of  the  crop  often  sold  for 
more  than  what  the  total  expense 
was,  and  have  never  known  the  con 
acre  to  be  let  above  its  value. 

I do  not  consider  it  in  general  a 
remunerating  crop ; people  fre- 
quently take  it  for  accommodation, 
being  their  only  means  of  rearing 
potatoes. 

Not  at  all. 

That  system  has  not  taken  place 
in  this  parish  to  any  considerable 
extent  these  ten  years  past. 

A few  instances  on  Lord  Fitz- 
william’s  estate,  and  two  on  Robert 
Gun  Cuninghame’s,  Esq. ; the  dis- 
possessed tenants  removed  to  some 
other  part  of  the  country. 

I consider  the  instances  very  few" 
of  late  years. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

About  seven  or  eight  persons  each 
of  the  three  years  last  past ; some 
of  those  who  held  small  farms,  and 
wished  to  better  their  condition. 

Four  Protestant  families,  three  of 
them  respectable  farmers,  one 
blacksmith : total  number  18. 

Very  few  have  left  this  parish ; I 
have  known  only  of  15  persons ; one 
was  a carpenter,  one  a farmer,  and 
one  a labourer,  a smith’s  family  of 
six  persons,  and  a schoolmaster’s  of 

— 

Chiefly  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

America. 

To  Upper  Canada. 

They  have  received  none. 

Not  any,  having  property  of  their 

Not  any. 

They  are  resident. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  all 
resident,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
who  resides  in  Dublin. 

Absentees,  residing  in  England 
and  France. 

The  principal  landed  proprietors 
reside  out  of  Ireland. 

From  5 to  30  or  40  acres ; they 
are  generally  held  from  the  head 
bmdhnd. 

Prom  15  to  GO  acres,  generally  held 
by  the  tenant  in  occupation  from 
the  head  landlord. 

' jj 

From  10  acres  to  50,  but  there  are 
a few  instances  of  from  100  to  300 
acres ; they  are  generally  held 
from  the  head  landlords. 

I should  think  the  average  size  of 
the  farms  is  about  30  acres ; in 
general  they  are  held  by  the  occu- 
pying tenant  from  the  head  land- 

I have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
»s,  being  from  home ; they  are 
Paid  in  cash. 

About  30  or  40 ; paid  from  the 
county  cess  by  the  grand  jury  at 

I uuu 
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LEINSTER— County  Wicklow — Baronies  Newcastle,  Ratlulown. 


Newcastle  (Upper  and  Lower). 
Pop.  4,517. 

Delgany,  Kilcoole,  and  Kil- 
macanogue . . Pop.  6,475.  • 

Delgany,  Kilcoole,  and  Kil- 
macanogue . . Pop.  6,475. 

Delgany,  Kilcoole,  and  Kil- 
macanogue . . Pop.  6,475. 

Janies  L.  Andouin , Esq.  j.  p. 

Arthur  Jones,  Esq.  j.  p. 

John  Dick,  Esq:  j.  p. 

Rev.  William  Cleaver. 

Some  of  this  parish  has  lately  been 
apportioned  to  that  of  Gallavy,  so  I 
cannot  tell  the  number  of  acres. 

By  tlie  returns  of  the  enumerators, 
there  are  in  Delgany  2,342  acres; 
Kilcoole,  3,956 ; Kilmacanogue, 
3,020. 

Some  of  this  parish  has  lately 
been  apportioned  to  Gallary,  which 
prevents  mo  from  ascertaining  the 

Acres  in  the  parish  of  Delgany 
2,342;  of  Kilcoole,  3,958 ; ot?Kj|’ 
macauogue,  3,020. 

No  public  common  ; no  woodland,  i 
except  the  plantations  about  the 
gentlemen's  houses;  all  arable  or 
pasture,  even  the  turf-bog  at  the 
sea-side,  which  is  the  only  one  in 
the  parish  since  Callary  has  been 
constituted  a parish : most  of  the 
land  is  very  light  soil,  and  part  of  i 

Of  ; 'iMic  c.:mmon  I think  there 
cannot  be  more  than  500  acres,  if  so 
much;  woodland,  if  all  plantations 
are  to  be  included,  about  600  acres ; 
waste  land  from  25  to  30  acres ; of 
bog  about  1,200  acres;  arable  and 
pasture  about  8,000  acres, 
t mountainous  and  rocky. 

There  are  a few  acres  of  common ; 
besides  the  plantations  around  gen- 
tlemen’s demesnes,  there  are  the 
woodlands  and  Tinncy  Park ; some 
mountainous  and  light  soil;  most  Of 
• it  good  land ; there  is  some  turf- 
bog  and  marsh  at  the  sea-side,  which 
is  grazed  in  summer. 

Common,  about  1 ,200  acres ; wood- 
land, about  240  acres ; bog,  100 
acres ; waste,  not  including  common 
or  bog,  about  15  acres;  there  are 
about  7,700  acres  of  arable  land,  of 
which,  perhaps,  one-tliird  is  grazed. 

Good  arable  land  from  £3  to  £4 
per  acre;  pasture  and  light  land 
from  £1  to  £2  IDs.  pier  acre. 

The  average  rent  of  arablo  and 
pasture  land  is  the  same,  about 
£2  2s.  or  £2- 5s.  per  acre ; there  is  a 
vast  difference,  however,  in  the 
quality  of  the  land,  some  brings-£3 
10s.  and  £4  10s. 

Good  arable  land  from  £3  to  £4 
per  acre ; pasture  and  light  land 
from  £1  to  £2  10s. 

The  average  rent  of  both  arable 
and  pasture  land  is  about:  £2  per. 
acre  ; the  quality  varies  greatly,  and 
the  rent  of  some  of  the  land  is  as 
high  as  £5  per  acre. 

Not  much. 

Sometimes. 

It  docs  not. 

From  £8  to  £10  if  manured,  but, 
when  it  is  manured  by  the  tenant, 
from  £3  to  £4. 

I believe  from  £8  to  £10  when 
manured  by  the  landlord. 

In  the  very  few  cases  which  occur 
where  manure  and  all  the  neces- 
sary labour  of  horses  is  given,  about 
£10. 

Very  remunerating ; I have  some- 
times known  the  crop  to  be  so  abun- 
dant that  one-half  of  it  has-  been 
sold  for  more  than  what  was  the  ori- 
ginal expense;  and  I have  never 
heard  of  the  con  acre  about  here 
being  let  above  its  value. 

: I believe  a very  remunerating  crop. 

It  is  a remunerating  crop ; I do 
not  understand  that  such  excessive 

A few  instances  on  Lord  Fitz- 
william's  estate,  and  one  on  Robert 
Gun  Cuninghame's ; the  dispos- 
sessed tenants  removed  to  some-other 
part  of  the  country. 

I do  not  know  one  instance. 

I cannot  say. 

I do  not  know  one  case. 

Four  Protestant  familes ; three  of 
them  respectable  farmers,  and  one 
blacksmith  : total  number  18. 

Two  or  three  families ; two 
farmers;  I believe  one  tradesman, 
a shoemaker,  and  one  millwright. 

Some  families  have  emigrated,  but 
; I;  cannot  say  how  many. 

1 Not  more  than  three  families: 
small  farmers  and  mechanics. 

America. 

America. 

To  America. 

To  America. 

Not  any,  having  property  of  their 

1 Not  that  L know  of: 

I believe  they  had  property  oftheir 
own  to  enable  them  to  proceed. 

I know  of  none. 

Absentees,  Lord  Fitzwilliam  re- 
siding in  England,  and  Robert  Gun 
Cuninghame,  Esq.,  in  France. 

Generally  speaking  the  landlords 
are  resident ; some  of  the  absentees 
reside  in  Ireland,  some  in  Eng- 
land, and  on  the  Continent. 

Earl  of  Meath  resident  in  the 
county  ; I:  Scot;  Esq;,  a minor  ; 
Admiral  Whiteshead  iuEngla  nd. 

About  half  the  landlords  ..re  resi 
dent ; the  absentees,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two,  reside  in 
Ireland. 

From  10  to  50  acres;  but  there 
are  a few  instances  of  from  100  to 
300  acres  ; they  are  generally  held 
from  the  head  landlord. 

From  5 to  100  acres;  generally 
from  the  head  landlord; 

Fom  10  to  50  ; a few  of  from  100 
to  150;  I believe  from  the  head 
landlord : I cannot  exactly  answer 
the  question. 

Extent  from  10  to  100  acres;  are 

held  directly,  for  the  greater  part, 

from  the  head  landlord. 

I cannot  say. 

Very  few,  as  breaking  of.  stones 
can  bo  done  by.  boys,  and  the  roads 

are  repaired  at  stated  times,  when 
the  deputy-supervisor  employs > « 

: own  men  /frequently  paid  by  orders 
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LEINSTER— Counties  Wicklow,  Wexford — Baronies  Rathdown,  Shillelagh,  Scarewalsh. 


Kitguade  and  Kilmurray. 
Pop. • 

Powerscourt  . . Pop.  4,538. 

Carnew  . . Pop.  6,865. 

Carnew  . . Pop.  6,865. 

Rev.  Chas.  B.  Kennett,  r.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Daly. 

Robert  Chaloner,  Esq.  j.  p.* 

Joseph  Syms,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Cannot  speak  as  to  these  points. 

4,848  acres  of  arable  land,  3,478 
acres  of  inferior  land,  and  4,513  of 
mountain,  Irish  acres. 

There  are  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
low. 15,022,  and  in  the  county  of 
Wexford  8,053  statute  acres. 

In  the  county  of  Wicklow  about 
15,000,  and  in  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford about  8,000,  statute  acres. 

No  public  common ; not  less  than 
550  statute  acres  of  woodland  ; 
about  one-fifteenth  part  is  waste 
or  bog,  the  remainder  arable  and 
pasture. — N.B.  This  opinion  is  not 
given  upon  any  accurate  survey. 

I know  not  of  any  public  common ; 
there  arc  some  hundreds  of  acres  of 
wood,  and  but  a small  proportion  of 
arable  land,  in  comparison  to  pas- 
ture, waste,  and  bog. 

From  £3  to  £5  per  acre. 

Impossible  to  state  an  average,  as 
there  is  such  variety  of  quality; 
the  price  is  from  £6  to  10s.  per 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and  pas- 
ture land  to  the  direct  tenant  is  from 
4s.  per  acre  for  the  mountain  land  to 
£1  per  acre  for  the  low  lands:  the 
laud  held  as  town  parks  adjoining 
Carnew  is  higher : I cannot  say  the 
rent  that  is  paid  by  the  under-tenar 

its ; it  is  of  course  higher. 

'fhe  con  acre  system  is  scarcely 
known  here. 

No. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails  con- 
siderably in  the  cultivation  of  pota- 

Not  much,  and  only  for  potatoes. 

I have  known  as  high  as  £10  10s., 
and  as  low  as  £8  8s.,  for  land 

Seldom  £10  per  acre  ; it  must  be 
well  dunged,  and  as  low  as  £7  per 
Irish  acre.  1 

I do  not  consider  the  con  acre 
crop  a remunerating  crop : this  mis- 
chievous custom  appeals  to  me  an 
almost  necessary  consequence  of  the 
unwholesome  state  of  the  market 
for  labour  and  rent. 

Of  late  years  not  a remunerating 
crop,  in  consequence  of  potatoes 
being  so  remarkably  cheap ; at  the 
same  time  I think  it  comes  easier 
and  cheaper  than  going  to  market. 

This  is  one  of  the  more  than  cry- 
ing evils  of  these  united  parishes,  as 

There  has  been  no  such  system 
acted  upon  in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  instances  are  very  rare  where 
small  farms  have  been  thrown  toge-  ! 
ther:  great  pains  have  been  taken 
of  late  to  prevent  the  division  of 
farms  at  the  expiration  of  leases,  in  j 
cases  when  the  underletting  has 
prevailed  to  a great  extent. 

I knew  not  any. 

been  dispossessed,  and  their  farms  thrown  into  large  ones  (more  especially 
on  the  estate  ol  Earl  Fitzwilliam),  the  ancient  possessors  of  them  thrown 
on  the  wide  world,  and,  together  with  numberless  cabin-keepers  on  the 
same  estate,  left  to  seek  for  shelter  in  some  more  Christian  spot  of  the  earth. 

Very  few. 

Five  or  six  young  respectable  per- 

I cannot  say  the  number  of  emi- 
grants for  the  last  three  years,  but 
there  are  several  with  their  fami- 
lies, and  nearly  all  labouring  poor 
artisans : they  have  principally  gone 
to  Canada,  at  the  expense  of  the 
landlord. 

Cannot  state  the  number,  but  per- 
sons of  all  descriptions  have  emi- 

Some  to  England,  others  to  Ame- 

Some  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
some  to  America. 

To  America. 

None  whatever. 

Some  of  the  lower  class  have,  but 
I cannot  say  how  much. 

The  landed  proprietors  do  not  re- 
SU‘C  On  their  estates,  or  indeed  in 
a"y  other  part  of  Ireland. 

The  proprietors  reside,  except  Lord 
Powerscourt,  the  great  proprietor, 
who  is  a minor. 

Absentee. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  is  landlord  of  all 
the  county  Wicklow  part,  and  is 
. an  absentee ; at  the  same  time  his 
expenditure  in  the  county  is  enor- 

The  small  farmers,  for  the  most 
Pert,  as  already  noted,  having  been 
dispossessed,  the  farms  now  are  ge- 
nerally  fr0m  70  to  100  acres,  and 
these  held  from  the  head  landlord. 

The  largest  farms  are  about  100 
acres,  held  from  the  head  landlord. 

From  5 to  500  acres,  and  larger: 
the  underletting  had  . formerly  pre- 
vailed to  a great  extent ; it  is  gra- 
dually diminishing. 

Farms  are  of  all  sizes ; those  hold- 
ing large  tracts  set  same  to  under- 
tenants. 

til1*"1!30  have  1,een  employed  on 

thoZ^r’e the  i,ast  yuar>  1,n,l 

Wrm1,a"  cre<llt  from  the  shop- 

f heir  wages!  ^ by  a ruduction  of 

There  is  not  constant  employment 
on  the  roads ; at.  one  time  there  may 
have  been  30  employed,  and  per- 
haps at  this  present  time'  not  more 
than  six : they  are  generally  paid 
by  orders  on  the  shops,  payable 
when  the  road  is  accounted  for  at 
the  assizes ; some  few  are  paid  ready 
money. 

Cannot  say. 

Do  not  know  what  number,  but 
consider  the  mode  of  payment  bad, 
they  in  general  being  obliged  to 
take  up  food  or  clothing  on  credit 
until  the  money  is  received  by  the 
overseer. 

k All  the  answers  apply  to  the  county  of  Wicklow  part  of  the  parish  only. 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (F.)  FIPST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


LEINSTER— Counties  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Carlow— Baronies  Shillelagh,  Scarewalsh,  Rathvilly,  Talbotstown  Upper. 


Carnew  . . Pop.  6,865. 

Clonmore  . . Pop.  2,244. 

Ballinure  . . Pop.  2,042. 

Baltinglass  . . Pop.  4,110, 

Thomas  Derenzy,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  P.  Healy,  v.  P. 

Rev.  Thomas  Taylor. 

Rev.  Henry  Scott. 

Wicklow  part  contains  15,022  sta- 
tute acres,  and  Wexford  part  8,055 ; 
this  is  the  division  taken  by  the 
enumerators. 

There  are  16,179  acres,  plantation 
measure.  I was  unable  to  follow 
the  division  of  enumerators,  as  the 
limits  of  the  Protestant  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  parishes  are  not  the 

4,279  acres,  plantation  measure. 

7,217  plantation  acres.  t 

There  is  not  any  public  common 
nor  waste  land;  there  is  a consi- 
derable extent  of  woodland  ; little 
bog,  properly  so  called,  but  much 
land  requiring  draining ; I am  un- 
able to  specify  the  quantities  in 
this  query, 

No  common;  about  1,500  acres  co- 
vered with  heath  and  firs  (of  which 
300  are  irreclaimable),  about  SO 
acres  of  woodland,  and  930  of  bog; 
of  the  remaining  13,669  acres,  one- 
fifth  are  arable,  and  the  rest  a kind 
of  pasture  and  meadow,  of  which 
not  more  than  one-third  is  more  than 

No  public  common  ; no  wood- 
land; all  mostly  arable  land;  no 
bog. 

i half  reclaimed. 

No  common  that  I can  learn  of. 

I do  not  pretend  to  accuracy ; pos- 
sibly land  varies  in  value  from  15s., 
or  under  that  sum,  to  £2  2s. ; in 
a few  instances,  the  quantity  of 
land  being  small,  I know  it  to  be 
much  higher. 

Immediate  tenants  of  Lord  Fitz- 
william pay,  at  an  average,  13s.; 
those  of  Colonel  Howard  4s. ; some 
few  farms  under  the  latter  are 
rented  at  £1  5s.  per  acre ; tenants 
under  middle-men,  on  both  estates, 
pay,  at  an  average,  £1  10s. 

The  average  rent  is  1/.  10s.  per 

Con  acres  are  taken  pretty  gene- 
rally for  potatoes,  for  corn  rarely. 

Yes,  for  potatoes,  but  the  poor 
cannot  by  any  means  procure  it  to 
the  extent  demanded. 

The  con  acre  system  is  prevalent 
in  this  parish. 

Yes. 

£ 1 0 1 Os.  the  highest,  £8  the  lowest, 
for  the  plantation  acre,  which  still 
unfortunately  prevails ; the  highest 
rent  is  for  well-dunged  land. 

From  £8  to  £12  per  acre,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality;  when  the  la- 
bourer supplies  manure,-  he  pays 
with  it  £2  per  acre. 

The  highest  £10,  the  lowest  £7, 
for  a con  acre. 

From  £6  to  £10. 

I think  not,  and  believe  that  rents 
above  the  value  are  given  to  ensure 
a certainty  of  provisions  for  the 
ensuing  year  at  a moderate  rate,  in 
the  event  of  any  scarcity,  which 
often  happens. 

For  the  last  three  years  it  has  not 
been  remunerating,  yet  necessity, 
and  an  apprehension  of  a dear  sum- 
mer, induce  the  poor  to  hazard  the 
speculation. 

It  is ; excessive  rents  are  some- 
times given  for  con  acre  ground  for 
other  considerations  than  of  actual 

I fear  exorbitant. 

This  system  has  not  been  acted 

No  immediate  tenant  of  Lord  Fitz-  i 

william  or  of  Colonel  Howard  is  dispos-  1 
sessed  while  be  pays  his  rent;  but  unfor- 

To  a great  extent ; the  rlispos- 

dated  with  adwelling-lfouse.  asmall  portion 
of  land,  employment  by  the  land  occupier. 

Not  at  all  in  this  neighbourhood.  ! 

let  under  middle-raeu.  who  o'rten  exercise  much  cruelty ; I know  one  townlaud  in  this  parish  off  which  18  families  have  been 
lately  turned,  and  another  on  which  32  families  are  about  to  be  dispossessed,  almost  all  able  and  willing  to  pay  a high 
rent;  as  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  persons  of  their  description  to  procure  a spot  of  land,  their  fate  generally,  alter  tiring 
ejected,  is  to  become  labourers,  or  they  struggle  at  some  business  (for  which  they  are  unfit)  in  a neighbouring  town,  till  their 
little  subsistence  slips  through  their  hands,  and  they  are  obliged  to  sink  into  the  rank  of  paupers. 

Cannot  state  numbers,  but  several 
good,  and  in  a certain  sense  wealthy 
farmers,  have  emigrated ; also  some 
of  a poorer  description. 

About  1 00  of  poor  landholders  and 
labourers  during  the  whole  three 
years ; few  emigrated  last  year,  in 
consequence  of  unfavourable  reports, 
and  an  apprehension  of  the  cholera. 

No  emigrants  have  left  this  pa- 
rish during  the  last  three  years. 

I could  not  exactly  say,  though, 
as  to  the  description  generally, 
comfortable  Protestant  farmers. 

Generally  to  Canada ; some  to  the 
United  States. 

Principally  to  British  America. 

countr 

Upper  Canada,  I believe  ; many 
though  to  the  States,  for  which  latter 
y there  is  an  increasing  partiality. 

Some  of  the  poorer  emigrants 
have ; I cannot  say  how  much. 

Most  of  the  above  number  were 
assisted  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  each 
with  a sum  of  from  £3  to  £5,  and 
some  had  their  passage  paid  for. 

None. 

All  are  absentee ; Earl  Fitzwilliam 

alone  resides  out  of  Ireland,  but  from  his 
princely  annual  expenditure  addin"  to  the 
comforts  of  his  tenantry,  and  largely  em- 
ploying the  poor,  infprcconscienlice  lie  may 
be  considered  resident;  he  occasionally  vi- 
sits his  Irish  estates,  and  keeps  resident 
agent  R.  Chaloner,  Esq.,  under  whose  direc- 
tions vast  improvements  have  been  effected. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  and  the  Hon.  Col. 

Howard  are  the  proprietors;  the  latter, 
who  resides  near  Dublin,  has  little  interest 
in  his  estate,  as,  previously  to  its  being 
sold,  most  of  the  farms  had  been  disposed 
of  by  interminable  leases  at  a low  rent;  1 
ber  of  poor  he  employs  and  relieves,  hi 
the  paternal  tenderness  lie  exercises  tow 
most  of  the  benefits  of  a resident  landlord 

Partly  absentee  and  partly  resi- 
dent; the  absentees  spend  part  of 
their  time  in  England,  and  part  on 
the  Continent. 

Lord  Fitzwilliam,  on  account  of  the  num- 
s vast  expenditure  in  improvements,  and 
ards  his  immediate  tenants,  accomplishes 

The  chief  proprietors  arc  absentee, 

and  on  the  Continent. 

Farms  are  of  great  variety  of  ex- 
tent ; large  farms  are  almost  uni- 
versally held  from  the  landowner, 
and  very  many  small  farms  also ; 
persons  holding  by  lease  a large 
tract  of  land  often  dispose  of  some 
to  under-tenants. 

The  land  here  has  been  very  mi- 
nutely subdivided,  for  the  purpose  ol’ mul- 
tiplying the  old  class  of  freeholders,  and 
because  landlords  wished  to  grasp  the 
Inchest  rents  heretofore  offered  : in  conse- 

From  10  to  500  acres ; they  are 
generally  held  from  the  head  land- 

Not  large,  but  I cannot  state  par- 
ticularly. 

vails  at  present  to  correct  the  former  system,  by  uniting  farms,  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  great  suffering,  and  I fear  of great 
disturbance,  unless  it  shall  be  counteracted  by  some  measure  of  relief.  I think  one-half  this  parish  is  leased  in  farms  o im 
10  to  30  acres,  and  a great  number  of  holdings  are  yet  smaller ; one-fourth  of  it  is  divided  into  farms  of  from  30  to  .60 11  ' 

the  remainder  into  lots  of  from  60  to  150  or  upwards ; I am  of  opinion  that  one-half  of  our  landholders  derive  under  muidie-m 

Cannot  state  the  number;  some 
are  paid  in  money,  some  by  letters 
of  credit  of  the  overseers  on  dealers 
from  whom  the  labourers  may  want 
to  purchase,  and  others  by  purchase 
of  provisions  from  the  overseer  him- 
self, and  very  often  at  above  the 
market  price. 

Roads  are  usually  repaired  by  small 
farmers,  who  obtain  contracts  for 
that  purpose,  and  employ  members 
of  their  own  family;  some  15  or  20 
labourers  are  engaged  for  about  six 
months  of  the  year,  and  are  paid 
sometimes  in  money,  sometimes  by 
orders  on  friends  of  the  roadmaker, 
who  deal  with  them  just  as  it  suits 

I cannot  ascertain  the  number; 
they  are  paid  by  grand-jury  pre- 
sentments. 

; their  own  interest. 
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LEINSTER — Counties  Wicklow,  Kildare — Baronies  Upper  and  Lower  Talbotstown,  Kilkea,  I 

iloon,  Upper  Cross,  Ballinacoe. 

Baltinglass,  Ballinure,  Rathbran, 
and  parts  of  three  others  in  county 
Kildare  . . Pop-  about  15,929. 

Dunlavin  and  Tubber. 
Pop.  2,633. 

Gianabeg  and  Kilbeg. 
Pop.  2,145. 

Kilranelagh  and  Kiltegan. 
Pop.  5,654. 

Rev.  Daniel  Lalor,  p.  p. 

The  number  of  plantation  acres 
„,c  Baltinglass  3,708,  Ballinure  4,483. 
Kathbran  3?2S5,  Castlcilcrmot  1,651,  Kin- 
073,  anil  Mona  425 ; this  calculation  is 
take,,  from  that  of  tlio  applotters  of  the 
county  cess;  the  numbers  are  something 
short  of  the  reality,  but  not  much;  in  nil 
14  225  in  the  Catholic  parish.  1 he  three 
first  named  comprise  the  whole  Protestant  < 
ferent  Protestant  parishes,  which  portions  ai 

Rev.  M.  Morgan. 

According  to  the  return  under  the 
Commissioners  for  Tithe  Composition  ( I 
know  no  other),  the  union  of  Dunlavin, 
containing  tire  parish  of  Dunlavin,  contains 
3,432  acres,  parish  ofUske  1,017  acres,  pa- 
rish of  itathsallaglt  1 ,083  acres,  the  parish  of 
Fricndstown  971  acres,  and  the  parish  of 
Tubber  900  acres. 

.istrict  belonging  to  ltev.  Mr.  Grogan  : the  tl, 
re  included  within  my  district,  or  the  Catliolh 

Rev.  Arthur  Germaine. 

About  10,000  acres  plantation 
measure,  a great  part  of  which  is 
very  mountainous,  and  some  ex- 
tremely so;  there  are  about  100 
acres  of  common  on  Blackmoor 
Hill. 

^parishof  £alti'ngfass.Ulrei’  Utller  ^ 

Rev.  William  Scott. 

About  20,000  English  acres;  viz., 
Kilranelagh  about  4,400  acres,  and 
Kte  gan  about  15,600  acres. 

No  public  common ; no  natural 
• woodland ; about  40  acres  planta-  | 
lion  ; no  bog ; no  absolute  waste  ; 
about  700  acres  mountain  tops, 
grazed,  but  not  tilled  or  otherwise 
cultivated ; all  the  rest,  or  nearly  so, 
may  be  cither  grazed  or  tilled,  ac- 
cording to  the  wishes  or  means  of  th 

The  lands  are  arable  or  pasture ; | 
scarcely  any  waste,  hog,  or  common ; 
the  only  woodland  belongs  to  the 
demesnes  of  Rathsallagh,  Tubber, 
and  townland  of  Merginstown. 

e occupiers. 

There  is  no  woodland  in  the  pa- 
rish, with  the  exception  of  a few 
gentlemen’s  plantations,  and  very 
little  arable  or  pasture,  except  moun- 
tain pasture ; nearly  half  of  the  pa- 
rish consists  of  hog  and  unprofitable 
mountain. 

No  commonage  nor  woodland; 
perhaps  300  acres  of  plantations  in 
the  gentlemen’s  demesnes;  there 
are  about  6,000  acres  of  mountain, 
of  which  considerable  portions,  here 
and  there,  are  improved  and  culti- 
vated, but  proportions  not  known. 

No  farms  exclusively  arable,  or  ex-  Rent  from  £1  to  £3,  for  town  parks  From  £1  to  £1  10s.  per  acre,  plan-  | 

clusively  pasture  ; no  such  distinc-  from  £3  3s.  to  £4  an  acre.  tation  measure,  excluding  b and 

tion  required  by  the  locality;  the  mountain. 

nvmamy  rent  is  for  Baltinglass 

£1  14s.  4c/.,  Ballinure  £1  7s.  9 d.,  Rathbran  £1  7s.  01,/.,  Castlcdermot  £1  8s.  8 </.,  Kinnea  £1  9s.  10£</.,  and 
Moon  £1 9s-  5c/.  per  acre ; or,  for  the  entire,  £1  9s.  7£  per  acre ; these  averages  are  formed  by  dividing  the 
total  sum  of  rent  in  each  division,  as  above,  by  the  total  number  of  acres,  and  may  be  considered  correct. 

Not  known,  as  in  the  mountainous 
parts  it  is  mostly  a lump  rent ; some 
lands  lately  set  wentut  £2  10s. 

No. 

Very  much,  especially  in  potato 

The  potato  con  acre  system  alone. 

Very  generally. 

When  con  acres  are  manured  by 

as  £12  per  acre,  generally  at  £10;  when 
the  manure  is  supplied  by  the  person  takin 
per  acre.  This  answer  applies  to  potato  lai 

From  £8  to  £10  10s.  an  acre,  if 
manure  be  supplied ; otherwise  from 
£3  to  £5. 

Highest  price  £10  per  acre,  lowest 
£8  per  acre,  plantation  measure. 

From  £12  to  £8  seems  to  include 
all. 

By  no  means,  if  the  labour  ex- 

taken  into  calculation.  Excessive  rent  is 
given  from  the  consideration  that  the  ne- 
cessary labour  can  be  given  when  the 
party  (especially  the  female  and  junior  par 
nothing;  besides,  they  feel  that  having  the 
otherwise  have  the  resolution  to  make,  or  at 

The  rent  paid  for  con  acre  is  ex- 
cessive ; so  much  so  that  frequently 
the  tenants  give  up  the  crops  rather 
than  pay  the  rent  on  them. 

crop  to  redeem,  they  will  snatch  from  the  dai 
s they,  themselves,  would  express  it,  if  they  ha 

The  con  acre  potato  crop  on  the 
average  a good  one ; rent  never  given 
hut  for  actual  value. 

nuucralive  employment ; accordingly  they  v 
ly  calls  of  their  misery  the  little  savings  wl 
d not  the  crop  the  money  would  slip  through 

Its  prevalence,  and  the  general 
eagerness  for  it,  seem  to  prove  that 

lich  they  would  not 
1 their  hands. 

About  one-seventh  or  one-sixth  of 

Kathbran  parish,  one-twelfth  or  one- 
eleventh  of  the  parish  of  Ballinure.  one- 
fifth  or  one. sixth  of  the  parish  of  Castle- 

This  system  has  not  yet  come  into 

operation  to  any  extent;  it  is  contemplated 
by  some  landlords,  mucli  to  the  annoyance 
of  tire  tenants,  who  are  resolved  lo  resist  it 

The  opposite  system  prevails  here, 

that  of  subletting  and  subdividing  large 

It  cannot  be  said  to  prevail;  it  may 

have  occurred,  but  in  very  few  cases',  and 
the  late  possessors  have  most  probably 
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LEINSTER— County  Wicklow — Barony  Talbotstown  Upper. 

MUNSTER— County  Cl 

lare — Barony  Bunratty. 

JOranelagh  and  Donaghmore. 
Pop.  5,972. 

Rathbran  . . Pop.  2,833. 

Inchicronane  . . Pop.  4,601. 

Meeliek  and  Kilquane. 
Pop.  about  2,500. 

Francis  W.  Greene,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Mark  Lyster. 

Rev.  James  Meade,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Edmund  Sheehy,  p.  p. 

There  is  a considerable  difference 
between  the  extent  of  the  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  divisions  of  pa- 
rishes: Kilranelagh  (to  which  I was 
oue  of  the  gratuitous  Tithe  Conimis- 
sionersin  1825)  contains  2,650  Irish 

2,320  plantation  acres. 

According  to  the  Population  Re- 
turns the  number  of  acres  is  6.725, 
that  is,  first,  second,  and  third  quali- 
ties (plantation  acres)  ; including 
waste,  bog  and  wood,  10,700  acres. 

£,803  acres,  plantation  measure. 

Donaghmore  15,558  Irish  acres,  about  half  mountain. 

No  public  common  ; woodland 
about  20 acres;  bog  getting  scarce, 
which  prevents  an  increase  of  popu- 

I cannot  say. 

No  public  common : woodland, 
374  acres ; pasture,  capable  of  being 
arable,  4,000  acres ; pasture,  inca- 
pable of  being  arable,  1,200  acres ; 
arable  land,  1,200  acres  ; Waste, 
2,674  acres;  bog,  1,252  acres. 

No  commonage;  76  acres  wood- 
land; 3,234  acres  arable.;  1,01? 
acres  pasture;  876  acres  of  waste 
and  bog. 

From  £1  to  £1  10s.  to  the  head 
landlord. 

From  £2  to  £2  10s.  per  acre. 

Average  rent  £1 10s.  per  acre. 

About  £2  is  the  average  rent  of 
arable  and  pasture  : is  let  high, 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  Limerick.  ’ 

Yes,  for  potatoes. 

It  does. 

To  a very  great  extent. 

To  a certain  extent  as  far  as  re- 
gards potato  gardens,  but  in  no 
other  respect. 

From  £8  to  £12,  according  to  the 
quality  of  land  and  manure. 

From  £S  to  £1 1 per  acre. 

Rent  from  £4  to  £8  per  acre. 

From  £8  to  £12  per  acre  when 
manured  by  the  landlord ; and 
from  £4  to  £6  when  mauured  by 
the  cultivator. 

Yes,  where  they  turn  out  well ; 
and  where  they  do  not  they  are 
frequently  not  dug  or  paid  for  unless 
some  allowance  be  made,  thus 
losing  seed  and  labour. 

It  is,  in  general,  a remunerating 

• 

Generally  speaking  it  is  not,  and 
is  always  taken  through  necessity. 

This  is  partly  answered  in  No.  16 ; 
the  con  acre,  being  for  the  potato 
garden,  is  by  no  means  a remune- 
rating crop,  and  is  held  at  a high 
rent,  more  for  convenience  than  ad- 
vantage. 

The  population  in  these  parishes 
(except  in  one  instance  on  part  of 
Talbotstown)  does  not  appear  exces-^ 
sive:  when  tenants  have  been  dis- 
possessed, they  generally  go  to 
Dublin,  or  some  neighbouring  town : 
a few  have  gone  to  America. 

— 

What  is  usually  called  the  depopu- 
lation system  lias  taken  place  in 

Only  one  instance,  on  the  estate 
of  an  absentee  Nobleman : some  of 
those  dispossessed  emigrated,  some 
went  into  service,' and  otheis  built 
huts  or  cabins  on  the  road-side. 

this  parish  to  a very  great  extent.  About  '/'!)  small  iarms  have  been 
thrown  into  three  or  four  by  the  head  landlords,  to  which  cause  I 
attribute  the  great  poverty  and  distress  of  this  parish:  the  dispos- 
sessed tenants  are  partly  settled  elsewhere,  partly  living  in  huts  by 
the  road  and  mountain  sides,  and  the  rest  begging. 

Some  respectable  farmers  went  to 
the  Canadas;  the  numbers  not 
great,  though. many  talk  of  going. 

In  the  years  1831  and  1832  a few 
tradesmen  were  induced,  from  the 
want  of  employment,  to  emigrate 
to  the  United  States,  in  America. 

About  30  young  persons  liaveemi-  ; 
grated. 

About  20  of  the  petty  class  of 
fanners,  during  each  of  the  last 
three  years ; in  all  about  GO. 

Some  that  went  to  the  United 
States  have  lately  returned;  others 
remain  there. 

In  the  year  1833,  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  an  extensive  cotton 
were  compelled  to  remove  to  Englan 

To  America. 

To  America. 

manufactory,  a number  of  families,  containing  about  300  .nd....l , 

d,  and  to  the  North  of  Ireland,  in  search  of  employment. 

None,  except  from  their  own 
friends. 

These  did  receive  assistance,  to  the 
amount  of  £G0,  from  the  late  Earl  of 
Aldborougli,  the  Hon.  Col.  Wing- 
field Stratford,  and  the  Strangers’ 
Friend  Society  in  Dublin:  those 
that  went  to  America  received  none. 

Only  from  their  own  families. 

None. 

In  Kilranelagh  half  reside  ; in 
Donaghmore  none,  but  reside  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland,  the  pro- 
prietors of  Donaghmore  being  prin- 
cipally Lord  Wicklow,  the  College, 

The  chief  landed  proprietors  are 
the  Earl  of  Aldborough,  who  is 
abroad,  and  the  Hon.  Col.  Stratford, 
who  resides  in  England : the  other 
landed  proprietors  are  resident. 

For  the  most  part  resident. 

Almost  all  the  landed  proprietors 
are  absentees,  and  reside  out  ot 
■ Ireland. 

one  built  a house  just  before  his  death,  intending  to  reside. 

The  mountain  farms  are  of  con- 
siderable extent  : arable  and  dairy 
- farms  are  from  5 to  50  acres  Irish  ; 
the  larger  farms  are  generally  held 
. from  the  head  landlords. 

From  G to  40  or  50  acres  : the  oc- 
cupier is  generally  the  third  tenant 
from  the  head  landlord. 

The  average  extent  of  farms  is 
about  10  acres,  exclusive  of  the 
three  or  four  mentioned  in  No.  29, 

Appendix  F. : generally  held  by  the 
tenant  in  occupation  from  the  head 
landlord,  with  a few  subdivisions. 

From  5 to  50  acres:  many  are 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

On  the  roads  under  me,  as  super- 
visor, I find  50  persons,  including 
owners  of  horses,  smiths,  &c.,  were 
employed  last  year,  of  whom  15 
were  employed  for  charity  when 
they  had  no  other  work,  one  a bhn-l 
man,  who  earns  6d.  a day  by  bveakir 
fund  which  is  applied  to  pay  the  ] 
to  repay  the  money  when  received 

About  25  men,  at  8d.  per  day: 
paid  in  money,  con  acre,  and  pro- 

10,000  days’  work  lor  men.  " 
no  ^finished,  and  the  men  out  of 

aploym  t tic  ’ r * . t 

varied  during  their  employment,  but 

the  total  number  of  days  during 
the  year  was  10,000. 

igstones  by  task.  There  is.  a loan 
loor,  the  overseer  giving  security 
from  the  county  treasurer. 
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Quin,  Clouney,  and  Dowry. 
Pop.  8,649. 

Quin,  Clouney,  and*  Dowry. 
Pop.  8,649. 

Kilkeedy,  Carron,  Abbey,  and 
Oiightmanagh  . Pop.  7,650. 

Kilchrist  and  Clondegad. 
Pop.  7,219. 

Rev.  Richard  Sluddert. 

John  Singleton,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Christopher  Lopdell,  Esq.  j.  p. 

j Rev.  G.  O ’ Sh aughnessy , p.  p. 

niounev  contains  about  4,750  acres ; 
Quin  about  4,500  ; and  Dowry 
■,bout  2,300,  plantation  measure: 
this  is  according  to  the  Tithe  Com- 
missioners’ hooks. 

Not  having  immediate  access  to 
the  returns,  I am  unable  to  answer 
this  query  satisfactorily ; but  -they 
are  large,  populous,  and  poor  pa- 
rishes, particularly  the  parish  of 
Clouney,  which  is  mountainous, 
with  few  resident  proprietors. 

Kilkeedy  parish  contains  5,754 
plantation  acres  ; in  Carron,  Abbey, 
and  Oughtmanagh  parishes,  which 
belong  io  the  barony  of  Burren, 
no  acres  given,  but  the  parish  of 
Kilkeedy  pays  the  rector  6 d.  an 
acre  for  tithes. 

1 cannot  follow  the  number  of 
acres  taken  by  the  enumerators,  but 
from  other  sources  I find  the  parish 
of  Clondegad  to  contain  10,146 
acres,  plantation  measure. 

I do  not  know  of  any  commons, 
unless  hogs  and  mountains ; Clouney 
contains  about  1 ,400  acres  of  bog 
ind  mountain ; Quin  a great  deal 

* “p.  “”!  *b"S»  "T  °f 

bog;  Dowry  about  oOOacresoibog; 
no  mountain. 

There  is  no  public  common  that  I 
know  of,  nor  is  there  much  wood- 
land ; there  is  a good  deal  of  waste 
and  bog.  particularly  in  Clouney 
parish;  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
union  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
limestone,  crag,  arable,  and  pasture 
of  a second  and  third  rate  quality. 

No  public  comfnon  or  woodland  ; 
arable  land  about  2,478  acres ; and 
7,G68acres  of  highly-improvable  bog- 
and  mountain  in  Clondegad  parish.. 

About  £1  10s. ; there  is  not  much 

land  of  superior  quality  in  any  of 
these  parishes. 

About  £1  5*.  per  acre,  plantation 
measure,  in  my  opinion, 

The  lands  belonging  to  the  above 
parishes  are  generally,  set  at  a bulk 
rent,  and  not  at  an  acreable  rent. 

Very  generally;  sea-weed  also 
much  used,  and  latterly  sea-sand, 
brought  down  the  river  Fergus. 

It  does. 

It  does. 

Yes. 

I think  the  highest  £8  to  £5. 

£8  the  highest  and  £3  the  lowest, 
according  to  my  observation;  this 
is  plantation  acre. 

£G  and  £4. 

The  highest  £8,  and  the  lowest  £4. 

They  have  in  general  good  value, 
according  to  the  market  price,  but 
have  nothing  else  to  live  on. 

I think  it  generally  is ; I am  not 
aware  of  any  other  consideration, 
except  in  cases  where  competition 
runs  high,  and  then  it.  operates  as 
in  all  cases  of  bidding  for  land, 
which  is  generally  too  high. upon 
the  occupant. 

I do  not  believe  it  a remunerating 
crop ; and  that  the  people  embark 
thereon  to  support  a miserable  ex- 
istence. 

-The  con  acre  crop  depends  very 
much  on  the  season  and  the  seed; 
excessive  rents  are  often  given  from 
necessity. 

1 have  heard  of  no  tenants  dis- 
possessed for  three  years. 

It  has  not  taken  place  to  any  great 
extent  in  this  union ; but  1 well 
know  that  great  destitution,  followed 
by  despair  and  crime,  is  the  general 
consequence  that  ensues  where  the 
system  has  been  extensively  acted 

I have  not  known  of  any  small 
farms  thrown  into  large  ones  in  this 
district,  but  I have  known  of  large 
farms  divided  into  small  ones,  for 
the  accommodation  of  cottier  te- 

It  has  not  occurred  in  Clondegad 
parish  that  any  small  farms  were 
thrown  into  large  ones. 

Several  poor  have  gone  to  America. 

I do  not  know  the  number;  but 
probably  about  15  or  20  each  year, 
generally  of  the  poorer  class,  with 
some  few  exceptions. 

There  were  about  40  men  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  various  crimes, 
and  particularly  for  the  Terry-Alt 
system. 

America. 

To  the  Canadas;  I think  generally 
Quebec,  Montreal,  &c. 

To  New  South  Wales. 

— 

None,  unless  from  friends  and 
relations. 

None  generally. 

I presume  they  were  sent  there  at 
the  expense  of  Government. 

The  head  landlords  almost  all  live 
in  England,  and  few  resident  gentry 
m Dowry;  there  are  more  in  Quin 
and  Clouney. 

The  principal  proprietors  of  these 
parishes  are  absentees,  residing  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
somo  out  of  Ireland,  but  not  many. 

The  Marquis  of  Thomond,  Mar- 
quis Conyngham,  Lords  Egremont, 
Stafford,  O’Brien,  and  Mr.  White- 
look,  are  absentees,  and  proprietors 
of  a great  part  of  the  above  lands. 

All  absentee,  with,  one  or  two 
trifling  exceptions  of  persons  who 
reside  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.. 

In  general  the  tenements  are  very 
small,  from  .7  to  10  acres,  generally 
lakcu  from  middle-men. 

It  is  not  easy  to  answer  tills  query, 
as  there  are  farms  of  all  sizes,  (ex- 
cept the  very  large  ones,)  and  great 
abundance  of  the  very  small ; pro- 
bably five  or  six  acres  may  be  an 
average,  generally  held  from  mid- 
dle-men, i hough  in  a great  many 
cases  held  from  the  head  landlord. 

I cannot  answer. 

The  extent  varies  considerably ; 
they,  are  in  some  instances  heldfrom 
the  head  landlord,  not  generally.. 

t-an„ot,  ataU  t(,n ; there  have  been 
in  u!'U  > lc  roa,'s  those  three  years 

p„t“  *h'  r»i»  ai 

I cannot  state  the  number,  but  1 
know  it  to  have  been  considerable  ; 
their  mode  of  payment,  though  no- 
minaUy  good,  has  in  too  many  cases 
been  most  unsatisfactory,  either  by 
a kind,  of  truck  system,  or,  when  in 
money,  keeping.thcin  out  of.it  until! 
from  the  treasurer,  .which,  as  in  the  c 
to  great,  delay,  and  is.  severely  felt  by 

About  GO  men  have  been  employed 
for  the  last  year  about  six  months 
at  SB.  per  day,  which  was  paid  in 
cash  in  the  parish'  of  Kilkeedy,  but 
do  not  know  what  number  of  men 
were  employed  in  the  other  parishes, 
lie  employer  receives  it  himself 
ase  of  supervisorships,  is  liable 
the  poor  operatives. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  number  ; 
they  are  but  few:  they  are  some- 
times paid  in  money,  sometimes  in 
, provisions,  or  rent  allowed- 
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Kildysart  and  Kilchrist. 
Pop.  7,070. 

Kilfidane  . . Pop.  4,165.'  1 

ivilmichael  and  Ivilmacduane. 
Pop.  9,532. 

Lilmurray,  Killimer,  Kilfidane, 
Kilmacduane,  and  Killofin. 
Pup.  20.847. 

Rev.  Michael  Fitzgerald. 

Pierse  Carrick,  Esq.  j.  p- 

Rev.  Timothy  Kelly,  p.  p. 

Rev.  James  Martin,  Jun. 

5,8694;  acres,' plantation,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Kildysart ; 4,230*  acres,  i 
plantation,  in  Kilchrist  parish.  1 

The  exact  number  of  acres  I have 
lot  been  able  to  ascertain ; the  po-  c 
mlation,  according  to_the  last  cen- 
ius,  amounts  to  4,170,  of  whom 
1,061  are  males,  and  2,109  females. 

In  Kilmacduane  9,400 ; in  Kilmi- 
hael  about  1 1,000  plantation  acres.  ■ 

Kilmurray  contains  4,307*  acres; 
Killimer  1,596*  acres;  Kilfidane 
’>,434*  acres;  Kilmacduane  6,023* 
acres ; and  Killofin  3,941*  acres' ; 
all  in  late  Irish  plantation  measure. 

No  public  common  ; the  woodlands 

llpl 

No  common;  about  150  acres  of 
wood.  These  parishes  were  sur-  ' 
veyed  by  tithe  commissioners  in  the 
year  1825,  and  classed  under  four 
heads,  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 

There  is  no  public  common ; no 
woodland ; I do  not  know  the  num-  i 
ber  of  acres  in  the  parish,  but  should  1 
suppose  about  one-third  is  waste  and  : 
bog,  the  remaining  two-thirds  arable 
ana  pasture. 

; 

land;  about  3,000  acres  mountain  : 
and  bog;  in  Kilmichael  5,000  ara- 
ble, about  6,000  mountain  and  bog. 

contains  1,362*  acres  first  quality,  2,380*  acres  second  quality,  1,315$  acres  third  acres  our  q Y- 

bv  the  same  return,  4,230*  acres,  plantation,  813J  acres  first  quality,  1,160*  acres  second  quality,  1,0/0*  acre  1 

Average  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is 
about  £1  10s.  per  acre;  of  pasture 
land  about  £1  per  acre. 

Rent  of  laud  from  10s.  to  £1,  in 
some  instances  £1  10s.:  average  rent 
about  15s. ; the  greater  part  of  a bad 
quality,  and  inconvenient  to  manure. 

About  £1  an  acre  for  each. 

Partially. 

Yes,  it  does. 

Con  acre  prevails,  the  little  land 
annexed  to  cabin  being  insufficient, 
particularly  where  the  family  is 
largo. 

It  does  very  much;  it  is  called 
here  mock  ground. 

From  £4  to  £6  10s. 

Generally  from  £6  to  £4. 

From  £4  to  £6  ; the  quality  of  land 
not  good. 

The  highest  that  has  come  within 
my  knowledge  is  £8  per  Irish  plan- 
tation acre,  the  lowest  £4. 

It  is  in  general:  excessive  rents 
are  sometimes  given  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  villages. 

ceedingly  poor  and  destitute,  who 
of  subsistence  against  the  comir 
rent  which  it  is  utterly  impossible 

The  con  acre  crop  is  scarcely  ever 
a remunerating  crop;  the  persons 
taking  the  con  acre  are  generally  ex- 
, in  their  anxiety  to  ensure  a means 
ig  year,  readily  offer  an  amount  of 
: for  them  afterwards  to  pay. 

Not  remunerating:  the  crop  ave- 
rages 12  barrels,  96  stone  per  barrel : 
total  £9  12s.  The  poor  man  would 
as  advantageously  buy  potatoes  at  2 d. 
per  stone, but  prefers  till  ing,  from  an 
apprehension  that  provisions  would 
be  scarce  and  dear  the  ensuing  year. 

It  is:  I have  not  known  any  in- 

For  the  last  three  years  this  sys- 
tem has  not  been  pursued  in  these 
parishes. 

I know  of  no  instance  where  small 
farms  have  been  united,  so  as  to 
form  a large  farm. 

where,  in  some  cases,  five  or  six 
cabins  near  the  highways;  ye: 
ground. 

Tenants  have  been  dispossessed  in 
very  few  places ; some  of  those  dis- 
possessed have  retired  to  a neigh- 
bouring town,  took  a room  in  a house 
families  already  lived ; others  built 
ir  after  year  some  take  con  acre 

As  yet  we  have  had  but  two  in- 
stances; in  one  the  people  that  were 
dispossessed  either  got  a sum  of  mo- 
ney to  set  them  up  in  business,  or 
land  from  the  landlord ; in  the  other 
the  tenants  turned  outwent  to  Ame- 

He  total  number  of  emigrants  for 
the  last  three  years,  as  nearly  as  I can 
ascertain,  is  16;  some  of  these  went 
in  consequence  of  being  concerned 
in  the  disturbances  of  1831. 

I do  not  know  of  any  person  having  1 

emigrated  from  this  parish  during 
the  last  three  years. 

For  the  last  three  years  only  six 
families  emigrated;  these  were  of 
the  poorer  class. 

Two  families  left  this  last  year; 
one  was  in  business,  the  other  a 
farmer’s  family.  Within  the  time 
specified  not  more  than  1U  other 
individuals  have  left  this,  and  they 
were  unmarried  men. 

To  the  United  States  of  America. 

— 

To  America. 

To  America. 

The  family  of  one  man  received 
their  passage-money  from  Mr.  Cop- 
pinger,  their  landlord  ; they  were 
not  concerned  in  the  disturbances. 

Unless  small  donations  from  rela- 
tives, I know  of  no  assistance  given 
to  them. 

Not  that  I could  hear  of. 

The  greater  part  of  the  parishes 
is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Egre- 
mont;  he  resides  in  England;  Mr. 
Scott  resides  in  the  parish  of  Kildy- 
sart;  Mr.  Coppingcr  resides  occa- 
sionally in  the  parish  of  Kildysart, 
but  chiefly  in  the  county  Cork. 

All  absentee  as  regards  the  parish ; 
however,  I believe  they  are  all,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Earl  of  Egre- 
mont,  resident  in  Ireland. 

We  have  no  landed  proprietor,  no 
grand  juror,  no  magistrate  resident 
in  the  parishes ; four  of  our  landed 
proprietors  live  in  Dublin ; those 
whose  estates  arc  largest  in  England, 
sident  in  England.  There  are  sc 
residing  in  different  parts  of  Ire 

Of  the  landlords  possessing  estates 
in  this  imion  only  three  are  resi- 
dent; the  great  landed  proprietors 
are  Lords  Conyngham  and  Kgrc- 
mont,  and  the  lion.  Col.  Butler,  re- 
ime  properties  belonging  to  gentlemen 
land  managed  by  their  agents. 

Small  farmers  hold  generally  from 
5 to  20  acres:  they  are  generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

Not  taking  into  consideration  the 
small  pieces  of  land  attached  to  la- 
bourers’ cabins,  the  general  extent 
of  what  I would  term  farms  varies 
from  30  to  5 acres:  my  reply  to 
Query  13  is  applicable  to  the  latter 
part  of  this  interrogatory. 

There  are  about  40  in  the  parishes, 
holding  20  acres  of  land,  or  over ; 
in  most  cases  they  have  their  hold- 
ings from  the  head  landlbrd. 

The  average  extent  of  farms  is 
about  20  acres ; but  there  are  some 
considerably  larger,  and  some  less: 
they  are  generally  held  by  the  occu- 
pier from  a middle-man. 

In  all  about  1,500 ; paid  as  other 
labourers. 

are  kept  in  repair  by  grand-jury 
ther  a neglected  state ; the  lain 
their  rent  account  for  their  lab 
grand  jury  being  in  almost  ever 

I cannot  say  exactly  what  number 
of  labourers  are  employed  on  the 
] public  roads  in  Kilfidane ; the  roads 
presentments,  and  are  generally  in  ra- 
lurers  employed  are  mostly  allowed  in 
our,  the  persons  contracting  with  the 
y instance  landholders  in  the  parish. 

lit  general  poor  labourers  derive 
no  immediate  benefit  from  any 
public  roads  carried  on  in  the  pa- 
rish; presentments  are  granted  tc 
the  most  wealthy  farmers,  who  se- 
lect from  their  poor  tenants  oi 
debtors  those  who  are  least  likely 
giving  employment,  are  paid  debts 
1 pected;  the  poor  pay  debt,  but  rec 

The  roads  are  made  by  grand-jury 
: presentment,  obtained  always  by 

snug  farmers,  who  make  them  witn 
, their  own  labourers;  but  there  n 
no  such  thing  as  a labourer  having 
. constant  work  on  the  roads.  _ 

• to  pay  rent  or  debt ; thus  they,  by 
, the  total  of  which  they  neypr  ex- 
eive  no  money. 
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£j]lela<rh,  Kilmoon>  Kilmana- 
heen,  &c.  • P°P-  al)0ut  15>000- 

Kilfarboy  . , Pop.  6,389. 

Killard  . . Pop.  5,629. 

Kiltnurray  and  Kilfarboy. 
Pop.  15,822. 

The. 

Very  Rev.  Archdeacon  Whitly. 

Fras.  G.  Moromj,  Esq,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Henry  Whitty. 

Rev.  Antony  M‘Guane,  p.  p. 

I never  have  had  access  to  the  re- 
turns alluded  to. 

According  to  surveys  made  by  the 
respondent,  under  the  Tithe  Compo- 
sition Act  in  1825,  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  parish,  it  contains 
about  8,000  acres  Irish  plantation 
measurement. 

As  to  the  division  as  taken  hy  the 
enumerators  I am  ignorant,  but,  by 
the  tithe  commissioners’  return,  the 
parish  of  Killard  contains  about 
5,447  acres,  as  far  as  I can  learn. 

Kilmurray  5,403  acres,  Kilfarboy 
3.228  acres,  plantation  measure: 
the  population  of  both  parishes 
14,816. 

I cannot  undertake  to  state. 

There  is  neither  public  common  nor 
woodland  in  the  parish ; the  average 
of  the  other  descriptions  is  thus: 
arable  and  pasture  6,000,  waste  and 
bog  2,000. 

There  is  a great  quantity  of  good 
arable  and  pasture  land,  and  also  a 
vast  quantity  of  bog,  all  through 
the  parish,  but  1 cannot  state  how 
| much  of  each. 

No  common,  no  woodland,  in  either 
parish ; in  Kilmurray  there  are 
i 5,403  acres  arable  and  pasture,  the 
rest  mountain  and  bog,  which  may 
be  about  the  one-seventh ; in  Kil- 
| farboy  3,228  acres  arable  and  pas- 
ture ; mountain  and  bog  about  one- 

Rent  varies  from  15s.  to  £3  3s.  per 
acre  to  fanners. 

Arable  land  at  £1  10s.,  pasture  at 
£1. 

The  rent  varies  so  much,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  answer  this 
question. 

From  £1  3s.  to  £2  10s. ; near  the 
village  of  Miltownmalbay  it  may  be 

Prevails  to  a great  extent. 

' 

Very  extensively. 

Very  generally. 

It  does  very  much ; it  is  the  only 
resource  for  those  who  have  cabins 
without  laud. 

From  £3  to  £6  Cs.  per  acre. 

From  £3  to  £6  per  acre,  the  tenant 
manuring. 

It  varies  from  £3  to  £7. 

According  to  the  quality  of  the 
land  from  £3  to  £6,  aud  sometimes 
higher  for  good  lea  grounds. 

It  is  in  general,  except  in  incle- 
ment seasons,  a remunerating  crop  ; 
I do  not  conceive  that  excessive  rents 
(except  it  may  occur  in  a few  in- 
stances) arc  now  demanded  or  given. 

It  is  a remunerating  crop,  and 
hence  the  high  rent. 

It  is  generally  a remunerating 
crop,  but  I do  think  the  rent  charged 
is  sometimes  very  excessive. 

Generally,  if  not  injured  by  blasts 
frequent  on  the  Malbay  coast : ex- 
cessive rents  are  often  paid  through 
the  necessity  of  the  poor  buyer,  and 
the  scarcity  of  food. 

I am  not  competent  to  state. 

No  instance  of  the  kind  has  taken 
place  here. 

I do  not  think  it  has  prevailed  to 
any  very  great  extent  in  this  pa- 

To  a very  small  extent,  because 
few  lands  were  out  of  lease,  and 
these  on  the  Earl  of  Egremont’s 
estate ; the  dispossessed  have  gone, 
some  to  towns  and  villages,  to  fol- 
low some  business,  and  some  beg- 
ging- 

I cannot  state. 

Of  foreign  emigrants  I know  of 

— 

— 

Some  few  are  resident. 

estate;  Sir Agustine Fitzgerald,  Bar 
ent  to  these  queries,  holding  undei 
file  whole  parish  is  held  directly  b; 

The  principal  proprietor  in  fee  is  the 
Earl  of  Egremont,  always  resident 
in  England;  Thomas  H.  Morony, 
Esq.,  next,  to  him,  resides  on  his 
t.,  J olin  Carroll, Esq , and  the  respond- 
r beneficial  leases,  reside  frequently. 
f leases  under  those  gentlemen. 

There  is  not  a landed  proprietor 
resident  in  the  parish ; some  of  them 
reside  in  other  parts  of  the  county, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
many  of  them  in  England. 

All  the  landlords  are  absentees  out 
of  these  parishes  but  one ; some  re- 
side always  in  England,  some  occa- 
sionally in  England  and  Ireland. 

The  extent  of  farms  is  very  various, 
end  they  are  held  in  many  instances 
from  middle-men  as  well  as  from 
the  head  landlord ; but  in  most  in- 
stances the  occupiers  of  these  farms  1 
1 ®vcry  Slze  are  more  comfortable,  1 
c , ??  are  tlle  peasantry,  in  general, 
portable,  than  I have  observed  them  in 

From  6 to  10  acres  constitute,  1 
think,  the  general  average  of  farms, 
and  are  held  either  from  the  fee 
proprietor,  or  the  gentry  deriving 

in  this  country  more  com- 
any  part  of  Clare  county. 

vary  so  very  much"  as  to  the'  quan- 
tity held  by  each  individual;  but 
do  believe  the  farms  are  frequently 
held  by  under-tenants,  and  not  from 
the  head  landlord. 

Farms  are  from  6 to  40  acres  in- 
land ; where  there  is  some  mountain 
annexed  they  are  more ; held  partly 
from  the  head  landlord,  and  partly 
from  middle-men. 

It  does  not  come  within  my  means 

statemeT**011  *°  ma*!e  auy  accurate 

I cannot  state  the  number  as  re- 
quired; I employ  from  40  to  50 
men  a-day  for  two  months  in  the 
spring  repairing  roads,  and  pay 
them  in  money  once  a week ; I am 
the  only  person  who  does  so  pay. 

1 cannot  say  what  number, 'but 
have  heard  that  they  are  paid  in 
money  by  the  clerks  of  the  public 

The  average  is  about  52  on  two 
lines  of  road,  26  on  each  ; paid  in 
money  from  7d.  to  8 d.  each  per  day. 

1 XXX 
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Dy'sart  . . Pop.  1,666. 

Kilkeedy  . . Pop.  3,321. 

Clondegad  . . Pop.  4,650. 

Drumcliffe  (Town  of  Ennis). 
Pop.  12,392. 

Rev.  C.  Curtin,  r.  p. 

Rev.  David  O'Donnell , p.  p. 

Rev.  Charles  Fitzgerald. 

Rev.  H.  U’Shaughnessy,  p.  p, 
R.  C.  Dean. 

9,012  acres,  plantation  measure, 
according  to  the  return  given  hy 
the  high  constable  of  this  Barony. 

About  from  5,000  to  6,000  acres, 
plantation  measure,  are  rated  in  the 
barony  book  as  paying  taxes,  but 
the  greatest  part  consists  of  crag, 
lakes,  and  bogs ; of  an  unprofitable 
kind,  except  the  bog. 

I cannot  state  the  divisions  made 
by  the  enumerators;  but,  from  other 
information  in  my  possession,  I find 
the  parish  to  contain  10,146  acres, 
plantation  measure. 

About  300  acres  of  common;  about 
100  acres  of  wood;  about  100  acres 
of  bog ; the  waste  land  consists  prin- 
cipally of  crag  and  underwood; 
there  are  also  several  hundred  acres 
covered  by  lakes  in  this  parish. 

None  of  public  common;  some 
plantations,  about  three  quarters  of 
a mile  in  length,  and  one-eighth  in 
breadth ; a great  quantity  of  waste 
and  bog. 

No  public  common  or  woodland ; 
there  are  about  2,908  acres  of  good 
arable  and  pasture ; and  7 ,238  acres 
of  highly  improvable  bog  and  moun- 

About  £1  per  acre. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  average 
rent,  as  farms  are  generally  set  at 
lump  rent,  the  greatest  part  consist- 
ing of  unprofitable  crag. 

About  £1  10j.  per  acre. 

ita.,. 

It  does. 

Yes. 

All  over  Ireland. 

£4  to  £6  10s.  per  acre. 

£i  and  £6  6s.  is  the  very  lowest, 
though  the  soil  is  very  poor. 

The  highest  is  £8  per  acre,  the 
lowest  is  £4  per  acre. 

I believe  £8. 

The  con  acre  crop  is  generally  re- 
munerating: no  excessive  rent  is 
given  except  when  the  tillage  land 
is  scarce. 

I do  not  believe  it  is  a remunerat- 
ing crop  ; I think  the  people  em- 
bark thereon  to  support  a miserable 
existence. 

It  depends  very  much  upon  the 
season : excessive  rents  are  fre- 
quently given  from  necessity. 

Excessive  rents  are  given  for  con 
acre  ground  by  poor  creatures  who 
have  no  other  means  of  procuring 
food  for  their  families. 

I do  not  know  any  instance  of  this 
kind  in  the  parish. 

In  many  instances  it  has  taken 
place,  and  the  former  occupants 
often  thrown  on  the  world  quite 
destitute. 

This  has  not  occurred  in  this  pa- 
rish to  my  knowledge. 

Does  not  concern  this  parish. 

Not  a great  many. 

Very  few,  if  any,  as  I can  learn,  as 
having  no  means  of  emigrating. 

None. 

Cannot  ascertain. 

— 

Never  heard. 

Any  who  are  gone  are  gone  to 
America,  I believe. 

No  assistance  was  given  or  re- 
quired. 

All  the  proprietors  of  land  are  ab- 
sentees, except  one  or  two  gentle- 
men who  have  small  properties  in 
the  parish. 

All  absentees ; whenever  in  Ire- 
land, the  Marquis  of  Thomond,  who 
possesses  most  part  of  the  parish, 
resides  in  Rostillan  Castle,  county 
Cork, 

All  the  landed  proprietors  are  ab- 
sentees, with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  small,  proprietors,  who  oc- 
casionally live  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land. 

The  farms  are  from  10  to  20  acres 
of  ground  generally ; but,  on  waste- 
ful lauds,  the  quantity  of  land  varies 
from  20  to  50  acres,  which  are  held 
mostly  from  head  landlords. 

Seldom  from  the  head  landlord, 
but  from  middle-men.  The  extent 
cannot  be  easily  ascertained,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  quality  of  land,  as 
before  mentioned ; five  or  seven  fa- 
milies often  hold  in  partnership  a 
great  extent  of  crag,  with  some 
arable. 

The  extent  of  farms  varies  consi- 
derably. In  very  few  instances  are 
they  held  from  the  head  landlord. 

About  250  men  for  two  months  in 
each  year;  they  are  generally  paid 
in  money,  and  are  of  the  poorest 

About  120;  they  are  paid  in  mo- 
ney whenever  a gentleman,  not  re- 
siding in  the  parish,  gets  roads  to 
make;  but  otherwise  they  must 
work  in  lieu  of  rack-rents  and  ar- 

I cannot  state  the  number,  but  it 
is  inconsiderable;  they  are  gene- 
rally paid  in  cash. 

Cannot  ascertain. 
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DrumcUffe,  Kilnamona,  Tcmplemealy, 
and  Kilroghtis  (Town  of  Ennis). 

Pop.  20,108. 

Drumcliffe,  Tcmplemealy,  Kilnamona 
and  Kilraghtis  (Town  of  Ennis). 
Pop.  20,108. 

Kilmealy  . . Pop.  4,296. 

Kilrush,  Kilferagh,  Moyarta, 
Kilballyowen  . . Pop.  26,902. 

C.  H . Bagot , Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Adamson. 

Rev.  Henry  Murphy. 

ltev.  T.  Whitty. 

Drumcliffe,  4,800  acres;  Kilna- 
moua  3,000 ; Tcmplemealy,  2,327 ; 
Kilrau'litis,  2,850;  making  12,977 
acres  in  tire  union  that  were  assessed 
for  tithe  under  the  composition. 

13,9414  acres,  plantation. 

Not  known  to  me. 

There  is  not  any  commonage  that 
X know  of;  no  woodland,  except 
small  plantations  about  gentlemen’s 
houses. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland ; 
6,5894  acres  of  arable  and  pasture ; 
7,350  of  bog. 

No  public  common ; about  40  acres 
of  woodland ; a great  deal  of  arable ; 
it  exceeds  the  pasture ; a great  deal 
of  waste  has  been  converted  into 
arable;  the  bogs  very  extensive 
within  50  years:  I think  nearly 
1,000  acres  have  been  cut  away,  and 
no  production. 

This  question  does  not  admit  of  a 
satisfactory  answer,  as  the  qualities 
of  land  differ  greatly ; about  the 
town  arable  land  is  set  at  £5,  and 
in  many  instances  higher  for  small 
parcels. 

I have  no  means  of  knowing  or 
ascertaining. 

About  12s.  6 d.  per  acre. 

Varying  according  to  quality ; the 
average  may  be  about  £L  6s.,  but 
near  towns  much  higher. 

The  con  acre  system  is  general 
through  the  county. 

There  are  some  con  acres  set  in 
these  parishes. 

No. 

It  did  very  much  ; but  since  burn- 
ing the  ground  here  ceased  the 
system  is  less  prevalent. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  From  £3  to  £10,  according  to 

the  rent  is  high ; but  it  is  always  an  quality, 
object  to  a labourer  to  get  a portion 

of  laud  to  plant  with  potatoes,  as  the  value  of  the  labour  bestowed 
upon  them  is  not  a matter  of  consideration  with  him. 

In  the  part  of  the  country  where 
it  prevails,  from  £3  to  £5  per  acre. 

I cannot  give  accurate  information. 

I do  not  believe  that  excessive 
rents  are  given  for  the  con  acre  from 
any  other  consideration  than  that  of 
actual  value ; for  the  tenant,  if  he 
don’t  like  the  crop,  has  only  to  leave 
it  on  the  ground ; in  which  case,  I 
believe,  the  landlord-never  litigates. 

I believe  not  (to  both  questions). 

I do  not  think  they  are,  but  am 
not  well  informed. 

There  is  no  such  thing. 

I cannot  answer ; the  small  fanhs 
are  very  numerous. 

Emigration  has  not  been  general 
from  this  town;  there  has  been 
some,  but  the  number  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain. 

I am  really  not  prepared  to  answer 
these  questions ; but,  if  necessary, 
1 will  make  particular  inquiry. 

I don’t  know : a great  many ; in 
general,  I believe,  of  the  small 
farmers. 

— 

— 

To  the  United  States,  or  Canada. 

None,  that  I am  aware  of. 

I believe  not. 

None  of  the  landlords  reside  in 
the  parish  or  union. 

Absentee ; and  reside  not  in  Ire- 

Absentees : sometimes  reside  in 
Dublin. 

Several  are  resident:  in  general 
the  absentees  reside  in  Ireland; 
some  do  not. 

Most  of  the  farms  are  small : and 
in  lew  instances  are  they  held  from 
the  head  landlord. 

Can’t  say : no. 

Generally  10  acres  ; but  in  many 
instances  (by  marriages)  being  sub- 
divided, they  are  reduced  to  one  or 
two  acres  : generally  held  from  the 
head  landlord. 

I cannot  say. 

| It  would  not  he  easy  to  ascertain  I have  no  means  whatever  of  ascer-  On  an  average  about  19  men  I don’t  know ; the  overseers  do. 

| ‘he  number  of  persons  that  have  taining.  a-day : they  have  been  paid,  in  most 

been  employed  on  the  roads  for  an  v cases, 1,1  money- 

particular  period;  but  I will  say  that,  under  the  present  system,  tlie  large  sums  of  money  allocated  for  those  works  are  not  applied  so 
as  to  afford  that  quantum  of  employment  to  the  poor  that  under  a better  arrangement  might  be  effected:  if  the  system  of  road-making  was 
th  aIran8e,f  that  a moderate  fixed  rate  for  keeping  in  repair  all  parts  of  every  road  in  each  barony  was  made  applicable  to  that  purpose, 

! t!10  thus  created  would,  under  proper  management,  (the  details  for  which  I have,  but  will  not  now  trouble  the  Commissioners  with 

lem,)  afford  a very  efficient  poor-rate  for  a considerable  portion  of  the  poorest  of  the  population,  and  would  effect  a valuable  improvement 
, » the  state  of  tire  roads.  - 

1 X X X 2 
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Rev.  John  Kinahan. 


Rev.  John  Carroll. 


small  The  systeifi  has  not 
n place  taken  place  here ; on  the 
r,  there  contrary  the  subdivision  of 


The  system  is  unknown  here,  the  The  system  of  throwing 
contrary  being  the  practice  in  this  farms  into  large  ones  lias  not  tal 
: .1.  1 ° 1 here  to  anv  ureal  extent : liowe’ 
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Rev.  F.  M‘ Kenny,  p.  p. 


Philip  Reade,  Esq.  j.  p. 


By  the  return  in  my  applotment  I I have  heard  it  is  estimated  at  I About  20,000  acres,  including  waste,  I About  9,000  statute, 
,oo5k  t l e number  of  acres  in  this  15,000  plantation  acres.  mountain,  and  bog,  plantation  mea-  plantation  acres. 


book  the  number  of  acres,  in  this  15,000  plantation  ac 

parish  is  2,252,  subject  to  the  I — -- — j-: — , . r-r--  „ — r -r—. — 

payment  of  tithe  and  vestry  cess;  they  are  plantation  acres.  The  total  quantity  oil  and  m the  parish  of  Clonlea,  exclusive  of 
mountain  and-  bog.  amounts  to  3,306a.  22b.  5r.  ; the  number  of  acres  subject  to  payment  of  tithe  is  2,252,  a little  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole.  - The  latter  enumeration  follows,  I believe,  the  Down  Survey.  The  entire  number  of  acres  above  stated 
are  classed,  under  the  Tithe  Composition  Act',  4 Geo.  IV.  c.  99,  and  5 Geo.  IV.  c.  63,  m the  following  divisions,  according  to 


About  one-fiftli  of  the  parish  con- 
sists of  mountain  or  bog;  there  is 
no  woodland ; the  surface  is  partly 
occupied  with  lakes,  of  which  I have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact 

No  public  common;  under  100 
acres  of  woodland : cannot  answer 
the  remainder  of  the  question. 

No  public  common;  woodlands,  in-  Public  common  none;  woodland 
eluding  planted  wood,  about  200  100  acres;  arable  2,p00  acres;  pas- 
acres  in  the  entire  ; names  of  the  five  turable  mountain  4,500  acres-  bon 
woods — Knocknageeliy  30  acres ; and  waste  1,900  acres.  ’ 0 ' 

Caliirmurphy  about  40  acres;  Ca- 
hir  40  acres  ; Knocknabeagha  60  ; 

and  Ayle  40  ; arable  and  pasture  about  S,000  acres ; waste  and  bog 
about  12,000  acres. 

The  average  rent  is  about  £1  10s. 

Average  rent  charged  by  the  head 
landlords  about  £1  is.  the  plantation 
acre ; when  sublet  by  small  farmers, 
from  £2  10s.  to  £3  10s.;  healthy 
mountain,  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

Average  rent  varying  from  £1  10s. 
to  10s.,  but  mostly  set  from  £1  to 

The  arable  land  averages  about  7j. 
the  statute  acre;  the  pasturable 
mountain  about  2s.  6rf. ; and  thb 
bog,  as  summer  pasture,  about  H 
per  acre ; these  latter  arc  always 
let  in  tracts,  but  the  acreable  result 
would  be  as  stated. 

It  dees. 

To  a great  extent. 

which  the  labourers  compel  the  fa 
latterly  been  very  popular  among 

The  con  acre  system  does  prevail,  it  does.  The.  con  acre  system  is 
1 to  a certain  extent,  for  potatoes  only  | nothing  more  than  a means  bv 
rmer  to  share  with  them  the  profits  ot  the  land ; the  same  object  has 
st  the  manufacturing  population  at  large. 

From  £5  to  £9  per  acre. 

Highest  £6,  lowest  £2  10s.  per  | 

The  highest  rent  is  £6  per  acre, 
the  lowest  £4  per  acre. 

It  is  very  Remunerative  on 'good 

soils ; tlie  rents  are  sometimes  as  high  os 
! £o  the  statute  acre  in  this  parish ; and  I 
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The  landed  proprietors,  with  the  Almost  entirely  absentee ; the  m 

exception  of  Thomas  Studdert,  of  jority  reside  in  Ireland. 
Kilkishen-house,  and  David  W ilson, 
of  Belvoir,  Esqrs.,  are  absentee ; ge- 
nerally residing  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland. 


All,  with  the  exception  of  three,  The  owner  of  the  fee,  above  a cen- 
onc  large  and  two  small  proprietors,  tury  past,  leased  in  perpetuity  to  two 
absentees, 'but  residing  in  other  persons ; one  of  whom  has  residea 
parts  of  Ireland,  except  Lord  Egre-  this  last  year ; the  other  does  not, 
mont,  and  Bloomfield  Scott,  Esq.,  but  resides  in  Ireland, 
who  are  proprietors  to  a great  extent. 


They  are  generally  held  from  the  From  10  to  30  acres,  generally  held  The  general  extent  of  farms  in  this  The  farms  of arable 

head ‘landlord.  immediately  from  the  headland-  parish  may  be  estimated  atlrom  40  to  50  acres ; the  mountain 

lorA acres  down  to  10,  very  few  holding  from  10  to  upwards  of  ,000  acres, 

40  arable  acres  ; where  the  mountains  and  bogs  are  att  ached  to  the  arable,  they  are  .pneraUy  he! 

each  tenant  seldom  has  more  than  one  or  two  acres  of  arable  land,  with  a head  landlord  directly. 

quantity  of  mountain,  which  he  is  unable  to  reclaim  for  want  of  capital.  ___ 

Very  few,  and  those  paid  by  the  About  20  have ' constant  emnlov-  I Before  the  last  three  years  there  About  40;  ready  money,  at  and 


Very  few,  and  those  paid  by  the  About  20  have ‘constant  employ-  Before  the  last  three  years  there  About  40;  ready  money,  • 
day.  ment  through  the  year  at  8,/  per  was  no  employment  at  roods;  but  within  10</.  per  day,  and  2s.  bet.  tor* 

-j ryr r 1 7 — , . I.  ’ . , . that  period  about  200  have  been  occasion-  and  horse,  paid  by  respondent. 

day,  paid  in  money  by  a contractor;  about  loO  were  employed  for  six  or  *,,y  J"  loycd,  at  8rf.  per  day  for  men,  and  1 

eight  weeks  in  harvest,  making  a portion  ofanewroad,  at  the  samewages.  ^ for  i,0yS.  

• Six  Clnsscs  of  Quantity  in  each.  Value  per  Acre.  Total  Value.  -.  . Quantity  in  each.  Total  Value.  .,1  l.e  >.J,L  *}?&■  ”i?f  'w  bceiFfiirnishcd  to 

Land.  a.  K.  r.  £.  s.  d.  £.s.d.  Classes  of  Land.  a a.  r.  f-  >■  d-  Henrt  ngln.m,  of  Kilklshen, »n« 

First  class 433  1 10  2 0 0 86G  12  G Profitable  mountain.. . G44  0 0 100  17  G me  by  Mullen  J the  population  Be- 

Second 810  2 5 1 10  0 1.215  15  114  Unnrofitahle  ditto  ... . 270  0 0 9 2 of  tile  enumeraiois  uuiu. 


MUNSTER — County  Clare— Baronies  Tulla,  Leitrim. 


a the  spring  of  I Emigration  has  taken  place  to  n 


ot  state  the  precise  number, 
extent  ;~a  few  have  gone'to  different  but  several  have  emigrated;  they 
parts  of  America ; those  were  of  the  were  generally  respectable  persons 
poorest  but  most  industrious  class;  of  the  Established  Church, 
many;  others  would  emigrate,  had 
they  the  means. 
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MUNSTER — County  Clare — Barony  Tulla. 


Killaloe  . r°P-  8>614- 

Kilseily,  Killuran,  and  Kilaoe. 
Pop.  10,483. 

O’Brien’s  Bridge,  part  of  Kil- 
laloe . . Pop. . 

O'Gonnillo  . . Pop.  2,966. 

, .Captain  Martin,  J.  p. 

Rev.  William,  Butler. 

John  Browne,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  M.  Clune,  p.  p. 

8^053  acres  paying  county  charges. 

In  Kilseily  parish  there  are  about 
| 10,000  English  acres;  in  Killuran 
1 about  3,700,  and  Kilnoe  about 
9,420  English  acres,  according  to  , 
1 my  composition  book. 

Don’t  know,  being  but  a short 
time  in  this  country. 

There  are  3,080  taxed  acres ; 
420  reclaimed  acres  ; and  500  con- 
sisting of  mountain  and  bog ; total 
4,000,  plantation  measure. 

Over  1,000  acres;  no  wood. 

I do  not  know  of  any  public 
common  in  my  three  parishes ; I 
consider  there  are  about  500  Eng- 
lish acres  of  woodland ; about  22,023 
English  acres  of  arable  land ; and 
about  6,341  English  acres  of  bog 
and  mountain. 

About  400  acres  of  bog. 

No  public  common ; but  the 
tenants  adjoining  the  above-de- 
scribed mountain  have  a claim  to 
the  same;  as  to  the  above-named 
bog,  Wm.  C.  Purdon.  Esq.,  land- 
lord, has  reserved  a right  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  same. 

About  £2  per  acre. 

There  are  various  prices  for  land, 
but  I think  that  £1  10*.  per  Irish 
acre  may  be  rated  a fair  average. 

About  £1  10s.  per  Irish  acre. 

From  £1  5s.  to  £1  10s. 

It  does. 

The  con  acre  system  does  prevail,  i 

It  does,  if  the  con  acre  means 
giving  manured  ground  for  potatoes. 1 

To  a great  extent. 

From  £5  to  £10  per  Irish  acre. 

From  £5  to  £8,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  land,  which  is  pared 
and  burnt  by  the  person  who  takes 
it ; but  if  manure  is  given  by  the  1 
owner  of  the  ground  he  will  get  £10 

£9  highest,  £4  lowest  per  acre. 

The  highest  £7  per  acre,  the  lowest 
£4. 

In* general*  it  is  a remunerating. 
' crop,  and  commonly  paid  by  labour : 
higher  rents  are  sometimes  given. 

Tile  con  acre  crop  is  generally  a 
remunerating  crop : if  the  owner  of 
the  land  announced'his  intention  to 
take  the  rent  in  labour,  he  would, 

; in  that  case,  be  ofiered  a higher 

It  is,  in  general,  a remunerating 
crop  ; but  1 don’t  know  of  any  rea- 
sons for  giving  excessive  rent ; it  is 
generally  paid  for  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  land. 

The  crops  of  con  acres,  for  the  last 

munerating:  excessive  rents  are 
given  for  con  acres,  as  potatoes  are 
their  principal  support. 

I do  not  know  of  any  tenants  being 
dispossessed  in  this  parish  for  many 

The  system  of  throwing  small 
farms  into  large  has  not  prevailed 
.much  in  these  parishes  ; but  I fear, 
if  the  establishment  of  poor-rates  is 
likely  to  take  place,  it  will  be 
adopted : the  dispossessed  tenants 
generally  go  to  the  villages. 

There  are  very  few  large  farms  in 
this  parish:  mostly  the  farms  are 
from  one  to  five  or  six  acres. 

It  is  not  in  operation  here.  * 

About- 18  in  the  last  three,  years,  1 
as  well  as  I can  learn ; some  farmers, 
and  some  tradesmen. 

The  few  emigrants  who  left  these 
parishes  for  North  America  were  • 
persons  involved  in  the  disturbances 
of  1831,  and  took  their  departure  to 
avoid  being  brought  to  justice.* 

Don’t  know. 

About  20  labourers. 

America. 

- To  North  America. 

— 

To  America. 

None. 

None  that  I know  of. 

None  at  all. 

All  absentees,  except  the  Lord 
Bishop:  some  reside  in  England, 
and  some  in  Ireland. 

There  are  a number  of  absentee 
proprietors,  who  reside  -chiefly  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Almost  all  absentees ; from  Ireland 
altogether. 

The  proprietor  always  resident. 

From  10  to  15  acres':  some  farms  j 
are  held  immediately  under  the ' 
head  landlord,  and  some  under  mid- 
dle-men. 

The  farms  in  general  are  very 
small,  and  held  for  the  most  part 
from  middle-men,  who  stand  be- 
tween the  head  landlord  and  the  oc- 
cupying tenant. 

Answered  in  No.  29. 

From  10  to  20:  in  general  they 
derive  under  the  head  landlord.. 

The  public  roads  are  generally  re- 
paired by  contract,  and  very  few  la- 
bourers employed  on  them. 

I could  not  possibly  ascertain ; but 
the  usual  mode  of  payment  for  this 
kind  of  work  is  money,  or  provision 
given  in  advance. 

Don’t  know. 

The  roads  here  are  totally  ne- 
glected ; so  much  so  that  no  road 
has  been  repaired  here  for  the  last 
year:  good  roads  here  would  con- 
tribute very  much  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  parish  and  the  comfort 
of  the  people. 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (F.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


MUNSTER— County  Clare— Barony  Tulla. 


O’Gonnillo  . . Pop.  2,966. 

Tomg-rany  . . Pop.  5,568. 

Tulla  . . Pop.  7,514.' 

Tulla  . . Pop.  7,514. 

Rev.  James  C.  Fitzgerald. 

Rev.  T.  B.  Brady. 

Lieut. -Col.  Browne,  j.  p. 

Rev.  R.  Brew. 

I have  no  return  of  the  number  of 
acres  according;  to  the  population 
enumerators’  division ; but  the  num- 
ber of  acres  on  which  the  applot- 
ment  of  the  vestry  cess  has  been 
made  is  3,362,  plantation  measure. 

4,802a.  0b.  25p.,  Irish  plantation 
measure. 

9,447  acres,  plantation  measure. 

9,447a.  2k.  13p.,  plantation  mea- 
sure, of  arable  and  pasture  laud. 

There  is  no  public  common  ; there 
are  two  woods,  containing  about  130 
or  140  acres  together;  no  waste 
land  : the  greater  part  of  the  above 
3,362  acres  (say  about  four-fifths)  is 
arable  laud  : there  is  a la  ge  tract  of 
mountain  bog,  but  I cannot  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  acres  it  contains. 

No  public  common ; woodland 
under  50  acres;  about  10,000  under 
arable,  &c.  &c. 

No  public  common;  200  acres  of 
woodland ; arable  and  pasture  land 
9,447  acres;  2,500  of  waste  and  bog.  \ 

No  public  common  ; I should  say 
about.  200  acres  of  wood;  9,447a, 
2b.  13p.  arable  and  pasture ; I should 
think  about  3,500  acres  of  waste  and 
bog. 

About  £1  per  acre. 

From  £1  sterling  to  £1  10s.  ster- 
ling per  acre. 

£1  5 s,  per  acre. 

From  15s.  to  £2. 

It  does,  and  is  of  the  greatest 
service ; I do  not  know  how  num-  j 
hers  could  exist  without  this  system,  j 

It  does. 

To  a considerable  extent. 

It  does. 

Highest  £8  an  acre ; the  lowest  £4. 

It  varies  from  £6  to  £3  per  acre, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  land. 

From  £4  to  £7  per  acre. 

From  £4  to  £6. 

It  is ; but,  if  not,  they  leave  the 
crop  on  the  hands  of  the  land-  i 
owner,  being  at  the  loss  of  seed  and 
labour  of  planting ; I know  of  no  I 
instance  of  excessive  rents  being  gr 
that  of  actual  value,  as  the  rent  is  e 
the  land  at  the  supposed  return  he  w 

It  is.  I believe  not. 

At  the  present  rents  I think  it  is. 

I am  of  opinion  that  the  con  acre 
crop,  at  the  present  rents,  repays  the 
tiller ; I am  not  aware  that  excessive 
rents  are  given  from  other  con- 
siderations than  of  actual  value. 

ten  for  any  consideration  than 
stimated  by  the  person  taking 
ill  have  in  the  crop. 

I have  not  heard  of  one  instance. 

In  this  parish  the  large  farms  are 
invariably  thrown  into  small  ones, 
and,  in  many  instances,  contrary  to 
the  covenants  , in  the  leases. 

To  a small  extent,  and  cannot  state 
what  became  of  them. 

It  has  not  prevailed  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  in  my  parish.  In  the 
instances  which  have  come  within 
my  knowledge  the  persons  dispos- 
sessed have  taken  small  houses  in 
the  village  of  Tulla,  and  support 

themselves  by  their  labour.  Some  have  got  land  elsewhere. 

I know  of  none. 

From  what  I can  learn,  from  10  to 
14  persons. 

Numbers  have  gone ; able  men. 

I cannot  state. 

— 

To  America. 

America. 

To  America.  ' 

They  have  received  no  assistance 
for  the  purposes  of  emigration. 

None  that  I am  aware  of.  • 

The  chief  landed  proprietor  resides 
in  the  parish ; the  other,  who  is  a 
minor,  lives  in  Dublin. 

Chiefly  resident ; those  that  are  not 
reside  in  some  part  of  Ireland. 

The  principal  proprietors  are  resi- 
dent, with  the  exception  of  the  Earl 
of  Egreraont,  who  is  a very  exten- 
sive proprietor,  and  has  never  visited 
his  estates  in  this  county. 

A considerable  number  of  the 
landed  proprietors  are  resident,  in 
Karl  of  Egreraont,  and  two  ortnree 
others,  are  absentees. 

From  5 to  10  acres;  generally  held 
from  the  landlord  difect. 

From  6 to  15  acres;  generally  held 
by  the  tenant  in  occupation  from 
the  landlord. 

From  5 to  20  acres;  generally  held 
from  the  head  landlord. 

From  5 to  25  acres ; generally  heW 
by  the  tenant  from  the  headland 
lord. 

About  60,  who  are  paid  in  cash  or 
orders  on  shopkeepers  by  the  su- 
pervisor; we  have  but  one  public 

Few  labourers  employed  on  public  : 
roads  for  the  last  year  m this  parish, 
there  being  but  a few  perches  of 
road 'made  under  presentment  within 
the  last  year. 

Could  not  state  the  number  em- 
ployed : by  cash. 

I cannot  state  the  number  em- 
ployed : in  every  instance  with n 
my  knowledge  they  have  been  paid 
in  money. 
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MUNSTER — County  Clare,  County  of  the  City  of  Cork — Barony  Tulla. 


Tulla  . . Pop-  7>514- 

Tulla  ,.  . Pop.  7,514. 

Kilcully,  North  Liberties  of 
City  . . Pop.  447. 

St.  Anne,  Shandon. 
Pop.  23,741. 

Rev.  Charles  Fahy,  p.  p. 

James Molomj,  l'.sq.  j.  r.,  assisted  by  John 
Pepper,  Patrick  Lcnnarte,  James  Molong, 
11.  Vcrlin,  and  Con.  Rogers,  farmers. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Dunsecombe. 

Rev,  R.  Conner. 

^As  well  as  I can  ascertain  the 
parish  of  Tulla  contains  13,000 
acres,  plantation  measure. 

13,200  plantation  (or  Irish)  acres. 

About  1,800  statute  acres. 

2,644  statute  acres,  besides  the 
streets  and  lanes. 

There  is  no  public  common  in  the 
parish;  I believe  there  never  has 
been : there  is  no  woodland,  unless 
within  the  demesnes  of  the  resident 

Public  common  none ; wood,  200 
acres ; arable  and  pasture, 9,200  acres;  pro- 
fitable land,  9,400  acres;  bog,  1,000  acres, 
in  tlie  low  land ; mountain, 2,800  acres,  part 
of  which  is  bog. 

No  common;  no  woodlands  ; about 

onu-third of  the  parish  under  tillage;  the 
rest  in  pasture ; a good  deal  of  moist  feed- 

The  entire  parish  is  divided  be- 
tween arable  and  pasture  land,  in 
about  equal  proportions. 

<rentry ; I calculate  the  quantity  at  about  200  acres  : there  are  more  than  4,000  arable  acres  in  the  possession  ot 
6.000  acres  of  bog  and  mountain,  a great  part  of  which  is  totally  unproductive,  but  which,  with  a very  modern 
being  made  as  productive  as  any  portion  of  the  present  arable  land  : the  poorer  class  of  cottiers,  when  turned  off' 
but,  wanting  capital,  their  progress  in  remuneration  is  very  slow : the  resident  gentry  are  in  possession  of  the  reir 

' small  farmers : i think  there  are 
te  outlay  of  capital,  is  capable  of 
the  low  lands,  take  portions  of  it, 
mining  and  best  part  of  the  land. 

Calculating  the  old  and  recent 
lettings,  I should  suppose  the  aver- 
age rent  of  arable  and  pasture  land 
somewhat  exceeds  £1  10s.  per  plan- 
tation acre. 

Arable  and  pasture,  first  quality, 
30s.  per  Irish  acre;  second  quality, 
15s.  ; third  quality,  10s. ; fourth 
quality,  2s.  6d. 

From  £2  12s.  6 d.  to.  £1  4s.  per  1 
acre,  English  statute  measure. 

The  average  acreable  rent  is  about 
£3. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails  in 
this -parish ; the  labourer  has  no 
other  mode  of  raising  food  to  sup- 
port himself  and  his  family. 

1 1 is  very  prevalent,  and  affords  the  ; 
only  means  of  support  to  numerous 
families,  who  hold  no  ground  with 
their  cabins. 

By  this  I suppose  is  meant  division 
of  land : it  does  prevail,  it  being  the 
means  of  supporting  the- poor. 

It  does  not. 

Where  the  land  is  not  good  the 
con  acre  sets  at  £0  ; where  the  land 
is  considered  good  the  general  rent 
is  £8  per  acre. 

From  £8  to  £4  per  Irish  acre. 

If  highly-manured  potato  ground, 
£10  and  up  to  £12  would  be  given 
for  it;  labourers  by  the  year  pay 
from  £8  10s.  to  £9  per  acre,  tithe 
free. 

I think  it  is  not  a remunerating 

sSSsSSjsSS 

The  farmers  say  that  within  the 
last  three  years  the  potatoes  grown 
in  con  acres  cost  more  afterpayment 
of  rent  and  seed,  and  making  allow- 
ance for  labour,  than  the  market 
value ; hut  I do  not  quite  agree  in  th: 

A potato  garden  well  manured  to 
a poor  labourer,  for  £8  or  £9  per 

— 

acre,  il  it  yields  a good  crop,  is  a good  bargain  to  a poor  man;  if  a 
bad  crop,  he  and  his  family  are  in  great  distress : poor  people  rent 
gardens  often  beyond  their  value,  to  obtain  occasional  labour, 
it  opinion. 

dug  out,  is  often  left  to  the  owner  of  the  soil. 

the  labourer  not  having  the  meansof  redeeming  it,  so  that  his  seed  and  labour  go  for  nothing. 

The  throwing  of  small  farms  into 
large  ones  has  not  taken  place  in  the 
parish  for  many  years;  I have  not 

SScySfor thl  ritseveS  yes^ 

The  result  of  giving  long  leases, 
as  practised  hitherto  by  Lord  Bgre- 
mont  and  others,  to  persons  whose 
only  object  it  is  to  secure  a profit 

There  are  a few  instances:  the 
tenants  come  to  poverty,  as  in 
general  they  are  not  put  out1  until 
the  last  shilling  is  gone. 

This  system  has  not  taken  place  • 
at  all. 

1 the  subdivision  of  land.  I am  not  aware  of  any  instance  in  this 
parish  of  small  farms  having  been  thrown  into  large  ones. 

I cannot  exactly  say;  I do  not 
think  more  than  50  have  emigrated 
from  this  parish  within  the  last  three 

About  20  young  men  and  women 
per  annum  have  emigrated. 

None. 

Emigrants  may  he  stated  at  about 
100  annually., 

ami  healthy  men  and  women,  barely 

I think  they  all  have  gone  to  the 
United  States,  in  North  America. 

Principally  to  the  United  States. 

— 

In  general  to  British  America. 

None  of  them,  to  my  knowledge, 
have  received  any  assistance  for  the 
purposes  of  emigration. 

They  have  not  received  any  pecu- 
niary assistance. 

Some  of  the  proprietors  are  resi- 
dent ; the  large  proprietors'  are  ab- 
sentees, such  as  Lord  Egremont  and 
Mr.  Stafford  O’Brien:  Lord  Kgre- 
mont  is  the  proprietor  of  1,200 
arable  acres  in  the  parish:  the  ab- 
sentees never  reside  in  Ireland. 

7,000  acres  belong  to  residents; 
5,000  acres  to  persons  residing  in 
England  (a  large  portion  to  Lord  i 
Egremont)  ; 1,200  acres  to  persons  ! 
residing  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  j 

Some  of  the  proprietors  reside'  in 
England;  some  in  different  parts 
of  Ireland.  No  resident  proprietor. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  mostly 
resident. 

The  general  extent  of  farms  in  the 
parish  is  from  5 acres,  graduating  to 
m : very  few  of  the  peasantry  hold 
larms  exceeding  20  acres.  I should 
suppose  the  tenants  in  occupation 
“old  nearly  half  the  parish  from  the 
“ead  landlords;  the  other  half  is 
held  Under  middle-men. 

600  farms,  from  4 to  8 acres; 
200  from  8 to  25  acres;  100  over 
25  acres. — This  answer  was  dictated 
by  the  farmers  who'  assisted  me ; 
and  on  comparison  with  answer  to 
No.  1,  Appendix  D,  it  will  be  found 
to  correspond  generally. 

In  nearly  all  instances  held  under 
several  landlords ; from  20  acres  to 
over  200  acres. 

From  2 to  100  acres;  in  the  majo- 
rity of  cases  held  from  the  head 
landlord. 

Very  few  men  have  been  employed 
wthin  the  last  year  in  this  parish 
tl.c  public  roads;  I could  not 
lal°  the  numbers.  There  were 
S5c.cly  any  presentments  granted 
Within  the  parish:  the  labourers  on 
“e  public  roads  are  sometimes  paid 
but  more  generally  the 

Very  few  indeed. 

There  are  three  roads  through  the 
parish:  the  old  Mallow  road,  on 
which  a man  or  two  are  occasionally 
employed ; the  Coole  road,  which 
is  in  dreadful  repair,  almost  impas- 
sable ; the  Kilcully  road,  which  has 
not  been  repaired  in  the  memory  of 
aged  people;  but  about  13  years 
past  it  was  repaired  by  charity  mone 

About  200,  paid  in  cash  weekly. 

wouis  rent  is  partly  paid  by  such  labour. 

y received  Irom  England, 
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Durrus  and  Kilcrohane. 
Pop.  9,607. 

Aglish  . . Pop.  2,782. 

Donoughmore  . . Pop.  6,794. 

Grenagh  and  Ballinamona, 
Pop.  9,191. 

Timothy  O' Donovan,  Esq.  J.  r. 
Alexander  Evanson,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  John  Henry  Madras. 

John  B.  Gibbs,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Morgan  O'Brien,  p.p. 

Parish  of  Kilcrohane,  arable  2,124, 
pasture  261,  coarse  1,667,  moun- 
tain 9,168,  hog  10;  total  13,230: 
Durrus,  arable  2,035,  pasture  437, 
coarse  1,899,  mountain  3,687,  hog 
42;  total  8,100.  Total  in  the  two 
parishes,  21,330  statute  acres. 

6,701  statute  acres. 

Near  22,000  acres,  statute  men- 

There  are  in  these  two  parishes 
about  24,1 1 1 slalule  acres ; but  as  to 
the  division  taken  by  the  enumera- 
tors under  the  Population  Returns  I 
cannot  be  exact,  and,  therefore  I 
must,  beg  leave  to  refer  the  Commis- 
sioners to  the  documents  already  in 
lie  offices  in  Dublin  on  this  subject. 

some  of  the  pub 

No  public  common ; scarcely  any 
woodland ; a great  deal  of  Darren 
land  and  hog ; for  the  last  years  a 
quantity  of  mountain  has  been  re- 
claimed. 

No  public  common;  150  acres 
woodland ; 5,000  arable ; 1,481.  pas- 
ture ; 70  acres  waste  and  bog. 

Common  none;  woodland  very 
little. 

About  500  acres,  denominated  com- 
mons ; no  woodland ; of  arable  and 
pasture  land  there  are  about  16,617 
acres ; of  waste  and  bog  land  there 
are  about  7,494  acres,  the  greater 
nd  could  be  made  available  towards 
ficient  encouragement  were  given 
■ the  landlords. 

part  of  which  is  reclaimable,  a 
the  support  of  the  poor,  if  suf 
either  by  the  Government  or  by 

About  £1  an  acre  for  the  arable ; 
there  is  usually,  in  addition,  some 
mountain  and  bog  given  with  the 
arable  land. 

16s.  an  acre. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and 
pasture  land  is  about  17s. 

It  does  not. 

No. 

I do  not  understand  what  con  acres 

The  con  acre  system,  in  the  sense  in 

which  I understand  it,  that  is,  of  l.-ltin- 
or  purchasing  an  acre  of  land  for  the  ,,r£ 
duce  thereof  for  one  year,  prevails  in  these 
parishes. 

are,  but  suppose  them  to  be  what  we  call  rented  potato  ganu.  •>, 

eacli  labomr  b»  *m,  wtok  U Ml  fc  W «"*»* 

who  set  potato  ground  to  other  persons  are  paid  m money. 

— 

The  highest  does  not  exceed  £8, 
and  the  lowest  £4  or  £5,  but  that  is 
paid  for  iu  ready  money  by  trades- 
men and  farmers’  boys,  who  take 
from  distressed  farmers. 

The  highest  rent  for  con  acres  £7, 
the  lowest  £4. 

The  potato  crops  taken  in  the  way 
above  stated  are  usually  a remune- 
rating crop ; I do  not  know  of  any 
other  consideration  given. 

The  con  acre  crop  is  in  general  a 
remunerating  crop,  and  no  excessive 
rents  are  required  for  the  con  acre 
ground  on  any'  other  considerations 
te.  In  this  answer  I suppose  that  no 
ry  for  raising  the  crop,  because  the 
tployinent  for  the  time  elsewhere. 

than  those  of  supposed  actual  vali 
value  is  set  on  the  labour  necessa 
person  raising  it  could  not  get  eir 

The  Subletting  Act  has  not  been 
acted  on  here. 

It  has  occulted  but  in  two  or  three 
cases  : some  of  the  dispossessed 
took  farms  elsewhere ; the  remainder 
remained  in  the  parish. 

There  are  several  instances  of  small 
farms  having  been  thrown  into  large 
ones,  the  small  farmers  not  being 
able  to  pay  the  rent  besides  sup- 

Only  in  two  instances  of  any  note, 
and  in  one  of  these  the  head  landlord  has 
taken  the  entire  plough-land  into  his  own 

somcof  the  dispossessed  tenants  have  be- 
become  beggars. 

porting  their  families:  the  dispossessed  sometimes  turn  lubouic..,  | 
others  go  to  Cork  to  seek  employment,  and  sometimes  take  land  in 
the  mountains. 

A great  number,  and  of  those  best 
off:  the  spirit  of  emigration  seems 
to  be  increasing. 

About  half-a-dozen. 

I have  heard  of  none. 

I am  not  aware  that  any  persons 
have  emigrated  from  these  parishes 
during  the  last  three  years,  but  they 
would  emigrate  if  they  had  means 
to  emigrate  or  to  pay  for  their  pas- 
sage. 

To  the  United  States ; that  part  of 
America  they  seem  to  prefer  to  the 
British  settlements. 

To  America. 

They  emigrated  on  their  own 
means,  and  such  as  we  have  heard 
of  are  doing  well. 

They  received  no  assistance;  they 
used  their  own  resources. 

Most  of  the  landed  proprietors 
reside  in  the  parishes;  those  who 
do  not  live  in  the  county  or  city 
of  Cork. 

Two  reside  in  England ; the  re- 
mainder in  the  parish,  or  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland. 

One  resident : two  in  England ; the 
rest  live  in  Ireland. 

All  the  landed  proprietors  are  ah 
sentee,  with  the  exception  ot  one 
or  two  middlemen:  some  of  the 
absentee  landlords  reside  in  bng 
land,  and  some  of  them  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland. 

' The  size  of  farms  vanes  very  much, 

from  60  to  6 acres:  the  tenants  do  not 
hold  (except  one  or  two  parts)  from  the 
owner  of  the  fee,  the  great  proportion  ot 
the  lands  being  held  by  middle-men  next 
under  the  fee,  generally  for  leases  renew- 
able for  ever,  or  very  long  tenures:  the 

are'not^bcttcr  off  “than  those  who  “hold 
under  the  middle-men. 

From  40  to  100  acres;  generally 
the  farms  are  held  from  the  head 
landlord. 

The  extent  is  various;  they  are 

Iflliilis 

held  by  the  tenant  in  occiipot  oi  u 

demimd  seamounts  to  17s.  per  acre : I mu 
some  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  these  p: 
brow  succeeded  in  reclaiming  and  impre 
thereby  he  and  his  family  arc  perpetuate 

From  the  very  few  regular  labour- 
ers, the  work  on  the  roads  is  usually 
let  out  by  the  contractors  to  the 
persons  through  whose  ground  the 
road  passes,  or,  if  the  contractor  is 
a landed  proprietor,  to  his  own 
tenants,  who  are  allowed  the  hire 
in  the  rent. 

12,  who  received  5 d.  for  every 
cart-load  of  stones  which  they 
broke. 

Very  little  road-work  except  con- 
tracts, and  those  persons  who  have 
contracts  for  the  roads  do  the  work 
generally  with  their  own  labourers ; 
when  any  others  are  employed 
they  get  bci.  each. 

About  12  in  summer,  andaoou 
20  in  winter:  they  are  always  paw 
in  money. 
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Inniscarra  and  Mattehy. 
Pop.  5,588. 

Inniscarra  and  Mattehy. 
Pop.  5,588. 

Innislcenny  . . Pop.  1,290. 

Magourney  and  Kilcoleman. 
Pop. . 

Rev.  James  Got  lock. 

Joseph  C.  Fitzgerald , Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Richard  Lee. 

Philip  Cross,  Esq. 

~ 19,000  acres,  statute  measure. 

About  1 9,000  acres,  of  which  7,600 
are  in  Mattehy  : the  lands  are  plan- 

About  4,000  statute  acres. 

About  5,815  statute  acres. 

No  public  common;  about  200 
acres  ol'  woodland,  probably  200 
acves  more  may  be  called  waste  land ; 
vis.  mountain,  and  coarse  land 
never  ploughed ; no  bog : some  land 
lias  been  reclaimed  from  its  waste  s 
appearance  of  the  country  decided! 
improvement  of  roads,  &c. 

There  are  not  any  commonages 
nor  woodlands,  except  recent  plan- 
tations by  gentlemen ; say  within 
20  years. 

date  every  year  of  late,  and  the 
f improving,  attributable  to  the 

No  common ; no  woodland  ; from 
400  to  500  acres  waste  and  bog: 
the  rest  more  arable  than  pasture. 

No  waste : all  arable. 

I should  say  17s.  per  acre;  it 
would  be  difficult  to  speak  with  cer 
taint)’. 

The  land  is  not  pasture  land: 
about  15s.  per  acre. 

Both  arable  and  pasture  average 
about  £1. 

Entirely  a tillage  country ; average 
rent  about  16s.  per  statute  acre. 

I never  heard  of  such  a system ; 
I do  not  know  what  it  means. 

Not  except  for  potato  land. 

It  does. 

I do  not  understand  this  question 
sufficiently  to  give  an  answer  that 
I could  stand  by. 

£5  to  £8  10s. 

From  £5  to  £10. 

It  is  not,  from  various  causes ; viz., 
general  unfitness  of  the  soil  from 
constant  tillage,  delay  in  plough- 
ing, and  putting  out  manure  often 
protracted  to  the  month  of  June: 
the  renter  must  take  it,  for  he  must  c 
can  first  distrain,  and  sell  as  for  rent 

It  is  generally  a remunerating 

tat ; disputes  are  general : the  owner 
t,  and  process  for  the  residue. 

It  has  not  taken  place ; the  im- 
provement of  land  in  our  parish  has 
given  employment  to  an  additional 
number  of  persons,  and  it  rarely 
has  occurred  that  tenants  have  been 
dispossessed. 

Not  prevalent;  I have  known  a 
few  families  go  to  the  mountains  to 
reclaim  a portion. 

Very  rarely:  gone  to  other  farms. 

No  such  proceedings.  , 

Very  few ; not  more  than  two  or 

Some  few  of  the  labouring  class, 

singly. 

Only  two  within  the  last  three 
years ; the  one  a publican,  the 
other  a farmer’s  son. 

, To  America. 

United  States. 

To  America. 

— 

Some  from  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives. 

The  farmer  supplied  his  son ; the 
publican  had  means  of  his  own. 

Generally  absentees,  residing  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland : we  have  but 
one  residentwho  possesses  any  con- 
siderable property  in  the  parish,  Jo- 
seph Capel  Fitzgerald,  of  Cloghcr. 

But  one  resident  at  present ; one 
a minor;  the  others  reside  in 
Ireland.— N.  B.  There  never  were 
any  resident  gentry  hr  the  parish. 

Mostly  absentee ; some  reside  in 
Ireland,  but  the  largest  proprietors 
in  England. 

Mostly  resident ; a small  fee  in 
the  hands  of  some  absentees. 

Generally  from  40  to  60  acres,  or 
even  to  100.  In  many  instances  held 
immediately  from  the  head  land- 
ed, but  in  more,  held  from  a per- 
son having  a large  interest  between 
the  head  landlord  and  the  occupv- 
lng  tenant. 

From  20  to  70  acres,  a few  under 
and  a few  over.  The  tenant  in  ge- 
neral holds  from  the  head  landlord. 

From  20  to  100  acres.  Mostly  held 
by  the  tenant  in  occupation  from 
the  head  landlord. 

50  generally  the  maximum : from 
tliatdownto  10.  Not  generally  held 
from  the  head  landlord,  he  having 
only  a nominal  fee. 

Contracts  for  repairing  roads  are 
ve7  extensive ; one  for  14  miles, 
and  another  for  21  miles,  run  through 
7'amA,  but  I suppose  the  con- 
wactors  themselves  could  not  say 
"bat  proportion  of  labour  is  ex- 
pended m each  parish.  Paid  in 
money  4s.  a-week. 

There  may  he  30  or  35  at  wages ; 
some  paid  every  three  weeks  under 
the  Government  roads ; some  half- 
yearly,  when  the  presentments  are 
paid ; besides  contracts,  mostly  done 
by  the  farmer’s  servants. 

The  roads  are  mostly  let  by  con- 
tract to  farmers,  and  they  repair 
them  with  their  own  labourers. 

I scarcely  know  how  to  answer 
this  question;  I should  say  not 
many,  no  new  lines  having  had 
occasion  to  be  opened  through  this 
parish. 

1 Y Y Y 
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Mourne  Abbey  . . Pop. . j 

St.  Mary  aml.Kilnaglory. 
Pop.  12,456. 

St.  Mary,  Desertmore,  and 
Aglish  . Pop.  about  15,357. 

Ardnageehy.  . Pop.  3,715. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Williamson,  \ 

assisted  by  farmers  convened  by  notice. 

Rev.  William  Harvey. 

Rev.  David  O’Croly,  p.  p. 

Rev.  R.  D.  Freeman. 

Total  number  of  acres  11,061  a. 

1 b.  15  p.,  English  statute  measure,  j 
as  returned  by  the  commissioners,  ] 
under  the  Tithe  Composition  Act. 

Extent  of  union  8,432  acres,  117 
waste,  statute  measure,  making  in  all 
about  8,549  acres. 

About  16,000  statute  measure,  too 
large  a district,  if  it  could  be  helped, 
for  two  clergymen  to  • attend,  and 
yet  until  very  lately  there  was  but 
one  solitary  clergyman  to  attend  it. 

About  15,500  statute  acres. 

No  public  common ; about  7 5 acres 
of  woodland ; arable,  4,000 ; pas- 
ture, 3,500;  bog,  about  200;  the 
remainder  -waste  and  mountain ; 
neither  the  tithe  commissioners  nor 
county  valuators  classed  the  ground 
in  their  returns;  so  it  isdiffi  cult  to 
be  accurate. 

No  public  common,  woodland,  or 
bog ; very  little  pasture ; about 
8,432  acres  of  arable,  and  1 17  waste. 
I have  not  the  Population  Returns. 

No  public  common  or  woodland  ; 
not  much  bog:  you  may  call  it  all ' 
arable. 

No  public  common;  about  300 
acres  wood;  perhaps  4,000  acres 
unreclaimed  and  bog:  remainder 
arable  and  pasture. 

Average  rent  of  pasture  and  arable, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween  them,  about  14s.  per  acre. 

About  £16  per  acre. 

The  average  rent  is  about  15*.  per 
acre;  some  ground  pays  over  £1  10s. 
per  acre,  and  other  ground  is  as  low 
as  8s.  or  9s.  per  acre ; this  is  generally 
owing  to  the  quality  of  the  soil : 
iut  the  rent  in  general  is  too  dear,  the 
are  everywhere  accumulating. 

The  average  rent  about  6s.  per 
statute  acre ; the  acreablc  rent  varies 
from  sixpence  to  25s. 

what  they  call  old  takes  are  cheap ; 
consequence  of  which  is  that  arrears 

If  by  the  con  acre  is  meant  taking 
a piece  of  ground  to  plant  potatoes 
in  for  one  year,  it  does  prevail. 

It  does. 

It  does. 

Yes,  for  the  potato  crop. 

From  £4  to  £6  per  acre. 

From  £5  to  £10,  according  to  the 
quality  of  manure  and  land. 

The  average  about  £10. 

From  £3  to  £7  per  acre. 

It  is  in  general  a remunerating 
crop;  but  excessive  rents  are  fre- 
quently given,  from  the  considera-  j 
tion  of  being  supplied  with  constant 
employment  to  discharge  the  rent,  j 

For  these  some  years  past  they  hay  e 

not  been  a remunerating  crop,  in 
consequence  of  the  low  price  of  po- 
tatoes : I know  of  none. 

The  price  of  potatoes  has  been  very 
low  for  some  time  past,  on  which  ac- 
count the  crop  cannot  be  remune- 
rating ; this  is  tantamount  to  a re- 
duction in  wages : expectation  of 
constant  employment  might,  pev- 

Sometimes. 

haps,  induce  a labourer  to  give 

an  extra  rent  tor  the  con  acre. 

This  occurred  only  in  one  instance; 
of  the  dispossessed,  some  remain  as 
labourers  on  the  farm;  more  took 
land  elsewhere  ; and  some  few  went 
to  America. 

Veiy  few  such  instances  have 
occurrred:  they  were  otherwise  pro- 
vided for. 

This  system  has  not  prevailed  io 
any  extent  in  this  district. 

Unfortunately  it  has  not  taken 
place  at  all. 

The  total  number  for  three  yearn 
about  30 ; all  of  the  labouring  class. 

About  20  or  30  within  these  last 
three  years,  all  labourers  with  the 
exception  of  a very  few  tradesmen. 

Few,  or  none. 

Some  few  of  the  most  industrious 
and  best  conducted  of  the  labouring 
class. 

North  America  chiefly. 

Gone  to  America. 

Upper  Canada  and  United  States. 

Went  at  their  own  expense  solely. 

No. 

Two  resident  proprietors ; the  rest 
absent  from  the  parish , but  resident 
in  Ireland. 

The  head  landlords  are  all  ab- 
sentees ; some  reside  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  some  elsewhere. 

The  landlords  arc  absentee ; some, 
it  appears,  reside  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland. 

Absentee,  except  one.  The  ab- 
sentees (except  one)  reside  in  otner 
parts  of  Ireland. 

There  are  420  farms  in  the  parish, 
which  being  divided  into  the  total 
’ number  of  acres,  11,061,  make  an 
average  of  26  acres ; there  are  some 
much  larger,  and  many  smaller, 
than  that  average.  Not  in  general 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

They  vary  from  20  to  150"  acres, 

and  average,  perhaps,  about  50,  and 
held  mostly  from  middle-men. 

We  have  some  very  small  farmers, 
and  a few  very  extensive  ones  ; the 
average  size  of  farms  is,  say  50 
acres.  Held  most  part  from  middle- 

From  10  to  50  acres;  perhaps 
20  acres  would  be  the  general 
average. 

A great  many,  but  cannot  make  an 
exact  return:  mostly  paid  in  money. 

, Very  few  of  my  parishioners  are 
employed  upon  the  roads,  being 
repaired  in  general  by  contractors, 
who  live  outside  the  union,  and 
employ  their  own  men. 

Very  few  employed  in  that  way; 
Urey  have  8 d.  per  diem. 

About  20,  paid  in  money. 
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Ballycrana  and  Lisgoold. 
Pop.  3,236. 

Carrigtuohill  . . Pop.  3,666. 

Dungourney  . . Pop.  2,636. 

Glanmire,  Rathcoonv,  Cahirlog,  ~ 
and  Little  Island. 

Pop. . 

G.  Standish  Barry,  Esq,  j.  r. 

Rev.  William  Collins. 

Rev.  R.  Gaggin. 

N.  M.  Cummins , Esq.  j..p. 

Ballycrana  contains  3,989  a.  2 ii. 
33  p.  statute;  Lisgoold  2,992  a. 
1 b.  1 r-  statute : I do  not  know  in 
what  divisions  the  enumerators  took 
the  census  of  this  parish. 

About  10,000  acres,  statute  mea- 

: 8,1 86  a.  6 b.  26  p.,  statute  measure. 

The  parish  consists  chiefly  of“ 
1 demesnes  and  highly  improved 
j lands,  and  contains  about  10,000- 

Public  common,  none  ; woodland, 
290  a.  statute ; it  is  all  tillage  land : 
tillage  prevails;  a very  small  por- 
tion is  under  pasture,  but  not  per- 
manently ; bog  reclaimablc,  129  a., 
mountain  reclaimable,  239  a. 

No  public  common ; wood,  about 
800  acres,  at  Gs.  per  acre,  £240  ; 
arable,  about  4,000  ditto,  at  17s., 
£3,400  ; pasture,  about  2,G000  acres, 
at£l  2s., £2, 860;  very  poor  arable, 
2,000  acres,  at  10s.,  £1,000;  waste, 
' about  500  acres. 

No  public  common  that  I know 
of;  woodland, about 70 acres; waste, 
j about  800  acres;  the  remainder, 
i arable  and  pasture. 

The  average  is  about  14s.  or  15s.; 
there  is  no  distinction  made ; on 
some  farms  more  is  under  grass, 

Arable  land  averages  about  14s.  6 d. 
the  acre ; pasture  land,  about£l  2s. 
the  acre. 

The  average  rent  from  10s.  to  12s. 

The  value  per  annum  maybe— 
| LI  15s.  per  acre  for  farming  pur- 
poses, perhaps  £2  5s.  with  the- 
improvements. 

It  does  not. 

The  term  “ con  acre”  is  not  known 
here. 

j It  does  not. 

The  term  “ con  acre”  is  not  knowir 
here,  but  it  is  very  much  the  custom 
• for  the  labourer  to  rent  an  acre  of 
’ potato  ground  for  which  he  pays, 

: if  manured,  on  an  average,  £7 ; if 
he  manures  it  himself,  from  £1  15s.- 
: to  £2  10s. : the  latter  is  most  usual. 

i Not  known. 

: Not  known. 

I have  carried  this  system  to  a 
great  extent,  but  by  degrees,  and 
have  provided  the  former  tenants 
ami  occupiers  of  small  houses  with 
land  and  sites  to  build  upon,  in  part 
of  this  parish,  or  on  my  property  in  a 
18  years  I do  not  know  of  its  having  t 

That  practice  has  not  been  general 
for  the  last  ten  years. 

Scarcely  any. 

There  has  been  nothing  of  the  sort- 
in  this  parish. 

djoining  ones.  Within  the  last  17  or 
iaken  place  elsewhere  in  the  parish. 

Two  in  the  last  year,  and  none  in 
the  preceding  years. 

I don’t  know  exactly. 

There  has  been  no  emigration  of 
any  consequence. 

America. 

— 

America  chiefly. 

— 

^None  from  the  parish,  but  may 
have  received  some  from  friends 
abroad,  who  encouraged  their  emi- 
gration. 

No  assistance. 

The  proprietors  of  the  greatest 
proportion  are  resident ; of  the  ab- 
sentees one  only  resides  in  Eng- 
intlds co  r™aintlcr  Ireland  and 

The  greater  number  are  absentee ; 
a few  of  these  reside  in  England, 
the  rest  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Mostly  absent ; not  resident  in 
Ireland. 

This  parish  cannot  complain  of' 
absentees. 

From  20  to  100  acres;  in  four  or 
"c  ms,ances  from  15  0 to  212  acres. 

From  20  to  200  acres.  Principally 
from  the  head  landlord ; and  some 
in  fee. 

From  30  acres  to  100  acres,  and 
generally  held  from  the  head  laud- 

There  are  not  any  small  farms.' 
The  tenures  are  very  complicated. 

U^®ul  5°  .permanently,  a new  road 
lng  making : in  money.  • 

I cannot  say  the  number ; there 
are  three  miles  of  a mail-coach  road 
kept  in  repair,  for  which  the  la- 
bourers are  paid  cash;  the  bye- 
roads  are  repaired  by  the  con- 
tractors’ own  men  and  horses. 

Few  or  none  have  much  employ- 

From  20  to  30  or  35 ; paid  as 
other  labourers,  in  money. 

i v v v o 
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Union  of  Lower  Glanmire. 
Top. . 

Gurtroe  . . Pop.  1,713. 

Imogeeshy  . . Pop.  1,830. 

Kilgariff,  Island,  and  Desert. 
Pop.  8,S58. 

Rev.  Samuel  Lucey , r.  p. 

Rev.  G.  G.  Collis. 

Rev.  William  Gifford.  j 

John  Warren,  Esq. 

Within  the  union  13,775  statute 
acres,  as  reported  to  me. 

8, 9021,  statute  measure. 

3,434  acres,  statute  measure. 

Kilgariff  contains  4,572  statute 
acres;  the  Island,  2,392;  Desert, 
740 ; total,  7,704. 

No  public  common ; 160.J  acres  of 
woodland ; the  arable  contains  about  ; 
8,192 ; pasture,  about  4,095 ; waste,  i 
C79 ; bog,  649. 

No  public  common;  arable  and 
pasture,  7,973$  acres ; waste,  bog, 
and  mountain,  929. 

No  common ; about  100  acres  of 
woodland ; about  2,500  acres  arable ; 
about  700  pasture  ; about  50  of  wet 
land,  aud  about  40  waste. 

I cannot  tell. 

Tire  quality  of  the  ground  varies, 

From  15s.  to  £1  per  acre. 

About  £1  5s. ; pasture  land  the 
same.  This  statement  is  made  to 
me  by  a very  upright  and  intelli- 
gent gentleman  of  tlic  parish,  but  I 
think  he  must  allude  to  tracts  of 
land,  as  I believe  farms  let  as  high 
as  £2  per  acre. 

Town  fields  £2  10s.  per  acre,  these 
are  in  general  pasture ; the  tillage1 
land  from  15s.  to  16s.  per  acre. 

the  peculiar  properties  of  the  soil,  but  also  on  ite  localaavantages 
with  regard  to  site  and  contiguity  to  Cork  market ; some  arable, 
which  may  be  occasionally  pasture,  rates  at  £4, , at  fed “ 

£2  10s.,  some  £1  10s.,  £1,  and  so  on,  according  to  quality,  from 
which  vou  mav  make  the  average.  _ _ 

It  does.. 

It  does  not. 

The  word  con  acre  is  unknown  in 
the  parish,  but  letting  what  they 
term  “gardens"  (potato  fields)  is 

It  docs. 

, From  £12  to  £5  for  potatoes. 

This  I cannot  do,  but  I believe  the 
average  to  be  about  £8. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  it  is 
usual  for  the  persons  who  take  the 
land  to  manure  it  themselves:  the 
highest  rent  from  £2  to  £2  10s., 
the  lowest  rent  £1. 

The  only  consideration  I know  of 
is  that  of  a poor  man’s  getting  em- 
ployment from  the  proprietor : the 
system  is  considered  remunerating. 

I believe  it  is:  I am  not  aware 
that  excessive  rents  are  given  from 
other  considerations  than  value. 

It  is  not  in  general,  as  the  poor 
are  not  able  to  give  it  a sufficient 
quantity  of  manure : I am  not  aware 
their  being  taken  on  any  other  con- 
sideration than  actual  value. 

That  system  does  hot  prevail  in 
the  parish. 

j About  300  acres  within  the  last 
[ seven  years;  some  of  the  persons 
dispossessed  took  lands  elsewhere, 
others  became  labourers,  and  in 
doing  so  bettered  their  condition. 

Few,  if  any,  to  my  knowledge. 

To  a very  great  extent ; some 
perished  in  towns  and  cities,  some 
went  to  America. 

From  15  to  20,  tradesmen  and 
labourers. 

Not  many. 

One  man,  a smith  by  trade,  and 
one  woman,  his  sister. 

Principally  weavers;  in  some  in- 
stances labourers  aud  poor  farmers. 

To  America. 

— 

Canada. 

England  and  America. 

None,  except  from  the  charity  of 
their  neighbours. 

None. 

In  some  instances  Lord  Shannon 
aided  and  assisted  some  persons 
off  his  estate,  who  emigrated  to 
America. 

They  are  partly  absentee,  partly 
resident,  and  some  reside  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland. 

Resident  in  the  county,  but  not  in 
the  parish. 

One  proprietor,  of  two-thirds  of 
the  parish,  an  absentee,  having 
several  highly  respectable  tenants 
residing  on  his  lands ; another  pro- 
prietor resides  in  another  part  of  Ir 
in  Ireland  (Dublin),  has  let  his  lan 
and  resides  on  them,  and  there  is  o: 

Lord  Shannon  chief  proprietor, 
occasionally  absentee ; the  ot lie 
proprietors  live  in  County  Kcr  j, 
and  near  the  Cove  of  Cork. 

eland;  a third,  who  also  resides 
ds  to  a gentleman  who  occupies 
no  resident  proprietor. . 

Some  20,  40,  CO,  80,  100,  up  to 
600  acres.  Generally  they  are  not 
held  under  the  head  landlord. 

100  acres,  when  held  directly  under 
the  head  landlord,  but  much  sub- 
divided to  under-tenants. 

About  1 4 occupiers,  averaging  1 00 
acres  each,  the  remainder  generally 
in  tillage,  averaging  perhaps  undei 
20  acres.  In  general  they  are  nol 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

i From  10  to  20  acres,  and  mostly 

• held  from  the  head  landlord. 

The  roads  are  repaired  by  con- 
tract; the  contractors  employ  their 
own  labourers  at  the  already  named 
prices ; perhaps  25  or  30  labourers 
would  keep  the  roads  of  the  parish 
in  repair  if  constantly  employed. 

Not  many,  there  being  but  one 
public  road  through  the  parish,  ant 
that  no  great  thoroughfare;  they 
i are  paid  by  grand  jury  present 

> 

! About  six  men  at  8tf.  a-day. 
1 

Cannot  tell. 
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. Itilquane  . • P°P-  2,376. 

Little  Island. . . Pop. . 

Little  Island  . . Pop. . 

Clonmel  and  Templerobin 
(Town  of  Cove).  Pop.  11,089. 

Henry  B.  Mitchell,  Esq.  J.  T. 

Phineas  Bury,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Edward  W.  Hoare,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  E.  Nash. 

”7(192  acres,  statute  measure. 

About  1,600  statute  acres. 

2,600  statute  acres.  , 

In  the  parish  of  Clonmel,  3,079 
statute  acres;  Templerobin,  3,792; 
total,  6,871. 

No  public  common;  80  acres  of 
woodland;  2,5SG  acres  of  arable ; 

2,180  acres  of  pasture,  and  1,240 
acres  of  waste  and  bog. 

No  public  common ; about  30 
acres  of  woodland;  1,400  acres,  or 
thereabout,  of  arable  and  pasture 
land,  and  170  acres  of  rocky  ground, 
which  is  daily  reclaiming  : no  bog, 
or  other  waste. 

Nearly  the  entire  pasture  and 
arable,  except  about  50  acres  of 
limestone  rock. 

No  public  common;  about  200 
acres  only  of  woodland ; very  little 
waste  or  bog,  unless  the  sea-coast 
be  called  waste;  the  rest  mostly 
arable. 

Arable  from  £1  to  £1  3s.  per  acre ; 
pasture  the  same. 

From  £1  to  £1  15s. 

From  £1  16*.  to  £2  10*. 

The  land  being  arable  and  pasture 
alternately,  the  rent  is  generally 
alike,  and'  varies  from  17*.  to  £2  5*. 
the  acre. 

It  does  in  many  cases ; labourers 
generally  hold  an  acre  of  potato 
garden,  in  conjunction  with  then- 
cottage  or  cabin. 

It  does  not. 

If  by  con  acre  is  meant  potato 
land,  the  system  is  general  in  this 

No. 

From  £3  to  £5  10s.  per  acre. 

For  manured  potato  land  the 
general  rent  per  acre  is  £10. 

It  is  generally  a remunerating 
crop:  excessive  rents  are  not  given. 

I think  the  tenant  is  remunerated 
at  the  rent  stated ; the  ground  is 
sometimes  taken  at  the  rate  of  £4, 
and  manured  by  the  tenants  in 
small  lots. 

' 

In  three  cases,  wherein  the  tenants  : 
voluntarily  surrendered,  they  having 
removed  to  other  places. 

The  lands  in  this  parish  have  sel- 
dom changed  their  occupants,  as 
where  the  leases  have  expired  the 
old  tenants  have  usually  been  grant- 
ed new  leases,  where  they  have  been 
worthy.  The  system  of  enlarging 
farms 'has  not  much  prevailed  here,  i 

The  farms  are  generally  large ; no 
change  has  taken  place  for  some 

No  instance  of  such  a thing. 

21  during  the  last  year,  and  none, 
during  the  two  preceding ; all 
labourers. 

I believe  not  move  than  12;  one 
blacksmith,  one  tailor,  and  the  re- 
mainder labourers. 

There  have  probably  been  from 
five  to  six  persons  who  have  emi- 
grated in  each  year. 

None,  except  those  that  sailed 
from  the  port. 

America. 

Chiefly  to  Canada. 

To  England  and  America. 

America. 

None. 

None  that  I am  aware  of,  except 
one  by  private  contribution. 

One  resident  landlord ; the  others 
reside  in  different  parts  of  the 
county. 

Landed  proprietors  are  resident. 

The  head  proprietor,  having  an  in- 
terest of  £400  per  annum,  resides, 
F believe,  generally  in  Dublin; 
those  gentlemen  who  derive  interests 
under  him  are  residents,  except  one, 
who  lives  in  England. 

There  are  but  two  great  landed 
proprietors  of  the  island,  Lord  Mid- 
dleton, who  resides  entirely  in  Eng- 
land, and  John  Smith  Barry,  Esq., 
who  lives  mostly  here  at  home. 

Farms  vary  from  30  to  150  acres, 
which  are  held  chiefly  from  the 
head  landlord. 

From  30  to  50  acres.  Not  in  gene- 
ral, but  many  farms  are  held  under 
the  landlord. 

The  farms  are  large.  Held  under 
the  landlords. 

From  8 acres  to  50.  Not  generally 
occupied  by  the  tenant  deriving 
'from  head  landlord. 

Fight,  at  8 d,  per  day. 

About  30 : paid  in  money  at  the 
usual  rate. 

The  few  roads  in  this  parish  are 
repaired  by  contract  by  the  better 
description  of  fanners,  who  employ 
their  own  men  generally. 

Very  few ; 8 d.  a-day  without  diet.  " 
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Rathcormac  . . Pop.  5,113. 

Rathcormac  and  Gurtroe.  ! 
Pop.  6,826. 

Templeboden  . . Pop.  1,337. 

Templeboden  . . Pop.  1,337. 

Rev.  William  Ryder,  j.  p. 

Rev.  P.  Sheehan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  H.  Jones. 

Denis  O' Callaghan,  Esq.  j.p. 

12;984  statute  acres. 

Total  number  of  acres  in  both 
parishes,  21,209$,  statute  measure; 

1 3,022$  in  Rathcormac,  8,187  in  , 
Bartlomy. 

It  contains  4,G85  statute  acres. 

4,685  statute  acres. 

Two  acres  public  common ; 3,000 
bog  and  mountain;  10,000  arable 
and  pasture. 

Rathcormac,  9,825 $acres ; : 
of  mountain  in  Rathcormai 
there  are  not  more,  acco 
acres  of  woodland  in  both 

Not  more  than  2$  acres  of  public 
common,  called  the  Green  of  Rath- 
cormac; about  five  in  Bartlomy, 
called  Moneacumine : arable  land  m 
in  Bartlomy,  7,737  ditto : 3,197  acres 
:,  and  about  450  ditto  in  Bartlomy : , 
rding  to  -my  estimation,  than  200  i 
parishes. 

As  far  as  I can  ascertain  there  is 
no  public  common ; the  amount  of 
arable  and  pasture  land,  3,037  acres  ; 
the  amount  of  bog  and  waste  land 
(worth  about  6s.  per  acre)  is  568 
acres;  and  the  extent  of  wood  is 
close  on  85  acres;  with  1,000  acres  . 
of  ground  commonly  designated  “mo 

No  public  common ; 80  acres  oi 
woodland ; 3,037  of  arable  and  pas- 
ture land;  56  of  bog,  worth  8r. 
per  acre;  and  1,000  acres  of  mouiK 
:tain  and  waste. 

hntain.” 

About  £1'  5s.  per  statute  acre. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land, 
which  is  alternately  pasture,  is 
about  14s. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  ground 
is,  as  near  as  I can  judge,  17s.  6 d. 
. peracre ; that  of  pasture  ground  £1. 

17s.  per  acre. 

An  acre  of  garden  is  given  in  lieu 
of  work. 

If  by  the  con  acre  is  understood 
the  manured  potato  garden  which 
the  farmer  gives  the  labourer  in  lieu 
of  hire,  it  is  usual. 

The  con  acre  system  is  one  of 
which  we  are  altogether  ignorant 
, in  this  neighbourhood. 

Not  customary. 

£4  the  lowest,  and  £6  the  highest 
rent  for  con  acre. 

The  highest  rent  for  such  acres, 
near  the  town,  is  £7,  and  the  lowest 
; £4  10s. 

Generally  speaking ; not  this  year, 
the  potato  crop  having  failed  in 
many  places,  and  under  an  average 
crop  in  most  places. 

The  average  crop  of  this  acre  is 
accounted  a remunerating  one. 

In  a few  instances,  when  the  dis- 
possessed tenant  generally  becomes 
a labourer  on  the  farm. 

several  hundred  acres  of  his  land  from 
into  dairy  land;  the  dispossessed  t( 
in  the  neighbouring  districts,  or  be< 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  farm 
is  at  present  held  by  one  person ; 
there  were  formerly  many  tenants 
on  it;  another  proprietor  lias  taken 
the  farmers,  and  converted  their  farms 
inants  located  themselves  as  farmers 
ame  labourers  to  their  landlord. 

The  cases  of  such  occurring  are 
fewer  in  this  neighbourhood  than 
generally  speaking  throughout  Ire- 
land ; where  it  has  happened,  the 
dispossessed  tenants  have  most  fre- 
quently become  labourers  in  the  vicii 
in  some  very  few  cases  have  left  the 

This  has  occurred  but  in  a few 
instances ; and  those  dispossessed 
arc  generally  labourers  in  the  parish. 

rity  of  their  former  holdings, 
country  altogether. 

Cannot  tell;  I think  none  within  ; 
the  last  three  years. 

Not  more  than  six  families,  trades-  | 
men  and  labourers,  who  saved  a 
little  money. 

Very  few,  comparatively  with  other 
parishes,  have  emigrated  from  this 
parish  during  each  of  the  last  three 

About  an  average  of  four  each 

— 

To  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
i Canadas. 

Generally  to  America. 

America. 

Some  received  money  from  friends 
i who  had  previously  emigrated. 

I have  not  heard  of  any  instances 
in  which  they  have  been  assisted, 
except  by  their  immediate  connex- 
ions or  relations,  for  the  purpose  of 
j emigration. 

Resident;  Lord  Riversdale,  Ed- 
ward Roche,  Esq.,  General  Barry, 
and  a few  persons  holding  small 
tracts. 

Two  or  three  proprietors  are  resi- 
dent in  the  parishes ; the  rest  reside 
in  several  parts  of  Ireland,  except 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  is 
the  owner  of  a farm  containing 
; about  300  acres. 

Nearly  half  the  parish  belongs 
j to  landlords  residing  generally  in 
England ; about  1,889  acres  to  land- 
lords not  residing  within  12  miles 
of  the  parish ; and  the  remainder 
to  resident  landlords. 

1,500  acres  belong  to  landlords 
not  residing  in  Ireland ; 1,889  acre3 
belong  to  landlords  not  residing 
within  12  miles  of  the  parish;  and 
the  remainder  belongs  to  resident 
landlords. 

From  20  to  100  acres.  Generally 
from  the  head  landlord. 

From  40  to  100  acres.  Almost  ge- 
nerally. 

Generally  the  extent  is  between 
50  and  100  acres;  and  the  cases 
are  more  numerous  in  which  the 
occupying  tenant  does  not,  than  in 
which  he  does,  hold  immediately 
from  the  head  landlord. 

From  35  to  45  acres.  They  aw 
generally  held  from  the  head  land- 

Not  more  than  six,  at  the  hire  of 
3d.  per  day. 

Very  few  have  been  employed 
within  this  parish,  during  the  last 
year,  in  that  way ; those  few  hove 
been  paid  according  to  the  usual 

About  eight,  at  8 d.  per  day,  and 
i mostly  by  cash. 
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Templemichael,  South  liberty  o 
the  City  of  Cork.  .Pop.  529. 

Templenecarriga  and  Temple- 
bode  nr  . . Pop.  2,939. 

Kilaconenagh,  Kilcaterin,  anc 
Kilnamannagh.Pop.  18,782. 

Kilacouenagh,  Kilnamannagh, 
Kilcaterin  . . Pop.  18,782. 

~~jyir.  Edmond  Murphy,  jun. 
Steward  to  W.  Crawford,  Esq. 

Rev.  John  Walsh,  p,  p. 

Edward  Brodrick,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Henry  C.  Harris , j.  p. 

I do  not  know  the  number  of  acres, 
but  they  are  statute. 

Templenecarriga  contains  4,942 
acres  statute;  Templebodcn,  4,931 

Kilacouenagh,  arable  3,815  statute 
acres;  bog  and  mountain  11,916; 
Kilcaterin,  arable  3,873 ; bog  and 
mountain  9,210;  Kilnamannagh, 
arable  3,126;  bog  and  mountain 
5,769. 

Arable:  Kilaconenagh,  3,815  sta- 
tute acres.;  Kilnamannagh,  3,126; 
Kilcaterin,  3,873;  Coarse:  Kila- 
conenagh, 11,916  ; Kilnamannagh, 
5,769;  Kilcaterin,  9,210. 

There  is  no  public  common,  or 
woodland,  save  the  improvements  on 
gentlemen's  demesnes : I cannot  say 
how  much  arable  or  pasture  land 
there  is;  but  there  is  no  waste  or 
tog. 

No  public  common  in  either.  Tem- 
plenecarriga, 64  acres  of  woodland ; 
it  is  tillage  or  arable  land ; of  the 
waste  or  bog  in  this  parish  I cannot 
speak  with  any  accuracy  : Temple- 
boden,  about  50  acres  of  woodland ; a 
It  is  tillage  or  arable  land;  the  v 
mostly  uncultivated  mountain,  part 

Woodland  none  : public  common 
none : arable  and  pasture  as  above : 
waste  and  bog  included  in  the 
above. 

d ot  waste,  about  489  acres  ; 
aste  land  of  both  parishes  is 
wet  and  partly  dry. 

None : none : Vide  Answer  to 
Query  No.  23. 

Arable  land  £3  10s. ; pasture  land 

£4. 

. Templenecarriga,  14s.  per  acre : 
Terapleboden,  l3s.;  and  I should 
not  rate  Bollycrana  and  Lisgoold 
higher  than  13s. 

£1  per  acre.. 

About  £1  the  statute  acre. 

If  the  term  con  acre  be  applied  to 
land  rented  by  cottiers  for  one  crop. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  con  acre 
system. 

No. 

No. 

The  highest  rent  £11  per  acre, 
the  proprietor  ploughing,  manuring, 
and  exempting  the  tenant  from  any 
other  expense,  except  to  cultivate  ii 
tithes,  and  the  tenant  to  pay  all  ex] 

; the  lowest  £4,  with  rates  and 
enses  attending  it. 

There  are  no  con  acres  in  these 
parishes. 

It  has  not  been  a remunerating 
crop  for  the  last  three  years  : nor 
do  I know,  in  any  case,  of  excessive 
rents  being  paid  but  in  expectation 
of  a return  in  the  produce  of  the 

To  no  extent : I believe  it  is  too 
near  the  town  to  adopt  the  system. 

There  lias  been  no  system  of 
ousting  tenants  to  extend  farms. 

The  system,  as  yet,  has  not  been 
introduced  into  these  parishes. 

It  has  not  at  all  taken  place. 

None : I believe  it  to  be  too  near 
the  town. 

Three  in  1831,  three  in  1832,  and 
two  in  1833,  from  the  two  parishes. 

About  30  in  each  year;  men  and 
women  of  the  labouring  class. 

From  20  to  30  labourers. 

To  America. 

North  America. 

To  America. 

No  assistance. 

None. 

With  the  exception  of  the  gentle- 
en,  whose  business  is  in  Cork,  the 
remamder  aro  absentees,  and  do  not 
Bsule  m Ireland. 

Lord  Middleton  is  a large  absen- 
tee proprietor  in  both  Templene- 
carriga and  Templebodeu,  and  the 
representative  of  the  late  Ruddock 
Grey,  Esq.  : the  other  proprietors 
either  live  in  the  parishes  or  county. 

Five  are  absentees,  residing  in  Ire- 
land ; one  absentee,  residing-  in 
England. 

All  absentee;  mostly  residino-  in 
Ireland. 

of0|h!rCS1’°I',thcrea'luuts-  Very  few 
lord,  ^ ^ from  head  land- 

From  20  to  109  acres,  and  in  very ; 
few  instances  from  150  to  200  acres. 

The  extent  of  the  farms  is  from 
5 to  20  acres.  They  are  principally 
held  under  middle-men,  except 
Bere  Island,  and  six  or  eight , 
plough-lands  in  the  parish  of  Kila-  j 
conenagli ; these  are  held  from  the  I 
landlords  in  fee. 

A very  few  acres.  They  are  mostly 
held  under  middle-men. 

i..  ,acl,,  „ld  ,vo 

tinted  image  digitised  by  th 

In  Templenecarriga  and  Temple- 
boden,  about  8 or  10,  who  are  paid 
in  money. 

University  of  Southampton 

There  have  been  about  40  em-  i 
ployed  by  contractors  each  year, 
within  the  last  three  years ; paid 
in  the  usual  way  in  cash,  at  fa'rf.  per 
day. 

.ibrary  Digitisation  Unit 

Between  40  and  50,  at  8tf.  per  day. 
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Ballynioodan,  including 
Bandon  . . . Pop.  9,917. 

Ballymoodan,  Kilbrogan,  &c., 
including  Bandon. 

Pop.  16,000. 

Ballymoodan  and  Kilbrogan. 
Pop.  15,683. 

Ballymoodan  and  Kilbro<raDi 
Pop.  15,683.  ° 

Rev.  William  Hunter,  p.  m. 

Rev.  D.  M'Swiney,  p.  p. 

Robert  Belcher , Esq.  J.  P. 

John  Wheeler,  Esq.  jl  Pi 

About  8,300  acres,  statute  measure, 
as  X have  been  informed. 

About  17,000  statute  acres;  over 
16,000  inhabitants. 

Parish  of  Ballymoodan  contains 
4,839  statute  acres  ; parish  of  Kil- 
brogan contains  6,263  statute  acres. 

Ballymoodan  contains  about  7^oT 
statute  acres ; Kilbrogan  about 
7,260  statute  acres. 

No  public  common  that  I am  ' 
aware  of;  I should  think  about 
200  acres  of  woodland,  and  1,500 
acres  of  waste  and  bog : the  rest 
arable  and  pasture. 

No  public  common ; very  little 
waste  or  bog;  almost  all  arable; 
not  a great  deal  of  wood. 

Scarcely  any  public  common ; 
woodland  about  150  statute  acres, 
chiefly  attached  to  gentlemen’s 
houses.  I cannot  state  the  amounts 
of  arable  and  pasture  land  respec- 
tively: there  is  very  little  waste, 
and  not  50  acres  of  bog. 

Public  common  none ; woodtai 
very  little,  except  what  is  attached 
to  gentlemen’s  seats;  land  p>,lf. 
rally  arable ; pasture,  waste, and  W. 
I believe  about  a thirtieth  part. 

Country  ground  averages  about 
15s.,  and  town  fields  about  £2  10s. 
an  acre.  The  town  of  Bandon  is 
situated  almost  equally  in  the  two 
parishes  of  Kilbrogan  and  Bally- 
moodan. 

I think  from£lto.£l  5s;  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  small  lots  will 
let  for  £2  10s.  or  £3;  some  farms, 
more  remote,  12s.,  14s.,  or  16s.  an 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bandon 
from  £ 1 10s.  to  £3  10s.  per  statute 
acre,  chiefly  pasture ; in  the  countiy 
parts  from  16s.  to  £1. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
lands  let  from  £2  to  £3  3s.  an  acre 
per  annum ; in  the  country  parts  of 
the  parishes  the  average  rent  from 
15s.  to  £1. 

It  does,  if  by  the  phrase  is  meant 
hiring  out  small  portions  of  land, 
with  or  without  manure,  for  one 

It  does. 

It  does,  to  some  extent. 

A good  deal  of  land  is  let  by  the 

For  the  privilege  of  paring  and 
burning  about  £4 ; for  ground  ma- 
nured for  potatoes,  from  £6  to  £8. 

£5  to  £8  or  £9. 

From  £4  to  £8  statute  measure. 

From  £4  to  £8  per  acre. 

dered : sometimes  the  crop  is  culti- 
vated, and  left  for  the  rent;  the 
poor  are  sometimes  driven  by  neces- 
sity to  run  such  hazards. 

Those  who  are  bound  to  labour  for 
the  fanner  have  no  alternative;  they 
must  take  it  on  his  terms,  rather  than 
be  thrown  on  the  world  without 
either  house  or  employment. 

cure  them  at  market;  I am  i 
given  for  other  considerations  tl 

I think  the  con  acre  crop,  on  the 
whole,  is  remunerating,  because  I 
think  the  individual  obtains  a supply 
of  potatoes  at  a cheaper  and  easier 
rate  than  he  could  generally  pro- 
lan actual  value. 

I cannot  say,  but  I think  it  is 

MneSynpurchMerthcm  throUghouMto 
entire  of  the  year. 

I am  aware  of  only  one  instance, 
and  this  to  the  extent  of  500  acres. 
Of  the  tenants,  10  or  15  in  number, 
some  were  employed  on  the  ground 
as  labourers ; one  or  two  wentto  Ame- 
rica; the  rest  became  either  labourers 
or  small  farmers  elsewhere. 

This  has  taken  place  in  many  in- 
stances ; the  dispossessed  are  gone 
some  to  America;  many  of  them 
have  been  obliged  to  come  into 
the  town.  exoectinir  occasional  em- 

It  has  taken  place  in  some  instances, 
lmt  it  is  not  general ; the  poorer  tenantry 

. land  elsewhere*  emigrate. 

To  no  very  great  extent ; the  poor 
tenants  in  general  settle  in  town, 
and  become  labourers,  the  wealthier 
settle  on  some  other  property,  and 
others  emigrate  to  America. 

ployment;  others  for  the  purpose  of  begging:  it  is  only  in  the  town  they  could  get  a place  in  winch  to 
lodge ; there  are  no  traces  of  their  former  habitations  in  the  country. 

I should  think  about  600  or  700  in 
all;  the  greatest  number  in  the  first, 
the  next  in  the  second,  and  a few 
in  the  last. 

A great  number  of  weavers,  la- 
bourers, small  farmers,  and  some 
farmers’  sons. 

Number  I cannot  give ; principally 
weavers  and  labourers. 

Number  uncertain;  principally 
weavers  and  labourers. 

Being  chiefly  weavers,  they  went  al- 
most all  to  London  and  Manchester ; 
a few  who  were  able  went  to  America. 

England  and  America ; the  weavers 
mostly  to  England,  the  others  mostly 
to  America. 

America,  Canada,  England. 

States  of  America,  Canada,  and 
England. 

Of  those  who  went  to  England,  the 
greater  number  had  their  passages 
paid  by  a public  collection. 

Some  of  the  weavers  a few  shil- 
lings. 

Some  received  assistance  from  pri- 
vate charity ; several  received  remit- 
tances from  their  friends  in  Ame- 

sisted  by  friends,  and  several  recei' 
families  in  America  to  defray  the 

No  public  fund  for  that  purpose,  but 
some  few  persons  received  assistance 
from  private  charity;  the  majonty 

red  remittances  from  membersof  their 
ir  expenses  to  that  country. 

They  are  all  absentee  who  possess 
ground  to  aay  considerable  extent : 
Lord  Shannon,  and  a few  others, 
reside,  I believe,  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland  ; the  rest  in  England. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  the 
Bishop  of  .Cork  are  the  proprietors 
of  the  parish  of  Kilbrogan ; no 
landed  proprietor  that  I know  re- 
sides in  the  parish ; some  are.  in 
England,  others  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland. 

One  landlord  to  a considerable 
amount  resides  in  England;  one 
smaller  also ; several  reside  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland ; one  to  a consi- 
derable amount  is  resident;  the 
smaller  holders  generally  resident. 

. Chief  landholders,  one  an  absentee, 
residing  in  England,  one  ditto  in 
another  part  of  Ireland,  one  chiefly 
resident ; smaller  holders,  some  a 
sentees,  residing  in  England, 
other  parts  of  Ireland;  remoindc 
generally  residents. 

The  farms  of  working  or  small 
fanners  average  about  30  acres,  and 
these  are  generally  held  under 
middle-men. 

From  15  to  300  or  400  acres. 
Though  there  are  many  who  hold 
immediately  from  the  head  land- 
lord, I cannot  say 'that  they  are  the 
greater  number. 

From  8,  15,  30, 50, 100  acres,  some 
larger.  Some  held  from  the  owner  of 
the  fee ; some  farm  persons  deriving 
under  the  fee,  who  have  a beneficial 
1 interest,  and  long  terms. 

From  8,  15,  30,  50,  100,  200 
acres.  The  greater  part  held  Iron 
head  landlords. 

I should  think  not  more  than  1 00 ; 
they  are  chiefly  the  farm  labourers 
| of  contractors,  paid  in  the  usual  way 
by  a cabin  and  manured  ground, 
with  perhaps  the  grass  of  a sheep ; 
L a few  arc  paid  in  money. 

Not  many  paid,  I believe,  in 
money. 

I cannot  state  the  number  em- 
ployed : those  who  are  so  employed 
are  paid  the  usual  rate  in  money 
generally. 

The  roads  are  repaired  by 
tract;  wages  8 d.  per  day, 
money;  number  of  labourers  c® 
ployed  uncertain. 

' 
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Innishannon,  Liffiny,  &c. 
Pop. • 

Innishannon  . . Pop.  3,840. 

Kiibritton,  Rathclaran,  &e. 
Pop.  4,384. 

Kilgariff,  Kilrragross,  &e. 

Pop.  about  11,111. 

C.  Corker,  Esq.  j.  p. 

It.  Quin,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  p.  p. 

Rev.  David  Walsh,  p.  p. 

In  the  parish  of  Innishannon 
(where  I reside)  there  are  0,000 
acres;  I can’t  state  the  number  of 
acres  in  the  other  parishes,  or  parts 
of  parishes,  but  not  less  than  12,000 ; 
the  acre,  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
is  the  English  statute  acre. 

About  6,000  acres  in  the  parish  of 
Innishannon,  in  which  I reside ; 
the  acre  is  the  English  statute  acre. 

14,702  acres,  statute  measure. 

4,531  acres  in  Kilgariff;  3,067  in 
Kilnagross;  1,906  in  Temple  O’Ma- 
lus ; 2,694  in  Temple  Quinlan ; 
1,214  in  part  of  the  Island  Parish; 
829  in  Desart,  and  819  in  Temple 
Bryan : all  statute  acres. 

There  is  no  public  common  in  this 
district,  and  only  about  100  acres  of 
bog;  probably  about  300  acres  of 

woodland ; the  remainder  being 
arable  and  pasture ; very  little 
waste,  chiefly  tillage  land. 

No  public  common  in  this  part ; 
about  ‘2  >0  or  300  acres  of  woodland, 
(principally  demesnes)  ; as  well  as 
I can  judge,  about  100  acres  of 
bog;  the  rest  pasture  and  arable 
land ; little  waste,  mostly  tillage 
land ; the  bog  part  supplies  turf. 

No  public  common;  wood  110 
acres;  arable  12,627;  waste  and 
bog  1,965. 

I There  is  neither  public  common 
nor  woodland ; there  are  200  acres 
of  bog  in  Temple  Bryan,  and  about 
120  in  Temple  Quinlan. 

Ground  sets  for  from  10*.  to  £1 
per  acre,  seldom  so  high  as£l  5s. ; 

set  to  gentlemen,  not  as  high  as 
£1  10s. : I think  the  average  rent 
of  arable  land  is  about  1 5s.  an  acre. 

From  £1  5s.  down  to  10s.  is,  I be- 
lieve, the  rate  per  acre  for  tillage 
land ; one  or  two  farms  of  good 
pasture  land  let  higher  than  £1  5s. 

pay ; then,  when  the  landlord  o 
every  halfpennyworth  they  have, 

About  8s.  per  acre  is  the  average 
value;  but  the  rents,  in  most  in- 
stances, are  a great  deal  higher; 
some  double,  and  some  treble, 
which  the  tenants  are  not  able  to 
r agent  wishes,  he  comes  and  cants 
anil  turns  them  out  of  the  farm. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Clona- 
kilty,  the  rent  varies  from  £1  10*. 
to  £4 ; about  15*.  the  statute  acre 
is,  I think,  a fair  average  for  the 
rest  of  the  parish ; there  is  scarcely 
any  pasture. 

There  is  no  such  thing  known  as 
the  con  acre  in  this  county. 

I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  con  acre. 

It  does. 

From  £2  to  £3  per  acre,  without 
manure ; from  £6  to  £7  with  ma- 

The  rent  varies  from  £2  to  £4  the 

I do  not  think  excessive  rent  is 
demanded  by  any  farmer  for  po- 
tato ground : this  is  the  only  an- 

It  is  a very  deficient  crop  : exces- 

grountl,  because  the  poor  people 
cannot  otherwise  provide  provisions. 

The  rent  is  excessive,  and  assumed 
by  the  labourer,  in  consideration  of 
his  being  allowed  to  pay  it  in  la- 

I know  of  no  instance,  of  late 
years,  in  this  district,  of  this  having 

I do  not  believe  this  has  been 
done  at  all  in  this  quarter. 

I do  not  know  of  any,  except  one 
farm ; the  dispossessed  tenants 
went  to  other  parishes  to  provide 
for  themselves. 

Only  one  instance  of  the  kind  has 
occurred  in  this  parish,  on  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Smith  Barry:  the  dispos- 
sessed tenants,  except,  I believe, 
one,  who,  in  consideration  of  his  ex- 
, of  seven  or  eight  acres,  on  another 
:lass  of  labourers. 

cellent  character  and  very  large  family,  obtained  a small  lot  of  ground 
part  of  the  est  ate,  were  dispersed  over  the  country,  and  reduced  to  the  i 

I suppose  there  may  have  been 
about  30  each  year,  for  the  last 
three  years. 

1 Perhaps  about  20  or  30 ; some 
tradesmen,  such  as  masons,  &c.,  and 
some  labourers,  though  few. 

in  consequence  of  tithe  being  d 
stock,  and  the  interest  in  their  fa 

1 194  during  the  last  three  years; 
some  labourers  and  some  farmers, 
who  were  a great  deal  better  off' 
than  many  they  left  behind ; but 
lemanded,  they  sold  their  lunnture, 
rms,  and  left  the  country. 

Perhaps  100,  generally  tradesmen 
and  labourers. 

Chiefly  to  Canada. 

1'  h.licve  generally  to  Canada. | ToAm,ri„.  „ 

heard  of  so  many  going  to  America,  in  one  season,  as  are  preparing  for 
this  next  spring,  in  consequence  of  being  told  that  they  must  pay  tithes. 

To  England  and  America. 

None  but  what  they  have  made 
np  amongst  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives. 

None.  Some  have  had  more  than  suffi- 

cient to  defray  the  expenses  of 

> themselves  and  families,  by  the  sale 

of  their  effects ; others  have  been  assisted  by  their  friends,  and  have 
been  obliged  to  leave  their  wives  and  Children  behind,  until  they  could 
send  money  from  America  to  defray  their  expenses. 

Scarcely  any  ; they  were,  in  roost 
instances,  assisted  and  invited  by 
their  friends,  already  resident  in 
England  or  America,  to  emigrate. 

Jhose  with  the  largest  estates  are 
absentees;  such  as  Lord 
flaiulon,  Sir  John  Miller,  Sir  Geo. 
viggot,  Sir  Riggs  Falkner,  and  Sir 
Robert  Waller.  Fbclievo,  mostly  re- 
siding in  England;  several  gentleir 
and  expend  their  property  at  home. 

The  largest  landed  proprietors  are  • 
absentees,  most  residing  in  Eng- 
land ; but  in  this  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood the  gentlemen  reside. 

Only  one  resident;  some  of  them 
reside  in  the  counties  of  Cork  and 
Waterford ; the  greatest  landed  pro- 
prietor in  this  district  resides  in 
England  these  eleven  years  past. 

of  Cork.  He  is  at  present  in  England,  wher 
to  reside  permanently.  There  is  no  other  pr 

The  Earl  of  Shannon,  who  is  the 

principal  proprietor,  is  nil  absentee  in  Eng- 
lnml,  for  the  greater  par:  of  tkc  vear.  When 
in  Ireland,  lie  resides  at  Castle  Martyr. 
Tile  Karl  of  llnndon  is  generally  at  home. 

ion,  however,  reside  on  their  estates, 

John  Smith  Barry,  Esq.,  until  l'atelv,  was 
a constant  resident  at  Foaty,  near  tile  Cove 
e I should  not  be  surprised  that  he  intended 
oprietor  to  any  extent  in  the  district  cxcent 

Farms  of  from  15  acres  up  to  100, 
are  held  in  this  district ; the  larger 
oaes,  generally,  held  immediate/'t 
under  the  head  landlord,  andseve- 
"?>>  o»cs  also;  but  I think 
most  of  the  smaller  ones  are  held 

“nder  middle-men. 

From  15  to  100  acres;  I think 
generally  held  from  the  head  land- 
lord, but  a number  also  held  under 
middle-men. 

From  1 acre  to  50 ; the  farms  are 
very  small,  with  a few  exceptions ; 
some  are  held  from  the  head  land- 
lord, and  some  from  middle-men. 

French,  of  Cnskinny,  net 
bonrhood  of  Mucroom,  are 

From  15  to  25  1 Mr.  Stand,  who  has 
statute  acres.  The  te-  1 l-Hely  come  into 

nnnts  in  this  district  l'0“esf°u  f the 
almost  all  derive  im- 

mediately  from  the  Rf cnt  l’1*™  of  r‘’- 
licad  landlord.  | fave  "ot 

at  ICillbriton,  near  Kinsale.  Mr.  Savage 
ir  Cove,  and  Mr.  Herrick,  from  the  nei ''li- 
the only  other  proprietors  I know  of.  ° 

I cannot  answer  this  question. 

I cannot  form  any  idea. 

159,  as  stated  in  No.  1,  Appendix 
D. ; they  are  paid  in  money,  at  Id. 

tithes,  in  consideration  of  the 
labour  on  the  public  roads ; m 
he  generally  gave  8 it.  a day,  vi 

The  principal  road  contractor  in 
this  district,  for  a groat  many  years, 
was  a tithe  farmer,  who  was  often 
allowed,  1 have  been  told  by  the 
farmers  and  labourers  of  the  parish, 
to  charge  an  exorbitant  price  for 
ir  being  allowed  to  pay  the  tithe  by 
o others  were  employed  by  him,  and 
ithout  diet. 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (F.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


MUNSTER— County  Cork— Barony  Carberry  East  (East  Division). 


Kilmalooda  . . Pop.  3,317. 

Union  of  Kilnagross. 
Pop.  2,564. 

Rathclaran  . . Pop.  2,775. 

Rathclaran  . . Pop.  2,775. 

Thomas  Walker,  Esq. 

Rev.  Wm.  Sullivan. 

Jonas  Morris  Sealy,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  Waggett. 

6,979  statute  acres. 

In  the  parish  of  Kilnagross  3,007 
acres,  statute  measure,  and  in  the 
prebend  of  Temple  Bryan,  819 
acres,  statute  measure. 

The  number  of  acres  is  about  5,728, 
including  roads,  which  are  usually 
surveyed  with  the  adjacent  farms, 
and,  when  forming  boundaries,  are 
surveyed  half  to  each  farm  adjoin- 
ing. I consider  the  high  and  bye-  . 
roads  (which  are  very  numerous)  eq 
728  acres ; the  acre  is  the  English  stf 

About  5,800  statute  acres. 

nal,  with  strand  surveyed,  to  the 
Ltutc  acre. 

126  acres  waste,  as  returned  by  the 
Tithe  Commissioners;  no  wood- 
land; about  30  acres  of  bog,  nearly 
worn  out. ; with  little  exception,  the 
rest  of  the  parish  is  arable,  but  of 
very  various  degrees  of  value. 

No  common  or  woodland  ; and 
about  100  acres  waste  and  bog; 
very  little  pasture,  the  remainder 
arable. 

tween  arable  and  pasture,  as  the  c 
fromlocalsituation,  are  capable  of 
lage  ; there  is  little  absolute  waste 
turbary,  but  perhaps  150  acres  ot 

No  common  in  the  proper  sense ; 1 
the  woods  upon  gentlemen’s  de- 
mesnes may  be  about  30  acres  ; in  1 
this  parish  I cannot  distinguish  be-  1 
iccupying  tenants  till  every  part  ol  the 
being  ploughed;  I think  nearly  one-t 

•,  but  numerous  acres  of  a very  barren 
cut  out  bog. 

80  acres  of  woodland ; about  150 
acres  waste ; very  little  pasture  land; 
little  or  no  bog. 

sir  farms  in  short  succession,  which 
lalf  of  this  parish  is  constantly  in  til- 
i description ; we  have  no  profitable 

From  10s.  to  12s. ; no  pasture  land, 
but  that  possessed  by  a few  gentle- 

About  18s.  per  acre  for  arable,  and 
25s.  for  pasture. 

I consider  the  general  rental  of 
the  parish  rather  under  10s.  the 
acre;  of  very  high  rack  rent  for 
these  times. 

About  14s.  or  15s.  per  acre;  little 
or  no  pasture  lands  in  the  parish, 
except  gentlemen’s  demesnes. 

No. 

No,  except  as  stated  in  the  last 
answer. 

The  con  acre  system  does  not  pre- 
vail  much,  except  as  above  explained 
a labourer,  providing  some  unmanui 
stances  potato  land  is  let  out  by  the  a 

; that  is,  each  farmer  who  employs 
red  land  for  potatoes ; in  some  in- 

— 

The  highest  for  a manured  acre  of 
land  is  £3,  and  the  lowest  £1  10s. 

Unmanured  land  generally  at 
£1 10s.  the  acre ; manured  from  £4 
to  £7  ; in  both  cases  ploughed  by 
land  owner. 

To  a very  small  extent. 

Generally  so,  and  well  worth  the 
rent  put  on  them  by  the  farmers. 

As  the  general  rent  of  potato  land 
is  paid  by  labour,  I consider  it  a re- 
munerating crop  under  the  circum- 
stances ; it  forms  the  chief  resource 
of  the  poor  labourer  for  food : I 
know  of  no  other  considerations 
than  those  1 have  stated. 

The  contrary  is  the  practice,  as  the 
farmers  divide  their  land  among 
their  sons ; or  rather  give,  on  then- 
marriage,  a certain  portion  oi  the 
land. 

This  system  has  not  prevailed  in 
this  parish ; sometimes  a small  farm 
is  given  to  one  member  out  of  many 
in  one  family  on  the  death  of  a 
tenant,  or  expiration  of  a lease. 

Does  not  prevail  in  the  parish. 

About  six  Protestant  families. 

About  three  years  since  we  had 
about  30  emigrants  in  one  year; 
perhaps  about  20  each  of  the  last 
years : they  are  about  half  farmers 
and  half  labourers,  and  generally 
the  best  description  of  both. 

and  labourers  have  emigrated,  bat 
the  number  I cannot  possibly  tell. 

They  have  mostly  gone  to  Canada. 

To  Canada. 

Chiefly  to  the  British  American 
settlements,  U pper  Canada.and  N ew 
Brunswick;  a few  to  the  United  States. 

America. 

No  assistance. 

Sold  what  interest  they  had  in 
their  farms. 

A few  have  received  small  remit- 
tances from  members  of  their  lanii- 

ragement  to  join  them ; no  assist- 
ance from  any  public  fund. 

They  have  not  received  any  assist- 
ance from  Government  1 under- 

Only  two  resident  landed  proprie- 
tors ; the  non-residents  mostly  live 
in  Ireland. 

They  are  absentee ; but  reside  in 
Ireland,  except  Lord  Shannon,  who 
occasionally  resides  in  England. 

The  only  landed  proprietor  resident 
constantly  in  England,  is  landlord  of 
about  700  acres : the  only  proprietor 
on  a large  scale  in  the  parish  is  the 
respondent  (about  SOU  acres).  The 
remaining  landlords  live  chiefly  in 
this  county,  or  the  city  of  Cork ; 

I think  that  the  principal  landed 

proprietors  are  absentees, but .Mg 
in  other  r rts  f It  1 >' 
exception  of  Mr.  Slawell,  who  re- 
sides in  England. 

two  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

From  20  to  50  acres:  the  farms 
are  mostly  held  under  the  head 
landlord. 

From  00  to  20  statute  acres : all 
held  under  the  head  landlord,  with 
very  few  exceptions. 

About  35  acres ; near  the  coast  of  the 
sea  they  are  sometimes  much  less  ; 
farther  inland  they  are  considerably 
larger  in  a few  instances,  but  I con- 
sider that  number  about  the  ave- 

Between  30  and  40  acres ; 1 
they  arc  in  general  held  by  the  te- 
nant from  the  head  landlord. 

Don’t  know ; but  very  little  road- 
work in  the  parish. 

* N.B.  In  a subsequent  commu 
consider  about  2,700,  and  ontysev 
to  be  labourers  and  their  families, 

Not  more  than  10,  who  were  paid 
in  money. 

nication  Mr. Scaly  begged  to  have  this 
en  or  eight  gentlemen’s  houses;  of  thi 
and  other  poor.” 

I believe  within  a year  to  this  date 
about  £100  has  been  laid  out  in 
roads,  at  8 A.  a day  generally,  of 
course  about  3,000  days’  labour ; but 
I believe  not  more  than  25  men  have 
, been  employed  in  any  one  day ; I 
believe  they  have  all  been  paid  cash.* 
i answer  corrected  by  the  following: 

: peasantry  forming  the  remainder,  I 

The  whole  population  of  the  pa’kjj* 
consider  three-fifths  or  three  ;0 
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MUNSTER— County  Cork— Barony  East  Carberry  (East  and  West  Division). 


'Ringtone  . . Pop.4,96S. 


Rev.  J.  B.  Webb. 


Temple!  nr 


. Pop.  2,020. 


Rev.  John  R.  Cotter. 


Diinagh  . . Pop.  4,231. 


Rev.  Edmund  Stevelly. 


The  number  of  acres  taken  by  the 
Commissioners  under  the  Tithe 

Composition  Act,  9,000  statute 


Little  or  no  public  common;  no 
woodland ; nearly  0,000  acres  ara- 
ble ; not  much  pasture ; a good  deal 
of  waste,  strand,  and  bog. 


I conceive  the  average  rent  of 
ble  land  to  be  about  18s.  per  ai 
little  or  no  pasture  land. 


If  the  con  acre  system  means  la-  I 

lourers  holding  their  potato  gar-  | 

dens  from  farmers  in  different  paits  of  the  farm,  according  to  the 
wish  of  the  farmer,  it  does  prevail,  but  the  term  is  not  known. 


r About  4,000  ascertained  by  tli 
Tithe  Commissioner. 


No  public  common;  about  150 
acres  of  woodland  ; about  100  acres 
of  waste,  about  10  acres  of  bog,  the 
rest  principally  tillage  ; very  little 
pasture  in  the  parishes  bordering 
the  sea,  as  this  does. 


1 think  the  average  rent  pa 
this  parish  is  about  16s.  per  ai 


If  such,  the  rent  varies  from  £2 
to  £5  per  acre. 


I do  not  conceive  the  crop  a remu- 
nerating one  to  the  labourer;  but, 
owing  to  great  competition , excessive 


From  £4  15 s.  down  to  £2.  Th 
farmers  have  latterly  raised  the  real 
of  their  labourers’  potato  gardens  i] 


If  a labourer  has  employment  for 
| himself  and  all  his  family  who  are 
| able  to  work,  1 have  no  doubt  but  he 

| could  purchase  potatoes  cheapi 

than  by  renting  a potato  garden ; but  this  is  seldom  the  case,  consequently 
those  individuals  who  would  else  be  unemployed  can  earn  something  by 
tilling  their  gardens  ; in  this  point  of  view  I think  it  is  a remunerating  crop. 


Part  of  the  parish  in  the  West  di- 
vision of  East  Carberry, 4, 433a.  2it  ; 
part  of  barony  in  the  East  division 
of  West  Carberry,  8,016a.  ; total 
12,449a.  2n.  statute  acres. 

N.B.  The  population  was  taken  by 
baronies  ; 1 therefore  presume  this 
form  is  what  is  required. 


Fanlobbus  . . Pop.  11,405. 


Rev.  William  Meade. 


32,339  acres,  statute  measure,  ac- 
cording to  the  return  of  the  Com- 
missioners under  the  Tithe  Compo- 


No  public  common ; no  woodland 
to  speak  of,  not  more  than  10  acres, 
including  all  improvements,  and  all 

young  timber ; I estimate  2,250  tilled 

annually  ; 2,250  let  rest,  or  producing  only  natural  grass;  1, 

grazmg  ground ; 4,000  of  reclaimable  bog  and  mountain ; and  the  re- 
mainder, 2,449  rocky  mountain  and  bog,  of  such  a nature,  and  so 
circumstanced,  as  not  to  be  reclaimable,  or  not  worth  the  expense. 


No  common;  about  370  acres  of 
woodland;  about  16,100  of  arable 
and  pasture,  and  about  15,850  of 
waste  and  bog. 


For  arable  land  I should  think 
12s.  6 d. ; and  pasture  land,  such 
as  it  is,  the  same ; none  fit  for  till- 
ing is  let  lie  for  any  time : the  1,500 
acres  above  estimated  are  coarse 

ground,  on  which  farmers  feed  their  

milch  cows  in  summer,  or  cut  a bad  description  oi 


It  does  not,  except  for  labourers’ 
gardens  (pared  and  burned). 


£2  the  highest,  and  £1  the  lowest, 
for  such  called  graff  (or  graffed) 
gardens. 


Np. 


I don’t  conceive  there  has  been  It  has  not  been  practised  in  this 
any  change  in  the  extent  of  farms.  | parish. 


In  each  of  the  years  1831  and 
1832  I think  about  150  have  emi- 
grated ; generally  respectable  young 
wen;  last  season  scarcely  any. 


Almost  invariably  to  America. 


m’t  think  they  have  received 


The  landed  proprietors  are  all  ab- 
vntee  > ‘he  principal  one.  Lord 
Kmgsale, resident  in  England;  as 
are  the  greater  number  either  in 
England  or  abroad. 


I think  we  may  assert  that  50  per- 
sons emigrate  to  America  and  to 
England  each  year ; the  anxiety  to 
endeavour  to  better  their  condition 
by  going  to  America  is  daily  in- 
creasing. Many  who  have  gone 
over  have  written  great  accounts  of 
their  prosperity. 


None,  except  in  some  instances 
their  friends  have  sent  them  ovei 
money  from  America. 


About  two-thirds  of  the  parish  be- 
long to  proprietors,  some  of  whom 
reside  in  England,  and  some  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland.  The  remaining 
'it'd  belongs  to  proprietors  who 
iostly  reside  in  the  parish,  or  ad- 
joining. 


It  is,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  employ- 
nent  to  the  labourer  and  his  family, 

rhich  otherwise  they  would  not  have  ; but  their  gardens  are  often  seriously 
injured  by  the  farmers  allowing  their  cattle  to  trespass  on  them,  and  the 
labourer  is  too  much  in  the  power  of  the  farmer  to  seek  redress : there  is 
no  excessive  rent  paid  or  required ; but  the  farmer,  from  his  poverty,  is 
often  induced  to  offer  such  ground  on  advantageous  terms  for  cash. 


The  system  has  not  prevailed  much 
in  this  parish ; where  it  has,  the  dis- 
possessed tenants  have  become  la- 
bourers; and,  if  there  were  resident 
gentry  in  the  parish  to  give  them 
employment,  I think  their  condition 
would  be  improved  by  the  change. 


To  a very  small  extent. 


None  within  the  last  year;  and  I 
have  known  but  three  instances  with- 
in the  last  three  years  ; in  the  first,  a 
single  man,  a Roman  Catholic,who  had  been  there  before ; and  in  the  second 
year  two  Protestant  families  : whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  they 
are  uniformly  persons  of  the  most  industrious,  sober,  and  peaceable  habits. 


Chiefly  to  British  America. 


The  single  man’s  friends  in  Arne-  I 

rica  paid  his  passage  out ; the  | 

others  received  no  assistance : they  were  win 
sold  off  every  thing  they  had,  and  gave  up 
old  couple,  I suppose  nearly  / 


Abse 


think  about  half-and-half. 


None  in  this  parish ; in  the  ad- 
joining parishes  roads  have  been 
making ; I should  suppose  about  20 
from  this  parish  have  obtained  em- 
ployment.  They  are  paid  in  money. 


There  is  not,  I think,  one  third  of 
the  parish  held  immediately  under 
the  head  landlord,  and  even  farms  so 

held  are  generally  small ; the  rest  is  

very  much  divided  and  subdivided.  T 
arab/e  acres  than  above  it.  T 
mountain  farms,  but  occupic 
nor  intelligence  to  improve  oi 


Of  23  landed  ] 
reside  in  the  pari: 
county,  three  in 


three,  held  under  the  head  landlord. 


i under  30 
'o  or  three  instances  of  large 
of  neither  sufficient  capital 
to  advantage. 


In  answer  to  this  query  I am  com- 
pelled to  say  that  my  experience 
and  observation  impress  me  with  the 
idea  that  contracts  are  often  taken 
of  emolument  by  the 


The  roads  have  been  repaired  by 
the  labourers  of  contractors,  who  pay 
them  partly  in  wages,  party  in  diet. 


o ,v,v  „„„„  , . s“s, the  labourer  derives  little  or  no  advantage  from  them : the  least  possible  expenditure  : 
ii  : 4 connected  with,  or  dependent  on  the  contractor : this  I believe  to  be  very  much  the  c 


, . s,  and  those  employed 

as  mis  is  • and  7 nm  - . - * , . . , - ; • *•—  -o  he  very  much  the  case  in  remote  or  out-of-the-way  parishes, 

observations  mw  r > ,°Plmon  that  an)  advantage  derived  by  the  labourer  from  such  a source  here  is  not  worth  mentioning : the  same 
may  oe  applied  to  presentments;  but  in  a less  degree. 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  ,(F.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 
MUNSTER — County  Cork— Barony  Carberry  East  (West  Division). 


Fanlobbus  . . Pop.  11,405. 

Fanlobbus  . . Pop.  11,405. 

Iiilmurry  and  Kilbarov.  It 
Pop. . 

xilmacabea  and  Kilfaughnabeo- 
Pop.  8,261. 

W.  L.  Skuldham,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Daniel  Conner,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Sir  Augustus  Warren,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Joseph  Sheahan,  p.  p. 

There  are,  according  to  the  Tithe 
Composition  hook,  33,156  statute 
acres;  the  enumerators’  division 
could  not  be  followed,  as  it  included 
parts  of  two  other  parishes. 

Do  not  know  ; the  treasurer  of  the 
county  who  has  the  returns  made 
bv  the  valuators,  when  forming  a 
county  book,  can  most  accurately 
tell. 

Kilmacabea  11,529a.  0k.  20p. - 
Kilfaughnabeg  2,955.i.  3n.;  -jj 
statute  measure. 

There  is  not  any  public  common  : 
woodlands  371;  convertible  arable 
and  pasture  16,030;  mountain  and 

bog  (great part reclaimable)  16,700 ; 

total  33,156  statute  acres. 

— 

See  Answer  to  Query  No.  23. 

There  is  no  public  common,  except 
a small  place  called  Millecnam- 

mirish,  or  the  - Fighting  Ground,”  which,  being  on  the  boundary  between  iulmacaOea  and  the  parish  of 
Castlehaven,  is  doubtful  as  to  parochial  jurisdiction ; it  contains  about  39  acres,  is  divided  into  nine  allot- 
ments, has  nine  habitations,  and  about  50  inhabitants.  The  woodland  in  Kilmacabea  is  under  100  statute 
acres  - there  are  over  1,400  acres  of  bog, in  the  parish  of  Kilmaeahea  ; and  ot  the  residue  one  half  may  ho 
said  to  be  rock  and  waste;  the  portion  capable  of  cultivation  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  arable,  and  one 
part  tillage.  This  answer  refers  as  accurat  ely  as  can  be  ascertained  to  the  union. 

Farms  are  usually  let  by  what  is 
called  lump  rent,  except  about  the 
town,  where  it  is  let  from  15s.  to 
£1  10s.  per  acre. 

See  Answer  to  Query  No.  2,  Ap- 
pendix D. 

The  average  rent  for  arable  and 
pasture  land,  excluding  bog,  rock 
and  waste,  so  far  as  I cau  estimate 
it,  is  about  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

No. 

No. 

It  does  not 

It  is  almost  the  only  resource  of 
the  labourers. 

From  £5  to  £8,  when  manured  by 
the  landlord;  from  £1  10s.  to  £3., 
when  manured  by  the  tenant. 

rent  is  from  £3  to  £4  per  acre ; 
himself,  from  £1  to  £2;  even  i 
been  paid  for  good  laud,  and  in 

When  ploughed,  sanded,  and  the 
manure  drawn  for  the  labourer,  the 
in  cases  where  the  labourer  manures 
n the  latter  case,  £4  per  acre  have 
the  former  £6. 

I suppose  generally  it  is  remune- 
rative, as  1 have  seldom  known  a 
crop  unredeemed. 

crop,  i,r  of  very  low  prices,  the  it 
nure,  in  ail  cases,  induces  the  hi; 

- ! 
by  his  own  labour ; excessive  re 
consideration  of  payment  bein; 
labour.  It  happens  frequently 
int  assumed  exceeds  the  value  of  the  1 
vhest  rent  to  be  given  on  the  maritime 

It  is  the  only  mode  by  which  the 
labourer  can  raise  food  for  himself, 
nts  are  very  frequently  given  on  the 
f taken,  either  partially  or  wholly,  in 
- that  cither  in  cases  of  a deficient 
whole  produce ; contiguity  to  sea  ma- 

In  very  few  instances ; in  the 
principal  case  I remember,  the  out- 
going tenants  were  sent  to  America, 
at  the  expense  of  the  landlord. 

The  system  has  not  taken  place  in 
this  parish ; in  one  instance  the  land- 
lord very  humanely  sent  the  under- 
tenant to  America,  the  middle-man's 
lease  having  expired. 

This  system  has  not  yet  taken 
place  here  to  any  extent,  but  many 
broken  farmers  have  gone  into 
Cork. 

' flocked  into  the  neighbouring 
dition  of  the  labourers  dependin 

1 his  injudicious  and  inhuman  prac- 
tice fortunately  does  not  prevail,  in 
this  union,  to  any  great  extent;  in 
the  few  cases  where  it  has  occurred, 
the  evicted  tenants  have  either 
towns,  or  assumed  the  destitute  con- 
g wholly  on  the  con  acre  system. 

As  far  as  I can  ascertain,  about  10 
families  have  left  this  parish  during 
each  of  the  last  three  years,  generally 
of  the  class  we  would  gladly  keep, 
able  industrious  families,  with  some 

A good  many  emigrants  left  in  the 
season  of  1S32,  but  very  few  in 
1833,  not  having  received  favour-  1 
able  accounts  from  their  friends 
who  went  the  preceding  year. 

1 Scarcely  any  have  gone.  About  a score  families  have  emi- 

1 grated  daring  the  last  three  years;  they 
were  generally  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  industrious, and  the  most  comfortable  per 
sons  in  the  union,  chiefl  y Protestants. who  having  been  accustomed  to  comforts,  which  ia 
those  depressed  times  ihey  could  no  longer  hope  to  enjoy,  wore  determined,  before 
their  whole  substance  was  exhausted,  to  seek  in  a foreign  country  for  that  inde- 
pendence which  they  could  no  longer  expect  to  attain  at  home. 

— 

To  the  United  States. 

America. 

Chiefly,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Bri- 
tish America,  as  the  cheapest  means 
of  reaching  the  United  States. 

where  the  landlord^paid  the  passage 
and  sea  store  for  four  families. 

No  assistance. 

None  but  their  own  resources. 

Two  out  of  the  three  principal  pro- 
prietors reside ; the  third  has  his  son 
residing  as  agent. 

About  half  are  resident,  and  half 
absentee  ; and  most  of  the  absentees 
reside  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

I am  the  only  resident  landed  pro- 
prietor; most  of  the  other  landlords 
reside  in  Ireland. 

J ones,  curate  of  the  parish,  is  a reside 
county,  two  are  resident  in  other  c 
abroad.  In  eight  of  those  cases  la 
intermediate  landlords,  seven  of  wb 

The  property  in  this  union  is  di- 
vided among  28  proprietors  in  fee, 
of  whom  only  one,  viz.,  the  Rev- Mi- 
nt; 24  are  resident  in  other  parts  ot  this 
ounties  of  Ireland,  and  one  resident 
rge  interests  are  held  in  perpetuity  by 
om  are  resident  within  the  union. 

There  are  about  560  farmers,  and 
33,156  acres  of  land,  in  this  parish ; 
a considerable  portion  of  the  ground 
is  held  directly. 

The  size  of  the  farms  varies  from 
200  acres  to  3 or  4 acres,  and  they 
are  generally  held  under  a middle- 

They  arc  held  every  way,  and  are 
from  40  to  100  acres,  English. 

The  size  varies  from  5 to  40  acres, 
hut  the  average  may  he  about  w » 
they  are,  in  very  few  instances, 
held  under  the  proprietor  in  lee, 
there  being,  in  many  cases,  sevc 
intermediate  persons  between  m 
aud  the  occupier. 

Very  few  find  regular  employment 
on  the  roads  here;  the  contract 
system  is  very  vicious ; the  farmers 
often  take  contracts,  and  employ  all 
their  farm  labourers  and  carts  for  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  account- 
ing sessions. 

There  is  no  means  of  ascertaining 

PS1I1S 

None  have  been  employed.  If  f lic 
money  that  is  paid  by  these  parishes 
towards  the  grand  jury  cess  was 
expended  on  them,  there  would  be 

i 20threu^ 

' , 1 r the  contractors  for  keeping 

I the  roads  in  repair;  they  are  gene- 

iialssss 

imfy'sc  Ihut  tlie'ohsei-vulinn  will  apply^Uli  double  force  to  the  other  l>"r[,;,f£ 
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Kilmeen  . • E°P-  3,980. 

Kinneigh  . . Pop.  . 

Ross  . . Pop.  8,714. 

Rosearberry  and  Kilcranmore. 
Pop.  9,600. 

Rev.  E.  H-  Kenney. 

Rev.  Thomas  Walker. 

Thomas  Hungerford,  Esq.  J.  p 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Moloney , p.  p. 

8 343  statute  acres;  I have  been 
obliged  to  take  the  number  from  the 
'Tithe-Composition  Book . the  enu- 
merators, a copy  of  whose  parochial 
return  1 have  procured,  made  no 
return  of  the  acreage. 

13,500  statute  acres. 

The  parish  of  Ross  contains  about 
12,188  acres,  statute  measure. 

About  12,960  statute  acres,  of 
which  about  8,640  are  arable ; 3,240 
pasture  ; 720  bog ; and  360  waste : 
but  this  is  only  opinion,  and  regards 
the  territory  of  which  I am  the 
clergyman. 

There  is  no  public  common  land ; 
there  arc,  according  to  the  Tithe- 
Composition  Book,  SO  acres  of 

woodland ; 5,324  arable ; 1,408  pas- 
ture ; 73  waste ; 864  bog ; and  589 
rough  and  furze,  used  as  pasture. 

No  public  common;  150  acres 
woodland;  10,050  arable;  1,300 
acres  pasture ; 1,000  acres  waste ; 

1 ,000  bog  (statute  acres), 
this  commonage  was  rock,  situated 
land  does  not  exceed  60  acres : nui 
or  coarse  land,  3,405 ; waste,  oi 
12,188  acres. 

There  are  about  Jive  acres  of  com- 
monage, but  these  few  acres  have 
been  built  on  and  occupied  by  about 
30  poor  families  for  many  years; 
close  to  the  town  of  Ross ; the  wood- 
nber  of  arable  acres  6,375  ; pasture, 
■ mountain  and  bog,  2,408 : total, 

There  is  no  public  common ; two  or 
three,  or  perhaps  four  statute  acres 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
of  Rosearberry,  were  considered  a 
common,  but  they  are  now  pos- 
sessed and  improved  by  private  in- 
dividuals, and  considered  their 
rightful  property. 

The  usual  rent  ol  arable,  by  itself  , 

Average  rent  of  arable  and  pas- 
ture the  same ; say  about  12s.  6 d. 

As  a diftereuce  of  opinion  may 
exist  on  this  query,  I think  it  right  lo  stale 

thnt !i'|'e!;|f,f';!,nJI‘y),A,.,ls'^‘,s 

From  15s.  to  £1  of  the  former,  and. 
from  5s.  to  10s.  of  the  latter. 

It  (iocs  not. 

No. 

Almost  all  labourers  rent  as  much 
ground  as  will  give  food  to  their 
families  for  one  year. 

I believe  not;  the  term  is  quite- 
unknown  here : land  is  taken  by  la- 
bourers, for  one  potato  crop,  at  from 
£2  to  £4  the  statute  acre,  which  the 
taker  must  manure  and  cultivate, 
except  that  the  letter  will  plough  it, 
and  convey  the  manure  on  it ; and 
I have  heard  that,  in  mountain, 
district  beyond  the  precincts  of  this 
parish,  land  is  sometimes  let  for  a 
potato  crop  without  any  rent  or 
consideration,  save  only  that  it 
should  be  manured,  the  landlord 
finding  his  remuneration  in  the 
subsequent  corn  crop. 

None. 

criterion  for  the  parish  in  general ; tl 

From  £2  10s.  to£l  ; an  exception 
is,  that  high  rents,  varying  from  £3 
to  £6,  are  paid  for  acres'  near  the 
town  of  Ross,  but  this  is  not  a fair 
le  farmer  generally  ploughs  the  land. 

The  con  acre  crop  is  a remunera- 
tive one ; high  rents  are  only  given 
near  the  town  of  Ross,  being  con- 
venient to  the  inhabitants. 

There  have  been  but  two  instances 
in  this  parish,  when,  on  the  expi- 
ration of  old  leases,  a number  of  oc- 
cupiers were  removed,  and  the  farms 
let  toiwo  individuals : some  of  the  old 
occupiers becamelabourersto  the  far- 
mers ; others  removed  to  new  farms. 

It  does  not  prevail  in  this  parish. 

rica  ; in  others  became  labourers  to  1 
parish : I recollect  no  case  of  distri 
some  instances  the  subdivision  of  * 
sons  and  sons-in-law  was  to  that  i 
a family'  without  paying  any  rent. 

I know  but  very  few  instances ; in 
some  cases  the  tenants  went  ioAme-  ; 
he  occupier,  or  took  farms  in  another 
■ss  arising  from  this  proceeding ; in 
arms  by  the  original  tenant  to  his 
jxtent  as  scarcely  provided  food  for 

Many  opportunities  of  doing  sp 

resort^d^himree  or  four ’instances’  'amij 
not  less  Ilian  20  small  farmers  were  dispos- 
sessed of  their  holdings  : some  of  them  got 

condition  greatly  deteriorated. 

About  six  or  seven  young  men, 
labourers,  have  gone  within  the 
last  three  years. 

Four  or  five  families ; three  of 
them  very  respectable. 

From  100  to  200  in  the  y'earslS31  I 
and  1832;  not  so  many  in  the  year  j 
1833. 

I cannot  say ; perhaps  20,  with  in- 
tention not  to  return:  they  were 
chiefly  healthy  young  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  labouring  classes,  and 
some  of  them  tradesmen. 

To  British  America. 

Canada. 

To  the  United  States  or  to  the 
Canadas. 

To  England  and  America ; most 
of  them  to  the  latter. 

They  got  no  assistance  from  any 
pubhc  fund. 

No. 

The  landlord,  when  dispossessing  a 
tenant,  usually  forgives  him  his  ar- 

I have  not  heard  they  received  anyr 
save  that  the  friends  of  some  of  them 
sent  them  money  from  America  to 
enable  them  to  go  there : nothing 
was  given  them  by  their  landlords 
or  the  Government  for  the  purpose. 

rears  of  rent,  and  allows  him  to  dispose  of  his  stock  and  furniture  and  potato  crop  ; with  these  the  emigrant  pay  s 
for  his  passage,  and  that  of  his  family : a labourer  generally  disposes  of  his  stock  and  furniture,  and  gets  encou- 
ragement from  his  friends  who  had  previously'  emigrated,  to  join  them ; they  also  sometimes  send  him  pecuniary 
assistance : the  gentry  of  the  parish  also  give  assistance  occasionally,  but  seldom  required. 

The  lands  of  the  parish  belong  to 
28  proprietors,  two  of  whom  reside 
in  the  parish,  and  all  the  rest,  with 
the  exception  of  one  officer  in  the 
army,  and  a Bristol  merchant,  re- 
side within  a lew  miles. 

The  principal  proprietors  are  ab- 
sentees ; some  residing  in  England, 
some  in  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Cork. 

In  general  resident,  and,  where 
not  resident  in  the  parish,  they, 
with  I think  but  one  exception,  live 
in  Ireland. 

sionally  in 'other  parts  of  Irela 
the  exception  of  Lord  Audley, 
who  live  in  Engli  1 j i 

The  landed  proprietors  of  the  pa- 
rish do  not  live  in  it,  two  only  ex- 
cepted, and  those  having  but  very 
small  estates:  the  others  live  occa- 
.nd,  and  sometimes  in  England,  with 
and  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ilore, 

tiy- 

From  20  to  100  acres;  there  are 
some  under  20,  and  a few  over  100 ; 
all,  with  a few  exceptions,  held  in 
occupation  from  the  head  landlords. 

Very  variable  in  extent;  seldom 
very  large : in  this  parish  generally 
held  under  the  head  landlord. 

From  20  to  40  acres ; held  gene- 
rally from  the  head  landlord:  in 
making  this  answer,  I look  on  the 
immediate  tenant  to  the  Bishop’s 
lands  as  a head  landlord. 

Bishop  of  the  see,  and  oth 
few,  and  greatly  to  the  adva 
diately  under  the  head  landl 

I think  20  acres  would  be  the  aver- 
age ; there  are  some  few  over  60,  but 
a great  many  under  20 : they  are 
held,  for  the  most  part,  under  mid- 
dle-men, who  derive  under  the  Lord 
er  dignitaries  of  the  Church;  some 
ntage  of  the  tenants,  are  held  imme- 
ord. 

There  lias  been  no  employment  on 
the  public  roads  in  this  parish  for 
years  but  by  myself,  being  con- 
tractor for  most  of  them ; I employ 
an  overseer,  from  S to  10  labourers, 
and  a horse  and  cart,  throughout 
theyear:  their  wages  are  paid  by 
me  every  Friday. 

I do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
stated  employment  of  this  kind; 
there  are  men  occasionally  at  work 
on  the  road  at  the  usual  rate  of 

Very'  few;  more  usually  paid  in 
value  than  in  money. 

"of 

I cannot  say  exactly ; I think  they 
did  not  average  20  every'  working- 
day  : some  few  of  them  were  paid  in 
money,  about  bd.  a-day,  for  the 
amount  of  wages  depended,  in  some 
cases,  upon  the  quantity  of  stones 
they  could  break;  but  most  of  them, 
being  the  servants,  labourers,  orsous 
small  farmers,  paid  rent  iu  that  way. 
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Roscarbery  . . Pop.  8,714. 

Abbey  Strowrey  . Pop.  5,573. 

Aughadown  . . Pop.  5,419. 

Aughadown  . . Pop.  5,419. 

Rev.  William  Jennings.  i 

.lev.  Richard  Boyle  Townsend. 

Rev.  Thomas  D.  Moore. 

Beecher  Fleming , Esq.  j.  r. 

About  1,300 : this  number  is  not 
accurate,  because  three  ploughlands 
in  the  parish  are  not  in  the  barony. 
This  question  will  be  fully  and 
satisfactorily  answered  by  others, 

to  whom  similar  queries  have  been 

6ent. 

I believe  the  Returns  of  the  Popu- 
lation enumerators  gave  0,090  acres, 
statute  measure.  The  best  way  to 
be  accurate  is  to  have  recourse  to 
the  returns  themselves : these  I 
have  not. 

I do  not  know  the  number  accord- 
ing to  the  Population  Returns  ; t hat 
according  to  the  Tithe  Composition 
Commissioners  is  7,005 J. 

I have  failed  in  my  application  to 
the  enumerator  to  ascertain  this: 
I know  not  from  what  cause. 

I know  of  no  common  nor  wood- 
land in  this  parish.  As  to  the 
other  descriptions  I could  not 
hazard  a conjecture,  but  I know 
there  is  a great  deal  of  bog  ami 
waste : if  J saidathird  of  the  whole 
parish,  I should  think  it  not  very 
excessive,  if  at  all. 

Not  any  public  common ; very 
little  woodland : I cannot  describe 
the  number  of  arable,  pasture 
waste,  and  bog,  in  the  parish. 

About  16s. 

This  1 cannot  tell,  of  these  descrip- 
tions specially ; but,  from  what  has 
come  to  my  knowledge,  I should 
think  the  average  rent  of  the  whole 
parish  about  £1  an  acre,  good  and 
bad:  the  rent  of  the  pasture  and  oral 
bourhood  of  the  town  of  Skibbereen  i 

lie  lands  in  the  immediate  ncigli- 
s from  £2  10s.  to  £3  the  acre. 

About  15$.  the  acre. 

For  potato  culture  it  does. 

If  by  this  is  meant  acres  and  hall- 
acres,  for  potato  gardens,  it  does. 

From  £5  to  £1.  Proximity  to 
towns  creates  the  fonner  sum. 

From  £2  10s.  to  £3  or  £3  10*.; 
or,  if  manured,  from  £5  to  £6. — 
N.B.  Perhaps  1 shoidd  have  said 
from  £2  to  £3  or  £3  10s. 

£1  10$.  and  £2. 

It  is,  as  employing  the  younger 
branches  of  the  family:  labour  is 
more  cheerfully  given  than  money 
paid. 

It  is  in  general  a remunerating 

It  is. 

— 

rents  from  any  other  consideration  than  actual  value,  or  the  value  which  custom  has  fixed : rent  may 
at  one  time  in  the  war  have  been  high  from  competition,  though  even  then  not  above  the  actual  value, 
as  all  produce  bore  a high  price;  but  1 know  now  of  no  want  of  land  for  any  person  able  to  plant  a 
potato  garden.  When  able  to  plant  and  have  one,  a poor  man  thinks  his  fortune  made : it  is  a certificate 
of  prosperity,  to  say  a man  has  a potato  garden. 

In  a very  slight  degree, but  m one 
or  two  instances. 

I have  heard  of  no  instances  of  the 

None  to  my  knowledge. 

Cannot  tell  the  number  : those 
who  have  gone  have  been  the  most 
respectable. 

I am  not  acquainted  with  any. 

Not  many. 

America. 

— 

I suppose  to  North  America. 

Not  any. 

Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Some  absentee;  some  resident; 
but  all,  except  one  as  I know  (Lord 
Audley),  reside  in  Ireland. 

All  absentee,  with  one  exception. 
One  is  in  the  army ; his  place  of  resi- 
dence is  therefore  uncertain  : one 
lives  in  England ; the  rest  iu  Ire- 

Some  of  the  landed  proprietors  are 
resident;  others  reside  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland. 

A few  residing  in  Ireland. 

From  20  to  30  acres : held  by  the 
occupants  from  the  head  landlords 
generally. 

I should  think,  at  a guess,  from 
14  to  60  acres : in  some  instances 
held  under  the  head  landlord,  but  I 
believe  the  instances  are  not  many. 

Ko. 

The  roads  are  kept  in  repair  by 
contract,  at  about  4 <1.  the  perch. 

I cannot  possibly  tell  the  number  : 
some  paid  before  and  some  after 
presentment  money  was  paid  by 
the  county. 

I cannot  say,  but,  if  1 may  judge 
from  the  parts  in  my  own  neigh- 
bourhood, very  few : they  are  paid 
by  the  overseers,  I believe,  as  their 
wages  are  earned.  Formerly,  in 
some  instances,  I have  known  labour- 
ers not  paid  till  the  overseer  or  con- 
tractor received  his  money  at  the 
assizes. 
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The  phrase  is  perfectly  new  to  me, 
nor  can  I meet  with  any  one  who 
understands  it. 


tern  doesnotpre-  space  of  live  years  are 
Vail.  not  under  both  spe- 

cies ofliusbaudry. 


The  system  in  these  parishes  is  

this : — the  labourer  gets  as  much 
ground  from  his  employer  as  he  may 
nave  manure  for,  the  worst  descrip- 
tion at  the  rate  of  £1  per  acre, 

— and  the  best  at  £1  10s.  per  acre  ; 

graff  ground,  for  burning,  £1  per  

acre ; ground  without  grafting  at  all,  

g stuff'  is  turned  out,  which,  when  dry,  they  bum,  and  spread  the  ashes  as  manure ; this  is  also 
The  employers  are  not  bound  to  give  the  two  last  descriptions  of  ground  only  when  it  is  their 
> and  some  ol  them  have  it  not  to  give  at  all.  The  labourer  is  also  to  get  ground  for  a clogget 
f->  al,d  grass  for  his  sheep,  if  he  should  have  any,  for  Is.  per  quarter;  for  all  or  any  of  these  pri- 
to  pay  in  labour. 


The  landlords  have  made  few  The  only  instance  I have  known 
changes  amongst  their  tenantry  in  is  in  the  case  of  the  farm  1 myself 
these  parishes.  hold,  which  was  in  the  occupation 

of  four  tenants  when  I took  it ; they 

held  it  with  other  ground,  which  they  still  continue  to  occupy. 

of  bis  childrcnl''i™iblI.fwUh!'iit  thc^ilsisYt  i 

. more  productive.  Some  of  the  dispbssesset 

The  number  of  emigrants  for  the  Perhaps  about  10  each  year,  but  I 
last  three  years  has  been  greater  cannot  ascertain  exactly, 
than  hitherto ; it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  exact  number. 


I know  but  of  three  or  four  in- 
stances in  these  parishes ; the  dis-  1 
possessed  tenants  have  procured 
spots  of  ground  for  themselves  else- 


Only  two  or  three  landed  proprie- 
tors connected  with  these  parishes  have 
shown  dispositions  to  practise  the  system 
of  throwing  small  farms  into  large  ones. 
There  is  not  much  capital  among  the  farm- 
ers of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  I am 
he  landlord.  The  small  farmer,  bv  the  aid 


Only  two  farmers  within  the  last  Upon  an  average  I believe  we 
three  years  have  emigrated  from  had  15  emigrant!  from  these  pa- 
these  parishes,  and  about  five  or  six  rishes  during  each  of  the  last 
servant  boys  each  year  of  the  last  three  years ; they  were  from  among 

three  years. the  most  comfortable  description  of 

labourers ; yet  some  of  the  farmers  too  have  been  emigrating. 


am  not  aware  of  their  having  They  rc 
reived  any,  and  I believe  they  re- 


Nor  have  they  received  any  assist- 
ance for  the  purposes  of  emigration ; 
they  were  enabled  to  raise  the  ne- 
cessary funds  by  pawning  and  sell- 
ing all  the  little  effects  they  pos- 


Proprietors  reside  in  The  landed  proprietors  are  all  ah-  They  are  absentee;  but  they  all,  The  landed  proprietors  of  these  pa- 
ne o ’ W1”1  t le  exceptiou  of  sentees,  but,  1 believe,  resident  in  in  my  opinion,  reside  in  Ireland,  rishes,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
1 two'  some  other  part  of  Ireland.  except  one  or  two  who  are  occa-  are  absentees;  yet  theymay  be  said 

sionally  out  of  it.  to  reside  occasionally  in  other  parts 


rally!  are  small,  and  gene-  It  is  impossible  to  give  a general  From  5 to  40  or  60  acres,  varying  40  statute  acres  are  the  general  ex- 
} ueid  irom  the  head  landlord.  answer  to  this  question,  the  extent  accordingto  the  extent  of  mountain,  tent  of  the  farms  held  in  my  dis- 

— I, i — — T varies  so  considerably.  It  is  gene-  rough  ground,  or  bog,  attached  to  trict : the  tenants  in  occupation  ge- 

y much  larger  m mountain  farms  than  in  the  fiat  and  better-culti-  each;  partly  held  by  the  tenants  in  nerally  hold  from  the  lieadland- 
tecl  country.  I know  a mountain  farm,  held  by  one  man,  of  382  acres ; occupation  under  the  head  land-  lord ; there  are,  of  course,  many  ex~ 
i another,  one  of  the  best  in  the  parish,  of  63  acres,  which  probably  is  lord,  and  partly  by  undertenants.  ceptions  to  the  rule, 
set  at  a higher  rent.  Perhaps  half  of  them  are  held  by  the  tenants  " 


occupation  from  the  head  landlord. 

When  employed  the  labourer  is  1 
paid  m money. 


None  were  employed  except  by  There  were  no  public  roads  making  The  Rev.  15.  H.  Kenny,  rector  of 
persons  having  contracts  for  roads,  jn  these  parishes  for  some  years  Kilmeen,  is  contractor  for  the  repairs  of 
and  the  few  so  employed  (perhaps  back,  save  about  a mile  of  a i-oad  every  road  in  the  parish.  He  will,  I feel 
not  10)  were  paid.n  the  nSual  mode,  within  the  last  year.  The  farmer 

being  the  regular  labourers  oi  the  who  had  the  presentment  employed  of  the  roads  in  Castle  Ven try  are  bridle 
persons  employing  them. his  own  servants  ’’  i.  -.i  ...in. -----  ■ • 


ms  employing  them. | his  own  servants,  labourers,  and  1 with  the  exception  of  one  short 

orses  ; besides  these,  perhaps  there  may  be  1 2 or  14  extra  labourers  at  ; il^ew!l>eJillclya05elleil'vory  V,lJ® 

</.  per  day,  without  diet.  Those  who  have  contracts  for  repairing  my  di'strict  for  the  la^toce'yMrs™^ 


public  roads  always  employ  the 


and  bogs,  I do  not  pretend,  as  having  r 
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Myross  . . Pop.  3,459. 

Myross  . . Pop.  3,459. 

Sherkin,  part  of  Tullagh,  and 
Cape  Clear  . . Pop.  2,083. 

Tullagh  . . Pop.  3,422. 

Richard  Townsend , Esq.  j.  p. 

Edward  P.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Rev.  David  O'Keefe,  r.c.c. 

Rev.  John  R.  Smyth. 

About  3,000  statute  acres. 

I should  consider  about  4,000 
statute  acres;  I am  not  aware  of 
the  division  taken  by  the  enumer- 

1,400,  and  some  statute  acres  in 
Cape  Clear,  and  1,300  in  Sherkin. 

About  2,626  statute  acres. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland  : 
there  are  about  GOO  acres  of  rock 
and  unprofitable  ground;  2,400 
acres  of  arable  and  pasture ; no  bog. 

No  public  common  ; about  70  acres 
of  woodland;  about  3,000  acres  of 
arable  land;  very  little  bog,  and 
waste  land  not  considerable ; what 
is  waste  1 believe  to  be  of  no  value. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland; 
33G  acres  of  arable  ground,  and  960 
of  rough  ground  in  Sherkin;  220 
acres  of  arable,  and  1,100  acres  of 
rough  ground  in  Cape  Clear. 

None;  none;  about  2,000  acres 
of  arable  ground. 

From  £1  or.  to  £1  10s.  an  acre. 

Arable  land  is  rented  at  an  average 
of£l  5s.  per  acre;  I am  not  aware 
of  any  pasture  land,  let  as  such,  in 
the  parish,  with  one  exception,  and 
that  pays  £1  3s.  lid.  per  acre,  rent. 

£1  10s.  the  acre  in  Sherkin,  and 
£1  5s.  in  Cape  Clear. 

The  average  rent  for  land  in  the 
parish  is  over  £1  per  acre ; the  rea- 
son of  this  is  from  its  contiguity  to 

To  a considerable  extent. 

It  does. 

It  does  not,  to  any  great  extent. 

I do  not  understand  what  is  meant 
by  the  con  acre. 

The  average  rent  paid  for  con  acre 
in  this  parish  is  £4  : in  some  in- 
stances they  pay  as  high  as  £6,  in 
the  vicinity  of  a village,  when  the 
ground  is  good. 

From  £4  to  £2  the  acre,  without 
being  manured. 

From  the  very  low  price  of  potatoes 

for  the  last  three  years,  the  con  acre  crop 
has  been  very  far  from  a remunerating 
crop;  I conceive  the  caus^of  givingsud, 

purebasbg 
almost  unfit  for  use. 

For  the  three  years  past.  I would 
say  it  was  not  a remunerating  crop ; 
than  those  who  do  not : I do  not  thi 
prefer  taking  ground  from  persons  th 
families  living  on  my  ground,  who,  w 
rent  for  potato  ground,  are  well  cloth 

— 

— 

yet  those  who  grow  their  own  potatoes  are  invariably  more  comfortable 
rk  vents  are  given  from  other  considerations  than  value ; they  would 
at  would  give  employment  to  pay  for  it  in  whole  or  part  : there  arc  tour 
th  one  man  of  each  family  employed  at  Ctd.  per  day,  paying  £3  per  acre 
d,  have  good  bed  clothes,  potatoes  sufficient  for  their  consumption  until 
; there  is  a second  man  of  one  of  the  families  occasionally  employed. 

The  system  of  throwing  smc.ll 
farms  into  large  ones  lias  not,  with 
one  or  two  trilling  exceptions,  been 
acted  on  in  this  parish. 

Lately  only  in  four  instances  ; the 
greater  part  of  the  dispossessed 
tenants  have  remained  in  the 

Very  much : otherwise  provided 
for,  with  houses  and  small  lots  of 
ground,  at  a yearly  rent. 

None,  that  I know  of,  for  the  last 
five  years. 

About  20  may  have  emigrated 
within  the  last  three  years;  prin- 
cipally tradesmen,  labourers  not 
being  able  to  collect  money  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  their  passage. 

I have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  number ; they  are  generally 
well  conducted,  and  many  that  emi- 
grate are  in  tolerable  circumstances 

Five. 

None. 

America. 

To  America ; some  go  to  England. 

To  America. 

None. 

They  received  no  public  assistance. 

Not  any. 

There  are  12  landed  proprietors ; 
four  residing  in  the  pavisli,  three 
not  residing  in  Ireland,  and  five 
residing  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

There  arc  1 1 proprietors  in  fee : 
all  reside  in  Ireland ; two  reside  in 
the  parish ; four  near  it. 

Resident  about  70  miles  from  this 
place. 

They  reside  in  Ireland,  but  not  in 
the  parish. 

Between  5 and  20  acres:  about 
one-fifth  of  the  parish  is  sub-let ; 
the  remainder  is  held  immediately 
under  the  head  landlords. 

The  farms  do  not  average  20  acres ; 
three-fifths  of  the  land  in  the  parish 
are  tenanted  immediately  from  the 
head  landlord:  there  are  interme- 
diate interests  in  the  remaining  two- 
fifths. 

' From  20  to  30  acres  rough  and 
arable:  all,  with  the  exception  of 
210  acres,  rented  by  a middle-man, 
and  let  in  lots  to  under  tenants. 

From  10  to  20  acres:  generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

10  employed  by  the  road  contrac- 
tors, at  various  rates,  from  6c/.  to 
10tf.  per  day. 

Six  men;  the  persons  holding 
contracts  have  given  them  the 
amount  for  their  labour. 

None. 

There  are  a few  employed  on  a 
contract  road,  and  none  others. 
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Tullagh,  Cree,  and  part  of 
Abbeystrowry.  . Pop.  . 

Caharagh  . . pop.  6,999. 

Creagh,  including  Skibbereen. 
Pop.  5,914. 

Durrus  Kilcrohane. 
Pop.  9,606. 

Rev.  M.  Power , p.  p. 

Rev.  David  Dore,  p.  p.  I 

Rev.  W.  B.  McCartney. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Alcock. 

About  11,557  statute  acres : 1 have 
not  seen,  neither  could  I procure, 
the  divisions  taken  by  the  enumera- 
tors, and  of  course  1 could  not  fol- 
low them. 

Number  of  acres  16,902,  as  taken 
by  the  valuators  under  the  Tithe 
Composition  Act:  application  had  i 
been  made  to  the  enumerators  of  the  : 
late  census,  but  np  return  could  be 
obtained:  the  acres  are  generally 
plantation,  but  in  one  instance,  I 

Rated  in  my  Composition  Books  at 
5,000  statute  acres,  but  I under- 
stand it  is  much  larger ; I cannot 
say  how  much. 

I have  no  access  to  these  Returns ; 
they  are  lying  I understand  in  the 
office  of  the  county  treasurer ; but, 
from  the  best  information  I can  ob- 
tain, there  are  in  the  entire  parish 
somewhat  above  20,000  acres,  sta- 
tute measure. 

1 namely,  me  estate  ot  a particular  individual,  they  are  statute  acres.  , 

No  public  common ; about  50  acres 
woodland;  300  of  bog;  about  3,600 
of  waste  land,  that  never  was  or 
never  will  be  filled,  being  a slaty 
rock ; 7,957  of  arable  ground,  which 
is  constantly  tilled : the  pasture  land 
is  very  rare,  as  t illage  gives  a better 
return  than  it. 

No  public  common;  about  108 
acres  of  wood  ; about  10,449  arable  ; 
about  3,2/7  pasture ; about  3,068 
waste  or  bog. 

No^  common  ; about  80  acres  of 

this  question : there  are  few  fields 
in  the  parish  where  the  rock  does 
not  appear,  and  scarcely  an  acre 
which  does  not  afford  in  some  part 
is  carried  on  to  the  tops  of  the  hills 
s : about  20  acres  of  bog. 

There  is  no  public  common,  or 
woodland : of  the  above  average,  I 
think,  it  would  be  a tolerably  cor- 
rect classification  to  say  that  more 
than  half  is  uncultivateable  moun- 
tain ; a quarter  arable  ; and  a quarter 
coarse  ground,  pasture,  and  bog. 

pasture,  or  even  tillage,  which 
and  in  the  crannies  of  the  rock 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is 
about  £1  10s.  per  statute  acre ; the 
average  rent  of  whatever  pasture 
land  there  is  in  the  parish  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  arable  land. 


The  arable  land  in  this  parish  is 
generally  interspersed  with  rocks, 
which,  when  deducted,  would.  1 
think,  leave  the  actual  arable  land 
subject  to  from  10*.  to  12*.  an  acre, 
and  the  pasture  land  at  about  Ad. 

have : good  ground  is  suppose 


£1  to  £1  1 :">*.,  and  in  some  cases 
£3 : land  is  generally  set  by  the  lot, 
containing  an  uncertain  number  of 
acres ; rock  and  good  ground  thus 
go  together,  and  few  of  the  farmers 
’ ;ely  how  much  lan(l  they 


it  £1  10*.,  but  1 know  of  its  paying  £3. 


It  generally  prevails. 


No ; we  know  of  no  such  system. 


£2  10*.  is  the  highest  rent  paid, 
and  £1  17*.  is  the  lowest  for  the 
con  acre,  when  manured  by  the  la- 
bourer. 


See  above,  No.  21. 


The  labour,  rent,  and  value  of'  the 
manure  being  taken  into  account, 
the  crop  is  not  a remunerating  one. 


See  above,  No.  21. 


To  no  great  extent : Lord  Carberry 
practised  it  in  some  few  instances, 
and  Sir  Wm.  Wrixon  Beecher  in 
fewer  still ; the  dispossessed  tenants 
came  into  this  town,  and  increased 
the  number  of  its  cabins  and  the 
wretchedness  of  its  population. 


Yes : not  to  my  knowledge,  unless 
this  be  an  exception,  that  wife  and 
children,  who  would  otherwise  be 

idle,  can  work  at  this  crop:  were 

their  labour  paid  for,  it  probably  would  not  remunerate  ; but  see  No.  9 : 
in  the  present  state  of  the  country  1 regard  the  con  acre  system  as  a 
great  blessing  to  the  poor,  and  so  do  they. 


Within  the  last  three  years,  as 
from  diligent  inquiry  I have  learned, 
63  emigrants  have  gone  to  North 
America;  they  were  impoverished 
farmers:  20  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion have  settled  in  London  as  la- 
bourers. 


They  received  no  assistance  what- 


The  principal  landed  proprietors, 
e Lord  Carberry,  who  partly  re- 
sides at  Castlefrcke,  about  10  miles 


The  system  has  not  prevailed  to 
any  great  extent  in  this  parish,  not 
more,  I believe,  than  in  13  cases ; 
then  the  dispossessed  tenants  are 
obliged  to  become  working  labour- 
ers to  other  farmers,  or  betake 
themselves  to  the  neighbouring  towi 


I cannot  say:  I must,  however, 
remark  that  farms  here  are  com- 
monly four  times  the  size  of  those 
in  Longford,  where  10  acres  are 
the  common  extent,  and  the  poverty 
more  than  four  times  as  great. 


n quest  of  labour. 


I ai 


>t  aware  of  any. 


No  resident  proprietor:  they  re- 
side generally  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land, and  two,  occasionally,  out  of  it. 


Nine  Roman  Catholics,  20  Pro- 
testants, one  landowner  and  his 
family,  one  shopkeeper,  the  rest 
poor  farmers. 


North  America. 


A subscription,  amounting  to  £6 
or  £7,  was  made  for  one  family  of 
six  persons : I cannot  learn  whether 
any,  except  one  family  included 
above,  left  Skibbereen. 


I am  sure  the  system  has  not  taken 
place  at  all ; rather,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  a constantly  increasing 
population,  farms  are  becoming 
more  subdivided. 


I cannot  exactly  state ; but  they 

have  been  principally  Protestants ; other 


They  have  received  no  assistance. 


All  absentee : of  the  four  great  pro-  I They  are  resident  here,  oi 
prietors,  two  reside  generally,  and  parts  of  the  county. 

one  occasionally,  in  the  county : 

only  three  proprietors,  and  they  very  si; 


miles  from  this  : Mr.  Beecher,  of  Holybrook,  who  resides  near  t 


ofCork d 1 ownsend,  who  mostly  keeps  with  his  regiment,  and,  when  at  home,  Castle  Townsend  is  his  residence:  the  Protestant  Bishop 
- 1 Mr~  Beamish,  of  Cork ; Mr.  Cummins,  of  same  place,  are  also  proprietors,  but  not  extensive  ones.  1 


It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
ac,curate'y  this  question; 
VM)  few  farms  exceed  80  acres 
some  are  of  30,  many  of  20,  a great 
number  of  15,  io,  5,  and  3 acres: 
tcnLT  g?eral'y  held  by  tho 
tenant  from  the  head  landlord. 


I cannot  say;  as, there  have  been  no 
ew  roads  made  j„  this  parish  ; and 
riT'b'f  of  those  “'readymade 
1 wl‘o  are  the  contractors. 


s,  varying  ac- 


From6to40-  . j-9- 

cording  to  the  extent  of  mountain  • 
rough  ground  attached  to  each ; 
partly  held  by  the  tenants  in  occu- 
pation from  the  head  landlord,  and 
partly  by  under-tenants. 


? than  I About  one-fourth  is  held  under 
c held  head  landlords ; three-fourths  un- 

I der  middle-men : if  the  whole  popu- 

s,  I think  one-fourth  would  be  found  to 


great  degre 


lation  were  divided  into  four  sc  _ w 

hold  lots  from  two  to  four  acres  ; another  fourth  lots  from  4 to  10;  another 
fourth  lots  from  10  to  20 ; and  the  last  fourth  to  hold  farms  of  20  and  up- 

wards ; not  including,  in  this  classification,  the  mountain  tracts,  which,  in  a 

atibrd,  during  the  summer  months,  common  pasturage  to  the  several  farms  adjoining. 


The  greater  part  of  the  public 
roads  in  this  parish  are  kept  in  re- 
pair by  contracts,  consequently  the 
labourers  are  comparatively  few ; 
but,  such  as  arc  employed,  arc  paid 
8 d.  per  day,  as  I understand. 


Three  persons  have  contracted  for 
the  different  roads ; one  gentleman 
has  employed  120  men  at  8 d.  a-day, 
(equal  t.)  one  man  120  days)  ; an- 
other employs,  two  men,  whom  he 
pays  yearly — I cannot  learn  how 
much : the  third  is  a farmer,  and 
does  the  work  himself. 


I cannot  exactly  tell,  but  there 
have  been  a good  many,  as  a new 
road  has  been  finished,  besides  the 
ordinary  repairs  on  other  roads;  • 
sometimes  1 have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  payment  has  been  allowed 
in  rent ; at  other  times  the  labour- 
ers have  received  bona  Jide  payment 

AAA 
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Dnrrus  Kilcrohaue.  Kilmoe  . . Pop.  6,SS9. 

Pop.  9,606. 

Kilmoe  . . Pop.  6,889. 

Skull  . . Pop.  15,255. 

Rev.  John  Kelcher,  R.  c.  c.  Richard  Notter,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Lionel  J.  Fleming , Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Trail . 

An  individual,  by  whom,  in  con-  Containing  42  plough  lands  or 
motion  with  others,  a survey  of  these  pa-  about  10,77 1 statute  acres,  Ot  which 
slies  was  made,  informs  me  that  in  the  5,000  are  arable,  and  5,771  moun- 
avish  of  Kilcronanc  there  are  13.082  sta-  { • w &c- . aiablc  about  15*.  per 
lie  acres,  and  in  Durrus  10,421  statute  ’ »’  .-of,. 

,.™w  acre,  and  mountain,  &c.  zs. 

The  answer  to  this  question,  I pre- 
sume, can  be  obtained  by  reference 
to  the  return,  to  which  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  have  access. 

There  is  no  public  common  nor 

1 am  not  particularly  acquainted 
with  the  division  alluded  to;  but 
the  parish  is  generally  considered 
to  contain  84,000  acres  statute  moa- 

No  public  common,  nor  any  wood- 

tiou  to  their  extent  have  a claim. 

sWsser 


The  fa>  simple  ptopiioto.s,  with  Some  .tauten,  tat  .11  tetedut  Tto  pmdeton  i;e pertly lendent, 
the  exception  of  one  whose  rente!  within  the  eoenty  of  Cock,  partly  absentee,  all  live  within  the  moat  part  re.nlent 

does  not.  exceed  £300  per  annum,  county. 

are  not  resident  < I understand  that  _ — . — — ; — „ <>  > . , -pm;>i,iiu  ,(.i, ...  ; - , rilmost 

they  all  reside  in  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Carberry.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  hold  0,fn^d^“e"’  ™°t ^ b’  “ S 
eveiy  case,  resident ; on  Lord  Carberry’s  property,  and  that  of  the  other  fee-simple  proprietor,  whom  I have  stated  to  be  resident, 
there  are  scarcely  any  middle-men,  indeed,  nene  at  all,  except  on  a small  scale.  _ 

The  than  1000  .ecu-  ta  8 to  13  aoroo,  hold  fron,  th,  Rv,  acre.,  with  a right  of  pa.tnr. 

piers  of  land  whose  farms  do  not  head  landlord.  and  tuiba.y.  wlricl  vary  in  extent,  the  farms  be- 

average  five  acres,  there  are  about  determined  by  the  gneeve,  it « 

200  whose  farms  may  average  10  or  n0®  casy  to  answer  the  former  pan 

12  acres.  With  few  exceptions  they  of  the  qUery,  but  £10  may  be  tlie 

are  held  from  middle-men,  and  some,  average  amount  of  rent;  generally 

even  of  these,  do  not  hold  from  the  j,eld  g.om  middle-men. 

head  landlord.  i 

Our  roads  are  very  indifferent,  and  None  presented  for  the  last  year,  j No  presentment  was  worked  last  it 

but  few  have  got  employment  on  them  Key,  and  at  the  average  rale  of  id. ^ 

ployed  on°each°day  during  four  or  five  'tlVc  reir“tor’"Vin  c.r  the  contractor's  tenants  lor  the  value  of  tlieir  work  in  y^a^“S^aroiiu’ty 


There  are  more  than  1000  occu-  From  8 to  12 
piers  of  land  whose  farms  do  not  head  landlord, 
average  five  acres,  there  are  about 
200  whose  fanns  may  average  10  or 
1 2 acres.  With  few  exceptions  they 
are  held  from  middle-men,  and  some, 
even  of  these,  do  not  hold  from  the 
head  landlord. 
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MUNSTER— County  Cork— Baronies  Cat-berry  West  (West  Division),  Condons,  Clongibbon. 


.Skull..  . Pop.  15,255. 

Brigoon  . . Pop.  9,169. 

Clondelane  . . Pop.  1,585. 

Fermoy,  including-  Fermoy 
Town  . . Pop.  8,690. 

Rev.  James  Barry,  p.  p. 

Rev.  II.  Graves,  d:  d.* 

Mathias  Hendley,  Esq.  j.  v. 

Thomas  Perrott,  Esq,  j.  p.f 

The  number  of  acres  cannot  be 
accurately  ascertained,  because  the 
land  is  let  in  this  country  by  tire 
“gneeve,”  which  constitutes,  in 
general,  the  one-twelfth  part  of  a 
ploughland ; but  I give  a computa- 
tion which  goes  near  the  truth, 
16,811  acres. 

14,502a.  0k.  28p.  statute  measure, 
taken  from  the  tithe  composition 
book. 

About  4,800  statute  acres. 

3,411  acres,  statute  measure. 
N.B.  The  Roman  Catholic  parish 
includes  the  entire  parishes  of  Clan- 
dilane,  on  the  east,  and  Castle  Hyde 
or  Litter,  on  the  west. 

I do  not  know  of  any  public  com- 
mon; no  woodland;  I can  scarcely 
venture  to  value  the  “arable”  at 
one-third  of  the  entire  parish ; the 
pasture,  which  is  fit  at  present  for 
no  other  purpose,  about  one-third; 
the  bare  rocks  and  bog  about  one- 
third. 

According  to  the  tithe  composition 
hook,  the  wood  amounts  to  104 
acres ; the  mountain  and  bog  to 
2,726  acres;  road  and  waste  to  83 
acres : the  value,  as  estimated  by  the 
Tithe  Commissioners, is£l  2,1 0 1 an- 
nually ; this  compared  with  14,502, 

No  public  common;  about  200 
acres  of  woodland ; very  little  waste 
except  in  roads  and  rivers. 

No  public  common;  about  200 
acres  of  wood;  about  50  acres  of 
bog;  about  120  acres  under  the 
town  of  Fermoy  and  the  roads:  the 
remainder  arable  and  pasture,  chiefly 
the  former. 

the  gross  number  of  acres,  gives  about  16s.  Srf.  per  acre. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  rent 
pcracrc,  but  I will  give  the  highest 
and  lowest  valuation  made  for  the 
levying  of  county  cess,  Ids.  Git.,  and 
Is.  id. ; the  latter  is  for  waste  and 
pasture,  the  former  for  arable ; the 

The  average  rent  in  foregoing- 
answer  includes  bog  and  mountain  ; 
the  rent  of  arable  and  pasture  varies 
from  15s.  to  £2  5s.,  the  average  may 
be  considered  as  about  £1  10s.; 
town  parks  let  as  high  as  £4  per 

About  £1  1«.  per  statute  acre. 

Average  rent,  (excepting  town 
fields  and  gardens,)  about  £1  10s. 
per  statute  acre. 

average,  per  gneeve,  is  about  £9. 

annum,  the  glebe  is  charged  £4  4s.  per  acre. 

Not  by  this  name;  acres  are  let  to 
liave  them  tilled,  and  when  the  crop 
is  removed,  the  ground  becomes 
again  the  farmer’s  property. 

It  does,  but  only  for  potatoes,  and 
generally  holds  for  two  successive 
years. 

means,  never  having  heard  of  that 
description  of  acre  in  this  part  of 
the  country  ; but  if  theacre  of  potato 

Term  con  acre  is  not  known. 

For  instance,  a person  takes  an 
acre  of  ground  for  £1  10s.,  or  £3, 
the  lowest  and  highest,  manures,  sets 
potatoes,  and  moves  them  oft’  in  the 

The  highest  £10,  lowest  £2;  in 
both  cases  the  lessee  manures  it 
himself. 

Dourer  is  meant,  I have  stated  in  my 
answer  to  Query  16,  Appendix  E., 
wiiat  the  rent  generally  charged 
amounts  to,  and  liow  paid  by  the 
labourer. 

£'5  to  £7  is  paid  by  labourers  for 
potato  ground,  either  in  money,  or 
in  labour  at  6 d.  per  day,  and  diet. 

season,  and  leaves  the  ground  to  the  owner. 

I firmly  believe  it  is  not  a remu- 
nerating crop ; the  poor  man  takes 
the  acre  because  he  has  more  pro- 
vision for  his  family  than  he  could 
put  together  by  any  other  mode ; , 

It  is  supposed  to  leave  a profit  of 
about  £$  per  plantation  acre,  ou 
the  average,  or  £5  for  the  statute 

The  crops  as  good  as  other  ground 
in  the  parish,  for  whether  by  lime, 
or  other  manure,  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  landlord  to  satisfy  the  tenant. 

if  he  sustain  a loss  he  puts  it  to  t b 
which  he  docs  not  in  this  case  regret 

e account  of  his  labour, 
; much. 

This  system  is  not  acted  on  to  my 
knowledge,  which  leaves  us  a great 
many  people  but  very  poor. 

This  has  been  done  to  some  extent, 
but  with  great  prudence  and  con- 

I have  not  heard  of  such  a system  j 
talcing  place  in  this  parish. 

Does  not  appear  to  apply  to  this 
parish,  consistent  with  my  know- 

siueration  tor  tlic  interests  of  those  removed,  by  Lord  Kingston ; four 
have  been  placed  in  mountain  districts,  which  they  have  already  partly- 
reclaimed  : about  200  families  were  sent  out  to  Upper  Canada  in  the 
first  emigration,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Frederick  Robinson ; ] 

these  families  may  have  been  worth  from  £20  to  £50  each. 

The  emigrants  were  tradesmen, 
hardy  labourers,  and  farmers  with  ; 
from  £20  to  £60  capital;  indeed  : 
few  of  the  last  class : I do  not  know 
the  precise  number. 

Between  40  and  50  small  farmers. 

Cannot  tell. 

Several  tradesmen,  and  labourers 
possessing  means  for  emigration, 
have  left  this  parish  on  account  of 
want  of  employment. 

They  in  general  went  to  America. 

To  North  America;  generally' 
Upper  Canada. 

America. 

Chiefly  the  United  States  of 

I liave  not  heard  of  any  assistance. 

None  of  those  mentioned  in  two 
preceding  queries. 

None,  as  I have  heard. 

No  assistance  that  I have  heard  of. 

The  head  landlords  are  absentees ; 
but  the  middle-men  (a  good  many 
of  whom  there  are)  generally  reside 
m the  neighbourhood ; the  former, 
jnth  few  exceptions,  reside  in  Ire- 
land. 

Lord  Kingston,  the  proprietor  of 
the  entire  parish,  was  resident  till 
the  last  three  yearn,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  illness,  he  was  removed, 
according  to  the  advice  of  phy- 
sicians. 

Resident  in  the  parish,  or  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

No  resident  landed  proprietor  ex- 
cept Mr.  Austen,  holding  about  409 
acres ; the  principal  estate  (Fermoy 
estate)  is  the  property  of  the  as- 
signees of  the  late  Mr.  Anderson,  a 
bankrupt,  Mr.  Hyde,  living  in  next 
parish,  and  Mr.  Clift)  in  Wexford. 

There  are  very  few  who  hold  three 
gneeves,”  and  from  that  down  to 
one-eighth  of  a gneeve  is  the  gene- 
ral extent:  they  are  in  general  held 
from  lmddlc-men ;”  in  many  cases 
the  occupier  is  the  third  or  fourth 
irom  the  head  landlord. 

From  12  to  50  acres  plantation, 
i.e.  from  19  to  80  statute  measure. 

I cannot  tell  the  general  extent  of 
the  farms ; some  are  large  and  some 
small,  but  they  are  generally  held 
by  the  tenant  in  occupation  from 
the  head  landlord. 

Except  five  or  six  farms  of  100  or 
200  acres,  the  farms  are  generally 
small,  many  belonging  to  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town. 

The  employment  on  roads  was 
partial,  and  the  few  labourers 
"ere  paid  in  cash. 

t SS "n™'ers  1 have  been  obliged 
|J,  , , Parish  of  Fermov  can  hardly  bode, 
ySApnraon  of  2,000  men,  not  inclucU-a 
nord  roads  pass  over  its  bridge,  the  oh 

Within  the  last  few  months  there 
have  been  about  400  labourers  em- 
ployed on  a new  line  of  grand  jury 
road  between  this  town  and  Lis- 
moie;  they  are  paid  weekly:  in 
consequence  of  the  severity  of  the 
season  this  work  is  now  suspended. 

1 to  give  upon  information  obtained  from  othei 
tuned  a rural  district,  for  abdvo  7,000  out  of  a ] 

ly  ouo  for  several  miles  above  aud  below,  ou  11 

Very  few;  paid  by  daily  wages. 

•s,  as  I have  not  been  long  incumbent  of  this 
population  of  8,011  (per  last  Population  Retu 

:ie  lilackwaler ; It  is  therefore  liable  to  a grea 

The  chief  road  in  the  parish  is  the 
turnpike  road  leading  from  Cork  to 
Dublin,  repaired  by  the  lessee  or 
contractor:  the  other  roads  are  gene- 
rally repaired  by  contractors  with 
the  grand  jury. 

parish. 

ira,)  reside  in  the  town,  which  at  present 
Mil  trade.  The  Dublin,  Limerick,  aud 
t index  of  strangers  of  all  descriptions. 

great  influx  of  strainers  of  ail  le  er  i 
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Marshalstown  . Pop.  2,566. 


'Rev.  Thomas  Forrest. 


' 7,259a.  3b.  Up.,  according  to  the 
• Tithe  Composition  Returns. 


There  are  44a.  2k.  4p.  of  road  and 
waste ; 150  acres  of  woodland,  and 
about  200  acres  of  bog;  these  and 

the  foregoing A ***- 

tute  acres. 


e measured  i: 


From  £1  to  £1  2s.  per  statute 


Very  generally. 


e rent  is  from  £7  to 


The  con  acre  crop  is  not  i 
nerating  crop  this  year;  e 
rents  are  not  given  for  c 
ground  in  this  parish. 


Nathlasli  and  Kildorrory. 
Pop. . 


Rev.  Thomas  Townshend. 


There  are  1.004a.  3».  12p.,  statutl 
acres,  in  Nathlasli,  and  3,086a.  3r 
9i>.,  statute  acres,  in  Kildorrory. 


No  public  common  or  woodland ; 
the  parish  of  Rock  Mills  is  all  arable 
land;  in  Kildorrory  there  are  about 
500  acres  of  pasture  ; no  waste  or 
bog,  and  the  remainder  arable. 


The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is 
from  £1 10s.  to  £2  5s., and  the  pas- 
ture about  £1  5s. : all  lands  are  let 
by  the  plantation  acre  in  this  coun- 
try. 


Ballyclough  and  Drumdowney. 
Pop.  4,016. 


Rev.  John  Chester. 


Ballyclough,  5,900  a.  2h.  33  p., 
plantation  measure ; Drumdowney, 
35Sa.  In.  Op.,  plantation  measure. 


Pop.  2,853. 


Sir  Wm.  Wrixon  Beecher,  Bart. 


No  common;  no  bog;  no  waste; 
about  150  acres  of  wood;  all  the 
rest  arable,  but  varying  every  year 
as  to  the  quantity  under  tillage  and 


About  £1  10s.  per  acre,  plantation 


mind,  to  a labourer,  o 

taking  his  labour  at  6 d.  per  day  in  payi 

sequent  failure  in  the  potato  crop,  often  set  the  parties  at 


The  con  acre  is  not  understood  in 
this  district:  a dealing,  possibly 
analagous  to  it,  exists  in  two  forms 
(with  respect  to  potato  crops  only). 
The  first,  not  very  general,  is  that 
of  giving  ground  on  the  free,  as  it  is 
termed,  namely,  for  one  cron,  to  the 
person  who  manures  it,  thus  pre- 
paring it  for  a remunerating  crop 
of  wheat  to  the  landholders  in  the 
ensuing  year : the  oilier,  more  fre- 
quently adopted,  is  that  of  letting 
an  acre  (or  a portion  of  one)  mo- 
varying  from  £7  to  £9  per  acre,  and 
‘ bad  season,  and 


No  public  common ; about  20 
acres  of  woodland,  besides  planta- 
tions in  gentlemen’s  demesnes ; no 
bog  ; no  waste  land  worth  mention- 
ing, though  a good  deal  of  wet 
rushy  ground;  pasture  and  arable 
about  equally  divided. 


nor  do  we  know  the  thing,  unless 
it  be  described  in  the  foregoing 
answer. 


From  £5  5*.  to  £7  7s.,  exclusive 
of  tithe,  for  the  acre,  as  above  de- 
scribed : from  £6  to  £6  6s.  is  the 
general  rent  of  an  acre  of  ground, 
well  manured. 


In  a good  season,  the  potato  war- 
den is  generally  worth  a great  deal 
more  than  the  rent ; it  rarely  hap- 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  a village, 
who  are  not  labourers,  and 


Upper  Canada. 


They  received  no  assistance  be- 
yond their  own  resources. 


The  general  extent  of  the  farms  in 

this  parish  is  from  20  to  30  acres ; 
and  the  tenants  hold  directly  from 
the  landlord. 


There  are  but  two  public  roads  in 
this  parish,  the  presentments  for 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  two  gen- 
tlemen, who  have  them  repaired 
with  their  own  men  and  horses. 


The  extent  is  from  10  to  30  acres, 
and  are  generally  held  by  the  te- 
nant from  the  head  landlord,  in 
Rock  Mills  parish ; from  the  middle- 
men in  Kildorrory  parish. 


Very  few  have  employment  on  tin 
public  roads ; and  those  that  havi 
’ ’ paid  by  presenti 1 


tracts  or  presentmei 
part  of  the  year.  Stones  qi 
broken,  at  3j<2.  per  load  of  12 


They,  of  course,  did  not  receive 
any  assistance;  their  emigration 
would,  most  probably,  have  met 
with  impediments,  were  it  not  se- 
cretly planned,  and  precipitately 
executed. 


The  principal  landed  proprietors 
are  Robert  E.  Purdon  Coote,  Ksq., 
Colonel  Longfield,  Lord  Lisle,  Lord 
Arden,  and  the  Rev.  John  Penue- 
father : Colonel  Longfield  the  only 
resident ; all  the  others  absentees, 
Mr.  Pennefather,  who  resides  at  Ne 


e emigrated.  | S 

blislied  villages  are  also  Secerning 


Two  landed  proprietors,  viz.,  Lords 

Limerick  and  Arden,  reside  gene- 
rally in  England ; the  others  reside, 
some  in  the  parish,  some  in  other, 
not  remote,  parts  of  Ireland. 


..id  living  in  England,  cxcep 
rport,  Tipperary. 


Varying  from  25  to  50  acres,  plan- 
tation measure,  and  generally  held 
by  the  occupying  tenant  from  the 
head  landlord. 


From  SO  to  100 ; about  one-half 
by  the  day  ; the  remainder  at  task- 

work,  varying  according  to  con- 

the  former  case,  employed  for  the  greater 
2\d.  per  load  of  12  cwt. ; stones 


The  greater  number  of  farmers 
hold  from  20  to  50  acres  ; some, 
however,  have  only  from  2 to 
acres ; the  former  hold  under  the 
head  landlord;  the  latter  under 
middle-men. 


of  Mr.  Griffith,  who  can  answer  all  queries  abo 
by  contract  with  farmers,  who  use  their  own  m 
heard  complaints  about  the  mode  of  payment. 


Can’t  ascertain  the  number;  but 
a new  road,  by  direction  of  Govern- 
ment, was  commenced  last  summer, 
and,  for  about  a mile-and-a-halt, 
passes  through  an  extremity  of  his 
parish:  it  is  under  the  ...spec  on 
. : the  other  roads  are  mostly  repaired 

l aud  horses  in  the  work.  I have  neve 
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Clonfert  . . P°P-  14,644. 

Clonfert,  including  New- 
market and  Kanturk. 
Pop.  14,644. 

Clonmeen  and  Rosskeen. 
Pop.  . 

Clonmeen  and  Kilcorney. 
Pop.  — — . 

Rev.'  John  Orpen. 

St.  Leger  Aldworth,  Esq. 

Pierce  Power,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Miles  Bourke,  p.  p. 

Thave  not  an  opportunity  of  re- 
ferring to  the  returns  of  the  enume- 
rators. 

According  to  the  Return  of  the 
Commissioners  and  Valuators  ap- 
pointed in  1825  for  equalizing  the 
county  rates,  the  parish  contains 

About  10,000  plantation  acres. 

In  Clonmeen  there  are  nearly 
13,000  acres,  plantation  measure'; 
in  Kilcorney  8,606  acres,  statute 
measure. 

sioners  acting  under  the  Tithe  Composition  Act  about  the  same  period, 
having  deducted  the  land  under  roads  and  other  public  wastes,  returned 
the  average  of  this  parish  at  62,395  statute  acres. 

I can  give  no  information  as  to 
this  query. 

There  are  no  lands  which  can  be 

2)300  statute  ncrcsT  widish  Were  formerly 
commons  appurtenant  to  the  adjoining 
farms,  but  which  the  inheritors  of  the  es- 
tates, about  30  years  ago,  enclosed,  subdi- 
vided. a id  allotted  in  portions  to  tbe  se- 
veral occupiers  and  teuauis  of  tbe  sur- 
rounding farms ; said  lauds  may  now  be 

Cannot  say  how  much  woodland ; 
about  5,000  acres  arable  and  pas- 

No  public  common;  very  little 
woodland ; 8,000  acres  of  arable  and 
pasture ; nearly  5,000  acres  of  waste 
and  bog,  but  I should  rather  say 
reclaimable  mountain ; in  Kil- 
corney 3,474  acres  of  arable  land ; 
reclaimable  mountain  5,131  acres; 
no  common ; no  woodland. 

The  average  rent  of  farms,  consist- 

lands,  the  greatest  part  of  which  is  not 

About  £1  Is. 

About  £1  5s.  per  plantation  acre. 

ing  both  of  arable  and  pasture  land, 
may  be  estimated  at  from  £1  5s.  to 
£1 1 Os.  per  acre,  plantation  measure. 

grazing,  and  may  be  rated  on  an  average  at 

Yes. 

The  inhabitants  of  villages  and 
small  towns  are  constantly  in  the 

Con  acre  prevails  in  our  parish. 

The  poor  who  have  no  land  of 
their  own  have  no  other  way  of 
providing  themselves  with  potatoes. 

habit  of  renting  con  aero  lands  for  one,  two,  or  three  crops;  the  system  is  not  a system  of  improvement, 
as  the  land  is  generally  much  exhausted  for  the  want  of  sufficient  manure  while  yielding  those  crops. 

The  rent  of  con  acres  (plantation 
measure)  may  be  from  £4  to  £7 
per  acre,  the  labourer  finding 
seed,  manure,  and  labour : the  same 
rent  is  paid  for  the  second  crop. 

The  rent  of  con  acre  land  manured  Highest  rent  for  con  acre  planta- 
by  the  person  who  lets  it  may  bring  from  tion  £8,  lowest  rent  £5. 

From  £5  to  £8. 

towns,  but,  where  the  persou  who  takes  it  agrees  lo  matiurc  it,  the  reut 
seldom  exceeds  from  £'l  to  £i  or  £o  per  acre,  accnrdiog  to  tile  quality  of 
the  land  and  state  it  is  in,  whether  lay  or  broken  ground. 

I think  the  con  acre  crop  not  fairly 

aot  sufficiently  value  liis  own  labour : from 

In  answer  to  Query  No.  26, 1 have 

stated  ttie  system  not  in  general  a system 
of  improvement  to  tbe  laud:  in  many  in- 

On  the  average  a con  acre  crop  is 
not  given,  as  far  as  my  knowledge. 

Generally  so,  except  in  the  case  of 

sive  rent  is  asked  or  given,  but  a rea- 
sonable reduction  is  seldom  made  in 
cases  of  failure  in  the  crop,  which 
frequently  occurs  from  various  causes. 

potato  garden, V he  gets'  employment  at  a 
cheap  rate  to  pay  for  it. 

deemed  excessive,  and  not  remunerating  to  tbe  tiller ; but  from  an  anxiety  to  be 
possessed  of  some  provision  of  their  own,  and  not  dependent  on  the  market,  the 
system  is  kept  up  ; besides,  the  tillers  of  con  acres  set  iiul  little  value  on  their 
own  labour  where  employment  is  not  constant  and  general,  and  perhaps  the 
markets  not  regularly  supplied. 

The  system  referred  to  has  not  taken 
1 / place  in  this  neighbourhood ; the 

, greatest  misery,  in  my  opinion,  is  to 
be  found  on  those  farms  which  are 
i most  subdivided ; the  small  farmers 
areininany  instances,more  wretched 
than  the  common  class  of  labourers. 

I scarcely  know  of  an  instance  in 

land  being  expelled  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  such  farms  into  large  ones,  but 
' some  instances  have  occurred  of  occupiers 
of  small  farms  having  deserted  them  and 
emigrated  lo  America,  in  which  case  the 
deserted  farms  were  added  to  large  oues. 

There  have  not  been  many  in- 
stances of  throwing  small  into  large  farms ; 
I cannot  sav  one  within  the  last  five  years. 

This  inhuman  system  has  not 
takeu  place  ill  myparishes  as  yet;  if  it  ever 

to  beg.  as  the  occupiers  ut  small  larms  are  generally  poor  people  : if  poor  laws  be  ever 
established  in  Ireland,  the  landed  proprietors  will  not  find  it  their  advantage  to  increase 
tiie  number  of  paupers  by  dispossessing  the  occupiers  of  small  farms ; moreover,  a farm 
of  10O  acres  may  not  be  worth  more  than  £1  per  aero,  whereas,  if  divided  into  10  lots, 
it  may  bring  from  £1  os.  lo£l  10 s.  per  acre, which  would  be  well  paid,  and  give  means 
of  support  to  10  families : from  this  subdivision  arose  the  prolit  of  the  middle-man. 

Those  who  emigrated  within  the 
last  three  years,  or  I may  say  eight 
years,  were  chiefly  labourers  of  the 
best  description ; cannot  ascertain 
the  exact  number,  but  believe  it  to 
be  over  50. 

Cannot  say  how  many ; some  have 
emigrated. 

Scarcely  any. 

— 

To  America  in  general. 

To  British  America  and  the  States. 

Those  who  went  chiefly  had  some 
savings  of  their  own ; I am  not  aware 
of  their  having  received  any  assistar 
the  year  1822  many  left  the  country 
and  were  assisted  in  their  departure 
posed  as  accomplices  in  the  event  ol 

I have  known  instances  where 
emigrants  received  assistance. 

ce : subsequent  and  immediately  after 
who,  I believe,  were  guilty  of  crime, 
by  persons  who  dreaded  being  ex- 
a prosecution. 

Some  of  the  landed  proprietors  re- 
i side  in  the  neighbourhood ; some 
others  are  resident  in  England. 

The  chief  landed  proprietors  are 
Robert  Rogers  Aldworth,  Esq.,  the 
Earl  of  Cork,  the  Earl  of  Egemont, 
and  Lord  Lisle ; Mr.  Aldworth  is  a 
resident ; the  others  reside  in  Eng- 

Landed  proprietors  absent : some 
reside  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

All  absentee,  but  residing  in  some 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  average  extent  of  farms  may 
be  about  30  acres:  landlords  in 
chief  have  latterly  let  only  to  occu- 
piers; many  old  tenures  continue 
wider  intermediate  landlords. 

In  the  inland  part  of  this  parish 
tbe  size  of  farms  varies  from  20  to  60 
acres  in  general,  but  in  the  mountain 
tracts  the  farms  are  much  larger,  exte 
and  are  generally  occupied  by  a nu 
partnership  is  diminishing ; several 
considerable  part  of  their  lease  uttex 
division : the  majority  of  farms  are 

The  extent  of  farms  say  from  10 
to  40  acres : some  are  held  under  the 
head  landlord,  some  are  not. 

of  from  8 to  10  acres,  for  which  the  poor  oc- 
cupiers pay  a higher  ncreablc  rent  than 
could  be  paid  for  large  farms  of  the  same 
quality:  the  better  rank  of  farmers  hold 
from  30  to  100  acres:  in  the  parish  of  Clon- 

ceptiou  of  one  or  two  farms  ; but  almost 

ding  perhaps  to  300, 500,  or  000  acres, 
nber  of  joint  partners : but  the  joint 
who  took  lands  lately,  or  who  have  a 
fired,  have  entered  into  deeds  of  sub- 
lot  held  under  head  landlords. 

I cannot  state  the  number  employed, 
but  I may  observe  that  a great  im- 
provement in  road-making  liaslately 
taken  place;  heretofore  present- 
ments for  repairing  roads  were 
given  to  rack-rent  fanners,  to  enable 
them  to  pay  exorbitant  rents ; these 
men  employed  hut  very  few,  and,  in 
tact,  did  but  little  to  the  roads ; latl 

Cannot  estimate  the  number  em- 
ployed, no  works  but  repairs  being 
done  by  barony  presentments  or  con- 
tracts, at  which  the  overseer  or  con- 
tractor, being  in  some  instances  a 

A good  many  labourers  have  been 
employed  on  the  Government  roads 
in  this  parish  making  under  the 
Government  engineer. 

Very  few ; such  as  are  employed 
get  8d.  a day. 

I employ  for  the  greater  part  his  own  labourers  and  servants,  who  work 
1 at  score  work,  defraying  the  rents  of  their  cabins  and  gardens. 

elly  a more  intelligent  class  have  become  contractors,  ana  employment  is  more  mmy  ana  more  extensively  anoraea. 
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Clonfert  . . Pop.  14,644. 

Cullen  . . Pop.  5,636. 

Dromtariffe  . . Pop.  5,926. 

Dromtariffe,  Cullen,  and  K.il- 
meen  . . Pop.  19.8S4. 

Rev.  J.  Beechinor,  p.  p. 

John  Leader , jun.  Esq.  j.  v. 

Rev.  Patrick  Quinlan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Henry  B'evan. 

52,598  acres,  statute  measure. 

I am  not  sufficiently  well  informed 
on  this  Query  to  give  an  accurate 
answer. 

Dromtariffe  parish  contains,  as  per 
return  from  the  baronial  valuation, 
mountain  1,904a.  2b.  20b.  Irish, 
or 3.035a.  0b.2Sx>.  English  statute; 

The  number  of  plantation  acres  in 
the  above  parishes  is  as  follows  • 
namely,  in  Cullen  8,273a.  1r.  9p,.’ 
in  Kilmeen  19,8I6a.  3r.24b.  ; the 
greater  part  of  which  is  mountain; 
in  Dromtariffe  9,192a.  2b.  3b.  a 
great  part  of  which  are  mountain. 

arable  7 522a.  2b.  32b.  Irish,  or  12.185a.  2b.  4i>.  English  statute;  total  9,427a.  In.  12  c.  Irish,  or  15,2/Ua. 
2k.  30P  ’English  statute.  No  return  of  acres  as  taken  by  the  enumerators  in  this  parish  under  the  Population 
Returns;  there  are  2,992  males,  and  2,911  females;  898  houses  inhabited,  18  uninhabited,  occupied  by 
974  families. 

There  are  no  public  commons; 
about  2,300  acres  were  commons  30 
years  since,  but  these  were  enclosed 
and  subdivided  by  the  inheritors  of 
the  adjoining  estates,  and  let  to 
tenants,  and  maybe  now  worth  £2  6s. 
Tier  acre ; 500  acres  woodland,  value 
£4  per  acre;  about  20,000  acres 

I cannot  state  the  exact  quantity 
of  each  description,  but  the  parish 
is  chiefly  arable  and  pasture,  with 
some  bog,  and  no  woodland  of  any 
extent. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland ; 
arable  and  pasture  land  answered 
above. 

There  is  no  common  but  in  the 
parish  of  Kilmeen,  but  cannot  do- 
scribe  the  quantity. 

arable  and  pasture,  worth  £3  per 
acre  arable,  and  £10  the  pasture ; 
the  remaining  32,000  acres  are 
chiefly  bog  and  tough  mountain, 
not  worth  more  than  Is.  6 <1.  per 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is 
£1  for  arable,  and  half  that  sum  for 
pasture  land,  by  the  plantation 

About  £1  per  Irish  acre. 

The  average  value  of  arable  and 
pasture  land  in  the  union  may,  as 
far  as  I am  able  to  judge,  be  about 
16s.  per  acre  ; and  the  mountain 
lands  about  Is.  6rf.  per  acre. 

If  by  the  con  acre  is  meant  a rented 
acre,  or  garden,  it  prevails  here ; 
but  then  the  labourer  gets  a second 
crop  for  the  same  rent. 

It  does. 

Yes. 

It  does  to  some  extent. 

The  highest  rent  is  £8  and  the 
lowest  £4  per  acre. 

From  £6  to  £9 ; but  ground  given 
to  be  fallowed  by  labourer  is  given 
for  £3. 

From  £3  to  £7  per  Irish  acre. 

The  lowest  rent  is  £3,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  the  land,  rises  to 
about  £8. 

More  than  the  value  is  generally 
asked  and  given,  because  the  poor 
have  so  little  employment,  that  they 
wish  to  secure  a garden  for  their 
families. 

It  usually  is  in  this  parish,  nor  am 
I aware  of  excessive  rents  being 
given  from  other  considerations. 

The  con  acre  crop  is  of  actual 

The  con  acre  crop  is  usually  con- 
sidered a remunerating  crop. 

The  subletting  Act  has  been  little 
enforced  here,  and  in  instances  on 
the  estates  of  Lords  Cork  or  Lisle ; 
but  on  Mr.  Aldworth's  property 
there  have  been  some  cases  where 
the  ejected  tenants  had  to  become 
labourers,  or  procure  a small  lot  iron 

This  system  has  not  prevailed  in 
this  parish. 

i some  poorer  neighbour. 

Where  the  tenants  were  falling  off 
from  want  of  payments  to  the  mid- 
dle-men, they  made  or  added  to  the 
farms  as  they  came  into  their  hands, 
and  the  tenants  were  left  to  provide 
for  themselves ; I have  known  some  rc 
others  went  into  the  adjoining  towns 

This  has  occurred,  but  in  very  few 
instances,  and  those  who  have  been 
dispossessed,  have  been  munifi- 
cently recompensed  by  the  head 
Landlord. 

iduced  to  the  spade  as  labourers, 
i and  commenced  huckstering. 

I think  about  40  within  three 
years ; some  are  artisans,  but 
chiefly  able-bodied  labourers. 

There  have  been  none. 

I cannot  tell,  I believe  none. 

I don’t  know. 

America. 

— 

I don’t  know. 

They  had  no  other  means  than  what 
the  sale  of  their  trifling  effects 
brought. 

None,  as  I can  learn. 

The  principal  landed  proprieiors 
are  the  Earl  of  Cork,  Lord  Lisle, 
and  Mr.  Aldworth ; the  two  former 
reside  in  England,  the  other  at 
Newmarket,  in  this  county. 

The  proprietors  in  fee  are  all  ab- 
sentee, with  one  or  two  exceptions ; 
and  one  extensive  proprietor  re- 
sides constantly  in  England. 

All  absentee  except  one,  namely, 
Nicholas  Philpot  Leader, Esq.,  who 
is  giving  employment  to  a great 
number  of  persons  by  working  a 
large  colliery  on  his  estate,  and  en- 
deavouring to  better  the  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes. 

In  the  union  there  is  but  one  landed 
proprietor  resident,  namely,  Nicholas  P. 
Leader,  Es«|.,  'vlm^mploy^a  vast  liumto 

bIs'rpoo^rltieigl»l)'^rs.0r  Lord ° Arden  ha 
property  in  the  parishes  or  Dromtanlican 
Cullen,  and  may  be  reckoned  as  resulen , 
rendering  liis  tenants,  and  every  poorjor- 

Few  farmers  here  hold  by  the 
acre,  or  under  middle-men,  except 
on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Aldworth,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  let  per 
acre  ; the  farmers  generally  pay  a 
lump  rent,  but  such  as  do  not,  farm 
from  50  to  80  acres. 

The  general  extent  of  farms  is 
from  15  to  50  acres;  very  few  oc- 
cupy from  the  proprietor  in  fee. 

From  30  to  40  Irish  acres,  gene- 
rally held  from  middle-men,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  resident 
landlord  1 have  mentioned  before. 

Some  are  held  from  the  headland- 
lord,  some  from  farmers,  and  some 
are  subdivided;  they  va’Y  ‘U..CJ' 
tent,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
state  the  general  proportions. 

This  number  may  be  fiomputed  at 
40  or  50,  but  not  constantly,  and  at 
8 d.  per  day,  without  diet. 

I have  not  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining this  query  exactly,  but  those 
who  have  been  thus  employed  have 
been  paid  in  cash,  a considerable 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment for  road-work  of  late  years. 

This  year  the  new  road  foom 
Tralee  to  Cork  commenced ; la- 
bourers are  employed  on  it  from  all 
parts  ; they  are  paid  monthly  with 
satisfaction,  and  no  accounts  kept 
from  where  they  belong. 

A public  road  through  this  union 
has  been  undertaken  last  year;  I can- 
not ascertain  the  number  employee 
on  said  road,  but  can  learn  they  are 
regularly  paid. 
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Kaitali  . • Pop-  H®4- 

Kilbrin  and  Liscarrol. 
Pop.  about  5,723. 

Kilmeen  . . Pop.  8,322. 

Kilshanick  . . Pop.  8,057. 

Rev.  J.  Ryan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Wrixon. 

Rev.  John  Naughtm,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Joseph  O’Keefe,  p.  p. 

~Over  7,000  plantation  acres. 

In  Kilbrin,  12,302;  Liscarrol, 
3,855  : total  16,157  statute  acres. 

My  parish  contains  32,069  planta- 

16,787  plantation  acres. 

"No  commons ; about  500  acres  of 
woodland;  from  300  to  400  acres  of 
bog  and  marshy  ground ; and  all 
the  remainder  arable  and  pasture, 
but  more  pasture  than  arable. 

No  public  common,  woodland,  or 
waste,  deserving  of  notice ; in  one  or 
two  gentleman’s  demesnes  there  are 
some  plantations;  the  whole  is 
arable  or  pasture,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  acres  of  bog. 

There  is  no  public  common  in  the 
parish ; it  contains  about  60  acres 
of  woodland ; I have  not  been  able  . 
to  ascertain  accurately  the  proper-  1 
tions  of  arable,  pasture,  &c.  land,  bu 
when  I say  that  one-quarter  of  the 
one-half  of  the  remainder  is  pasture 
and  bog. 

800  acres  denominated  commons ; 
woodland  160;  half  arable  and  half 
hog  and  mountain. 

1 1 shall  be  near  the  truth, 
whole  is  arable,  and  that 
, and  the  remainder  waste 

The  average  rents  of  farms  £1  5s., 
but  town  fields  let  for  £3,  and  some 
£4  an  acre. 

In  Kilbrin  it  varies  from  12s.  to 
£1  7s.  or  £1 8s.  per  statute  acre ; in 
Liscarrol,  the  land  being  of  a better 
quality,  and  a small  town  being  in 
the  centre  of  it,  the  rent  is  still 
higher  by  a few  shillings. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land, 
and  of  pasture  land  also,  for  every 
farm  contains  a portion  of  both,  is 
£1. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is 
about  £2  per  acre ; the  average  rent 
of  bog  and  mountain  5s.  per  acre. 

It  does. 

The  term  con  acre  is  not  known 
in  this  country,  but  the  farmers  let 
out  ploughed  and  manured  land  for 
one  crop  of  potatoes  to  the  labourers. 

The  con  acre  system  is  not  very 
prevalent  in  this  parish ; the  farmers 
do  not  consider  the  labourers  solvent 
marks  for  the  rent  of  the  con  acres. 

It  does  not  to  any  considerable 
extent. 

The  rent  is  from  £3  to  £7  per 
the  soil.  The  above  is  the 

The  rent  of  land  for  the  above 
purpose  varies  from  £5  to  £8,  or 
even  £10,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  the  manure,  and  the  goodness  of 

The  highest  rent  for  con  acres 
ploughed  and  manured  is  £8,  the 
lowest  is  £4  without  manure. 

£9  the  highest,  and  £6  the  lowest. 

I am  given  to  understand  that  the 
crop  in  general  is  a remunerating 
one,  and  that  nothing  is  reipiired 
but  the  actual  value. 

is,  the  more  difficulty  he  findi 
found  to  promise  more  than  t: 
a convenient  potato  market  r< 

1 When  the  crop  is  good,  it  is  a very 
remunerating  one,  but  not  otherwise; 
upon  the  whole,  the  system  is  a bad 
| one  for  the  poor:  the  poorer  he 
s in  procuring  land,  and  thus  is  often 
lie  land  is  really  worth.  The  want  of 
inders  this  system  indispensable. 

If  you  calculate  the  labour  of  til- 
ling, the  price  of  seed,  &c.,  and  rent, 
the  con  acre  is  not  a remunerating 

The  con  acre  crop  is  not  a remu- 
nerating crop,  and  excessive  rents 
are  given  from  other  considerations, 
viz.,  from  an  overgrown  popula- 
tion, and  difficulty  of  getting  land. 

Since  1 came  to  this  parish  there 
was  no  alteration  in  the  farms;  and 
I understand  that  for  many  years 
therewerc  but  a few  farms  enlarged. 

This  system  does  not  prevail  to 
any  extent  at  present. 

I have  only  heard  of  one  instance  in 
which  small  farms  have  been  thrown 
into  a large  one ; in  that  instance 
the  dispossessed  tenants  were  pro- 
vided with  small  holdings  by  their 
former  landlord. 

It  has  not  occurred  but  in  a few  - 
instances,  and  in  those  cases  the 
dispossessed  tenants  became  la- 
bourers or  beggar's. 

A few  families  emigrated  to  Ame- 
rica: they  consisted  of  the  poorer 
order;  what  assistance  their  friends 
might  have  given  them  I do  not 
know,  biit  they  got  no  general  as- 
sistance. 

.None. 

No  emigrants  have  left  this  parish. 

None  that  I know  of. 

“ 

— 

AH  the  head  landlords  absentees, 
eiLcept.  Mr.  Aldworth  of  Newmarket, 
and  Mr.  Freeman  of  Castlecor. 

The  proprietors  are,  for  the  most 
part,  resident  either  in  the  parish,  or 
county,  at  least  those  who  derive  the 
principal  interest  out  of  the  lands ; 
there  are,  however,  a few  landlords 
who  are  absentees,  not  living  in 
Ireland. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  all  ab- 
sentees ; Lord  Shannon  and  Colonel 
Longfield  are  the  only  proprietors 
who  reside  in  Ireland. 

Absentees  all  but  one,  but  residing 
in  other  parts  of  this  country. 

The  farms  are  partly  held  from  the 
head  landlord,  and  partly  from  mid- 
dle-men; and  the  farms,  in  propor- 
hon,  from  10  to  100  acres. 

From  30  to  40  acres.  The  tenant 
in  occupation  seldom  holds  from  the 
head  landlord,  which  is  a great  mis- 
fortune. and  the  cause  of  much  in- 

there  are  many  occupiers  who  do 
not  hold  more  than  from  one  to  five 
or  six  acres  of  land. 

The  general  extent,  of  farms  in  this 
parish  is  about  40  or  50  acres  where 
the  land  is  good;  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  the  farms  are  much 
more  extensive.  More  than  half  the 
parish  is  held  by  the  tenant  in  occu- 
pation from  middle-men.  \ 

From  20  to  40  acres,  and  are  ge- 
nerally held  from  the  head  landlord. 

About  40,  and  have  been  generally 
P»>d  at  the  rate  of  8 d.  per  day  in 

The  average  number  of  labourers 
emploj’ed  in  my  parish  on  the  public 
roads  within  the  last  year  is  about 
250  per  day  during  the  summer 
season,  and  120  during  the  winter ; 
the  principal  part  of  the  work  is 
performed  by  contract;  the  wages  i 
Is.  Id.,  by  the  2d  class  10 d.,  by  the  < 

About  15  labourers  per  day  for  91 

earned  are,  by  the  1st  class 
5d  class  6d.  per  day. 
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Mallow  . . . Pop.  9,904. 

Newmarket . . Pop.  14,644. 

Ballyhooley  and  Killathy. 
Pop. . 

Castletownroche,  Bridgetown 
and  KilcuHimer.  Pop.  5,420.* 

Mr.  James  Gallaher. 

Menus  O'Keeffe,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  William  Butler. 

Lieut.-Gen.  A.  Grove  Annesletj, 

statute  acres. 

The  Tithe  Commissioners  and  baro- 
nial valuators  can  answer  this  ques- 
tion more  accurately  than  1 can. 

Supposed  to  be  6,379  plantation 
acres  in  the  union  of  Ballyhooley 
and  Killathy. 

7,400  plantation  acres. 

There  is  no  public  common,  waste, 
•or  bog;  about  100  acres  of  wood, 
acres  of  mountain,  and  the  re- 
mainder arable  and  pasture  land. 

1 refer  you  to  the  same  persons. 

Ballyhooley  3,159  acres,  and  300 
acres  mountain  and  coarse  land ; 
Killathy  2.680  acres,  and  240  acres 
mountain  and  coarse  land ; wood- 
lands about  700  plantation  acres, 
and  bogs  50. 

No  public  common ; about  50 
plantation  acres  of  woodland ; 5,350 
acres  arable  and  pasture  ; l’,500 
mountain  and  waste  land. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land  Is 
£1  15s.,  and  of  pasture  land  £-,  the 
statute  acre. 

I think  about  £1,  plantation  mea- 
sure, for  arable  and  pasture ; and 
some  farms,  mountain,  much  less. 

Arable  land  £2  per  acre ; pasture 
land  £1  10s. 

Arable  land  £1  10s.  the  planta- 
tion measure;  little  pasture  land 
average  £2  the  plantation  acre. 

The  question  does  not  apply  in 
this  parish. 

The  con  acre  system  does  prevail 
couidnot  Wien'n-fii'sed  in  ill 

can  collcc?  'manure!  for  which  he  gets  a crop 

— 

It  does. 

county  of  Clare  it  caused  rebellion,  and  they 
ndustrious  in  his  half  days  and  broken  ones 
rec,  as  far  as  so  much  manure  will  reach,  an 

vork  it  by  force  ; it  is  also  au  inducement 
or  when  not  employed  by  his  master,  he 
so,  if  industrious,  has  loss  rent  to  pay. 

Ditto. 

From  £3  to  £6  ; but,  when  highly 
manured  and  good  ground,  some- 
times, but  seldom,  £s. 

The  highest  £8  the  plantation 
acre ; the  lowest  £3. 

Ditto. 

I think  it  is ; if  not  they  would  re- 
move to  another  farm,  where  they 
would  bp  better  off:  therefore  the 

— 

It  is.  No. 

farmer  must  reduce  his  price  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ground  and  ma 
sive  high  rents  are  given  except  by  persons  who  cannot  supply  the  farn 
persons  living  in  and  near  small  towns,  who  are  occupied  in  many  other 
most  of  whom  till  gardens,  to  make  sure  of  so  much  for  the  next  year. 

nure.  1 do  not  think  exccs- 
ner  with  labourers,  such  as 
vays,  as  masons,  tailors,  &c., 

Ditto. 

Not  to  any  great  extent;  these 
poor  tenants  in  general  become  la- 
bourers. 

Three  instances  of  small  farms 
being  thrown  into  large  ones : dis- 
possessed tenants  have  removed  into 
other  parishes. 

To  a very  small  extent:  took  land 
elsewhere. 

Cannot  ascertain  the  number. 

A few  active  labourers  and  trades- 
people. 

About  20  persons  in  all,  chiefly 
mechanics. 

One  or  two  masons,  who  left  em- 
ployment. 

America. 

To  America. 

Generally  to  Canada. 

America. 

None. 

Not  any,  1 believe. 

No  assistance,  except  sometimes 
their  passage. 

None  required. 

The  principal  landed  proprietors 
reside  in  the  parish,  or  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood : the  absentee 
proprietors  are  very  limited,  and  a 
majority  of  them  live  within  a dis- 
tance of  30  miles  from  the  parish. 

All  are  absentees,  residing  in  F.ng- 
land  as  well  as  I can  recollect,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Aldworth,  Mr. 
Leader,  and  Col.  Longfield. 

Landed  proprietors  absentees,  but 
resident  in  the  county. 

Landed  proprietors  generally  resi- 
dent ; some  residing  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  some  in  England,  and 
elsewhere. 

From  20  to  40  acres:  they  are 
generally  held  from  the  head  land- 
lord, or  the  persons  having  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  lands. 

From  30  to  100  acres ; mountain 
farms  much  larger:  not  generally 
held  from  the  landlord. 

From  20  to  40  acres:  held  by 
tenants  in  occupation. 

From  30  to  40  acres,  mostly  held 
from  the  head  landlord. 

There  is  no  public  road  making  in 
this  parish,  and  the  number  of  la- 
bourers employed  at  repairing  is 
very  small : 12  men  in  constant 
employ  would  keep  in  repair  all  the 
public  roads  in  the  parish. 

The  roads  are  kept  by  present- 
ments and  contracts ; therefore  I 
could  not  tell  the  number.  8 cl.  la- 
bourers, Is.  quarry-men.  A calcu- 
lation on  the  schedule  of  the  county 
of  Cork  might  give  some  informa- 

About  20  persons,  sometimes  less : 
generally  task-work,  breaking  stones 
at  4 d.  per  load,  mending  roads  at 
8 d.  per  perch. 

About  60,  paid  in  cash. 
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Castletown  Roche,  Bridgetown, 
and  Kilcummer'.  .Pop.  5,420. 

Cleanor  . . Pop.  1,303. 

Doneraile  and  Templerowan, 
Pop.  9,728. 

Farrihy  . . Pop.  2,085. 

Rev.  Thomas  Hoare. 

Rev.  James  Grant. 

Rev.  F.  Slawell. 

Rev.  L.  George. 

7,400  plantation  acres. 

4,163a.  Iii.  2p.,  statute  measure. 

13,100  acres  of  arable  and  pasture 
land,  statute  measure,  and  9,500  of 
mountain  land,  in  both  parishes ; or 
10,/ 00  of  the  first  class  in  Doneraile, 
and  2,400  in  the  parish  of  Temple- 
rowan,  and  9,500  of  mountain  land 
in  the  parish  of  Doneraile. 

4,763  statute  acres. 

• No  public  common;  about  50  acres 
of  woodland;  arable  anil  pasture, 
about  5,850;  mountain  and  waste, 
1,500. 

No  public  common : no  woodland, 
except  plantations  round  gentle- 
men’s houses : no  waste : no  bog : 
about  two-thirds  arable,  and  one- 
third  pasture  land. 

Scarcely  20  acres  of  public  com- 
mon in  both  parishes  ; the  moun- 
tain as  described  above  has  been 
stripped  of  the  surface  for  fuel,  and 
exhibits  a substratum  of  gritty  rock 
and  gravel ; there  is  but  little  bog  in 
the  parish  of  Doneraile,  and  none  in 
that  of  Templerowan.  See  answer  23. 

No  public  common:  no  bog,  wood. 

Average  rent  of  arable  land  £1 
10s.  per  plantation  acre ; pasture 
land  averages  £2  per  plantation 
acre,  but  of  this  description  there 
is  but  a small  quantity. 

The  rent  varies  from  £1  per  acre 
to  £3  5s.,  plantation  measure. 

The  average  rent  is  not  known  to 
me.  but  is  understood  to  be  high, 
and  therefore  nominal : about  one- 
third  of  the  arable  and  pasture  land 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  resident  gentry. 

From  £1  os.  to  £1  10s.  the  statute 

If  con  acre  means  land  rented  for 
a potato  crop,  it  generally  prevails. 

It  does. 

Assuming  the  con  acre  system  to 
mean  the  permanent  letting  of  a 
cabin,  together  with  one  or  two 
acres  of  land,  it  does  not  at  all  prevc 

It  does. 

iii  in  this  district. 

In  some  cases  the  highest  rent  is 
about  £8  the  plantation  acre,  and 
the  lowest  about  £3. 

That  depends  on  the  quality  of 
the  land. 

1 refer  you  to  the  preceding  an- 

£10  the  plantation  acre,  highest; 
£3  the  Lwest. 

It  is.  I believe  not  in  any  case. 

A remunerating  crop. 

See  Answer  26. 

I 'do  not  think  it  is  a remunerating 
crop,  but  it  cannot  be  dispensed 

This  system  has  been  practised  in 
only  a few  cases  within  this  parish : 
the  dispossessed  have  in  some  in- 
stances succeeded  in  getting  land 
elsewhere ; in  others  they  have  be- 
come small  dealers ; the  remainder 
have  left  the  parish. 

I have  only  heard  of  one  instance : 
the  tenant  went  to  America. 

The  system  ofthrowing  small  farms 
into  large  has  not  prevailed  to  any 
extent  in  these  parishes. 

This  has  not  occurred  yet  in  this 

None  within  the  last  three  years. 

1 have  heard  of  only  two. 

Very  few  emigrants  have  quitted 
the  united  parishes  within  the  last 
three  years  ; those  that  did  were 
tradesmen  and  labourers. 

About  20  labourers. 

— 

To  America. 

Principally  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

*m“ 

None  that  I am  aware  of. 

They  hav.e  not  received  any  assist- 
ance except  from  their  relatives,  and 
the  sale  of  any  little  property  they 
may  have  had  in  this  country. 

Landed  proprietors  generally  resi- 
dent; the  absentees  reside  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland. 

Landed  proprietors  are  resident. 

A few  of  the  proprietors  in  fee 
are  absentees  two  of  whom  do  not 
reside  in  Ireland.  The  parish  of 
Doneraile  is  studded  with  gentle- 
men’s residences ; for  the  most  part 
occupied  by  the  proprietors. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  absen- 
tees, the  chief  of  whom  resides  in 
England. 

From  30  to  40  acres ; generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

From  2 acres  to  300:  generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

The  general  extent  of  the  farms 
held  in  these  parishes  is  from  5 to 
30  plantation  or  Irish  acres;  the 
tenants  in  occupation,  to  the  amount 
of  two-thirds  of  the  parishes,  are 
second,  third,  and  fourth  class  from 
the  hea'd  landlord  or  owner  in  fee. 

About  10  acres:  there  are  a good 
.many  middle-men,  as  they  are  called. 

About  60  have  been  employed 
within  the  last  year,  and  have  been 
paid  m cash. 

About  30  or  40  occasionally ; they 
arc  paid  in  cash. 

Few  labourers  have  had  employ- 
ment on  the  public  roads  of  these 
parishes  within  the  last  year ; those 
that  had  any  worked  by  task. 

The  roads  are  all  jobs,  or  con- 
tracts in  the  'hands  of  gentlemen, 
who  send  their  own  labourers  occa- 
sionally. 

2B  B B 
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Litter  . . Pop. 

Mallow  (including  Town). 
Pop.  9,S04. 

Mallow  (including- Town). 
Pop.  9,804. 

Wliitechurch  . . Pop.  2,856. 

Rev.  James  Mockler. 

Mr.  John  Mahony. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Baldwin. 

Rev.  William  Crofts. 

Contents  about  4,530  statute  acres. 

STATISTICAL  TABLE  IN  REFERENCE  TO 
THE  PARISH  OF  MALLOW. 

.8,0-22  statute  acres. 

1 0,3S8  statute  acres. 

Number-  Gioss  Am.a„e 

°f  m.-ml  letlin*  po, 

acres  in  llmls'and  ** 

nrUli  bouses  of  lilllds- 

1831.  1811.  P°P,dulim 

20  years.  1,1 

Estmalc  ot  let 
' n under  a poor  law. 

Average  . the  destitute,  ag 

number  Agricultural  ill|irm>  sick>  ,lli: 

°f|  houseless,  desert 

each  ill  183,.  ,„ul  unemploved. 

family.  ,lor  ,lrjcUy  .’deGt 

limitations. 

a,'!;  “rrS™ 

8,(i78  £10,5001  £1  12.v.  | i 

1.804  8,077  1,7-27  1,797 

545  809  | 8 per  cent. 

£3,920  40— £243  (is. 

Public  common,  none ; woodland, 
about  2S  acres ; waste,  bog,  and 
mountain,  50  acres. 

Not  ascertained  with  accuracy. 

Tliere  is  no  public  common  or  bog 
in  the  parish ; about  70  acres  wood- 
land. and  100  waste  or  mountain: 
■ the  remainder  is  arable  and  pasture. 

All  this  parish  is  arable  and 
pasture  land. 

Average  rent,  per  statute  acre, 
about  20s. 

About  £1  15s.  per  statute  acre. 

40s.  ' 

There  is  no  distinction  made  be- 
tween arable  and  pasture  laml  in 
this  parish:  the  average  rout  is 
about  £1  per  acre. 

No. 

Not  in  use. 

Is  not  known  in  this  parish. 

Not  to  any  great  length ; such  as 
have  been  dispossessed  frequently 
go  to  Canada  or  the  Unitod  States. 

There  are  few  instances  of  this 
nature  within  the  parish. 

Can’t  say. 

The  system  of  throwing  small  farms 
into  large  ones  is  not  of  any  great 
exteut  in  this  parish;  in  tile  few 
instances  that  have  occurred  the 
dispossessed  tenants  have  left  the 
parish,  to  seek  their  fortunes  else- 

Small  fanners ; average  two  a-year. 

Can’t  answer. 

Canada  and  the  United  States. 

K"“- 

None. 

, None. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  all 
either  resident,  or  they  live  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland. 

Resident. 

Resident. 

The  landed  propriet  rs  are  ab- 
sentee, but  reside  in  other  parts  ot 
Ireland. 

About  30  acres.  Some  hold  under 
the  head  landlords,  others  under 
the  tenant. 

Farms  vary  in  extent  from  10  to 
’ 100  acres,  and  tenancy  varies  very 
much,  as  between  occupant  and 
head  landlord;  tenures  between 
occupants  and  head  landlord  would 
appear  rather  to  preponderate. 

About30  acres.  Held  by  the  tenant 
in  occupation  from  the  head  land- 

About  90  acres  iu  each  farm,  aver- 
aging the  whole  parish,  and  held 
by  the  tenant  in  occupation. 

Very  few. 

The  number  is  comparatively 

Can't  state  the  number  employed: 
they  are  in  general  paid  about  8 d. 

On  an  average  about  20  men  a-dey 
for  the  last  year : they  have  been 
paid  by  the  road  contractors. 
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Donoughmore  and  Abbey  mahon . 

° Pop.  3,927. 

Lislee,  Abbeymahon, 
Donoughmore,  ami  Kilsillugli. 
Pop.  9,106. 

Lislee  and  Kilsillagh. 
Pop.  4,939. 

Ilathbaney  and  Ardfield. 
Pop.  4,559. 

Rev.  John  Madras. 

Rev.  John  Daly.  | Rev.  James  Stewart. 

Rev.  Patrick  Sheehy,  v.  p. 

Donoughmore  306  acres,  statute 

I compute  the  union  to  contain 
9,984  acres,  English  measure ; 
Lislee,  5,904  ; Kielstagh,240;  Ab- 
beymahon, 3,475 ; and  Donough- 
more 365  statute  acres. 

6,44.7  statute  acres  in  the  union, 
according  to  the  return  of  the  Com- 
missioners under  the  Tithe  Compo- 
sition Act.  I am  not  aware  that  the 
enumerators  under  the  Population 
Returns  made  any  estimate  of  the 
acreable  extent  of  the  parishes. 
Lislee  contains  6,210,  Kilsillagh  237 

There  are  about  7,970  statute  acres 
in  the  united  parishes  of  Rathbaney 
and  Ardfield. 

It  is  all  arable  or  pasture  land, 
■except  one  bog,  containing  about 
]70  acres,  and  30  of  wood. 

About  one  acre  and  a half;  80  of 
woodland,  one-half  in  the  act  of 
planting;  250  of  bog;  waste  and 
rock  ground,  250.  Trie  remainder 
arable  and  pasture  ground. 

No  public  common  ; about  80  acres 
woodland  ; waste  in  rock,  ciiffs,  and 
road,  338;  in  arable  and  pasture, 
6,029  together.  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible for  me  to  distinguish  between 
arable  and  pasture : in  general  the 
whole  parishes  are  a mass  of  tillage, 
in  consequence  of  the  convenience  tc 

About  S00  acres  of  common,  about 
20  of  woodland,  and  about  120  of 
ornamental  plantations ; but  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  above  common 
is  reclaimed,  and  now  attached  to 
other  farms. 

i sea  manure. 

In  Donouglnnore  £1  10s.  per 
acre  • 'in  Abbeymahon  15s. 

The  average  rent  is  16s.  per  acre, 
arable  and  pasture  ground. 

The  average  rent  of  pasture  and 
arable  together  is,  as  well  as  I can 
compute,  about  £1  Is. 

Average  rent  of  arable  and  pasture 
land  is  about  14s.  per  acre  in  those 
parishes. 

Yes. 

The  term  of  con  acre  is  not  used 
here ; we  suppose  it  the  acre  at- 
tached to  a house ; as  such  it  pre- 

It  does  not  prevail  in  this  parish, 
nor  in  the  neighbouring  parishes, 
to  my  knowledge. 

Highest  rent  £4;  lowest£l  10s. 

Highest  rent  £4,  and  the  lowest 
£2  per  acre  generally. 

From  £1  10s.  to  £4,  according  to 
quality  and  convenience  to  sea  ma- 

The  labourers  take  an  acre  each 
from  the  farmers,  at  about  from 
£3  to  £4  per  statute  acre. 

It  is ; sea-weeds  are  collected  by 
the  persons  taking  the  ground  at 
the  expense  of  the  labour  alone,  and 
this  is  done  by  the  man's  family. 

In  general  it  is  not  a remunerating 
crop  : in  consideration  of  the  conve- 
nience and  privilege  of  sea-weeds — 
secondly,  in  consideration  of  getting 
employment  for  discharging  the 
rent — the  rent  is  mostly  advanced. 

I think  it  is  a remunerating  crop.  J 

The  acre  of  potato  ground  taken 
by  each  labourer  produces  in  general 
a poor  crop,  from  the  constant  use 
of  sea-weed  as  manure,  but  no  other 
consideration  is  required  or  given 
than  the  rent. 

^eVtlfc^r.nrn'lllyViolVls^To^  out 

from  the  landlord : Ibis  seldom  occurs. 

Only  a few  instances  the  last  five 
years ; few  turn  labourers,  and  a few 
| more  emigrate  or  take  ground  else- 
where : the  system  . of  throwing 
small  into  large  farms  does  not  pre- 
vail in  the  parish : I do  not  recollc 

| Not  acted  on. 

' 

jayment  of  rent. 

To  no  great  extent  ; the  dispos- 
sessed tenants  have  become  labour- 
ers, or  have  emigrated  to  America 
or  to  England. 

Perhaps  10,  generally  the  sons 
of  persons  who  hold  a few  acres  of 
ground. 

About  40  each  year,  men  and 
women  ; mostly  the  sons  and  daugh- 
j ters  of  poor  cottiers  and  farmers. 

Cannot  state  the  numbers;  but 
they  chiefly  consisted  of  youug 
women,  labourers,  and  small  farmers. 

About  30  emigrants,  partly  farmers, 
and  mostly  labourers,  during  each  of 
the  three  years. 

They  went  to  America. 

To  America. 

To  America. 

To  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

In  some  instances  they  have  re- 
ceived £2  -from  the  landlord. 

Those  on  Lord  Shannon’s  estate 
have  got  £2  each  from  his  agent,  as 
assistance  to  emigrate,  and  no 
others,  and  of  them  but  a few. 

None. 

Very  seldom  any. 

They  reside  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land. 

All  the  landlords  arc  absentees, 
excepting  two  ; one  of  the  absen- 
tees resides  in  Rnglaud,  the  rest  in 
different  parts  of  the  county  of  Cork. 

Three  landed  proprietors  are  con- 
stantly resident ; one  resides  part  of 
the  year.  The  remainder  are  absent 
from  their  properties  here,  but  re- 
side in  other  parts  of  Ireland  gene- 
rally. 

ally  in  this  kiugd 

All  the  extensive  landed  proprie- 
tors are  absentees,  except  Lord  Car- 
bery,  who  resides  here  for  about  half 
the  year;  Lord  Baudon  and  John 
Smith  Barry  are  the  other  principal 
proprietors;  they  reside  occasion- 
om,  but  are  never  seen  in  this  parish. 

The  farms  vary  from  5 to  30  acres ; 
but  the  greater  proportion  is  not 
more  than  10  or  12  acres  : vide  An- 
swer to  Query  29  for  the  reason, 
ilieyare  held  Iromthehead  landlord 
or  his  immediate  tenant. 

With  the  exception  of  10  gentle- 

tracts,  the  average  of  tlie  forms  is 
about  14  acres.  Generally  held  from 
the  landlords,  except  five  farms. 

From  5 to  40  acres  usually, 
though  in  some  instances  over  100. 
In  about  two-thirds  of  the  parishes  ; 
the  tenants  hold  directly  from  the 
landlords. 

From  15  to  40  acres;  and  about 
one-half  held  by  tenants  in  occu- 
pation from  the  head  landlords. 

flie  work  on  roads  does  not  give 
employment ; they  arc  paid 

About  300,  at  Sd.  per  day;  paid 
mostly  in  cash. 

On  an  average  about  10  men  per 
day,  and  mostly  paid  in  money,  and 
generally  not  until  the-amount  of 
the  presentments  is  received. 
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Rathbaney  . . Pop.  2,536. 

Templeomalus  . Top.  1,352. 

'Timoleague  . . Pop.  1,822. 

Timoleague  and  Kilmaloda 
Pop. . 

Earl  of  Carbery. 

Rev.  D.  H.  Nash. 

Rev.  Charles  Coghlan,  d.d. 

Rev.  Michael  O'Brien,  p.  p. 

The  parish  contains,  as  estimated 
* in  the  county  valuation  lately  made 
under  the  Acts  of  the  49  Geo.  111., 
for  the  more  equal  levy  of  the  county 
rate,  4,138  acres,  English  statute 
measure,  by  which  a large  portion  of 
of  last  Session,  “ for  effecting  a Con 
which  occasions  this  difference  of  qui 

1,907  statute  acres. 

Being, but  four  months  resident  as 
the  incumbent  of  this  parish,  there 
are  many  of  these  queries  which  I 
am  incompetent  to  answer. 

The  two  parishes  contain,  as  enu- 
merated under  such  returns,  ti,910 
acres,  and  those  a?res  are  all  statute 

the  county  is  measured;  and  by  the  estimate  ot  the  lithe  l ommissjoners,  m 
lposition  for  Tithes,"  4,307  acres.  The  ecclesiastical  and  civil  divisions  of  t 
intity. 

lade  this  year  under  the  Act 
he  county  are  not  the  same. 

There  is  no  common ; about  200 
acres  of  woodland  in  one  demesne ; 
the  parish  principally  arable,  and  in 
constant  tillage  ; some  pasture : 
scarcely  any  waste  or  bog. 

1,899  acres  arable ; 125  acres  bog; 
25  acres  waste.' 

I am  unable  to  answer. 

Of  woodland  there  are  28  acres’ 
of  arable  land  7,000 ; of  pasture 
1.000;.  of  waste  822;  and  of  boo 
GO  acres.  0 

The  land  varies  materially  'in 
value,  from  2’>s.  to  5s.  per  acre,  and 

portion  of  the  best  arable  has  been 
lately  valued  at  25*.  per  acre.  The 
average  of  the  parish  may  be  from 
14s.  to  15*. 

About  £1  per  acre. 

The  rent  of  land  varies  in  t he  parish 
from  1 0s.  to  £2  per  acre,  per  annum. 

Of  arable  land  the  average  reut  is 
15s.  per  acre,  and  of  pasture  £1  10,. 

The  con  acre  system,  under  that 
the  toss  oTUnt tradelms been Mverrly  felt 

Not  known. 

I am  not  acquainted  with  the  con 

No. 

Yhile  Uie  coarse  linen  trade  existed  much  land  was  also  hired  for  a crop  of  flax  : 
by  the  peasantry  through  the  whole  south-west  of  this  county. 

'30s.  is  about  the  lowest  rent  per 
acre  for  potato  ground,  £3  the  high- 
est, except  near  the  towns,  where  I 
they  pay  £4  : the  farmer  ploughs  the 
part  of  the  bargain  is  a frequent  sour 

— 

— 

land,  and  draws  out  the  manure  provided  by  the  cottager.  (This 
ce  of  contest.) 

The  potato  is  a remunerating 
crop ; the  cottager  looks  to  it  for  J 
the  greater  part  of  his  year’s  prove 
from  five  to  six  tons,  which  he  thus 
tithe,  which  charges  may  he  altogetl 
time  to  time  as  his  necessities  dema 
average  years,  and,  in  years  when  tli 

| 

iion.  A statute  acre  of  potato  ground  should  give,  on  an  average, 
has  for  the  rent,  seed,  and  labour  of  cultivation,  and  hitherto  the 
ter  rated  at  £G  4*.  The  five  tons  of  potatoes,  if  purchased  from 
nded,  or  his  means  enabled  the  cottager,  would  cost  him  £10  in 
.e  potato  crop  was  deficient,  perhaps  half  as  much  more. 

There  has  been  very  little  progress 
made  in  throwing  small  farms  into 
large,  ones : the  population  is  much 
too  great,  though  they  all  admit 
the  lands  would  be  more  improved, 
and  the  rents  better  paid,  in  larger 

Very  few  instances  have  occurred, 
and  where  they  have  the  tenants 
have  left  the  neighbourhood. 

I cannot  tell. 

To  a trifling  extent  indeed,  and 
such,  however,  as  were  dispossessed, 
emigrated  to  America. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  emigrants  in  any 
of  the  last  three  years ; on  the  whole 
it  has  been  considerable,  and  is  in- 
creasing every  year. 

About  80  ; farmers,  fishermen,  and 
labourers. 

About  50  persons  emigrated  three 
years  back ; about  30  persons  two 
years,  ago  ; and  about  20  persons 
last  year : and  such  were,  in  gene- 
ral, small  farmers. 

To  North  America,  principally  to 
Halifax,  or  some  part  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

Some  to  England,  and  some  to 

They  emigrated  to  America. 

They  have  generally  proceeded  on 
their  own  resources,  some  families 
taking  considerable  sums  of  money ; 
are  the  young,  enterprising,  and  act 
males  and  females,  who  are  indust 
get  employment  at  home. 

but  in  general  the  emigrants 
,ive,  married  and  unmarried, 
.riously  inclined,  and  cannot 

No  assistance  whatsoever. 

There  is  butone  large  fee  proprietor 
residing  in  the  parish ; all  the  others 

are  absentees,  living, some  altogether 

in  England,  some  m other  parts  of 
Ireland : there  is  a very  extensive 
middle  landholder  residing,  who  has 
also  soma  property  in  fee. 

Absentee ; but  reside  in  Ireland. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  gene- 
rally resident,  so  far  as  I have  been 
able  to  learn : one  considerable  pro- 
prietor is  resident  in  another  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

All  are  absentees  but  three,  and 
those  absentees  reside  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  the  greater  num- 
ber in  Ireland. 

Very  few  farms  exceed  40  acres  in 
actual  occupation  of  one  person; 
20  and  30  acres  are  considered  large 
farms.  Two-thirds  of  the  parish 
are  held  under  middle-men ; perhaps 
even  a greater  proportion. 

In  general  about40  acres, but  this 
is  considered  a large  holding.  Not 
generally  held  from  the  head  land- 
lord by  the  tenant  in  occupation. 

Generally  from  1 5 to  30  acres ; in 
some  instances  they  are  from  50  to 
100  acres  ; and  for  the  most  part  in 
occupation  from  the  head  landlord. 

The  extent  of  each  farm  is  in 
general  from  20  to  30  acres,  and 
those  farms' are  generally  held  from 
the  head  landlord  by  the  occupying 
tenant. 

It  would  not  be  easy  now  to  arrive 
at  the  numbers  employed  on  the 
roads,  at  least  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy ; the  contract  system,  of 
late  years  has  become  so  general 
that  it  has  reduced  the  number  con- 
siderably : they  are  always  paid  in 
money. 

About  20  persons ; but  they  are 
not,  in  general,  belonging  to  the 

I cannot  answer  this  query. 

50  were  employed,  and  only  for » 
few  weeks : they  were  paid  in  money 
by  some  of  the  lauded  proprietors 
in  this  parish,  who  contracted  lor 
the  repairs  of  the  public  roads  here. 
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Aghada 'Union  . Pop.  9,313. 

Gloyne  . . Pop'.  6,410. 

Imogeely,  Dungourney,  and 
Clonmult  (including  Castle- 
martyr)  . . Pop.  6,811. 

Kilcredan  and  Garryroe. 
Pop.  1,386. 

■ Rev.  Daniel  O’Flinn,  v.v. 

Francis  Rotvland,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Michael  Flannagan,  p.  p. 

John  Leslie,  Esq. 

~ . About  13,000  statute  acres  in  tlio 
union  of  Agbada. 

There  are  10,840  statute  acres  in 
the  parish  of  Cloyne,  as  returned 
by  the  barony  valuators. 

In  the  parish  of  Imogeely,  6,000 ; 
in  that  of  Dungourney.  8,020 ; and 
in  that  of  Clonmult,  5,000  acres, 
statute  measure. 

Kilcredan  contains  (,007a.  3k.  19p.  ; 
Garry voe,  1,693a.  0r.26p.  ; Kilmac- 
donogue,  6,070a.  Or.  7p.,all  British 
statute  measure. 

No  public  common;  about  100 
acres  of  woodland,  besides  what  is 
called  skirting  or  plantations,  in 
gentlemen’s  demesnes ; about  8,000 
arable  land;  5,000  pasture;  not 
more  than  about  1 00  acres  of  waste 
or  bog;  the  most  part,  of  pasture 
land  is  in  gentlemen’s  demesnes. 

No  public  common ; not  more  than 
30  acres  of  woodland;  very  little 
waste  or  bog ; all  the  rest  is  arable. 

•In  the  united  parishes  of  Clonmult 
and  Dungourney  there  are  2,000 
acres  of  mountain  partially  unin- 
habited, but  not  strictly  a common ; 
of  woodland  there  are  700  acres ; of 
waste  and  bog  about  500  acres. 

No  public  common;  a few  acres  of 
woodland ; nearly  equal  quantities 
of  arable  and  pasture  land;  very 
little  waste ; no  bog. 

'■ 

The  average  rent  in  this  parish  is 
from  16s.  to  £1  4s.  per  statute  acre  ; 
as  for  pasture  land,  there  is  not 
much  of  it,  but  what  gentlemen 
have  in  their  demesnes. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is 
about  £1  5s. 

The  average  rent  in  Dungourney 
is  12*.,  in  Clonmult  £1,  and  in 
Imogeely  also  £1  per  acre'. 

As  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, it  may  be  taken  at  between 
£1  5s.  and  £1  10s.  per  acre  in  these 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  con  acres 

No. 

It  is  very  prevalent  here. 

The  term  “ con  acre”  is  not  under- 
stood in  this  part  of  the  country: 
it  is  customary  with  the  farmers  to 
let  ground  (manured  and  ploughed) 
at  from  £4  to  £5  per  acre  to  their 
labourers,  deducting  the  rent  from 
their  wages 

in  this  part  of  the  country,  nor  is  it  well  known  what  it  means,  unless  it  is  burned  or 
graffed,  which  is  not  allowed  by  law  under  a penalty  of  £10  per  acre,  and  unless  the 
head  landlord  permits  it  by  manuring  it  well  afterwards. 

I have  answered  this,  and  the  query 
following,  by  saying  that  acres  of 
this  description  were  unknown  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  unless,  as 
above,  it  means  land  graffed  or 

None. 

The  highest  is  £5,  and  the  lowest 
is  £3  10s. 

burns  it  himself,  and  pays  at  the 
rate  of  £2  per  acre  for.  potato 
ground,  and  it  generally  produces  a 
good  crop,  being  new  and  reclaimed 
ground : if  by  con  acres  is  meant 
an  acre  from  the  landlord,  he  either 

\Ye  know  nothing  about  it. 

It  is,  generally  speaking,  remune- 
rating, as  its  produce  must  support 
the  labourer's  family  for  the  year; 
there  is  never  any  unfair  advantage 
taken  of  him  here. 

pays  for  it,  or  works  for  him  to  discharge  the  amount. 

There  was,  to  my  knowledge, 
in  this  parish,  but  one  example  of 
this  kind,  where  Uvo  took  a farm  tlu 
to  be  let  for  a certain  number  of  year 

1 1 1 is  a system  not  practised  in  this 
| parish. 

In  one  instance  only  has  it  oc- 
curred ; some  of  the  ejected  tenants 
have  gone  to  America,  others  have 
gone  into  the  neighbouring  towns. 

This  system  has  not  prevailed  to 
any  extent  in  these  parishes. 

it  was  put  up  by  a course  of  law 
s,  and  some  of  those  who  had  the 

land  before  retook  it  at  a dearer  rate,  and  not  the  best  of  the  ground ; this  farm  contained  about  400  acres  : 
about  six  or  eight  have  retaken  small  farms  of  this  land  from  those  two ; as  to  other  farmers  that  were  on  t he 
land,  some  became  labourers,  and  some  went  elsewhere;  this  was  very  near  causing  a disturbance  in  the  parish. 

On  an  average  about  30  in  the 
three  years ; a few  t radesmen,  some 
seafaring  men.  and  mostly  la- 
bourers : but  prior  to  the  last  three 
years  the  emigration  was  far  greater. 

Scarcely  any. 

I’erhans'about  10 each  year;  they 
are  generally  labourers,  or  evicted 
farmers. 

About  10  or  12  during  each  of  the 
last  three  years. 

Mostly  to  England  and  America; 
of  late  rather  to  Canada  than  to 
New  York. 

Sometimes  to  Canada,  or  the 
United  States. 

Some  to  England,  the  remainder 

No  assistance  whatever,  except 
what  they  could  muster  up  by  sell- 
ing off' what  little  articles  they  had 
for  the  purpose  of  emigrating. 

1 believe  not. 

I n some  cases  assistance  has  been 
afforded  to  them  by  their  friends  in 
America,  who  have  remitted  money 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 

There  are  some  who  hold  land 
from  the  head  landlord,  and  are 
hvmg  elsewhere,  some  in  England, 
and  some  in  Ireland;  there  are 
others  who  are  to  be  looked  on  as 

There  are  no  absentee  proprietors 

The  great  proprietors  of  the  pa- 
rishes of  Imogeely  and  Dungourney 
are  Lords  Shannon  and  Middleton ; 
the  former  of  whom  is  an  occasional 
resident,  while  the  latter  is  an  ab- 
solute absentee ; some  minor  ones 
reside  here  and  in  other  parts  of  Ice 

There  are  no  resident  landed  pro-' 
prietors  in  these  parishes ; I believe 
more  than  half  the  proprietors  reside 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

land. 

aosentces,  who  spend  two  or  three  years  in  England,  and  pay 
occasional  visits  to  their  abodes  here,  but  for  a short  timp. 

I'rom  5 to  80  statute  acres:  very 
lew  have  ICO  acres.  Some  are,  and 
some  are  not;  there  are  about  12 
urge  farms  taken  from  the  head 
landlord,  and  then  sublet  to  other 
fanners  at  a dearer  rate. 

The  occupying  tenants  in  genera! 
hold  small  farms,  and  not  from  the 
head  landlord. 

They  average  about  50  acres.  In 
the  parish  of  Dungourney  they  hold , 
from  the  head  landlord ; this  is  par- 
tially the  case  in  Imogeely ; in 
Clonmult  they  mostly  hold  under 
middle-men. 

They  vary  in  extent  from  15  to  60 
acres,  and  are  generally  held  from 
the  head  landlord;  about  1,200 
acres  are  held  by  what  arc  called 

One  overseer  of  the  roads  had  34 
abourerp  employed  for  about  two 

There  have  been  very  few  employ- 
ed, and  these  only  on  contract  roads, 
receiving  the  usual  rate  of  wages. 

I cannot'  answer  this  question  ac- 
curately; I believe  the  contractors 
generally  employ  their  own  tenants 
or  labourers. 

•mums , z/  ot  them  had  8tf.  per  day,  five  at  6d.  per  day,  one  at  Ad. 
per  day,  and  one  at  5 d.  per  day;  another  overseer  had  31  during 
J*c  last  three  years  at  Id.  per  day,  and  lOd.  occasionally  to  a quarry- 
ian ; boys  3./.  per  day  for  stone-breaking : the  overseers,  after  the 
'"Cork,  when  the  work  is  complete,  apply  to  the  treasury 
-e  lorthe  amount,  and  then  the  overseer  pays  the  labourers. 
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Killeagh  . . Pop.  2,7S5. 

Killeag'h  . ...  Pop. >2,735. 

Killeag'h,  Ardag-h,  and  Dangan. 
Pop.  6,563. 

Kilmacdonogue,  Kilcrcdan,  Garryvoe 
Itermorough,  Boholan.aud  Kilmahan' 
Pop.  9,613. 

Roger  Green  Dav}s , Esq.  j.  r. 

Rev.  R.  H'.  Rogers',  i.L;D. 

Rev.  M.  Sheehan,  v.v. 

Rev.  Peter  O'Neil,  p.  p. 

5,800  acres,  English  statute  mea- 

There  gae,  ;as  far  as  I have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  near  5,000  statute 
a'cres  in  the  parish  .of  Killeagh. 

The  three  parishes  contain  10(657 
acres,  statute  measure. 

Number  of  statute  acres  in  the 
above  parishes  17,286. 

No  'public  common ; about.  400 
acres  of  wood ; little  bog ; the  re- 
mainder arable  and, pasture. 

■There  is  no  public  common  in  this 
parish  ; about  203  statute  acres  of 
fine  productive  wood ; there  is  no 
bog;  of  waste,  20  acres,  statute 
measure;,  all  the  remainder  of  the 
parish  is  very  fine,  sound,  arable 

No  public  common ; woodland, 
417  acres;  arable,  S, 621 ; pasture. 
4,692;  waste,  a great  portion  of 
which  is  mountain,  2,327 ; bog,  585. 

Public  common  none  ; woodland,  a 
few  acres,  except  in  Iternforough, 
about  1 00  acres  ; arable  and  pasture 
half  and  half  each  ; very  little  waste 
land ; and  of  bog  about  20  acres  in 
the  parish  of  Itermorough  ; but  in 
the  parishes  of  Kilmacdonogue  and 

Kilmahan  there  nr 

e about  300  acres  of  waste  and  bo». 

From  15s.  to  £1  5s.  per  acre  is 
the  average  rent  of  arable  and 
pasture  land. 

In  the  parish  of  Killeagh  the  land 
is  somewhat  better  than  in  the  other 
parishes,  and  rates  at  an  average  at 
18s.  per  acre ; in  Ardagh  and 
Dangan  the  average  of  pasture  and 
arable  land  is  12s.  per  acre. 

Arabic  and  pasture  avevave  £1 

No. 

Prevails  universally. 

The  only  system  of  con  acre  that 
prevails  here  is  renting  an  acre  of 
potato  ground  for  the  season ; this 
does  prevail  considerably. 

The  name  of  con  acre  is  not  well 
known  in  this  country,  but  an  acre 
or  two  are  frequently  set  for  money 
or  labour  for  potato  ground. 

From  £3  to  £4  10s.,  according  to 
goodness  of  ground  and  manure. 

For  an  acre  rented  as  above  the 
highest  price  is  £5,  and  the  lowest 
£4,  manured  by  the  farmer ; in  addi- 
tion to  this  they  had  to  pay  from 
12s.  to  15s.  tithe. 

For  the  acre  adverted  to  before  is 
paid  from  £3  to  £-1  the  year. 

The  con  acre  crop  is  seldom  remune- 
rating, as  it  is  scarcely  ever  ploughed 
and  made  ready  for  tilling  in  pro- 
per season,  or  sufficiently  manured, 
for  the  farmer  does  his  own  tillage 
first. 

Should  the  crop  of  potatoes  be  a 
good  one,  the  price  is  not  excessive ; 
the  land,  however,  in  many  instances, 
is  so  poor  that  it  does  not  give  a re- 
munerating crop  ; it  is  a considera- 
tion with  some  that  they  can  pay  a 
part  of  their  rent  by  tlieir  labour. 

The  only  acres  here  sot  are  gene- 
rally remunerating,  on  account  of 
the  convenience  of  manure,  and  for 
this  consideration,  the  rent  is  made 
so  high.  ' 

In  many  instances,  when  the  dis- 
possessed tenant  becomes  labourer, 
and  is  much  better  off  as  such,  to 
my  knowledge. 

This  system  is  gaining  ground 
very  fast  in  this  parish,  and  the 
dispossessed  tenants,  for  the  most 
part,  hire  as  yearly  workmen,  with 
the  farmers  of  this  and  other  dis- 
tricts. 

In  GO  instances  small  farmers  have 
been  dispossessed  within  the  last  six 
years,  and  their  farms  united  with 
others,  or  added  to  the  demesnes 
of  the  landlords ; those  of  the  dis- 
possessed who  could  collect  a little 
money  went  to  America,  others  becai 

No  small  farms  thrown  into  large 
ones,  except  in  three  or  four  cases; 
the  dispossessed  tenants  generally 
get  a cabin  and  kitchen  garden. 

me  labourers,  and  the  rest  beggars. 

From  10  to  20  labourers  have  left 
the  parish  each  year  for  America. 

There  have  been  about  six  or 
seven  persons  who  have  emigrated, 
some  reduced  farmers  and  some  la- 
bourers, to  Newfoundland  and 
North  America. 

About  30,  most  of  them  the  sons 
of  small  farmers  and  labourers ; some 
families  also  who  were  dispossessed 
of  their  farms. 

Not  exceeding  10  or  12  left  these 
parishes  during  each  of  the  last 
three  years,  mostly  labourers. 

America. 

— 

j The  greater  proportion  have  gone 
to  the  British  Colonies  and  the 

A few  to  England,  and  the  remain- 
der to  Newfoundland  andAmcncar 

| United  States;  a few  went  to  Newfoundland. 

None. 

They  received  no  assistance,  ex-  . 
cept  from  their  immediate  relatives. 

No  assistance,  except  a few  sent 
for  from  abroad  by  their  friends. 

All  absentee,  residing  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent. 

This  entire  parish  is  the  property 
of  absentees ; the  two  principal 
owners  of  the  soil  reside  entirely  in 
England  ; one  resides,  I believe,  in 
France;  the  remainder,  I am  inclined 
to  think,  reside  in  Ireland. 

The  principal  head  landlords  of 
Ardagh  and  Dangan  are  Lord  Pon- 
sonby  and  Norman  Uniacke,  Esq., 
and  Alajor  Uniacke  ; the  two  former 
not  living  in  Ireland,  the  latter  re- 
sides in  the  neighbourhood ; only 
one  proprietor  in  Killeagh  resides  in 

All  absent,  two  only  resident  in 
Ireland,  one  in  Cork  and  one  m 
Dublin. 

the  parish. 

From  20  to  GO  acres.  Not  gene- 
rally. 

There  are  a few  farms  held  from 
middle-men , but  the  general  run  of 
farms  are  held  front  the  head  land- 
lord. The  extent  of  farms  is  from 
20  to  200  statute  acres. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the 
farms  do  not  exceed  from  10  to  20 
acres  ; scarcely  30  persons  hold  50 
acres  in  the  parish;  about  3 or  4 
hold  100  acres.  Very  few  hold  under 
the  head  landlord. 

Generally  speaking,  from  1 5 to  60 
acres.  Mostly  held  by  the  tenant  in 
occupation,  except  1,200  or  1,300 
acres,  held  from  middle-men. 

From  30  to  40  labourers,  at  from 
5 d.  to  8 d,  per  day. 

I know  of  none  hut  two  or  three, 
at  8 d.  a day. 

In  general  road  contracts  are  taken 
by  small  farmers,  who  employ  their 
own  servants  and  children  on  them, 
so  that  common  labourers  get  very 
little  employment  in  that  way. 

There  are  five  roads  well  kept, 
and  the  other  four  badly  kept, 
shows  that  very  few  arc  employ  i 
not  exceeding  15,  who  are  paid  by 
money  and  truck. 
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St.  Mary’s  and  Clonpriest. 
Pop.  5,136. 

St.  Marv’s  (including  Town  of 
Youghal)..  Pop.  11,327. 

St.  Mary’s  (including- Town  of 
Youghal)..  Pop.  11,327. 

Carrigaline  (Middle  Ploughland 
only.)  . . Pop. . 

Rev.  J-  Russell ,*  R.c.c. 

Rev.  Henry  Swanzy. 

. Abraham  Fisher: 

Capt.  Atkins. 

The  entire  parishof  Clonpriest  con- 
tains G,%4  statute  acres ; about  a 
third,  and  the  inferior  part,  is  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  united  to 
tl.  pm!  Killeagh.;  til.  jari.h 
of  Youghal  contains  4,533  statute 
acres,  the  site  of  the  town  not  being 
included. 

Exclusive  of  the  town,  which  con- 
tains a population  of  about  9,0()0 
souls,  there  are  4,512  statute  acres. 

Tliis  parish  contains,-  about  .4,5 00 
statute  acres.  , . 

’ About  1,100. 

About  six  acres  of  common,  which 

about  (id  acres -)f  road  and  waste’ 
and  about  200  acres  bog ; «io  wood- 

About  300  acres slali.’over  which  the 
tide  Hows : no  public  common  or 
woodland ; perhaps  about  half  ar  able 
and  half  pasture  ; about  GO  acres  of 
waste,  and  200  acres  of  bog ; the  lat- 
ter in  the  course  of  improvement, and 
in  a few  years  will  probably  all  be 
reclaimed,  as  not  many  years  hack  t) 

It  is  all  tilled ; no  pasture,  or 

Kito!  up  of  a warren,  and  by  .he  .trihiugor  .he  sands ; there  are  aho„.  1,000  acres 
unfar  pasture  Ahe  ^that^wUhin 

CS"  :i;KSZS-“ 

,r,:  i.hoi.t  150  acres  of  Img.  the  greater  part  of  wliioh  is  about  to  he  reclaimed. 

icy  were  about  400. 

In  the  parish  of  Clonpriest  the 
average  rent  of  arable  and  pasture 
ground  is  nearly  the  same,  about 
£1  7s.  per  acre,  the  rent  varying 

The  average  is  about  £1  15*.,  ex- 
cept town  fields,  which  pay  a higher 

Good  land  near  the  town  about  £3, 
and  more  distant  and  inferior  £1 
per  statute  acre,  average  about  £2  ; 
some  lower  than  £1. 

About  £2  by  lease. 

Youghal  the  average  rent  is  about  £S 
town  fields,  the  grounds  are  not  worth 

! per  acre  ; but  if  I abstract  the 
more  than  about  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

The  term  con  acre  is  not  under- 
stood generally  in  this  parish  ; the 
burning  of  ground  is  not  usually 
allowed. 

It  does. 

It  does  to  some  considerable  ex- 
tent ; that  is,  letting  ground  by  the 
acre  for  a crop  of  potatoes. 

The  potato  gardens  are  let  no 
other  way  but  by  the  season. 

I cannot  exactly  state. 

From  £4  to  £6  per  acre;  the 
ground,  I apprehend,  is  sometimes 
given  at  the  low  rate,  when  the  la- 
bourer works  proportionably  low, 
perhaps  6 d.  a day. 

From  £3  to  £'4. 

When  special  permission  is  given 
to  burn  a coarse  field  full  of  rushes, 
&c.,  the  crop  is  deemed  to  be  remu- 
nerating: hut  1 have  not  learned 
whether  anything  extraordinary  is 
charged. 

The  crop  is  generally  worth  the 

I incline  to  think,  that,  on  the 
average,  it  is  generally  a remune- 
rating crop : and  that  excessive  rents 
are  seldom  given,  though  in  some 
cases  rather  higher  rent  is  obtained 
by  giving  employment. 

The  acre  of  ground,  if  the  season 
is  favourable,  gives  an  excess  of 
potatoes,  which  are  sold  by  the  la- 
bourer to  pay  necessaries. 

There  are  about  42  instances  of 
small  farms  being  thrown  into  large 
ones ; almost  the  entire  of  the  dis- 
possessed tenants  became  labourers; 
some  stopped  upon  the  grounds  which  , 
they  once  possessed  ; others  went  to 
add  to  the  mass  of  misery  in  Y ottglial. 

Some  farms  have  had  the  tenants 
removed  ; they  have  generally  emi- 
grated, having  got  some  considera- 
tion for  giving  up  possession. 

The  parish  not  being  large,  there 
is  not  very  much  opportunity  for 

We  have  no  instance  of  it ; if  any- 
thing, the  enclosures  are  increasing. 

this,  yet  the  general  tendency  has  been  to  enlarge  the  size  of  the  farms, 
and,  in  a few  instances,  much  distress  was  occasioned  by  dispossessing  the 
small  farmers,  who  have  mostly  had  to  remove  into  the  town  or  emigrate, 
some  to  England  and  some  to  America,  from  this  injurious  practice,  in 
which  I think  the  landowners  should  not  be  encouraged  by  law. 

About.  35  each  year. 

Several  have  emigrated. 

In  1831  to  Quebec  266 ; St.  John’s, 
New  Brunswick  81  : total  347.  In 
1832  to  Quebec  145 ; St.  John’s, 
New  Brunswick,  87  ; St.  Andrew’s, 
New  Brunswick  6 ; St.  John’s,  New- 
foundland, 75:  total  313.  In  1S33 

About  15  good  workmen  at  spade 
and- shovel. 

The  far  greater  part  to  British 
America. 

Generally  North  America. 

Brunswick  27  St.  John’s,  New- 
foundland, 35  : total  147.  Nearly 
all  of  the  lower  class,  and  without 
any  assistance. 

America, 

None  that  I am  aware  of. 

In  the  parish  of  Clonpriest  all  the 
landlords  are  absentees  except  one, 
residing  in  Cork, who  holds  2d  if  acres; 
m that  of  Youghal  all  reside  some- 
where in  Ireland  except  Lord  Pon- 
sonby  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 

The  principal  landed  proprietors, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  • 
Tonsonby,  are  both  absentees,  and 
have  always  been  so.  The  prevalence 
of  absenteeism  is  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  to  Ireland;  nothing  would  be 

Our  two  principal  landed  proprie- 
tors are  absentees  in  England  ; a few 
smaller  absentees  in  Ireland;  and 
several  others  are  residents. 

Lord  Shannon  has  the  fee,  hut  the 
leases  are  to  working  farmers. 

•be  principal  proprietors. 

more  useful  than  a taxation  of  absentees. 

30  acres:  about ,2,500  acres  are 
held  under  the  head  landlord ; the 
remainder  under  middle-men. 

Commonly  from  a middle-man ; 
hut,  in  many  instances,  from  the  fee 
proprietor. 

Generally  I think  from  50  to  200 
acres  : and  now  mostly  held  by  the 
occupying  tenant  from  the  head 
landlord. 

About  40  acres : held  by  the  farm- 
ing tenant:  I can’t  say  we  have 
middlermen. 

In  the  parish  of  Clonpriest  about 
;.U’  >n  that  of  Youghal  about 

the  same  number.  It  is  suspected 
that  some  geutlemen  in  the  vicinity 
or  this  town  have  not  dealt  fairlyby 
the  labourers  thus  employed:  one 
gentleman  paid  but  (W.  per  dav, 
whilst  another  paid  1 (W. 

I do  not  know  the  number,  &c. 

I suppose  it  altogether  scarcely  ex- 
ceeds 12  to  20,  who  have  been 
usually  paid  as  other  labourers. 

No  new  road  having  been  lately 
made,  a very  few  men  are  employed, ‘ 
as  boys,  break  the  stones  for  about 
i id.  per  ton. 

* The  following  answers  refer  to  the  country  part  of  both  parishes. 
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Kilmoney  . . Pop.  71 1. 

Marmnllane  . . Pop.  1,500. 

Monkstovvn  . . Pop.  2,199. 

Monkstowh  . . Pop.  2,199. 

Michael  Roberts,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Richard  Lloyd. 

Rev.  A.  G.  Hollingsworth. 

William  Parker,  Esq. 

1,400  statute  acres. 

4G9a.  lit.  17p.  statute  measure. 

1,525  statute  measure. 

1,514a.  3n.  20i>.  statute;  2,196 
population,  by  the  return  of  the 
enumerators  in  1831. 

No  public  common;  about  50 
acres  woodland ; about  100  acres 
bog  and  waste;  all  the  rest  is  arable 

There  is  no  public  common;  no 
woodland,  except  about  four  or  five 
acres;  there  are  457a.  In.  1 7i*. 
arable  and  pasture  land ; waste,  12 
acres,  and  no  bog  in  the  parish. 

No  common  land ; about  1 00  acres 
of  scattered  wood ; perhaps  00  acres 
of  rock ; .the  residue,  say  1,350, 
arable  and  pasture  ground. 

No  common  nor  waste,  except  the 
waste  caused  by  the  worst  manage- 
ment of  a wretched  cottier  pea- 
santry ; two-thirds  of  the  land  worn- 
out  stubble,  one-third  light  pasture, 
or  under  gentlemen’s  plantations.  ’ 

About  £1  5s.  the  statute  acre : but 
this  parish  has  ever  been  tithe-free. 

£2  10s.  per  statute  acre. 

No  distinction  made  between  ara- 
ble and  pasture  ; the  average  rent 
on  the  whole  is  £1  10s.  10</. ; but 
as  many  lots  facing  the  river,  from 
beauty  of  situation,  are  let  to  gen- 
tlemen as  building  lots  for  villas, 
£1  10s.  per  acre  may  be  for  the  last. 

The  rent  varies  from  13s.  to 
£2  10s.  per  acre,  most  of  the  soil  i 
being  very  light,  shingly,  and  rocky, 
but  possessing  many  beautiful  sites 
for  villas. 

and  £ 1 for  the  rest. 

No  sueh  thing  is  known  in  this 
parish. 

• The  con  acre  is  not  known  in  the 
parish. 

No. 

Unknown  in  the  South  of  Ireland, 
where  the  statute  acre  prevails. 

With  lime  £6,  with  stable  dung 
£8 ; (many  parishes  do  not  under- 
stand this  term ; it  prevails  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  but  not  here.) 

The  rent  of  ground  for  potatoes, 
manured  well,  £10  per  acre;  burnt 
land,  £8;  lime  and  sea-weed,  £0; 
ground  for  potatoes,  withoutany  ma- 
nure, from  £3  to  £5  per  statute  acre. 

1 1 is  when  taken ; no  excess. 

No  such  practice. 

There  is  no  such  custom  here. 

opposite  svstei 

The  system  or  throwing  small  fannS 
into  large  ones  lias  not  prevailed  in  this 

who,  from  the  extreme  poorness  of  the  soil,  burn  the  hedges,  which  they  mix  with  a little  sea-sand,  and  raise  therewith  a crop  of  potatoes  the  P.rst  year,  and  a crop  or  barley 
the  second ; and  so  on,  potatoes  and  barley,  which  leaves  the  land  a “ caput  morluum .”  Monkstown  is  the  property  of  the  Karl  of  Longford  and  Viscount  Do  Vesci.  who  are 

I cannot  say  the  exact  number,  but 
several  have  emigrated  ; all  the  bet- 
ter description  of  farmers. 

stabler  Slufhcrthcm!  or  hay 'or  oats  lS 
God  to  take  him,  dies  ofa  broken  heart 

system  oi  reciprocity  ol  live  and  let  live  has  been  totally  disregarded ; every  lease  falling,  or  in  any  way  expiring,  the  lamls  were 
canted,  and  mostly  let  to  cottiers  attack  rents,  who  racket  the  land,  exhibiting,  near  the  city  of  Cork,  a waste  as  dreary  as  llto 
lloggra,  or  the  uncultivated  mountain  of  Table  O’Keefe,  where  every  passing  visiter  erroneously  accuses  the  few  resilient  gentry 
One  lease  in  particular  fell  by  two  of  the  lives  being  shot,  one  in  the  Held  of  battle  ill  India  ; and  the  third,  a Captain  in  the  Koval  Navy, 
ng  the  French  licet,  in  December,  1796.  on  board  H.M.S.  Le  Viperc.  The  cottiers  keep  half-starved  horses  on  this  estate  without  a 
'them  in  winter,  and  no  field  for  pasture ; and  it  is  an  awful  and  melancholy  fact  that  every  cottier  on  the  estate,  when  it  pleases 
, and  everv  old  man  on  it  dies  a pauper. 

Mostly  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

— 

— 

— 

They  did  not  receive  any  assist- 
ance ; their  expenses  were  all  de- 
frayed by  their  friends. 

The  Earl  of  Shannon  is  the  lord 
of  the  soil ; but  his  lessee  possess- 
ing an  interest  equal  in  amount  to 
1 0 times  what  his  Lordship  receives, 
he  takes  little  interest  in  the  state 
of  the  parish. 

There  are  two  landed  proprietors 
absentees,  but  who  reside,  one  in 
the  next  parish  of  Douglas,  and  the 
other  within  a mile  of  Cork ; there 
are  also  two  resident  landlords  in 
the  parish. 

Absentees,  but  residing  in  Ire- 
land ; Lord  Longford  at  his  seat, 
Lord  de  Vesci  at  Abbeyleix, 
Queen’s  County. 

The  great  evil  attending  this 
dreadfully  impoverished  parish  is, 
that  the  fee  is  the  property  of  non- 
resident Noblemen,  who  did  not  visit 
it  since  1830,  and  their  agents  re- 
side in  Dublin. 

Some  100,  others  50,  but  I think 
20  acres  the  average  ; Lord  Shan- 
non is  the  head  landlord,  Mr.  Sars- 
field  is  his  lessee,  and  all  the  te- 
nants hold  from  him  direct. 

Varying  from  1 0 to  30  acres,  and 
are  held  generally  by  the  tenants 
from  the  two  resident  head  land- 
lords, and  some  from  the  tenants  of 
the  two  non-resident  landlords. 

15,  20,  40  acres;  60,  100,  and 
300  acres ; pretty  numerously  from 
the  landlords. 

Farms  are  from  5 to  270  acres; 
those  on  long  leases  have  been  sub- 
let, after  a very  heavy  ami  most  un- 
profitable expenditure  by  the  imme- 
diate or  occupying  tenants,  m some 
instances  five  times  the  value  oi  the 
fee. 

Not  more  than  20  men  have  had 
work  at  the  public  roads,  who  are 
paid  weekly  by  the  contractors. 

There  have  not  been  more  than 
two  labourers  employed  on  the 
public  roads,  who  have  been  paid 
daily  wages  by  the  contractor,  who 
has  given  up  the  contract  since  the 
last  summer  assizes. 

requires  good  roads  more  than  the  pt 
for  these  45  years  in  respect  to  pr 
having  been  totally  made  at  the  sole  < 

Very  few  labourers,  only  as  far  as 
£28  would  pay  them  the  last  year  : 

every  application  for  presentments 
being  uniformly  rejected  from  M 
very  partial  operation  of  the  pre- 
sentment laws:  no  part  of  Irelaid 
irish  of  Monkstown,  utterly  neg.ectea 

esentments,  the  principal  road  in 
expense  of  myself  and  my  family. 
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MUNSTER — County  Cork — Barony  Kinnalea. 


Ballinaboy  . • Pop.  2,888. 

Ballyfeard  . . Pop.  1,304. 

Ballymarlle  . . Pop.  1,585. 

Brinnv  and  Knockaville. 
Pop.  2,184. 

Rev.  Thomas  Beamish. 

Rev.  Nicholas  C.  Bowen. 

Rev.  John  Stoyle. 

Rev.  William  L.  Beaufort. 

Upon  the  most  strict  investigation 
I have  been  enabled  to  make  I am 
led  to  conclude  that  there  are  at 
least  3,219  statute  acres  in  this 
parish. 

4,500  statute  acres. 

5,388  English  statute  acres,  by 
Tithe  Composition  Book. 

In  Knockaville  6,005  statute  acres, 
by  the  Tithe  Composition  Survey ; 
in  Brinny  about  4,000 : I have  no 
access  to  the  Population  Returns. 

There  is  no  public  common : there 
are  about  IB  acres  of  woodland, 
6,903  arable,  1,000  pasture,  and 
300  waste,  in  this  parish. 

No  public  common;  no  woodland; 
arable  and  pasture  3,500  acres ; 
waste  and  bog  1,000. 

No  common;  between  40  and  50 
acres  of  wood,  and  about  100  acres 
of  young  plantation ; no  bog  or 
waste  land:  as  far  as  I can  judge 
the  remainder  of  parish  arable  and 
pasture. 

No  common  ; wood  about  40 
acres ; no  waste  ; bog  a very  few 
acres  on  the  boundary  of  the  parish. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land 
is,  1 think,  about  1 Gs.  per  acre,  and 
of  pasture  laud  about  £1. 

From  12s.  to  £1  per  acre. 

Arable  land  varies  from  6s.  to 
£1  10s.  per  acre;  pasture  land 
somewhat  higher. 

I do  not  know. 

In  this  parish  we  are  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  con  acre  system. 

Yes. 

We  do  not  understand  what  the 
expression  “ con  acre”  means. 

From  £5  to  £8. 

From  £4  to  £6. 

No:  yes. 

Always  a remunerating  crop ; no 
other  consideration  given. 

Some  years  ago  the  system  of 
throwing  small  farms  into  large 
took  place  to  a limited  extent,  and 
the  etlect  of  doing  so  was  decidedly 
beneficial,  inasmuch  as  the  present  ' 
occupiers  are  much  more  independei 
tenants,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  ■ 

None. 

it : the  dispossessed 
went  to  America. 

In  proportion  as  proprietors  be- 
came resident  small  farms  became 
consolidated ; a good  tenant  can 
easily  get  land  elsewhere  if  he  de- 

Not  at  all,  as  far  as  I know. 

None. 

About  12  labourers  in  the  last 
three  years. 

Many  have  emigrated ; but  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  number, 
n.r  means  to  ascertain  it. 

America ; Canada. 

To  England,  Canada,  Newfound- 
land, Nova  Scotia,  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

None. 

None,  to  my  knowledge. 

Two  of  the  proprietors  of  land  in 
•bis parish  reside  in  it:  the  others 
ore  absentee ; two  of  them  reside 
m England,  and  the  remaining 
hnd^”  1U  t''®:rent  parts  of  Ire- 

Absentee : resident  inEngland. 

All  resident,  with  the  exception  of 
the  representatives  of  Sir  John 
Millan,  who  resides  in  England. 

All  absentee  but  one,  John  Nash, 
Esq.  ; the  principal  absentees  are 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Earl  of 
Bandon,  and  Sir  Riggs  Falkiner, 
who  all  reside  in  England;  and 
Justin  M‘Carthy,  Esq.,  who  resides 
in  Ireland. 

I have  personally  endeavoured  to 
collect  the  most  accurate  informa- 
un,  and  I am  led  to  conclude  that 
e general  extent  of  farms  held  in 
,h>s  parish  is  about  ho  acres.  They 
are  generally  held  by  the  tenant  in 
occupation  from  the  head  landlord. 

From  20  to  GO  acres ; held  from 
the  head  landlord. 

From  20  to  300  acres,  generally 
about  50:  mostly  held  under  the 
head  landlord,  though  some  hold 
under  middle  men. 

failed  ‘n  acquiring  any  in- 

onnation  that  would  enable  me  to 
rcP'y  to  this  query. 

None. 

Very  few ; when  employed  paid  in 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (F.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


MUNSTER — County  Cork — Baronies  Kinualea,  Carberry  East  (East  Division),  Muskerry,  &c. 


Dunderrow  . , Pop.  2,49S. 

Innishanuon.  . . Fop.  3,840. 

Innishanuon,  Btinny,  &c. 
Pop.  8,918. 

Liffany  . . Pop.  855. 

Rev.  Morgan  O'  Donovan. 

Rev.  Thomas  Meade. 

Rev.  Michael  Field,  p.p. 

Rev.  John  Meade. 

The  Commissioners  for  the  Tithe 
Composition  in  the  year  1326  esti- 
mated the  number  of  acres  in  the 
parish  of  Dunderrow  6,37 1J,  statute 
English  acres;  there  may  be  100 
acres  more,  waste,  and  not  taken 
into  valuation. 

There  are  7,000  statute  acres ; one 
ploughland,  however,  t!  ough  form- 
ing part  of  the  parish,  is  not  part 
of  the  benefice,  paying  entire  tithes 
to  another  proprietor.  , 

2,645  acres,  statute. 

No  common,  but  much  mountain  ; 
some  wood ; arable  land  about 
2;600  acres,  much  increased  since 
the  composition  entered  into  ; mea- 
dow and  pasture  about  2,000  of  good 
laud;  mountain  and  bog  about  800, 
some  of  this  good  pasture  for  cattle ; 
part  unprofitable ; total,  6,37 1J  acres. 

There  is  no  public  common ; the 
woodland  amounts  to  about  - 170 
acres ; rather  more  than  70  acres  of 
bog ; from  500  to  600  acres  ofwaste ; 
about  1,600  acres  of  pasture;  and 
about  6,000  acres  arable, 
waste  partly  to  be  used,  071 J,  and 
, English  statute,  in  the  parish. 

No  public  common  ; -150  acres  ot 
woodland ; about  50  of  bog;  anil 
70  waste ; remainder  arable. 

Arable  land  and  pasture  pay  at 
present,  at  an  average,  £1  per  acre : 
land  has  fallen  one-half  since  the 
peace,  at  least. 

The  average  rent  of  land  is  from 
about  15s.  to  £1  per  acre;  pasture 
land  is  not  let  as  such  in  this  parish. 

From  15s.  to  £1  5s. 

About  1 Os.  per  acre.  . 

Partly  the  con  acre  prevails,  but 
not  much. 

It  does  not. 

The  term  of  con  acre  is  not  known 
in  this  country,  and  a difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  the  meaning  of 
it ; if  it  means  an  acre  of  which  the 
rent  is  paid  in  labour,  the  lowest, 
rent  is  £4,  and  the  highest  £6 ; it 
is,  I think,  a remunerating  crop,  i£ 
properly  manured,  inasmuch  as  the 
produce  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  must 
be  worth  £10,  if  not  very  bad. 

This  year  the  highest  rent  for  an 
acre  of  potatoes  is  dear  at  £7  ; the 
lowest  about  £4  per  acre,  and  this 
is  sometimes  paid  by  duty-labour 

From  £6  to  £9. 

If  the  year  be  favourable  it  well 
remunerates  the  holder,  as  he  uses 
the  produce  for  himself  and  family ; 
and  there  is  no  instance  of  excessive 
rents  being  paid  for  con  acre  ground. 

They  are  under  the  necessity  of 
paying  the  rent  put  on  it  by  the 
farmers,  otherwise  they  must  seek 
employment  elsewhere. 

This  system  is  not  much  practised 
in  the  parish,  and  the  dispossessed 
tenants  usually  locate  in  some  other 
part  of  the  parish  (if  their  character 
be  good),  or  get  ground  elsewhere. 

It  has  not  taken  place  in  this 

To  a great  extent;  some  have 
gone  into  the  neighbouring  town, 
some  to  America,  some  to  England. 

as  originally,  to  one  occupant,  tin 
instances  emigrated  or  gone  to  of 
more  the  circumstances  of  the  he: 

In  few  cases  has  this  occuned: 
when,  at  the  expiration  of  a term,  a 
farm  which  has  been  much  subdi- 
\ viderl  by  the  occupants  has  been  let, 
i dispossessed  tenantry  have  in  many 
her  parts  of  the  country ; but  I stale 
iglibourhood  than  of  this  parish. 

Can’t  exactly  state  the  number, 
but  every  year,  the  last  three  years,, 
some  have  gone. 

Very  few  within  the  period ; two 
carpenters,  three  or  four  farmers, 
anil  some  labourers  : not  more  than 
50  in  the  )ast  three  years.  . 

The  able-bodied  expelled  farmers, 
and  young  labourers. 

But  eight,  agricultural  persons. 

Generally  to  America  (British), 
or  United  States ; the  latter  they 
prefer. 

Some  to  America,  and  some  to 
England. 

Frincipally  to  America. 

Canada. 

I have  heard  of  landlords  helping 
them  forward  to  emigrate. 

They  have  received  none,  but  ca- 
sual and  private  assistance. 

None,  that  I am  aware  of;  except 
from  their  relatives. 

The  principal  proprietors  of  land 
are  absentees  from  Ireland,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  who  does  not  live 
in  the  parish,  but  in  the  country. 

One  considerable  landed  proprietor 
is  resident,  as  are  two  other  pro- 
prietors, of  no -groat  extent : the  ab- 
sentee proprietors  generally  reside 
out  of  Ireland. 

Some  in  the  parish,  some  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  some  in  Eng- 
land. 

William  Henry  Herrick,  Esq.,  of 
Shipport  Castle,  is  constantly  resi- 
dent; he  is  the  principal  ptopMton 
the  chief  part 'of  the  remainder, 
is  the  property  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Middleton  School:  no  proprietor 
but  Mr.  Herrick  resident. 

The  farms  amount  generally  to 
from  5 acres  to  100  acres,  and  in 
some  few  instances  to  200  and 
300  acres ; one  farmer  has  400  acres ; 
and  these  are  mostly  intermediate 
landlords,  between  the  head  land- 
lord and  the  occupying  tenants. 

From  20  to  100  acres  : generally 
held  under  the  head  landlord. 

From  4,  6, 10;  20,  to  300. 

Mr.  Herrick  lets  from  40  to  1M 
according  to  the  property  or  means 
of  the  tenant ; on  the  other  proper- 
ties the  farms  are  very  much  subdi- 
vided and  sublet. 

For  a great  part  of  last  year,  in- 
deed almost  all  the  summer,  a great 
number,  say  150  labourers,  have 
been  employed  on  the  roads  in  this 
parish  at  Srf.  per  diem,  and  carriers 
of  stones  at  2s.  lid.  per  diem ; over- 
seers have  more  pay. 

About  50,  occasionally  only, 
breaking  stones,  at  which  they 
earn  about  6 U.  per  day,  paid  in 
money. 

Paid  in  money. 

About  25,  paid  in  cash  tgeiierrdlb 

when  a public  work  is  in  Lj 

the  treasurer  advances  a part  o 
amount  to  pay  the  labourers, 
receive  the  balance  at  the  assizes. 
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for  inquiring  into  the  CONDITION  of  the  POORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND. 


MUNSTER — County  Cork — Barony  Kinnalea. 


Tiffany  ..  • Pop.  855. 

Nohoval  and  Kilmonogue. 
Pop.  2,417. 

Ringcurran  . . Pop.  3,815. 

Ringcurran  . . Pop.  3, SI  5. 

Capt.  W.  H Herrick , h.n.  j.  p. 

Rev.  William  R.  Townsend. 

Rev.  John  B.  Creagh. 

j John  T.  Cramer,  Esq.  j.  p. 

"2,645  statute  acres ; 324  inhabit- 
ants. 

The  number  in  Nohoval  is  2,439a. 
2 ii.  Gi\,  statute  or  English  acres  ; 
valuation,  £1,537  G.c.  Sd. : the  num- 
ber in  Kilmonogue  is  3,113a.  On. 
111’.,  Statute  or  English  acres;  vuli 
acres,  5,552a  2n.  17i>. : total  valuati 
a fair  value,  and,  to  remunerate  the  tei 
should  not  be  higher;  hut  it  is  let  g 

5,136a.  3n.  28x'.,  statute  acres: 
annual  value,  £5,511  4s.  lltf. 

lation,  £2,626  5s.  Ail. : total 
on,  £4,163  12*.  I think  this 
nant  for  1:  is  labour  and  capital, 
enerally  for  one-third  more. 

5,300  British  statute  acres. 

No  public  common;  150  acres  of 
woodland;  46  acres  bog;  72  acres 
waste;  2,000  acres  of  arable;  300 

acres  of  pasture. 

No  common  ; no  woodland,  except 
a few  plantations ; 'about  two  gen- 
tlemen's houses  : the  entire  parish 
is  arable,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
not  worth  remarking  on  ; the  whole 
is  capable  of  being  made  good  lane 
every  year,  all  is  tilled  that  can  be 
tillage,  but  all  of  an  inferior  kind,  ar 

No  common;  very  little  wood ; no 
waste  to  my  knowledge, norany  bog ; 
hut  there  is  much  rough  land  both 
in  the  northern,  as  well  as  joining 
the  sea  at  the  southern  extremity. 

No  public  common ; about  100 
acres  woodland;-  about  170  acres 
roads  and  unproductive ; residue 
tillage  and  pasture  alternate ; no 
bog. . 

1 by  draining,  &c.  'I  he  arable  and  pasture  alternating  aud  varying 
tilled  ; and,  from  the  vicinity  of  se;i-manure,  a great  deal  is  under 
id  bad  husbandry. 

10s.  per^icre  arable  land ; 20s.  per 
acre  pasture  or  meadow. 

The  average  value  liy  Commission- 
ers under  the  Tithe  Composition  of 
Nohoval  is- 12s.  Id.  per  acre ; of  Kil- 
monogue 17s.  5d.  per  acre;  but  it 
is  let  at  a much  higher  rate : it  pro- 
bably is  let  one-third  higher. 

About  17s.  (id. 

land  has  fallen  in  the  same 

Average  value  of  arable  land,  about 
1 4s.  an  acre ; dairy  pasture  near 
Kinsale,  £2  10s.;  more  distant,  £ I 
an  acre : land  near  that  town,  which 
let  during,  the  war  at  £7  an  acre,  is 
now  lot  for  £2  1 0s. : good  arable 
period  30  per  cent. 

The  term  not  known  in  this  part 
of  Ireland. 

It  is  very  common  to  take  land 
manured  for  one  year  for  potato  lamb  near 

In  some  instances,  hut  not  in 
general. 

There  is  no  ground  let  out  except, 

manured  with  sea-sand  aud  earlli  of^ead 
have^o  bm^lhe^ro^It^hls'iaf1''1"- W° 

SssajsaasasBg* 

rent  or  draught;  the  person  who  finds  the 
labour,  and  thus' th’Surmer  gets  Iris  groin'd 
expense  but  drawing  out  the  dung,  and  the 

people  manure  themselves,  the  farmer  drawing  the  manure  and  ploughing  the  ground  only : the  land  generally  a whcateu 
stubble.  In  many  cases  the  wretch,  his  wife,  and  children,  draw  all  the  manure  in  baskets  on  their  backs. 

£6  an  acre  is  the  usual  rent  forma-  | When  manured,  from  £4  to  £6, 

1 nured  land ; .£4,  as  above,  they  find-  1 an,!  >“  some  places  as  high  as  £8. 
ing  manure,  which  is  sea-rack  or  the  dung  of  their  cabins : in  order  to  accumulate  this  heap  the  dunghill  is 
invariably  at  the  door,  that  the  ordure  of  the  house  may  be  thrown  into  it;  earth  is  collected  andmixed  with 
this,  and  the  droppings  of  cattle  off'  the  roads  and  fields,  which  the  women  and  children  gather  up. 

I think  £4  an  acre  for  such  poor 
land  most  excessive,  and  £G  is  also 
above  the  value  for  land  manured 
as  the  farmer  does  with  a little  sand 
and  earth,  or  rack  ; but  as  they  give 
no  money,  and  have  no  demand  for 
their  labour,  they  are  glad  to  get  it  c 

It  certainly  is ; higher  rents  are 
charged  when  the  ground  is  more 
convenient  to  the  taker. 

it  any  kind  of  equivalent. 

On  my  own  estate  (being  nearly 
the  whole  parish)  the  farms  are 
100  acres  and  over ; and  when  old 
leases  expire  I have  invariably  got 
rid  of  the  under-tenants,  and  reset 
with  clauses  prohibiting  subletting. 

There  has  been  hut  one  instance  1 This  system  does  not  prevail  in  my 
these  many  vears — in  one  large  pro-  1 parish. 

perty,  where,  at  the  termination  of  a long  lease,  new  divisions  had 
to  be  made  : jjne  family  has  gone  to  America,  where  many  from  this 
country  go ; hut  I have  heard  but  of  few  from  these  parishes.  My  late 
arrival  here  must  be  my  excuse  for  not  answering  in  detail  the  rest  of 
the  query,  and  such  others  as  require  longer  residence. 

The  system  of  throwing  small 
farms  into  large  ones  has  not  pre- 
vailed in  this  parish : I never  heard 
of  tenants  being  dispossessed  for 
this  purpose. 

Three  families,  consisting  of  12 
persons,  being  the  whole  emigra- 
tion for  three  years. 

Having  been  here  but  a short 
time,  1 could  not  ascertain  this 
query,  though  I know  from  general 
report  that  many  families  have  left 
the  country. 

A good  many,  but  it. is  not  in  my 
power  to  ascertain  the  number. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  number  of 
emigrants  from  this  parish,  but  it 
has  been  sufficiently  great  to  keep 
down  the  increase  of  population: 
they  have  been  nearly  all  of  the  class 
of  small  farmers  and  labourers. 

Canada. 

America,  principally  for  New 
York. 

To  America. 

They  all  go  to  Canada  or  New 
Brunswick. 

None  but  from  relations. 

None  that  I can  learn. 

None  whatever. 

In  some  few  cases  a subscription 
has  been  made  to  send  out  poor 
people  of  good  character. 

Mjsolf  a constant  resident,  owner 
offoiir-fifths  of  the  parish ; the  other 
onc-fifth  belonging  to  the  Education 
Society,  under  whom  are  several 
interests,  and  the  tenants  thereon 
very  miserable. 

Two  landed  proprietors  are  resi- 
dent; one  lives  in  New  Holland ; one  lives 
in  London;  the  rest  reside  in  .tile  county 

a parish,  in  a long  experience  I have  found 
that,  except  a landlord  lives  in  the  parish, 
lie  turns  a deaf  ear  to  all  solicitations.  In 
tile  last  parish  I was  curate  ill,  I applied  ti 
in  the  times  of  cholera  and  scarcity,  and  only 

Some  absentees  in  England ; others 
in  Ireland,  chiefly  Dublin. 

> every  landlord  for  a subscription 
• one  ever  replied  to  my  letters. 

Lady  De  Clifford  is  the  great 

living  in  England ; Major  Ciiudieigh,  on- 
pnrts  of  Ireland : Mr.' BastablVand  Mr. 

From  40  acres  to  100  acres.  In 
general  held  from  me  as  head  land- 
ond,  except  in  two  instances  on  old 
eases  on  the  school  property,  under 
many  intermediate  interests. 

Some  farms  are  100  acres;  some 
250  acres ; and  of  all  extents  down 
to  two  acres.  Generally  from  the 
head  landlord,  with  some  excep- 
iions  (very  few),  where  a middle- 
man intervenes. 

It  varies  from  10  to  100  acres; 
not  generally.  The  farms  are 
generally  taken  in  partnership. 

The  farms  vary  from  10  to  50  acres, 
British  statute  measure ; but  several 
are  under  10  acres:  those  holding 
from  20  acres  upwards  are  generally 
comfortable  ; and  we  have  no  mid- 
dle-men in  the  parish. 

6> in  constant  employment 
00  public  roads. 

None ; there  has  never  been  a new 
road  made  in  the  parish ; two  roads 
are  held  by  contractors,  who  employ 
their  own  men,  and  give  no  work  to 
the  public;  and  these  are  paid  as 
before  mentioned,  (id  a day  and  diet 
of  potatoes  and  a little  fish  or  sour 
milk,  and  happy  is  he  considered 
who  has  such  diet. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber, hut  it  is  very  limited : the  roads 
are  generally  repaired  by  contract. 

I calculate  about  three  men  daily 
have  been  employed  on  the  public 
roads  within  the  parish,  being  paid 
in  money  8 d.  a day. 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (F.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


MUNSTER — County  Cork — Barony  Kinnalmeaky. 


Desert  . . Pop.  6,629. 

Kilbrogan  . . Pop.  5,711. 

Kilbrogan  . . Pop.  5,711. 

Templemartin  . . Pop.  2,730, 

Kev.  Maurice  Roche,  p.  p. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Newman. 

Maskelync  Alcock,  Esq.  j.  p. 

James  Splaine,  Esq.  j,  P- 

1 -2,680  statute  acres. 

7,153  acres,  statute  measure. 

7,209  acres,  3 roods,  statute  mea- 

7,212  acres,  3 roods,  12  perckT~ 

Strictly  speaking  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty of any,  for  the  Bandon  common 
mountain,  supposed  formerly  to  con- 
tain 700  acres,  situate  in  the  baronies 
of  Kinnalmeaky  and  east  division 
of  East  Carbery,  and  in  the  parish  of 
Desert  or  Kilmalody,  or  in  both,  was 
cabins  are  built,  and  for  which  the  pr 

No  public  common;  162  acres  of 
wood  land ; one-third  of  parish  pas- 
ture ; two-thirds  tillage  of  parish  ; 
about  one  hundred  acres  of  waste 
land,  formerly  a bog,  but  the  turf 
has  been  cut  away. 

No  public  common ; very  little 
waste  or  bog;  about  120  acres  of 
woodland ; remainder  arable  or  pas- 

‘200  acres  of  common ; no  woodland, 
Cannot  say ; there  is  a large  quae, 
tity  of  cut-away  bog  in  the  parish- 
also  some  waste,  such  as  bad  fuIlcl 

taken  in  by  gentlemen  whose  lands  were  contiguous,  and  let  to  tenants,  save  90  acres,  upon  which  a lew  scattered 
eseut  proprietors  pay  no  rent : woodland,  1 0 acres ; arable,  8,356 ; pasture,  350  ; waste,  3,092;  bog,  874. 

Of  arable,  from  10*.  to  12*.  per 
acre;  pasture,  from  16s.  1m  £1. 

Average  rent  16*.  per  acre  near 
the  town  of  Bandon,  12*.  in  the  : 
country  parts  of  the  parish. 

About  17*.  6rf.  per  acre,  including 
the  town  fields. 

From  9*.  to  10*. 

No. 

Very  little,  except  near  the  town  of 
Bandon. 

It  does. 

Yes. 

From  £6  to  £8. 

From  £4  to  £8. 

£7  to  £3. 

On  an  average  it  is,  and  more  is 
given  for  it  if  the  rent  is  to  be  taken 
in  labour  by  persons  not  bound  by 
the  year  as  labourers,  without  pri- 

It  is  generally ; there  may  be  more 
than  the  value  given  to  get  employ- 
ment, but  in  very  few  instances. 

In  five  instances : the  dispossessed 
are  dispersed,  some  to  America, 
some  to  England,  and  some  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  county,  &c. 

In  several  instances,  and  would  be 
more  general  if  old  leases  were  to 
expire : the  dispossessed  tenants 
have  been  removed  to  other  farms, 
and  some  have  emigrated  to  Ame- 
rica, and  some  have  become  labour- 
ers in  the  neighbourhood. 

On  the  expiration  of  leases,  where 
farms  were  subdivided  by  the  old 
tenants,  and  families  increased  to 

In  very  few  instances;  either  emi- 
grated or  turned  to  labour. 

f not  maintain  them  “ when  relet,”  the  dispossessed  tenants  gene- 
rally, if  they  could  muster  the  means,  emigrated  to  British 
America. 

The  first  year  1 16,  the  second  43, 
and  the  third  29,  in  all  188,  being 
reduced  fanners,  tailors,  carpenters, 
and  labourers,  &c.,  and  their  fami- 

In  1831.  92;  in  1832,  97;  in  1833, 
96 : total,  285.  All  the  above  to 
America. 

Canpot  accurately  tell ; principally 
able-bodied  . labourers  and  small 
farmers,  who  had  been  dispossessed 
of  their  holdings. 

I cannot  possibly  say;  I should 
think  not  to  a very  great  number. 

Some  to  England,  but  the  greater 

Nearly  200  individuals,  chiefly 
weavers’  families,  have  gone  to 
England. 

Principally  to  British  America. 

America. 

They  received  none. 

Those  who  went  to  America  re- 
ceived no  assistance ; those  who 
went  to  England  were  taken  for 
half  fare  by  the  Steam-packet  Com- 
pany, and  the  other  half  was,  in  a 
few  instances,  paid  by  the  Bandon  1 

Emigrants  to  Ameiica  no  assist- 
ance ; a few  cotton-weavers  had 
their  passage  paid  to  England. 

Poor  Committee. 

Absentee,  for  some  of  them  reside 
in  England,  and  the  residue  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Ireland. 

Landed  proprietors  absentee  ; two 
or  three  live  in  Ireland,  but  the 
chief  landlords  live  in  England. 

But  one  resident  landed  proprie- 
tor; non-resident  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire and  Major  Cross  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  Bishop  of  Cork. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  the  prin- 
cipal proprietor,  who  lives  in  , 
land:  the  only  resident  proprictoris 
Mr.  Samuel  Baldwin:  Mr.  Alcock 
holds  some  land  in  his  own  posses- 

1 sion,  living  on  the  bounds  of  the  parish ; Mr.  Ilemy  Baldwin  is  the  omj 
other  proprietor,  who  is  at  present  in  England : his  son  lives  at  his  residence. 

From  10  to  60  acres,  which  are  not 
generally  held  by  the  tenants  from  ! 
the  head  landlord. 

50  acres  the  average  in  each  farm  ; 
generally  held  by  tenant  from  head 
landlord. 

From  20  to  300,  held  under  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  generally  (who 
is  head  landlord  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  parish),  and  his  under-  | 
tenants. — See  Query  33. 

Very  few  from  1 0 to  20 ; from  20 
to  6 : 100  and  400,  generally  speak- 
ing. 

Eight,  who  are  paid  8 d.  per  day 
each,  exclusive  of  the  constant  la- 
bourers to  the  road-menders,  who 
git  but  4 d.  per  day  and  their  diet 

Not  many ; generally  paid  Cid.  or  | 
8(2.  per  cart  or  butt  load  for  break-  1 
ing  stones,  and  earn  about  8 d.  or  1 
10<2.  a-day. 

Same  rate  of  wages  as  agricultural 
labourers ; paid  sometimes  in  mo- 
ney, sometimes  by  the  con  acre; 
cannot  state  the  number  employed. 

Cannot  say:  but  few:  paid  » 
per  day,  or  stones  broken  by  con- 

i 
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Templemartin.  Pop.  2,730. 

Ahern  . . Pop.  1,867.  J 

Coole  . . Pop.  338. 

Knockmourne  and  Ballymoe. 
Pop.  5,834. 

Rev.  Francis  C.  Sullivan. 

William  Kirby , Esq.  j.  p. 

Henry  Hawke  Peard,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  S.  Campion,  d.  d. 

^ 093,  according  to  the  only  stand- 
ard within  my  reach,  viz.,  the 
books  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
the  proprietor  of  the  most  part  of 
the  parish,  exclusive  of  a common, 
containing  about  330  acres,  making 
a total  of  7,423  statute  acres. 

Average  of  the  parish  of  Ahern, 
according  to  the  returns  of  the  ba- 
ronial valuators  for  averaging  the 
county  cess,  3,480  acres,  statute 
measure. 

Coole  parish  contains  1,200  acres, 
English  statute  measure. 

330  acres,  or  thereabout ; no  wood- 
land : as  I suppose,  arable  land 
ljths ; pasture  ^th;  bog  5'0  th  ; 
scarcely  any  waste. 

No  public  common;  no  wood- 
land ; arable  and  pasture  2,855 
acres ; coarse  and  bog,  but  capable 
of  being  improved,  42o  acres ; waste 
and  mountain  200  acres. 

There  is  no  commonage ; about 
25  acres  of  woodland ; about  900 
acres  arable;  the  remainder  pas- 
ture ; there  are  not  above  six  or 
seven  acres  waste  and  bog,  and 
even  those  are  in  course  of  being 
reclaimed. 

10s.  for  each. 

The  arable  and  'pasture  land  in 
this  parish  is  nearly  of  the  same 
desorption,  and  the  average  rent  is 
about  las.  the  statute  acre. 

I know  of  no  difference  in  the 
price  per  acre  of  arable  and  pas- 
ture land  in  this  parish  ; the  aver- 
age rent  is,  as  near  as  I can  decide, 
about  £1  5».  per  acre. 

Not  at  all. 

No. 

It  is  unknown. 

To  a small  extent ; and  any  such 
dispossessed  tenants  are,  in  gene- 
ral, better  off  without  the  farm,  pro- 
vided they  get  employment. 

None. 

There  has  been  no  change  made 
for  a number  of  years  in  the  farms 
in  this  parish  ; the  only  person  de- 
prived of  his  farm  for  twenty  years 
back  went  to  America. 

I should  suppose  about  100, 
chiefly  single  .men  and  women,  of 
a labouring  description,  including 
some  families. 

As  far  as  I can  learn,  only  six. 

I do  not  think  a dozen  persons 
have  left  the  parish  during  the  last 
three  years. 

Not  over  three  or  four, . and  those 
of  the  labouring  classes. 

To  America. 

To  Canada. 

All  that  have  gone  went  to  Ame- 

America  supposed  to  be  their  des- 

None  whatsoever,  to  the  . best  of 
my  belief. 

They  received  no  assistance  from 
the  parish. 

None  that  came  to  my  knowledge. 

They  are  partly  absentee,  and 
those  do  not  reside  in  any  other 
part  of  Ireland. 

The  parish  of  . Ahern  consists  of 
seven  ploughlands,  five  of  which 
belong  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
an  absentee,  out  of  Ireland;  the 
Ir.  John  Robert  Parker,  an  absentee, 
proprietor  of  the  latter  is  Mr.  Beam- 

The  parish  of  Coole  belongs  en- 
tirely to  one  proprietor,  my  father, 
who,  with  his  ancestors,  have  always 
lived  on  their  property : he  has,  for 
some  years,  gone  to  reside  in  Fer 
having  given  up  the  house,  demesm 
the  ground  to  me,  who  resides  in  the 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
principal  landed  proprietor,  non- 
resident. 

fee  of  the  other  two  belongs  to  ft 
out  of  Ireland ; but  the  principal 
ish,  an  absentee,  but  in  Ireland. 

moy,  three  miles  distant,  but 
*,  and  a considerable  portion  of 
parish. 

The  general  extent  is  from  30  to 
50  acres : they  generally  are. 

The  occupants  of  the  five  plough- 
lands that  belong  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  hold  their  lands  im- 
mediately under  him ; the  occu- 
pants of  the  other  two  hold  under 
Mr.  Beamish,  the  second  landlord; 
the  extent  of  the  farms  varies  from 
20  to  200  acres. 

The  farms  are  from  80  acres  to  300 
acres : as  to  the  other  part  of  the 
question,  I should  enter  into  a de- 
scription of  lease  known  in  this 
country,  but  unknown  in  England, 
to  explain  it. 

Generally. 

About  700,  paid  8</.  a-day,  gene- 
rally cash. 

The  roads  in  this  parish  are  re- 
paired by  contract,  and  the  la- 
bourer works  by  task,  and  gets  3 d.  • 
a load  for  breaking  and  spreading  ! 
the  stones,  and  is  paid  in  money  ; j 
there  are  from  12  to  20  labourers  ; 
employed,  but  not  constantly. 

The  number  employed  on  roads 
is  very  difficult  to  determine,  they 
being,  almost  in  every  case,  belong- 
ing to  other  parishes,  the  resident 
labourers,  as  1 before  stated,  having 
constant  work:  I know  they  are 
paid  in  money. 
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Krrockiriourne,  Mogeela,  and 
Rallinoe  . . Pop.  S,92S. 

Aghabologue  - . Pop.  5,054. 

Aghabologue  and  Magourne. 
Pop.  7o310. 

Ahghinagh,  Aghabologue,  &c. 
Pop. . 

Rev.  Daniel  Morgan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  John  Smith. 

Michael  Lane,  Esq.* 

Rev.  Pierce  Green,  p.  p. 

7,5  14  statute  acres  in  the  parish  of 
Knocltmourne,  10,271  in  the  parish 
of  Ballinoe,  and  4,040  in  the  parish 
' of  Mogeela. 

About  1 2,308  statute  acres  arable ; 
no  plantation  to  signify;  about 
6,000  waste  and  bog — total  18,308. 

Aghabologue  contains  10,060 
statute  acres. 

18,723  acres  statute,  viz.,  in  Aliehb 
nagh  5,148,  in  Aghabologue  7.384 
in  Macroom  6,191.  In  this  return 
I follow  the  division  made  by  the 
.Catholic  Church,  as  I enjoy  at  lire- 
sent. 

None;  in  Knocltmourne,  wood- 
land 75  acres,  statute ; in  Balli- 
noe  50  statute  acres,  woodland ; in 
sure,  woodland ; in  ICnockmoimie  2! 
in  Ballinoe  1,500  statute  acres  of  bo 
statute  measure  ; in  ICirockmourne  7 
measure  ; in  Ballinoe  8,721  acres, 
geela  3,730  acres  of  arable  land. 

As  above. 

Mogeela  150  acres,  statute  mea- 
50  acres,  statute  measure,  of  bog ; 
g ; in  Mogeela  160  acres  of  bog, 
,269  acres  of  arable  land,  statute 
statute,  of  arable  laud ; in  Mo- 

There  is  no  public  common  in  either 
parish : there  are  about  40  acres 
of  woodland  iii  Magourne : Ma- 
gouine  is  all  arable  and  pasture, 
except  about  140  acres  of  bog  and 
waste : in  Aghabologue  there  are 
7,545  acres  of  arable  and  pasture, 
and  2,515  acres  of  bog  and  waste. 

Public  common  none;  woodland 
about  150 acres;  ornamental  plant- 
ing about  150  acres;  arable  land 
6,200  acres ; pasture  land  about 
4,000  acres;  waste  1,000  acres; 
bog  and  mountain  7,223  acres.  ’ 

Of  arable  land  10s.  per  acre,  of 
pasture  8s.  per  acre. 

The  average  rent  about  15s.  per 
statute  acre. 

About  10s.  per  acre  in  Agliabc- 
logue,and  15s.  in  Magourne. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and 
pasture  land  in  my  parish  is  about 

It  does. 

No. 

There  prevails  here  no  other  sys- 
tem than  that  of  tilling  manured 
ground  for  a potato  crop. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails  in 
my  parish  to  some  extent. 

Highest  £5,  lowest  £3. 

The  rent  for  manured  acres  varies 
from  £6  to  £8. 

The  rent  of  con  acres  varies  from 
£5  to  £8. 

It  does  : distress  sometimes  makes 
persons  give  more  than  they  other- 
wise would.  . 

The  aforesaid  crop  is  generally  a re- 
munerating crop  : I know  no  other 
consideration  they  may  have  than 
the  benefit  of  the  crop. 

The  con  acre  crop  is  generally  a 
remunerating  crop  : excessive  rents 
are  not  given  from  any  other  cause 
than  actual  value. 

45  small  farms  have  been  thrown 
into  large  ones ; their  former  occu- 
pants became,  in  some  instances, 
daily  labourers,  and,  in  more,  beg- 
gars. 

.1  don’t  know  of  any. 

There  are  very  few  instances  of  it 
in  Magourne  ; there  are. from  8 to 
10  farms  in  Aghabologue,. that  sup- 
ported about  50  families  now  occu- 
pied by  three  or  four ; the  ejected 
tenants  were  obliged  to  become 
labourers. 

There  are  very  few  such  instances, 
and,  where  it  has  occuired,  the  dis- 
possessed are  become  fanners  in 
the  mountainous  districts. 

From  80  to  100,  during  the  last 
three  years,  of  reduced  farmers. 

None  that  I know  of. 

Three  or  four  families  only  within 
the  three  last  years ; they  were 
labourers. 

— 

7 

To  America. 

Principally  to  America. 

No  assistance. 

They  received  some  assistance 
from  relatives  who  emigrated  some 
years  before. 

They  are  all  resident,  except  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  John  K. 
Parker,  who  live  in  Englaud. 

Some  resident ; some  absentee,  who 
reside  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

In  Magourne  they  are  resident, 
except  two  who  reside  in  England  : 
the  landed  proprietors  of  Agha- 
bologue arc  absentee ; they  reside 
in  different,  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  greater  number  of  landed  pro- 
prietors are  resident,  and  such  as 
are  not  are  living  in  Ireland. 

From  20  to  100  statute  acres : 
they  are  not  generally  held  from 
the  head  landlords. 

From  60  acres  to  5 : not  generally 
held  from  the  head  landlords. 

From  5 to  100  in  Aghabologue; 
in  Magourne  from  5 to  60:  they 
are  generally  held  from  middle-men. 

'i  he  farms  are  generally  extensive, 
and  chiefly  occupied  by  tenants 
immediately  under  the  head  land- 
lord. 

2,890,  paid  half-yearly. 

Not  many,  as  there  are  no  new 
roads  making  in  the  parish,  which 
is  in  great  want  of  some. 

Very  few ; occasionally  they  are 
paid  in  money. 

The  contracts  in  this  parish  are 
but  few,  which  leave  the  roads  in 
a wretched  state;  the  contractors 
do  the  work  with  their  own  labour- 
ers, paying  them  in  the  usual  way. 

* The  ent're  parish  of  Aghabologue  contains  23£  ploughlands,  of  which  the  enumerators  gave  a return  in  1832;  there  are  only  1'2-J  under  my 
jurisdiction,  of  which  only  I make  my  report. 
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Desertmore  . . Pop.  1,148. 

Donaghmore  . Pop.  6,794. 

Kilbonane  . . Pop.  1,740. 

Knocktemple  and  Kilbolane. 
Pop.  3,541. 

Rev.  Robert  Pratt. 

Rev.  Thomas  Kenney. 

W.  H.  Holland,  Esq.  Rev.  Robert  O’ Riordan,  p.  p. 

3,844  statute  acres. 

Nearly  22,000  acres,  statute  mea- 

About  4,000  statute  acres.  / 

There  are  in  the  united  parishes, 
13,575  plantation  acres. 

No  public  common  ; no  woods  ; 
about  seven-eighths  arable  and  pas- 
ture, one-eighth  waste  and  bog. 

Public  common  none  ; woodland 
none ; bog  and  mountain  (rated  at 
Is.  per  acre  by  the  Commissioners 
under  the  Tithe  Composition  Act) 
2,880;  the  remainder  arable  'and 
pasture,  the  greater  .part  of  the 
pasture  ground  being  arable. 

No  common ; no  woodland  ; a 
few  acres  of  young  plantations; 
about  3,000  acres  of  arable  and 
pasture ; about  300  acres  of  reclaim- 
able  mountain;  waste  and  bog 
about  700. 

There  is  no  public  common  ; nor 
woodland,  exceptwhat  trifling  plan- 
tations there  are  over  a heath;  the 
greater  part  is  arable  and  pasture, 
with  the  exception  of  asort  ofmoun- 
tain  part;  about  100  acres  of  bog. 

There  is  a great  variety  of  land, 
from  the  best  to  the  poorest,  from 
£1 7s.  to  5s.  per  acre ; consequently 
lGs.  is  the  average  rent: 

14s.  9</.  is  stated  by  the  Commis- 
missioncrs  as  the  average  rent  of 
land  in  the  parish. 

It  runs  from  6».  to  £1  15s.  per.  sta- 
tute acre. 

The  average  rent  in  the  parish  is 
about  £1  5s.  per  acre. 

It  prevails  to  a great  extent. 

potatoes,  and  set  at  the  v 
prevails  no  farther  than  is 

If  by  the  word  con  acre  is  meant 
ground  manured  and  ploughed  for 
alue  of  such  ground  for  the  year,  it 
stated  in  No.  8,  Appendix  D. 

Land  is  manured  for  a crop  of  po- 
tatoes, and  set  out  at  from  £4  an 
acre  to  £7  an  acre,  statute. 

The  con  acre  to  some  extent  pre- 

From  £5  to  £8  per  acre. 

From  £5  to  £8. 

As  above  stated. 

From  £3  to  10s. 

The  labourers  consider  it  remune- 
rating ; they  think  it  more  beneficial 
to  give  even  a high  rent  for  con  acres 
than  to  receive  wages  in  money, 
run  the  risk  of  an  unfavourable  sea- 
son, and  purchase  potatoes  in  the 
market  at  prices  ruinously  high. 

It  is  usually  sought  for  as  a remu- 
nerating crop,  and  quite  necessary 
to  the  labourer’s  family ; no  others 
seek  for  it ; it  gives  the  means  of 
feeding  pigs  and  fowls,  and  sometin 
fording  food  to  the  family  : sometim 
detains  or  distrains  the  crop  until  he 

Those  manured  acres  are  always 
cultivated  for  profit. 

es  of  selling  potatoes,  besides  af- 
es  it  is  set  too  dear,  but  the  farmer 
can  get  security  for  the  rent. 

The  con  acre  crop  cannot  be  a re- 
munerating crop,  being  set  for 
nearly  double  its  value.  The  reason 
is  evident ; the  farmer,  holding  his 
land  at  an  excessive  rent,  bears  on 
the  poor  man,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  scrape  together  his  rent. 

Since  I came  here  no  consolida- 
tion of  farms  has  taken  place: 

been  dispossessed  it  has  been 
rent  and  support  their  family  o 
sometimes  been  thrown  into  th 

This  is  not  usual;  when  it  has 
occurred  the  dispossessed  have  usu- 
ally become  labourers,  or  taken  small 
. mountain  farms.  When  any  have 
occasioned  by  their  inability  to  pay 
a very  small  farm:  such  farms  have 
neighbouring  farms. 

Our  farms  generally  run  from  30 
to  500  acres ; no  farms  thrown  into 
large  farms. 

and  the  ousted  tenants  are  oblige) 
America,  or  go  begging  with  t 
ting,  they,  fired  with  resentmen 
acts  of  violence ; hence  the  evil  o 

Throwing  small  farms  into  large 
ones  prevails  whenever  there  is  an 
opportunity,  generally  speaking, 
to  become  "labourers,  go  to  England, 
eir  families : previous  to  their  quit- 
. and  thrown  on  the  world,  commit 
the  Subletting  Act. 

No  emigration. 

None. 

10  young  men  and  young  women. 

I am  of  opinion  that  50  emigrants 
left  the  parish,  with  few  exceptions 
of  the  lower  grade. 

America. 

To  America  and  England. 

I have  not  heard  of  any,  or  of  any 
application  having  been  made  for 
assistance  for  the  purposes  of  emi- 
gration. 

From  their  own  families  only. 

No  assistance  whatever.  I am 
sure  many  would  go  to  America 
but  for  their  extreme  poverty. 

Absentees ; they  all  reside  in  Eng- 
land, except  Lord  Barnlon,  who  re- 
sides at  Castle  Bernard,  near  Ban- 
don. 

The  landed  proprietors  are,  with 
one  exception,  absentees,  two  of 
whom  live  out  of  Ireland. 

One  proprietor  of  900  acres  ab- 
sentee, residing  in  France,  his  re- 
served rent  £400  Irish  a-ycar.  I 
hold  under  him  a lease  for  three 
: lives,  renewable  for  ever. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  absen- 
tees, and  those  that  I may  call  pro- 
prietors do  not  reside  in  Ireland, 
so  that  I may  say,  critically  speak- 
ing, all  are  absentees. 

About  60  acres  constitute  the  aver- 
age amount  : one  farm  contains 
more  than  200  acres,  and  a few  over 

The  farms  are  in  general  large, 
many  exceeding  100  acres;  many 
are  small,  but  1 think  the  average 
extent  may  be  about  40  acres  : tiie 
very  small  farms  are  often  held  from 
the  farmers,  the  larger  from  the 
landlords.  The  Bishop  of  Cloyne  is 
head  landlord  of  half  the  parish. 

In  many  cases  farms  are  held  by 
the  occupying  tenant  from  the  head 
landlord;  in  other  cases  some  are 
held  under  three  several  landlords. 

Generally  speaking  the  farms  are 
held  from  the  head  landlord ; at  the 
same  time  some  are  sublet:  the 
extent  of  farms  is  mostly  60  acres. 

Very  few,  I cannot  exactly  state 
: ,hey  are  paid  in  the 
old  fashion,  that  is  to  say,  the  road 
contractor  employs  some  of  his  own 
tenants  and  their  horses,  and,  in- 
St.Bad  "■(  paying  them  in  mono,, 
gives  them  credU  for  the  amount 

is? earuinss  in  thB  — - 

Very  little  employment  on  the 
public  roads  in  the  parish.  When 
a farmer  procures  a contract  to  keep 
a part  of  a road  in  repair  he  usu- 
ally employs  his  own  labourers  at 
8tl.  per  day,  and  Iris  own  carts. 

The  work  on  public  roads  in  the 
parish  is  not  given  to.  the  labourers 
of  the  parish.  The  presentment  is 
generally  given  by  the  ,grand  jury 
to  persons  having  interest  with 
them,  who  employ  their  own  tenants 
to  operate. 

I cannot  say  there  are  more  than 
about  20  constantly  employedduring 
the  year;  there  may  occasionally 
be  50.  There  have  been  two  new 
roads  opened  last  year,  and  some- 
times 60  men  and  40  women  have 
been  employed:  the  people  only- 
want  employment. 
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Magonrney  and  Kilcoleman. 
Pop. . 

Moviddy  . . Pop.  2,718. 

Moviddy  . . Pop.  2,718. 

Whitechurch  and  Garroclovne 
Pop.  4,713. 

Rev.  Henry  Johnston. 

John  Tonson  Rye,  Esq.  j.  i>. 

Rev.  H.  Babinglon. 

Rev.  M.  Horgan,  p.  p. 

5,815  statute  acres. 

6,040  acres,  statute  measure. 

5,903£  statute  acres  in  the  parish. 

Whitechurch  10,230,  Blarney  or 
Garrocloyne  5,624,  statute  acres. 

No  public  common  nor  waste; 
some  bog ; the  rest  arable. 

Commons  73  acres ; woodland  96 

arable  5,696  acres;  all  statute 
measure. 

Cannot  say. 

No  commonage ; woodland  about 
200;  waste  or  bog  about  1,550; 
taken  from  15,854,  leaves  of  arable 
and  pasture  acres  14,104. 

The  arable  land  about  16s.  per 

£1  per  acre. 

Cannot  say. 

The  arable,  pasture,  and  waste, 
amount  altogether  to  au  average  of 

No. 

Cannot  say. 

Not  much,  except  near  to  the  two 
manufactories. 

From  £6  to  £10. 

From  £7  to  £9. 

Scarcely ; sometimes  they  pay 
more  l'or  . the  ground  if  it  is  near 

It  is  remunerating  when  the  price 
of  potatoes  exceeds  6 d.  a weight; 
when  not  remunerating  they  leave 
it  to  the  farmer,  who  sometimes  al- 
lows them  for  the  labour  and  seed : 
I have  not  known  higher  rent  than 
£9. 

Some  few  tenants  gone  to  Ame- 
rica, or  to  other  parts  of  this 
country. 

poorest  and  most  miserable  in  tli 
gars.  When  they  are  once  dispos 
owner  would  give  them  a farm, 
this  country,  a source  of  the  grea' 

vailed  in  these  parishes,  there  ■ 
landlords  ofmaking  large  farms  : 
e entire  country,  worse  than  labourers, 
•sessed  from  a small  farm,  on  which  tl 
Dispossessing  small  farmers,  to  throw 
test  misery  and  evil. 

That  system  has  very  much  pre- 
is  such  a disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  dispossessed  tenants  are  the  very 
and  in  the  end  become  strolling  beg- 
rey  lived  comfortably,  no  other  land- 
their  lots  into  one  large  farm,  is,  in 

1 have  not  heard  of  any. 

Do  not  know ; but  a great  number 
going  now  of  tradesmen,  labourers, 

1 do  not  know  more  than  six 
during  three  years. 

. 

To  America. 

To  America,  and  some  to  England. 

None  at  all;  at  least  I am  not 
aware  of  any. 

Almost  all  reside. 

Landlords  both  absentee  and  resi- 
dent ; the  absentees  reside  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland. 

Resident. 

In  Blarney  all  are  absentees  ex- 
cept Mr.  Travers,  who  holds  420 
acres  ; likewise,  in  Whitechurch, 
except  Mr.  M-('arty,all  absentees; 
some  in  Ireland,  some  in  England 
and  elsewhere. 

From  50  to  10  acres;  not  gene- 
rally held  from  the  head  landlord. 

From  15  to  40  acres;  not  held 
from  the  head  landlord  generally. 

the  tenantry  under  the  midc 
happier  than  I sec  at  present  i 

From  300  to  20  acres,  and  they  are 
all,  with  few  exceptions,  under  the 
head  laudlonl,  who  is  generally  an 
absentee,  but  leaves  an  agent  wnn 
is  greedy  and  oppressive:  I can 
safely  assert  that  the  condition  ot 
e-man  was  less  oppressive  andmucli 
index  the  agents  of  absentees. 

Reckoning  contracts  and  present- 
ments, about  12  or  14  men,  and  2 
men  to  mail-coach  road,  at  8 d.  per 

I think  no  more  than  14  or  20, 
but  in  this  I do  not  pretend  to  » 
accurate  ; the  wages  are  8 it.  a-day- 
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Ballyvourney  and  Kilnamartry. 
Pop.  6,2S0. 

Clondrohid  . . Pop.  5,293. 

Clondrohid  . . Pop.  5,293. 

Eveleary  . . Pop.  5,785. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  M'Grath. 

Nicholas  Walsh,  Esq. 

Rev.  Robert  Kir  chaffer,  j.  p. 

Rev.  J.  Holland,  p.  p. 

In  Ballyvourney,  about  20,000; 
Kilnamartry  contains  about  11,000 
acres ; both  statute  measure. 

24,924  acres,  statute  measure. 

25,276  statute  acres. 

37,773  statute  acres  in  the  parish 
of  West  Muskerry,  4,170  in  the 
barony  of  West  Carbery ; total  in 
the  parish,  41,943  statute  acres. 

None;  in  Ballyvourney  70  acres 
woodland,  in  Kilnamartry  90; 
about  3,810  arable,  7,630  pasture, 
14,253  waste  and  bog,  inBallyvour- 
ncy ; in  Kilnamartry  there  are  about 
3,330  arable  acres,  4,640  pasture, 
vast  tracts  of  mountain  and  bog  iu  ' 
would  amply  repay  if  sufficient  enc 

No  public  common;  50  acres  of 
woodland ; 8,748  of  arable,  8,898  of 
pasture,  6,737  of  mountain  and 
waste,  and  491  of  bog. 

and  about  3,000  waste  and  bog ; 
both  parishes  are  reclaimable,  and 
ouragement  were  afforded. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland ; 
whatever  waste  there  is  arises  from 
rocky  ground ; even  this  would  be 
profitable  if  itwerecopscd,  as  there 
is  a natural  growth  of  oak  birch,  me 
rocks  : I look  upon  the  turf  bogs  as  th. 
they  are  the  principal  supply  of  fue 
own  inhabitants  with  plenty  of  firin 

131  acres  of  common;  about  220 
of  woodland ; about  2,500  of  arable, 
about  12,000  of  pasture, about20, 000 
of  waste  land,  and  about  7,000  of  bog. 
mntain  ash,  holly,  and  willow,  in  the 
e most  valuable  ground  in  the  parish ; 

1 to  Macroom,  besides  supplying  its 
g for  house  use  and  burning  of  lime. 

The  average  for  both  parishes, 
arable  15s.,  pasture  6s. 

The  average  rent  of  an  acre  of 
arable  is  14s.  2d.,  and  of  an  acre  of 
pasture  6s.  4d. 

Arable  land,  I think,  10s.,  and 
pasture  about  2s.  6 d. 

There  are  instances  of  the  con 
acre  system  in  both  parishes ; they 
are  not  many. 

Not  generally ; every  labourer  is 
supposed  to  get  ground  from  his 

It  does. 

employer  to  put  out  his  manure ; for  this  they  are  generally  charged  30s.,  but  the  ground  is  ploughed  and 
j manured,  drawn  out  by  the  farmer;  I give  ground  for  nothing,  but  do  not  plough  nor  draw  manure. 

£8  the  highest,  £6  the  lowest ; if 
ready  money  be  given  at  May,  it  is 
to  be  had  fort£6. 

From  £6  to  £8  10s.;  but  when 
money  is  advanced  it  is  got  for  less. 

From  £6  to  £8,  besides  tithe ; 
the  farmers  manure  this  ground 
themselves. 

From  £8  down  to£l  10s. 

Should  the  season  be  favourable  it 
is  a remunerating  crop ; in  some 
instances  they  forfeit  their  seed, 
potatoes,  and  labour : there  is  an 
instance  where  a gentleman,  who  is 
agent  to  a large  property  in  Bally- 
vourney, and  who  has  the  contract  ot 

Some  years  it  is;  but  there  are 
many  instances  where  the  poor  man 
forfeits  all  sooner  than  redeem  it ; 
excessive  rents  are  given  where 
constant  employment  is  promised  ft 

I should  think  it  was ; some  young 
men  take  ground  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money  by  the  crop. 

>r  the  payment  thereof. 

I think  it  is. 

a road  in  that  parish,  obtains  high  rent  for  con  acre  ground  by  giving  the  labourers  who  took  it  work  on  the  road. 

Such  system  has  not  taken  place 
in  these  parishes. 

To  a limited  extent ; the  dispos- 
sessed were  unfeelingly  thrown  on 
the  wide  world. 

I do  not  know  of  any  instances  of 
throwing  small  farms  into  large 
ones ; some  few  people  have  been  dis- 
possessed for  non-payment  of  rent, 
but  I believe  they  generally  became 
labourers,  and  many  of  them  are  bet- 
ter off  than  when  they  were  farmers. 

There  are  about  12  instances  of 
small  farms  having  been  thrown 
into  large  ones  in  the  parish ; the 
dispossessed  tenants  have  in  some 
cases  become  labourers,  in  others 
have  emigrated. 

Two  farmers  and  three  labourers, 
with  their  families,  consisting  of  1 7 
persons,  emigrated  from  Kiluamar- 
try  in  1832 ; I did  not  hear  that 
any  left  Ballyvourney. 

In  one  year  six ; a fanner,  his 
wife,  and  three  children,  and  an- 
other farmer,  who  left  his  family 
behind. 

Only  one  person  that  I know  of : 
he  was  an  intelligent,  rather  well- 
informed  man,  but  a dissipated  and 
turbulent  person ; he  improved  the 
farm  which  he  had  by  draining 
first,  and  watering  it  afterwards;  he 
sold  his  interest  iu  it  about  two 
years  since,  mustered,  I believe, 
about  £80,  cheated  his  creditors, 
and  went  to  New  York;  he  has  not 

I dare  say  about  12  each  year, 
persons  who  were  generally  com- 
fortable in  their  circumstances. 

To  America. 

To  North  America. 

Some  to  England,  but  mostly  to 
America. 

None. 

None. 

did  not  receive  any  assistance. 

None  whatever. 

All  absentee ; they  reside  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland. 

All  absentees,  with  the  exception 
of  one.  though  resident  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland. 

None  of  the  landed  proprietors  are 
resident;  most  of  them  reside  in 
the  county  Cork;  two,  I believe,  in 
Dublin,  and  two  in  the  county 
Wicklow. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  ab- 
sentees, but  generally  reside  in 

The  farms,  in  general,  are  small ; 

£5  to  £30  a-year  rent.  One- 
tmrd  of  Ballyvourney  parish,  and 
one-half  of  Kilnamartry,  are  held 
from  middle-men. 

The  mountainous  farms  are  exten- 
sive, the  arable  generally  limited. 
About  two-thirds  of  them  are  held 
from  the  head  landlords. 

I cannot  ascertain : I believe  there 
is  no  farm  in  the  parish  rented  by 
the  acre;  there  arc  about  15  farmers 
who  hold  from  two  to  four  or  five 
farms  each;  these  farms  are  in 
almost  every  instance  detached  from 
each  other. 

They  vary  much  in  extent,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vast  tract  of  moun- 
tain, from  12  to  1,000  acres,  but  the 
general  value  of  the  farms  is  from 
£30  to  £40  annually.  About  half 
the  laud  in  the  parish  is  held  from 
the  head  landlord,  the  remainder 
as  under-tenants. 

.About  10  in  Ballyvourney,  and  six 
Kilnamartry;  these  were  occa- 
sionally employed  in  repairing  roads 
at  3d.  a-day,  without  diet. 

14,  who  are  paid  8 d.  per  day  in 
money. 

There  are  three  lines  of  road  in  this 
parish:  1st,  the  mail-coach  road  to 
Milstreet,  for  which  there  is  a con- 
tract for  repair ; 2d,  the  new  line 
to  Killarney  through  Ballyvourney, 
under  the  management  of  the  Board 
of  Inland  Navigation  ; and,  3d,  a new 
two  mountains  of  Muskerry ; and  yet. 
there  are  not  five  men  employed  daily 

About  12  in  constant  employment, 
who  receive  S d.  a-day  in  summer, 
and  Id.  in  winter;  additional  men 
are  sometimes  employed  on  a hur- 
ried day,  as  far  as  forty. 

’ line,  leading  from  Macroom  to 
, in  all  these  lines,  I am  certaiu 
on  an  average. 
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Kilnemartry  . . Pop.  2,604. 


Rev.  J.  Charles  Mangon , a.  m. 


10,959  statute  a 


None;  about  90  acres;  arable, 
5,000 ; pasture,  2,800 ; bog,  1,000, 
or  thereabouts. 


Arable  about  15s.;  pasture  about 


It  does,  if  the  < 

moons  the  lotting  of  fro 
person  lotting  plougliii: 


From  10s.  to  £1  per  ai 


The  system  has  not  existed  in  this 
parish,  to  any  extent,  that  I am 
aware  of. 


About  half-a-dozen  during  the  last 
year,  to  America ; they  were  farmers. 


North  America. 


Kilmichael  and  Macloneigh. 
Pop.  7,686. 


John  Barter,  Esq.  J.  p. 


About  300  acres  of  common  (of 
little  or  no  value)  in  Kilmichael; 
scarcely  any  woodland  ; Kilmichael 
contains  about  6,000  acres  of  arable, 
9,000  of  good  pasture,  and  3,000  of 
bog  and  waste  land : Macloneigh  all 
choice  arable  and  pasture  land,  with 
some  valuable  turbary. 


Kilmichael,  I estimate,  worth,  on 
the  average,  10s.,  and  Macloneigh 
17s.  per  acre. 


The  farmers  always  manure  a few 
acres  more  than  they  require,  which 
the  neighbouring  cottiers  rent  to 
plant  potatoes  in,  at  from  £6  to  £8 
an  acre,  according  to  quality  ; judg- 
ing from  the  avidity  with  which 
this  manured  ground  is  sought  after. 


t be  r 


uneratin. 


i the 


small  potatoes  they  fatten  pigs  and 
poultry,  which  is  a great  acquisition 
to  them. 


The  farmers  in  these  parishes  are 
in  general  substantial,  with  good- 
sized  farms ; very  few  are  dispos- 
sessed except  for  subdividing ; dis- 
possessed tenants  generally  go  to 
America,  if  they  cannot  locate  in 
the  neighbourhood. 


The  owners  of  the  land  are  chiefly 
absentees,  but  reside  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland. 


From  30  to  80  acres 
lands,  and  more  in  the 
district.  About  half  the 
held  from  the  owner  in  fe< 


i payment  i 


Macroom  . . Pop.  6,137. 


Rev.  James  Walsh , p.  p. 


10,478,  statute  measure. 


There  was,  about  35  years  ago, 
a commonage  on  the  lands  of  Cooli- 
hane,  of  about  200  acres,  which  is 
now  attached  to  the  adjoining  farms, 
and  is  subject  to  the  rent ; there  arc, 
in  the  parish,  about  476  acres  of 
woodland ; about  770  acres  of  bog, 
which  leaves  about  9,232  acres  of  a; 


Macroom  . . Pop.  6,137. 


St.  George  Brown,  Esq.  j.  p. 


Cannot  ascertain. 


icbog;  not  very 


ible  and  pasture  land. 


The  a 


If  by  con  acre  be  understood 
manured  acres  given  by  farmers  to 
labourers,  such  system  does  prevail. 


It  is  not  generally  a remunerating 
crop  ; if  labour  be  taken  in  part 
payment  it  may  be  higher,  or  if 
ready  money  be  given  the  rent  is  in 
consequence  reduced. 


Such  system  has  taken  place  in 
this  parish  only  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances ; tenants  in  one  instance 
were  left  a cabin  and  a few  acres 
by  the  landlord. 


Only  a few  have  emigrated  from 
this  parish  during  that  period. 


To  England  and  Amcricc 


The  principal  landlords  iu  both 
parishes  are  Mr.  Cox,  of  Castle- 
town, county  Kilkenny,  Earl  of 
Bandon,  and  Mr.  Hickson,  of  county 
Kerry,  non-resident,  and  some  re- 
sident proprietors  and  leaseholders. 


The  farms  are  worth  from  £30  to 
£60  a-year  : there  are  a great  many 
intermediate  landlords,  but  the 
farms  and  tenantry  of  some  of  them 
are  the  most  comfortable  and  best 
regulated  in  the  parishes. 


They  get  8 d.,  without  diet,  per 
day.  N.B.  The  improvement  of 
these  parishes  has  been  retarded 

beyond  measure  by  the  shameful 

state  of  the  roads ; the  hardships  farmers  endure  m drawing  lime- 
stones is  indescribable ; without  it  tilling  waste  land  is  out  of  the 
question ; it  is  really  a crying  grievance.* 

* I beg  to  remark,  that  there  would  be  an  increased  demand  for  labour  all 


Principally  resident;  some  few 
fee  simple  proprietors  and  middle- 
men live  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 


If  this  means  potato  ground , manured 
by  the  manure  of  the  farm,  £7  per 
Irish  acre ; if  not,  I don’t  know 
what  con  acre  means. 


I do  not  rightly  understand  this 
question,  never  having  heard  the 
term  “con” before. 


Not  perhaps  three  of  any  descrip- 


None,  or  none  sought  for. 


Some  reside  ; many  a 
parts  of  Ireland. 


The  farms  are  from  30  to  100 
acres : partly  held  from  the  head 
landlord,  and  partly  from  middle- 


About  six  labourers  have  had  em- 
ployment on  the  public  roads;  they 
are  paid  4 tl.  per  ton  for  breaking 
stones;  an  able-bodied  man  would 
scarcely  earn  Id.  a-day  at  hard 


General  average  may  be  46  acres. 


Cannot  «.  to  ««  .-‘“t 
they  generally  are  employed  ey 
task  or  small  contract  work. 


this  county  if  the  roads,  particularly  those 
done  common  justice  to ; their  present  state  is  a complete  drag  on  agricultural  improvement,  and  a rcproac 
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Ballyhea  . . Pop.  1,540. 

Union  of  Ballyhea,  Cooline,  &c. 
Pop.  4,637. 

Union  of  Butlevant  (including; 
Town) . . Pop. . 

Kilbolane  . . Pop.  4,106. 

Rev.  William  Willis. 

Rev.  John  Power,  p.  p. 

Rev.  James  L.  Colter,  ll.  v. 

Capt.  B.  E.  Barry. 

Buttevant  contains  4,218a.  3b. 
23p.,  Lisgriffin  3,325a.  0b.  28p., 
Ballybeg  3,015a.  0b.  34p.,  Bra- 
gogue,  1,039a.  1b.  Op.,  Kilbrowny 
1,849a.  0b.  27p.,  Calierduggan 
6,148a.  0b.  25i>.  ; total  19,535a. 
3b.  5p.  : statute  acres. 

6,375a.  Oh.  85I'.  plantation. 

No  public  common ; about  300 
acres  under  wood,  yearly  increas- 
ing : there  is  a large  tract  of  mouu- 
tains  divided  and  occupied  by  five 
gentlemen ; no  tenants  are  allowed 
to  cut  turf  thereon  without  special 
liberty : no  arable,  &c.  &c. 

There  is  only  one  division  in  the 
union  called  a common,  at  Dunmore, 
in  Caherduggan  parish,  161  statute  : 
been  used  for  some  years  as  a public  c 
though  rated  in  the  county-books : pu 
land  to  be  a common,  but  no  claiman 
waste  lands  in  the  union ; 1 45  acres  of  1 
is  cut,  and  very  profitable ; the  remaii 

No  common;  about  26  acres  of 
woodland;  hog,  about  100  acres, 
leres,  3 roods,  and  37  perches:  it  has 
ommon,  pays  neither  taxes  nor  tithes, 
blic  opinion  denies  the  legality  of  this 
t will  come  forward ; no  woodland  or 
bog  in  the  union,  in  which  turf  for  fuel 
ader  of  the  union  arable  and  pasture. 

Average  rent  £3  an  acre. 

From  £4  10s.  British  per  acre  j 
plantation,  which  I pay,  down  to  j 
15s.  per  ditto,  proportionately  to  j 
the  quality  of  the  ground. 

Stated  average  rent  of  the  union 
about  40s.  per  Irish  acre. 

Arable  from  £3  to  £4 ; pasture 
from  £1  5s.  to  £2  plantation. 

Not  generally. 

The  word  con  we  are  unacquainted 
with,  unless  it  be  some  small  lots  of 
ground  taken  to  build  on,  or  quar- 
ters or  half-acres  for  gardens ; if  the 
last,  they  go  to  £11  or  £12  per  acre, 
which  solves  Query  27. 

The  con  acre  not  known  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

Not  prevalent,  as  the  word  con  is 
understood  here ; pasture  land  is  let 
in  small  lots  to  labourers  to  grow 
potatoes  in. 

From  £10  to  £14. 

On  the  average  it  is  remunerating ; 
rent  is  in  general  high. 

I have  not  discovered  that  any 
remunerating  crop  is  required,  nor 
is  it  customary  in  this  parish. 

i 

In  three  estates  86  houses  had  been 
1 by  orders  from  the  proprietors ; I do 
the  poor  dispossessed  tenants  became 
gentlemen  in  this  part  of  the  country 
enting  tenants  from  giving  any  ground 
id  ? They  will  not  be  suffered  to  live 
ribution  hereafter. 

— 

Not  heard  of  such  being  prevalent. 

razed  down  to  the  ground 
persuasions : the  most  of 
it  is  become  general  with 
serted  in  late  leases  prey 
become  of  the  poor  of  Gc 
there  will  be  a day  of  ret 

not  condemn  the  Protestant  more  than  the  Catholic,  for  they  were  of  both 
mendicants,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  those  who  caused  such  a destruction : 
/■  not  to  allow  any  poor  people  to  live  on  their  estates  ; there  is  a clause  in- 
i for  houses  to  any  one ; if  this  cursed  custom  becomes  general,  what  shall 
in  and  reclaim  the  mountains ; every  step  is  taken  to  increase  pauperism : 

No  emigrants  left  this  parish  these  1 
last  three  years. 

Not  many,  as  well  as  I can  un- 
derstand. 

Some  few  individuals,  not  mar- 

— 

— 

In  general  to  Canada  and  New- 
foundland. 

To  England. 

No  assistance ; no  necessity  for  it. 

They  received  no  assistance. 

Nothing. 

One  only  resident : all  the  rest 
absentee,  partly  in  England  and 
partly  in  Ireland. 

The  principal  landed  proprietors 
are  absentees ; Lord  Doneraile  the 
only  resident,  at  Doneraile,  out  of 
the  union ; absentees  in  England, 
Lords  Egemont,  Bandou,  Limerick, 
and  Arden. 

All  absentee,  with  an  exception 
or  two  ; of  the  absentees  two  re- 
side in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

From  100  to  200;  few  farms  are 
held  from  the  head  landlord,  but  in 
general  from  middle-men. 

I could  not  ascertain  the  first  part 
of  this  question.  In  a few  instances 
only  are  farms  held  under  head 
landlords,  namely,  those  of  Lord 
Arden  and  some  of  Lord  Ege- 
mont. 

From  15  to  50  acres,  held  chiefly 
from  the  head  landlord,  and  in 
some  instances  from  his  tenants. 

Four  labourers  work  on  the  road 
in  this  parish ; they  are  paid  at  the 
rate  of  10 d.  per  day:  there  are  two 
or  three  more  raising  gravel  and 
drawing  it  for  2d.  per  load. 

Very  few,  caused  by  the  present 
defective  laws  relative  to  repair  of 
roads : if  the  unemployed  and  poor 
labourers  were  employed  in  repairing 
roads,  and  by  contractors  in  each 
parish,  the  most  incalculable  advan- 
tages would  arise ; the  roads  would 
he  in  constant  repair,  and  the  peo- 
ple in  comfort. 

The  public  roads  in  this  parish 
being  kept  in  repair  chiefly  by  con- 
tract and  by  presentment,  the  con- 
tractor’s labourers  do  the  work; 
cannot  say  the  number. 

2DDD2 
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Rathgoggin,  and  Union  of 
Ardnageehy  . . Pop. . 

Canabee  . . Pop. . 

Dunbolloge  . . Pop. . 

Inchigulah  . , Pop , 

Rev.  Thomas  Croke,  p.  p. 

Samuel  Penrose,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Robert  M'Carty,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  William  Baldioin. 

Within  the  limits  of  my  jurisdic- 
tion there  are  3,465  plantation 
acres ; in  this  return  I cannot  follow 
the  order  observed  by  the  enumera- 
tors in  the  Population  lie  turns, 
owing  to  an  accession  of  territory, 
which  has  extended  the  parish  of 
Charleville  beyond  its  original  boun 

About  5,000  acres,  statute  mea- 
darlesT 

16,000  statute  acres,  by  Tithe 
Composition  Return. 

37,773  statute  acres  in  the  barony 
of  West  Musketry ; 4,1 70  in  the  ba- 
rony of  Carbery:  total  in  the  parish 
41,943  statute  acres. 

There  is  neither  public  common, 
waste,  bog,  nor  woodland,  if  you 
except  a few  plantations  in  gentle- 
men’s demesnes,  which  occupy  a 
surface  of  about  14  acres,  in  my 
parish ; the  land  is  convertible 
either  into  arable  or  pasture. 

N o common  ; a good  deal  of  wood, 
say  about  300  acres;  about  100 
acres  bog;  a good  deal  of  rocky 
waste  ground : the  remainder  pretty 
equally  divided  between  pasture  and 
arable  land. 

None;  200  acres  woodland;  3,709 
acres  mountain  and  bog. 

131  acres  of  common  ; about  220 
acres  of  woodland ; about  2,500 
acres  of  arable;  about  12,000  of 
pasture ; about  20,000  acres  of 
waste  land,  and  over  7,000  of  bog. 

The  land  within  my  parish  is  let 
at  about  £2  2s.  or  £2  as.  per  acre. 

About  16s.  per  acre. 

11s.  6 d.  per  acre. 

Arable  land,  I think,  12s.,  and 
pasture  about  3s.  6 d.  per  acre. 

It  does. 

, No  such  thing,  except  what 
ground  they  take  for  potatoes. 

No ; except  for  potato  gardens. 

It  does. 

The  highest  is  £12;  the  lowest 
£8. 

It  is  one  of  abundant  remuneration  l 

Generally  at  £6  per  acre. 

From  £2  to  £8  for  potato  gardens. 

From  £8  down  to  £1  10s. 

to  the  fanner  or  person  letting  it : I i 
as  for  one  acre  he  may,  and  does,  oh 
acres ; the  poor  labourer  pays  an  exi 
view  to  secure  some  provision  for  hin 
of  the  year  that  he  foresees  he  shall 
far  more  important  consideration  tha 

mean  letting  his  land  in  con  acres, 
tain  what  he  himself  pays  for  six 
nbitant  rent  for  the  ground,  with  a 
iself  and  family  during  the  season 
be  unemployed,  which  to  him  is  a 
n the  actual  value. 

I think  it  is. 

I don’t  know  of  any  instance  of  it 
in  my  parish. 

The  farms  are  generally  of  a good 
size,  which  is  mostly  the  case 
when  they  are  partly  stock  and 
partly  arable. 

The  division  into  small  farms  is 
more  prevalent. 

There  are  about  12  instances  of 
small  farms  having  been  thrown 
into  largo  ones  in  the  parish:  the 
dispossessed  tenants  have,  in  some 
cases,  become  labourers ; in  others 
have  emigrated. 

Some  few  tradespeople  and  la- 
bourers : I can’t  state  the  number. 

There  have  some  gone  to  Ame- 
rica, but  not  many : mostly  young 

I know  of  none. 

I dare  say  about  12  each  year; 
persons  who  were  generally  com- 
fortable in  their  circumstances. 

I believe  to  the  United  States. 

America. 

— 

Some  to  England,  but  mostly  to 
America. 

None  that  I know  of. 

None:  there  was  some  application 
made  for  assistance  when  the  emi- 
grants were  going  out  to  Canada, 
but  none  would  be  afforded ; it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  like  all  Irish 
a few  individuals  were  only  attendee 

obs,  that  the  recommendations  of 

None  whatever. 

Absentee ; two  reside  in  the 
county. 

Resident. 

One  resident  in  the  parish  ; four 
others  resident  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  and  one  resident  in  England. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  ab- 
sentees, but  generally  reside  in  Ire- 
land. 

About  35  acres,  and  generally  held 
by  the  tenant  in  occupation  from 
the  head  landlord. 

The  farms  average  from  80  to  100 
acres ; there  are  some  exceptions. 
Almost  all  from  the  head  landlord. 

From  10  to  100  acres;  average 
from  30  to  60.  Held  by  tenant 
from  head  landlord,  except  two 

They  vary  much  in  extent,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vast  tract  of  moun- 
tain land,  from  12  to  1,000  acres, 
but  the  general  value  of  the  farms 
is  from  £30  to  £40  annually.  About 
half  the  land  in  the  parish  is  held 
from  the  head  landlord ; the  re- 
mainder as  under-tenants. 

About  1,200;  those  who  break 
the  stones  are  paid  4 U.  a butt : all 
others  8 d.  a-day. 

Scarcely  any  employed  in  making 
roads;  a few  in  keeping  up  old 
roads  by  contract. 

33  daily  for  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year ; paid  in  cash. 

About  12  in  constant  employment, 
who  receive  8 d.  a-day  in  summer, 
and  7d.  in  winter ; additional  men 
are  sometimes  employed  on  a 
hurried  day,  as  far  as  40. 
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Temple  Bridget . Pop.  1,789. 

Rathcoony  . . Pop. . 

Ardfert  and  Kilmoily. 
Pop.  7,110. 

Ardfert  . . Pop.  3,585. 

w.  H.  M.  Hodder,  Esq. 

Rev.  William  L.  Beaufort. 

Rev.  John  Kerin. 

H.  Bowles y Esq.  j.  p. 

2,900  statute  acres,  as  lately  sur- 
veyed by  the  Commissioner  ap- 
pointed under  the  Tithe  Composi- 
tion Act 

By  estimation  10,170  statute 
acres ; I have  not  access  to  the  Po- 
pulation Keturns. 

The  united  parishes  of  Ardfert  and 
Kilmoily  contain  between  9,000 
and  10,000  acres,  Irish  measure. 

About  10,000  Irish  plantation 
acres  in  the  parish  of  Ardfert. 

No  public  common;  about  300  j 
acres  of  plantation ; no  bog ; but, 
two-thirds  of  the  parish  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  there  is  a por- 
tion that  may  be  called  waste  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  rocks. 

No  common ; wooded  glens  about 
70  acres;  no  bog,  nor  waste. 

One  public  common,  containing 
100  acres;  no  woodland,  waste,  nor 
bog,  the  entire  being  arable  or  pas- 

N o waste  land ; no  wood  except  a 
few  acres  in  the  demesne  of  Ardfert ; 
no  bog;  the  original  amount  of  com- 
mons is  stated  to  have  been  about 
1,800  acres,  all  of  which  has  been 
taken  possession  of  without  title  by 
the  neighbouring  proprietors  and 
cept  about  1 00  acres  still  unoccupied. 

I should  say  about  1 8s.  an  acre. 

I am  not  competent  to  answer  this 
question. 

About  £3  per  acre. 

About  £2  for  the  plantation  acre. 

It  docs. 

Yes. 

It  does. 

From  £2  to  £4  per  acre. 

From  £4  to  £7  a-year. 

From  £4  to  £6,  unmanured  for  one 
year,  and  sometimes  set  for  two 
years  at  that  rate. 

I consider  the  crop  an  average 
one;  excessive  rents  are  charged, 
and  generally  paid  for  by  labour. 

No;  the  increase  of  rent  is  given 
because  the  farmers  would  not  let  it 
cheaper. 

Not  a remunerating  crop ; rent 
given  from  necessity. 

In  my  own  case  I give  them  the 
choice  of  either  the  crops,  a year’s 
rent,  or  pay  their  passage  to  Ame- 
rica; they  generally  prefer  the 
former. 

I rather  believe  not  at  all. 

There  is  no  instance  of  such  a 
system  within  my  observation  for 
many  years  back. 

It  has  not  yet  commenced  in  this 
parish. 

1830  one  labourer;  1833  four 
sailors  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. 

Some  (but  few  from  this  parish) 
have  gone  to  America ; I can’t  say 
what  number. 

Of  the  better  description  of  the 
working  class ; I cannot  say  what 
number. 

Very  few. 

America. 

America ; some  have  settled  in 
England. 

England  and  America. 

To  America. 

They  generally  receive  assistance 
from  friends  there,  who  write  to 
them  to  come  out. 

None,  to  my  knowledge. 

No  assistance  from  the  public. 

Two  absentees  have  part  of  the 
parish:  one  generally  resides  in  the 
west  of  the  county,  having  copper 
mines  there;  the  other  resides  in 
England. 

| Proprietors  in  chief,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  absentees ; some  in  Eng- 
land, some  in  Ireland ; the  property 
very  much  divided. 

In  general  absentee,  and  not  re- 
siding in  Ireland. 

The  proprietors  of  two-thirds  of 
the  parish  reside  in  the  parish  and 
county;  the  other  third  belongs  to 
English  absentees. 

In  my  own  case  the  tenants  all 
hold  direct  from  me. 

I don’t  know;  I believe  seldom 
j from  the  head  landlord. 

From  40  to  100  acres : in  some  in- 
stances they  are  held  from  the  head 
landlord ; in  many  they  are  not. 

The  pasture  farms  are  extensive  ; 
the  tillage  farms  average  from  20 
to  30  acres:  one-half  the  parish  is 
under  middle-men. 

Ihe  roads  are'  let  by  contract  for 
ree  years,  and  those  who  have  the 
ontracts  employ  whom  they  please. 

Not  many,  and  those  that  were 
employed  received  Sd.  per  day  with- 

Very  few. 
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Ballyheige  . . Pop.  3,766. 

Kilcara  . . Pop.  1,109. 

Kilgobbin  . . Pop.  3,122. 

Killiney  . . Pop.  3,344. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Chute. 

Rev.  Robert  Hickson. 

Rev.  Edward  Day. 

Rev.  Richard  Swindelle,  j.p. 

There  being  a large  quantity  ol  | 
this  parish  mountain  and  bog,  it  is  1 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  ' 
acres ; I should  think  about  5,000. 

by  the 

There  are,  in  the  parish  of  Duagh, 
according  to  the  Tithe  Composition 
Return,  11,996a.  3b.  If.,  plantation 
measure ; and  in  that  of  Kilcara, 
same  Return,  1,340  plantation  acres. 

There  was  no  survey  taken  by 
the  enumerators  of  this  parish ; but, 
by  the  Down  Survey,  it  contains 

| the  surveys  taken  by  the  Tithe  Com- 
ver,  the  mountains  are  not  included. 
395a.  3k.  25k.  were  charged  with  com] 
le  enumerators  under  the  “ Populatioi 

I cannot  be  accurate  as  to  the  uum- 
her  of  acres ; there  are  239,  accord- 
ing  to  the  Down  Survey ; but  when 
this  parish  was  placed  under  the 
‘•Composition  Act”  the  Comniis. 
sioners  had  a survey  taken,  and  the 
losition  rents : I cannot  discover  any 
i Returns:”  the  acres  are  plantation, 

missioned,  10,596a.  Ou.  3: 

!i\,  plantation  measure  ; in  this,  howc 
result  was  that  1,: 
survey  made  by  tl: 

No  public  common ; neither  is 
there  any  land  under  wood:  the 
situation  of  the  parish  is  too  ex- 
posed ; timber  does  not  grow ; a 
great  part  is  waste ; some  bog, 
arable,  and  pasture,  but  the  greater 
part  mountain. 

No  public  common,  and  very  little  1 
woodland;  there  are  about  5,094 
plantation  acres  of  bog  and  mouu-  ] 
tain  in  Duagh  parish,  and  about 
457a.  2k.  18l'.,  in  Kilcara  parish. 

and  the  bo 

No  public  common ; no  woodland ; 

I cannot  be  accurate  as  to  the  divi- 
sion of  land,  but  suppose  the  arable 
land  to  be  about  one-third  of  the 
entire,'  the  coarse  pasture  a third, 
g and  mountain  the  remaining  third. 

that  1 could  ast 

There  is  no  public  common;  no 
woodland : this  parish  is  almostcs- 
; exclusively  an  agricultural  one- 
j 1,395  a.  3 ii.  25  i\,  which  are  occa- 
sionally arable  and  pasture : as  to 
waste  and  bog,  there  is  a consider- 
juutain  and  bog ; but  it  is  impossible 
rertain  the  quantity. 

From  £1  to  £2  per  acre. 

There  are  three  qualities  of  arable  1 
land  in  Duagh  : first,  average  qua-  1 
lity,  about  £1 10s.  per  Irish  planta-  ! 
tion  acre ; second  quality,  rate  about 
£1  per  acre ; on  the  third  quality, 
about  10s.  per  acre;  and  in  Kilcara 
rate  about  £2  1 0s.  per  plantation  aci 

Some  arable  land  sets  so  high  as 
£4  per  acre ; hut  I think  the 
average  may  be  from  £1  10s.  to  £2 
for  arable  and  pasture  land. 

i two  qualities  of  ground,  which 

Each  averages  about  £2  pci  plan- 

It  does  not 

It  does  prevail  very  much. 

If  by  this  is  meant  the  score- 
ground  system,  it  does  very  much. 

It  does,  to  a very  great  extent. 

About  £5,  and  the  lowest  £2  1 0s., 
per  plantation  acre. 

If  near  the  sea-sliore,  the  best  acre 
about  £7,  inferior  from  £2  10s.  to 
£4  10s.,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  ground,  but  more  particularly 
from  its  proximity  or  distance  from  s 

£7  the  highest ; £4  the  lowest. 
iea  manure. 

from  them  when  it  would 
of  the  ground,  for  potatoes 

In  general  it  is  not  a remunerating 
crop ; the  ground  is  generally  taken 
be  productive;  necessity  obliges  the 
or  score  ground,  more  than  the  value 
i for  two  crops. 

I can  hardly  say  it  is ; but  a wish 
! to  have  sufficient  provision  for  their 
large  families,  independent  of  the 
market,  and  the  very  great  facility 
j of  sea  manure  in  this  parish,  in- 

average,  it  is  a remunerating  crop  ; Ihcde. 
liciency  (if  any)  is  more  in  the  sno  ot lie 
potato,  from  the  great  fall  of  ram  into 
summer,  than  in  the  quantity : excessive 
rents  are  often  given;  necesMtyJias  » 

own,  camiot°lcTahis 'wife’ and' children 
starve;  he  must  come  into  the  farmer's 
terms,  anil  give  him  what  he  asks. 

however,  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  a losing  one,  as  the  crops  are  in  general  abundant. 

The  lands  here  are  let  on  old  ; 
leases. 

Since  the  Subletting  Act  was  first  1 
established  the  system  of  letting 
to  middle-men  has  been  gradually 
done  away  with;  but,  within  the 
last  three  years,  there  have  been  sevi 
well  able  to  pay  their  rents ; the  dis 
and  more  put  into  cabins : this  occur 

No  such  system  has  as  yet  taken 
place  in  this  parish;  and  I hope, 
under  God,  never  will. 

sral  families  dispossessed,  who  were 
possessed  tenants  were  sent  adrift, 
red  on  one  absentee’s  estate. 

I do  not  know  a single  instance  of 
the  kind. 

A better  description  of  persons 
and  their  families  have  emigrated. 

None,  except  one  family  of  farm- 
ers, who  went  to  America. 

Scarcely  any  from  this  parish ; the 
few  that  have  left  it  were  young 
men,  of  tolerably  good  circum- 
stances. 

About  60  have  emigrated  for  the 
last  three  years,  servants  and  la- 
bourers, with  the  exception  of  two 
tradesmen : I do  not  know  the  pro- 
portion in  each  year. 

To  America. 

In  the  neighbouring  counties  ill 
general,  to  save  the  harvest. 

Uniformly  to  America. 

To  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 

Pensioners  have  disposed  of  their  ' 
pensions,  for  the  purposes  of  emi- 

None. 

None,  except  from  their  immediate 
families. 

Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  proprietor  of  this  parish, 
with  the  exception  of  two  farms,  is 
Colonel  Crosbie,  who  is  a resident. 

There  are  seven  landlords  in 
Duagh : five  are  absentee ; the  re- 
sident, and  the  others,  live  in  Ire- 
land; and  in  Kilcara  three,  all 
absentee. 

miles  from 

The  landed  proprietors  are,  to  a 
man,  absentees : some  of  them  re- 
side in  England,  and  have  never  seen 
a foot  of  their  est  ates  here ; others 
in  remote  parts  of  Ireland ; and  one 
of  them  (the  principal)  about  twenty 
the  parish — in  the  county,  however. 

All  absentees : some  of  them  re- 
side in  other  parts  of  Ireland;  some 

The  farms  are  large,  let  to  a num- 
ber of  persons,  and  mostly  held  by 
the  tenants  from  the  head  landlord. 

The  extent  of  the  farms  varies  ; 
very  much ; they  extend  from 
15  to  50  plantation  acres;  and 
in  general  they  are  held  from 
the  head  landlord,  particularly  for 
the  last  six  years. 

there  are  a few  exceptions,  ii: 
divisions  have  been  made  to  c 

Some  of  various  extent,  from  300 
acres  to  40  or  50,  and  some  less ; ex- 
cept in  very  few  instances  held  by 
the  tenants  in  occupation  from  the 
head  landlord,  a number  of  whom, 
in  general,  are  joined  in  one  lease  ; 
i two  or  three  farms  lately  set,  where 
ach  tenant  separately. 

From  40  to  50  acres,  I should  ima- 
gine ; where  they  are  of  greater 
extent  they  are  divided  into  quar- 
ters ; then  each  becomes  a scparai 
farm,  and  has  its  own  tenants ; they 
are  generally  held  from  the  wad 
landlord;  there  are  some  middle- 

Very  few,  in  consequence  of  there 
being  anything  but  an  equitable 
way  of  disposing  of  the  present- 
ments for  roads. 

On  public  roads,  when  ten  labour- 
ers are  employed,  at  the  rate  of  Sd. 
per  day. 

There  has  been  no  public  road 
carried  on  in  this  parish  for  the 
last  year ; on  those  that  have  been 
repairing,  which  are  few,  the  labour- 
ers have  been  paid  the  usual  hire, 
8 d.  per  day. 
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Minard  . . Pop.  1,474.  I Kilcrohan  . . Pop.  9,481.  I Kilcrohan  . . Pop.  9,481.  I Knockane  . . Pop.  4,678. 


Captain  F.  Eagar,  J.  P. 


Rev.  Samuel  Mathews.  Francis  C.  Bland,  Esq.  j.  p.  Kean  Mahony,  Esq.  j.  p. 


its  quality,  or contiguity  to  sand  or  correctness  ol:  his  survey. thoeMm^SOTradeVSe^opnta^  Returns,  but  it  is  a district  extending  from  the 

sea-weed:  it  may  be  ascertained  at  the  river  lllackwater  to  the  river  of  Currane,  and  possibly  in  that  enumeration  designated  as  Ballyboy.  The  map  or  acreage,  sent 
Kronor  office,  Dublin,  where  it  is  probable  un,lcr  the  Composition  Act,  was  a made-up  thing,  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  that  Act,  and  to  entitle  the  surveyor  to 

sent  bv  the  Commissioners  remuneration  under  it  The  assessment  was  aelnallv  made  from  a valuation  liv  the  colloi*.  or  tbe  rent  of  the  land.and  I think, 

Under  the  Tithe  Composition  Act. oil  the  whole,  was  fairly  and  equitably  done,  and  I liear  of  no  complaints.  1 have  had  occasion  to  measure  from  the  Down 


1 can’t  ascertain,  for  the  reasons  I There  is  no  public  common  but  There  is  no  public  commonage  ex-  No  public  common;  about  20 

above  stated. | one  on  the  top  of  the  mountains  elusively  belonging  to  this  parish,  but  on  acres  of  woodland ; about  two-thirds 

which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  parish,  containing  die  top  of  a mountain  called  Finalmgough  0f  tjle  j,arjsh  arable  and  pasture; 
about  300  plantation  acres  of  deep  bog ; there  is  no  woodland;  Lu^ie^djoinTng*^^^^  is  at  least  the  other  third  bog  and  mountain, 

very  little  arable ; all  pasture,  waste,  and  bog.  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 


I cannot  ascertain ; but  it  may  not 
bo  irrelevant  to  observe  that  the 
person  who  takes  the  grass  has 
sufficient  ground  for  tillage  to  sup- 
port his  family,  and  some  to  sell. 


It  does,  under  the  name  of  score 


From  5s.  to  9s.  per  hundred 
(which  is  the  one-eiglith  of  an 
acre),  according  to  its  goodness,  or 
its  contiguity  to  sand  and  sea-weed. 

It  is  a remunerating  crop ; it  being 
stubble,  is  given  to  them  for  one 
year  only,  as  the  landlord  sows 
wheat  next  year,  which,  though 
low,  now  pays  tolerably. 

In  the  way  practised  here,  which,  

I suppose,  is  not  the  con  acre  sys- 
tem, the  first  crop  is  sometimes  a 

losing  one  sometimes  pays,  sometimes  more ; the  second  always 
pays ; the  third  is  generally  a good  one ; potatoes  are  almost 
always  the  crop : in  some  instances  the  third  may  be  oats,  but  it 
is  centrary  to  custom,  and  always  by  agreement. 

There  are  no  small  farms  thrown  The  system  is  yet  but  very  par- 
into  large ; on  the  contrary,  the  tially  acted  on  in  this  parish ; and, 
large  are  thrown  into  small,  and  very  melancholy  to  relate,  where  it 
given  as  marriage  portions  to  their  ]las  been  acted  on  no  provision  lias 
children.  been  made  for  the  dispossessed 

tenants,  that  has  come  under  my  observation,  except  in  one  or  two 
instances  they  have  been  supplied  with  a small  portion  of  land. 

About  20 ; a great  many  more  1 The  number  of  emigrants  from  this 

The  system  in  this  parish  has  been 
to  divide  large  farms  into  smaller.  It  is 
the  interest  of  the  head  landlord  to  sub- 
divide his  larger  farms,  and  he  does  so,  at 
least  I do  so  whenever  I can.  There  is 
more  land  than  population ; that  is,  there 
is  land  sufficient,  by  improvement,  to  suppo: 
improvement  here  cau  only  take  place  by  tl 

I cannot  say ; very  few ; three  or  1 

I have  only  known  one  instance 
where  that  system  has  been  carried 
into  practice ; the  unfortunate  dis- 
possessed tenants  had  to  take 
shelter  in  the  neighbouring  towns, 
rt  more  than  the  population,  and 
le  increase  of  the  population. 

1 About  1 0 labourers  have  left  this 

To  America. 

covered  any,  or 

ever,  bat  in  one  instance,  heard  of  any  of  them  t 

To  England  and  America. 

hat  were  actually  paid).  Influenced  b; 

Canada  and  the  United  States. 

None. 

They  have  received  no  assistance.  1 

None. 
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Templenoe  . . Pop.  3,882. 

Templenoe  . . Pop.  3,882. 

Kilgarvan  anil  Killaha. 
Pop.  6,003. 

Kilgarvan  . . Pop.  3j43g_ 

Rev.  Denis  Maliony , J.  p. 

T.  Taylor,  Esq.  si.d.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Bastable  Herbert,  J.  p. 

Rev.  Daniel  Galvin,  p.  p. 

There  is  no  acreable  survey  of  this 
parish ; the  division,  as  taken  by  the 
enumerators,  has  reference  only,  as 
I apprehend,  to  farms  as  they  are 
at  present  let ; the  boundaries  of 
'Such  being  unchanged  for  one  or  two 
generations,  or  perhaps  taken  by  the 
gneeve,  a bad  and  imperfect  measure 

Unknown  to  me. 

I suppose  about  40,000  acres  in 
the  two  parishes,  and  I think  they 
are  nearly  , equal,  plantation  acres. 

acres'2^  plaut'‘tion’  statute" 

No  public  common ; about  130 
acres  of  woodland ; the  parish,  as 
respects  its  soil,  may  be  said  to  con- 
tain six  parts,  three  parts  unculti- 
vated and  capable  of  reclamation, 
one  part  cultivated,  and  two  parts 
incapable  of  cultivat  ion,  being  rocky  j 

Public  common  none  ; woodland, 
very  small  proportion ; arable  not 
l-500th  part;  pasture,  of  one  kind 
or  another,  at  least  3-4ths ; absolute 
waste  bog,  not  l-5th. 

No  common;  about  100  acres  of 
woodland  in  both  parishes ; cannot 
answer  the  remainder  of  this  query. 

No  public  common ; three-fourths 
of  the  parish  are  waste,  being  hill 
and  bog ; however  the  greater  part 
could  be  rendered  productive  if 
planted  or  reclaimed. 

The  average  rent  I think  of  arable  | 
land  about  £1  per  acre  : the  pas- 
ture laud  is  that  ground  which  has  1 
not  been  reclaimed,  but  capable  of 
cultivation,  is  let  for  about  5s.  per 

Rent  of  arable  land  on  an  average 
£ 1 per  acre,  plantation  ; of  pasture 
land,  varying  with  its  quality,  from 
£2  2s.,  which  is  rare,  to  £5,  which  is 
common. 

The  land  in  these  parishes  is  not 
let  by  the  acre,  but  by  the  collop ; 
that  is,  what  land  will  support  a cow 
with  the  tillage  following  it,  and  this 
lets  for  about  £2  a-year ; in  some 
places  it  will  take  2 acres,  in  some 
4,  in  some  1 0,  and  in  others  20  acres. 

Land  here,  whether  pasture  or 
arable,  is  let  generally  at  a rack- 

No. 

Not  considerably  prevalent. 

It  does  not. 

The  system  of  con  acre  does  not 

For  con  acres,  the  best  part  of  a 
farm  is  selected ; the  rent  of  such  a 
chosen  spot  often  is,  and  most  justly, 
three  or  four  times  the  average  rent 
of  the  farm,  which  is  above  stated. 

From  £1  to  £2  the  small  acre. 

It  does  remunerate ; not  that  I 
suppose  it  would  be  a successful 
speculation,  yielding  a money  profit, 
but  it  yields  what  is  more  valued, 
convenience. 

It  is. 

In  many  inst  ances  the  dispossessed 
tenants  have  been  removed  to  land 
capable  of  reclamation,  houses  of  a 
much  better  kind  having  been  first 
built  by  the  landlord  on  the  new 
settlement,  by  which  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  new  settler  has  beer 

The  reverse  is  the  system  here  ; 
farms  are  becoming  more  and  more 
subdivided,  which  has  been,  and 
may  be,  carried  too  far : where  the 
space  of  land  is  too  small  to  support 
a family, they  have  recourse  to  a resour< 
l in  a surprising  manner  improved,  j 

Not  in  many  instances,  and  those 
that  are  dispossessed  have  been 
located  on  coarse  mountain  laud. 

:e  often  full  of  evil,  viz.,  their  wit’s  ends. 

Only  in  one  or  two  instances ; the 
dispossessed  became  labourers. 

A considerable  number ; I cannot 
say  the  amount. 

Emigrants  out.  of  Europe,  I should 
suppose  about  100. 

Very  few,  if  any. 

A few  have  emigrated  to  America; 
not  of  the  poorer  class. 

To  the  Canadas,  and  some  to  the 
United  States. 

I believe  all  of  them  to  North 

None  that  I can  discover. 

N one ; they  have  generally  taken 
with  them  means  which  would  be 
ample  to  establish  them  on  a farm 
at  home. 

None. 

They  received  no  assistance  what- 
soever. 

The  two  principal  landed  proprie- 
tors are  resident : 1 may  say  half 
the  parish,  or  a little  more,  is  the 
property  of  these  proprietors,  the 
other  half  the  property  of  proprie- 
tors living  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Roth  ; the  resident  in  a greater 
proportion  of  wealth ; Roman  Ca- 
tholics the  greater  proportion  of 
absentees,  two  of  whom  reside  in 
Killarney. 

In  Killaha  parish  entirely  absentees, 
but  many  of  them  reside  in  the 
neighbouring  parishes,  some  in 
England ; in  Kilgarvan  mostly  all 
resident ; some,  however  reside  in 
England  and  contribute  nothinq  to 
the  improvement  of  it. 

Some  absentee, some  resident;  the 
principal  absentee  proprietor  resides 
in  England:  I deem  it  right  to  remark, 
that  the  tenants  on  this  property  are, 
notwithstanding,  the  most  comfort- 
able in  the  parish,  owing  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  holds  under  the  proprietor. 

Generally  speaking,  the  farms  in 
the  glens  and  mountains  are  larger 
than  those  on  the  sea-shore,  gene- 
rally small ; about  half  the  parish  is 
held  under  the  middle-men,  the  re- 
mainder, consisting  of  the  larger 
and  wealthier,  under  the  head  land- 

Extent  varies  with  the  quality ; a 
mountain  may  not  be  worth  1-1 00th 
part  of  its  extent  of  lowland  ground  ; 
perhaps  average  rent  from  £10  to 
£20  per  acre,  held  generally  from 
the  landlord,  though  formerly  under 
middle-men,  when  the  poor  were 
dreadfully  squeezed. 

The  grass  of  five  or  six  cows,  from 
10  to  100  acres. 

Farms  generally  small,  if  the  qua- 
lity of  the  land  be  considered; 
half  the  parish  is  held  under  mid- 

I think,  on  an  average,  not  more 
than  three  or  four  men  throughout 
the  year,  there  being  only  one  main 
road  through  the  parish  and  two  by- 
roads ; there  is  a contract  with  the 
grand  jury  for  the  main  road,  the 
others  are  neglected,  and  the  la- 
bourers are  paid  in  the  contract 
work  by  the  day. 

I suppose  at  least  £100,  raised  by 
county  cess,  have  been  expended  in 
repairs  of  roads  in  the  parish,  which 
the  parishioners  working  have  re- 
ceived in  money. 

Very  tew. 

Labourers  are  not  usually  employed 
on  the  public  roads,  the  work  being 
done  by  farmers  and  their  servants, 
who.  through  the  interest  of  then 
landlords,  procure  such'  jobs  lor 
themselves. 
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Kenmare  and  Tuossist 
(■including  Kenmare  Town). 
Pop.  11,171. 

Kenmare  and  Tuossist 
(including  Kenmare  Town). 
Pop.  11,171. 

Aghavalagh  . . Pop.  5,698. 

Aghavalagh  and  Killconly. 
Pop.  7,358. 

James  Hicicson,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  William  Godfrey. 

William  Hickic,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Fitzmaurice  Sandes. 

I cannot  say  the  number  of  acres 
in  these  parishes. 

I believe  there  is  no  acreable  survey 
of  these  parishes,  but  there  are  46£ 
ploughlands,  viz.,  30  in  the  parish  , 
of  Kenmare,  and  lfii  in  Tuossist ; 
each  ploughland,  large  or  small,  . 
contains  12  gneeves,  and  each 
gneeve  4 cosses. 

There  are  9,367  Irish  acres  of 
arable,  mountain,  and  bog ; and 
about  500  Irish  acres  of  soft  red 
bog. 

I cannot  give  an  accurate  reply  to 
this  query. 

I don’t  know  of  any  public  com- 
mon ; there  are  many  woods  in  the 
parishes,  and  a good  deal  of  arable, 
pasture,  hog,  and  mountain,  but  I 
cannot  guess  as  to  the  quantity. 

There  is  no  public  common ; many 
woods  are  dispersed  through  both 
parishes,  and  a considerable  portion 
of  arable,  pasture,  and  bog;  but 
how  much,  scattered  as  each  is 
through  this  mountainous  country, 
I cannot  venture  to  describe. 

Arable  laud  of  every  quality 
6,611a.  1r.  ; pasturable  mountains 
and  bogs  2,756a.  1r.  : total  number 
of  Irish  acres,  exclusive  of  soft  red 
bogs,  9,367a.  2r. 

I cannot  state  any  average  rent ; 1 
land  is  generally  let  by  the  quantity 
of  stock  it  is  capable  of  rearing. 

Land  is  let  by  the  subdivisions 
(with  very  few  exceptions)  of  the 
ploughland  stated  above,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  to 
the  stock  it  is  judged  to  be  capable 
of  rearing. 

The  prices  of  arable  land  in  this 
parish  vary  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  land;  the  average  rent  of 
pasture  land  is  from  10s.  to  £1, 
and  of  tillage  land  from  £2  to  £4. 

Xand  is  let  by  the  spado-length, 
that  is,  5£  by  7 feet. 

Potato  ground  (which  I suppose  to 
be  what  is  meant  by  eon  acre ) is  let 
by  the  score  spade-lengths,  each 
spade  5$  feet  by  7 feet. 

It  does,  a good  deal. 

It  does. 

When  land  is  manured,  about  £5, 
by  the  Irish  acre,  of  the  best  land  ; 1 
but,  when  the  tiller  manures  himself,  ; 
about  £3  an  Irish  acre. 

I understand  from  £3  to  £3  3s. 
per  Irish  acre  when  the  cottier 
manures ; but,  when  landlord  sup- 
plies manure,  from  £4  to  £5,  in 
good  land. 

The  highest  £5,  the  lowest  £2. 

The  average  rent  paid  is  from  £3 
to  £6  per  acre ; the  person  taking 
to  manure  it. 

It  is  not  generally  considered  a 
remunerating  crop,  taking  labour 
and  manure  into  calculation. 

I believe  it  is  not  generally  consi- 
dered a remunerating  crop  when 
manure  and  labour  are  taken  into 
account. 

It  is  generally  tilled  with  potatoes 
for  the  consumption  of  the  tiller, 
and  of  course  is  subject  to  the  casu- 
alties of  season,  sometimes  a good 
crop,  and  sometimes  bad;  I don’t 
know  of  its  being  given  from  any 
other  consideration  than  actual  value. 

The  unfortunate  peasant  considers 
it  a remunerating  crop,  being  raised 
by  his  own  labour,  or  that  of  his 
family,  who  would  not  otherwise  be 
employed ; I consider  the  rent  ex- 
cessive, but  necessity  compels  the 
cottier  to  pay  it. 

Very  many  large  farms,  held  by  ' 
tenants  in  common  and  partnership, 
particularly  on  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe’s  estate,  have  been  divided 
intoseparate  farms, and  separatelots 
set  to  each  tenant ; very  few  have 
been  dispossessed  but  those  who  havi 

Large  farms  on  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne’s  estate  are  reduced 
(when  opportunity  offers)  to  small 
farms,  to  meet  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation ; this  system  does  not  seem 
to  prevail  on  the  College  estate. 
b got  holdings  elsewhere. 

Scarcely  any. 

Indeed  I cannot  say ; the  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  can  best  inform 
you  on  this  query. 

I cannot  say  as  to  the  number,  but 
I heard  of  some  farmers  and  trades- 

But  few  : I can  recollect  but  six 
individuals  (men)  ; two  women  and  ; 
two  or  three  children  last  year. 

I cannot  ascertain. 

I am  not  aware  that  any  emigrants 
leave  this  district  at  any  period  of 
the  year. 

To  America. 

To  different  parts  of  America 

— 

' — “ 

_Some  have  sold  their  farms,  and  a 
few  have  been  assisted  by  private 
subscription. 

I know  that  two  were  assisted  by 
private  subscription. 

-Absentees ; about  three-fourths  of 
Kenmare  parish  is  the  estate  of 
the  1 rovost  and  Fellows  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  ab- 
sentees; the  Provost,  &c.,  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Dublin,  who  possess 
an  estate  in  the  parish  of  Kenmare, 
reside  in  Dublin. 

The  land  in  this  parish  belongs  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  except  one 
estate,  part  belonging  to  a resident 
proprietor,  and  part  to  one  residing 
at  some  distance  ; the  College  has 
let  in  large  lots  to  gentlemen  resid- 
ing in  different  parts  of  Ireland. 

Mostly  absentee,  residing  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  some  in  Eng- 
land. 

I cannot  say  the  goncral  extent  of 
toms  held  in  this  parish.  On  the 
College  estate  they  are  generally 
occupied  by  persons  not  deriving 
ncierthe  College ; but,  on  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne’s,  with  few  ex- 
eptions,  they  derive  under  his 
•Lordship. 

From  kalf-coss  to  a gneeve,  and  in 
some  instances  upwards. — Sec 
Query  23. 

From  15  to  50  acres.  Some  held 
immediately  from  the  head  land- 
lord, but,  generally  speaking,  from 
middle  holders. 

They  vary  in  extent  from  10  to 
100  acres.  Viewing  the  landed  pro- 
prietors deriving  under  the  College 
as  head  landlords,  I should  say  that 
the  tenants  under  them  occupy  the 

About  650  men ; many  of  these 
Pair  \C,C-n  ,Paid  by  th«  Board  of 
Pubhc  Works  in  cash,  at  the  end  of 
me  month ; others  after  each  assize, 

sur"  ™.°"ey  » had  from  the  trea- 
surer of  the  county. 

In  forming  the  new  line  of  road  in 
progress  from  Kenmare  to  Bantry, 
as  far  as  it  goes  through  this  parish, 
638  dags’  labour  has  been  expended 
since  the  commencement  in  June 
last,  the  wages  8 d.  per  day;  per- 
haps the  labour  of  men  in  road  con- 
tracts may  be  estimated  at  Id.  per 
day,  occasionally  employed. 

I cannot  well  answer. 

Very  few  are  employed  in  this 
way  ; we  have  the  worst  roads  in 
Ireland. 
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Aghavalagh  and  Kilnaughton. 
Pop.  10,069. 

Galey,  Lisselton,  Ballyconnerry, 
and  Krllahiunv. 

Pop.  about  8,888. 

Killury,  Ratoo,  and  Bally- 
heige . . Pop. . 

Kilnaughten  . . Pop.  4,371. 

Rev.  Daniel  M'Carthy,  p.  p. 

C.  Julian , Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Eugene  M'Carthy , p.  p. 

William  Sandes,  jun.  Esq.  j.p. 

In  these  united  parishes  are 
* 16,523  plantation  acres  of  arable, 
pasture,  and  bog,  and  the  latter  to 
a great  extent,  which  may  be  re- 
claimed. 

Parish  ofGaley  contains  12,231  2 35 
Lisselton  . . 3,904  0 18 
Ballyconnerry  1,118  0 6 
Killahinny  . 4,515  3 31 

Total(statute  measure)21,819  3 10 

In  Killury  alone  there  are  from 
7,000  to  8,000  acres,  of  which  558 
are  bog ; in  Ballyheige  the  number  c 
there  is  a mountain  of  about  four  or 
four  in  breadth;  I think  the  number 
or  12,000  acres,  bog,  arable,  mars 
number  may  be  estimated  at  nearly  ! 
tion  measure : Ratoo  is  almost  all  an 

6,148  acres,  plantation  measure. 

>i  acres  cannot  be  well  ascertained ; 
five  miles  in  length,  and  three  or 
may  be  calculated  at  about  10,000 
h,  and  mountain;  in  Ratoo  the 
>,000  or  6,000  acres,  Irish  plauta- 
ible. 

No  land  as  public  common  in 
these  parishes  ; there  is  a portion 
of  woodland,  and  a considerable 
quantity  of  bog  and  waste  land,  so 
much  so,  that  I think  two-thirds  of 
the  parishes  may  be  considered 
arable  and  pasture. 

1 

Set? 

There  are  very  old  people  who 
would  trace  out  a houndary  of 
a very  extensive  tract  of  commonage, 
which  they  say  had  been  partitioned 
some  80  or  100  years  ago  between 
the  families  of  Gunn  and  Stough- 
ton, the  chief  landed  proprietors  of 
this  parish. 

No  public  common ; 100  acres 
woodland ; 1,000  acres  bog  ; 5,048 
acres  pasture  and  arable,  one-third 
of  which  may  be  said  to  be  in 
actual  tillage : the  remainder  in 
pasture. 

I may,  at  an  average,  state  £2 
for  each  acre,  varying,  in  many  in- 
stances, from  £1  10s.  to  said  sum. 

Average  rent  per  statute  acre  £1 
for  arable,  and  10s.  pasture. 

Prom  10s.  to  £2  per  acre. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is 
from  £1  8s.  to  £1  10s.  per  acre: 
that  of  pasture  land  from  £1  Is.  to 
£1  5s.  per  acre. 

Yes,  very  generally. 

Very  little. 

There  is  a score-ground  very  com- 
monly given  out  to  the  poor  here ; 
but  the  name  of  con  acre  is  not 
heard  of. 

The  con  acre  system  is  very 
general  in  my  parish. 

Tire  average  is  £6,  but  in  many 
cases  £8,  per  con  acre. 

• Lowest  rent  £4  per  plantation  acre ; 
highest  £6  : the  latter  rent  is  always 
taken  in  labour. 

Sometimes  £6  an  acre  for  score- 
ground  : £3  10s.  is  the  lowest  rent.  I 

The  highest  rent  is  £6  per  con 
acre ; the  lowest  £3. 

In  general  it  is,  from  the  extraor- 
dinary care  taken  of  its  cultivation, 
and  excessive  rents  are  assumed 
from  the  hope  of  getting  occasional 
employment  from  the  landlord, 
and  from  its  convenience  to  manure. 

It  is  generally  so,  except  in  case 
of  failure  of  crop ; £6  plantation 
acre  is  readily  given  when  labour 
is  accepted  of. 

So  far  from  being  a remunerating 
crop  that  the  poor  would  never 
have  recourse  to  it  only  in  order 
to  save  them  from  starving  or  beg- 

j sary- 

The  con  acre  is  not  a remunerating 
crop,  and  the  rent  paid  for  the  con 
acre  I consider  excessive,  which  the 
cottier  must  take  as  a matter  of 
| necessity,  to  supply  his  family  with 
provisions. 

This  has  not  been  observed  in  these 
parishes. 

five  years  ago,  and  one  Eng i 
sessed  tenants  are  scattered 
as  labourers,  possessing  gent 

One  English  proprietor,  as  far  as 
he  could,  extended  his  farm  about 
’ish  proprietor  last  year ; the  dispos- 
ou  the  other  property,  and  are  now, 
■rally  a house  and  potato  laud. 

I cannot  ascertain  that  the  system 
! has  prevailed  here  within  the  last  12 
vears : it  had  some  16  or  20  years  ajo.  I 
trust  Uie  landlords  of  this  parish  will, 

1 one  or  the  resident  landlords,  and  his  i 
| very  month,  raised  the  wretched  labourer  i 

1 1 has  been  very  little  practised  in 
this  parish,  but  when  it  lias,  the  dispos- 

to  the  condition  of  farmer  of  from  two 

I can’t  exactly  state  the  number, 
hut  they  consisted  of  the  poorer 
class  of  farmers,  some  tradesmen, 
and  many  labourers. 

Only  one  unmarried  man  in  1832. 

Very  many  poorer  farmers  have 
gone  to  America,  but  not  within  the 
last  three  years. 

About  30  persons  have  emigrated 
from  this  parish  within  the  last 
three  years,  principally  tradesmen 
and  labourers ; the  number  iu  1833 
was  less  than  that  of  each  of  the 
two  preceding  years. 

Great  Britain  and  America. 

America. 

Upper  Canada,  in  America. 

None  whatever. 

No  assistance. 

No  assistance  whatever. 

There  has  been  no  instance  in  this 
parish  of  assistance  being  afforded 
for  the  purposes  of  emigration. 

Wit  h very  few  exceptions  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil  are  absentees ; 
a great  part  belongs  to  the  College 
of  Dublin : the  others  do  not  reside 
in  Ireland. 

13  landed  proprietors:  one  resi- 
dent; one  minor,  property  under  the 
Courts  ; six  permanently  residing  in 
England,  and  five  in  other  counties  1 
in  Ireland. 

All  absentee  except  William 
Townsend  Gunn,  of  Ratoo  Lodge, 
and  Colonel  Crosbie ; Colonel  Stou 
among  his  tenantry,  at  least  some  fei 
indeed,  has  given  employment  to  ma 
happiness  to  his  tenantry  as  often  a 

The  landed  proprietors  are  resident. 

ighton  had  been  a great  deal 
,v  months  in  every  year,  and, 
ny,  and  afforded  comparative 
is  he  came  to  reside  among 

The  land  in  these  parishes  is,  in 
most  cases,  set  in  small  lots.  Some 
there  are  who  hold  from  the  pro- 
prietor, others  from  the  middle-man. 

General  extent  of  farms  from  20  to 
100  acres,  and  about  three-fourths 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

There  are  very  many  middle-men  i 
in  those  parishes,  in  Ballyheige 
parish  in  particular. 

The  general  extent  of  farms  in 
this  parish  is  small,  from  15  to  30 
acres,  and  the  land  is  generally  held 

from  the  head  landlord. 

The  labourers  employed  for  this 
purpose  ate  generally  those  attached 
to  the  persons  who  contract  with 
the  grand  jury,  and  are  generally 
allowed  in  their  rent,  for  their  daily 
labour,  from  6 <1.  to  8d.  per  day. 

7 0 labourers ; they  are  paid  in 
money,  but  must  wait  for  six  months 
for  payment,  the  contractors  being 
unable  of  themselves  to  pay  until 
raised  oft'  the  barony. 

Very  few  so  employed  in  this 
parish ; the  road-jobbers  generally 
contrive  to  employ  their  own  horses 
and  servants ; the  jobber  generally 
buys  up  some  articles,  either  of 
farming  utensils  or  wearing  ap- 
parel, which  he  vends  out  to  his 
servants  or  labourers  for  two-fold  the 
value,  or  perhaps  three-fold. 

About  120  persons  are  occasionally 
employed  yearly  in  the  repair  o 
roads  ; some  are  paid  in  cash,  an 
some  pay  for  land  (the  con  acre)  by 
their  labour  on  said  roads. 
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Kilnaughten  . . Top.  4,371. 

Listoweil,  Dysart,  and  Finuge. 
Pop.  7,638. 

Dromod  . „ Pop.  4,600. 

Valentia  . . Pop.  2,614. 

Daniel  C.  Harnett , Esq.  j.  p. 

John  Heivson,  Esq.  j.  p. 

James  Butler,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  G,  J.  Day. 

6,140  plantation  acres. 

Listoweil  parish  contains  5,387 
plantation  acres;  Dysart,  3,760; 
Finuge,  2,212. 

I have  no  way  of  ascertaining ; it 
is  1 0 miles  Irish  long,  and  3 miles 

The  parish  is  an  island  containing 
about  6,500  statute  acres. 

public  common  none ; woodland 
140  acres ; arable  and  pasture  5,000 ; 
waste  and  bog  1,000. 

In  Listoweil,  284  acres  arable, 
3,543  coarse  land,  23  woodland,  and 
1,537 bog;  Dysart, 890 arable,  1,323 
coarse  land,  no  woodland,  and  1,545 
bog;  Finuge,  1,321  arable,  528 
coarse  land,  G4  woodland,  and  299 
bog;  no  public  common. 

No  public  common ; about  40  acres 
plantation  woodland;  the  greater 
part  bog  and  waste  land,  with  some 
arable  intermixed. 

There  are  about  2,500  acres  of 
arable  land  and  1,500  of  pasture 
land  in  the  parish,  the  remainder 
being  bog  and  mountain  ; there  is 
no  common  or  woodland- 

Arable  £3,  pasture  £2. 

About  £1  10*.  per  acre. 

The  lands  here  are  not  set  by  the 
acre,  hut  by  the  cow,  which  means 
the  grass  of  a cow,  and  a proportion 
of  tillage ; this  varies  from  £1  10s. 
to  £3  the  cow. 

Arable  land  averages  at  from  10s. 
to  £1  per  acre ; pasture  land  at  from 
2s.  6 d.  to  10s. 

Yes. 

Generally. 

No. 

The  con  acre  system  is  known  only 
in  cases  when  coarse  ground  was 
about  to  be  broken  up  by  the  owner. 

From  £6  to  £7  without  ploughing 
or  manure. 

The  highest  rent  is  £6,  and  the 
lowest  is  £4  per  plantation  acre. 

From  £2  to  £2  10s.  is  the  usual 
rent  demanded,  the  landlord  pro- 
viding manure. 

1 do  not  consider  it  a remunerating 

deduct  rent,  £G  ; manure,  £3 ; seed,  1120 
clone,  £1  lOi.i  40  men  planting,  at_  Srf. 

Con  acres  generally  are  a remune- 
rating crop.  The  considerations  which  inch 
acres  are  partly  from  the  contiguity  or  the  1 
necessity,  being  compelled  to  pay  a rack  rci 
have  to  struggle  with  in  obtaining  land,  exc 

it.  from  the  impossibility  the  poorer  classes 

The  con  acre  crop  must,  on  those 
terms,  be  a remunerating  crop ; no 
excessive  rents  are  given. 

£14 15s.  3d.,— leaving  this  rear  a profit  or  £2 
be  £11 13s.  4rf.,  leaving  a deficiency  of  £3 
obliged  to  follow  the  con  acre  svstem,  wliat 

14s.  id., —potatoes,  over  average  price  this  year,  2rf'  perstone  : general’ average  would 
2s.  id.  The  labourer,  not  having  sufiicicht  employment  to  support  his  family,  is 
ever  way  lie  makes  out  the  rent. 

There  are  very  few  instances,  and 
where  it  did  occur  the  new  tenant 
kept  some  as  labourers;  others  emi- 
grated, and  some  went  into  towns, 
and  commenced  shop-keeping,  when 
they  had  capital. 

It  has  prevailed  to  some  extent, 
and  those  who  have  been  ejected 
have  been  compelled  to  live  in  the 
small  towns,  thereby  increasing  the 
previous  misery  of  the  community. 

In  some  instances  the  tenants  on 
estates  have  brought  into  the  lands  a host  of 
paupers,  under-tenants,  and,  when  leases 
expire,  the  landlord  is  obliged  to  got  rid  of 
many  of  them,  and  those  dispossessed  ge- 
nerally get  a place  for  a house,  and  a small 
lot  of  barren  laud  at  a nominal  rent,  for  five 
very  small? ^ InSs  are  ln  general 

The  custom  of  letting  large  farms  to 

a number  of  joint  tenants  prevailed  in  tiio 
several  farms  have  been  divided,  and  the 

siousV tile  system  of  thawing  small  farms 
into  large  ones  has  not  taken  place  in  tho 

About  30  emigrated  in  1831,  and  1 
10  or  12  in  the  two  last  years ; the 
greater  part  of  those  that  went  were 
comfortable  farmers. 

Few  families  have  emigrated 
during  the  last  three  years. 

Few  emigrants  have  left  the 
parish ; those  were  farmers. 

None  that  I know  of. 

All  went  to  America. 

Mostly  to  the  United  States. 

To  America. 

— 

No  assistance. 

They  have  received  no  assistance 
that  I know  of. 

Resident,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hoard  of  Trinity  College,  and  The 
Hon.  D.  6.  Halliburton. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  .absen- 
tees, and  all  resident  in  England. 

Few  of  the  proprietors  reside  in  the 
parish ; some  do  in  the  county,  at  a 
distance  of  30  and  40  miles ; one  of 
the  principal  is  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  an  absentee. 

! The  principal  landed  proprietor  is 
resident;  the  other  proprietors  re- 
side in  Ireland. 

General  extent  of  farms  is  from  3 
to  50  acres.  Tenant  in  occupation 
rally  UDl,er  tllC  *10a<1  lan<Uoi'd  gene- 

In  general  from  20  to  80  acres, 
and  mostly  derived  from  the  head 
landlord. 

I have  no  way  of  ascertaining  the 
extent  of  farms,  as  they  are  not  let 
by  the  acre,  and  they  are  generally 
held  in  partnership,  in  most  in- 
stances from  the  head  landlord. 

Farms  held  by  single  tenants  sel- 
dom exceed  20  acres ; those  held  in 
partnership  vary  at  from  50  to  200 

Not  more  than  30  are  paid  by 
grand-jury  presentment. 

About  2,000  labourers,  who  are 
generally  paid  in  cash. 

The  number  has  been  very  small ; 
I would  say  there  has  not  been  a 
sum  of  £60  expended. 

About  40  different  men  have  had 
employment  on  the  public  roads  in 
the  parish,  on  which  the  sum  of 
£56  18s.  has  been  expended  within 
the  last  year. 
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Aglish  . . Pop.  1,901. 

Kilcoleman  . . Pop.  4,970. 

Kilcummin  . . Pop.  6,637. 

Killarney  (including;  Town) 
Pop.  11,133. 

Rev.  Thomas  Heffernan. 

Sir  John  Godfrey , Bart.  j.  p. 
Rev.  R.  Hewson. 

Rev.  Timothy  Sheahan,  p.  p. 

John  Leahy,  Esq.  j.  p. 

I am  not  aware  of  tlie  division  as 
taken  by  the  enumerators,  but  the 
number  of  acres  according  to  the 
assessment  of  the  Tithe  Compo- 
sition Commissioners  is  2,849,  plan- 
tation measure, 

The  parish  is  situate  in  two  baro- 
nies (Trughenackmy  and  Mago- 
nihy), and  contains  4,685  acres  of 
plantation  measure. 

Total  number  of  acres  about  S.OOO 
plantation  acres,  of  which  moun- 
tain, bog,  and  coarse  land  are  3,250, 
and  of  arable  of  first,  second,  and 
third  qualities  about  4,750,  accord- 
ing to  the  Report  of  the  Tithe  Com- 
missioners : the  enumerators  were 
not  particular. 

Killarney  parish  contains  about 

20.000  plantation  acres ; population 
of  the  parish  of  Killarney,  including 
the  town  of  Killarney,  is  about 

1 1.000  persons. 

I can  describe  the  character  of  the 
land  only  in  the  terms  of  the  above 
assessment,  which  divides  the  parish 
into  three  qualities  of  land,  of  which  I 
there  are  of  first  quality  1,926  acres, 
of  second  qualit  y 499,  of  third  qua- 
lity 424;  there  is  no  public  com- 
mon or  woodland,  and  not  above  100 

No  public  common;  130  acres  of 
wood ; 4,095  acres  of  arable  and  pas- 
ture; no  waste  land,  and  about  460 

No  public  common. 

No  public  common ; about  4 000 
acres  of  woodland,  6,000  arable 
4,000  pasture,  4,000  waste,  and 
about  2,000  bog  land;  this  from 
opinion,  no  survey  being  made. 

acres  probably  of  bog. 

About  £2. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is 
about  £2  per  acre,  and  of  pasture 
about  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

The  average  rent  of  pasture  land  is 
1 £4,  and  sometimes  £5  for  good  land 
for  every  collop  or  cow,  which  is  the 
only  mode  of  ascertaining  the  rent 

About  £1  per  plantation  acre  for 
arable  and  pasture. 

chargeable  for  land,  which  cannot  be  paid  without  almost  depriving 
the  occupant  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  after  the  constant 
labour,  and  even  turmoil,  of  the  whole  family  during  the  year. 

It  does  prevail. 

It  docs,  commonly  called  score- 
ground. 

No. 

No;  but  something  similar,  called 
score-land,  prevails  here. 

From  £4  to  £6. 

From  £2  to  £5  12s.  per  acre,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  land. 

From  Is.  to  Is.  'id,  ascorc,  of  which 
about  64  score  are  computed  lo  be 
a plantation  acre : this  rent  is  only 
had  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
uch  less  in  the  interior  of  the  parish. 

town  of  Killarncy ; it  is  m 

It  is  considered  a remunerating 
crop;  the  rents  are  not  excessive, 
though  the  labourer  is  often  will- 
ing to  pay  something  over  the  ac- 
tual value  of  the  land  on  the  condi- 
tion of  paying  the  amount  in  la- 

It  is  not  in  general  a remunerating 
crop;  excessive  vents  are  given  iu 
consideration  of  paying  their  rents 
i by  labour,  and  the  accommodation 
of  having  harvest  potatoes. 

Though  there  is  no  conacre  known 
here,  something,  however,  similar  to 
it  is  score-ground,  which  is  let  at  the 
rate  of  from  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  (id.  a score 
spades,  the  spade  measuring  52  feet, 
and  the  bed  and  furrow  8 feet : and 

It  is  a remunerating  crop  lo  poor 
labourers : it  seldom  occurs  that  they 
are  induced  to  give  more  than  the 
rent  stated  for  score-land ; one,  and 
more  frequently  t wo  crops,  are  given 
off' score-land. 

this  is  the  mode  of  measurement  adopted  for  cabin-holders,  as  in  No.  14 

Within  the  last  three  years  it  has 
occurred  to  some  extent  on  two  estates  in 
the  parish;  about  twenty  families  were 
dispossessed,  some  of  whom  reside  in  cabins  ; 
elsewhere  in  the  parish,  supporting  them-  , 
selves  by  labour;  others  have  left  it. 

It  has  extended  to  an  extensive 

degree  upon  a large  farm  about  eight  years 
back,  which  could  not  be  well  avoided  as 

This  system  has  grown  apace  with,  j 
but°D?rinoP^ 

Very  few  instances  of  this  kind  have 

about  this  and  the  neighbouring  parishes. 

raent  for  relieving  that  great  mass  of  our  population.  From  the  present  inquiry  it  « 

in  devising  some  plan  lo  ameliorate  tlieir 
n th,  which  leaves  a third  of  the  parish  it 


The  only  emigrants  I have  known 
within  this  period  were  one  man  (a 
labourer)  in  the  year  1831,  and  in  the 

About  24  within  the  last  three 
years,  labourers  and  tradesmen,  with 
their  wives  and  children. 

From  20  to  30,  unmarried  for  the 
most  part. 

Very  few  emigrants  have  left  this 
parish;  of  those  that  have,  some 
were  gentlemen,  fanners,  labourcis, 
and  tradesmen. 

Protestants,  consisting  of  a man,  his  wife,  and  six  children. 

The  former  went  to  New  York, 
the  family  to  Upper  Canada. 

All  gone  to  the  Canadas. 

Generally  to  the  United  States. 

Some  to  the  Brit  ish  settlements  in 
Upper  Canada,  others  to  New  York. 

No  assistance,  except  from  their 
friends. 

They  have  not  received  any  assist- 
ance to  emigrate. 

They  mostly  reside  in  the  neigh-  | 
bourhood  of  the  parish,  or  in  the  , 
county. 

Sir  John  Godfrey,  Bart.,  resides  in 
the  parish,  the  Right  Honourable 
Thomas  Spring  Rice  in  London,  and 
the  other  proprietors  (representatives 
Lord  Ventiy,  Rev.  Denis  Mahony, 
and  John  Wren,  Esq.)  in  the 
county. 

Neither  for  a constancy:  the  prin- 
cipal proprietor  of  this  district  is  the 
Earl  Kenmare,  who,  when  absent, 
mostly  resides  in  England,  but  his 
absence  is  hardlyfeltin  Killarney, as 
his  bounty  and  charity  are  continued 
in  his  absence,  and  the  labourers  equ 

All  the  proprietors  are  resident. 

lally  employed. 

They  vary  in  extent  from  5 to 
35  acres,  averaging  about  20  acres. 
About  1,100  acres  in  the  parish  are 
held  immediately  from  the  head 
landlord. 

From  5 plantation  acres  to  60. 
Most  generally  held  under  middle- 
men, very  nearly  the  entire  parish. 

To  begin  with  the  second  part  of 
the  query,  there  are  only  four  held 
by  the  occupying  tenants  imme-  j 
diately  under  the  head  landlord ; | 
the  rest  under  middle-men,  the  forme 
60  acres ; the  latter,  more  thickly  ii 
a little  more,  including  arable  and 
cannot  well  account  for,  are  not  inclu 

From  20  to  50  acres.  The  greater 
number  held  by  tenants  under  tlio 
head  landlords,  some  under  middle- 

r,  in  extent,  are  about  from  40  to 
ihabited,  are  some  equal,  others 
1 mountain  land ; bogs  which  I 
ded  in  my  answer. 

About  £60  were  expended  on  the 
public  roads  within  the  last  year,  a 
considerable  part  of  which  sum  was 
paid  for  horse-hire ; labourers  paid 
partly  by  money,  and  partly  by  va- 

About  1,200 ; the  wages  allowed 
by  presentment  are  id.  per  day, 
which  is  paid  by  the  overseers  of 
roads  in  money  and  value. 

No  public  roads  worth  noticing 
have  been  made  in  this  parish  these 
20  years ; the  repairing  of  roads  has 
been  executed  by  private  contract, 
which  system  has  contributed  very 
much  to  the  improvement  and  uni- 
form good  state  of  the  roads,  though 
not  to  the  general  employment  of  la-  • 
bowers ; such  as  are  employed  are  pai 

About  20  labourers  daily  at  id.  per 
day;  paid  weekly,  monthly,  and 
half-yearly. 

rl  at  the  rate  of  8d.  a-day,  without  food. 
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Baliymacelligot,  Nohaville,  and  part  Ballymacelligot,Ballysecdy, Nohaville,  Castle  Island,  Ballincuslane,  Kil- 
of  Currans.  and  O’ Brennan.  Ienturnan,  and  Dysart. 

Pop,  about  4,692. Pop.  6,399. Pop.  14,372. 

Rev.  Edward  Fitzgerald.  Rev.  Michael  O'Sullivan , p.  r.  William  Meredith , Esq.  j.  p. 

Total  number  of  acres  in  this  I could  not  ascertain  tlie  number  The  entire  four  parishes  are  under 
union,  11,813,  viz.,  in  Ballymacel-  of  acres  in  my  parishes;  I think  the  Composition;  the  nearest  con- 
ligot,  7,380;  in  Nohaville,  1,720;  the  parishes  are  about  4J  miles  in  tents  of  them,  by  the  acre,  will  be 
in  this  part  of  Currans,  2,713:  I diameter,  bounded  on  the  north  found  in  those  books:  it  is  the 
give  this  from  the  return  made  by  and  south  by  mountains  and  bog.  Irish  plantation  acre  that  is  general 
the  Commissioners  who  assessed  the  in  this  part  of  the  county, 

union,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Composition  Act. 


No  common ; about  60  acres  of  No  public  common  in  Ballyseedy 
wood:  about  half  of  tho  union  is  parish;  500  acres  of  bog  and  moun- 
bog;  the  other  moiety  is  chiefly  tain,  planted  within  the  last  two 
limestone  soil.  years ; two  extensive  demesnes, 

■ ; thickly  planted;  in  Ballymacelli- 

got  parish  six  demesnes,  planted,  and  20  acres  of  wood,  planted  over 
20  years ; in  O’Brennan  parish  seven  acres  of  wood,  planted  a few 
years ; over  half  the  parishes,  in  my  opinion,  are  waste  and  bog. 


There  is  no  common  in  the  four 
parishes ; about  50  years  ago  there 
was  one,  of  about  200  acres,  in  Kil- 
lentuman,  which  was  then  allotted 
to  the  surrounding  estates. 


Annagh  . . Pop.  2,512. 


I cannot  procure  the  Population 
Returns  ; but  from  the  Tithe  Com- 
position Book  I ascertain  that  the 
parish  of  St.  Annagh  contains 
11,090a.  3r.  38p.  ; whether  statute 
or  plantation  measure  is  not  speci- 
fied. 


No  commonage,  or  woodland ; my 
parish  runs  some  miles  between  a 
chain  of  mountains  and  the  sea- 
shore; a considerable  portion  ofthe 
acreable  land  is,  therefore,  waste 
and  unimprovable. 


The  farms  generally  are  let  by 
what  stock  they  are  computed  to 
maintain ; the  acre  varies,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality,  from  5s.  to  £3. 


system  very  preva-  The  con  acre  system 
the  parishes. 

each ; 64  of  these 


system  general  in  The  con  acre  is  not  the  custom  The  coi 

I here,  but  it  becomes  nearly  the  score-sro' 

ed  “ score-ground 104  feet  wide  bv  20  poles  5 ft.  3 in.  °.f  Irelap 


The  highest  about  £8;  the  low-  Highest  rent  £6  10s.,  lowest  £4.  I From  £4  to  £7  per  acre,  and 
est  about  £3. I | down,  according  to  quality. 


1 down,  according  to  quality. m ^ 

but  1 conceive  the  average  between  the  two  first  sums:  the  con  acre  tenant  generally  holds  at  the  rates  stated' foTtwo "years," and'the  second 
crop  is  far  more  remunerating  than  the  first:  sometimestlie  farmer  gives  his  ground  for  one  year,  rent  free,  on  the  condition  that  the  tiller  ma- 
nures it  highly,  and  of  this  he  receives  the  advantage  in  the  crop  of  the  following  year. 

I to  ‘ "mnn“,i”s  | ”■« “ >t*  '-i ■»»  — «°p  ■>«£ 

highly  manuml;  .!>„  it  „ |„  „k.„„  ; 

crop:  the  con  acre  rent  is  very  high,  and  yet  con  acre  is  eagerly  sought  by  the  labourer:  I should 
suppose  that  the  principal  advantage  which  lie  proposes  to  himself,  in  con  acre  ground,  is,  that  it  gives 
employ  to  his  wife  and  children,  occupies  himself  when  he  cannot  obtain  work  elsewhere,  and  saves 

. him  from  buying  food  in  the  market  at  the  dear  season  ofthe  year. 

I have  only  heard  of  one  such  in-  As  often  as  the  lease  of  small  farms  This  system  has  not  been  acted  Very  little  ■ the  subdivision  of  land 

SfSaS  ISSfESSHt 


3 The  usual  rate  from  £5  to  £7 : I 
I have  heard  _ of  rent  as  low  as  £3, 
stated  for  two  years,  and  the  second 


1 cannot  discover.  I think  about  20  families  have  left 

the  parishes  during  the  last  three 
years ; some  of  them  farmers,  who 

*r were  deprived  of  their  small  farms 

when  the  leases  expired ; others  labourers,  with  the  hope  of  improving 
their  condition,  and  from  want  of  permanent  employment  at  home. 


There  have  been  a great  many ; Some  families 
Kinnot  say  the  number;  less  than  other  of  a better  class 
an<!  a consider-’ 

_ I able  number  of 

poor,  have  emigrated  from  a sea-port  in  my  parish 
within  the  last  three  years. 


. I evil,  deep-rooted  in 

To  America;  the  moral  and poli- 


I They  have  received  no  assistance 
I for  the  purpose  of  emigration. 


Almost  all  resident:  I consider  Mostly  resident;  a few  absentee, 
those  such  who  reside  within  12  or  but  residing  in  Ireland. 


No  assistance  but  what  may  be  ,T  ' — : 

given  as  to  free  passage  for  females.  . ^°ne  to  any  amount  worthy  be- 
ing mentioned:  I made  a collec- 
tion for  one  family,  among  rela- 
tives, amounting  to  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling. 

Almost  all  absentees;  some  reside  Some  absentees  in  England,  and 
in  England,  others  in  parts  of  Ire-  some  resident;  upon  a large  por- 
lan<'-  tion  of  the  parish  proprietors  may 

be  said  to  reside,  who  hold  on  lease 
for  ever  from  an  absentee. 


There  are  only  two  or  three  in- 
stances of  farms,  of  prime  quality  of 
land,  containing  30  acres  ; not  many 
so  extensive,  even  of  second  quality ; 
™t  of  third  quality  they  vary  from  I 
40  to  80  acres : this  is  given  from 
‘he  return  of  the  Commissioners 
Wider  the  Composition  Act. 


Varying  from  10  to  60  acres  of  A reference  to  the  Tithe  Compo-  As  a general  answer  I should  say, 

arable  and  pasture  land.  Many  sition  Books,  lodged  in  the  proper  the  farms  of  my  parish  are  held 
farms  are  held  from  middle-men  in  office,  will  give  better  information  from  the  head  landlord.  No  farms 
the  parishes.  than  any  individual.  of  large  extent,  except  those  in- 

cluding mountain  ; twenty  acres  of 
manageable  land  would  be  reckoned 
a large  farm. 


About  20  a day,  usually  paid  in  No  public  roads  have  been  doing  The  roads  in  my  parish  have  been 
| money,  at  8d.  a day,  without  diet.  in  these  parishes  for  the  last  two  principally  under  the  management 
years ; at  the  eastern  extremity  are  of  one  individual  (a  farmer) ; his 
the  Crown  lands,  and  roads  making  labourers  have  been  mostly  cottiers 

— — in  the  county  of  Cork,  where  have  holding  houses  or  con  acre  under 

been,  in  the  last  summer,  from  200  to  300  men  per  day,  under  Richard  himself,  and  their  labour  has  «one 
firiffith,  Esq.  civil  engineer,  who  are  paid  most  punctually.  in  discharge  of  rent,  ° 
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Tralee  (including  Town). 
Pop.  11,021. 


Pop.  about  12,521. 


Abing'ton  and  Bober. 
Pop.  about  9,000. 


Peter  Thompson,  Esq.  j.  p.  Rev.  John  G.  MtEnny,  v.  P.  Rev.  T.  0.  B.  Costello,  p.  i 


Rev.  George  Madder, 


1,427  acres  arable  and  pasture, 
best  quality ; 686  acres  good  til- 
lage ; 599  acres  inferior  tillage. — 
Total  2,712,  all  plantation  measure. 
Enumerators  under  the  Population 
Returns  made  no  division  of  acres; 
the  foregoing  information  is  from 
the  Tithe  Commissioners. 


My  parish,  if  reduced  to  a circle,  About  16,000  acres,  in  Abington,  In  this  query  reference  is  made  to 
may  give  a diameter  of  about  five  of  plantation  measure,  and 4,000  in  the  books  ol  the  enumerators,  to 
miles ; it  is  bounded  on  the  south  Boher.  which  the  incumbent  has  no  access, 

by  a high  but  very  improvable  moun- 
tain, and  on  the  north-east  by  a 
boggy  blit  improvable  hill. 

No  public  common;  two  small  No  public  common;  about  400  No  public  commons  nor  wood- 

demesnes  ; a considerable  portion  acres  of  wood ; about  400  acres  of  lands, 
of  pasture  and  arable  land ; the  bog ; about  3,000  acres  of  moun- 
sides  of  the  mountains  generally  tain,  which  is  pastured;  all  the  rest 
waste;  sea-manure  atone  side  quite  is  arable  and  pasture  land,  at  pre- 
convenient.  sent  nearly  equally  divided. 


From  £6  to  £1 ; average  £2  10s. 


Average  rent  £2  per  ai 


Very  much;  it  is  called  here  score- 
ground. 


The  con  acre  is  called  score-ground  V ery  much, 

in  Kerry;  it  prevails  to  a const-; 
derable  extent. 


From  £3  to  £7  per  year  for  two 
crops;  but  there  is  a practice  of 
letting  for  one  crop  rent  free,  the  oc- 
cupier manuring  according  to  agree- 
ment, or  the  usage  of  the  country. 

The  con  acre,  or,  as  we  have  it,  the 
score-ground,  is  sought  for  with 
great  avidity ; it  is  of  this  advantage, 
viz. ; mostlabourers  have  idle  times, 
which  they  can  occupywith  their  own 
tillage  ( potatoes) ; con  acres  are 
never  taken  but  for  family  use. 

It  does  not  appear  tome  that  this 
system  has  been  acted  on  in  this 
parish. 


From  £12  to  £8  an  Irish  acre.  £3  and  £2  10s.  per  quarter  of  an 
acre,  and  £1  in  advance  for  each 
quarter,  and  the  cottier  is  allowed 

to  draw  from  the  potatoes  stored  ou 

the  ground,  from  time  to  time,  only  such  a quantity  as  he  can  pay  for. 

It  is  never  a remunerating  crop:  The  tiller  merely  subsists  on  tho 

the  poor  man,  not  having  ground  produce,  and  these  crops  are  con- 
enough  at  home,  must  take  it  or  fined  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes 
starve ; servant-boys  make  by  the  for  subsistence, 
con  acre  when  potatoes  are  id.  a 


It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  this  The  instances  of  this  are  few,  say  The  landlords  have  not  adopted  This  system  lias  prevailed  here  to 
system  has  been  acted  on  in  this  three  or  four;  the  evicted  tenants  this  system  to  any  extent  in  tins  a small  extent;  the d.spossessedre- 

parish  and  occupiers  generally  come  into  parish.  In  the  instances  which  oc-  sort  to  the  neighbouring  villages, 

town  as  labourers,  and  are  usually  curred  the  ejected  were  received  and  work  for  daily  hire, 
a helpless  and  distressed  race  of  into  their  neighbours’  houses, 
poor  persons. 

Some  few  have  emigrated  who  I am  of  opinion  that  over  200  souls  I believe  500  emigrated  in  sum-  No  observable  emigration  has 

could  raise  money  on  their  effects,  have  emigrated  during  that  time;  mer  1831 ; this  may  be  taken  as  a taken  place  from  these  parishes, 

chiefly  Protestants ; also  some  of  generally  small  fanners  and  artifi-  standard, 
the  labouring  class,  chiefly  Roman  cers  with  some  means. 

Catholics. 

British  America.  The  greater  part  to  the  United  Almost  all  to  the  United  States  of 

States  of  America ; some  to  Canada.  America,  or  to  Canada. 


They  have  received  no  assistance,  Nothing;  their  emigration  is  ra-  None  that  I am  aware  of. 
save  what  they  may  have  collected  ther  of  disservice ; they  have  taken 
amongst  their  friends  and  relatives,  some  means  with  them ; they  have 
left  the  infirm  and  poor,  the  real 
incumbrance  of  society,  behind. 

Sir  Edward  Denny,  chief  pro-  The  principal  proprietor,  Sir  Ed-  All  absentees ; many  of  them  rc- 

prietor,  an  absentee,  preparing  to  ward  Denny,  Bart.,  an  absentee  in  side  in  Ireland:  Lord  Cloncuny, 
reside  at  home  ; the  remaining  pro-  England.  Lord  Carbery,  Matthew  Barrington, 

prietors  resident.  Esq.,  Beniamin  Lucas,  Esq.,  and 

Dean  Digby. 


All  the  landed  proprietors  in  this 
union  are  absentees,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  with  small  proper- 
ties ; and  all,  with  the  exception 
also  of  two,  reside  out  of  the  king- 
dom. 


Most  of  the  old  lettings  are  held  There  are  few  up  to  100  acres.  There  arc  some,  perhaps  four, 

by  middle-men  or  their  lessees ; The  occupation  of  farms  under  the  holding  300  acres ; about  20  hold- 

most  of  the  late  letting  by  occupying  head  landlord  and  under  middle-  ing  1U0  acres;  but  in  general  the 

tenants,  from  20  to  50  acres  each.  men  nearly  at  a par.  farmers  hold  from  20  to  30  acres. 

Almost  all  from  the  head  landlord. 


The  farms  in  these  parishes  are  ol 
some  extent,  and  generally  occu- 
pied under  the  head  landlord,  ana 
employed  in  dairy  and  tillage. 


On  common  presentments  ac-  Perhaps  from  10  to  12;  the  pnn-  Not  more  than  60,  and  at  8rf.  a day ; 

counted  for  it  appears,  that  5,397  cipal  road  is  a ncw.mail-coach  road,  we  have  not  a magistrate  in  the  ba- 
have  been  employed  in  anexpendi-  and  requires  little  labour;  paid  in  rony,  and  t.ierc  was  no  Road  ves- 
ture of  £428  7s.  7d. ; this  exclu-  -cash. sion  for  the  last  year. 

sive  of  tradespeople,  such  as  quarry-men,  &c.  But  there  is  a new  work  (ship  canal),  the  south  bounds  of 
which  are  formed  by  a new  road;  this  new  road  has  given  employment  to  over  18,000 ; and  again,  our  new 
court-house  has,  exclusive  of  the  general  estimate,  given  employment  to  over  15,030  men.  These  latter  (tho 
canal  and  court-house)  give  temporary  employment,  but  in  the  end  will  prove  injurious  to  the  neighbour- 
hood by  congregating  strangers,  who  become  settlers,  and,  when  the  work  is  completed,  turn  paupers  for 
want  of  employment : paid  weekly  in  cash. 


tract  with  one  substantial  iariu“» 
who  confines  the  expenditure  to 
few  of  his  own  immediate  iamiy 
or  friends,  at  the  usual  rate  of  dai  j 

hire,  while  others  derive  little  or 
benefit. 
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MUNSTER  County  Limerick — Baronies  Clanwilliam,  Kilteeny,  Aglishcormick,  Coshma. 


Ballybrood,  Rathjordan,  &c. 
Pop. . 

Cahirconlish  and  Isaintlaurence. 
Pop.  4,963. 

Dromkeen  . . Pop.  528. 

Fedamore  and  Tullybrackey. 
Pop.  5,019. 

Rev.  George  Madder. 

Rev.  William  Power,  v.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  H.  Burgh. 

Col.  O' Grady,  m.  p. 

Ballybrood  parish  contains  1,373a. 
Or.  1'2p.  : Rathjordan,  1,060a.  Ok. 
]2p  • Isaintlauronce,  1,314a.  0u.7p.; 
Kilteely,  1,940a.  On.  19p.;  Aglish- 
cormick, 1,020a.  1r.  28p.,  planta- 
tion, by  Return  of  the  Certificate  of 
Composition,  exclusive  of  roads. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  follow  the 
divisions  taken  by  the  enumerators 
under  the  Population  Returns,  as  I 
have  never  seen  them  ; however,  I 
can  make  my  returns  from  the  three 
parish  composition  books  now  in  my 
possession,  and  I promise  you  a 
better  return  than  they  give. 

513a.  1r.,  plantation  measure. 

No  public  common  nor  woodland ; 
all  in  general  arable  and  pasture 
land,  without  waste,  and  little  bog. 

Gross  number  of  acres  is  6,282, 
roads  65a.  2b.  lap.  plantation  mea- 
sure Irish,  average  rent  £2  1 0s.  per 
acre ; woodland  10  acres  : all  the 
land  is  arable  and  pasture  ; of  late 
years  there  are  700  acres  of  bog. 

No  public  common. 

No  commonage,  nor  any  wood- 
land except  on  Lord  Guillamore’s 
estate,  and  on  the  rector’s  glebe. 

The  average  rent  may  be  estimated 
at  £2  10s.  per  acre,  £3  and  £3  3s. 
being  the  highest  rent. 

Average  rent  £2  10s.  per  acre  of 
all  arable  and  pasture  land. 

Both  arable  and  pasture  land  are 
usually  included  in  each  farm.  The 
average  rent  is  shout  £2  10s.  per 

From  £1  os.  to  £3  pasture ; arable 
land  from  £2  to  £3  3s. 

The  con  acres  are  in  number  208, 
set  at  £12,  at  £10,  and  at  £8  per 

It  does  universally  prevail  in  this 

It  does. 

The  highest  rent  is  £12  or  £12 
12s.  down  to  £6  or  £8. 

The  con  acre  rented  at  £10  will 
produce  40  barrels  of  potatoes,  at 
1 0s.  per  barrel,  £20 ; amount  of 
rent,  seed,  and  labour,  £17 ; amount 
of  produce  £20 ; amount  of  rent  and  1 

£12  12s.  per  acre  for  land  not  t illed 
before,  and  £4  4s.  for  stubble  ground, 
to  be  manured  by  the  person  taking 

labour  £17  Is.  4d. ; profit £2 18s.  8d. 

From  £8  to  £13  13s.  for  potato 
land. 

The  first  and  second  crop  on  such 
land  arc  productive.  In  some  in- 
stances (where  land  has  been  ex- 
hausted) a free  crop  is  given  on  the 
condition  of  laying  out  a given 
quantity  of  manure  in  proportion. 

I had  been  confused  on  the  eon 
acre  system  until  I called  on  some  of 
the  most  experienced  farmers  and 
labourers  to  instruct  me,  though 
employing  regularly  more  labourers 
than  any  man,  gentle  or  simple,  in 
the  entire  parish. 

It  is  usually,  but  not  always,  a re- 
munerating crop. 

It  is  not. 

This  system  lias  not  occurred  here 

in  many  iusiauces,  as  the  absentee  laml- 
lonl,  have  in  general  let  liirgc^  faims  to 

The  tenants  of  six  large  farms, 

these  10  years  past ; some  of  them  procured 
houses.  &c„  in  other  parts  of  the  parish, 

other  places,' and,  notwithstanding,  the  po- 
pulation is  increasing  tremendously. 

About  the  year  1821  several  farms 
were  thrown  into  one,  to  form  a de- 
mesne for  the  head  landlord.  The 
dispossessed  tenants  have  provided 
themselves  with  residences  else- 
where, having  received  sufficient 
money  for  that  purpose  from  their  la 

I hear  no  complaints  on  this  sub- 
ject, nor  do  I know  any  occurrence 
of  the  kind. 

.ndlord. 

This  query  is  answered  under  the 
head  of  No.  5,  Appendix  A. 

A single  person  has  not  emigrated 
to  any  foreign  country ; if  they  had 
been  inclined  to  do  so,  they  would 
first  call  on  me  and  on  the  parish 
minister  for  characters,  which  has 
not  been  done. 

As  far  as  I can  recollect,  no  person 
has  emigrated  from  this  parish 
during  the  last  three  years. 

About  10  have  gone  to  America; 
they  were  well  off'  at  home. 

— 

— 

America. 

Answered  as  above. 

The  entire  landed  proprietors  in 
this  large  district  are  absentees, 
with  the  exception  of  two  gentle- 
men, in  Ballybrood,  of  small  pro- 
perty. The  absentees  reside  in 
■England  or  on  the  Continent. 

All  the  Noblemen,  I mean  land- 
lords, are  absentees  ; the  others  in- 
ferior, and  living  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  one  only  excepted, 
who  is  of  uo  advantage  to  the  poor. 

All  absentee,  but  all  resident  in 
Ireland. 

Lord  Guillamore,  the  rector,  Mrs. 
Creed,  and  myself,  reside  ; Lord 
Limerick  and  Lord  Sandwich  are 
absentees,  and  the  Count,  de  Salis 
resides  in  the  county  Louth  ; there 
is  Bishop’s  land,  and  part  of  Lord 
Egremont’s  estate. 

The  generality  of  the  farms  are 
Held  immediately  under  the  head 
landlord. 

There  are  50  farms  containing  from 
50  to  80  acres  each,  40  containing 
from  20  to  50 ; all  the  remainder 
contain  from  5 to  20  on  an  average  : 
of  late  years  the  head  landlords  do 
not  renew  with  the  middle-men,  but 

There  are  some  from  30  to  40  acres, 
and  some  from  10  to  20,  and  several 
smaller.  They  are  generally  held  in 
occupation  from  the  head  landlord. 

Generally  laree,  from  10  to  300 
acres,  and  all  held  from  the  head 
landlord,  except  the  Bishop’s  laud, 
which  is  underlet. 

with  the  occupant,  which  is  a beneficial  system  to  both  ; however,  there  remains  still  over  20  large 
farms  in  the  hands  of  middle-men,  set  to  under-tenants. 

Upon  this  head  there  isagrentdis- 
P oportum  of  emplnyme nt.  The  pre- 
lie  j s an<*  infracts  on  the  pub- 
slmn  cS  ar°  Scuei'a"y  conferred  on 
lh»rS  m meis’morc  through  favour 
Ulan  with  a view  in  ntiiw,,  rP1, 
men  ,.„„c  ,,  10  ,l"lrty.  -these 

men  confine  the  expenditure  to  a 

labm  r th,eirown  family  or  usual 
vourers,  and  scarce  any  is  diffused  a 

The  public  roads  are  made  and  re- 
paired by  jobbers  (and  I may  call 
them  robbers),  by  themselves,  ser- 
vants, and  sons. 

Very  few  have  been  employed  in 
this  way,  and  I do  not  know  in 
what  mode  they  have  been  paid. 

Whoever  contracts  for  the  repair  of 
a road  executes  the  work  himself,  if 
he  can,  and  considers  employing 
others  as  a loss  to  himself;  this 
whole  system  should  be  changed. 
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Fedamore,  Ballycahane,  and 
Kilpeacon  . Pop.  5,219. 


John  Blennerhassett,  Esq.  J.  p. 


Fedamore,  as  by  comity  book, 
2,861  acres;  Ballycahane, 330 acres ; 
Kilpeacon,  804  acres  ; all  planta- 
tion measure. 


No  public  common ; no  woodland ; 
t hree-fourths  of  the  parishes  arable ; 
the  pasture  land,  some  good  and 
eome  bad;  a large  bog  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Fedamore,  on  which  there 
is  a small  common,  where  turf  is 


The  average  rent  of  arable  and 
pasture,  let  together  in  farm-way,  is 
generally  from  £2  to  £2  10s.  per 


No,  as  the  land  is  nearly  all  broken. 


For  rich  land  the  highest  rate  was 
£12  an  acre;  other  land,  the  lowest 


Grean  . . Pop.  5,132. 


Grean  . . Pop.  5,132. 


Rev.  William  Scott. 


I am  aware  the  enumerator  re- 
turned over  5,000,  but,  being  a 
Roman  Catholic, believe  lie  was  re- 
gulated by  the  priest’s  boundary, 
since  the  Established  one  is  less,  and 
the  number  of  acres  about  4,SOO. 


nd  pasture  pretty  equal, 
;e  pasture. 


All  land  sets  nearly  alike ; the  rent 
maybe  estimated  at  £3  per  acre. 


£8  8s.  for  manured  stubble,  and 
£12  12s.  for  lay  land,  with  tithe, 
which,  perhaps,  the  farmer  will  not 
himself  pay. 


Darby  O'Grady , Esq.  j.  r. 


i,000  Irish  plantation  acres ; p 
pulation  4.330,  per  enumerator’s! 
of  1831. 


There  is  no  public  common  ; no 
woodland ; 40  acres  bog,  or  there- 
abouts, Irish  plantation  measure; 
no  waste;  the  arable  and  pasture 
may  be  rated  half  and  half. 


Arable  and  pasture  in  this  parish 
ire  of  much  the  same  value ; I would 
say,  on  an  average,  £2  15s.  per 


:o  ensure  the  ri 


Manured  st  ubble  and  lay  land  £12 
per  acre  and  12s.  tithe,  £4  of  which 
must  be  paid  in  advance  before  the 

labourer  can  take  possession ; this 

seldom  worth  the  rent,  seed,  and  labour. 


Grean  and  Templebreden. 
Pop.  6,638. 


Rev.  Thomas  Mahony,  p.  i 


I have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  number  of  acres  in  my  parishes. 


No  public  common  or  woodland; 
the  land  in  both  parishes  is  arable 
or  pasture  land,  with  the  exception 
of  very  little  bog,  and  this  only  for 
the  use  of  the  tenants  occupying 
the  property  of  which  it  forms  a 


From  £2  15s.  to  £3,  present  ci 
rency. 


When  potatoes  are  dear  the  con  I By  no  means,  unless  that  uncer- 
acre  remunerates;  excessive  rents  tain  crop  fails,  when  it  may  be  tor 
have  not  been  given,  to  my  know-  the  value,  but  generally  the  rent  is 
ledge,  through  any  other  consider-  excessive. 
ation  than  actual  value.  | farmers  would  advai 


It  is  not  a remunerating  crop,  and, 
I believe,  under  the  present  system, 
if  poor  labourers  were  relieved  by 

poor-rates,  or  in  any  other  way,  the 

, iallrals  from  £12  12s.  to  £15  15s.  per  acre,  their 

the  value  of  the  land,  but  to  extract  from  the  poor  people  the  highest  rent  they  can  pay^to 


If  by  con  acre  is  meant  land 
set  to  produce  corn,  it  does  not 
prevail ; if  by  con  acre  is  meant 
land  set  to  produce  potatoes,  it  does 
prevail,  and  sets  at  the  rate  of  from 
£10  10s.  to  £12  12s.  per  acre;  if 
maiden  or  pasture  land,  and  as  this 
is  taken  by  the  poor,  and  generally 
by  the  quarter,  the  farmer  requires 
£1  Is.  per  quarter  before  the 
ground  is  dug:  if  the  land  be  stub- 
ble ground  it  sets  for  £6  per  acre, 
and  the  person  or  persons  taking  it 
must  manure  it. 


i ust  submit,  as  the  want  of  cash  keeps  him  from  market,  where  he  might  purchase  subsistence  for  half  the  money. 


There  has  been  but  one  occurrence  * Becoming  very  general ; the  dis- 
of  that  kind  within  the  last  three  or  possessed  people  congregate  in  the 
four  years,  which  took  place  in  the  villages,  and  broken  farmers  set  up 

parish  of  Fedamore,  on  the  estate  I Plll)l!C  bouses. . 

of  my  Lord  Egremont,  an  absentee,  occasioned  by  the  lease  running  o' 


Farms  are  getting  smaller  and 


This  system  lias  not  taken  place 
(as  yet)  in  either  of  my  parishes. 


bv  which  numbers  of  those  cabin-holders  were  thrown  out  of  possession,  I retai  era  o * n,ue> . . «i  ' 
and  left  in  a state  of  great  distress  ; I have  since  heard  most  of  the  dispossessed  went  into  Limerick 


nail  1 defy  any  ' 

assessing  of  tenaui»  ,«i  -•  . — . — — 

resorted  to;  the  tenants  so  dispossessed  generally  become 
ir  without  licence,  or  often  go  to  Limerick  or  Cork  tor  cm* 


A very  few  of  the  labouring  class  I A few,  and  but  few,  leave  for  1 
did  emigrate.  | America  yearly. 


Cannot  say;  the  farmers  gene- 
rally. 


Subscriptions  are  entered  into  be- 
tween their  relatives  and  friends 
for  that  purpose. 


The  principal  landed  proprietors 
of  the  parishes  of  Fedamore  and 
Ballycahane,  my  Lord  Egremont 
and  Count  de  Salis,  absentees ; no 
residence  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 


The  extent  of  the  farms  generally 
let  around  me  varies,  some  from  30 
to  40  acres,  and  some  from  15  to  20. 
Mostly  occupied  under  middle-men, 
the  landed  proprietors  being  ab- 
sentees ; but,  where  there  is  a resi- 
dent landlord,  they  generally  de- 
rive under  him. 


A great  number  of  labourers  are 
employed  on  the  mail-coach  roads, 
and  generally  confined  to  the  people 
through  whose  ground  the  roads 
go : the  public  roads  in  my  pi"'”^''1'0 


No  assistance  on  public  grounds; 
private  assistance,  I suppose,  from 
friends. 


All  the  landed  proprietors  are  ab- 
sent, yet  reside  in  Ireland,  except 
two. 


Perhaps  12  or  14  acres.  In  many 
instances  they  derive  under  the 
head  landlord  immediately,  but  not 
generally. 


e kept  in  repair  by  contracts,  at  the  rate  of 
the  labourers  employed  thereon  are  obliged  t( 
the  road  is  accounted  for,  the  treasurer  of  the  county  not  advancing 
any  money  for  such  purpose. 


To  British  America. 


None,  exclusive  of  their  own  pri- 


They  are  all  absentee,  but  reside 
in  Ireland,  as  I can  learn,  with  the 
exception  of  Lord  Egremont  and 
Col.  Keating. 


I think  12  acres  would  be  a fair 
average ; they  rate  from  5 to  25,  and 
very  few  30  and  35  acres.  Some 
hold  under  the  head  landlord,  and 

others  under  middle-men ; of  the  i _ — ■ — 

latter  is  Lord  Egremont's  estate,  upon  which  the  resident  tenm... ■ — 
more  comfortable  and  independent,  although  they  invariably  1 
under  middle-men.  


Very  few,  if  any,  emigrants  have 
left  either  of  my  parishes  during 
the  last  three  years. 


All  absentees,  some  of  whom  re- 
side in  Ireland,  and  some  out  of  it. 


From  5 to  30  acres.  The  tenant  in 
occupation  does  not  in  general  how 
his  land  from  the  head  landlord. 


I cannot  say;  the  presentments 
are  generally  granted  to  strong 
farmers,  who  execute  them  by  their 
horses,  sons,  and  servants ; and  in 
few  cases  I believe  two-thirds  of 
the  money  presented  is  not  ex- 
pended. 


I can’t  tell. 
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MUNSTER — County  Limerick — Baronies  Clanwilliam,  Conello  Lower. 


" Si  rad  bally  and  Kilnagarilt 
(including  Castleconnel  Town) 
Pop.  7,977. 

Stradbally  and  Kilnagariff 
(including  Castleconnel  Town) 
Pop.  7,977. 

Stradbally  and  Kilnagariff 
(including  Castleconnel  Town) 
Pop.  7,977. 

Askeaton,  Lismakeary,  Iverus, 
Tomdeely,  and  Morgans. 
Pop.  about  9,000. 

Rev.  Josiah  Cramplon. 

Rev.  James  Malone,  p.  p. 

Joseph  Wallplate , Esq.  j.  p. 

C.  Naish,  Esq.  j.  p. 

"^Thc  parish  of  Castleconnel  con- 
tains, by  survey  for  Tithe  Composi- 
tion, 3,102a.  22p.  plantation  mea- 
sure; and  the  parish  of  Kilnaga- 
tiff  contains,  under  same  measure, 
2,335a.  2b.  34p. 

6,000  acres  of  arable  and  pasture 
land,  and  2,143  of  hog,  plantation 

About  9,00  0 acres,  plantation  mea- 

Askeaton  union,  Tomdeely,  and 
Morgans  contain  together  7,517 
acres,  plantation  measure,  as  pay- 
ing  grand-jury  cess,  viz. : Askeaton 
parish,  3,095  ; Lismakeary,  1,814  ; 
Iverus  or  Ballystow,  1,471 ; Tom- 
) ; the  close  survey,  I conceive,  ex- 
ne-fifth. 

deely,  598 ; and  Morgans  53 
ceeds  this  return  by  at  least 

2,000  acres  of  bog,  of  which  about 
400  acres  may  he  considered  a com- 
mon, from  the  boundary  not  being 
fixed,  and  there  located  on  by  poor 
people  at  discretion ; about  7,000 
acres  arable  and  pasture,  in  about 
an  equal  number  of  each. 

No  public  common  : no  woodland ; 
all  those  parishes  are  arable  and 
pasture  land,  with  scarcely  any 
waste  or  bog,  the  former  not  ex- 
ceeding 60,  the  latter,  where  turf 
is  cut,  not  20  acres  in  the  five 

Ssfill 

BSIS 

a few  acres  more  than  3.000  of  arable  land, 
of  both  which  description  of  lands  the 

Good  arable  land  rents  from 
£2  10s.  to  £3  per  acre,  plantation ; 
pasture  land  from  £1  10s.  to  £2  the 

Average  acreable  value  about 
£1  15s.  per  annum. 

The  average  rent  of  land  in  the  five 
parishes,  1 would  say,  is  £ 1 1 2*.  6 d., 
that  is,  arable  and  pasture  taken  to- 
gether; in  some  parts  the  rents 
exceed  £2,  and,  in  some  few  cases, 
£3  the  acre ; in  others  it  is  as  low  as, 
and  under,  £1. 

It  does;  eve ry  man 

It  does  not  prevail. 

Not  to  any  great  extent,  as  a good 
portion  of  the  laud  is  held  bv  wealthy  per- 

This  neighbourhood,  with  few  ex- 

about  to  be  converted  iu'to  tillage  is  set  out 
take  tile  old  tillage-ground  con  acre  wav,  for 
labourer  liimseirin  others  procuring,  manure. 

as  con  acre  or  quarter  ground ; labourers  olh 

A small  portion  of  ground  is  some- 
times given  out  free  crop  lor  the 
manure ; dunged  ground,  about  20 
loads  to  the  quarter  of  acre,  brings  £ 
dug  by  the  taker,  £8 ; poor  ground, 

— 

— 

The  highest  rent  for  con  acre  is 
had  for  old  pasture  land,  which, 
when  allowed  to  he  burned,  sets  as 

high  as  £8  the  acre  ; if  not  bum 
or  without  manure,  the  price  van 

0 the  acre ; grass  ground,  to  be 
o be  skinned  and  burned,  £4. 

ed,  or  il  it  he  old  tillage  land,  set  with 
es  from  £3  to  £6  the  acre. 

I think  not,  except  when  the  la- 
bourer has  not  employment,  and 
tills  the  ground  for  himself:  exces- 

— 

Sometimes,  when  scarcity  occurs, 
excessive  rents  are  required  in 
consequence  of  the  dearness  of 
manure  in  this  parish. 

The  crop  raised  on  burned  land  is, 
in  this  neighbourhood,  most  gene- 
rally very  remunerative;  on  land 
not  burned  the  produce  depends  on 
cultivation : the  price  of  con  acre  is 
f the  land,  and  not,  as  I conceive, 

purchase  whathe  wants,  and  "no  means  to  draw  home  the  produce ; 
the  carpenters,  smiths,  and  all  mechanics,  are  obliged,  for  the  same 
reason,  to  lose  their  time  tilling  con  acre  crops  for  their  families. 

the  season  and  manner  ol 
regulated  by  the  quality 
by  any  other  eonsideratio 

Very  few  people  have  been  dis- 
possessed in  this  union,  or  farms 
united ; any  that  have  been  have 
gone  into  Limerick  city  to  obtain 
work. 

I am  not  acquainted  with  any  in- 
stance but  one,  and  that  is  not  ar- 
ranged as  yet. 

There  have  not  been  any  tenants 
dispossessed  in  this  parish,  to  my 
knowledge. 

Very  few  families  have  been  dis- 
possessed to  enlarge  farms  in  these 
parishes;  and  those  that  have,  to  the 
number  of  seven  or  eight,  have 
either  gone  into  villages,  or  located 
themselves  in  the  neighbourhood 
on  other  lands. 

One  Protestant  family  of  five  per- 
sons in  reduced  circumstances,  two 
Protestant  young  women,  all  to  Ca- 
nada; and  a few  single  men,  la- 
bourers, within  the  last  three  years ; 
and  two  families  last  year. 

Only  four  families  altogether  have 
left  for  the  last  three  years ; three 
of  them  tradesmen’s  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  the  other  a farmer’s. 

Four  tradesmen  with  their  fami- 
lies, and  three  farmers  with  their 
families,  who  were  all  in  comfort- 
able circumstances. 

Very  few,  I don’t  think  they  ex- 
ceed six  on  the  average  of  the  last 
three  years,  and  are  of  the  working 
classes,  most  of  them  servant  boys. 

To  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

To  America. 

America. 

To  America. 

None  that  1 know  of. 

No  assistance. 

None  whatsoever. 

At  present  there  is  but  one  resident 
proprietor  in  tl»e  united  parishes.  Lord 
Massy;  the  Earl  of  Clare,  who  gives  em- 
ployment to  manv  labourers,  is  in  India; 
General  liourke.  governor  of  Sydney  ; Sir 

All  the  landed  proprietors  are  ab- 
sentees, except  Lord  Massy,  as  far 
as  regards  merely  his  demesne ; all 
reside  in  Ireland  except  one,  Ge- 

All  landed  proprietors,  except  Lord 
Massy,  are  absent : Lord  Massy 
only  holds  in  this  parish  about  150 
acres ; the  other  absentees  live  in 
Ireland,  except  Lord  Clare  and  Sir 
Thomas  Moiineux. 

Proprietors  are  mostly  absentee, 
and  the  majority  of  them  reside  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland : in  some  cases 
the  fee  is  in  an  absentee,  while  the 
leal  and  beneficial  interest  is  held 
in  perpetuity  by  the  resident  gentry. 

near  RothUeale ; Rev.  William  Wcstronn.  at  his  palish  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

The  general  extent  of  our  best 
farms  is  20  acres,  hut  they  are  of 

half  an  acre  to  three,  held  from  the 
farmers  at  a rack-rent. 

They  are  generally  very  small ; if 

gentry j they  are  generally  from  10 
to  20  acres,  and  are  generally  held 

Generally  from  the  bead  landlord. 
The  general  extent  of  farms  is  from 
10  to  20  acres. 

The  extent  of  farms  varies  from  5 
to  20  and  40  acres,  and  some  exceed 
that  quantity,  hut  not  very  many  ; 
the  great  majority  are  under  10 
acres.  In  some  parts  they  are  held 
under  the  head. landlord;  in  others 
under  persons  who  have  the  bene- 
ands,  as  already  remarked  in  No.  33. 

ficial  interest  in  the 

No  labourers  have  been  employed, 
except  on  the  mail-coach  road,  and 
‘bey  are  paid  in  money,  lOrf.  in 
summer,  8 d.  in  winter;  all  the  other 
roads  are  kept  in  repair  by  contract, 
the  contractor  and  liis  family  work- 
ing themselves,  when  not  employed 
m their  farm. 

On  the  mail-coach  road  about  10, 
on  an  average  ; outlie  Castleconnel 
road  about  10 : the  public  roads  are 
repaired  by  contract  and  present- 
ment ; tlie  labourer  is  paid  accord- 
ing to  his  labour,  3</.  a load  foreach 
load  of  stones. 

About  20  men  each  day,  all  paid  in 

The  roads  in  these  parishes  are 
generally  kept  up  by  contract ; the 
contractors  employ  their  own  men, 
and  pay  them  as  at  any  other  work: 
I could  not  accurately  state  the 

number  so  employed,  but  they  arc  comparatively  lew,  as  when  roads 
are  once  in  good  order,  and  regularly  attended  to,  they  don’t  require 
very  much  labour ; I would  say  the  number  so  employed  the  last  year 
did  not  exceed  20,  and  those  only  occasionally. 

2 F F F 
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Clounshire  . . Pop.  542. 

Croagh  . . Pop.  3,394. 

Kilscannell  . . Pop.  1,031. 

Rathkeule  (Town). 
Pop.  S,800. 

Lieut.-Col.  John  Dickson,  j.  p. 

Rev.  William  Ashe. 

Rev.  Charles  Coghlan. 

G.  M.  Maunsell,  Esq.  j.  p. 

About  950  plantation  acres. 

A few  acres  more  than  five  thousand 
plantation  acres,  the  tithes  of  which 
amount  to  £600  a-year  old  currency ; 
this  parish  was  valued  to  £1,100 
a-year  by  my  predecessor,  whose 
tithe-books  I have : if  now  valued,  I 
think  the  parish  would  come  to 
£1,400  old  currency. 

1,639  statute  acres. 

4,744  in  Katlikeale  parish,  planta- 
tion or  Irish  acres. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland; 
almost  all  “light”  arable  land,  of 
an  inferior  quality;  very  little  pas- 
ture ; no  bog ; no  waste. 

Some  few  acres  only  of  turf-mould, 
which  must  be  moulded ; no  waste 
land : almost  all  under  tillage  : the 
tithe,  if  valued,  would  amount  to 
£1,400,  under  composition  it  is  set 
at  £600  old  currency. 

No  public  common;  no  wood;  all 
arable  and  pasture. 

A common  about  half  a mile  from 
the  town,  formerly  large,  but  en- 
croached upon  now  about  100  acres- 
no  wood  except  gentlemen's  de^ 
mesnes ; not  much  bog  nor  waste 
except  from  bad  tilling  and  farm- 
ing ; chiefly  arable  in  the  parish. 

About  £1  8s.  the  plantation  acre. 

£2  5s.  per  acre,  plantation  mea- 

£2  per  Irish  acre. 

Near  the  town  land  sets  for  £4  to 
£4  5s. ; general  average  about  £2 
5s.  or  £2  10s.,  taking  arable  and 
pasture  together. 

The  system  of  letting  land  by  the 
quarter  for  one  crop  of  potatoes, 
prevails  in  this  parish. 

Yes,  entirely,  when  any  of  the 
parishioners  have  only  a cabin  and 
no  land,  or  when  they  think  they 
have  not  sufficient  land  under  crop 
of  potatoes,  or  venture  to  give  their 
labour  on  the  expectation  of  a re- 
munerating crop. 

It  does  very  generally. 

Labourers  frequently  take  quarters 

The  highest  rent  for  manured 
potato  ground  is  £S,  and  the  lowest 
for  burned  land  £3,  by  the  acre. 

£10  an  Irish  acre  for  manured 
ground,  £8  for  burnt  ground,  and 
the  inferior  quality  brings  £6. 

From  £1  per  quarter  to  £2  5s. 

Except  as  above,  for  the  potato 
ground,  the  con  acre  system  is  un- 
known in  this  or  the  adjoining  pa- 

By  no  means  a remunerating  crop ; 
excessive  rents  are  given,  which  must 
be  paid  in  money,  seldom  in  work  ; 
it  is  the  excessive  rent  charged  for 
quarter  land  that  has  occasioned  all 
the  distress  in  the  country,  hincithe 
laehri/nue,  not  tithes. 

Not  generally ; exorbitant  rents  are 
often  given,  from  the  consideration 
of  the  nearness  of  the  ground  to 
the  residence  of  the  person  taking, 
also  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
tenant  being  allowed  to  work  out 
the  rent. 

Generally  remunerating ; not  so 
much  latterly. 

There  have  not  been  any  small 
farms  thrown  into  large  ones  in 
this  parish ; the  reverse  has  been  the 
custom,  and  the  farms  are  all  small. 

None. 

In  a few  cases,  in  consequence 
chiefly  of  Protestant  emigration. 

It  has  not  taken  place  at  all. 

There  have  been,  including  women 
and  children,  about  22  emigrants 
from  this  parish  to  British  America 
and  the  United  States  during  the 
last  three  years ; they  did  not  re- 
ceive any  assistance  except  from 
their  friends  or  private  individuals. 

their  ground  and  effects  prepav 
the  spirit  of  emigration  seems 

None  have  emigrated  within  the 
last  three  years,  but  the  Protestant 
parishioners  are  almost  all  anxious 
to  emigrate  now;  some  have  sold 
atory  to  their  going  out  next  spring ; 

N ot  many ; those  who  have  emi- 
grated are  principally  Palatines  or 
Protestants,  whose  ancestors  settled 
in  this  neighbourhood  about  100 
years  ago,  and  obtained  small  lots 
of  ground  of  eight  acres  each  fa- 
mily, tenants  of  Lord  Southwell. 
As  their  families  increased,  many 
have  left  the  country  for  America, 
from  the  difficulty  they  found  in 

There  are  very  few  Protestants  in 
this  parish ; out  of  these  few  I fear 
I shall  lose  four  families,  who  are 
selling  their  farms,  and  intend  to 
go  to  America ; they  are  very 
worthy  people,  the  chief  ornament 
of  my  church ; they  are  settlers 
from  Germany,  called  Palatines. 

They  propose  going  to  America. 

They  have  received  none;  but  I 
know  they  would  gladly  accept  the 
smallest ; many  of  them  can  no 
longer  support  their  families  here. 

All  “ absentees,”  residing  in  Eng- 
land, with  the  exception  of  “ my- 
self.” 

The  landlord  of  one  part  of  the 
parish  resides  constantly  in  Eng- 
land ; the  landlord  of  another  part 
lives  in  great  poverty  in  the  parish, 
his  estate  being  under  custodium  for 
debt  for  these  very  many  years. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  Mr. 
Wandesford  Butler,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  late  Lady  Ormonde,  non- 
resident; Lord  Southwell,  who  re- 
sides in  England  : Sir  Edward 
O'Brien,  who  resides  in  the  county  o: 
who  is  resident  in  the  neighbourhood 

Lord  Southwell  and  Mr.  Pigot,thc 
principal  proprietors,  are  absentees ; 
several  gentlemen  reside  in  the  pa- 
rish ; Lord  Southwell  resides  in  Eng- 
land. .Mr.  l'igot  in  Queen's  County- 
f Clare ; and  George  M.  Maunsell, 

The  farms  vary  from  1 acre  to  20 ; 
in  three  instances  they  are  of  the 
extent  of  60  acres,  but  those  are 
generally  subdivided  amongst  the 
families  of  the  tenant. 

From  20  acres  to  60  or  70,  held 
in  occupation  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

From  8 to  50  acres,  generally  held 
as  described  in  query. 

A man  is  called  a farmer  who  has 
from  live  acres  and  upwards ; many 
have  from  5 to  10,  some  from  30  to 
50,  few  over  100:  not  many  middle- 

The  labourers  employed  on  the 
public  roads  in  this  parish  arc  paid 
bj  the  mite  for  spreading  stones,  and 
2Jjrf.  a load  for  breaking  them  ; there 
are  but  six  persons  employed,  who, 
with  their  children,  work  at  their 
own  convenience. 

There  are  generally  about  12  em- 
ployed in  breaking  of  stones  for  the 
high  road  which  runs  through  the 
parish ; they  are  paid  by  the  quan- 
tity of  stones  they  break ; I was 
accustomed  to  pay  Id.  a bushel  for 
breaking  stones  for  lime. 

The  extent  of  public  roads  through 
this  parish  is  very  inconsiderable; 
but  few  men  are  employed  upon  the 
mail-coach  line,  and  they  are  not 
of  the  parish. 

Sometimes  30  and  40  per  day  in 
summer,  sometimes  very  few;  ge" 
nerally  paid  8d.  per  day. 
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MUNSTER — County  Limerick — Baronies  Conello,  Upper  and  Lower. 


Rathronan  . . Pop.  3,102.* 


Stonehall  and  Cappa. 
Pop.  8,523. 


Abbeyfeale  . . Pop.  4,242. 


gs&sni s 

1!  S'!  Ms 


•ard.  15,219  o' 14  lit.  forward . 17,797  3 14  In  my  opinion,  there  are  16,400 

i n — 79  0 19  Ballykelly 72  3 24  acres  plantation ; the  population, 

io«-n..  171  1 2 Balljegna,  or  in  ray  opinion,  is  8,523. 

ian . . . 28.1  1 8 TCddenard  and  * 


The  number  of  acres  in  my  parish 
are  11,200  plantation. 


r-dierinovlc  Kcrryliill 377  3 16  Glebe.  5s  Church 

' a iia'llydam  442  3 14  Glendiliave  ...  198  0 5 Land  3 

nillvlindering  473  0 1 Glcnsharrold. . 1,215  Oil  Total  Statute  l 

"lamille  .....  140  1 20  Knuckaneagnn  156  3 29  Acres....)18,133 


n ml  under  ornamental  and  other  plantations  but  scarce  anv  coi.se  or  old  woodland-  No  public  common  ; none  except  None;  14  acres  of  woodland 

the  exact  quantity  of  arable  and  pasture  land  separately  cannot  bo  easily  distinguished’  Holly  Park,  and  Mr.  Waller's  de-  arable,  1,000;  pasture,  8,000  ; wast 

as  the  land  that  this  year  is  in  tillage,  may  in  a few  years  be  let  out  to  pasture,  and  pas-  mesue,  which  I suppose  to  be  about  and  bog  land,  2, 1S6. 

tillage  last  vear  amounted  to  over  '609  stat  ute  acres ; the  remainder  from  this  to  number  exception  of  400  acres  of  waste  and 

Average  rent  of  arable  farms,  as  set  to  the  farmer,  may  be  stated  at  £1  The  rent,  per  acre,  of  arable  land,  Arable,  £1  10s. ; pasture,  15s. 
per  acre,  and  pasture  land  from  Is.  (if  we  take  in  the  mountains),  to  30s.  from  10s.  to  £1  10s.;  pasture  is 

included. 


It  does,  but  not  to  a great  extent.  Yes,  but  not  under  that  n: 
con  acre  is  usually  called  : 
ground. 


The  con  acre  is  seldom  or  never  a remunerating  crop  ; this  I know  froi 

experience, paving  long  been  hylic  habit  of  giving  out  such,  and  this  year,  in  particula 

times  for  such  gardens  is.  that  the  labourer  by  this  means  alone  can  ensure  provision,  ° 
being  able  to  live  through  tlic  following  summer.  I have  stated  this  in  my  answer 
Query  2,  A ppondix  D.  t and  the  labourer  is  generally  satisfied  that  the  most  of  his  own  1 
should  go  without  a chance  scarcely  of  remuneration,  but  with  a certainty  of  not  1 


1 this  year,  in  particular,  ating  crop,  and  it 
Is  have  been  given  at  all  stances  excessive  1 


Query  2,  Appendix  D. ; and  the  labourer  is  generally  satisfied  that  the  most  of  his  own  labour  in  tilling  and  digging  out  the  pot 
should  go  without  a chance  scarcely  of  remuneration,  but  with  a certainty  of  not  being  compelled  to  beg;  this  is  a ra 
clioly  proof  of  the  want  of  employment,  and  a convincing  one  of  the  willingness  of  the  poor  to  work  if  they  could  obtain  it. 

This  has  taken  place  to  some  extent  in  the  western  part  of  the  parish,  I There  is  no  such  system 
in  a townlatid  purchased  about  three  years  since  by  the  present  proprietor ; 786  acres,  parishes,  inasmuch  as  it  is 

from  5 to  21 

to  the  agent’s  brother,  anil  to  the  agent’s  son-in  law,  not  one  of  whom  reside  on  those  I each- 

lands,  and  only  one  of  them  even  in  tile  parish ; and  tor  these  a number  of  persons,  well  able  to  pay  tlicir  rents,  were  turned  ad 
on  me  world  as  paupers,  and  some  of  whom  it  is  said  died  broken  hearted  at  being  thus  dispossessed  ortlie  places  of  tlieir  bil 
and  where  their  families  had  lived  for  near  the  lust  100  years.  The  present  occupiers  have  drivers  and  herdsmen  on  these  lam 
one  of  these  latter  was  some  time  since  murdered  on  his  way  home  from  a neighbouring  town,  by  some  persons ; this  being 


d broken  hearted  at  being  thus  dispossessed  of  the  places  of  their  birth, 
ears.  The  present  occupiers  have  drivers  and  herdsmen  oil  these  lands  ; 
,vay  home  from  a neighbouring  town,  by  some  persons ; this  being  the 


No  persons  have  emigrated  during  the  period  alluded  to  ; I understand  In  my  opinion,  about  130  families 
that  one  or  two  families  intend  leaving  this  in  spring  for  America.  and  their  children. 

The  most  part  of  them  to  America, 

and  some  to  England. 


Scarcely  ever,  and  excessive  rents 
are  often  given,  more  with  a view  of 
getting  food  than  profiting  by  the 
taking  of  the  ground. 


To  a considerable  extent,  and  the 
dispossessed  tenants  have  nothing 
else  to  do  but  beg,  until  they  can 
meet  with  a little  cabin  to  put  them- 
selves and  their  families  into,  which, 
when  they  get  possession  of,  they 
are  charged  most  enormously. 

About  50  or  60 ; most  of  them 
enterprising  young  men. 

They  generally  go  to  America. 


tkImVhC  exc?Pjio“  two.  all  the  proprietor  are  absentees;  one  of  They  are  all  resident  except  Lord  Landlords  are  all  absentees,  but 
w2  °ft  1,ves  the  l,arls1'--  and  farms  the  Charleville,  who  resides  iu  Tulla-  reside  in  different  parts  of  Ireland, 

wnole  ot  that  townland  ; and  the  other  resides  on  and  farms  Glenville  more;  Mr.  Dawson  resides  in  Dub- 


The  following  are  the  extents  of  the  firms ; • 


more ; Mr.  Dawson  resides  in  Dub- 
lin ; Lord  Southwell,  who  resides  in 
England,  and  many  others  who  re- 
side in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 


onn  .in’ '-““““S  ■“'«>  one  exceeding  300,  24  exceeding  many;  the  extent  of  the  farms  is 

f ,,’  ‘'".exceeding  100,  34  exceeding  50,  and  62  under:  thev  are  gene-  I have  mentioned  in  Query  0,1 
rally  held  in  occupation  from  the  head  landlord.  . that  a tenant  will  h 


are  some  middle-men,  not  From  60  to  100  acres  : a number  of 
the  extent  of  the  farms  is  as  which  farms  are  held  from  the  head 
nentioned  in  Query  21).  landlord ; but  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a tenant  will  have  three  landlords  over  him,  and  then  in  the 
latter  case  the  under  tenant  is  dreadfully  oppressed,  for  when 
the  head  landlord  is  calling  for  his  March  rent  in  the  month  of 
September,  then  the  under  tenant  is  obliged  to  pay  the  September. 


rivcrG,'lPu?''i.°.r  ,R"lh,,m""  is  over  10  miles  Irish  in  length,  and  it: 
tract  there  a - t."kcs  Us  "se ,,lis  parish.  The  soil  diversifies  from  tl 


1 lie  roads  in  my  parish  are  re-  About  200,  in  makin°-  r. 
paired  by  contract  by  the  different  bridges:  in  money,  at  tl 

«*rarsrss 


r,  1 am  informed,  the  men  are  paid  regularly  at  the  end  of  every  fortnight the 
Public  Works)  amounts  to.  I sfiould  think,  near  £ 1,200,  a sum,  if  suitable  hire 
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Abbeyfeale.  Pop.  4,242. 

Adare  . . Pop.  4,913. 

Adare  . . Pop.  4,913. 

Ballingarry  . . Pop.  8,651.; 

Rev.  Daniel  Lyddy,  p.  p. 

Earl  of  Dunraven. 

Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Bart.  j.  p. 

George  Massy,  Esq.  j.  p. 

11,500  statute  acres. 

6,547  plantation  acres. 

Ballingarry  parish  pays  baronial 
and  county  cess  for  8,214$  planla- 
tion  acres;  there  are  spare  acres 
the  extent  of  which,  at  this  moment’ 
I am  not  prepared  to  set  forth.  ’ 

No  public  common;  no  wood- 
land ; arable  land  1,000  acres ; pas- 
ture 5,000;  waste  and  bog  land 
5,500. 

No  common. 

No  public  commonage;  largo 
woods  on  the  residences  of  the  Earl 
of  Dunraven  and  Sir  Aubrey  do 
Vere. 

There  is  no  public  common;  but 
there  are  probably  200  or  300  acres 
of  common  appending  to  properties 
in  said  parish,  held,  in  some  in- 
stances, by  persons,  undisturbed  for 
a length  of  years,  which  they  claim 
title  to. 

As  the  farms  here  are  let  with 
pasture,  arable,  and  bog,  in  one  lot, 
the  entire  may  be  averaged  at  15s. 
the  acre. 

The  soil  is  very  good ; arable  land 
may  average  about  £1  12s.  per 
acre ; the  alluvial  soil  on  the  banks 
of  the  M ague  is  generally  meadow, 
and  brings  much  higher  rent. 

From  £2  10s.  to  12s.  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood; all  rich  land  on  the 
Hague,  which  will  fatten  a bullock 
and  a sheep ; an  acre  about  £4. 

From  £1  10s.  to  £2  per  planta- 
tion acre,  and  for  small  farms,  a 
lot  from  2 to  10  acres,  much  more. 

To  a very  limited  extent. 

i'S  the  highest;  about  £4  the 
lowest. 

No,  if  I rightly  understand  the 
tenn ; but  almost  every  man  (not 
renting  land)  hires  a patch  every 
year  to  raise  his  potatoes,  if  on 
grass  land,  for  two  successive  crops, 
if  stubble,  one  ; the  price,  I think, 
from  £1  10s.  to  £2  a quarter,  the 
farmer  manuring  and  cultivating 
the  soil : if  the  cottier  finds  the 
manure,  he  gets  the  land  free  of 

By  con  acre  I suppose  is  meant  a 

If  the  con  acre  signifies  what  ire 

culture  of  potatoes,  a good  deal  of  such  it 
let  oid  ; some  on  a free  crop,  by  being  mu- 

Rent  from  £6  to  £8  for  the  crop  ; 
rarely  £10  in  very  fine  land. 

Tile  yearly  rent  is  from  £3  to 
£10  per  acre,  according  to  quality 
of  land  so  let. 

Generally  speaking  it  is  a remu- 
nerating crop. 

cultivates,  as  before  said. 

mention : observe  that  an 

I think  it  remunerates  well ; the 
tenant  being  at  liberty  to  burn  the 
surface,  he  gets  manure,  in  fact,  as 
well  as  land,  for  the  rent : if  the 
soil  has  been  tilled,  the  landlord 
manures  highly,  to  get  the  rents  I 
Irish  acres  exceeds  4 acres  English. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  con 
acre  crop  is  a remunerating  crop, 
as  the  landlord  thereof  seldom,  if 
ever,  is  at  a loss  for  tenants. 

In  very  few  instances  has  this 
taken  place;  in  the  instances  in 
which  it  did  take  place  the  dispos- 
sessed few  came  into  the  town. 

To  a moderate  extent,  gradually, 
and  not  unkindly. 

Not  extensively:  when  practised 
the  landlord  has  given  assistance  to 
the  ejected  tenants,  whose  houses 
have  been  converted  into  farm  offices, 
to  which  a large  slated  house  has 
been  attached,  selecting  the  best  of 
the  old  tenants  for  the  enlarged  farm. 

I know  of  very  few  instances. 

About  30  every  year,  the  sons  of 
poor  fanners. 

Not  a great  many,  but  several 
Palatine  families  have  gone,  and 
chiefly  to  Canada. 

Emigration  constantly  goes  on : 
in  what  numbers  I do  not  know. 

Very  few,  if  any. 

Generally  speaking,  to  America. 

— 

Canada  seems  to  be  preferred., 

~ 

I am  not  aware  that  they  have 
received  any  assistance  from  any 
quarter. 

Little  or  none. 

Only  when,  as  ejected  tenants, 
their  landlords  assist. 

All  the  landed  proprietors  are  ab- 
sent : some  reside  in  Dublin  ; some 
in  London ; others  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland. 

3,740  acres  of  the  parish  of  Adare 
belong  to  Lord  Dunraven,  a con- 
stant resident ; about  800  to  other 
resident  gentlemen  in  the  parish ; 
about  600  to  permanent  absentees ; 
the  remainder  to  residents  in  Ire- 

The  principal  proprietors  are  resi- 

Principally  resident  in  Ireland. 

From  100  to  about  10  acres;  in 
many  places  they  are  held  under 
middle-men. 

I do  not  know  how  to  give  an  aver- 
age ; but  the  tillage  farms  may  be 
from  30  to  50  acres;  they  are  held 
now  from  the  landlord,  except  where 
some  old  life  leases  still  exist,  and 
these  are  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
this  country  has  ever  known,  cover- 
ing it  with  a redundant  wretched  po 

There  are  farms  of  100  or  200 
acres ; but  the  general  size  is  from 
15  to  30  acres. 

Dilation. 

From  30  to  40  acres,  held  by  the 

tenant  or  tenants  in  occupation 
from  the  landlord,  who  frequently 
underlets  small  farms  of  land,  from 
one  to  five  acres ; the  rent  to  be 
paid  by  labour  work  in  part,  and 
remainder  in  cash. 

About  10  labourers  a-day,  for  two 
months,  have  been  employed  on  a 
presentment  road;  they  have  been 
paid  in  money,  sometimes  for  task- 
work, and  other  times  8 d.  a day. 

I am  not  informed. 
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Thp  number  in  the  whole  of  my  According  to  the  returns  made  by  The  enumerators  left  me  no  re- 
mit is  9 900,  following  the  enu-  the  Commissioners  under  the  Tithe  turn  ; the  parish  is  reputed  to  con- 

mcration  of  the  Commissioners  Composition  Act,  16/219  acres,  2 tain  about  5,400  plantation  acres, 

under  the  Tithe  Composition  Act  roods  5 perches,  25  yards,  statute 


the  enumerators  under  the  Popula- 
tion Act  having  made  no  acreable 
return:  the  acres  are  plantation 
measure. 


The  public  common  was  estimated  I suppose  there  are  about  100  acres 

originally  at  500  acres,  speaking  generally  of  common  ; no  woodland  except 
in  round  numbers,  but  much  ot  .t|u*  bas  plantations  near  the  houses  of 
Those'  tote  taken  into  gentlemen;  scarcely  any  bog  or 
Scanner  compulation  l.y  (lie  Commis-  waste  except  what  may  be  on  the 
«v™-nt demesnes ; commons:  the  land  is  chiefly  pas- 
ture, but  a great  portion  is  good 
arable  land. 


No  public  common  that  I know 
of ; no  woodland : I think  the  parish 
is  rather  fairly  divided  between 
pasture,  or  meadowing,  and  tillage ; 
there  is  very  little  waste,  and  no  bog. 


About  £1  10s.  per  plantation  acre;  I think  about  £2  for  arable,  and 
it  is  found  that  any  land  paying  £1  10s.  for  pasture  land, 
over  £2  10s.  is  not  adequate  at 
present. 


Both  pasture  and  arable  average  As  well  as  I can  ascertain,  the  ara- 
£2  the  plantation  acre,  perhaps' a ble  land  averages  £2  10s.  per  acre, 
i shade  lower  in  Ballingarry  than  and  the  pasture  £2  per  acre ; but 
Castletown:  this  average  has  been  both  are  so  held  in  common,  that  it 
taken  from  the  Tithe  Commis-  is  not  easy  to  make  a distinction 
sioners’  books.  between  them. 


It  does,  in  a great  degree. 


From  £$  to  £10  for  new  upland, 
but  may  be  had  on  stubble  land  at 
10s.  per  quarter,  with  manure. 


It  is  not  but  through  necessity. 


There  is  no  system  known  by  that 
name  in  this  part  of  the  country  ; if 
it  be  a commutation  of  rent  of  land 
for  labour,  that  is  very  common ; 
the  land  is  given  at  a certain  reut, 
according  to  the  quality,  either 
wholly  or  partly  tilled,  to  be  paid 
for  in  labour  at  so  much  per  (lay ; 
the  highest  rent  is  about  £8,  the 
lowest  £4  per  acre,  and  the  people 
generally  are  very  anxious  to  get 
land  in  exchange  for  labour,  being 
happy  to  secure  the  daily  potato  at 
all  events;  sometimes  the  rent  is 
over  charged,  and  they  are  thereby 


It  is  only  lately  coming  into  much 
vogue,  and  I fear  will  greatly  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  hitherto  pre- 
vailing, notwithstanding  the  ex- 
tent of  poverty. 


has  occurred,  to  my  knowledge. 


I regret  that  it  is  pushed  to  a ruinous  My  information  does  not  reach  to 
m facf'thcfe™ SS^CoflrXecSSmnTcom!  any  of  the  Queries  Nos-  26,  27,  28. 


when  taken  by  a man  who  did  not 
get  work  elsewhere,  and  who,  by 

speculating  in  con  acres,  and  selling  the  produce,  was  remunerated 
for  his  labour,  or  in  any  case  where  the  planter  had  not  to  hire  labour  ; 
indeed  1 have  seldom  known  the  con  acre  crop  not  redeemed  by  the 
planter,  who  would  not  do  so,  unless  he  found  his  account  in  so  doing. 

It  has  taken  place  in  only  few  in-  The  system  has  not  been  much 
stances ; the  tenants  became  labour-  acted  upon  in  this  parish ; the  few  who 
ers  on  the  spot,  or  sought  some  fl^.™sb“a  where^^e^a^'h*”  *aken 
other  settlement ; the  chief  rational  elsewhere;  I cannot  suy  mo-e  particularly* 

cause  of  landlords  consolidating  ’ 

farms,  and  turning  out  tenants,  was  their  running  out  the  land  with 
potato  crops,  not  having  any  cattle  to  make  manure. 


Perhaps  from  20  to  50 ; generally  Very  few,  only  six  families, 
the  most  industrious,  and  who  had 
some  little  capital. 


None  that  I have  heard  of. 


Some  absentees,  some  resident; 
one  principal  absentee  at  present 
resides  in  another  part  of  Ireland. 


e of  each  class,  both  The  proprietors  are  absentees,  with  They  are  principally  absentee  ; the 


residents,  absentees  living  in  Eng- 
land, and  absentees  living  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland. 


seven  exceptions  in  the  two  parishes,  absentees  reside,  for  the  most  part, 
but  have  only  chief  or  head  rents  ; in  other  parts  of  1 reland ; some  few, 
their  immediate  tenants  being  in  however,  in  England,  or  elsewhere. 
the  class  of  gentry,  having  perpetuities,  and  paying  comparatively 
small  head  rents,  are  about  an  equal  number  resident  and  absentee  ; some, 
being  engaged  professionally,  live  in  Dublin,  or  other  large  towns. 


I suppose  from  20  to  40  acres,  and  Farms  vary  s 
for  the  most  part  held  directly  from  is  impossible 
the  head  landlord,  but  of  course  there  are  mar 
there  are  many  exceptions.  l>ying  tenants 


is  impossible  to  average  them: 
there  are  many  instances  of  occu- 
pying tenants  holding  immediately 
from  the  head  landlord,  and  their 
condition  is  invariably  much  better. 


The  public  roads  in  this  parish  are  There  is  no  regular  employment  I am  quite  ignorant  of  the  number  I 

labmirare  Sir  'll,0’  cunlra0“rs'  ".ho  hi,v®  "“‘7  i'r0  Paid  about  (M.  per  day  s„  employed,  and  would  find  it  ' 1 

. ...  that  a.  labourer  he  ofeihl. la  h.  a. 
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Cloncagh,  Clonelty,  and  Grange 
Pop. . 

Kiifenny  . . Pop.  1,136. 

Mahoonagh  and  Feohonougli. 
Pop.  3,846. 

Mahoonagh  and  Feohonouo-h 
Pop.  3,846.  ° ‘ 

Rev.  John  Quinlan , p.  p. 

Rev.  M.  Hogan , p.  p. 

Rev.  M.  Sheahan,  p.  p. 

Godfrey  Massy,  Esq.  j.  p. 

5,257£  acres,  plantation  measure. 

Plantation  acres  1,458. 

7,096  plantation  acres. 

7,696  plantation  acres. 

The  commons  of  Cloncagh,  num- 
ber of  acres  not  ascertained  with 
accuracy ; taken  possession  of  by  the 
late  Earl  of  Clare,  and  Mr. O’ Dell ; 
the  resident  tenants  are  charged  a 
yearly  rent:  15  acres  of  wood  in  the 
parish;  2 acres  of  fox  cover. 

Public  common  200  acres;  wood- 
land none ; arable  700  acres ; pas- 
ture 500  acres;  waste  none;  bog 
58  acres. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland ; 
arable  1,474;  waste  170;  pasture 
6,052  acres. 

No  common ; no  woodland ; no 
bog  ; arable  land  1,474  ; waste  170- 
pasture  6,052  acres,  in  the  aforesaid 
parishes. 

The  average  rent  of  arable,  pas- 
ture, and  mountain  is  £1  10s. 

£2. 

Arable  land  from  £3  to  £2  per 
acre;  pasture  land  from  £1  4s.  to 

£2  sterling  per  acre  for  arable ; 18s. 
per  acre  for  pasture. 

It  does. 

It  does. 

It  does. 

It  does ; but  not  to  a great  extent. 

From  £8  to  £10 : when  the  la- 
bourer gets  work  to  pay  the  rent  of 
a con  acre,  the  charge  is  high,  as 
no  cash  can  be  expected. 

£9  to  £6  an  acre. 

The  highest  is  from  £10  to  £8, 
the  lowest  from  £6  to  £4. 

About  £8,  or  in  some  few  cases 
£10,  is  the  highest  price,  and  £6 
the  lowest  for  con  acres. 

It  remunerates  the  poor  labourer 
by  subsisting  his  family,  and  from 
this  consideration  excessive  rents 
are  given,  more  than  the  actual  va- 
lue of  the  con  acre. 

It  seems  it  is,  or  at  least  necessity 
drives  people  to  it;  as,  for  instance, 
the  want  of  ground  to  grow  pota- 
toes on,  and  from  this  arise  the  ex- 
cessive rents  generally  given  for 
con  acre,  as  also  the  want  of  other 
employ. 

It  is  not  in  general : there  are  rea- 
sons; the  number  of  the  poor  in 
those  parishes  having  no  other  way 
to  obtain  provision,  the  scarcity  of 
such  land  as  con  acres,  and  the  farm- 
ers being  unwilling  to  give  such 
land,  causes  the  above  high  prices. 

Some  years  it  is  not  remunerating: 

sione'.l  by  the  scarcity  of  such,  as  the  far" 
mcr  will  not  jlivc  such  hinds  if  he  docs  not 

Two  or  three  instances ; the  dis- 
possessed tenants  usually  go  to 
England,  or  get  into  the  next 

There  are  at  present  a large  num- 
ber of  cottiers  living  on  a town 
land,  or  farm  called  Ballinakil,  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Piggott ; and  as  they 
are  out  of  lease,  the  entire  is  adverti 
sions,  and  God  only  knows  what  will 
no  other  instance  of  this  has  occured 

31  instances  have  taken  place : the 
dispossessed  tenants  were  thrown 
on  the  world  to  beg,  or  labour,  for 
their  bread. 

sedto  be  thrown  into  four  divi- 
i be  the  fate  of  the  dispossessed : 

1 during  my  incumbency. 

36  instances  have  taken  place  re- 
lative to  the  system  ; and  the  dis- 
possessed tenants  thrown  on  the 
world,  to  shift  for  themselves  by  be- 
coming labourers  to  farmers,  or 
going  to  England,  or  emigrating  to 
Nortli  America,  or  elsewhere. 

A few  labourers  and  their  wives 
went  to  England. 

No  emigrants  left  my  parish  du- . 
ring  the  last  three  years. 

Nine  during  the  three  years. 

Nine  emigrants,  three  went  in 
1832  to  England,  three  to  North 
America  in  1833,  and  three  to  New 
South  W ales  in  1833. 

A few  married  and  unmarried  per- 
sons emigrated  to  America  and 
England. 

— 

Three  of  the  above  number  to  New 
South  Wales,  three  to  North  Ame- 
rica, three  to  England. 

No  aid  from  Government;  their 
friends  assisted  by  contributing  to 
pay  the  passage  money. 

No  assistance,  to  my  knowledge. 

They  have  received  no  assistance. 

Absentees,  Earl  of  Clare,  Bombay ; 
Lord  Courtenay, France;  Mr.  Quil- 
lenan,  London ; Mr.  J effries,  Lon- 
don: the  other  landed  proprietors 
live  in  different  parts  of  Ireland ; 
James  D.  Evans,  Major  Sullivan, 
and  Thos.  A.  O’Dell,  are  resident. 

The  principal  proprietor,  Mr.  Pig- 
gott, lives  in  Queen’s  county,  at 
a place  called  Mount  Mellick : the 
other  proprietors  are,  Earl  Dunra- 
ven,  living  in  Adair ; Counsellor 
Stephen  Dixon  no  fixed  residence ; 
Major  Sullivan,  Knockaderry,  county 

All  absentees,  living  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Earl  of  Devon,  who  resides  in 

of  Limerick. 

They  arc  for  the  most  part  absen- 
tees, and  live  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Earl  of  Devon,  who  resides  in 
France;  Godfrey  Massy,  Esq.,  a 
magistrate  for  this  county,  and  Mr. 
Sheehy,  are  residents. 

The  extent  is  generally  from  20  to 
1 00  acres.  Held  from  the  head  land- 

From  5 to  40  acres.  The  tenant  in 
occupation  generally  holds  from 
the  head  landlord. 

There  are  about  six  farms  which 
contain  100  acres,  the  rest  are 
about  60,  40,  20,  15,  and  very  few 
under.  They  generally  are  held 
from  the  head  landlord. 

About  five  or  six  farms  in  those 
parishes  contain  each  100  acres; 
the  rest  of  the  farms,  in  general, 
contain  60,  40,  30,  15,  10,  and  very 
low  less.  They  are  held  by  the  te- 
nant in  occupation  from  the  head 
landlord. 

The  public  roads  in  this  parish  are 
usually  repaired  by  contract,  at  a 
given  rate  per  perch ; the  contrac- 
tors have  servant  boys,  and  procure 
a few- labourers  to  assist  them. 

None  at  all. 

About  40  labourers,  the  roads  in 
my  parishes  being  repaired  by  far- 
mers who  take  them  by  contract, 
and  never  look  to  them,  until  with- 
in a few  days  previous  to  the  road 
sessions  in  the  district,  which  hap- 
pens twice  a year ; they  are  paid  in 

From  40  to  50  persons  within  the 
last  year ; they  are  paid  in  cash. 
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Bruff  (Town).  Pop.  2,932. 

Bruff  (Town),  Tullabracca,  Grange, 
Glenogra,  and  Parts  of 
Dromin,  Manistcr,  and  Uregarc. 
Pop.  about  G.000. 

Kilfinane,  Darra,  Kilflyn,  Par- 
ticles, Ballinvana  . Pop. . 

Ardcanny  . . Pop.  1,318. 

Rev.  Godfrey  Massy. 

Rev.  P.  McNamara,  p.  p. 

R..  C.  DEAN. 

Geo.  W.  Bennett,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Samuel  Jones. 

i have  kept  no  copy  of  the  return 
made  by  the  enumerators,  but  I be- 
lieve, on  inquiry,  the  number  of 
acres  to  be  about  730,  plantation 

Bruff 736, Tullabracca  l,702,Glino- 
gra  l,757acres;  the  rest  being  in  por- 
tions of otherparislies,  I cannotstate 
the  number  of  acres.  I may  remark 
that  Catholic  clergymen  cannot  in 
general  give  an  accurate  answer  to 
this  query,  as  their  livings  are  often 
iflerent  parishes. 

I do  not  know  the  divisions  taken 
by  the  enumerators  under  the  Po- 
pulation Returns,  but  those  parishes 
are  rated  for  grand  jury  cess  for 
about  10,300  acres,  plantation  mea- 

2,010  acres  by  Down  survey;  I do 
not  know  the  Population  Return  of 
this  parish. 

composed  ot  various  portions  of  d 

No  public  common ; about  9 acres 
of  woodland;  11  to  12acrcs  of  bog ; 
no  waste  land. 

None  whatever;  no  woodland  , 
but  the  ornamental  plantations  of 
two  or  three  demesnes ; pasture 
prevails  ; no  waste ; about  60  acres 
of  bog,  which  is  very  valuable. 

There  is  public  common;  about 
250  acres  of  woodland ; 10,300  of 
arable  and  pasture ; and  upwards  of 
2,000  mountain  and  bog. 

No  common ; about  48  acres  wood ; 
very  little  waste  or  bog ; of  the  lat- 
ter about  10  acres. 

Average  rent  of  arable  land  £2 15s. 
to  £3  per  statute  acre ; pasture  land 
about  £2  5s.  per  statute  acre. 

The  average  rent  for  both,  in  large 
farms,  is  from  £2  10s.  to  £4 ; in 
smaller  lots  from  £4  to  £6. 

I should  suppose  from  £2  to  £2  5s. 
an  acre ; but,  in  the  parishes  of 
Kilfinane,  Particles,  and  Ballin- 
vana, a great  part  of  the  lands  sets 
from  £2  10s.  to  £3  an  acre,  planta- 

£1  10s. 

Yes,  to  a great  extent. 

It  is  very  general  throughout  the 
parishes. 

It  does. 

Very  much. 

From  £9  to  £13. 

£12  per  acre  for  bawn  fields,  and 
£8  for  stubble  or  fallow ; in  which 
case  the  labourer,  or  person  who 

From  £4  to  £12  12s.  the  planta- 
tion acre. 

From  £10  to  £6  per  acre. 

It  is  not : the  land  raised,  first,  from 
the  number  of  labourers  looking  for 
it;  secondly, the  farmer’s  inclination 
to  let  out  the  land  for  pasture. 

The  crop  depends  on  the  season ; a 
very  wet  or  dry  summer  always  in- 
jures the  crop  in  this  parish,  and 
then  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the 

It  is  in  general  a remunerating 
crop : high  rents  are  often  given  in 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  po- 
tato gardens. 

It  is:  they  pay  no  more  when  paid 
by  work. 

poor  man  to  pay  for  his  con  acre  ; he  sometimes  leaves  the  whole  crop  to  the  landlord,  in  lieu  of  the  rent ; at  other  times,  and  indeed  generally,  the 
crop  is  considered  work  and  money,  though  I by  no  means  believe  so,  as  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a con  acre  in  this  district,  from  the  preference  given 
to  pasture,  and  the  apprehension  of  famine  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  invariably  induce  them  to  set  a higher  value  on  these  precarious  tenures. 


Nonv-  I In  the  parish  of  Grange  over  1,000 

1 acres  have  been  completely  depn. 
pulated : the  former  inhabitants  are  scattered  all  over  the  country  ; 
some  are  dead,  and  some  few  have  gone  to  America.  The  clearing  sys- 
tem, as  it  is  called,  has  been,  more  or  less,  in  active  operation  in  every 
other  direction,  and  the  same  melancholy  results  have  everywhere 
followed — extreme  destitution  and  misery. 

There  has  been  no  such  system  in 
this  district. 

Two  instances ; some  went  to 
America. 

About  30,  mechanics  and  labourers. 

About  five  or  six  families  every 
year,  chiefly  small  farmers,  who 
were  dispossessed  of  their  holdings. 

I don’t  know  of  any. 

About  eight  small  farmers  and 
labourers. 

To  British  America. 

Always  to  America. 

— 

America. 

None. 

None  whatever. 

None. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  is  the  pro- 
prietor, and  an  absentee ; one  o-en- 
tleman,  middle-man,  holds  a small 
part,  and  is  resident. 

All  are  absentees,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lord  GuiUamore;  but,  of 
the  proprietors,  some  few,  as  Lord 
Carbery  and  the  Count  de  Salis, 
have  resided  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 

For  the  most  part  absentee,  and 
but  few  residing  in  Ireland. 

The  whole  parish  is  the  property 
of  the  Earl  of  Cliarleville,  an  ab- 
sentee from  this  county,  who  resides 
in  King’s  County  part  of  his  time, 
except  the  glebe  land  in  possession 
of  the  incumbent,  who  is  resident. 

From  6 to  46  acres  in  each ; one 
lord  Cr6S'  *'l  om  the  head  land- 

There  are  farms  of  1,000  acres, 
others  of  300  and  400;  but  the 
greater  number  are  under  1 00  acres ; 
and  all  are  generally  held  under 
the  head  landlord. 

The  extent  in  general  is  small,  say 
from  5 to  30  acres:  and  many  of 
them  fiom  the  head  landlord. 

From  half  an  acre  to  250  acres. 
Held  in  general  by  middle-men. 

About  12  on  the  mail-coach  road, 
at  «</.  pe,.  diem . or  ^ measure_ 
went  of  the  broken  stones,  5rf.  per 
rest  of  the  roads  are  re- 
f"“"' by  CD“lr 

The  public  road  from  Limerick  to 
Cork  runs  a distance  of  six  English 
miles  through  my  parish ; I have 
inquired  but  could  not  ascertain 
the  precise  number;  they  are  paid 
3d.  per  load  for  breaking  stones,  by 
which  they  earn  generally  lid.,  and 
sometimes  (but  only  rarely)  lOrf. 
and  Is.  a day. 

I don’t  know  of  any. 

Very  few. 
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Ardcanny  . • Pop.  1,318.  ( 

Chapel  Russel  . . Pop.  1,204. 

Kildimo  . • Pop.  3,357. 

xildimo,  Ardcanny,  and  Chapel 
Russel  . . Pop.  5,879. 

Bolton  Waller,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  William  Waller. 

Rev.  George  Franklin. 

Rev.  Edmond  Connery,  p.  p. 

About  1,700  plantation  acres. 

About  400  acres : have  not  an  op- 
portunity of  stating  from  reference 
to  the  Population  Returns. 

The  Commissioners  acting  under 
the  Tithe  Composition  Act  have  re- 
turned the  number  of  acres  in  this 
parish,  as  verified  by  the  oaths  of 
the  several  tenants,  to  be  3,507a. 
37p.,  plantation  measure. 

The  number  of  acres,  according  lo 
the  barony  book,  is,  in  Kildimo 
2,909,  in  Ardcanny  1,467,  i„ 
Chapel  Russell  294 ; but  the  number 
is  more  according  to  the  Compo- 
sition ; all  plantation  measure. 

No  means  of  telling. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland ; 
about  370  acres  of  arable  land ; and 
about  30  acres  of  bog  and  water. 

No  public  common ; woodland  23 
acres;  arable  2,000;  fine  corcass 
meadow  land  500 ; pasture  land 
734;  bog  150;  waste  100;  total 
3,50/.— N.  B.  This  is,  1 think, 

No  commonage  at  present ; from 
GO  to  70  acres  of  public  common, 
about  the  town  of  Pallas  Kenry, 
parish  of  Chapel  Russel,  were  about 
two  years  since  enclosed  by  the 
Karl  of  Charleville ; about  60  acres 
of  woodland  ; a considerable  quan- 
tity of  bog ; and  no  waste  land. 

From  £1  to  £2  10s.  the  plantation 

£2  per  acre  is  too  high  for  this 
parish,  there  being  some  old  leases 
at  10s.  per  acre  unexpired,  which 
would  make  the  average  about 
£1  10s.  per  acre. 

Average  rent  of  arable  £1  10s.,  of 
corcass  meadow  £4,  of  pasture  £1. 

About  £2  5s.  per  acre. 

The  term  con  acre  is  not  known 
here,  hut  ground  is  let  by  the 
crop  for  potatoes  at  from  £3  to  £8 
the  plantation  acre. 

The  con  acre  system  does  not  exist 
in  this  neighbourhood,  but  a similar 
system,  called  quarters,  or  quarter- 
ground,  does. 

We  have  no  con  acres  in  this 
parish,  hot  as  the  system  is  potatoes  and 
this  surplus  is  set  iu  icrcs/half-acres,  or  qu 

It  does,  but  not  so  extensively  as 

formerly. 

Inters.  for  ’he  poUilo  crop  only. 

The  highest  rent  £10,  the  lowest 
£8,  per  acre. 

From  £10  to  £4. 

The  highest  rent  for  quarters  £2, 
and  the  lowest  £1. 

The  crops  vary  with  the  season, 
sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  be  be- 
yond the  consumption,  and  at  others 
so  bad  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  taking 

out  of  the  ground ; but  1 know  of  no  1 

This  crop  is  generally  a remunerat- 
ing crop : no. 

These  manured  acres,  &c.,  do  re- 
munerate in  most  years;  they  are 
sometimes  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  the  potatoes. 

F or  the  last  three  years  it  lias  not 
been  a remunerating  crop : excessive 
rents  are  sometimes  given  for  other 
considerations  besides  actual  value. 

value  which  influence  the  people  m these,  dealings. 

Very  little  has  been  done  in  this 
way,  and  any  persons  removed  have 
gone  to  a village  in  the  adjoining . 
parish. 

Emigration  only  has  promoted  the  1 
extension  of  farms  in  this  parish.  | 

There  have  been  but  three  in- 
stances of  this,  where  the  land  was 
e lands  were  again  relet  in  somewhat 
f 37  acres.  There  were  many  poor 
to  America,  some  to  England,  and 
neighbourhood,  as  labourers,  and  are 
they  possessed  from  one  to  three  acres. 

To  a very  small  extent;  I know 
but  of  four  instances:  some  emi- 
grated to  America,  and  some  have 
become  labourers  to  the  surrounding 
fanners. 

miserably  subdivided,  but  the  sam 
larger  divisions,  the  largest  only 
persons  dispossessed ; some  went 
some  located  themselves  in  the 
now  more  comfortable  than  when 

I cannot  tell,  but  I believe  veiy 
few. 

Nearly  GO  persons,  young  and  old, 
have  emigrated  to  Canada  in  the 
last  three  years ; principally  small  | 
farmers  and  Protestants. 

Somewhat  more  than  20;  they 
were  either  labourers  or  very  poor 
cottier  farmers. 

The  number  of  emigrants  has 
been  considerable ; generally  small 
farmers,  persons  turned  out  of  their 
lands,  servant  boys  and  girls. 

— 

— 

To  America. 

To  America,  almost  entirely. 

None,  that  I have  heard  of. 

None ; their  means  were  provided 
by  the  sale  of  their  holdings. 

None  whatever. 

The  Earl  of  Cliarleville  is  proprie- 
tor of  the  parish. 

The  Earl  of  Charleville  is  the  pro- 
prietor ; he  is  resident  in  King’s 
County,  Charleville  Forest,  Tulla- 

The  landed  proprietors  are  all  ab- 
sentee except  one,  the  proprietor 
of  only  about  80  acres,  who  lives  in 
the  neighbourhood ; Lord  Charle- 
ville, Lord  Limerick,  and  Sir  Ralph 
Gore  in  England  ; and  Mr.  Thornlii 
acres,  in  Ireland,  at  Castle  Kevin,  ci 

All  absentees ; a few  reside  in  In- 
land, the  greater  number  abroad. 

11,  the  proprietor  of  about  900 
junty  of  Cork. 

From  200  down  to  3 : overhalfth* 
farms  in  the  three  parishes  are  hcM 
from  the  head  landlords,  and  those 
are  considerably  the  best. 

Farms  vary  very  much  in  extent, 
and  are  to  a great  degree  held 
directly  from  Lord  Charleville. 

They  vary  so  much,  from  2 acres  to 
30,  that  I find  it  difficult  to  strike  an 
average : almost  all  held  by  the  oc- 
cupying tenant  from  the  Earl  of 
Charleville,  the  head  landlord. 

1 know  but  two  farms  in  the  parish 
over  100  acres,  seven  of  50,  and  all 
the  remainder  consisting  of  a few 
of  40,  and  downward  from  20  acres 
to  very  many  from  10  acres  to  20 
perches:  all  held  from  the  head 
landlord,  except  717  acres  from  one 
middle-man. 

Very  few,  the  parish  being  small ; 
perhaps  not  above  ten  persons : paid 
in  cash. 

All  the  roads  in  this  parish  are 
repaired  by  contract,  and  those  con- 
tracts arc  executed  by  small  farm- 
ers, with  the  assistance  of  their 
children  and  horses,  so  that  very 
few  labourers  are  employed  on  the 
roads. 

About  15  constantly  by  task  fjo 
March  till  November,  and  at  Bo- 
day for  the  remainder  of  the  ye«. 

about  20  move  employed  by  lam 
occasionally  who  have  contracts 
the  roads. 
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Tremp,  or  Beagh  . Pop. 

Kenry  Barony  (15,000  acres). 
Pop.  13,076. 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
Pop.  2,833. 

Kilmallock  . . Pop.  2,833. 

Thomas  E.  Davenport,  Esq.  J.  i>. 

John  Waller,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Eyre  Evans,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Joseph  Gabbett. 

_ Parish  contains  1,735  plantation 
acres. 

15,000  acres,  plantation. 

1,804  plantation  acres  per  baronial 
book. 

About  2,360  plantation  by  the  ap- 
plotment  book. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland 
except  on  gentlemen’s  demesnes  ; 
the  greater  part  arable,  say  1,500 
acres;  the  remainder  pasture  except 
about  20  acres  of  waste  land,  or 
bog,  that  has  been  cut  away. 

No  common ; about  300  acres  of 
wood  ; little  bog ; no  waste ; almost 
entire  under  tillage. 

Common  five  acres ; no  woodland ; 
no  waste ; no  bog ; the  remainder 
half  arable,  half  pasture. 

About  five  acres  of  common ; no 
woodland;  about  half  arable  and 
half  pasture. 

From  £1 1 Os.  to  £2  10s.,  both  ara- 
ble and  pasture. 

Arable  land  averages  about  £1  3s. 

£2  10s.  to  the  head  landlord. 

£2  10s. 

It  does. 

Con  acre  system  unknown. 

It  does. 

It  does. 

The  highest  rent,  when  manured 
and  tilled  by  the  setter,  is  £10,  not 
manured  £5  ; the  lowest  rent  un- 
manured £3,  when  manured  £6. 

Highest  £12,  lowest  £4. 

£10  the  highest,  and  £4  the 
lowest. 

They  are  a remunerating  crop  (sea 
; manure  being  plenty) : in  some  in- 
stances more  than  the  value  is 
given  when  labour  is  taken  in  lieu 
of  it. 

Generally  a remunerating  crop : 
never,  except  from  the  scarcity  of 
good  potato  land. 

It  is  decidedly  a remunerating 

No  small  farms  are  thrown  into 
large  ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  more 
the  custom  to  throw  large  into 

There  was  no  instance  of  this,  in 
this  parish,  for  a considerable  time 

It  has  not  taken  place  at  all.' 

About  four  each  year ; they  were  of 
the  lowest  class. 

Within  five  years  several  have 
emigrated,  for  the  most  part  to  Ca- 
nada, and  some  receiving  a trifling 
assistance  from  private  individuals. 

20  last  year,  tradesmen  and  their 
families : do  not  know  of  any  for 
the  two  preceding  years. 

About  five  families,  containing  20 
persons,  two  of  whom  were  Pro- 
testants. 

To  America. 

— 

America. 

To  America. 

None. 

From  any  information  I can  ob- 
tain, I fancy  none. 

They  have  not. 

About  half  this  parish  is  the  pro- 
perty of  absentees,  but  who  all  re- 
side in  Ireland ; the  remainder  are 
residents. 

Nearly  half  the  district  absentee 
property,  owners  living  in  England 

Principally  absentee,  residing  in 
England,  and'  other  foreign  coun- 

Only  two  resident ; the  rest  live, 
some  in  Ireland,  and  some  in  Eng- 
land. 

From  thi-ee  to  1 0 acres.  They  gene- 
rally  are. 

Farms  mostly  held  directly  from 
proprietor,  many  so  low  as  three 
acres ; entire,  perhaps,  averaging 
under  1 5 acres. 

Those  who  hold  under  the  head 
landlord  from  20  to  60  acres;  those 
who  hold  under  the  middle-men 
from  1 to  20. 

Those  who  hold  under  the  land- 
lord from  20  to  60 ; those  who  hold 
under  the  middle-men  from  1 to  20. 

The  roads  in  this  parish  are  all 
Kept  up  by  contracts  by  the  farm- 
ew,  who  employ  their  own  labour- 
ers at  them. 

10  men,  at  lOd.  per  diem. 

About  12,  at  lOrf.  per  diem  with- 
out food. 

2 G G G 
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Cappamore  . . Pop. . 

Kilkeedy  . . Pop.  4,160. 

Killonoehan.'Crecora,  and  Kil- 
keedy . . Pop.  6,658. 

Mungret  . . Pop.  3,475. 

Rev.  John  Ryan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Richard  Dickson. 

John  Waller  O'  Grady , Esq.  j.r 

Rev.  James  Moore,  p.  p. 

My  parish  is  composed  of  the  parish 
of  Tuogh,  and  of  part  of  the  parish 
of  Doon,  according  to  the  division 
of  parishes  in  the  Established 
Church,  and  contains  7,500  planta- 
tion acres  of  arable  and  pasture 

5,100  plantation  acres. 

Kilkeedy  parish  5.200  acres,  plan- 
tation measure  ; Killonoehan  1,125 ; 
Crecora  1,400. 

3,G50,  plantation. 

There  is  no  public  common  in  my 
parish : there  is  but  a small  share  of 
woodland,  perhaps  20  or  2 > acres ; 
halfthe  7,500  acres mentioned  above 
may  be  considered  arable  land,  and 
the  other  half  pasture  land ; there 
are  about  1,500  acres  of  waste  land, 
and  400  acres  of  bog. 

There  is  no  public  common  ; there 
is  no  woodland,  except  the  orna- 
mental plantations  of  demesnes, 
which  may  be  in  all  about  100  acres ; 
there  is  no  waste  land ; not  above  30 
acres  of  bog,  which  is  about  to  be 
reclaimed ; the  remainder  is  arable, 
meadow,  and  pasture. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
tell,  as  the  parishes  are  very  large  ; 
there  is  some  bog, but  not  a great  deal; 
most  of  the  bogs  are  nearly  cut  away  : 
a very  small  proportion  of  any  of  the  ] 
Killonoehan  arc  almost  wholly  tiling* 
also  a great  deal  of  tillage ; indeed  a 
rich  lands  bounding  the  Shannon,  wli 

About  30  acres ; none ; not  ascer- 
tained as  to  pasture,  arable,  and 
waste  ; bog  about  150  acres, 
md  covered  with  water,  but  that  faked 
parishes.  The  parishes  of  Crecora  and 
; : in  the  parish  of  Kilkeedy  there  is 
lmost  all  the  parish,  except  the  very 
rich  are  chiefly  meadow  and  pasture. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land  in 
my  parish  is  from  £2  to  £2  10s.; 
and  the  average  rent  of  pasture 
land  from  £1  to  £1  10s. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and 
pasture  land  is  about  £2  5s.  an 

As  nearly  as  I can  judge  about 
£2  5s. ; but  land  in  some  runs  over 
£3. 

About  £2  10s. 

_ The  con  acre  system  does  prevail 
in  my  parish. 

It  does  prevail. 

It  does  to  a very  great  extent. 

It  docs. 

From  £8  to  £12  12s. 

The  rent  of  con  acres  is  almost  in- 
variably £8  per  acre. 

From  £5  to  £S. 

It  is ; and,  when  it  is  not,  in  gene-  l 

£10  and  £6. 

I do  not  think  that  the  con  acre  crop 
on  the  average  is  a remunerating 
one : excessive  rents  are  often  given 
for  con  acre  ground  through  neces- 
sity, and  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
promised  for  con  acre  ground  if  require 
of  convenience,  such  is  the  difficulty 

The  tiller's  of  con  acres  consider 
themselves  sufficiently  paid  by  the 
crop,  which  yields  a produce  gene- 
rally equal  to  £2(1  in  value. 

I am  satisfied  that  £15  would  be 
id  through  necessity,  and  for  the  sake  | 
of  procuring  con  acre  ground  in  some  : 

ral  considerable  abatements  are  j 
given : excessive  rents  are  not  to 
my  knowledge  ever  charged  for  any 
consideration. 

It  is : a higher  rent  is  paid  when 
the  labourer  is  promised  work  for 
the  whole  or  a considerable  part  of 
the  acreable  charge. 

To  a very  considerable  extent ; in 
one  instance  there  had  been  30  families  tlis- 

public  peace,  and  to  the  greatest  violations 
of  the  laws  of  God  and  man , that  have  been 

might  be  adduced.  The  dispossessed  loca 
country  in  miserablecalttns;  afeivoftliem  \ 

There  has  but  one  instance  occurred 
for  several  years  ; that  was  a late  one, 
and  the  dispossessed  tenants  have  re- 
moved into  an  adjoining  parish, 
where  they  have  formed  a village, 
being  principally  tradesmen. 

None  that  I know  of  but  one  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Clarina,  who  took  up 
about  100  acres  when  out  of  lease, 
and  paid  all  the  people  well  for  their 
holdings : I cannot  tell  what  has  be- 
come of  them ; I believe  some  of  them 
are  gone  to  Limerick  to  the  public  ■ 

No  such  system  prevails. 

About  1 0 or  1 2 persons  each  year, 
and  chiefly  tradesmen  and  labour- 
ers ; many  would  most  willingly 
emigrate  if  they  could  procure  means 

A few  of  the  working  class,  in 
search  of  employment,  have  emi- 
grated. 

One,  a pensioner,  who  went  to 
America ; his  wife  and  family  lauded 
there,  and  returned  his  name  as 
Richard  Goulding. 

About  12,  all  labourers,  with  the 
exception  of  one  family. 

Chiefly  to  America;  in  a few  in- 
stances to  England. 

To  North  America. 

America. 

To  Canada. 

I am  not  aware  of  their  having  re- 
ceived any  assistance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emigration. 

They  have  received  no  assistance. 

I believe  a certain  proportion  of 

None  whatever. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  all  ab- 
sentee, and  all  residing  in  England ; 
but  there  are  a great  many  persons 
of  the  class  denominated  middle-men 
holding  lands  in  my  parish,  all  of  w 
different  parts  of  Ireland,  with  the  ext 

The  landed  proprietors  are  all  re- 
sident with  the  exception  of  one, 

10m  are  absentee,  and  residing  in 
:eption  of  one,  who  resides  in  the 

' .v-SSt 

All  absentees;  resident,  however, 

IS1I11 

The  general  extent  is  from  10  to 
30  acres . The  farms  are  not  gene- 
rally held  by  the  tenant  in  occupa- 
tion from  the  head  landlord. 

The  farms  are  in  general  consider- 
able in  size,  but  there  are  many  small 
ones  of  from  5 to  10  acres.  The  large 
farms  are  held  immediately  under 
the  owner  of  the  estate,  while  the 
smaller  ones  are  often  under  middle- 
men, a class  of  persons  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. 

From  20  to  100  acres,  some  more, 
some  less.  Held  under  immediate 
landlords,  but  in  a great  number  of 
instances  there  are  sinall  lettings, 
under  middle-men,  of  from  1 0 acres 
to  a quarter  of  an  acre ; this  system 
prevails  chiefly  in  Killonoehan. 

From  8 to  10  acres.  Generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

Very  few,  scarcely  20,  there  being 
no  presentments  granted  at  the  last 
assize  to  this  parish  in  consequence 
of  the  non-attendance  of  magis- 
trates at  the  Barony  Koad  Session 
at  the  appointed  time : there  is  no 
magistrate  residing  in  this  barony. 

The  annual  expenditure  upon  the 
public  roads  within  the  parish  is 
about  £40,  giving  employment  to 
1,100  labourers ; that  is,  to  four 
constantly  through  the  year. 

There  have  been  a great  many  la- 
bourers employed  on  the  roads  in 
the  parishes,  but  I cannot  ascertain 
the  number ; but,  as  the  roads  are 
held  by  contract  either  from  the 
County  or  the  Turnpike  Board, 
they  are  pretty  generally  employed : 
the  road-work  is  all  done  by  task- 

About  16  have  had  constant  em- 
ployment within  the  last  year; 
about  20  occasionally,  at  from  84. 
to  104.  per  day;  paid  in  cash. 
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Cahercorney  . . Pop.  1,217. 

Cahirelly  . . Pop. r. 

Corcomahide  . . Pop. . 

Corcomahide  . . Pop. . 

Rev.  Patrick  Fitzgerald. 

M.  Furnell,  Esq.  j.  p. 

j Rev.  Fielding  Morrison.  | Capt.  John  W.  Shelton. 

The  parish  contains  1,773  Irish 
titheable  acres. 

2,f>36  statute  acres,  viz. : Cahirelly 
West,  566a.  3k.  3^ i'. ; Kuockcur- 
raugh,  128a.  2k.  10j-i». ; Ballysally, 
253a.  Ik.  27 p. ; Cahirelly  East, 
712a.  23p.  ; BaUybruken,529*.  9?.; 
Gurtlrbuoy,  1 06a.  3k.  2p.  ; Bally- 
bleake,  177a.  Ik.  4p.  ; Friarstown, 
162a.  4p. 

I have  not  any  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  extent  of  the  parish,  ac- 
cording to  the  division  taken  by  the 
enumerators ; but,  according  to  the 
division  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sioners under  the  Composition  Act, 
the  parish  contains  14,370  acres. 

About  12,000  plantation  acres, 
including  bogs  and  connnonages. 

There  are  about  40  acres  of  bog 
in  the  Union. 

“and  meadow : a large  portion  ol  the 
the  year,  to  the  great  loss  both  of  pi 
enterprise  and  a moderate  outlay  of 
occupies  about  1 1,000  acr> 
parish  is  bog ; there  are  si 

No  public  common  ; no  woodland ; 
no  bog ; waste  of  road  and  river,  33 
acres;  the  remainder  arable,  pasture, 
meadow  is  under  the  river  floods  half 
roperty  and  health,  for  want  of  united 
capital  to  lower  the  bed  of  the  river, 
es  ; of  arable  land  there  are  about  2,01 
•arcely  any  lands  in  the  parish  which  c 

There  is  not  any  public  common, 
nor  any  woodland  properly  so  called ; 
with  the  exception  of  about  100 
acres  of  scattered  plantation,  the 
parish  is  quite  void  of  trees;  the 
pasture  land  is  predominant,  and 
10  acres ; and  the  remainder  of  the 
an  be  termed  u aste. 

The  greater  part  of  the  union  con- 
sists of  arable  and  pasture  land ; very  little 
wood  ^ no  public  common ; no  waste  land ; 

tremelyr  valuable. “and  rent's  ve"y  high  for 
tncl.  in  many  cases  for  as  much  as  from 
£G  6s.  to  £S  8s.  per  acre,  and  small  plots 

The  average  rent  is  from  £2  10s. 
to  £3. 

About  £2  10s.  per  Irish  planta- 

Both  arable  and  pasture  land  are 
let  at  an  average  rent  of  about 
£1  10s.  per  acre  ; owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  dairy  produce  being 
the  staple  commodity  of  the  dis- 
trict, some  of  the  best  land  is  used 
for  pasturage. 

From  £2  2s.  to  £1  Is.  per  acre, 
average  £1  10s. 

The  con  acre  system  does  not 
prevail  in  my  parish. 

annually  four  or  five  fields  of 

I suppose  con  acre  to  comprehend 
a rich  old  pasture  given  out  for  one 
or  two  crops  of  polatoes ; I think 
the  kind  are  broken  up  in  this  parish. 

It  is  very  prevalent. 

It  does  partially-.- 

From  £8  to  £12. 

The  highest  rent  about  £4,  the 
lowest  £3. 

I am  not  able  to  do  so  with  any 
accuracy. 

toes  to  the  rood,  worth  10s.  pe: 
sure;  the  evil  is  that  the  far 
excludes  the  resident  labourer 

1 think  the  average  produce  is 
about  12  barrels  of  48  stone  pota- 
r barrel,  £24  per  acre  plantation  mea- 
mers  mostly  require  a deposit,  which 
for  the  jobber  or  speculator. 

The  con  acre  crop  generally  aver- 
ages some  little  amount  over  the 
rent,  but  not  sufficiently  to  induce 
the  occupiers  to  pay  the  rent  at 
which  the  con  acres  are  let ; the 

It  is  a remunerating  crop ; but  ex- 
cessive rents  are  sometimes  de- 
manded and  obtained,  in  conse- 
quence of  great  competition. 

consideration  by  which  they  are  induced  to  take  the  con  acres 
is  that  their  labour  is  taken  as  payment  instead  of  money. 

: at  the  high  rents  charged  for  them 

I know  of  no  instance  of  it. 

In  scarcely  any  instances  that  I 
know  of. 

I know  of  but  one  instance ; in  this 
case,  10  families,  holding  farms  of 
from  12  to  20  acres,  were  dispos- 
sessed ; and  those  persons  have 
fallen  back  upon  their  connexions, 
whom  they  assist,  for  their  own 
support. 

This  system  hitherto  has  not  been 
general ; wherever  it  has  occurred 
great  misery  has  arisen  as  a conse- 
quence, and  the  dispossessed  tenants 
have  been  unable  to  get  land  else- 
where, and  have  consequently  suf- 
fered extremely,  with  their  families. 

About  20,  in  all,  have  emigrated 
during  the  last  three  years ; some 
of  them  were  labourers,  and  some 
weavers. 

Very  few,  and  one  family  of  them 
came  back  again  from  New  York. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

To  Upper  Canada. 

America. 

— 

— 

They  received  no  assistance  for  the 
purpose. 

None. 

The  parish  belongs  to  two  landed 
proprietors,  who  live  about  four 
Juries  from  it. 

Cahirelly  East,  Mr.  Wilkinsc 
zicr.  Esq.,  Mitchelsfort,  cour 
Westropp,  Cork  or  Limerick 

Friarstown,  Ballybleake,  Gurth- 
buoy,  and  Ballybruken,  tire  estate 
of  John  Kelly,  Esq.,  residing  in  the 
city  of  Limerick  or  county  Clare  ; 
>n , resident;  Ballysally,  Kilner  Bra- 
ity  Cork  ; Knockcurraugh,  Widow 
; Cahirelly  West,  myse/f  resident. 

Almost  all  the  lauded  proprietors 
are  absentees,  residing  elsewhere  in 
Ireland  ; only  one  or  two  of  small 
property  are  resident  in  the  parish. 

Very  many  absentees  have  pro- 
perty in  the  parish  ; some  reside  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland,  some  abroad ; 
this  is  felt  as  a great  evil. 

From  20  to  120.  Held  by  the 
lord1*1  immGdiatuly  fr°m  tl,e  land- 

The  greater  portion  in  farms  of 
from  20  to  120  acres,  held  by  the 
grazier  or  dairy  proprietor  of  the  fee 
lord;  the  residue  in  lots  from  a 
rood  and  upwards,  generally  the 
consequence  of  subletting. 

They  vary  from  about  4 acres  to 
20.  The  large  farms  are  held  from 
the  head  landlord ; small  farms  are 
usually  held  from  middle-men. 

From  5 to  20  acres ; but  near  the 
bogs  very  much  smaller  plots  are 
let ; the  anxiety  to  get  near  the 
fuel  causes  such  competition. 

About  10  ; they  get  8tf.  a-day. 
Without  diet.  b 1 

None,  as  the  roads  are  generally 
held  by  some  fanner  of  an  adjacent 
parish,  who  executes  the  work  with 
liis  own  family  and  horses — a most 
unjust  system  as  regards  the  resi- 
dent labourer,  who  should  have  the 
benefit  of  nil  public  works,  under 
the  control  of  some  public  officer. 

Very  few  labourers  have  been 
hired  for  road-making ; the  farmers 
of  the  neighbourhood  generally 
hold  the  contracts,  and  perform  the 
work,  with  the  assistance  of  their 
families,  at  idle  seasons. 

None,  the  present  system  of  road- 
jobbing  not  afiording  any  fair  com- 
petition for  the  unemployed  la- 
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Union  of  Aney  (seven  Parishes). 
Pop. . 

Lattin  . . Pop.  1,430. 

Union  of  Lattin  (including  part  of 
the  Town  of  Tipperary). 

Pop.  about  6,000. 

Shronehill  . . Pop.  1,006.  ' 

De  Courcey  O' Grady,  Esq,  j.  p. 

Maurice  C.  Moore,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Ilev.  It.  P.  Vaughan. 

Rev.  Martin  Clarke. 

About  1,400  plantation  acres; 
could  not  find  out  the  division  as 
taken  by  the  enumerators,  one  being 
dead,  the  other  not  in  the  country. 

1,810  pUuitatiou  acres;  popula- 
tion 1,423. 

The  union,  or  the  five  parishes, 
contains  7,046  plantation  acres. 

Number  of  acres  1,696,  according 
to  the  survey  of  the  Commissioners 
under  the  Tithe  Composition  Act. 

No  public  common;  very  little 
woodland;  almost  all  arable  and 
pasture  land ; no  waste  to  signify ; 
small  quantities  of  bog  up  and 
down. 

No  common ; no  timber,  except 
50  plantation  acres  of  my  demesne ; 

No  public  common;  no  woodland, 
except,  about  1 00  acres  of  plantation, 
up  and  down,  in  all;  in  a few  places 
some  hedge-rows  of  good  timber  ; 
there  is  no  real  red  bog,  but  bad  turf  i 
j is  got  in  a few  places  on  the  hills 
bordering  on  the  mountains ; there 
are  about  500  acres  partly  heath  and 

No  public  common ; no  woodland, 
waste,  nor  bog;  the  whole  of  the 
1,696  acres  cither  arable  or  pas- 
ture ; rat  her  more  of  the  latter  than 
the  former. 

grass,  but  not  waste. 

From  £2  to  £3  3s. 

The  land  being  of  the  fiuest  qua- 
lity, £3  an  acre,  plantation  mea- 

This  union  contains  the  best  and 
the  worst  land  in  Ireland  ; part  of 
the  golden  vein  : average  rent  about 
£1  10*.,  as  some  is  very  light,  on  the 
hills,  of  which  there  is  a good  deal. 

From  £2  10*.  to  £3,  for  both  de- 
scriptions. 

It  does. 

It  does,  as  farmers  give  out  a field 
for  potatoes. 

It  does. 

It  does. 

From  £8  to  £12  a-year  for  lay 
ground ; from  £3  to  £l)  for  land  re- 
quiring manure. 

From  £12  12s.  to  £13  13s.  the 
plantation  acre,  for  two  crops. 

From  £6  to  £8,  and  often  £9  per 

From  £8  to  £10. 

Crop  in  general  good,  but  the 
rent  high. 

By  no  means  a remunerating  crop, 
as  excessive  rent  is  paid,  and  the 
price  but  adequate  for  the  produce. 

The  con  acre  crop  is  seldom  a re- 
munerating crop,  more  than  the 
expenses,  which  are  very  consider- 
able; and,  for  both  rent  and  ex- 
penses, more  potatoes  could  be  pur- 
chased for  ready  money. 

It  is  a remunerating  crop. 

To  a small  extent;  dispossessed 
tenants  gone  into  other  parts  of 
the  parish. 

I don’t  think,  in  this  parish,  any 
small  tenants  have  been  dispossessed 
by  throwing  small  into  large  farms. 

I know  of  none  having  been  dis- 
possessed. 

The  system  has  not  prevailed  in 
this  parish. 

A few. 

Very  few  emigrate  from  this  pa- 

The  few  who  went  were  principally 
of  a very  poor  class  of  small  farmers, 
who  found  they  could  not  succeed, 
or  become  more  prosperous  here. 

Some  few,  but  I cannot  tell  the 

Mostly  America. 

— 

To  North  America. 

To  America,  I believe. 

Not  any. 

None  whatever  beyond  their  own 
resources. 

Mostly  absentee;  one,  the  Earl 
of  Kenmare,  resides  in  Kerry. 

Mr.  Morre,  of  Mooresfort,tlie  only 
resident  landed  proprietor  in  the 
parish ; all  the  rest  absentees,  but 
resident  in  Ireland. 

The  proprietors  are  not  absentees ; 
they  mostly  reside  on  the  estates. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  mostly 
absentee,  but  reside,  I believe,  in 
Ireland. 

From  10  to  100  acres. 

I think  landlords  are  for  getting 
into  the  system  of  setting  to  occu- 
pying tenants. 

Several  of  from  100  to  200  acres; 
some  from  50  upwards;  from  20 
upwards  to  50  ; and  from  20  down 

Farms  held  by  gentlemen  consist 
of  from  50  to  200  acres;  of  these 
about  three  or  four : the  farms  oc- 
cupied by  others  consist  of  from  10 
to  50  acres. 

Cannot  tell,  suppose  not  many. 

Actually  in  the  parish  no  new 
roads,  but  adjoining  new  roads  are 
making ; the  workmen  paid  in  mo- 
ney by  the  engineer. 

There  are  generally  a good  many 
men  employed  on  roads  in  this 
country  ; I cannot  tell  how  many ; 
they  are  mostly  paid  in  any  way 
but  in  money — such  as  by  their 
rent  and  provisions. 

Five  or  six : their  pay  amounts  to 
about  8 d.  a-day. 
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Templenira  . • Pop.  2,961. 

Tipperary  (including;  part  of 
Town)  . . Pop.  7,996. 

Union  of  Tipperary  (including 
part  of  Town)  . . Pop.  11,767. 

Union  of  Tipperary  (including 
partofTown)  . .Pop.  11,767. 

Rev.  B-  H.  Banner. 

Rev.  Patrick  Meagher,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Garrett  Wall. 
Rev.  Richard  Carey. 

James  Roe,  Esq.  m.  p. 

Ther-e  are  about  7,076  acres  of  land 
in  tlie  parish,  according  to  the  survey 
made  by  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  put  the  parish  under  the 
fothe  Composition  Act:  they  are 
plantation  acres. 

11,666  acres  plantation,  under  the 
Population  Returns. 

1 1 ,666  acres  under  the  Population 
Returns. 

The  six  parishes  are  applotted  in 
vestry  cess  as  containing  11,666 
plantation  acres:  their  population 
over  12,000  souls. 

There  arc  3,045  acres  of  mountain, 
nublic  common,  and  woodland,  in- 
cluding waste  and  bog;  and  4,031 
acres  of  arable  and  pasture,  rather 
more  than  half  of  arable. 

No  commonage  ; scarcely  any 
wood ; mostly  pastime  and  arable 
laud ; no  bog. 

No  commonage  ; no  bog  ; very 
little,  if  any,  wood ; mostly  pasture 
and  arable. 

Very  little  waste,  and  no  wood ; a 
small  portion  of  bog  ; about  4,000 
acres  under  tillage ; the  rest  pasture. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is 
about  £1  15*.  an  acre ; that  of  pas- 
ture about  £2. 

The  arable  land  is  about  £2  10*., 
and  the  pasture  land  from  £2  to 
£2  5s.  per  acre. 

The  arable  land  about  £2  10*.  ; 
the  pasture  from  £2  to  £2  5s. 

Arable,  if  let  within  these  20  years, 
from  £2  to  £2  10*. ; pasture,  if  let 
within  same  time,  from  £2  10*.  to 
£3  the  Irish  acre. 

It  does. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails  but 
partially  in  this  parish. 

It  does  prevail. 

I do  not  think  it  is  prevalent  as  a 
system. 

Highest  rent  £10,  lowest  £5  10s., 
or  thereabouts. 

From  £6  to  £10,  and,  if  prime 
land,  from  £10  to  £12  per  acre. 

From  £6  to  £10  is  the  lowest; 
from  £11  to  £12  is  the  highest; 
and  of  this  sum  £4  an  acre  is  ge- 
nerally required  in  advance. 

£10  to  £2,  without  dung. 

It  is  considered  a remunerating 
crop  on  the  average ; I am  not  com- 
petent to  auswer  the  latter  part  of 
the  query. 

That  will  depend  on  the  price  of 
potatoes. 

If  potatoes  are  3d.  a stone;  and  the 
crop  an  average  one,  the  labourer 
will  be  remunerated ; locality  some- 
times induces  the  labourer  to  give 
an  excessive  rent. 

I believe  the  sole  cause  is  to  pro- 
cure food,  and  not  to  traffic  on : the 
lots  are  always  under  an  acre. 

This  system  has  not  taken  place 
to  any  extent  in  this  parish ; where 
it  has  taken  place  the  dispossessed 
tenants  have  become  labourers. 

The  system  is  not  prevailing  here 
as  elsewhere ; when  put  out  they 
take  farms  in  other  parts. 

Not  extensively  practised;  when 
ejected  they  emigrate,  if  they  have 
the  means,  or  take  other  farms,  or 
congregate  in  small  towns. 

No  such  case,  except  by  Smith 
Barry,  Esq.,  who  dispossessed  some 
hundreds,  who  now  reside  amongst 
the  neighbouring  cabins. 

Very  few  emigrants  have  left  this 
parish;  during  that  time  I have  only 
heard  of  one  blacksmith  and  three 
or  four  labourers  doing  so. 

About  40  in  number  left  this 
parish  during  each  of  the  three  last 
years. 

But  few  families  or  individuals, 
perhaps  about  20  individuals  each 
year  of  the  last  three;  generally 
speaking,  persons  of  good  character. 

I should  think  300  at  least. 

These  went,  I believe,  to  Van 
Diemen’s  Land. 

To  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

To  Canada  or  the  United  States. 

To  Canada  and  North  America. 

None  whatever. 

None  that  we  have  heard  of. 

None  whatever:  each  took  away 
about  £10. 

Some  are  absentee,  and  some  resi- 
dent ; the  absentees,  1 believe,  re- 
side in  Ireland. 

Many  of  the  proprietors  of  land 
are  resident  in  England  and  in 
other  counties  in  Ireland,  and  of 
course  remote  from  their  properties 
here. 

For  the  most  part  absentees; -some 
in  England,  and  others  in  counties 
in  Ireland  remote  from  the  pro- 
perties here. 

Several  of  the  large  proprietors 
are  resident  in  England;  two- 
thirds  of  the  rental  of  the  union 
belong  to  them,  viz.,  Earl  Derby, 
Stafford  O'Brien,  Smith  Barry,  and 
Earl  Portarlington. 

.The  farms  occupied  by  gentlemen 
in  the  parish  consist  of  from  100  to 
250  acres ; of  these  there  are  four 
or  five ; those  held  by  the  common 
farmers  from  5 to  30  acres.  Many 
do  not  hold  from  the  head  land- 
lord; in  some  cases  they  do. 

The  farms  from  20  to  50,  and  some 
60  to  100  acres  in  extent;  some  less 
when  converted  to  dairy  and  pas- 
ture. Some  are  held  under  the  head 
landlord ; others  hold  under  a second 
or  third  middle-man. 

From  10  to  50,  and  from  100  to 
200  acres.  Some  are  held  imme- 
diately from  the  head  landlord ; 
others  from  intermediate  persons. 

From  10  to  50  acres.  The  large 
farms  held  from  the  head  landlords ; 
the  smaller  ones  from  land-jobbers. 

About  six  or  eight ; they  are  paid, 
I believe,  8 d.  a-day. 

Influential  landlords  who  obtain 
presentments  employ  their  own 
tenants  on  those  public  roads. 

Impossible  to  say;  the  number 
varies  according  to  the  number  of 
presentments  granted. 

Such  work  is  always  done  by  the 
yearly  servants  of  the  farmers  whose 
landlords  are  lucky  enough  to  be 
put  on  grand  juries. 
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Union  of  Tipperary  (including 
Town)  . . Pop.  11,767. 

Bonis  Leigh  . Pop.  3,244, 

Union  of  Borris  Leigh. 
Pop. . 

Union  of  Templemore 
Pop.  4,583. 

Joseph  Cooke,  Esq.  J.  p. 

John  Russell,  Esq. 

Rev.  Richard  F.  Laurence. 

Rev.  William  N.  Faullcner. 

11,666  acres,  Irish  measure,  I am 
informed ; but  I think  there  may  be 
an  error  in  this,  as  I have  not  the 
returns. 

7,650  acres,  plantation  measure. 

According  to  the  Tithe  Composi- 
tion Commissioners’  applotment 
books  there  are  4,944  acres  in  Borris 
Leigh,  including  roads  and  wastes, 
3,925  acres  in  Buslick, and  777  acres 
in  Galberley,  all  plantation  mea- 

In  Killea  2,358a.  2u.  5p.  plantaT 
lion  measure,  in  Clonmore  3,674 
acres,  and  in  the  parish  of  Temple- 
more  5,005  acres,  according  to  the 
divisions  of  those  parishes  conform, 
ably  to  the  Tithe  Composition  Acts. 

The  land  is  of  the  finest  quality ; 
in  this  union  there  are  no  bogs,  no 
commons,  and  only  a small  portion 
of  steep  rocky  mountain  on  the 
southern  boundaries  of  Cordangan 
and  Clonpet. 

N o public  common ; SO  acres  of 
woodland ; 3,000  acres  arable  ; 1 ,500 
acres  pasture  ; 70  acres  waste  ; bog 
about  3,000  acres. 

N o public  common ; no  woodland ; 
I am  not  able  to  specify  the  quan- 
tity of  arable  land  as  distinct  from 

There  is  no  public  common  mT 
woodland  in  these  parishes;  but 
some  bog  in  Templemore  parish, 
none  in  Killea,  and  very  considerable 
hogs  in  Clonmore  parish,  a large 
portion  of  the  hog  of  Allen  coming 
almost  in  contact  with  it.  5 

2,000  acres  of  bog  in  the  two  parishes  of  Borris  Leigh  and  Buslick, 
and  96  acres  of  roads  and  wastes  in  Borris  Leigh,  48  acres  in  Buslick, 
and  13  acres  in  Galberley ; these  items  respecting  roads  and  wastes 
are  taken  from  the  Tithe  Commissioners’  applotment  books. 

£2  10 s.  per  Irish  acre,  or  £1  10s. 
lid.  per  statute  acre;  and  here  I 
beg  leave  to  say  that  lands  are  let 
to  the  occupying  tenants  at  lower 
rents  in  Ireland  than  in  either  Eng- 

The  rent  of  arable  land  is  about 
£T  10s.  per  acre,  and  of  pasture 
about  10s.  per  acre,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  marsh  adjoining  bog. 

About  £1  5s.  average  rent  of  ara- 
ble land  in  Borris  Leigh,  which  con- 
tains scarcely  any  pasture ; about 
£1  10s.  average  rent  of  arable,  and 
about  £1  15s.  average  rent  of  pas- 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land  in 
these  parishes  is  from  £1  10s.  to  £2 
3s.,  according  to  the.  quality,  but 
near  the  town  of  Templemore  it  is 
much  higher,  and  of  pasture  land 

trary  is  confidently  asserted  by  many  persons. 

quality  of  the  land. 

It  does ; they  are  called  with  us 
potato  gardens. 

Most  extensively. 

If  the  con  acre  system  be  the  same 
as  what  in  this  country  is  called 
quarter  ground,  it  is  very  prevalent, 
and  might  be  said  to  be’ universal. 

Yes ; all  the  labouring  classes  sow 
potatoes  in  this  way,  and  pay  from 
£6  to  £10  per  acre  for  the  sowineof 
this  land  for  that  year. 

Very  fine  grass  land,  or  ground 
highly  manured,  is  often  let  as  high 
as  £ 1 0 per  acre,  and  stubble  lands 
are  often  given  free  for  a crop  to  such 
persons  as  can  manure  the  land  well. 

From  £4  to  £12  per  acre. 

From  £6  to  £12. 

I think  £6  the  lowest  rent  paid  for 
potato  ground,  and  £10  10s.  the 
highest,  in  this  part. 

The  average  gross  value  of  an  acre 
of  good  potatoes  is  from  £15  to  £20  , 
per  Irish  acre,  and  it  is  chiefly  from 
the  value  of  this  crop  that  the  cabin- 
holder  is  enabled  to  exist ; it  feeds 
both  his  family  and  his  pigs. 

Yes:  not  that  I am  aware  of. 

On  the  average  it  is. 

It  is  generally  an  average  crop, 
but  frequently  excessive  rents  are 
promised  for  this  kind  of  land,  from 
the  certainly  of  having  so  much  pro- 
vision for  a family. 

I believe  that  no  tenant  has  been 
dispossessed  who  would  pay  his  rent, 
and  I believe  that  many  landlords 

It  has  not  been  acted  on  in  this 
parish,  the  Ruckite  system  prevent- 
ing it  entirely. 

It  has  not  taken  place  at  all  to  my 
knowledge. 

Not  many  instances  of  this  have 
occurred  here ; where  it  lias  they 
have  placed  themselves  elsewhere, 
or  gone  to  Canada. 

are  deterred  from  ejecting  tenants,  and  consolidating  farms,  solely  from  mo- 
tives of  humanity  ; and  1 would  advise  the  Commissioners  to  be  cautious  as 
to  the  at  tention  they  may  pay  to  many  of  the  answers  to  this  question,  as 
the  landlords  are  at  present  the  objects  of  popular  outcry  and  abuse. 

The  number  has  not  been  great ; 
they  have  been  mostly  artisans  and 
cottier  farmers,  but  great  numbers 
would  go  if  they  had  means. 

About  20  persons  annually,  prin- 
cipally of  the  labouring  class. 

On  this  point  I can  speak  with  no 
certainty : there  seems  to  be  a small 
annual  efflux,  but  I should  not  sup- 
pose the  number  exceeded  20  in  any 

Several  very  respectable  Protestant 
families  have  left  this,  much  dis- 
gusted at  the  situation  they  were  in, 
unprotected  from  lawless  aggres- 
sion of  mobs,  and  deserted  by  Go- 

plaints : they  went  to  Canada. 

one  year  from  either  parish : their  description  is  principally  labourers.  | 

To  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 

America. 

To  America. 

Not  any  that  1 heard  of ; in  an 
adjoining  parish  the  Karl  of  Derby 
gave  money,  and  procured  a pas- 
sage out  for  several  families. 

None  that  I am  aware  of,  unless 
of  a private  nature. 

They  have  not  received  any  I 
could  hear  of. 

Several  proprietors  reside  upon 
their  own  lands  within  the  union  ; 
others  reside  in  various  parts  of  Ire- 
land, and  some  in  England. 

All  those  who  hold  the  land  in  fee 
are  absentees ; those  deriving  imme- 
diately under  them  are  generally 
so : all  reside  in  Ireland,  except 

All  absentees  except  one  land- 
lord in  Borris  Leigh ; all  the  land- 
lords of  both  parishes  are  resident 
in  Ireland ; excepting  two  or  three. 

The  lauded  proprietors  are  gene- 
rally resident ; some  few  of  them  are 
absentees,  and  spend  part  of  their 
time  in  England. 

The  cottier  farms  vary  from  5 to 
50  acres,  and  about  one  moiety  is 
held  from  the  proprietors,  and  the 
other  from  middle-men ; and  there 
are  also  several  resident  gentlemen 
who  occupy  from  100  acres  to  300, 
and  in  a few  instances  even  more. 

From  20  to  50  acres.  They  are  ge- 
nerally held  from  the  head  landlord. . 

The  average  extent  of  the  farms  of 
four  acres  and  upwards  may  be  about 
20  acres  ; but,  perhaps,  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  land  is  held  in 
small  allotments  of  from  one  to  three 
acres : this  applies  to  Borris  Leigh ; 
in  Buslick  the  farms  may  be  some- 

The  general  extent  is  from  10  to 
30  acres.  Held  mostly  from  a mid- 
dle-man who  pays  a small  rent,  or  a 
chief  rent  to  the  head  landlord. 

what  larger,  but  there  is  not  so  much  ground  so  minutely  subdivided. 

I do  t know. 

I have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  number ; they  are  generally  paid 
by  orders  on  tradesmen,  who  give 
the  overseers  credit  till  they  receive 
this  mode  of  payment  has  a very  in- 
liarged  such  a price  for  the  goods  as 
has  another  mischief;  the  labourer, 
11  not  work  at  the  same  rate  as  for 
Dad-making  is  excessively  increased. 

Unable  to  say  the  number  em- 
ployed ; but  the  usual  mode  of  pay- 
ment is  by  orders  upon  tradesmen 
for  commodities,  which  is  very  dis- 
advantageous to  them. 

I cannot  say  what  number ; I do 
not  think  many  were  thus  employed 
last  year,  but  cannot  say  how  they 

the  amount  of  the  presentment : I 
jurious  effect,  as  the  labourer  is  cl 
to  cover  the  risk  and  interest  : it 
knowing  how  he  will  be  paid,  wi 
the  farmer : thus  the  expense  of  p 
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Holy.  Cross  . . Pop.  2,224. 

Union  of  Kilfilhmone. 
Pop.  3,120. 

Moyne  and  Kilclough. 

Pop. . 

Thurles  (including  Town). 
Pop.  10,459. 

Rev.  George  Peacocke. 

Rev.  Robert  Forsayeth. 

Rev.  Samuel  Ferguson. 

Rev.  Henry  Armstrong. 

1 cannot  find  out  tlio  number  of 
acres  taken  by  the  enumerators  under 
the  Population  Returns,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  vestry-book,  the  parish 
has  been  heretofore  assessed  as 
containing  4,080  acres. 

Plantation  acres  in  Kilfithmone 
are  857  a.  1 it.  9 p. ; in  Killoskchan 
1,384  a.  In.  39  p;  in  Barnane, 
l,24fi  a.  3 r.  21  p. : the  total 
number  is  3,488  a.  2 n.  29  p. 

4,863  Irish  acres. 

4,500  acres,  plantation  measure. 

No  public  common  but  the  fair- 
green  of  Holy  Cross ; no  land  that 
may  be  termed  woodland : about 
tivo-tliirds  of  the  parish  are  under 
tillage;  the  remainder  pasture,  with 
very  little  waste  of  cut-out  bog. 

Public  common  in  Killoskchan  25 
acres ; in  Barnane  100  acres ; wood 
in  Barnane  40  acres ; arable  land 
in  Killoskchan  1,268 acres;  in  Kil- 
fithmone 653  acres ; in  Barnane 
1,200  acres;  pasture  in  Kilfithmone 
184  acres;  in  Killoskehan  114 
acres ; waste  none ; bog  20  acres. 

No  public  common ; very  little 
woodland;  three-fourths  of  the 
parish  are  arable  land  ; one  quarter 
pasture : there  is  a great  deal  of 
bog,  of  no  value  except  for  turf, 
which  is  not  included  iu  the  above 
answer.  No.  23. 

Public  common  none ; woodland 
none ; no  common ; not  much  wood- 
land ; about  3,500  acres  of  arable 
land ; pasture  500  acres ; waste 
and  bog  500 : total  4,500. 

From  £1  1 0.'-.  to  £2  an  acre,  plan- 

£2  10s.  to  £3  is  the  average  rent 
of  arable  or  tillage  ground. 

£1  10s.  or  £1  5s. 

£2  per  acre  for  each. 

Very  much. 

Very  much. 

It  does. 

From  £10  to  £5  an  acre. 

The  highest  rent  is  £10,  lowest 
£0. 

£10  and  £6. 

£10  the  highest,  and  £6  the 
lowest. 

It  is  generally  a remunerating 
crop;  £10, 1 believe,  is  the  extreme 
of  rent  for  the  con  acre ; the  de- 
mand for  potato  land  is  such  that 
many  would  promise  any  rent. 

It  is  not  a remunerating  crop,  nor 
are  rents  given  for  ground  but  as 
for  actual  value ; yet  not  from  in- 
trinsic value,  but  the  current  high 
rate  of  ground. 

It  is : I believe  not. 

In  very  many  instances  not,  when 
potatoes  are  cheap  in  the  market,  or 
their  crop  bad ; when  labour  is  re- 
quired the  con  acre  is  generally 
dearer  to  the  tenant. 

No  instance  of  that  kind  has 
occurred  in  this  parish  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

A very  little  in  Barnane,  and  the 
dispossessed  got  farm3  elsewhere. 

To  no  extent,  but  the  laTge  farms 
have  been  divided  into  small  ones 
in  many  instances. 

To  a very  small  extent. 

I can’t  tell,  but  1 believe  not 
many. 

None. 

Very  few,  perhaps  not  20,  and 
fanners. 

Several  of  the  most  industrious 
class  have  left  this  parish. 

Having  been  but  recently  appointed 
to  the  parish,  can’t  tell. 

Upper  Canada. 

Generally  to  America. 

Can’t  tell. 

None. 

None. 

Most  of  the  landlords  are  ab- 
sentees; some  resident:  Doctor 
Wall,  the  most  extensive  landed 
proprietor,  resides  in  Dublin  Col- 
lege. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  all 

Chiefly  absentees ; some  reside  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland,  but  the  ma- 
jority out  of  the  country. 

The  two  principal  landowners  are 
absent ; one  resides  in  England,  the 
other  in  France:  the  other  land- 
owners  are  resident. 

The  farms  are  generally  large, 
“ml  for  the  most  part  held  from 
the  middle-man. 

Of  every  extent,  and  generally 
held  by  the  tenant  in  occupation. 

From  100  to  200  acres;  and  in 
some  cases  from  the  head  landlord, 
and  in  others  from  the  middle-man. 

From  5 to  50  acres ; very  few  of 
the  latter.  Generally  held  from 
middle-men. 

I can't  possibly  say  what  number 
” “bowers  have  been  employed 
on  the  public  roads  within  the  last 
year : 1 believe,  generally  speaking, 
ey  are  paid  cither  by  potato 
gardens  or  potatoes. 

Not  easily  to  be  ascertained,  as 
the  work  is  local,  and  payment  is 
made  in  kind,  as  by  rent,  &c. 

120  ; chiefly  paid  in  cash,  occa- 
sionally by  orders  on  shops. 

Very  few ; those  that  are  em- 
ployed are  paid  generally  in  money. 
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Carrick-on-Suir  (Town). 
Pop.  9,226. 

Clonmel  (Town)  . Pop.  15,134. 

Dououghtnoie  and  Killigan. 
Pop. . 

Innislonoughty  and  Monks- 
land  . . Pop.  5,295. 

Rev.  William  Sandys. 

David  Malcomson. 

Rev.  Robert  Carey. 

Rev.  R.  Mannsell. 

The  parish  of  Clonmel  contains 
about  500  acres  of  prime  laud,  ex- 
clusive of  the  mountains  or  com- 
mons of  the  corporation;  of  fully 
5,000  acres  more,  of  unproductive 
land,  of  which  I know  but  little, 
and  have  but  a poor  opinion:  all 
here  is  Irish  plantation  measure. 

Donougkmorc  contains  1,100 
plantation  acres,  Killigan  650 
acres : in  the  Population  Returns 
referred  to,  these  parishes  have  not 
been  kept  distinct  from  those  ad- 
joining. 

I got  no  return  from  the  enume- 
rators, nor  have  I any  data  to  go 
upon : by  my  returns  of  Tithe 
Composition  Innislonoughty  has 
8,993  English  acres,  and  iiionkslaml 
1,290. 

About  20  acres  of  public  common, 
which,  however,  is  totally  waste, 
not  producing  any  herbage,  and  is 
of  use  only  for  fairs : no  woodland 
nor  bog  in  this  parish. 

No  public  common ; in  the  parish 
of  Donoughmorc  there  are  about 
850  acres  arable,  250  pasture,  20 
bog;  in  the  parish  of  ICilligan  450 
acres  arable,  180  pasture,  xO  acres 
under  ornamental  plantation. 

I cannot  possibly  say  : I know  of 
no  common  or  waste  but  mountain. 

Average  rent  £3  per  Irish  acre. 

Most  of  this  parish  is  town  parks, 
which  let  from  £4  to  £8  the  Irish 
acre ; that  occupied  with  cabins  and 
gardens  higher. 

The  average  rent  in  Killigan  £4 
per  acre ; average  rent  in  llonough- 
more  £1  12s. 

I can  form  no  judgment. 

Yes. 

It  docs. 

It  does  prevail  very  much. 

It  does,  in  many  instances. 

From  £8  to  £14  per  Irish  acre. 

F rom  £10  to  £1 2 per  annum,  Irish, 
the  landlord  finding  manure  or  dung 
for  a crop  of  potatoes  ; but  when  the 
tenant  finds  the  dung  he  pays  but 
little,  or  frequently  no  rent,  for  the 

The  highest  rent  £8  8s.;  the 
lowest  £3. 

I cannot  say,  having  none  myself, 
nor  taking  none. 

Generally  a remunerating  crop : 
no  other  considerations  than  actual 

When  ground  is  well  prepared 
£10  or  £12  may  be  considered  as  a 
fair  rent : if  the  crop  is  good  the 
tenant  is  satisfied ; if  a bad  one, 
and  will  not  remunerate  him,  he 
throws  up  the  seed  and  labour,  and 
abandons  it. 

Excessive  rents  are  usually  exacted 
and  given,  not,  of  course,  in  con- 
sideration of  actual  value ; the  con- 
sideration is  partly  the  time  given, 
but  more  particularly  the  impossi- 
bility of  procuring  it  on  more  favou 
of  the  fearful  competition  that  unhap 

I cannot  say. 

rable  terms,  in  consequence 
ipily  prevails. 

It  has  not  prevailed  here. 

As  I confine  my  answers  so  much 
to  the  town  and  suburbs  of  Clonmel, 
there  is  little  or  nothing  done  re- 
specting farms  therein. 

In  my  parishes  immediately  the 
system  has  not  much  prevailed; 
when  it  has  the  tenant  dispossessed 
has  usually  got  a cabin,  with  a small 
portion  of  land,  at  his  former  rent. 

I cannot  say  that  that  has  becd 
the  practice  at  all. 

But  a few  young  men. 

The  emigrat  ion  from  this  town  and 
parish,  for  the  last  three  years,  has 
been  very  small. 

Not  any. 

1 know  of  none,  except  one  or  two 
who  went  to  America. 

To  Newfoundland. 

Any  that  emigrated  went,  I be- 
lieve, to  Canada. 

See  answer  to  Query  30. 

America. 

None. 

No  assistance  given  or  required. 

See  answer  to  Query  30. 

Chiefly  absentee,  but  resident  in 
Ireland. 

I only  answer  for  the  town  and 
suburbs  of  Clonmel,  or  within  one 
mile  thereof ; I do  not  know  any 
whom  I consider  absentees. 

In  Donoughmorc  the  landed  pro-  | 
prictors  are  not  in  a single  instance  ' 
resident ; they,  however  (with  one 
exception),  reside  in  Ireland  : in 
Killigan  the  landed  proprietors  are 
in  several  instances  resident. 

They  are  resident. 

In  eeneral  small.  Held  from  mid- 
dle-men. 

This  question  does  not  apply  to 
Clonmel. 

In  Donoughmorc  50  acres  planta- 
tion; in  Killigan  30.  They  are 
generally  so  held. 

Various. 

Cannot  say  how  many ; but,  as 
such  work  is  done  by  contract,  very 
few  labourers  are  employed. 

The  roads  about  this  town  afford 
little  employ,  but  the  building  of  a 
penitentiary  and  lunatic  asylum  for 
the  county  of  Tipperary  in  this 
town  has  employed  a considerable 
number  of  tradesmen  and  labourers 
within  the  last  12  or  18  months. 

From  25  to  40  obtain  occasional 
employment  on  the  public  roads ; 
their  earnings  are  in  too  many  in- 
stances received  by  the  landlord 
from  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  in 
discharge  of  an  exorbitant  rent. 

I cannot  say. 
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KiUaloan,  Kilcush,  Killebrant, 
and  Templeary. 

Pop.  about  5,000. 

Kilsheelan  and  Killaloan. 
Pop.  2,520. 

Newchapel  and  Abbey. 
Pop.  6,356. 

Newchapel  . . Pop.  2,035. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Archdall. 

J,  R.  Smith,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Stephen  Moore , Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Alexander  Hoops. 

Could  not  find  out. 

2,655  plantation  acres  in  county 
Tipperary,  and  about  2,500  ditto  in 
county  Waterford. 

Newchapel  contains  3,060  acres; 
Abbey  3,687. 

Plantation  acres  3,060,  following 
the  division  taken  by.  the  enume- 
rators ; 2,932  according  to  the 
applotment  made  under  tithe  com- 
position. 

Could  not  find  out. 

About  550  plantation  acres  of 
woodland,  and  about  1,000  acres  of 
coarse  mountain  land,  county  Wa- 
terford; in  the  county  Tipperary 
part  of  the  parishes  the  laud  is 
arable  and  pasture. 

No  public  common  nor  woodland ; 
no  waste  nor  bog  that  is  not  turned 

None  ; arable  and  pasture  impos- 
sible to  calculate;  waste  and  bog 

The  average  rent  is  £3  3s.  an  acre. 

£2  late  currency  per  plantation 
acre;  in  this  average  the  coarse 
mountain  land  is  not  included. 

The  rent  is  so  variable  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  average  it; 
my  own  rent  in  the  different  pa- 
rishes in  which  I have  property 
averages  about  5s.  an  acre. 

Impossible  to  calculate  with  accu- 
racy, but,  from  a rough  calculation, 
I would  be  inclined  to  say  from 
£1  15s.  to  £2  per  acre. 

It  does,  to  a large  extent. 

In  some  cases. 

It  does  largely,  I believe,  in  most 
parishes. 

From  £8  to  £12  per  acre. 

£6  lowest  rent;  £10  in  good 
ground,  and,  when  very  highly 
manured,  £12. 

From  £5  to  £10  per  acre. 

From  £5  to  £10. 

It  is  not:  there  are  excessive  rents 
given,  from  the  difficulty  of  pro- 

It  is  a remunerating  crop,  and 
polato  ground  is  anxiously  sought 
for ; a plantation  acre  cannot  be 
manured  for  less  than  £12  fit  for  a 
good  crop  of  potatoes. 

I consider  it  a very  remunerating 
crop  nine  times  out  of  ten : I do 
not  know  of  excessive  rents  being 
paid  for  other  considerations  than 
that  of  value. 

In  general  it  is  a remunerating 
crop : I know  of  no  such  case : if 
the  crop  should  not  be  a remu- 
nerating one,  it  is  generally  left  on 
tlie^hands  of  the  proprietor  of  the 

To  a very  small  extent,  I believe. 

There  have  been  no  tenants  dis- 
possessed for  the  purpose  of  en- 
larging farms. 

I am  sorry  to  say  it  is  on  the  con- 
trary side : the  large  are  made  into 

The  contrary  system  prevails ; for 
the  last  five  years,  the  period  of  my 
incumbency,  there  has  been  little 
or  no  change  in  the  division  of 

I cant  say. 

A few  young  people,  not  hold- 

I know  of  none. 

None. 

Canada  and  the  United  States. 

No  assistance  but  from  their  own 
friends. 

N.  B.  — Those  who  went 

from  other  parishes  seemed  to  have 
plenty  for  the  purpose. 

Absentee. 

One  absentee;  the  other  pro- 
prietors resident  in  Ireland. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  all 
resident  except  two,  who,  I believe, 
live  in  Dublin  ; they  have  no  place 
of  residence  in  the  parish. 

All  resident  except  two,  who 
reside  in  Dublin. 

From  20  to  30  acres.  They  are. 

20,  50,  and  100  acres.  Generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say. 
They  are  held  in  most  instances 
six  deep  from  the  head  landlord; 
my  rent,  as  I mentioned  before, 
only  averaging  about  5s.  per  acre. 

They  vary  considerably  as  to  ex- 
tent, and  in  general  are  held  from 
the  immediate  head  landlord. 

Don’t  know. 

I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  ; 
as  they  work  at  indefinite  periods, 
they  ore  paid  by  wages. 

I can’t  say. 
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Newtown  . . Pop.  1,642. 

Powerstown,  Lisronagh,  and 
Donoughmore  . . Pop.  2,564. 

Rathronan  . . Pop.  1,010. 

St.  Mary’s  (including  Clonmel 
Town)  . . Pop.  17,331. 

Thomas  E.  Lalor,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Maurice  Wall. 

Rev.  Walter  Giles. 

Rev.  James  Orr. 

The  parish  contains  something 
over  3,000  plantation  acres. 

Between  1,500  and  1,600  acres, 
plantation  measure. 

I have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining' 
information  necessary  to  enable  me 
to  answer  Queries  23,  24. 

I know  of  no  public  common  in  the 
parish;  there  are  about  150  acres 
of  hill,  or  upland,  planted ; there 
may  he  the  same  quantity  of  hill  of 
little  value ; there  is  no  hog  for 
turf  in  the  parish. 

There  are  some  bogs  and  marshy 
lands,  as  well  as  other  uncultivated 
soils  in  these  parishes,  susceptible 
of  improvement,  which  would  afford 
useful  employment  to  the  poor,  un- 
der judicious  directions  and  fair  re- 
munerating prices. 

No  public  common  ; no  woodland, 
waste,  or  bog : the  land,  with  few 
exceptions  of  pasture  farms,  is  ara- 
ble, but,  in  some  instances,  much 
injured  by  bad  management. 

From  about  £1  to'  £3  per  acre, 
plantation  measure,  according  to 
quality. 

The  average  rent  in  the  parish  of 
Powerstown,  or  Kilgrant,  is  about 
£2  10s.  per  plantation  acre,  and 
about  £2  2s.  in  the  other  above- 
named  parishes. 

£3. 

The  average  rent  of  land  in  general 
is,  in  the  valley  surrounding  the 
town,  at  least  £5,  perhaps  £6; 
on  the  hill  it  varies,  according  to 
the  situation,  from  £1  11s.  Gd.  to 
£3. 

The  con  acre  prevails  in  the 
parish,  and  the  labourer  or  others 
are  happy  to  get  it. 

It  does  to  a great  extent. 

No. 

If  by  the  con  acre  system  be  meant 
the  letting  of  land  to  labourers  for 
the  growing  of  potatoes,  it  does 

I believe  from  about  £10  or  per- 
haps, in  some  instances,  £12  to  £6 
per  plantation  acre,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  land  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  cultivated  and  manured. 

£10  and  £6  are  generally  the 
highest  and  lowest  rents  per  acre. 

plied;  the  highest  abc 
the  former  is,  I understs 

The  rent  varies  considerably,  of 
course,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  land  and  the  manure  to  be  ap- 
mt  £12  12s.,  the  lowest  about  £8: 
ind,  greatly  preferred  by  tenants. 

I consider  the  con  acre  generally  a j 

! remunerating  crop  j and  1 am  quite  sure  a I 
farmer  wlio  prepares  an  acre  of  land  pro. 
perly,  and  gives  it  the  regular  complement 
of  manure,  though  he  may  get  ±‘10  or  per- 
haps £12,  for  the  crop  of  potatoes,  will  not 

The  general  produce  of  con  acre  1 

ground,  though  it  may  sometimes  prove  abundant,  cannot  be  considered  a remune- 
rating crop,  in  conseqnenceof  the  excessive  high  ront  usually  charged  for  such  laud; 
and  the  poor  are  generally  aggrieved  in  consequence  of  the  disproportion  between  1 

the  rack-rent  charged  for  the  con  acres,  and  the  extreme  low  wages  paid  the  poor  for  their 
very  many  instances  only  8*  or  lOcf.  per  day  without,  and  6 ri.  with  diet.  This  system  n 
and  distressed  cottager  with  a large  family  unable  to  purchase  fuel  and  clothing. 

| The  con  acre  crop  is  in  general  re- 

oxecssive  rents  arc  not  given  from  ’other 
considerations  than  that  of  actual  value, 
labour ; the  price  or  labour  being  in 
ot  nufrcqucntly  leaves  the  afflicted 

his  acre  ot  land  that  year;  in  fact,  it  he  bought  the  manure  at  the  town  of  Carrick.it  would  cost  from  £10  to  £12,  besides  drawing  it  two,  or  in  some  instances  three  Irish 
miles  ; he  would  have  also  to  plough  the  land  twice,  and  pay  tithe  and  road-taxes ; but  the  land  would  be  properly  prepared  for  wheat  next  year,  and  the  crop  should  at 
least  pay  two  years’  rent,  besides  all  taxes  and  expenses  the  farmer  went  to  for  two  vears. 

I know  of  no  instance  of  small 
farms  being  thrown  iuto  large  ones 
in  this  parish  for  several  years, 
though  the  land  is  generally  set  in 
small  farms. 

The  system  of  throwing  small 
farms  into  large  ones  does  not  pre- 
vail in  these  parishes. 

The  landed  proprietors  have  not 
attempted  as  yet  any  thing  of  this 

This  system  has  not  taken  place 
to  any  extent,  nor  does  it  prevail  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  conse- 
quently there  are  few  dispossessed 
tenants  to  be  accounted  for. 

I have  not  heard  of  more  than  four 
or  five  persons  within  the  last  three 

The  number  is  not  many;  they 
were  small  farmers  and  labourers. 

A good  many  comfortable  farmers 
have  left  this  neighbourhood  during 
that  period  ; the  exact  number  / 

To  America  or  Newfoundland. 

To  the  United  States,  or  British 
1 Settlements  in  America. 

— 

They  have  gone  principally  to  Up- 
per Canada ; a few  to  the  United 
States ; and  some  latterly  to  Mexico. 

At  their  own  expense. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  emigrants 
receiving  any  assistance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emigration. 



They  have  received  no  assistance, 
at  least  in  a public  or  general  way. 

I believe  I am  the  only  landed 
proprietor  resident  in  the  parish; 
the  remainder  reside  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland. 

There  are  some  absentee  proprie- 
tors ; some  residing  in  Ireland,  and 
others  in  England. 

The  landed  proprietors  do  not  re- 
side : one  is  in  France,  one  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  rest  in  different  parts 
of  Ireland,  to  the  number  of  nine. 

The  principal  landed  proprietor, 
Mr.  Bagwell,  is  neither  strictly  ab- 
sentee nor  resident ; he  has  an 
establishment  here,  but  does  not  re- 
side in  it  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  year ; ho  is  for  the  most  part  in 
England. 

From  one  or  two  to  100  acres  : I 
think  the  land  of  this  parish,  gene- 
rally speaking,  is  set  in  farms  from 
six  plantation  acres  to  about  30. 

The  general  extent  of  farms  in  the 
parish  of  Powerstown,  or  Kilgrant, 
is  from  20  to  25  acres  ; in  the  other 
parishes  of  which  I have  the  spi- 
ritual charge,  from  8 to  100.  In 
some  instances  they  are  held  under 
the  head  landlord,  in  other  instances 
under  a middle-man  at  a grinding  ra 

From  10  to  50  acres;  but  there 
are  about  20  individuals  who  hold 
from  a half  to  three  acres.  Gene- 
rally held  from  the  head  landlord, 
with  the  exception  of  the  latter 

.ck-rent. 

The  farms  in  this  parish,  being  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  tho 
town,  are  all  small,  varying  in  extent 
from  the  size  of  a potato  garden  to 
20  acres,  but  few,  if  any,  exceed 
this.  Farms  are  generally  held  in 
occupation  from  the  head  landlord. 

I cannot  say  the  exact  number, 
hut  there  have  been  a good  many ; 
the  wages  allowed  by  the  grand 
jury,  are  lOrf.  for  a labourer,  and 
2s.  6rf.  for  man  and  horse. 

Those  usually  employed  on  the 
public  roads  in  these  parishes,  are 
generally  persons  holding  land  un- 
der the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  who 
pay  their  rack-rents  by  labour  on 
the  public  roads  at  lOrf.  per  day; 
but  the  precise  number  thus  em- 
ployed cannot  be  ascertained. 

Labourers  on  the  public  roads  are 
very  few,  and  are  paid  by  the  con- 
tractors the  usual  wages. 

As  to  the  number  of  labourers  em- 
ployed on  the  public  roads  I cannot 
speak  with  certainty  ; they  are  paid 
by  the  load,  that  is,  of  stones  that 
thpy  break,  and  can  cam  from  9A 
to  10c/.  per  day. 
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St.  Nicholas  and  Newtown 
(including  Carrick-On-Suir 
Town)  . • Pop.  9,097. 

Cahir  . . Pop.  8,594. 

Cahir  and  Mortlestown. 
Pop.  9,170. 

Derrvgrath  . . Pop.  1,286. 

Rev.  Garrett  Comity,  p.  p. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  T.  Cavendish. 

Bev.  Michael  Tobin,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Sackville  Gardiner  Bourke. 

The  parish  of  Newtown  contains 
about  3,000  acres,  200  of  which  are 
not  arable  ; the  parish  of  Carrick- 
on-Suir  contains  about  1,000  of 
.arable  acres. 

8,594  plantation  acres,  according 
to  the  Tithe  Commissioner’s  cer- 
tificate. 

About  9,786  acres,  plantation  mea- 

2,200. 

About  20  acres  of  public  common, 
called  the  Green  of  Garrick ; no 
waste ; no  bog  ; very  little  of  wood- 

No  public  common;  about  550 
acres  of  woodland;  arable,  5,900 
pasture,  1,089  ; waste,  bog,  and 
mountain,  1,055. 

There  is  no  public  common  now  ; 
the  mountains  are  strictly  preserved 
by  Earl  G'lengall ; the  tenantry  on 
the  estate  are  allowed  to  cut  turf 
under  certain  restrictions ; there  is 
scarcely  any  waste  or  bog  land. 

There  is  no  public  common  ; about 
20  acres  of  woodland;  there  are 
about  1,500  acres  of  arable  ; 670  of 
pasture,  and  10  of  bog  land. 

There  is  arable  land  in  this  parish 
to  the  above  amount ; and  the  pas- 
ture land  averages  from  £2  to  £3 
per  acre,  as  well  as  the  arable  land. 

Arable,  £2 ; pasture,  £2  10s. 

About  £2  per  acre. 

About  £1 15s.  per  acre. 

No. 

It  does. 

Not  by  the  name  con  acre,  but 
every  married  labourer  who  has  a 
house  of  his  own,  is  in  the  habit  of 
renting  a piece  of  ground  for  potatoes. 

It  does. 

Between  £S  and  £10  per  acre. 

£6  to  £10,  if  manured  potato 
ground  is  meant  by  this  query. 

neighbourhood  a custom  prevails 
the  poor  cottieis  make  great  effor 
an  ass,  and  go  to  the  mountain  fi 

Ground  well  manured  will  set  at 
£10  per  acre,  the  next  quality  at  £8, 
to  give  the  ground  for  the  manure,  wit] 
Is  to  scrape  together  as  much  manure 
jr  a little  turf  mould,  for  which,  if  dete 

From  £10  to  £6  forpotato  land, 
and  so  on  to  £4  per  acre : in  this 
bout  any  other  charge,  and  hence 
as  possible ; they  contrive  to  have 
cted,  they  are  often  mulcted. 

It  is : sometimes  for  convenience. 

It  is. 

In  general  I believe  it  is,  but  a 
good  deal  depends  on  circumstances, 
a good  season,  good  preparation, 
good  seed,  &c. 

To  a very  small  extent. 

I have  not  heard  of  an  instance. 

Happily  this  system  is  not  known 
in  this  parish. 

This  system  is  unknown  in  my 

There  were  about  60  emigrants 
left  this  parish  during  each  of  the 
last  three  years,  all  peaceable, 
honest,  and  industrious  persons. 

Not  many,  and  they  are  no  loss  to 
the  parish. 

About  six,  some  of  whom  held 
small  farms,  and  some  were  ser- 
vants, &c. 

some  have  gone  to  Manchester 

Canada,  and  the  United  States. 

The  principal  number  to  America. 

— 

ana  i.eeus  to  look  tor  employment  at  the  woollen  business,  to  which  they  were  bred  ; but  the 
principal  part  of  them  have  emigrated  to  the  Canadas,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

They  received  no  assistance,  but  . 
endeavoured  to  make  up  barely 
what  bore  their  expenses,  by  selling 
whatever  little  effects  they  had. 

They  have  received  no  assistance. 

Some  resident,  some  absentee, 
nearly  divided ; a few  in  England. 

Absentees. 

The  greater  number  are  absentee ; 
the  principal  proprietor,  Earl  Glen- 
gall,  lives  in  England;  others  live 
m different  parts  of  Ireland. 

They  are  mostly  residents,  and  U 
reside  in  Ireland. 

The  extent  is  various,  from  the 
smallest  number  up  to  100,  which 
is  nearly  the  maximum. 

The  farms  vary  from  2 acres  to 
100,  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
holdings  are  very  small.  There  are 
750  occupiers  of  land  in  the  parish; 
the  majority  hold  under  middle- 

The  general  extent  is  from  20  to 
40  acres.  They  are  mostly  held 
from  the  head  landlord ; there  are 
a good  many  exceptions. 

From  one  acre  to  about  100  acres. 

merits'  3°’  ^ sran(1  iuT  Prcsent- 

A good  mauy,  but  could  make  no 
correct  estimate  as  to  numbers ; by 
some  overseers  they  are  paid  weekly, 

[ but  very  few,  tliey'generally  have 
| to  wait  till  the  money  is  paid  by  the 
■ treasurer  of  the  county ; if  this  could 
[ relief  to  those  employed,  as  they  are 
i charged  exorbitant  prices  for  any  thil 

About  100  at  lOrf.  per  day,  with- 
out diet. 

be  avoided  it  would  be  a great 
obliged  to  go  in  debt,  and  are 
a g they  get  on  time. 
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Union  of  Derrygrath. 
Pop.  7,642. 

Templetenny  . . Pop.  5,786. 

Templetenny  . . Pop.  5,786.  • 

Tubrid  . . Pop.  4,590. 

William  Perry,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Michael  Bourke,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  William  Montgomery. 

W.  J.  Fennell , Esq.  j p. 

Derrygrath  2,079,  Abby  3,687, 
Newchapel  3,069  plantation  acres. 

From  9,000  to  10,000  plantation 

6,000  plantation  acres. 

As  the  enumerators  have  taken  a 
return,  the  most  accurate  informa- 
tion would  be  had  from  them. 

No  common  ; no  woodland,  ex- 
cept in  the  demesnes  of  gentlemen 
residing  in  these  parishes;  about 
two-thirds  of  the  land  arable,  one- 
third  pasture;  no  waste  land  nor 
bog. 

No  public  common ; woodland, 
including  mountain  plantations, 
about  200  acres ; 4,000  acres  arable 
and  pasture ; about  5,500  waste 
and  bog. 

No  public  common ; 1 50  acres  of 
wood;  about  3,500  arable  and  pas- 
ture; and  2,350  waste,  bog,  and 
mountain. 

The  quantity  of  public  common 
woodland,  and  bog  in  Tubrid  pa- 
rish is  very  inconsiderable. 

Tire  average  rent  of  arable  land 
about  £1  las.,  and  of  pasture  land 
£2. 

About  £1  5*.  per  acre. 

About  £1  plantation  acre. 

The  average  rent  of  land  I co„. 
ceive  to  be  about  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

The  con  acre  system  is  practised 
in  parts  of  the  parishes. 

Very  much.' 

Yes. 

3 be  con  acre  system  prevails  inn 
generally.  1 

From  £5  to  £8  per  annum. 

Highest  £10  and  £12,  lowest  £6. 

From  £6  to  £10  per  acre. 

The  highest  £10,  the  lowest  about 

Excessive  rents  are  often  given 
when  potato  ground  carrnot  be  pro- 
cured in  any  other  way. 

It  seldom  is  a remunerating  crop, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  potatoes  the 
poor  people  are  glad  to  get  it  at 

Not  in  general. 

In  many  instances  excessive  rents 
are  obtained,  from  the  difficulty  of 
those  who  have  no  ground  getting 
potato  ground. 

1 do  not  know  of  any  system  ex- 
isting of  throwing  small  farms  into 
large  ones  : the  farms  in  these 
parishes  are  generally  of  a large 

To  a very  great  extent,  and  the 
dispossessed  people  have  generally 
gone  to  live  on  the  mountains. 

This  system  has  been  hitherto 
very  much  the  case,  the  tenants 
ejected  having  got  farms  on  the 
mountains,  others  emigrated. 

'I  his  has  not  occurred  at  all  latterly 
to  my  knowledge. 

Some  emigrants  have  left  these 
parishes  within  the  last  three  years ; 
they  were  mostly  of  the  labouring 
class. 

About  40  or  50  a-year. 

I cannot  say,  but  believe  only  a 

Some  emigrants  have  left,  gene- 
rally of  the  comfortable  class  of 

All  I believe  to  America. 

To  America,  England,  &c.  &c. 

Chiefly  to  Canada  and  Australia. 

To  America. 

I know  of  no  assistance  they  have 
received,  unless  from  their  own 
relatives  or  friends. 

Not  any. 

None  that  I am  aware  of. 

They  have  emigrated  upon  their 

in  tlieir  land,  and  converting  their 
chattels  into  money. 

The  landed  proprietors  of  these 
parishes  are  chiefly  resident ; a few 
who  do  not  reside  on  their  laud  in 
these  parishes  reside  elsewhere  in 
Ireland. 

Resident. 

Absentee ; residing  in  England. 

Not  many  absentees;  some  few 
reside  in  Ireland. 

Farms  vary  from  200  acres  to  5 
acres,  but  arc  generally  of  a large 
size,  say  from  200  to  50  acres. 
They  are  generally  held  by  the 
tenant  from  the  head  landlord. 

About  20  acres,  and  generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

From  15  to  50  acres.  Held  by  oc- 
cupying tenants. 

The  extent  is  varied  to  a great 
degree,  from  4 to  40  acres. 

I cannot  say  what  number  have 
been  employed  on  the  roads:  the 
wages  paid  to  labourers  on  the 
roads  ere  lOd.  a-day. 

Not  one. 

The  number  very  trifling,  very 
little  public  money  being  expended  : 
the  mode  of  payment,  money,  po- 
tatoes, &c.,  as  it  may  suit  their  con- 
venience. 

As  to  the  number  employed  I 
could  not  form  an  estimate ; they 
are  generally  paid  in  money  by  tlie 
overseers  of  the  road. 
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Tubrid,  Whilechurch,  and  Bal- 
lybacon.  Pop.  8,778. 

Corbally  . . Pop.  2,948. 

Movne  and  Templetoohey. 
Pop. . 

Roscrea  (inelndinm  Town). 
Pop.  9,199. 

Rev.  Henry  Palmer. 

James  S.  Birch,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Patrick  Ryan , p.  p. 

John  Talbot. 

In  Turbrid  there  are  5,521  Irish 
acres;  in  Whitechurch  1,378;  in 
Ballybacon ,4,158:  total  11,057. 

About  6,250  acres,  plantation  mea- 

According  to  the  enumerators 
under  the  Population  Returns,  there 
are  11,410  plantation  acres  in  these 
two  parishes. 

I do  not  know  the  number  of  acres 
in  this  parish. 

None  in  commonage;  100  acres 

underwood ; about  8,000  acres 
arable  and  pasture,  much  the  greater 
portion  arable ; the  remainder 
mountain,  waste,  and  bog. 

No  common;  I think  about  250 
acres  of  woodland ; about  4,000 
acres  of  arable  and  pasture,  some  of 
which  is  indifferent  and  mountain- 
ous; no  waste  land,  but  about  2,000 
acres  of  bog. 

pied  by  roads  and  rivers ; of  bo 

No  public  common ; no  woodland, 
except  some  plantations  of  forest 
trees,  planted  for  ornament,  and 
which,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
occupy  about  20  acres;  of  arable 
land  about  5,000 ; of  pasture  2,363  ; 
of  waste  land  none,  except  that  occu- 
g about  4,000  acres. 

There  is  no  public  common  in  this 
parish ; not  much  woodland,  except 
young  plantations ; I do  not  know 
the  quantity  of  arable  or  pasture ; a 
considerable  quantity  of  bog  lies  near 
this  town  in  different  directions,  per- 
haps upwards  of  1,000  acres,  but  not 
immediately  confined  to  this  parish. 

£2  per  acre  is  the  average  rent. 

From  £1  10*.  to  £2. 

It  is  not.  usual  to  let  arable  or  pas- 
ture land  separately ; but  the  ave- 
rage rent  of  the  land  in  these  pa- 
rishes is  about  £1  10s.  British  an 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and 
pasture  land  may  be  £2  10s.  per 

It  does  not  to  any  great  extent. 

It  does. 

It  does. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails  here 
as  it  regards  potato  ground,  exclu- 
sively, no  com  land  being  disposed 
of  in  that  way. 

£8  to  £10  per  acre. 

From  £7  to  £10;  I think  the  lat- 
ter is  the  highest  rent  for  potato 
ground  in  the  parish  of  Corbally, 
but,  in  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Roscrca,  it  is  set  as  high  as  £12. 

From  £4  to  £10. 

£12  per  acre  appears  to  be  the 
highest,  and  I think  £8  per  acre 
may  be  the  lowest  paid  in  this  pa- 
rish for  con  acre  potato  ground. 

The  crop  inadequately  rcmune- 

I think  it  is,  generally  speaking, 
a remunerating  crop : I do  not  ex- 
actly understand  the  latter  part  of 
this  query,  but  am  not  aware  of  any 
inducement  the  tenant  could  have 
to  give  more  than  he  considered  the 

The  con  acre  crop  remunerating: 
sideration  of  its  actual  value. 

In  general  I think  it  is  a remune- 
rating crop,  yet  it  sometimes  is 
otherwise,  from  the  failure  of  the 
crop : I do  not  know  of  anything 
being  given  for  such  ground  but 
what  may  be  considered  the  value. 

It  has  not  made  much  progress; 
landlords  seem  anxious  to  let  to  im- 
mediate tenants ; lew  tenants  have 
been  dispossessed. 

I think  to  very  little  extent. 

This  system  does  not  prevail  here 
at  present,  nor  has  it  prevailed  here 
these  years  back. 

This  system  has  not  been  acted  on. 
in  this  parish  that  I know  of. 

A few  only,  and  those  of  the  lower 

I do  not  know  of  any  from  the 
parish,  but  any  that  have  left  the 
neighbourhood  have  been  rather  of 
the  better  class. 

About  23,  almost  all  labourers. 

I don’t  know  of  many  having  emi- 
grated from  this  parish  within  the 
tune  mentioned ; a few  labourers 
and  small  fanners  have  gone. 

North  America. 

America. 

To  Canada,  or  the  United  States. 

To  Canada  and.  the  United  States 
I understand. 

I rather  think  none. 

No. 

Not  any  that  I know  of. 

Mostly  resident ; the  few  absentees 
reside  in  Eng1  and ; there  are  some 
residing  in  other  counties  of  Ire- 
land. 

parish,  but  the  residents  have  ■ 
alluded  to  resides  partially  in  ai 
understood  to  say,  that  1 do  not  \ 

The  proprietors  of  a great  part  of 
the  parish  are  resident : there  is  a 
small  head  rent  paid  to  an  absentee 
landlord  from  another  part- of  said 
the  principal  interest.  The  landlord 
aother  part  of  Ireland ; I wish  to  be 
think  this  particular  parish  is  suffering 

The  landed  proprietors,  except  Mr. 
Sheil,  are  all  absent;  but,  with 
few  exceptions,  they  reside  gene- 
rally in  Ireland. 

from  absenteeism. 

Resident,  except  the  landlord  oil 
the  town  (Karl  Port arlington),  who  . 
has  a residence  in  the  Queen's. 
County. 

The  general  extent  is  from  1 0 to 
20  acres  of  land.  The  above  farms 
are  held  by  the  tenant  in  occupa- 
tion from  the  middle-man. 

I should  think  from  10  to  15  acres, 
and  generally  held  by  the  tenant  in 
occupation  from  the  head  landlord. 

From  10  to  40  acres,  except  about 
10  farms,  which  exceed  100  acres. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  land  held  by 
the  occupiers  from  the  head  land- 
lord... 

Different  sizes,  perhaps  the  average 
may  be  20  acres : and  are  generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord  I think. 

I cannot  reply  to  this ; there  have 
not  been  many : they  have  been 
laid  in  cash. 

About  20  men  have  been  employed 
for  two  months  at  1 Or/,  a day ; tney 
are  sometimes  paid  in  money,  and 
sometimes  get  orders  on  the  shop- 

I think  very  few  labourers  have 
been  employed  in  this  parish  within 
the  last  year;  they  are  usually  paid 
by  the  supervisors  and  contractors 
in  money. 
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Templetucky  and  Loughmore. 
Pop. . 

Clogher  . . Pop.  2,221. 

Clonoulty  . . Pop.  3,600. 

Clonoulty  and  Clogher. 
Pop.  5,821. 

Rev.  Edmund  Knox. 

Rev.  Robert  Armstrong. 

Rev.  Robert  Armstrong. 

Rev.  P.  Molony,  p.  p. 

4,092  acres. 

About  4,000  acres,  plantation  inea- 

The  parish  contains  about  6,000 
plantation  acres. 

About  10,000  plantation  acres. 

Woods  and  plantations,  60  acres 
or  thereabouts ; bogs  and  common- 
ages,  about  2,000  acres. 

No  public  common ; about  30  acres 
underwood ; about  2,000  acres  ara- 
ble and  pasture;  the  rest  mostly 
mountainous,  with  some  bog. 

No  public  common ; about  50  acres 
underwood;  about  5,000  acres  are 
arable  and  pasture ; none  absolutely 
waste  : perhaps  about  300  acres  of 
bog. 

months : all,  with  the  exceptio 

No  public  common  ; from  30  to 
40  acres  of  real  woodland  ; about  30 
acres  in  different  places  occupied  by 
plantations';  about  400  acres  of  bog- 
about  600  acres  of  waste  mountain 
land,  one-half  of  which  affords  some 
kind  of  pasture  for  the  six  summer 
ms  given,  is  arable  or  pasture. 

About  £1  10s.  per  acre  for  arable ; 
same  for  pastime. 

Arable  and  pasture  land  about  £2 

Average  rent  £2  per  acre,  planta- 
tion measure. 

The  rent  of  arable  and  pasture  laml 
is  nearly  the  same,  and  the  average 
about  £2  per  acre. 

It  does. 

The  con  acre  system  does  prevail. 

““  ' 

It  does. 

From  £10  to  £6  per  acre. 

From  £6  to  £9  an  acre. 

From  £6  to  £10  per  acre. 

I name  £10  as  highest,  but  almost 
always  required  for  land  of  good 
quality ; £6  as  lowest  for  the  most 
inferior  description  of  arable  land. 

It  is  in  general  a remunerating 

The  con  acre  in  this  parish  is  only 
for  potatoes,  and  in  general  it  is  a 
remunerating  crop. 

Taking  things  as  they  are,  it  is; 
taking  things  as  they  ought  to  be, 
it  is  very  far  from  being  so  : exces- 
sive rent  is  sometimes  promised 
from  actual  necessity. 

It  is  doing,  to  a certain  extent. 

There  is  rarely  an  instance  within 
the  last  three  years  of  small  farmers 
being  dispossessed. 

I don’t  know  of  any  small  farms 
being  thrown  into  large  ones,  and 
few  tenants  have  been  dispossessed ; 
indeed  it  would  be  a service  oC  danger 
to  dispossess  a tenant  here,  let  his 
conduct  be  what  it  may. 

I know  of  only  two  or  three  in- 
stances within  the  last  five  years. 
The  dispossessed  tenants  were  al- 
lowed to  provide  for  themselves  as 
well  as  they  could. 

None. 

I do  not  find  that  many  have  emi- 
grated for  the  last  three  years. 

I do  not  know  from  my  own  know- 
ledge of  any  emigrants  from  the  pa- 
rish ; my  decided  opinion  on  the 
whole  is,  that  if  the  people  were  em- 
ployed and  tolerably  remunerated 
for  their  labour,  we  should  have  a 

It  may  be  from  6 to  10  in  the 
year ; the  number  was  much  greater 
some  few  years  since:  they  were 
in  general  labourers,  remarkable  for 
industry, 
peaceful  country. 

— 

— 

Generally  to  America ; some  few 
to  England. 

None,exceptfrom  their  parents  or 
friends. 

Proprietors  generally  at  home,  with 
a few  exceptions,  and  those  in  Eng- 

Some  are  resident  in  Ireland,  but 
not  on  the  lands  : some  entirely  ab- 
sentee, not  living  in  Ireland. 

The  landed  proprietors,  in  general, 
are  absentees ; some  of  them,  how- 
ever, reside  in  Ireland,  and  more  in 
England. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
proprietors  are  all  absentees ; three 
or  four  of  the  largest  proprietors 
reside  in  Englander  the  Continent; 
five  or  six  reside  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland. 

From  1 to  50  acres.  Those  who 
have  over  20  acres  generally  hold 
under  the  head  landlord  : small 
farms  are  almost  all  held  from 
tenants  who  are  under  head  land- 

From  6 to  60  acres.  The  small 
farms  are  generally  held  from  farm- 
ers who  hold  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

dlc-men,  to  the  amount  oi 

There  are  from  six  to  eight  persons 
holding  from  1 to  300  acres  ; a very 
large  class  holding  from  30  to  80 
acres ; and  a still  larger  one  holding 
from  10  to  30.  They  are  generally 
held  under  the  head  landlord  there 

•about  1,200  or  1,500  acres. 

At  8 d.  per  day ; and  about  20  are 
employed. 

About  30  labourers  have  been  em- 
ployed at  3d.  per  day. 

Probably  40  labourers ; they  get 
3d.  each  day,  or  sometimes  they  may 
earn  more  if  they  break  stones  by 
task. 

Those  who  give  constant  employ- 
ment are  in  general  the  repairers  of 
the  public  roads ; they  employ  their 
own  labourers:  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment the  same  as  for  every  other 
species  of  employment. 
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Ardmoyle  . • Pop.  1,914. 


Ballysheehan  . . Pop.  2,869. 


Cloneen  and  Drangan. 
Pop.  3,900. 


Fethard  (including  Town). 
Pop.  4,050. 


Rev.  John  G.  Phillips. 


Matt.  Penefather,  Esq. : 


Rev.  Cornelius  O'Brien,  p.  p. 


Rev.  Robert  Ferris , p.  m. 


2,953a.  Ob.  9p.,  Irish  plantatioi 
measure. 


5,357a.  12p.,  plantation  measure, 
including  roads,  as  taken  by  the 
Commissioners  under  the  Tithe 
Composition  Act.  We  do  not  know 
the  return  made  by  the  enumerators 
under  the  Population  Returns,  or 
where  it  is  to  be  had. 


I don’t  know.  It  is  about  eight 
miles  long,  one  and  a half  broad  at 
one  end,  three  at  another,  all  hills 
and  vales,  which  makes  the  acres 
more  numerous,  than  in  the  same 
length  and  breadth  of  an  entire 
plain. 


bog;  a 
; about 


There  is  no  public  common ; about 
30  acres  of  woodland,  5,223  of  ara- 
ble land  and  pasture,  plantation 
mcasurc,and  about  104  of  turf  bog: 
there  is  no  waste  land,  except 
roads  and  ditches  be  accounted  such. 


There  is  a bog  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  only.  There  is  a wood 
containing  about  seven  acres  in  the 
parish  of  Drangan,  and  a little  skirt 
of  another  in  Cloneen;  I know  not 
what  it  contains. 


About  86  acres  commonage;  60 
wood,  the  property  of  William 
Barton,  Esq. ; and  the  rest  arable, 
and  of  a good  quality. 


The  average  rent  for  arable  land 
about  £1 10s.  per  Irish  acre,  and  for 
pasture  about  £1  12s.  per  Irish  acre. 


As  no  farm  in  this  parish  is  en- 
tirely pasture,  it  is  impossible,  to 
tell  the  average  rent  of  pasture 

land ; but  the  rent  of  tolerable  good  

arable  and  pasture  may  be  stated  at  £1  7s.  6tf.  per  acre,  plantation 
measure.  There  is  a great  portion  of  bad  land  let  out  from  12s.  tc 
£1  per  acre.  In  general  the  occupier  pays  a very  high  rent. 


e system  does  prevail  It  does. 


The  highest  rent  charged  here 
within  the  last  three  years  was  £1 1 
10s.  an  acre  : the  general  rent  is 
from  £6  to  £10 ; I know  of  no  land 
let  under  £6. 


From  £6  to  £10  per  a< 


It  is  with  the  con  acre  crop  as  with  all 
others  ; it  sometimes  remunerates : 
for  the  last  two  years  the  letter  of 
the  ground  had  no  profit;  potatoes 
must  be  2 Ip/,  per  stone  of  141bs. 
before  any  profit  can  be  made  of  it. 


The  rent  is  considered  generally  too 
high  ; some  are  induced  on  account 
of  getting  employment  from 
owner ; the  crops  are  sometime 
to  the  owner  of  the  land,  as  being 
considered  not  a remuneration  to  the 


I think  it  must  be  considered  a re- 
munerating crop  when  the  people 
continue  to  pursue  it ; sometimes  I 
believe  high  rents  are  given  when 
time  is  given  for  the  payment. 


The  system  of  throwing  small 
farms  into  large  ones  has  not  oc- 
curred; I should  reverse  it,  and 
think  it  has  been  the  means  of  the 
increase  of  population. 


This  system  does  not  prevail,  but 
in  case  of  such  the  dispossessed 
tenant  takes  a place  elsewhere. 


Only  two  farms;  the  tenants  of 
one  sought  some  little  places  from 
whence  the  occupiers  emigrated ; the 
others  remain  in  the  houses  alone, 
awaiting  the  day  of  their  expulsion. 


In  no  instance  has  this  been  done. 


Cannot  ascertain  the  number  of 
persons  that  have  emigrated  from 
this  parish;  they  are  generally  of 
the  middle  class  of  farmers. 


1 have  not  an  account  of  the  l 

ber : a few  small  farmers,  the  others 
labourers  and  tradesmen. 


About  80  individuals  in  all,  o 
about  21  annually,  and  mostly  o 
the  respectable  class. 


To  the  Canadas. 


Received  no  assistance 
all  went  on  their  own 
those  of  their  friends. 


The  landed  proprietors  a 
dent,  except  one  who  res 
England. 


There  are  eight  proprietors:  t 
are  living  out  of  the  kingdom,  o 
only  residing  in  the  parish  ; the : 
maining  five  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland,  as  Dublin,  Cork,  &c. 


n this  parish  vary  much  in 
i 10  acres,  and  some  from 


Generally  absentees;  there  is  only 
one  landed  proprietor  of  a small 
estate,  worth  about  £400  a-year. 


From  12  to  20,  from  20  to  50  acres  : 
a few  hold  about  400  acres,  more  or 
less.  Some  holdfrom  the  headland- 
lords,  but  the  most  of  them  from 
middle-men. 


As  to  number  I cannot  state,  but 
ain  aware  that  they  are  paid  in 
Money. 


I know  of  no  labourers  employed 
through  the  year  on  the  public  roads 
in  this  parish.  They  are  only  em- 
ployed at  intervals,  and  paid  in 
general  as  if  working  with  the 
farmer.  Breaking  stones  is  done  by 
task-work  at  a certain  price  per  ton, 

which  price  varies  according  to  the  

quality  and  size  of  the  stone,  and  also  to  the 


They  were  paid  by  men  having 
grand-jury  jobs,  and  further  I don’t 


From  500  to  600,  in  consequence 
if  a new  line  of  road  which  has 
been  proceeded  with  during  this  last 
summer.  They  are  paid  generally 
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Gale  . . Pop.  1,533. 

Gale  and  Ballvsheehan. 
Pop.  4,402. 

KnockgrafFon  and  Dogs  town. 
Pop. . 

[ KnockgrafFon  . Pop.  4,100. 

Samuel  G.  Phillips,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Curate  of  the  Parish  of  Cashel. 

Rev.  N.  Herbert. 

Oliver  Mills,  Esq. 

1,540  Irish  plantation  acres  in  the 
parish,  as  applotted  under  the  Tithe 
Composition  Act ; informant  does 
not  know  the  divisions  as  taken  by 
the  enumerators. 

In  Ballysheclian  there  arc  5,357 
plantation  acres ; in  Gale  1,759. 

5,818  plantation  acres. 

Not  having  access  to  the  division 
taken  by  the  enumerators,  I give 
the  number  of  acres  plantation 
measure  5,818,  according  to  the 
late  Church-cess  applotment. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland  ; 
no  bog ; all  arable  and  pasture  land, 
with  the  exception  of  about  30  acres 
of  rock  on  Killough  Hill,  part  of  the 
Townsland  of  Gale. 

No  public  common ; very  little 
woodland  in  either  parish ; cannot 
say  how  much  of  different  descrip- 
tions of  land ; the  arable  and  pas- 
ture are  considerable.  A small  por- 
tion of  waste  land  in  Gale,  and  an 
extensive  bog,  or  turbary,  in  Bally- 
sheehan. 

No  common;  no  woodland;  all 
arable  and  pasture  land,  no  waste 

No  public  common ; no  woodland; 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the 
average  rent  of  this  parish  is  not 
£1  5s.  per  acre  arable  and  pasture ; 
the  parish  is  for  the  most  part  in 
tillage. 

About  £1  5s.  per  acre. 

£1  10*. 

There  being  many  derivative  inte- 

late  the  average  acreable  rent  to  the 
occupying  tenants,  about  £1  15s. 
per  acre,  at  least  5s.  too  high. 

Yes. 

It  does. 

It  does. 

Not  generally ; it  acts  in  some  in- 
stances. 

From  £S  to  £4. 

From  £6  to  £10  10s. 

From  £6  to  £10. 

From  £6  to  £10  per  acre  for  po- 
tato ground ; from  £6  to  £10  per 
acre  lor  meadow. 

The  con  crop  is  on  the  average  a 
remunerating  one. 

It  is  usually  a remunerating  crop : 
excessive  rents  are  sometimes  given. 

Sometimes  it  is  and  sometimes  is 
not  remunerating:  excessive  rents 
seldom  given. 

Rarely,  if  over,  is  a remunerating 
crop ; the  peison,  mostly  takes  it 
from  necessity,  and  under  that  cir- 
cumstance pays  more  than  the  va- 
lue,, generally  in  labour. 

Tire  system  has  not  at  all  taken 
place ; if  it  did,  and  the  occupiers 
got  employment,  they  would  in 
many  cases  be  much  better  off  than 
they  arc,  endeavouring  to  till  land 
without  capital,  which  from  want  of 
means  is  getting  into  a worse  state  C’ 

This  has  not  been  done  to  any  ex- 
tent in  my  parishes ; where  it  has 
occurred  I learned  that  the  dispos- 
sessed were  permitted  to  hold  some 
very  small  lot  on  the  lands,  much  to 
their  vexation  and  disappointment, 
rery  year. 

Very  few. 

The  system  has  not  occurred  in 
t his  parish,  though  the  ground  is 
generally  overset,  and  the  tenants 
consequently  in  arrear:  the  land- 
lords seldom,  if  ever,  dispossess, yet 
few  of  the  middling  tenants  can  be 
said  to  be  comfortable. 

Few  emigrants  have  left  this  pa- 
rish; those  who  have  are  young, 
healthy,  and  industrious  people, 
anxious  to  advance  themselves. 

I cannot  say  that  many  have  emi- 
grated from  my  parishes.' 

Only  four  or  five  bad  characters 

Not  many  persons  have  emigrated 
within  the  last  three  years  till  this 
winter,  when  some  of  the  occupiers 
of  farms  of  20  or  30  acres  went  to 
Mexico  and  Canada  ; a few  othets 
are  preparing  to  follow. 

To  America. 

Some  few  to  America  and  New- 
foundland. 

To  America. 

They  have  not  required  any ; in  ge- 
neral there  is  an  unwillingness  to 
emigrate  on  the  part  of  those  per- 
sons who  have  possession  of  land ; 
they  are  unwilling  to  give  it  up  on 
any  terms,  no  matter  what  mduceme 

I know  of  none. 

Those  who  happened  to  be  te- 
nants to  that  very  excellent  and  ex- 
tensive landlord,  Baron  Penefathcr, 
received  liberal  assistance,  in  cash, 
for  that  purpose. 

Have  gone  out  solely  on  their  own 

nt  is  offeied  them. 

Partly  resident ; those  who  have 
the  fee  non-resident,  but  reside,  I 
believe,  in  Ireland. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  gene- 
nerally  absentees,  but  they  all  re- 
side in  Ireland. 

Three  or  four  proprietors  are  ab- 
sentee, but  (with  the  exception  of  ■ 
one  Nobleman)  aro  resident  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland. 

There  are  only  three  landed  pro- 
prietors living  in  the  parish:  the 
best,  and  principal  one,  Baron  Pc- 
nefather,  lives  in  an  adjoining  pa- 
rish : the  others  principally  resido 
in  Ireland. 

They  are  held  in  various  extent, 
but  generally  small,  and  not  under 
the  head  landlord. 

Generally  the  farms  are  small  in  my 
parishes,  from  5 to  20  acres ; some, 
however,  are  large,  and  for  the  most 
part  held  from  the  head  landlord. 

1 From  10  to  20  acres;  generally 
held  under  head  landlord. 

The  number  of  acres  held  by  each 
family  may  average  about  10  or  12: 
about  half  the  instances  from  tlio 
head  landlord ; the  rest  sometimes 
from  a second  or  third,  or  fourth 
subordinate  title. 

Informant  cannot  say : persons 
who  obtain  presentments  on  roads 
generally  make  them  themselves, 
with  their  own  labourers,  at  their 
convenience. 

Cannot  answer ; the  contractor  is 
generally  a farmer,  who  employs 
labourers  on  the  best  terms  he  can : 
such  labourers  arc  usually  dieted,  | 
and  hired  with  their  employers  by 
the  quarter,  or  the  year. 

From  30  to  40 ; paid  in  cash. 

verifie 

On  having  reference  to  the  super- 
visors who  have  the  repairing  of 
the  roads  I find  about  1,000  men 
have  been  employed  at  an  average 
of  8d.  per  day,  which  is  paid  to  them 
in  cash  by  their  employers,  who  re- 
ceive their  money  from  the  county 
treasurer  after  their  accounts  are 

id  and  passed  before  the  grand  jury. 
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Moycarkey  . . Pop. . 

Rathcoole  . . Pop.  1,501. 

St.  Patrick’s  Rock,  including  Cily 
of  Cashel. 

Pop.  12,582. 

Ballingarry  and  Uskane. 
Pop.  3,226. 

Rev.  George  Peacoclce. 

Matthew  Sanlcey,  Esq. 

Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Esq. 

Resident  Magistrate  of  Police. 

Rev.  James  Saunderson. 

2 194  a.  3.  r.  26  p.  plantation  acres 
taken  by  Titlic  Commissioners,  to- 
gether with  about  400  a.  of  bog  and 

The  number  of  acres  paying 
county  cess  are  3,026,  but  the 
parish  contains  in  or  about  400 
acres  more,  and  all  plantation  acres. 

I am  informed  5,849  a.  2 r.  22 1>. 
plantation  measure. 

7,300  acres  in  both  parishes. 

public  common,  none ; woodland, 
none;  arable,' about  1,740  acres; 
pasture,  450;  waste,  100;  bog,  300. 

No  public  common ; perhaps  about 
150  acres  of  woodland;  to  the  best 
of  my  calculation  the  parish  con- 
tains about  one-tliird  more  of  arable 
than  pasture  land,  and  does  not 
contain  any  waste  or  bog. 

I am  informed  there  are  61  a.  3r. 
29 1>.  plantation  measure  waste 
land ; the  lands  called  the  Comi 
of  Cashel  are  very  extensive,  but 
are  now  enclosed,  and  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  corporation  ; there  is  no 
and  little  or  no  bog : the  parish  is  al 
ture  land. 

Can’t  answer  this,  having  been 
only  very  lately  appointed  to  the 

public  common,  no  woodland, 
most  entirely  arable  and  pas- 

Average  rent  of  arable  and  pasture 
land,  £1  5s. 

I think  the  rental  of  the  whole 
parish  does  not  average  £1  10s.  the 
j plantation  acre. 

Arable  land  about  £1  10s.  per 
acre ; pasture  land  about  £2. 

From  £1  5s.  to  £2  10s.  per  acre. 

Veiy  much. 

It  does  prevail  to  some  extent. 

I am  not  prepared  to  answer  the 
question,  as  I do  not  well  under- 
stand what  the  con  acre  system  is. 

Sometimes. 

£12  the  highest,  and  £4  the 
lowest. 

The  rent  generally  paid  is  from 
£4  to  £8.,  the  latter  sum  not  gene- 
rally, unless  for  very  prime  laud. 

I refer  to  my  last  answer ; but  I | 
may  here  add  that  where  the  person,  for  wa 
a free  crop  for  potatoes,  as  described  in  Qu 
rate  of  from  £8  to  .£10  per  acre  for  potato 
pares  the  ground  and  dungs  it,  and  the  tena 
thing  to  have  20  tenants  paying  rent  out 

From  £4  to  £8  for  potato  ground. 

.nt  Ol'  dung  or  other  causes,  cannot  procure 
cries  1,  2,  3,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  at  the 
ground ; but  iu  this  case  the  landlord  pre- 
ut  tills  and  digs  the  crop.  It  is  a common 
of  one  field  for  their  small  lots  of  potato 

Generally;  there  are, when  labour 
is  taken  in  lieu  of  money. 

It  has  been  a remunerating  crop  in 
general,  and  productive  of  great  , 
emolument  to  the  poor,  as  they  , 
chiefly  cultivate  the  con  acre  in  this  j 
parish,  for  the  purpose  of  making  i 
sale  of  the  potatoes. 

a map  made  out,  and  each  individual  thus  i 
pays  according  to  the  map.  This  arrange* 
meat  appears  to  give  satisfaction  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  which  is  a tillage 
district ; but  I have  known  in  grass  dts- 
difiiculty  has  prevailed  among  the  people  to  ; 
irl‘2  12s.  per  acre  has  been  freely  offered  am 
1 was  employed  as  a magistrate  to  suppress  t 

Very  seldom;  it  is  generally  the 

case  that  as  they  get  work  to  pay  for  potato 
ground,  more  is  sometimes  given  than  the 

to  break  up  their  lands,  that  the  greatest 
ret  land  enough  to  cultivate  their  food  in ; 
i refused,  and  the  people  then  proceeded 
hese  proceedings. 

In  this  parish  this  query  is  | 

It  is  a system  that  has  not  pre- 
vailed in  this  parish,  hut  in  general 
the  farms  are  large, 
of  these  unprofitable  tenantry,  and, ; 
people  flock  into  the  towns  for  she! 
is  this  which  causes  the  overflowin; 
there  is  constantly  an  increasing  sc 

Since  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
40s.  freeholders  the  landlords  have 
1 been  slowly  but  steadily  getting  rid 
as  elsewhere  observed,  these  wretched 
Iter,  and  in  hopes  of  employment ; it 
r pauper  population  of  the  towns,  and 
tpply. 

I am  not  sure  of  any  such  case. 

Not  many;  farmers’  sons  of  small 
means,  and  servant  boys. 

I cannot  state  the  exact  number,  but 

I cannot  say ; but  I regret  to  say 
that  those  who  did  emigrate  were 
persons  possessed  of  some  little  capi 
the  idle  or  profligate  who  emigrate 
add  to  the  national  stock  of  difficult] 

Can’t  say. 

tal  and  some  industry : it  is  not 
i ; unfortunately  these  remain  to 
les  and  drawbacks. 

America. 

To  the  British  Settlements  in 
North  America. 

■Principally  to  Canada;  a few  to  1 To  America,  if  any. 
the  United  States,  and,  about  a month  ago,  several  emigrated  10 
South  America. 

None  but  from  their  own  imme- 
diate family. 

I believe  that  no  assistance  lias 
been  given. 

They  emigrated  on  their  own 

None,  that  I can  hear  of. 

AH  absentee ; Lord  Hawarden 
resides  in  this  county,  as  also  Mr. 
Scully;  Lord  Hawarden  500  acres; 
Mr.  Scully  about  150. 

The  proprietors  are  nearly  all  resi- 
dent ; and  those  holding  property 
in  the  parish,  not  resident,  all 
reside  in  Ireland. 

Some  of  the  landed  proprietors 
are  absent ; some  in,  and  some  out 
of  Ireland. 

Principally  resident ; one  of  the 
great  proprietors.  Lord  Charleville, 
lives  at  Tullamore,  in  Ireland. 

From  4 to  20  acres,  a few  over  and 
under.  Generally  from  the  head 
landlord. 

The  general  extent  of  farms  are 
from  40  to  60  acres;  some  from  100 
to  200  and  upwards,  and  not  a great 
many  from  10  to  20.  Mostly  held 
from  head  landlords. 

The  farms  are  from  2 to  40 
acres  in  extent,  and  are  rarely  held 
immediately  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

From  5 to  50 ; some  gentlemen 
from  300  or  400  acres. 

There  lias  not  been  six  men  em- 
ployed in  this  parish  on  the  public 
wads  for  the  last  year;  paid  in 
money. 

A considerable  number  has  been 
employed,  the  payment  mostly  in 
cash ; but,  in  some  cases,  I believe 
by  their  own  choice,  they  have 
taken  ground  for  potatoes  in  part 
payment. 

I cannot  say  what  number  of  la- 
bourers are  employed  on  the  roads ; 
the  roads  are  principally  repaired 
by  presentment,  at  so  much  a perch, 
and  the  deputy-supervisor  does  it 
on  the  cheapest  terms  lie  can : as  tl 
until  .the  work  is  finished,  the  labor 
wait  for  months  for  their  wages. 

Can't  say. 

ue  presentment  is  not  payable 
irers  are  generally  obliged  to 

2 I I I 
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Clogliprior  . . Pop.  1,452. 

Iiilbarron,  Terry g-lass,  and 
Finoe  . . Pop.  6,543. 

Loughkeen  . . Pop.  2,691. 

Lorah  and  Durrow. 
Pop.  7,382. 

George  Atkinson,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Ambrose  Bowles,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Francis  Synge. 

J.  W.  Walsh,. Esq.  j.r. 

Upwards  of  2,000  acres,  planta- 
tion measure. 

Iiilbarron  parish  contains  4,6/6 

acres,  under'  the  Composition  Act, 
1800,  from  the  vestry  book;  Tor- 
ryglass  3,510  acres,  under  Compo- 
sition ; 3,140,  according  to  the 

The  number  of  acres  found  by 
Tithe  Commissioners  is  5,040, 
Irish. 

Number  of  acres  in  the  parish  of 
Borrow  5,643  ; number  of  acres  in 
the  parish  of  Lorah  6,220:  this 
being  the  return  of  the  Down  Sur- 
vey, on  the  new  survey  it  will  he 
found  to  exceed  by  some  hundreds 
of  acres. 

There  are  about  300  acres  of  public 
common  in  this  parish ; it  is  now 
occupied  by  people  having  settled 
on  it : this  parish  is  chiefly  arable ; 
hog  is  scarce  and  dear. 

Parish  of  Iiilbarron  contains  150 
acres  of  commons,  called  Commons 
of  Kearney,  much  more  extensive 
fifty  years  ago,  but  now  appropriate 
use ; Iiilbarron  has  4 acres  of  wood! 
of  woodland ; Finoe  none : Iiilbarro 
acres  of  bog  ; Terryglass  has  2,000  t 
glass  and  Iiilbarron  is  tillage  land ; 

No  common ; some  woodland, 
not  much ; generally  arable  and 
pasture ; considerable  bogs, 
d by  landholders  to  their  own 
and;  Terryglass  has  106  acres 
u has  no  bog;  Finoe  has  800 
teres  bog ; the  most  of  Terry- 
Fiuoe  is  mostly  pasture. 

An  immense  quantity  of  bog  and 
waste  land,  some  of  which  might 
be  reclaimed  ; no  public  common, 
and  very  little  woodland. 

Average  rent  from  £1  to  £1  5s. 

They  pay  the  same  rent,  varying 
from  £1  10s.  to  £2,  in  the  three 
above-named  parishes. 

Rent  varies  from  15s.  to  £1  10s. 

Arable  land  £1  5s.  per  acre ; pas- 
ture land  £2  per  acre. 

It  does. 

It  does. 

It  does. 

No  such  system  carried  on  here. 

The  con  acre  is  generally  set 
from  £4  to  £3. 

From  £10  to  £6. 

From  £6  per  acre  to  £10. 

I think  the  con  acre  crop  is  a re- 
munerating crop,  and  that  it  is  a 
considerable  advantage  to  the  la- 
bouring classes. 

No,  and  particularly  these  four 
years  back : as  to  the  second  part  of 
the  query  I can  safely  say  that  there 
are,  on  account  of  poor  men  giving 
work  to  farmers,  and  getting  a com- 
pensation for  their  wages. 

Con  acre,  on  the  average,  is  cer- 
tainly a remunerating  crop  : never,  I 
that  I have  kuowu : an  improper 
impression  has  been  made  in  re- 
presenting this  system ; in  fact  it  is  ] 
a great  advantage  to  the  cottier,  ant 
profit  after  deducting  rent,  labour,  an 

1 the  farmer  has  no  exorbitant 
,d  manure,  &c. 

The  system  of  throwing  small 
farms  into  large  ones  does  not  pre- 
vail in  this  parish;  the  tenant  is 
seldom  dispossessed,  unless  for  bad 
Conduct. 

There  were  70  families  ejected  in 
these  parishes. 

I know  of  but  one  farm  where 
many  have  been  dispossessed ; they 
have  taken  shelter  in  the  villages  : 
very  many  labourers  are  employed 
by  that  landlord,  who  purchased  the 
property  just  before  dispossessing 
the  people. 

No  such.system  carried  on  in  these 
parishes,  but,  to  the  contrary,  sub- 
dividing to  an  alarming  extent  the 
farms,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creased population  and  non-resident 
landlords. 

There  were  many  families  emi- 
grated to  Canada,  from  this  and  the 
adjoining  parishes,  within  the  last 
three  years ; they  were  of  the  most 
decent  class  of  farmers,  and  pos- 
sessed far  the  most  money. 

13  or  14  families,  half  of  them 
Protestants,  the  most  of  them  were 
small  farmers. 

Hardly  any  have  emigrated;  can- 
not tell  the  exact  number. 

None. 

— 

To  Upper  or  Lower  Canada. 

To  America. 

They  received  no  assistance  ; they 
were  people  that  did  not  require  it. 

No  assistance ; they  sold  their  in- 
terest and  effects  to  enable  them  to 
emigrate. 

No. 

Landed  proprietors  chiefly  resi- 
dent ; those  not  so  reside  in  some 
other  part  of  Ireland. 

They  reside  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land. 

No  absentee  landlords,  though  few 
resident ; gentlemen  landlords  live 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

In  general  the  landed  proprietors 
of  these  parishes  are  absentees; 
some  of  them  reside  in  or  conve- 
nient to  Dublin,  and  others  in 
England. 

The  farms  in  this  parish  vary 
from  5 to  30  acres. 

From  1 acre  to  1 50  acres.  In  some 
cases  they  hold  from  the  head  land- 
lord, and.  in  many  cases  from  the 
middle-man. 

Several  gentlemen  hold  large 
farms,  say  500  acres ; and  under- 
farmers hold,  some  6,  some  10, 
some  60,  and  so  on.  Generally  from 
the  head  landlord. 

From  5 to  100  acres,  and  are  ge- 
nerally taken  from  middle  land- 
lords. 

I cannot  tell  the  number  of  la- 
bourers that  have  been  employed 
on  the  public  roads,  but  in  my 
opinion  it  would  be  a vast  improve- 
ment that  they  should,  be  paid 
weekly,  in  ready  money. 

Kilbarron,  Charles  Camby,  j.  p., 
employs,  on  an  average,  15  men  a- 
day  half  a month,  one  season  of  the  y 
at  8 d.  per  day,  paid  in  money  and  tlca 
i tow  land ; they  are  his  own  tenants ; 
employs,  on  an  average,  10  men  tw. 
day,  paid  by  rent ; 1 could  not  get  c 
Finoe ; stones  for  roads  are  broken  at 
ing  8 stone. 

Cannot  tell, 

■ear,  and  a month  another  season, 
r value,  that  is,  in  potato  or  mea- 

Terryglass, Brereton,  .r.  p., 

o months  and  a half,  at  Sd.  per 
[ return  of  the  men  employed  in 
one  halfpenny  per  box,  contain- 

Cannot  give  a return  of  the  la- 
bourers employed  on  the  public 
roads  in  these  parishes ; what  were 
employed  received  8d.  per  day;  m 
cash. 
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Modereny  . . Pop.  4,506. 

Mountsea  . . Pop.  2,209. 

Mountsea  . . Pop.  2,209. 

Ballinaclough,  Kilkeary,  and 
Dromineer  . . Pop. . 

Rev.  William  Homan. 

R.  W.  Gason,  Esq.  j.  p.  1 

Rev.  Jackson  Wray. 

The  Very  Rev.  John  Head, 
Dean  of  Killaloe. 

~~  6,162a.  3k.  Sp.,  as  appears  l>y  the  | 
Tithe  Composition  Book,  when  the 
parish  was  compounded  for  in  1824. 

There  are  3,200  acres  in  the  parish, 
according  to  the  Tithe  Composition  ; 
Return;  I do  not  know  what  the  , 
enumerators  under  the  Population  | 
Returns  made  it : the  plantation  1 
acre  is  the  rate  of  measurement.  1 

About  3,200  acres. 

About  5,033  acres,  plantation 
measure,  in  the  three  above-men- 
tioned parishes. 

No  public  common ; about  120 
acres  of  woodland  ; about  6,100 
acres  of  arable  and  pasture ; about 
3,000  acres  of  waste  and  bog. 

This  parish  is  almost  entirely 
arable  ; there  is  not  any  public 
common,  waste,  or  bog  in  it,  but 
some  small  portion  of  moist  or 
bottom  land. 

No  public  common;  no  wood- 
land, waste  or  bog  ; the  whole  con- 
sisting of  arable  and  pasture  land  ; 
the  quantity  answered  by  Query  23. 

There  is  no  public  common ; about 
60  acres  of  woodland  ; no  waste  or 
bog ; alL  arable  and  pasture  land. 

£1  per  acre. 

The  average  rent  is  from  £1  10s. 
to  £2  per  acre,  plantation  measure. 

About  £1  10s. 

About  £1  5s.  for  both  arable  and 
pasture. 

The  con  acre  system  does  prevail ; 

I would  consider  that  it  was  an  adv 
it,  as  otherwise  he  would  be  badlj 
average  crop,  it  is  beneficial. 

It  does. 

antage  to  the  poor  man  having 
1 off  for  potatoes ; and,  if  an 

It  does  in  each  of  the  above-men- 
tioned parishes. 

The  con  acre  rent  being  always  in 

Sually  V arici*  fiwn “Je'to Tlo" '^“"cre! 
whether  the  manure  for  which  it  is  paid  be 
the  accumulation  from  10  to  20  years’  pas- 
turage, or  manure  from  the  stable  or  cow- 
- house,  or  from  being  allowed  to  burn  the 
surface  of  pasture  land  of  inferior  quality  ; 
the  rent,  as  it  is  called,  may  fairly  be  con- 
ploughing, rath,"' than  aren't  Ibriandinfhe 
common  acceptation : the  person  letting  the 

he  is  generally  allowed  to  leave  it  in  lieu  of 

From  £6  to  £8  per  acre. 

From  £6  to  £S. 

From  £6  to  £8. 

The  crop  is  in  general  a remune- 
rating one;  the  actual  value  must 
depend,  in  a great  degree,  on  the 
season,  but  the  farmers  are  in  the 
habit  of  abating  the  rent  when  the 
crop  is  bad. 

ro[i  worth  more  than  tbc  rent. 

The  crop  depends  greatly  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  manured; 
some  land  being  set  without  ma- 
nure, the  person  who  takes  it  may 
not  be  able  to  do  so  properly:  in 
general  the  con  acre  is  fairly  set. 

It  is ; the  ground  is  set  according 
to  its  supposed  actual  value. 

It  has  not  taken  place  in  this 
parish,  but  quite  the  reverse. 

None. 

No  instances  that  I could  hear  of. 

There  have  not  been  any  for  soma 
years  past. 

Within  the  last  three  years  about 
200  Protestants  have  left  this  pa- 
rish, generally  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, and  industrious  per- 
sons ; only  one  Roman  Catholic, 
and  he  a person  of  bad  character. 

I am  not  aware  of  any. 

None. 

To  America,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber to  Upper  Canada. 

— 

— 

— 

None. 

Generally  resident,  and  all  resid- 
,n9  in  Ireland  ; and,  with  three 
exceptions,  they  live  within  10 
miles  of  the  parish. 

There  are  five  landed  proprietors 
in  the  parish;  of  those,  two  con- 
stantly reside;  one  is  an  absentee 
in  England,  the  other  two  reside  in 
the  county. 

Two  landed  proprietors  resident, 
three  non-resident ; two  of  the 
absentee  proprietors  reside  in  Ire- 
land, and  one  in  England. 

The  principal  proprietors  of  the 
parish  of  Dromineer  reside  in  Eng- 
land ; of  those  in  the  other  parishes 
some  are  resident,  the  rest  reside  in 
Ireland. 

Varies  much.  There  are  often  three 
and  four  landlords  between  the 
owners  in  fee  and  the  occupying 
tenant. 

The  farms  are  from  10  to  30  acres,  ; 
and  arc  in  general  held  from  the 
head  landlord. 

From  10  to  30  acres. 

From  5 to  25  or  30  acres.  They 
are  generally  . held  from  the  head 
landlord. 

Cannot  state  the  numbers;  some 
ate  paid  in  money  at  the  end  of  the 
week. 

1,123  men  have  been  employed  on 
the  roads  in  this  parish  in  the  last 
year;  their  wages'  have  been  paid 
by  presentment  on  the  county  at 

Cannot  give. 

Only  31  in  the  parishes  mentioned 
above ; the  supervisors,  living  out  of 
the  parishes,  bring  with  them  their 
own  labourers  when  the  roads  want 
repairing.  The  deputy  supervisor 
advances  hire  to  those  most  in 
want,  the  others  wait  until  the 
assizes. 

2 I I I 2 
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Clonbeu'  and  Killinaffe. 
Pop.  5,798. 

ICilmore,  Lisboney,  and 
Killinaffe  . . Pop.  8,295. 

Lattena  . . Pop.  995. 

Ballinahinch  and  Killoscullv. 
Pop. . 

Rev.  John  Galway. 

Very  Rev.  G.  Holmes , 
Dean  of  Ardfert. 

Rev.  J.  Studdert. 

Rev.  William  Flanagan , p.  p. 

I never  saw  the  Population  Re- 
turns; but  under  Down  survey, 
they  contain  4,601  plantation  acres. 

10,500  plantation  acres. 

About  2,500  plantation  acres. 

I have  no  mode  of  ascertaining  thT 
number  of  acres,  but  only  state  the 

and  six  broad. 

No  commonage ; about  250  acres 
•wood ; waste  lands  may  amount  to 
one-third  of  whole,  by  that  term 
implying  ground  not  fit  for  tillage ; 
no  bog. 

No  common ; about  200  acres  of 
wood ; no  bog : the  remainder  arable 
and  pasture  land. 

No  public  common. 

There  is  no  public  common ; there 
are  different  tracts  of  commonage 
attached  to  different  estates  ; there 
aro  vast  tracts  of  mountain,  and,  of 
course,  much  waste  land.  There  is 
also  about  100  or  more  acres  of 
wood  and  plantation.  There  arti 
several  small  bogs. 

Arable  land  and  pasture  go  to- 
gether ; the  highest  rent  we  know 
is  £3,  proportion  small  average, 
perhaps  £1  5s. 

The  average  rent  about  £1  10s. 
per  plantation  acre. 

About  £1  per  acre. 

From  £1  to  £1  5s.  per  acre. 

It  does. 

The  eon  acre  system  prevails  a 
good  deal. 

Yes,  partially. 

Yes. 

£6  and  £12. 

The  highest  rent  from  £S  to  £ 1 0 
per  acre ; the  lowest  from  £5  to  £6. 

£8  and  £6. 

From  £6  to  £10  per  acre. 

I am  told  often  not.  High  rent 
often  given  on  account  of  conveni- 
ence in  situation,  or  facility  afforded 
to  the  payment. 

The  con  acre  crop,  1 scarcely  think 
remunerating,  generally  speaking  ; 
but  necessity  obliges  the  poor  to 
engage  in  it,  if  it  only  paid  them 
for  their  labour. 

No!  Yes!  often. 

Some  years  it  is,  and  other  years 
not ; high  rents  are  promised  in 

consideration  of  paying  lor  it  by 

It  has  not. 

I do  not  recollect  any  instance,  in 
my  parishes,  of  small  farms  being 
thrown  into  large  ones,  though 
landlords  are  anxious  to  do  so,  but 
I do  not  recollect  any  open,  oc- 
curring for  so  doing. 

Very  few;  landlords  good. 

To  a great  extent ; they  generally 
take  land  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

A considerable  number  of  families 
have  emigrated. 

Perhaps  from  four  to  six  families 
have  gone  each  year,  one-third  of 
these  Protestants,  who  generally 
take  with  them  the  means  of  making 
a comfortable  settlement. 

I learn  two  or  three  emigrated. 

About  30,  generally  of  the  poorer 
class. 

Canada. 

The  Roman  Catholics  generally  go 
out  as  labourer's,  and  all,  mostly,  to 
Upper  Canada. 

America. 

To  America. 

The  landlord  has  behaved  liberally. 

I know  of  no  assistance  given 

No  assistance. 

None  whatever. 

Resident,  with  one  exception 
living  in  the  county. 

The  landed  proprietors,  generally 
speaking,  are  resident. 

Absentee. 

Generally  absent ; and  occasion- 
ally residing  in  some  parts  of  Ire- 

5,  10,  20,  up  to  60  acres  or  up- 
wards. Held  from  head  landlord. 

The  general  extent  of  farms  from 
10  to  50  acres,  and  mostly  under 
the  head  landlord. 

From  5 to  300  acres.  From  head 
landlord, 

From  15  to  20  acres.  Some  from 
the  head  landlord,  some  from  mid- 
dle-men. There  aro  200  only  a little 
grade  above  the  rank  of  labourers, 
who  possess  from  two  to  four  acres 
of  land,  and  whose  mode  of  living 
as  to  comforts  is  exactly  the  same 
with  the  labourer. 

Very  few  ; farmers  generally  un- 
dertake and  execute  for  their  own 
advantage;  frequently  employing, 
at  idle  times,  their  own  men. 

I should  say  there  may  have  been 

ally  in  my  parishes  within  the  last 
year ; there  is  no  constant  work. 
Some  are  paid  weekly,  others,  when 
the  presentments  are  paid,  in  March 

Ad.  for  boys,  and  8 d.  for  men; 
very  few  employed. 

About  30  or  40  for  the  space  of  a 

month;  paid  generally  by  con  acres. 
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Boher  and  Balina  . Pop. 

Castletownarra,  Youghal,  and 
Burgess  . . Pop.  12,032. 

Killevolane,  Killoscully,  Kilnorath, 
and  Kilromcrlin. 

Pop.  about  11,700. 

Youghal  and  Burgess. 
Pop.  7,922. 

Rev.  William  Byrne,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Gabbett. 

Rev.  John  Pennefather. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ryan. 

The  number  of  acres,  as  nearly  as 
•I  can  ascertain,  arc,  in  Ballina 
3,500,  and  in  Boher  2,200  planta- 
tion acres. 

I cannot  follow  the  division  taken 
by  the  enumerators,  not  knowing  it, 
but  from  the  return  made  by  the 
Commissioner  under  the  Tithe  Com- 
position Act,  the  parish  of  Castlc- 
townarra  contains  about  4,134 
acres,  plantation  measure ; Youghal 
4,515  acres,  same  measure;  and 
Burgess  2,927,  same  measure : 
of  these  numbers  about  450  acres 
of  mountain  in  Castletownarra; 
about  700  acres  of  mountain  in  1 
Youghal ; and  about  60  in  Burgess ; 
the  remainder  good  arable  land. 

I n Killevolane  3,998 ; in  Killoscully 
2,99.3;  Kilnorath  2,7G9:  Kilromer- 
lin  2,334 ; all  plantation  acres. 

veyed  on  the  occasion  of  the  Tit 
there  are  of  wood  59a.  Ik.  Sp., 
tlemen’s  demesnes ; of  bog  73  a 
from  the  enumerator  of  the  pi 
and,  I believe,  he  could  not  giv 

The  number  of  acres  is,  as  I am 
able  to  collect,  7,067a.  Ok.  10|p., 
Irish  plantation  measure,  as  sur- 
he  Composition ; roads  are  excluded : 
with  some  small  plantations  on  gen- 
cres  ; I could  not  procure  the  return 
opulation  as  he  is  not  in  the  country, 
e me  the  required  return. 

There  is  some  ground,  whicl^  I 
t a rbar y '! h e ' (l- !! !«” i't‘i  tlVc  different 

land  in  general  in  file  parish  of  Holier  is 

pasture  each;  in  Ballina  the  land  is  gene- 
rally arable,  but  pasture  more  extensive.  1 

There  are,  besides  the  lands  mea- 
sured when  the  Tithe  Composition 
was  made,  large  tracts  of  bog  and 
mountain  not  measured  ; very  little 
woodland,  except  that  within  about 
20  years  every  resident  gentleman 
in  the  parish  has  planted  a good 
deal  in  and  round  his  demesne. 

There  is  no  public  common ; wood- 
land and  bog  as  in  the  above  an- 
swer: I could  not  well  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  arable  land. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land  in 
both  parishes  is  about  £1  7s.  the 
plantation  acre ; the  average  rent 
of  pasture  in  each  parish  is  £2. 

About  £1  10s. 

I think  about  £1  may  be  consi-  I 
dered  a fair  average. 

I believe  the  average  rent  of  the 
land  in  general  may  be  rated  at 
£1  15s.  per  acre : the  rent  is  enor- 
mously high;  the  land  is  of  an 
inferior  quality ; there  is  much  moun- 
tain and  moist  land. 

The  con  acre  system  in  these  pa- 
rishes is  not  general. 

It  does. 

Yes,  to  a great  degree. 

To  a great  extent. 

The  highest  and  lowest  rent  of  the 
con  acre,  or,  as  it  is  here  called, 
quarter  ground,  is  from  £5  to  £8. 

From  £5  to  £8. 

From  £3  to  £10  10s..  when  the 
ground  is  good,  or  well  manured ; 
from  £3  to  £4  when  they  manure 
it  themselves. 

From  £6  to  £9,  and  in  some  in- 
stances to  £10. 

In  general  the  con  acre  crop  proves 
defective,  and  is  sometimes  left  in 
lieu  of  rent  to  the  farmer. 

It  is,  I believe,  generally  remune- 
rating, being  let  according  to  the 
value  of  the  soil ; I do  not  know 
that  excessive  rent  is  given  from 
other  considerations  than  value. 

I think  they  are  : poor  people  are 
apt  to  engage  for  great  rents,  on 
the  prospect  of  a supply  of  food,  in 
the  scarce  time  in  summer,  and  find 
great  difficulty  in  making  up  the 
rent,  very  much  depending  on  some 
lucky  hit  or  chance,  or  sale  of  a pig. 

In  general  it  is  not  a remunerating 
crop ; the  rents  are  considered  very 
high  ; I don’t  know  of  excessive 
rents  to  be  given  on  any  considera- 
tion but  that  of  actual  value. 

This  system  has  prevailed  this 

reckless  characters. ' This' system  ’cannot 
be  too  much  discountenanced,  as  it  gene- 
rally involves  tile  landlord  in  strife  with  til 

fetter  than  the  fnrmcVof  from  lOto" oTaeres 

The  system  has  not  prevailed  to 
any  extent  in  these  parishes ; the  few 
I have  known  to  be  dispossessed  have 
got  small  holdings  elsewhere,  and 
live  mostly  by  their  labour. 

I don’t  know  of  any,  except  on  Lord 
Bloomfield’s  and  Mr.  Ormsby’s  es- 
tates, and  latterly  I hear  it  has 
commenced  to  a small  degree  on 
Lord  Stradbroke’s  estate ; the  dis- 
possessed tenants  gradually  esta- 
blish themselves  elsewhere. 

I have  not  known  but  one  instance 
of  it,  which  lately  occurred,  and 
was  likely  to  have  occasioned  much 
disturbance  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
the  tenants  who  were  retained  have 
afforded  shelter  up  to  this  time  to 
those  dispossessed. 

Some  few  have  emigrated  ; they 
were  of  the  poorer  classes. 

I do  not  know  of  any  having  emi- 
grated within  the  last  three  years ; 
but  there  may  have  been  such  with- 
out my  knowledge. 

to  her  h 

I suppose  50  to  60,  chiefly  boys 
or  young  men,  to  better  themselves; 
some  grown-up  persons : I knew 
one  woman  who  went  out  a year  and 
a half  ago,  with  her  two  children,  an 
lusband,  to  take  him  out,  and  two  rem; 

There  have  no  more  than  eight 
persons  emigrated  during  the  last 
three  years ; they  were  of  a low 
condition  in  life. 

d in  less  than  a year  sent  home  £15 
fining  children  ; they  are  all  gone. 

To  America,  I believe. 

North  America,  Upper  Canada, 
and  United  States. 

To  the  United  States  of  America. 

They  have  received  no  assistance 
from  any  institution. 

No  assistance  of  any  kind;  sold 
all  they  were  worth,  and  collected 
all  they  could. 

They  have  received  no  assistance. 

The  landlords  in  the  parish  of 
Boher  are  non-residents,  but  reside 
in  Ireland ; the  landlords  in  Balina 
are  non-residents  also,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Captain  Head,  Derry. 

Generally  non-residents  in  the  pa- 
rishes, but  reside  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland. 

The  large  proprietors  are  absentees ; 
some  of  them  residing  in  Ireland  at 
present,  as  Lord  Dunally  and  Lord 
Bloomfield ; there  are  a great  many 
resident  gentlemen  in  the  parish. 

Net  absentees;  non-resident, with 
the  exception  of  two,  one  of  whom 
is  the  proprietor  of  a small  tract  of 

The  farms  in  these  parishes  are 
partly  held  from  the  head  landlord 
' and  middle-men. 

They  are  generally  held  in  occu- 
pation under  the  head  landlord,  but 
in  some  instances  under  a middle- 
man, in  farms  of  from  1 to  30 

From  10  to  20  acres. 

They  are  from  4 to  20  acres.  They 
are  generally  held  by  the  tenants 
in  occupation  from  the  head  land- 
lords : there  are  several  under  te- 

There  are  none  employed  on  the 
public  roads,  except  a few,  who  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  mail-coach 
proprietor : the  roads  of  these  pa- 
rishes are  now  impassable,  being 
totally  neglected  for  the  last  27 
years.  Should  the  committee  ofinqu 
the  destitute  poor  labourers  of  these 
and  veiy  great  relief,  it  being  the 
JNenagh  to  Killaloo  and  Ennis'. 

I cannot  say  how  many,  but  seve- 
ral have  been  employed  in  a new 
line  of  road  from  the  slate  quarries 
in  Castletownarra,  within  the  last 

and  more  on  the  public  roads  at  same, 
iry  direct  their  attention  to  the  roads, 
parishes  might  receive  employment 
military  route  from  Templemore  and 

I suppose  this  last  year  about 
2,000  ; but  this  was  in  consequence 
of  a large  presentment  for  continu- 
ing the  Anglesea  road. 

ployed  within  the  last  year  from 
farmers,  with  the  help  of  their 
the  superintendence  of  a magistra 
rishioners  are  not  accommodated 
a weighty  county  cess, 

The  roads  are  shamefully  neglect- 
ed in  these  parishes,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two ; the  one  is  kept  in 
repair  by  Mr.  Boran,  who  had  em- 
3 to  15  labourers ; the  oilier,  by  three 
sons,  servant  men,  and  horses,  under 
te : the  greater  number  of  the  pa- 
in roads  or  bridges,  though  they  pay 
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Ballingarry  . . Pop.  5,879. 

Ballingarry  . . Pop.  5,879. 

Ballingarry  and  Uskane. 
Pop.  7,338. 

Fennor  and  Kilcooly. 
Pop.  5,917. 

A.  Going,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  W.  Armstrong. 

C.  Atkinson,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Michael  Meghan,  p.  p. 

About  8,400  plantation  acres. 

The  union  comprises  6,200  acres, 
plantation  measure. 

18,352  Irish"  or  plantation  acres, 
most  of  which  taken  from  correct 
surveys  of  the  different  townlands. 

This  parish  is  principally  pasture 
land ; no  public  common  nor  waste 
land;  very  little  wood,  except  on 
the  demesnes  of  the  resident  gentry. 

No  public  common.  No  public  common  in  the  union ; 

a good  many  acres  of  plantation, 
principally  for  ornament:  the  eu- 
tire  soil,  arable  and  pasture,  convertible  to  either  purpose,  as  suits  the 
owner ; no  waste ; a considerably  quantity  of  bog. 

turbary  to  the  poor  at  rather  an  exo 
to  procure  the  rent  of  same,  to  my  pei 

None;  500  acres  of  woodland; 
16,852  arable  ; 1,000  bog:  the  bogs 
are  solely  in  the  possession  of  the 
gentlemen  whose  estates  bound 
them,  from  which  they  draw  large 
sums  of  money  yearly  by  letting 
rbitant  rate,  and  such  as  are  not  able 
L'fect  knowledge,  are  sued  by  civil  bill. 

The  average  rent  paid  may  be 
about  £1  5s.  per  plantation  acre. 

The  average  rent,  for  both,  is  from 
£1  5s.  to  £1  10s. 

The  average  rent  of  fanner’s  land 
is  about  £l  per  acre,  plantation 
measure ; good  pasture  land  would 
let  higher. 

Acreable  rent  from  £1  to  £1 10s, 
at  an  average. 

It  does,  but  not  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  con  acre  1 
land  in  this  union  and  country.  j 

From  £6  to  £8. 

Highest  £10,  lowest  £6. 

The  rent  of  con  acre  varies  from 
£3  to  £10  an  acre,  the  latter  price 
rarely  sought  for. 

From  £6  to  £10  10s. 

It  generally  is. 

It  is  in  general  a remunerating 

In  the  general  run  of  seasons  the 
con  acre  crop,  I conceive,  remune- 
rates ; the  people  arc  better  pleased 
to  have  their  provision  certain  than 
to  be  dependent  on  the  markets: 
considerable  time  is  given  to  pay 
the  rent. 

Sometimes  it  is,  and  sometimes  it 
is  not : frequently. 

The  farms,  I think,  have  dimi- 
nished, as  the  farmers  generally 
divide  with  their  children  as  they 
grow  up. 

The  system  of  turning  out  small 
farmers  does  prevail  in  this  parish, 
and  in  no  instance  are  they  dispos- 
sessed if  they  are  well  conducted. 

None  in  this  parish,  though  it 
frequently  happens  in  other  quar- 

thrown  on  the  world,  by  which 
means  Botany  Bay,  &c.,  in  a great 
measure  is  populated. 

I cannot  state  the  number ; such 
as  have,  were  mostly  Protestants, 
and  of  a better  description. 

Some  have  gone  to  America. 

Few  emigrants  have  left  this 
parish ; any  that  have,  either  went 
to  England  or  America. 

There  have  been  many  emigrants, 
most  of  which  were  palatines,  and 
very  well  settled  at  home,  who  sold 
off'  their  properties  here  to  try  and 
better  themselves  in  America. 

America. 

As  above. 

No. 

There  are  but  three  resident  land- 
lord proprietors ; the  remainder  re- 
side in  this  or  the  adjoining  county. 

Most  are  resident ; and  those  that 
are  not,  reside  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 

They  have  received  no  parochial 

The  landed  proprietors  are  resi- 
dent. 

I don’t  know  of  any,  except  what 
they  may  have  procured  by  the  sale 
of  their  property  in  this  kingdom. 

Most  of  the  landed  proprietors  are 
absentees,  some  residing  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  others  in 
England,  France,  &c.,  but  they  leave 
us  very  good  substitutes. 

Some  farms  are  still  extensive. 

They  are  mostly  held  from  the 
head  landlord. 

The  extent  of  the  farms  in  this 
parish  vary  much ; the  average,  I 
might  say,  are  from  5 to  20  acres. 
Generally  held  under  the  head  land- 
lord. 

Generally  from  5 to  10  acres:  and 
most  commonly  held  from  that  de- 
scription of  landlords  called  middle- 

f A great  “any  are  employed,  and  There  have  been  a good  many  em-  The  roads  in  this  country  are  all 

paid  in  cash.  | ployed,  at  the  rate  of  8rf.  a-day.  | contracted  for  bv  supervisors,  who 

appoint  deputies  ; the  work,  generally  speaking,  confined  to  few  hands,  who,  from  practice,  are 
ready  at  breaking  stones,  the  mass  of  labourers  are  not  anxious  to  undertake  this  work. 

In  reference  to  public  roads,  some 
favourite  to  a grand  juror,  by  bis 
interest,  will  be  granted  a line  ot 
road,  for  which  lie  is  to  receive  from 

the  county  £50  or  £60  move  or  less,  all  of  which  he  will  contrive  to  patch  up,  with  the  help  of  an  old  horse  and  servant  hoy,  and  his  sons  anu 
daughters,  if  he  has  any,  although  having,  perhaps,  one  or  more  of  these  unfortunate  labourers  living  on  his  farm  ; and,  in  other  instances, 
a landed  proprietor  will  take  up  any  number  of  perches  not  exceeding  eight  miles,  over  which  they  place  a deputy,  and  such  of  their  tenants 
as  were  not  lucky  enough  to  hold  their  ground  for  the  value,  they  will  cause  said  supervisors  to  employ  said  tenants  at  1(W.  per  day  for  men, 
and  2*.  6d.  per  day  for  horses,  all  of  which  expense  goes  in  before  the  grandjury,then  the  amount  is  handed  to  the  head  supeivisor  to  liquidate 
an  accumulated  arrear  due  by  these  rack-rent  tenants. 
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Fennor  . . Pop.  2,073. 

Kilcooly  . . Pop.  3,844. 

Kilvemnon  . . Pop.  4,530. 

Doonas  Keagh,  &c.  Pop. . 

Rev.  Edward  Lloyd. 

Wm.  Ponsonby,  Esq.  j.  p. 

| Rev.  Edward  Labarte. 

Rev.  R.  Hayes,  p.  p. 

3,469*.  Ok.  34p.,  taken  from  the 
Commissioners’  Return  of  Composi- 
tion Book;  the  Population  Returns 
are  in  the  Record  Tower,  and  not 
in  my  power  to  examine. 

5,601*.  3n.  18p.,  plantation  mea- 
sure, besides  66*.  On.  23i\  allowed 
for  roads,  waters,  and  wastes,  ac- 
cording to  the  Tithe  Commissioners’ 
books. 

5,000  plantation  acres,  by  the 
Down  Survey,  exclusive  of  bog. 

are  taken  according  to  the 
which  differ  from  the  Catl 

I am  unable  to  state  the  number 
of  acres  in  these  parishes;  I have 
not  seen  the  Population  Returns,  and 
I fear,  moreover,  they  could  afford 
me  little  assistance  towards  answer- 
_ ing  this  question,  as  these  Returns 
Protestant  denomination  of  parishes, 
lolic  in  many  respects. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland; 
a large  tract  of  bog,  not  surveyed, 
and  I cannot  form  an  estimate  of 
the  quantity. 

Not  any  public  commonage  ; 200 
acres  ot  woodland;  5,336  arable 
and  pasture ; 66  waste. 

No  public  common;  not  above  30 
acres  of  woodland ; about  1,000 
of  pasture;  1,000  of  bog;  and  about 
4,000  of  arable  land. 

turf ; tillage  is  somewhat 
about  200  acres  of  wood  be 

We  have  no  waste  nor  public  com- 
mon in  these  parishes;  there  are 
about  300  acres  of  bog  possessed  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  adjoining 
lands,  who  set  banks  to  the  pea- 
santry annually  to  cut  and  save 
more  extensive  than  pasture  land ; 
long  to  Lord  Hawarden. 

About  £1  5s.  the  Irish  acre. 

The  average  rent  of  land  may  be 
about  £1  5s.  per  acre. 

Average  rent  of  arable  £1  10s.  per 
plantation  acre ; pasture  land  from 
£1  15s.  to  £2. 

Arable  and  pasture  land  rate  at 
nearly  the  same  rent  in  my  parishes, 
and  the  average  is  from  £2  5s.  to 
£2  10s.  per  acre. 

I believe  there  is  con  acre  ground 
set  out. 

It  is  rather  prevalent. 

The  con  acre  system  is  very  gene- 
ral. 

Pretty  generally. 

I hear  from  £5  to  £8. 

For  new  land  £10  per  acre,  for  old 
£8. 

From  £1  10s.  to  £2  10s.  per  quar- 
ter of  acre,  according  to  quality  of 
ground. 

The  highest  rent  is  £12  or 
£12  12s.,  the  lowest  is  £8. 

Tile  con  acre  crop  is  remunerating, 
and  the  poor  are  better  paid  than 
the  fanner. 

In  general  it  is  barely  worth  the 
rent,  according  to  the  usual  price  of 
potatoes,  and  the  rent  is  not  vari- 
able. 

The  con  acre  crop  is,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  a remunerating 

I believe  it  is ; poor  persons  some- 
times till  a quarter  of  ground,  and 
afterwards  leave  the  crop  to  the  land- 
lord for  the  rent. 

The  farms  of  this  parish  are  gene- 
rally small,  and  there  is  no  change. 

It  has  seldom  occurred  that  a 
tenant  is  driven  out 

Landlords  have  made  no  change 
with  respect  to  the  extent  of  farms ; 
some  tenants  have  disposed  of  their 
interest,  and  have  gone  to  America. 

To  a very  great  extent;  they  were 
converted  into  demesnes : a few  of 
the  dispossessed  tenants  obtained 
cabins  in  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains ; I cannot  tell  what  has  be- 
come of  the  rest. 

None. 

A few  Protestant  families. 

About  20  persons  annually  have 
left  this  parish  for  the  last  three 
years. 

I cannot  exactly  state  the  answer 
to  this ; perhaps  the  number  might 
be  about  100  within  the  last  three 
years  previous  to  this  period:  they 
were  persons  generally  ejected  from 
their  farms. 

Upper  Canada,  America. 

To  different  parts  of  America. 

To  America. 

They  have  received  no  assistance. 

None  but  what  their  friends  might 
have  given  them. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  all  ab- 
sent from  the  parish,  and  but  one, 
Mr-Latouche  of  Harristown,  county 
°UUldare,  resides  in  the  kingdom. 

The  principal  proprietor.  C.  B. 
Barker,  is  resident ; the  other  pro- 
prietors are  resident  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  except  Lord  Clonmel. 

But  three  resident  landed  proprie- 
tors, but  the  absentees  reside  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Ireland. 

About  one-half  the  number  of  the 
landed  proprietors  are  absentees, 
but  the  greater  part  of  these  reside 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  farms  vary  from  1 acre  to  100, 
and  many  from  1 to  10,  and  20. 

From  10  to  20  acres:  and  I think 
the  number  of  farms  held  from  the 
head  landlord  and  middle-men  to 
be  in  this  parish  nearly  equal. 

From  2 acres  to  30.  The  latter 
held  from  the  head  landlord,  the 
small  denomination  from  middle- 

The  average  extent  of  the  farms 
held  in  my  parishes  is  from  10  to 
12  acres.  They  are  pretty  generally 
held  by  the  tenant  in  occupation 
from  the  head  landlord. 

About  5 0 ; they  are  paid  1 Oil.  a-day, 
and  not  paid  till  the  overseer  re- 
ceives the  amount  of  the  present- 

About  40  labourers  have  been  and 
are  at  present  engaged  in  road- 
work; they  receive  Is.  a-day  for 
quarrying  stones,  and  lOrf.  per  day 
for  breaking. 

Scarcely  any. 
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Kilculliheen  . . Pop.  1,353. 

County  of  the  City  of  Water- 
ford . . Pop.  2S,S21. 

Lismore,  Cappoquin,  and 
Macollup  . . Pop.  18,441. 

Lismore  and  Macollup. 
Pop.  12,310. 

H.  Winston  Barrow,  Esq.  J . p. 

Joshua  W.  Strongman. 

William  S.  Currcy,  Esq.  j.  p.  j Rev.  John  Poole. 

1,347  plantation  acres. 

Arable  and  pasture  29,205  ; wood 
2,392 ; mountain  28,390  statute 

(i0,2S0;f  statute  acres. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland ; 
about  450  acres  actually  in  tillage ; 
about  800  acres  in  pasture ; no  bog ; 
no  waste  of  any  consequence. 

No  public  common  ; with  few  ex- 
ceptions the  whole  of  the  cultivated 
parts  are  alternately  arable  and  pas- 
ture : there  is  very  little  waste,  ex- 
cept rivers  and  roads ; the  quantity 
of  bog  is  not  very  great,  it  is  in- 
cluded in  the  number  of  acres  of 
mountain. 

No  common;  woodland,  2,4014; 
1st  class,  3.0G04  ; 2nd  class,  4,125 , 
3rd  class,  9,531  ; 4th  class.  8,033; 
5th  class,  4,738  : 28,39  If  of  moun- 
tain, classed  according  to  the  qua- 
lity of  land. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is 
about  £3,  and  of  pasture  land,  if 
laid  down  well,  about  £3 10s. — N.B. 
This  parish  adjoins  the  city  of  Wa- 
terford, and  lies  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  Suir. 

The  value  of  land  is  so  various, 
that  the  slating  an  average  rent 
would  be  difficult;  I believe  the 
rents  may  vary  from  8s.  to  £2  per 

From  18.v.  to  £1  sterling,  which  I 
think  might  be  the  highest  average. 

In  this  parish  the  fanners  let  what 
they  call  dairy-ground  to  the  la- 
bourers, at  an  average  of  £10  per 
Irish  plantation  acre,  the  ground 

The  term  con  acre  is  not  used,  but 
the  system  is  prevalent  for  ground 
to  set  potatoes  in. 

In  some  cases,  but  not  general. 

being  ploughed  and  manured  by 
the  farmer. 

For  land  let  under  this  system  I 
believe  the  rents  may  vary  from  £2, 
without  manure,  to  £6,  with  ma- 
nure ; sometimes  more. 

From  £5  to  £7 ; average  £0. 

Where  labour  is  so  scarce,  particu- 
larly for  children  and  women,  I 
conceive  that  the  poor  are  remune- 
rated by  the  con  acre  crop,  but  were 
there  plenty  of  employment  tliiscrop 
would  never  pay ; high  rent  is  given 
here  from  the  contiguity  to  a city. 

It  is,  I believe,  a remunerating 
crop : the  rents  are  often  in  propor- 
tion to  the  mode  of  payment,  and 
under  a condition  of  being  em- 
ployed to  work  them  out  at  a certain 
rate  of  wages:  rents  vary  also  much, 
according  to  mode  of  manuring. 

No ; much  more  than  the  value  is 
given,  from  the  consideration  that  it1 
ensures  employment  aud  an  acre  of 
potatoes ; but  the  same  labour  would 
bring  more  at  the  ordinary  wages 
given, as  they  must  work,  haymaking 
and  harvest,  at  81/.  per  day  and  11W. 

This  system  has  not  extended  to 
this  parish. 

various  ways : the  industrious  hai 
placed  on  lots  of  mountain  groui 
selves  upon  it : many  I know  hav 

j This  has  not  been  practised  to 
' much  extent;  the  persons  dispos- 
sessed have  some  come  into  towns  as 
labourers ; many  are  dispersed  in 
re,  I believe,  in  most  instances,  been 
ud,  and  aided  in  the  settling  them- 

It  has  only  taken  place  in  three 
instances,  and  about  60  to  70  hmilies  have 
been  dispossessed,  but  several  families  yot 
houses  built,  and  20  or  30  acres  of  unim- 
proved mountain,  and  others  built  for  them- 
selves,  and,  in  some  cases,  came  to  reside 
in  the  villages  nnd  towns:  this  plan, 
though  severe  at  the  lirst, eventually  would 

27  is  the  total  for  the  three  years. 

The  emigration  has  been  small,  . 
but  some  have  gone  in  each  year  ; 
some  very  respectable  persons,  but 
mostly  of  the  labouring  classes. 

Not  many  : stewards  and  me- 

chanics. 

To  Canada  and  North  America; 
also  to  Newfoundland. 

— 

To  America ; chiefly  to  Canada. 

Upper  Canada. 

None. 

They  have  received  assistance  only 
in  a few  instances. 

No  assistance ; hut  many  would 
go  if  they  got  assistance. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  princi- 
pally the  corporation  of  Waterford, 
and  a private  charity  in  Waterford ; 
the  other  proprietors  are  mostly 
resident. 

Generally  resident ; one  proprietor, 
possessing  considerable  property  in 
this  county,  and  much  larger  in 
England,  is  an  absentee. 

All  resident,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  whose 
agent  resides  at  Lismore  Castle. 

The  farms  are  from  20  to  50  acres, 
and  are  nearly  all  held  from  the 
landed  proprietor,  or  at  least  from 
the  person  holding  that  rank  ; a 
part  of  the  corporation  and  charity 
lands  are  let  to  men  of  fortune  for 
mere  nominal  rents,  and  they  let  to 
the  occupiers  of  the  soil. 

May  vary  from  10  to  100  acres, 
some  few  larger ; the  farms  gene- 
rally are  not  very  small.  In  most 
instances  they  are  held  from  the 
head  landlord,  and,  as  old  leases 
drop  out,  will  be  general. 

From  5 to  40,  and,  in  some  cases, 

80  acres.  About  two-thirds  from  the 

head  landlord,  and  one-third  from 
middle-men. 

About  12  occasionally,  at  Is.  per 

Not  known  by  me  with  any  accu- 
racy ; but,  a new  road  having  been 
in  progress  between  Cappoquin  and 
Cloglieen,  the  number  has  been 
considerable : paid  in  money. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say,  hut  I find  ll’3t 
the  money  granted  at  the  assizes  lor 
roads  and  repairs  during  the  year 
in  this  parish  to  be  £159  6s.,  aud 

allowing  one-third  of  this  tor  horse- 
labour  and  servants,  £106  4s.,  a 
9rf.  per  day,  gives  2,832  labourers, 
average  2,000  men. 
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Lismore  and  Maeoliup. 
Pop.  12,310. 

Tallow  . . Pop.  4,716. 

Templemichael  . Pop.  2,573. 

Aglish  . . Pop.  3,689. 

Sir  It  Musgrave,  Bart. 

Rev.  E.  Condon,  p.  p. 

Richard  Smyth,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  E Condon,  p.  p. 

Lismore  and  Maeoliup  contain 
about  63,000  acres,  statute  measure. 

Number  of  acres  as  by  Population 
Returns,  4,745  statute  acres. 

About  9,000  statute  acres. 

Statute  acres  3,247. 

The  part  of  these  parishes  on  the 
north  of  the  Blackwater  contains  a 
large  tract  of  mountain  extending  to 
the  hounds  of  Tipperary,  and 
amounting  to  more  than  20,000 
acres ; the  rest  of  the  parish  consists 
in  general  of  arable  land ; a great 
proportion  of  the  mountain  is  of  fine 

None ; about  50  acres ; the  rest 
all  arable  ; about  400  acres  of  pas- 
ture ground;  no  bog;  about  100 
acres  of  arable  mountain  land. 

No  public  common;  about  400 
acres  of  woodland;  about  7,700 
acres  arable  and  pasture  lands; 
about  900  acres  of  bog  and  moun- 
tain ; there  is  some  extent  of  waste, 
over  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows. 

None;  about  170  acres;  all  the 
rest  arable ; no  bog  nor  waste ; partly 
pasture  or  in  tillage. 

The  average  rent  is  about  15s.  per 

£1  per  acre. 

Average  rent  of  arable  land  15s. 
per  acre ; ditto  of  pasture  land 

Average  rent  of  arable  and  pasture 
land,  not  exceeding  18s.  per  acre, 
quality  of  the  land  inferior  gene- 

It  is  usual  for  labourers  to  take  a 
portion  of  land  for  the  season,  which 
is  manured  by  the  fanner,  for  po- 

It  does  ; partially  only. 

la  some  instances  it  does. 

The  con  acre  system  does  not  pre- 

In  some  cases  coarse  land  is  given 
rent-free  for  one  year ; £8  is  some- 
times charged  for  an  acre. 

From  £8  to  £4. 

About  £6  6s.  per  acre,  and  about 

Excessive  rents  are  frequently 
given  for  potato  ground  which 
does  not  produce  good  crops,  as, 
from  the  great  competition,  the  la- 
bourer is  at  the  farmer’s  mercy. 

It  is  : no  other  consideration  given 
than  actual  value. 

G enerally  a remunerating  crop,  and 
particularly  where  the  rent  is  paid 
by  labour,  as  the  rent  consequently 
is  considered  to  be  easily  paid. 

The  system  of  enlarging  farms  has 
prevailed  to  a considerable  extent, 
the  dispossessed  tenants  seeking 
refuge  generally  in  the  towns,  or 
emigrating  to  America. 

In  two  cases  to  a great  extent;  40 
small  farmers  dispossessed  of  a 
home ; there  are  only  three  or  four 
now  living  in  this  parish — living  in 
great  want. 

Rather  large  farms  have  been  di- 
vided, and  generally  such  tenants 
as  may  be  dispossessed  get  some 
means  of  livelihood  somewhere  in 
1 the  parish. 

There  are  no  instances  of  this 
system  in  the  parish. 

The  number  of  emigrants  has  not 
been  considerable  within  the  last 
three  years. 

They  have  generally  proceeded  to 
British  America  and  the  United 
States. 

30  persons  have  left  this  parish 
for  the  last  three  years,  to  whom  I 
have  given  certificates,  and  have 
gone  to  British  America,  with  a 
view  to  improve  their  condition : 
these  persons  received  no  assistance ; 
they  were  the  young  and  the 
healthy,  and  who  took  wjth  them 
any  property  their  more  indigent 
parents  or  friends  could  spare. 

Not  more  than  30. 

Not  more  than  three  or  four  each. 

Generally  to  Newfoundland  and 
Canada. 

To  their  relatives  in  British  Ame- 

Some  of  them  have  received  as- 
sistance from  their  landlords,  and 
others  have  proceeded  to  join  some 
of  their  relations  in  America ; they 
send  home  favourable  reports. 

None  that  I know  of. 

No  assistance,  save  from  their 
friends  who  may  have  written  for 
them. 

Large  estates  in  this  parish  be- 
long to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Lord  Waterpark,  and  Mr.  Trench, 
who  are  absentees,  and  have  estates 
m the  parish. 

Absentees,  two  of  whom  live  in 
England,  the  others  in  parts  of  Ire- 
land. 

About  half  the  parish  is  occupied 
by  the  proprietors  who  reside;  and 
the  other  half  by  absentees,  who 
reside  out  of  Ireland. 

Absentee,  with  the  exception  of 
one  who  occasionally  lives  at  home ; 
the  others  live  either  in  England  or 
in  other  parts,  not  resident. 

The  extent  of  farms  in  this  parish 
'sin  general  about  30  acres;  and 
they  are  generally  held  in  occupa- 
tion from  the  head  landlord. 

The  general  extent  is  from  10  to 
150  acres.  Held  by  the  tenant  in 
occupation. 

From  40  to  50  acres ; and  mostly 
all  are  held  by  the  tenant  in  occu- 
pation from  the  head  landlord. 

From  60  to  about  ISO  acres.  Held 
by  the  tenant  in  occupation  from 
the  head  landlord. 

I n summer  it  may  be  that  20  or 
30  might  be  employed,  as  present- 
ments may  be  procured,  but  on  the 
mail-coach  road  there  are  perhaps 
10  or  12  persons  generally  em- 
ployed. 

About  2,200  men,  paid  by  grand- 
jury  presentments. 

Cannot  say  exactly ; few  present- 
ments obtained  last  year ; don’t 
think  there  were  more  than  S or  10 
in  the  last  summer. 
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Aglish  . . Pop.  3,689. 

Clashmore  . . Pop.  4,774. 

Kinsalabeg  and  Grange. 
Pop.  4,975. 

Kilmolash  . . Pop.  1,397. 

Win.  Villiers  Stuart,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  William  Mackesy. 

Rev.  Percy  S.  Smyth. 

Thomas  Welsh,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Something  under  7,000  statute 

About  7,000  statute  acres. 

11,500  statute  acres. 

About  4,000  acres,  statute  measure  • 
I have  not  seen  the  Population  Re- 
turns, and  could  not  procure  them. 

No  right  of  common ; 500  acres  of 
woodland ; of  arable,  meadow,  and 
pasture  4,816  acres;  of  waste  860 
acres;  of  marsh  and  bog  about  800, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  is  cal- 
culated to  afford  fine  pasturage  for 
cattle. 

No  public  common  ; very  little 
woodland ; very  little  waste  or  bog ; 
about  one-half  the  parish  arable ; 
remaining  half  pasture. 

None. 

No  public  common ; there  are  500 
acres  of  mountain;  about  70  acres 
oi  woodland  ; 80  acres  of  turf  bog’ 
arable  land  about  2,850  acres:  this 
is  not  a grazing  parish,  the  pasture 
land  is  therefore  included  in  the 
above,  as  the  entire  undergoes  the 
process  of  tilling. 

From  £1  to  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

About  one  pound ; there  is  laud  set 
at  £3  per  acre,  late  currency. 

£1  8s.  per  acre. 

Average  rent  about  £1  per  acre. 

It  is  the  ordinary  practice  with  the 
labourer  to  rent  a con  acre. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails. 

None. 

It  does  prevail  very  much. 

£2  the  lowest,  £5  the  highest 
rent  demanded  for  the  con  acre. 

The  highest  is  about  £6,  the 
lowest  £3. 

From  £7  down  to  £3. 

On  the  average  a remunerating 
crop ; the  charge  is  not  excessive. 

I think  excessive  rents  are  paid 
chiefly  from  the  desire  to  have  a 
supply  of  food,  independent  of  the 
fluctuation  of  price,  aud  the  uncer- 
tainty of  employment. 

It  generally  pays ; there  are,  how- 
ever, some  failures  : I do  not  know 

this  parish,  except  contiguity. 

The  ext  ent  of  farms  has  varied  but 
little  during  many  years. 

It  has  not  taken  place  to  any  ex- 
tent that  I am  aware  of. 

30  farms : to  common  labour. 

This  system  has  not  been  much 
acted  on  lately;  the  dispossessed 
persons  usually  settled  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Slievcgrene,  in  the  parish 
of  Ardmore,  which  joins  this. 

20,  and  all  of  the  labouring  class. 

I cannot  state  how  many  emi- 
grants have  left  the  parish,  but 
believe  the  number  to  have  been 

In  or  about  55  labourers  in  general. 

Very  few  indeed ; chiefly  labourers. 

Generally  to  America. 

America. 

To  America. 

The  United  States  of  America. 

They  have,  for  the  most  part,  emi- 
grated without  assistance. 

None  that  I am  aware  of. 

None  that  I know  of. 

Resident. 

For  the  most  part  resident;  the 
principal  landed  proprietor  resides 
in  the  adjoining  parish. 

Residents. 

Proprietors  are  either  resident  in  or 
near  the  parish,  with  one  excep- 
tion, who  resides  in  Ireland. 

Farms  vary  from  50  to  400  acres 
and  upwards.  They  are  not  gene- 
rally held  by  the  tenant  in  occu- 
pation from  the  head  landlord, 
although  as  leases  fall  in  the  mid- 
dle-man is  discontinued. 

From  10  to  20  acres.  They  are 
not  generally  held  by  the  tenant  in 
occupation  Irom  the  head  landlord. 

From  50  to  80  acres.  Not  in  ge- 
neral from  the  head  landlord. 

From  20  to  100.  Generally  hold 
by  the  occupier  from  the  head  land- 
lord, it  being  the  system  now  most 
approved:  there  are instancesat pre- 
sent unavoidable  to  the  contrary. 

Very  few  have  been  employed  in 
this  way  during  the  last  year ; I 
believe  they  have  been  paid  at  the 
rate  of  8 d.  per  day. 

40  or  50 : lOrf.  per  day. 

I could  not  state  the  numbers  em- 
ployed ; the  payment  in  cash. 
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Kilrossenty  . . Pop.  3,019. 

Modelligo  . . Pop.  1,330. 

Seskinane  . . Pop.  2,732. 

Whitechurch  and  Lacoran. 
iPop. . 

Rev.  G.  Lymbery. 

Pierce  Rely,  Esq.  Dep.  Lieut. 

Rev.  Thomas  Kearney,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Francis  Newport,  jun. 

11,196  acres,  statute  measure; 
this  parish  being  under  composi- 
tion, the  average  is  set  down  ac- 
cording to  the  applotmcnt  book,  it 
being  found  difficult  to  obtain  the 

siding  in  the  parish. 

7,53G  acres,  statute  measure. 

5Iy  parish  contains,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  16,077  acres,  sta- 
tute measure,  more  or  less. 

Number  of  acres  in  Whitechurch, 
under  the  Composition  Act,  is 
9,149  ; I cannot  say  the  number  in 
Lacoran,  as  the  Commissioners’ 
book  is  not  made  up ; I should  sup- 
pose about  3,000  or  4,000. 

No  public  common ; about  225 
acres  of  woodland ; 400  arable ; 
300  pasture;  1,000  bog;  the  re- 
mainder waste. 

No  public  common ; 1,273  statute 
acres  mountain. 

Woodland,  90  statute  acres; 
5,327  acres  of  common,  to  the 
tenantry  of  Richard  Power,  of 
Clashmore,  and  Anthony  Clieamleys, 
of  Satterbridge,  Esqrs. ; 8,270  arable 
acres  mountain;  in  pasture  about 
6,000  statute  acres;  waste  and  bog, 
1,117  statute  acres. 

No  public  common ; 193J  acres  of 
wood;  74  acres  of  waste;  as  to  the 
other  queries,  I cannot  say. 

. 

About  £1  per  acre. 

£1  per  statute  acre. 

About  £1  Is.  per  statute  acre, 
pasture  land ; including  part  of 
mountain,  8s.  per  acre. 

1 I know  not. 

Very  prevalent. 

! It  does. 

It  does. 

Yes. 

Highest  rent,  £6  10s.;  lowest, 
£4  10s. 

From  £2  to  £6. 

I believe  £6  to  be  the  highest, 
and  £4  to  be  the  lowest,  per  statute 
acre,  the  rent  varying  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  land,  and  the  ma- 
nure laid  out  on  it  by  the  farmer,  &c. 

From  £6  to  £8  per  acre,  statute 
measure. 

It  is  extremely  questionable 
whether  the  crop  is  a remunerating  • 
the  value  of  seed  and  labour : of  this 
account,  and  looks  forward  to  his  c 
rents  are  not  given  except  for  suppos 

Generally  a remunerating  crop, 
one  on  the  average,  deducting 
i last,  the  individual  makes  no 
rop  as  his  chief  maintenance  ; 
ed  actual  value. 

Generally  not ; when  pork  rates  low, 
the  cottier  or  labourer  is  not  by  this 
consequently  the  farmer  is  compelled 
ment,  receive  the  rent  in  labour,  or  si 
own  use,  which  in  either  case  is  gric 

Yes. 

means  able  to  redeem  the  crop, 
l to  make  a considerable  abate- 
ell  the  crop  and  turn  it  to  his 
vous  to  one  party  or  the  other. 

but  generally  to  the  cottier;  also  cottiers  are  compelled  to  offer  the  farmer  the  rent  he  requires,  being  ever  so  enormous, 
when  a sufficiency  of  con  acre  is  not  to  be  let  in  his  neighbourhood ; this  I state  generally. 


This  system  has  not  taken  place 
at  all  in  this  parish. 

In  a few  instances,  and  the  dis- 
possessed tenants  are  located  on 
the  mountain  of  Seat. 

I know  not  of  any  tenant  having 
been  dispossessed  during  my  time 
in  this  parish,  which  is  about  two 

I know  not. 

About  10  families,  consisting  of 
about  60  individuals,  farmers  on  the 
eve  of  bankruptcy,  and  labourers. 

In  1830,  five;  in  1831,  two;  in 
1833,  I know  not  of  any;  two  of 
the  above-mentioned  were  farmers’ 
sons,  the  remaining  five,  labourers. 

North  America. 

— 

Quebec,  anil  St.  John’s. 

— 

Have  not  received  any  assistance 
for  the  purpose  of  emigration. 

None  whatever. 

- Absentee ; reside  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland. 

Some  landed  proprietors  resident ; 
others  in  different  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  principal  proprietors  do  not 
reside  in  the  parish,  but  in  the 
county. 

Generally  resident. 

About  60  acres,  and  are  generally 
held  by  the  tenant  in  occupation 
from  the  head  landlord. 

Farms  are  small,  and  held  by  the 
tenant  from  head  landlord. 

From  '40  to  200  acres,  and  gene- 
rally held  by  the  occupying  tenant 
from  the  head  landlord. 

From  I to  100  acres;  average  20. 
There  are  in  some  instances  middle- 
men, but  not  generally. 

About  40,  paid  by  the  contractors 
at  the  rate  of  9 d.  per  diem. 

About  20,  paid  in  money. 

About  4,500  men,  paid  in  cash. 

The  engineer  can  answer  this ; I 
can  form  no  idea. 
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Carbally  . . Pop.  2,948. 

Crook  . . Pop.  976. 

Kil Inn’ comb  . . Pop.  866. 

Dunhill  and  Island  Kane. 
Pop.  3,010. 

John  N.  Barron , Esq.  j.  p. 

John  Coglilan,  Esq.  j.  p. 

William  Morris , Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  E.  Flynn,  p.  p. 

From  1,000  to  1,200  plantation 
acres,  as  I can  understand. 

1,361  plantation  acres,  exclusive 
of  roads,  fences,  and  waste  pieces, 
which  I should  calculate  to  be  one- 
twentieth  more,  that  is  1,430  acres 
entire : I have  taken  this  from  the 
Tithe  Composition  Book,  which  I 
have  reason  to  think  is  very  nearly 
the  Population  Returns,  nor  would  I 

correct ; I have  not  seen 
depend  much  on  them. 

There  is  no  common;  no  wood- 
land; the  arable  land  exceeds  in 
quantity  the  pasture ; there  is  little 
waste  land,  but  some  parts  arc  very 
inferior,  and  not  worth  10s.  an  acre ; 
there  is  not  sufficient  turf  bog  for 
the  consumption  of  the  parish. 

I cannot  tell. 

No  common;  about.  40  acres  of 
young  wood,  almost  all  fir  and  larch, 
with  a few  oak;  no  ancient  wood 
except  some  ash  at  Woodstown ; 
about  60  acres  of  cut-out  turf  bog. 

No  commonage;  no  woodlands- 
about  600  plantation  acres  of  bo*’ 
a great  part  of  which  could  be  re- 
claimed. 

I hold  the  principal  part  of  this 
parish  myself;  the  rent  varies 
greatly : I have  some  land  at  £3  the 
plantation  acre,  and  some  at  15s.; 
: this  is  for  farms  all  round ; the  £3 
is  for  a pet  spot : I should  take  the 
average  at  £1 10s.  per  acre  Irish. 

I have  let  some  ground  at£2  6s.  hi. 
per  acre,  for  more  than  one-half 
of  which  land  the  tenant  pays  me 

Average  rent  per  plantation  acre 
£2 ; most  farms  partly  tillage  and 
partly  dairy. 

Average  acreable  rent  I do  sup- 
pose to  be  from  £1  4s.  to  £1  8s.  the 

about  15s.  per  acre  only,  and  no  further  satisfaction;  if  I distrain  or  eject  him,  Captain  ll'/iihjbot 
is  on  the  alert.  Is  it  fair  to  perch  the  incumbent  on  my  property,  and  give  him  the  lee-simple  of 
it?  If  tithes  were  charged  under  a moderate  composition  the  tenant  would  be  content,  paying  as 
formerly,  and  not  to  place  him  and  his  landlord  in  a state  of  warfare. 

This  is  termed  dairy  ground,  and  1 
is  much  practised  : I was  offered  1 
£12  an  acre  for  highly-manured  gro 
out  in  labour;  I also  let  some  at £6: 

j Yes;  dairy  ground  prevails  iu this 

und ; I let  it  for  £9,  to  be  worked 
the  former  was  the  cheapest. 

It  does. 

Con  acres  in  some  measure  do 

£10  and  £6 ; good  land  is  cheaper 
at  £10  than  inferior  at  £6. 

The  farmer  who  lets  out  dairy 
ground,  if  manured  by  him,  for  a 
crop  of  potatoes,  commonly  charges 
at  the  rate  of £8  per  plantation  acre, 
and  if  manured  by  the  labourer  £d. 

The  rent  £8  to  £9  plantation  acre, 
about  SO  barrels  of  lime  lo  the  acre,  tile  lam! 
called  Heating  (that  is  burned  land ).  set  fr 
every  thing  except  plongldng ; when  stubble 
the  tenant  doing  that  himself,  the  rent  is  us 

From  £8  down  to  £4  per  acre. 
Herd  ploughs  the  land  and  draws  the  lime, 
id,  which  is  usually  a rushy  swamp,  it  is 
om  £G  to  £7  the  acre,  the  tenant  doing 
land  is  let  without  limo  or  other  mauure, 
ually  £i  an  acre. 

I can  answer  for  myself  only  here ; 
that  which  I let  at  £9  the  persons 
have  worked  out  in  labour,  and  beg 
to  be  allowed  some  more,  even  at 
£1  advance;  that  which  I let  at£6 

If  it  turn  out  a good  crop,  or  even 
a middling  one,  the  laboureris  con- 
tent. 

The  chief  advantage  is  that  the  The  con  acre,  in  general,  is  a re- 
1 labourer’s  wife  and  children  have  [ munerating  crop,  I am  not  aware  of 
employment  at  it,  and  that  he  feels  any  other  consideration, 
himself  more  independent  by  liav-  1 

! ing  the  crop  under  his  own  management  than  if  he  was  to  buy  as  might 
be  wanted  ; he  has  also  the  small  potatoes  for  the  pig : 1 think  the  price  of 
the  con  acre  much  too  high ; this  is  the  real  grievance  he  has  to  complain  of. 

There  has  been,  lately,  something 
of  this  kind  in  a small  farm  adjoin- 
ing one  of  mine;  it  Iras  caused 
much  annoyance,  but  I trust  it  will 

I do  not  know ; they  provide  for 
themselves  in  the  best  manner  they 
can,  or  Captain  Rock,  or  Whitefoot, 
will  let  off  an  inflammatory  threat- 
ening notice  against  landlords,  or 
any  new  tenant  who  would  take  the 
said  land. 

On  three  town  lands  Jin  this  pa- 
rish ; some  got  lands  elsewhere;  , 
most  of  them  became  labourers. 

None;  in  no  instance  has  this 
been  done. 

Some  few  have  gone  to  America, 
but  these  were  farmers’  sons;  the 
poorer  class  had  not  means  to  go. 

None  that  I know  of  some  go  as 
hired  servants  to  the  fishery  in 
Newfoundland. 

A very  few  of  the  poorer  class. 

America. 

— 

— 

To  the  United  States. 

None,  to  my  knowledge. 

I do  not  know. 

No  assistance. 

The  Marquis  of  Waterford  holds 
some,  Lord  Ebrington  holds  some 
more : on  the  whole  this  parish 
has  mostly  landlords  who  reside  in 
Ireland  : Lord  Ebrington  is  the  only 
landlord  with  a residence ; he  ge- 
nerally comes  to  it  in  summer. 

I do  not  know  of  any  out  of  this 

Very  few  reside;  mostly  live  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  non- 
residents in  the  parish ; but  I be- 
lieve some  of  them  live  in  Irelaud, 
and  others  iu  England. 

We  have  few  middle-men ; the 
farms  are  from  20  to  60  Irish  acres. 

Mostly  under  the  head  landlord, 
and  I believe  some  few  wider  the 
first  tenant. 

100  acres  are  considered  a large 
farm  ; vciy  few  have  more,  gene- 
rally about  20  acres.  The  large 
farms  are  held  direct  from  the  pro- 
prietor, the  small  ones  from  middle- 

Occupants  hold  from  the  head 
landlord  in  general.  Extent  of 
holdings  generally  from  30  to  190 

In  this  parish  the  roads  are  gene- 
rally under  supervisors ; the  system 
is  good,  and  good  roads  are  kept  at 
moderate  expense;  the  labourers 
employed  are  very  few. 

I am  supervisor  to  a road  of  three 
miles  at  6 d.  per  perch,  and  1 d.  to  a 
deputy.  I appoint  one  of  my  own 
tenants  to  keep  this  road  in  repair, 
whose  sons  anil  servants  comply  un- 
der my  inspection,  and  the  whole 
amount  is  handed  to  them  after  the 
summer  assizes. 

Cannot  say,  the  number  very  few. 

Very  few  employed  in  public 
works;  any  that  are,  are  paid  in 
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MUNSTER — County  Waterford — Baronies  Upperthird,  Decies  without  Drum. 


Killmolaran,  Desert,  and  Fenaglr 
("part  of  Carrick-on-Suir). 
Pop.  5,221. 

Monkstown  . . Pop.  1,024. 

Mothell,  Rathcormuck,  and 
Fevvs  . . Pop.  7.20S. 

Fourenena  and  Knockawn. 
Pop. . 

Rev.  M.  Poiver,  r.  v. 

Rev.  George  Edmundson. 

Rev.  William  Hill. 

Rev.  Thomas  Kearney , p.  p. 

Number  of  acres  7,372,  3G7  of 
which  are  bog;  1,000  acres  of  hill; 
] 100  acres  of  woodland;  and  the 
remainder  arable : Irish  acres. 

1,400  plantation  acres. 

18,086  acres  of  arable  land,  and 
3,000  acres  of  mountain,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Mothell;  5,915  acres,  and  a 
large  tract  of  mountain  not  as-  : 
certaincd,  in  the  parish  of  Fews ; ! 
from  9,000  to  10,000  acres  are  sup-  I 
posed  to  be  in  the  parish  of  Rath-  ! 
cormuck : it  is  all  statute  measure,  j 

Fourenena  3,500  acres;  and 
Knockawn  3,700  acres;  plantation 
and  statute  measure. 

No  public  common  ; for  woodland, 
bog,  arable,  &c.,  see  the  foregoing 
answer. 

Three  quarters  of  an  acre  of  pub- 
lic common;  no  wood  or  waste  land; 
a small  portion  of  bog. 

There  is  no  public  common ; about  I 
150  acres  of  woodland;  I cannot  ] 
ascertain  what  extent  of  bog. 

About  50  acres;  no  woodland; 
Fourenena,  2,500  arable;  pasture 
GOO  acres ; waste  250  ; and  bog 
100  acres  : Knockawn  parish,  ara- 
ble 1,600  acres;  no  woodland; 
pasture  700  acres;  waste  1,000 
acres ; and  bog  400  acres. 

Average  rent  outside  the  precincts 
of  the  town  is  from  £1  16s.  to 
£2  per  acre,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  from  £3  to  £6  per  acre. 

£1  per  acre. 

From  £1  to  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

Arable  £1  5s.,  pasture  the  same. 

It  does,  if  you  mean  dairy  ground. 

Kd“' 

No,  except  for  potato  ground. 

Yes. 

In  the  town  £12  per  acre,  and  in 
the  country  £8  per  acre. 

£6  and  £8  per  acre. 

F rom  £5  to  £8  per  acre. 

Some  £7,  and  some  £8. 

It  is  not. 

It  is  generally  so : I do  not  think 
that  excessive  rents  are  ever  given. 

Yes. 

No  instance  of  this  has  occurred 
as  yet. 

This  system  has  not  prevailed. 

This  system  does  not  prevail  in  the 

1 5 ; they  become  workmen  to  the 
fanners. 

About  10  each  year  emigrated  to 
Newfoundland  ; they  were  of  the 
labouring  classes. 

None.  ' 

I cannot  ascertain  the  number ; 
many  have  gone;  in  general  farmers’ 
servants. 

Really  I don’t  know ; but  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  about  70. 

To  America  and  Newfoundland. 

^England,  Newfoundland,  and 

No. 

Some  of  the  landed  proprietors 
are  absentees,  and  a few  resident : 
the  absentees  reside  in  England. 

The  proprietors  reside  in  Ireland, 
but  not  in  the  parish. 

Four  are  resident;  11  resident  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland,  exclusive  of 
the  trustees  of  the  estate  of  the 
Blue  School  Charity  in  Waterford. 

The  most  of  them  are  absentee, 
and  the  rest  reside  in  Ireland. 

From  30  to  60  acres.  Some  are 
held  from  the  landlord,  and  some 
from  middle-men. 

The  general  extent  is  from  30  to 
80  acres.  Held  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

From  20  to  100  acres  and  upwards. 
They  are  held  by  the  tenant  imme- 
diately under  the  head  landlord. 

About  250  acres.  They  are. 

Public  roads  are  made  by  the 
tenants  of  the  landlords,  and  by 
winch  they  partly  pay  their  rents. 

Very  lew,  lor  the  roads  arc  very 

The  number  of  labourers  cannot 
be  well  ascertained ; they  are  paid 
by  the  day,  generally  10d.,  without 

None. 
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Carrickfergns  . . Pop.  8,706. 

Connor  . . Pop.  8,685. 

Dunaghy,  and  part  of  Skerry 
and  Rathcavin  . Pop. . 

Skerry  and  Rathcavin, 
Pop.  10,296. 

The  Very  Rev.  Henry  Leslie, 
Dean  of  Connor. 

William  Millar,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  M.  Crickard,  p.  p. 

Rev.  William  Crawford. 

16,69Sa.  3k.  8i>.  statute  measure. 

In  the  16  townlands  of  Connor  I applied  to  the  valuators  and 
about  6,000  acres  Irish  plantation  could  not  obtain  the  number  of 
measure ; but  there  are  also  eight  acres, 
townlands  of  Kells,  and  part  of  the 
manor  of  Karte  reckoned  within 
the  parish ; the  number  of  acres  in 

these  divisions  I do  not  know,  but  I believe  the  extent  of  the 
parish  is  estimated  at  about  five  and  a half  square  miles. 

There  are  29,273a.  2n.  9p.,  Irish 
measure,  in  the  united  parishes,  in- 
eluding  a district  called  the  Terri, 
tory  of  Glenwlicrry. 

2,648  statute  acres  of  common; 
no  woodland  ; scarce  any  bog,  ex- 
cept that  included  in  the  common. 

There  is  no  public  common,  and, 
probably,  not  more  than  20  acres  of 
woodland ; about  one-third  of  the 
whole  parish  arable ; one-half  pas- 
ture, and  about  one-sixth  bog. 

No  public  common. 

There  is  no  public  common;  tho 
other  questions  I am  unable  to  an- 
swer ; in  both  parishes  there  is  a 
very  large  quantity  of  bog  anti 
mountain  pasture — probably  two- 
thirds  of  the  wli-lo. 

From  ten  to  thirty  shillings  per  acre ; 
town  parks  are  much  higher,  being 
let  from  £3  to  £5  per  acre. 

The  rents  of  arable  vary  from  14s. 
to  £1  10s.,  and  of  pasture  from  5s. 
to  12s.  6d.,  Irish  plantation  acres. 

Arable  from  10s.  to  £1  8s.  per 
acre,  and  mountain  pasture  from 
Is.  6<l.  to  3s.  lid.  per  acre. 

Arable  lets  from  5s.  to  £1  10s.  per 
Irish  acre;  it  is  dilhcult  to  say 
what  pasture  land  lets  for,  as  it  is 
generally  taken  in  very  large  tracts 
without  reference  to  measurement. 

No. 

Not  at  all. 

No. 

We  know  nothing  of  con  acres  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

There  is  no  such  system  here. 

It  was  never  tried. 

No  such  system. 

The  reverse  of  this  system  has  been  That  system  has  not  as  yet  taken 

pursued  here ; large  tracts  of  heath  place. 

and  moss  have  been  subdivided  into  I 

small  farms;  the  barren  heath  has  been  changed  into  arable  land, 
and  the  watery  moss  lias,  by  draining  and  the  use  of  lime,  been 
similarly  transformed ; the  houses  and  population  of  this  parish  are 
now  more  than  treble  what  they  were  in  my  early  days. 

The  practice  of  enlarging  farms 
does  not  prevail  to  any  extent  in 
this  union ; the  dispossessed  tenants 
generally  remove  to  some  house  near 
their  former  residence,  or  retire  to 

In  1832, 73  persons  emigrated,  31 
of  whom  went  to  the  United  States, 
the  others  to  Canada;  about  half 
the  above  number  this  year,  chiefly 
to  Canada;  they  were  principally 
tradesmen,  and  a few  labourers. 

I think  from  20  to  30  persons, 
chiefly  mechanics  and  labourers, 
during  each  of  the  last  three  years. 

Emigrants  about  20  in  number 
during  the  last  spring;  some  trades- 
men, some  labourers,  and  some  fe- 
male servants. 

I cannot  exactly  say,  but  am  in- 
clined to  think  the  number  trilling. 

United  States  and  Canada. 

The  United  States  of  America 
principally ; several,  however,  have 
gone  first  to  Canada. 

To  America. 

To  North  America. 

No  assistance,  except  from  their 
own  industry,  or  from  their  parents. 

They  have  not  received  any  assist- 

The  greater  number  of  the  chief 
landed  proprietors  are  absentees ; 
several  of  whom  chiefly  reside  in 
England. 

aud  very  seldom  visits  this  paiis 
lands,  ^comprising  1,000  ^acres  ^o 

The  landed  proprietors  are  Vis- 
count Ferrard  (who  holds  under  the  Bishop 
of  Down  and  Connor),  Karl  Mountcashel, 
and  Earl  O'Neill ; of  these  none  reside  withi 
Lord  O’Neill  can  he  called  absentees,  as  A 
they  principally  reside,  are  only  a few  miles 
it  or  neighbourhood  ; I am  myself  a small  prt 
r upwards,  directly  under  the  Crown,  besi 

All  absentee  with  the  exception  of 

ntrim  Castle  and  Shanes  Castle,  where 
distant ; Lord  Mountcashel  is  an  absentee, 
iprielor  in  this  parish  as  I hold  two  town- 
dcs  about  100  acres  ol'  a third  townland, 

Lord  O’Neill  and  Lord  Mount- 
cashel are  the  principal  landed  pro- 
prietors ; the  latter  is  altogether  an 
absentee,  and  has  a residence  in  the 
county  of  Cork;  Lord  O’Neill  oc- 
casionally resides  for  a few  weeks  in 
autumn. 

Front  6 to  20  acres.  The  corpora- 
tion is  head  landlord,  except  the 
Abbey  Lands,  which  are  held  by  the 
Marquis  of  Donegal  from  the  Crown, 
but  the  tenant  seldom  holds  from 

From  10  to  50  acres.  Generally. 

From  8 acres  to  20  or  50 ; an  ge- 
nerally held  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

. 

From  10  to  25  acres,  aud  held  from 
the  head  landlord. 

About  70  have  been  employed; 
they  are  paid  generally  in  money. 

There  was  £420  9s.  Id.  raised  off  In  Skerry  and  Rathcavin  men  cm-  1 cannot  tell  how  many  labourers 

this  parish  within  the  present  year  ployed  on  the  roads  receive  Is.  per  bi\ve  been  employed  on  the  roads 
by  grand  jury  presentments,  which  day,  and  in  Dunagliy  1 Orf.  per  day,  this  last  year;  1 understand  they 
gave  employment  to  about  40  la-  and  generally  all  paid  in  money.  aru  generally  paid  in  meal  and  po- 

bourers  for  six  months  on  the  nublic  tafoes  by  the  conti  actor.  

roads  ; the  average  amount  to  each  man  would  probably  be  £7  ; the  remainder  of  the  money  was  expended  on 
the  hire  of  horses  and  carts  to  draw  stones  and  gravel,  and  in  overseers’  wages,  &c. ; the  labourers  were  paid,  I 
believe,  in  cash ; if  the  overseers  do  not  pay  them,  they  have  an  easy  remedy  by  complaining  to  the  nearest 
magistrate,  but  they  are  very  seldom  indeed  obliged  to  resort  to  this  mode  of  obtaining  payment. 
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ULSTER — County  Antrim — Baronies  Antrim,  Upper  and  Lower. 


Skerry  and  Rathcaviu. 
Pop.  8,938. 

Antrim  . , Pop.  5,415. 

Ballyeaston  . . Pop.  5,892. 

Ballyeaston  . . Pop.  5,892. 

Rev.  Robert  Stewart,  p.  w. 

George  J.  Clark,  Esq.  J.  i>. 
F.  Whittle,  Esq.  a.  p.  and 
Rev.  John  Green. 

Rev.  John  Wright. 

Rev.  D.  C:  Courtney. 

In  the  united  parishes  of  Skerry 
and  Eathcavin  there  are,  according 
to  the  measurement  of  the  Royal 
Engineers  in  the  year  1831,  43,706 
statute  acres. 

About  8,000  acres  statute  measure. 

There  are  8,077  acres,  plantation 

13,078  acres. 

There  is  no  public  common ; no 
woodland,  properly  so  called  j there 
are  private  plantations,  perhaps 
about  100  acres : there  is  no  waste ; 
and  I cannotsay  with  certainty,  but 
should  think  there  is  about  two- 
thirds  arable,  and  the  remainder 
pasture  and  bog. 

No  public  common ; about  200 
acres  under  planting ; 6,000  arable ; 
1,800  pasture;  little  waste,  and  no 

bog. 

There  is  no  public  common,  nor  is 
there  is  any  woodland : the  arable 
land  is  4,000  acres. 

I am  unable  to  make  any  accurate 
reply  to  this  query. 

About  £1  l*.  per  plantation  acre 
for  arable,  and  8s.  for  pasture. 

Arabic  aud  pasture  land  of  nearly 
equal  value  ; average  rent,  £1  Is. 
per  acre. 

The  arable  land  is  held  from  the 
Marquis  of  Donegal,  at  6s.  per 
acre : pasture  land  is  held  at  Is.  6 d. 
per  acre,  plantation  measure. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  state  the  ave- 
rage rent  here,  as  the  land  is  held  in 
perpetuity  under  Lord  Donegal,  and 
renewal  fines  paid : the  rent  under 
the  renewals  is  from  6s.  to  10s.  an 
acre,  and  laud  reset  to  under-tenants 
is  generally  charged  £2  an  acre. 

There  is  no  such  thing  in  this 
place. 

No. 

It  does  not  prevail;  but  ground 
ploughed  and  harrowed  is  set  by  the 
perch  at  ‘Id.  or  3d. ; the  man  manure 
raises  potatoes  on  it,  and  has  no  furt 

It  does  not  exist  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

s the  ground  that  he  rents,  and 
her  claim  to  it 

No. 

Tire  system  has  not  yet  come  into 
operation  here,  but  it  is  threatened: 

I do  not  know  what  will  become  of  i 
the  tenants  who  are  warned  to  quit : 
be  one  of  the  worst  that  ever  emanate 
and  that  its  consequences  will  bepove 
industrious,  peaceable,  and  comfortat 

The  practice  of  throwing  small 
forms  into  large  ones  docs  not  pre- 
vail in  this  parish. 

I believe  the  Subletting  Act  to 
id,  except  out  of  pandemonium, 
irty  and  outrage  in  the  hitherto 
ilc  north,  similar  to  what  has  so  long  1 

No  such  a system  prevails  in  tills 
parish,  nor  can  it  at  any  time,  as 
the  land  is  mostly  occupied  hy 
tenants  who  hold  it  in  perpetuity. 

been  proverbial  in  the  south  of  Irelam 

There  is  no  instance  of  it  here. 

But  few  have  emigrated  within  the 
last  three  years  from  this  parish,  not 
more  than  five  families  each  year : 
they  are  always  protestants,  gene- 
rally of  industrious  enterprising 
habits;  in  a word,  the  most  useful  at 

Upwards  of  1 00  labourers  and  me- 
chanics have  emigrated  during  the 
last  three  years. 

id  best-doing  citizens. 

There  were  34  emigrated  from  this 
parish,  each  of  the  last  three  years : 
they  were  small  farmers,  tradesmen, 
and  farm  servants ; in  some  instances 
taking  large  sums  of  money  with 
them  ; all  of  them  sober  and  industr 

117  weavers  and  mechanics. 

To  America ; some  to  British  Ame- 
rica, and  some  to  the  States. 

Principally  to  America. 

To  America. 

British  America. 

No  assistance  whatever. 

All  the  emigrants  from  this  parish 
have  gone  out  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. 

None  that  I have  heard  of. 

The  united  parishes  bclongwholly 
to  Earls  O’Neill  and  Mount cashel : 
the  former  is  generally  resident,  at 
least  in  the  neighbouring  parish  at 
Shanescastle ; the  latter  is  non- 
resident. 

Principally  resident. 

The  Marquis  of  Donegal,  who  is 
landlord  of  the  whole  parish,  resides 
at  Arman,  near  Belfast,  11  miles 
distant  from  this  part  of  his  estate ; 
the  under  landlords  reside  in  the 
parish  except  James  Owens  and 
Thomas  Ferguson,  Esqs. 

The  principal  landed  proprietor  is 
Lord  Donegal,  who  resides  near 
Belfast ; the  others  are  mostly  resi- 
dent in  or  near  Belfast 

From  8 to  40  acres.  They  are  ge- 
nerally held  under  the  head  land- 
lord by  the  tenant  in  occupation. 

From  10  to  f>0  acres.  Generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

There  is  one  farm  above  200  acres, 
and  second  farm  of  1 00  acres ; these 
two  being  left  out,  the  general  ex- 
tent of  the  other  forms  would  be 
from  15  to  30  acres  plantation  mea- 
sure. Held  by  the  tenant  in  occu- 
pation from  the  head  landlord. 

About  10  acres  ; and  these  are 
mostly  held  under  the  Marquis  of 
Donegal. 

The  roads  are  made  by  small  form- 
ers; I have  no  means  of  knowingtlie 
number  employed  in  making  and  re- 
pairing them ; they  make  and  re- 
Pair  them  in  the  intervals  of  the 
busy  farming  periods,  and  there  is  a 
greater  or  smaller  number  employed 
according  as  that  slack  season  may 
he  shorter  or  longer. 

About  40  ; they  are  parti)'  paid 
in  cash,  and  partly  by  tickets  or 
orders  on  shopkeepers. 

There  have  been  20  employed; 
they  are  paid  partly  in  money,  and 
their  employer  often  opens  an  ac- 
count in  a grocery  or  clothes  sliopy 
and  allows  them  to  obtain  the 
amount  of  their  wages  in  goods. 

20,  who  are  paid  in  money,  except 
where  farmers  are  the  employers,  in 
which  case  they  sometimes  receive 
potatoes  aud  meal  in  lieu  of  money. 
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Ballyeaston  . . Pop.  5,892. 

Donegore  and  Kilbride. 
Pop.  4,3S1. 

Grange  of  Doagh  .Pop. . 

Grange  of  Nalteen. Pop.  1,109. 

H.  Raphael,  Esq. 

James  Owens,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  William  Heron. 

Thomas  B.  Adair,  Esq. 

I learn  that  there  are  iu  this  pa- 
rish 8,077  acres,  Irish  plantation 
measure. 

The  number  of  acres  in  the  three 
townlands  of  Cogay,  Doagh,  and 
Ballyclare,  (which  comprise  the 
Grange  of  Doagh),  is  about  1,371 
acres,  Irish  measure. 

About  1,700  Irish  acres. 

To  this  query,  after  the  most  mi- 
nute inquiry,  I can  return  no  defi- 
nite or  satisfactory  answer:  I should 
think  the  late  Government  survey 
would  contain  the  desired  informa- 
tion ; but  to  it  I have  no  means  of 
access. 

No  common. 

13  acres  of  bog;  about  85  run-out 
bog  and  marshy;  17  moory;  the 
rest  arable ; 30  acres  of  woodland. 

There  is  no  public  common  in  the 
parish;  it  is  all  arable. 

Most  part  of  the  land  in  this  pa- 
rish is  held  directly  from  the  Most  IS 
averages  from  Cs.  to  8s.  per  acre  for  a 
land : the  reason  of  the  rent  being 
any  of  his  Lordship’s  tenants  expire 
receives  in  lieu  thereof  a fine : the  sail 
£2  to  £2  10s.  for  arable : I know  no 

j From  10s.  to  £2. 

From  £1  10j.  to  £2. 

The  parish  is  let  by  the  head  land- 
lord (Lord  Donegal)  at  from  Is.  to 
8s.  per  acre;  that  which  is  re-let 
produces  about  £2  an  acre,  and  in 
some  few  instances  as  much  as 
£2  10s. 

loble  the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  and 
.table,  and  Is.  (id.  to  2s.  for  pasture 
so  low  is,  that  when  the  leases  of 
: he  does  not  raise  their  rent,  but 
ic  land,  when  re-let,  averages  from 
instance  of  pasture  being  re-let. 

Con  acre  system  does  not  prevail 
in  this  neighbourhood. 

No. 

The  con  acre  system  totally  un- 

The  con  acre  is  quite  unknown. 

The  system  of  throwing  small 
farms  into  large  ones  has  not  been 
acted  upon  in  this  parish  iu  a single 
instance. 

In  a very  trifling  degree. 

The  farms  in  this  district  are  not 
generally  large,  and  the  farmers  in 
independent  circumstances  : there 
has  been  no  dispossessing  of  tenants 
who  hold  small  holdings  in  order 
to  make  larger  farms. 

The  occupiers  of  laud  in  this 
parish,  have  all  long  leases,  and 
could  not  be  dispossessed  if  the 
land  lord  wished  it ; but  he  has  never 
shown  any  disposition  of  the  kind. 

102  persons  have  emigrated  from 
this  parish  during  the  last  three 
years,  making  an  average  of  34  each 
year : they  have  been  small  farmers, 
tradesmen,  and  servants. 

A great  number. 

Some  tradesmen  andsmall  farmers, 

I cannot  state  the  number;  but 
those  who  have  gone  were  generally 
small  farmers,  who  had  been  under- 
tenants : a few  young  men  have 
also  gone. 

In  all  cases  they  have  gone  either 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  or 
to  the  British  colonies  in  the  same  c< 

To  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

To  Canada. 

To  America. 

They  have  received  no  assistance 
from  any  public  fund. 

None,  except  from  their  own 
friends. 

They  have  gone  upon  tlieir  own 
resources. 

They  received  no  assistance  that  I 
know  of. 

Lord  Donegal  resides  in  Belfast, 
which  forms  a part  of  the  same 
^estate,  and  is,  of  course,  a resident 
proprietor. 

The  head  proprietor  lives  in  Bel- 
fast ; those  under  him,  many  of 
them  holding  large  tracts  in  perpe- 
tuity, paying  a small  chief  rent,  live 
on  the  spot. 

Lord  Donegal  and  Jones  Agnew, 
Esq.,  do  not  reside  in  the  district, 
but  in  the  county. 

Lord  Donegal’s  residence  is  in 
the  county  of  Down,  about  12  miles 
distant  from  this  parish. 

The  extent  of  farms  in  this  parish 
varies  from  200  to  2£  acres ; the 
first  is  the  maximum,  the  last  the 
minimum.  There  are  many  farms 
of  30  and  40  acres,  but  there  are 
more  from  10  to  la:  perhaps  the  a1 
at  20  or  2a  acres,  and,  with  the  ex< 
generally  held  immediately  from  the 

From  10  to  40  acres.  Generally 
held  under  persons  holding  leases  in 
perpetuity  under  the  Donegal  fa- 
mily. 

verage  extent  might  be  rated 
;eption  of  one  townland,  are 
head  landlord. 

From  20  to  40  acres,  though  there 
are  some  under  and  some  exceed 
that  quantity.  They  are  mostly 
held  by  the  tenants  in  occupation 
from  the  head  landlord. 

20  labourers  have  had  employment 
on  the  public  roads  within  the  last 
year,  and  they  are  always  paid  in 
money,  unless  when  their  poverty 
•makes  it  necessary  for  their  em- 
ployer to  accommodate  them  with 
payment  in  advance,  which  advances 
are  usually  made  in  provisions,  viz., 
oatmeal  or  potatoes. 

Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  dis- 
trict very  few  have  been  employed : 
the  expense  is  defrayed  by  grand- 
jury  assessment. 

I cannot  state  the  number;  they 
are  but  few:  they  are  generally 
paid  in  money. 
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ULSTER — County  Antrim — Barony  Belfast  Lower. 


Broadisland  and  Magheramorne 
Pop. . 

. Carnmoney,  Ballylinney,  and 
Ballymartin  . Pop.  8,556. 

Carnmoney  . . Pop.  5,423. 

Glynn  . . Pop.  1,668. 

Rev.  John  Stuart,  p.  m. 

Rev.  Samuel  Smythe. 

John  Rowan,  Esq.  j.  p.* 

Rev.  John  Dobbs. 

In  Broadisland  3,200  Irish  acres; 
in  Magheramorne  about  5,000  Eng- 
lish acres. 

In  Carnmoney  8,616 ; in  Bally- 
linney 5,420  ; and  in  Ballymartin 
2,655  statute  acres. 

Not  residing  on  my  own  estate, 
but  on  a leasehold  under  the  Mar- 
quis of  Donegal,  I am  not  so  con- 
versant in  the  statistics  of  the 
parish  as  I might  otherwise  be,  but, 
generally,  I agree  with  the  return 
made  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Smythe. 

4,336  a.  On.  9p.,  statute  acres. 

No  common  nor  waste  land;  in 
Broadisland  50  acres  of  bog;  the 
land  is  grazed  and  laboured  alter- 

Probably  200  acres  of  bog : the 
remainder  either  arable  or  pasture. 

No  commons ; no  woodland ; per- 
haps 200  or  300  acres  of  bog. 

All  arable  and  pasture. 

In  Broadisland  the  land  is  let  at 
about  £1  6*.  per  Irish  acre;  .in 
Magheramorne  at  19s.  per  English 

At  least  £1  Is.  per  acre. 

turing  neighbourhood;  much  of 
the  land  let  for  villas ; 30  acres 
beside  me  lately  let  for  £4  4s.  per 

19 s.  per  acre. 

No  con  acre  system  at  all. 

Very  little. 

No. 

Not  known  in  the  parish. 

Answered  above. 

Answered  above. 

Not  taken  place  at  all. 

Has  not  prevailed  much. 

Not  to  any  extent. 

The  system  of  subletting  not  hav- 
ing been  allowed,  the  farms  were 
not  very  much  divided,  and,  of 
course,  the  absolute  necessity  which 
exists  in  other  places  of  turning  out 
the  occupiers  of  the  land  does  not 

A considerable  number  of  the 
most  industrious  and  well-con- 
• ducted  small  farmers. 

Several  families  have  emigrated  ; 
number  unknown. 

Cannot  say ; not  many. 

A good  many  farmers  have  gone. 

To  British  America  and  the 

To  America. 

America. 

To  America. 

Not  any  assistance  given. 

None. 

None. 

They  are  absentee,  residing  most 
m England. 

The  Marquis  of  Donegal  is  sole 
proprietor,  but  sundry  persons  have 
lately  got  beneficial  leases  from 
him,  few  of  whom  reside  in  the 
parish,  but  all  in  the  kingdom,  ex- 
cept Lord  Templctoun. 

All  the  neighbourhood  belongs  to 
Lord  Donegal,  who  resides. 

There  are  only  two  proprietors  in 
the  parish ; one  is  resident,  the 
other  resides  in  London. 

From  100  to  200  acres. 

The  farms  are  in  general  small, 
and  mostly  held  from  middle-men, 
some  of  whom  are  very  rapacious. 

From  12  to  30  acres.  By  the 

From  100  to  200  ac.es.  All  held 
from  the  head  landlord. 

50  in  Broadisland ; 40  in  Maghcr- 
amome. 

A great  number,  who,  I believe, 
are  paid  Is.  per  day. 

Caunot  say  the  number ; they  are 
paid  by  the  overseer— in  general, 
perhaps,  not  till  he  himself  gets  the 
money  from  the  county,  unless  they 
take  value  in  provisions,  &c. 

an.uKerro.>tlult  illG  ^Mowing  refer  chiefly  to  the  neighbourhood  of  my  own  residence,  in  a manufacturing  district  close  to  the  sea  and  to  Belfast 
«uu  not  to  the  inland  parts  of  the  parish. 
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ULSTER — County  Antrim — Barony  Belfast  Lower. 


Glynn  . . Pop.  1,668. 

Island  Magee  . . Pop.  2,610. 

Inver  . . Pop.  953. 

Templepatrich,  Ballymartin 
and  Mullusk.  . Pop.  5,704. 

Randal  W.  Johnston,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  William  Campbell. 

John  M.  Casement,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Campbell,  p.  jj. 

About  2,690  acres,  Irish  plantation 

About  4,000  acres,  plantation  mca- 

1,094  Irish  plantation  acres. 

In  all  about  13,000  statute  acres, 

No  common;  very  little  wood; 
very  little  waste  or  bog ; the  prin- 
cipal part  arable  and  grazing. 

No  public  common,  woodland, 
waste,  nor  bog  ; the  laud  is  mostly 
all  arable. 

No  public  common ; three  or  four 
acres  under  young  planting ; about 
15  or  16  Irish  acres,  rocky  waste 
land ; the  remainder  arable  and 
pasture  ; no  bog. 

Chiefly  arable  and  pasture ; some 
bog,  but  so  little  as  not  deserving 
notice. 

From  las.  to  £1  10s.  per  acre, 
Irish  plantation  measure. 

The  rent  varies  from  £1  Is.  to  1 
£1  10s.  per  acre,  Irish  plantation 
measure ; some  so  high  as  £2 : the 
average  rent  may  bo  £1  5s.  or 
£1  6s. 

Average  rent  of  land  in  this  parish 
is  from  5s.  to  7s.  the  Irish  acre. 

Arable  and  pasture  may  be  said  to 
average  at  the  rate  of  15s.  per  sta- 
tute acre. 

No. 

The  con  acre  system  is  unknown 
in  this  place. 

No. 

It  does  not. 

Answered  in  No.  26. 

The  con  acre  not  known. 

Answered  in  No.  26. 

Not  known. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  such. 

• 

This  has  not  taken  place  at  all. 

I think,  instead  of  extending,  that  , 
when  changes  have  taken  place 
lately,  it  is  to  lessen  farms. 

This  system  has  prevailed  to  some 
extent,  but,  as  many  of  the  formes 
possessed  two  farms,  they  who  were 
dispossessed  of  a small  holding  had 
another  given  them. 

20. 

There  are  but  few  emigrants,  and 
these  are  generally  farmers,  who 
dispose  of  their  farms,  and  take  as 
much  money  with  them,  as  will 
purchase  a place  in  America. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  person 
having  emigrated  from  the  parish 
but  three  men  within  the  last  three 

The  number  cannot  be  named 
with  accuracy,  but  it  consists  of 
young  men  brought  up  to  business; 
farmers’  sons  and  labourers  prin- 
cipally. 

All  I believe  to  Canada. 

Upper  Canada. 

They  went  to  Canada. 

Mostly  to  the  United  States  of 
North  America;  some  to  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada. 

They  were  not  of  the  class  that  re- 
quired assistance. 

None,  save  from  parents  and  re- 
latives. 

The  whole  of  the  lands  are  held 
under  the  see  of  Down  and  Connor. 
The  Bishop  resides  at  the  see-house, 
in  the  county  of  Down. 

The  landlord  is  Lord  Dungannon, 
an  absentee ; resides  in  some  part 
of  England:  does  nothing  for  the 
support  of  thq  poor. 

The  landed  proprietor  is  the  Mar- 
quis of  Donegal,  who  resides  near 
Belfast. 

The  chief  landlords  are  three,  two 
of  whom  are  residents,  or  may  bo 
called  so,  as  they  reside  adjacent  to 
the  parish ; the  third,  an  absentee, 
resides  in  England. 

From  10  to  30  acres,  Irish  planta- 
tion measure.  Held  under  the  leases 
of  Lord  Dungannon.  See  No.  13, 
Appendix  E. 

They  are  generally  from  8 or  10 
to  30  acres.  They  are  held  by  the 
tenant  in  occupation  from  the  head 
landlord. 

I piay  say  that  farms  are  from  15 
to  100  acres,  and  are  generally  oc- 
cupied by  the  head  tenants : in 
some  cases  there  are  under-lettings. 

From  25  to  200  acres.  Held  by  the 
tenant  in  occupation  from  the  head 
landlord. 

50  have  been  employed,  paid  in 
money;  but  the  quantity  of  work 
is  small,  if  finished  by  such  a num- 
ber in  a short  time. 

The  county  cess  is  very  high ; the 
roads  are  bad,  and  few  employed  in 
repairing  them.  The  parish  pays 
nearly  £1,200  a-year,  and  not  more 
than  £150  a-year  expended  in  the 

The  roads  are  all  made  by  the 
farmers  under  grand-jury  present- 

About  50,  paid  in  cash  weekly. 
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ULSTER — County  Antrim — Baronies  Belfast  Upper  and  Lower. 


Templepatrick,  Ballymartin.and 
Mullusk  . Pop.  5,704. 

Belfast  . . Pop.  60,819. 

Derryaghy  . . Pop.  5,325. 

Derryaghy  . . Pop.  5,325. 

Rev.  Charles  Carson,  p.  m. 

William  Clarke,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Peter  M‘Cann,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Savage  Hall. 

About  13,000  statute  acres. 

Cannot  tell. 

The  number  of  statute  acres  is 
about  1 1,925. 

About  12,000  acres,  English  sta- 
tute measure. 

The  land  is  mostly  arable  and 
pasture,  and  the  bog  so  little  as 
scarcely  worthy  of  notice. 

Cannot  tell. 

There  is  no  public  common,  and 
scarcely  any  woodland  or  waste 
land  ; about  4,470  acres  are  .under 
crop  annually ; and  about  7,300  in 
pasture;  all  generally  (except  afew 
mountain  farms)  capable  of  being 
made  arable  also. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland; 
no  laud  in  the  parish  but  what  could 
be  made  arable ; there  are  about 
1,000  acres  of  pasture,  waste,  and 
bog. 

Arable  and  pasture  might  be 
about  15s.  or  16s.  the  acre. 

Cannot  tell. 

The  rent  is  generally  from  7s.  to 
£1  5s.  per  acre. 

The  average  rent  about  £1  per 

• No. 

No. 

The  con  acre  is  unknown  in  this 
parish. 

No. 

Cannot  tell. 

There  is  no  such  rent,  for,  if  a la- 
bourer has  more  manure  than  his 
garden  requires,  he  gets  ground  for 
it  rent-free,  on  which  to  set  pota- 

Cannot  tell.  Not  in  this  country. 

This  system  has  prevailed  to  some 
extent, but,  as  many  of  the  farmers 
possessed  two  farms,  they  were  de- 
prived of  one ; and,  when  farmers 
bolding  a few  acres  were  dispos- 
sessed, the  landlord  generally  ac- 
commodated them  with  a house  and 

Cannot  tell, 
garden. 

The  system  of  throwing  small 
farms  into  large  ones  has  not  pre- 
vailed, nor  am  I aware  of  any  one 
being  dispossessed  merely  on  that 
account. 

Few  instances  have  occurred  in 
this  parish. 

The  number  few ; cannot  be 
named  with  accuracy : any  who 
might  occasionally  leave  it  are 
young  men. 

Cannot  tell  the  number:  princi- 
pally farmers  and  mechanics. 

Perhaps  not  more  than  30  persons 
have  emigrated  within  the  last 
three  years,  and  those  principally 
small  farmers,  labourers,  and 
weavers. 

About  1 2 each  year ; of  the  farm- 
ing classes. 

Mostly  to  North  America. 

North  America  and  United  States. 

To  America. 

To  America. 

No  assistance. 

In  very  few  cases ; some  with  food 
from  the  House  of  Industry. 

They  received  no  assistance  from 
any  quarter. 

None. 

The  principal  landlords  of  the 
parish  are  three : two  resident ; the 
other  an  absentee,  who  resides  in 
England. 

Mostly  resident. 

The  landlord  is  an  absentee ; never 
resident  in  Ireland. 

Absentee  landlord;  resides  in 
England  or  elsewhere. 

From  20  to  200  acres.  Held  by  the 
tenant  in  occupation  from  the  head 
landlord. 

From  12  to  30  acres.  Generally 
held  by  the  teuant-at-will. 

The  extent  of  the  farms  is  from  1 
acre  to  60,  and  a few  100  acres  and 
upwards.  They  are  generally  held 
by  the  occupying  tenant  under  the 
head  landlord. 

From  10  to  50  acres.  Held  under 
the  head  landlord. 

About  30 ; paid  in  cash. 

Cannot  tell. 

About  30  persons  have  been  occa- 
sionally employed  at  public  roads, 
who  were  generally,  I hear,  paid  in 

About  100;  paid  partly  in  cash, 
partly  in  goods. 
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Lambeg  . . Pop  1,819. 

Templepatrick  . . Pop.  4,217. 

Ballintoy  . . Pop.  4,882. 

Culfeightrin  . . Pop.  5,012. 

Rev.  John  Bradshaw. 

Rev.  A.  Macartney. 

Rev.  Robert  Trail. 

Rev.  Charles  Hill. 

There  are  1,455  acres,  statute 
measure,  in  the  parish,  according  to 
my  tithe-book. 

I have  never  been  able  to  ascertain 
exactly  the  number  of  acres  in  the 
parish  of  Templepatrick : I believe 
there  are  upwards  of  7,500  planta- 
tion acres ; but  the  Ordnance  Survey 
of  the  parish,  which  has  been  fur- 
nished Iona:  since,  will  show  this 
correctly. 

Ballintoy,  by  the  barony  maps,  as 
surveyed  by  Archibald  Stewart  in 
1734,  contained,  in  plantation  mea- 
sure, 3,453a.  ln.8i>. arable;  2,045a. 
pasture ; 1,313  bog;— total  6,811a. 
1 ii.  8p. 

26,473a.  3it.,  statute  measure. 

There  is  no  public  common ; I 
suppose  there  are  about  12  or  13 
acres  covered  with  wood ; there  are 
about  10  acres  of  bog:  all  the  re- 
mainder is  arable. 

No  public  common : not  more 
than  six  acres  of  woodland ; about 
5,500  acres  of  arable;  the  remainder 
pasture  and  bog ; but  the  latter  does 
not  afford  turf  for  one-fifth  of  the 
parish. 

There  is  neither  common  nor  wood- 
land in  the  parish ; as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  arable,  pasture,  and  bog,  in 
1734,  see  the  Answer  to  No.  23. 
The  quantity  at  present  I have  no 
means  of  ascertaining,  but  within 
the  last  50  years  there  has  been 
much  waste  land  reclaimed. 

No  woodland. 

The  rent  varies  from  15s.  to  £1  10s., 
according  to  quality,  per  statute 
acre. 

This  is  a most  difficult  question  to 
answer  ; some  arable  land  is  let  to 
under-tenants  as  high  as  £2  15s.  by 
the  Irish  acre;  I think,  however, 
that  about  1 8s.  per  English  acre  for 
the  arable  land  would  come  near  the 
mountain  heath,  and  varies  from  10s. 

Arabic  land  sets  from  1 0s.  to  £3  3s. 
per  acre,  and  pasture  land  about  4s. 

average ; the  pasture  land  is 

Not  at  all. 

It  docs  not. 

No  such  system  prevails  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

No. 

Lord  Hertford  has  endeavoured  to 
induce  the  small  farmholders  to  dis- 
pose of  their  farms,  but  as  yet  with- 
out success. 

Lord  Templetoun  equalized  the 
farms  generally;  he  has  dispos- 
sessed several  small  fanners,  and 

I do  not  know  of  any  small  farms 
being  thrown  into  a large  one  ; in- 
deed there  are  no  large  farms  in 
the  parish. 

No  case. 

he  has  allowed  the  dispossessed  tenants  to  retain,  rent-free,  during  their  lives,  houses  and  gardens,  generally  those 
which  were  attached  to  the  farms  of  which  they  were  dispossessed : this  change,  of  course,  has,  in  many  cases,  led 
to  discontent,  but  in  no  instance  to  any  act  of  violence.or  malice  ; the  parish  is  proverbial  for  quietness. 

One  family  only,  of  six  individuals, 
has  emigrated  during;  the  last  three 
years : the  head  of  it  was  a smith, 
in  very  comfortable  circumstances ; 
they  emigrated  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1831. 

to  America ; they  were  priucipalli 
emplary  for  their  industry  and  prop 
take  place,  preferred  the  hazard  an 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  25  per- 
sons emigrated,  in  each  of  the  two 
| preceding  years  about  15 : all  went  | 
f landholders,  or  children  of  landliolde 
riety  of  conduct,  but,  anticipating  the  • 
d chance  of  emigration  to  the  prospect 

Few,  and  barely  able  to  pay  their 
passage  to  foreign  parts. 

rs,all  Protestants,  and  generally  ex- 
changes that  have  and  are  likely  to 
of  remaining  in  their  native  land. 

To  Canada. 

Principally  to  Canada;  some  to 
America. 

Some  to  Canada,  and  others  to  the 
United  Status. 

To  British  America. 

They  received  no  assistance. 

They  have  not  received  any  as-1 
sistance. 

Those  who  emigrated  went  with- 
out any  other  assistance  than  what 
they  might  have  received  from  their 
relations. 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford,  the 
landlord,  never  resides  in  Ireland. 

The  Hon.  Col.  Pakcnham,  the 
landlord  of  about  1,800  acres,  re- 
rides at  Langford  Lodge,  about 
nine  miles  distant ; Lord  Donegal, 
who  is  the  immediate  landlord  of  5 
Lord  Templetoun,  who  holds  all  the 
under  the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  is  at 

There  are  no  resident  landed  pro- 
prietors ; the  chief  landed  proprietor 
resides  in  England,  the  rest  in  Ire- 
land, and  some  in  the  immediate  nei 
20  acres,  resides  near  Belfast;  and 
remainder  of  the  parish  in  perpetuity 
i absentee,  and  has  been  for  40  years. 

They  are  non-resident;  all  reside 
in  Ireland  except  Lord  Mark  Kerr. 

ghbourhood. 

The  farms  held  by  farmers  who 
are  not  labourers  consist,  on  an 
average,  of  17  statute  acres.  The 
farms  held  by  persons  who  are  la- 
bourers are,  on  an  average,  5i  sta- 
tute acres : they  are  all  held  imme- 
diately under  Lord  Hertford. 

They  vary  from  140  plantation 
acres,  down  to  7 or  8.  Except  in,  per- 
haps, a .dozen  instances,  they  are 
held  direct  from  the  head  landlord ; 
underletting,  of  course,  is  little 
known,  and  to  this  the  peace  of  the 
parish  is,  in  a great  degree,  attri- 
butable. 

The  general  extent  of  farms  in 
this  parish  is  from  12  to  15  acres, 
and  all  held  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

Arable  from  6 to  12  acres,  Irish; 
mountain  farms  not  measured. 

The  labourers  of  this  parish  have 
been  employed  to  a very  small  ex- 
tent upon  the  roads. 

Very  few ; all  that  have  been  em- 
ployed have  been  paid  in  money : 
lor  about  three  months  a great 
many  men  were  employed  on  the 
new  mail-coach  road  to  Antrim 
from  Belfast,  but  they  were  princi- 

The  number  of  labourers  employed 
on  the  public  roads  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done, 
which  varies  at  evefy  assizes  ; those 
employed  are  paid  in  money. 
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Culfeightrin  . . Pop.  5,012. 

Ramoan  . . Pop.  4,739. 

Ramoan  . . Pop.  4,739. 

Ramoan  . . Pop.  4,739. 

Rev.  Luke  Walsh,  p.  p. 

Charles  M‘  Gildowney,  Esq.  J .p. 

Rev.  Charles  Hendrea,  p.  p. 

John  O' Neale,  Esq.  j.  p. 

For  the  answer  to  this  query  I beg 
to  refer  to  the  last  survey  of  the 
sappers  an<l  miners  appointed  by 
Government. 

4,400  acres,  plantation  measure. 

About  7,550  plantation  acres. 

No  common;  no  woodland;  one- 
tenth  arable  ; the  rest  pasture,  waste, 
and  bog. 

No  public  common;  about  30 
acres  of  wood ; less  than  3,000  ara- 
ble ; remainder  pasture,  waste,  and 
bog. 

No  means  of  ascertaining  till  the 
new  survey  is  finished. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land 
from  10s.  to  £1  per  acre;  grazing 
from  7s.  6(4  to  £1  10s.  per  summer. 

Arable  land  from  15s.  to  £2  per 
acre ; and  pasture  lands  from  2s.  to 
1 2s.  per  Irish  acre ; town  parks  at 
Ballycastle  from  £2  to  £4  per  acre.  \ 

From  2s.  6(4  to  £3  per  acre  for 
arable;  pasture  from  10(4  to  15s. 

Arable  from  £1  to  £3 ; pasture 
from  5s.  to  £1. 

No  con  acre. 

No  con  acres  in  this  parish. 

The  con  acre  system  does  prevail 
on  many  farms. 

Not  known  in  this  district. 

The  con  acre  is  from  10s.  to  £1. 

I may  class  the  con  acre  tenants 
as  labourers. 

I have  known  of  no  instances  of 
this  system. 

Hardly  any  changes  in  this  parish ; 
at  least  very  few. 

I have  heard  of  no  instance. 

Has  hot  been  attempted. 

About  30  annually ; mostly  young 
persons. 

Cannot  say  what  number ; gene- 
rally labourers,  mechanics,  and 
farmers. 

From  three  to  five,  the  sons  of 
half  farmers,  holding,  as  I do,  a 
small  parish. 

I have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  number;  few  families,  but 
many  stout  young  people  of  both 

They  generally  go  to  the  United 
States. 

Principally  to  America. 

To  America. 

Generally  to  Canada ; a few  to  the 
United  States. 

No  assistance,  unless  from  their 
friends. 

No  assistance. 

None,  unless  from  their  fathers’ 

None  but  from  their  friends. 

Two  resident  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ; the  rest  in  Ireland,  except 
Iiord  Mark  Kerr,  who  resides  in 
England. 

The  landed  proprietors  in  gene- 
ral are  resident,  but  the  present 
proprietor  of  the  Ballycastle  estate 
in  this  parish  has  been  pronounced 
a lunatic : the  committee  does  not 
reside  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  business  of  the  estate  is  mai 

Generally  absentee,  residing  in 
Ireland. 

aaged  by  a resident  agent. 

Most  of  the  proprietors  live  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland ; one  resident. 

Farms  average  from  5 to  25  acres 
arable  land,  and  a corresponding 
quantity  of  bog. 

Farms  from  If)  acres  to  20  acres ; 
a few  larger : and  in  general  held 
from  the  nead  landlord. 

The  general  extent  is  from  5 to 
20  acres.  The  occupying  tenant 
generally  from  the  head  landlord. 

Farms  generally  small,  from  10  to 
20  acres ; a few  from  40  to  50.  All 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

The  roads  here  are  all  kept  in  re- 
pair by  contract,  and  should  give 
occasional  employment  to  12  or  20 
persons. 

A considerable  number  of  labour- 
er's have  been  employed  on  the 
public  roads  ; as  to  the  numbers  I 
cannot  say;  their  wages  from  10(4 
to  Is.  per  day. 

The  number  indefinite ; wages  Is., 
paid  in  money  as  soon  as  the  over- 
seer receives  his. 
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Rathlin  . . Pop.  1,040. 

Rathlin  . . Pop.  1,040. 

Ballyrashane  . . Pop.  1,214. 

Ballyrashane  . . Pop.  1,214. 

Rev.  Michael  Murray , p.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Gage. 

Rev.  Thomas  Cupples. 

Rev.  James  Mayne. 

About  1,969  Irish  plantation  acres. 

Contains,  according  to  the  Ord- 
nance Survey,  6,360a.  3k.  1 5 i>,  sta- 
tute measure ; viz.,  in  the  county 
Antrim  part,  half  barony  of  Lower 
Dunluce,  2,689a.  Oh.  13i>.  ; county 
Derry  part.  Liberties  of  Coleraine, 
3,671a.  3k.  2p.;— total  6,360a.  3k. 

I find,  by  the  Ordnance  Survey- 
the  parish  contains  6,360a.  3b.  15p.’ 
statute  measure : in  the  county  An- 
trim part,  half  barony  of  Lower  Dun. 
luce,  2,689a.  Or.  13p.  ; county  Lower 
Derry  part,  Liberties  of  Coleraine 
3,671a.  3b.  2p.  ; — total  6,360a.  3n’ 

No  public  common  j no  woodland, 
except  some  skirting  of  plantings; 
bog  552a.  In.  25p.,  Scotch  Cun- 
ningham measure.  The  lands  in 
general  fit  for  cultivation. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  public  com- 
mon ; a few  trees  are  planted  about 
gentlemen’s  seats,  but,  being  so  near 
the  sea  air,  they  do  not  arrive  to  a 
great  state  of  perfection : bog  552a, 
Ik.  25p.,  Scotch  Cunningham.  The 
land  in  general  is  fit  for  tillage. 

Arable  and  pasture  land  set  from 
10s.  to  15s.  per  acre  here. 

From  10s.  to  £1  10s.  per  Scotch 

The  land  is  from  8s.  to  £1  15s,  or 
£2  per  acre. 

No  con  acre  here. 

Not  known  in  this  parish. 

Not  that  I know  of. 

Answered  above. 

Answered  above. 

Large  farms  are  sometimes  turned 
into  smaller ; but  not  the  reverse. 

It  has  not  taken  place  to  any  ex- 
tent in  this  parish. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  dispossessed 
in  the  parish ; the  farms  remain  the 

During  the  last  three  years  about 
eight  or  ten  persons  emigrated. 

I do  not  exactly  know  the  number, 
or  the  description. 

A few  families  emigrate  every 
year ; also  a number  of  individuals, 
farmers,  tradesmen,  and  labourers. 

A few  families  emigrate ; a number 
of  individuals. 

To  America. 

America. 

Canada  and  North  America. 

To  the  United  States  and  British 

They  had  sufficient  to  take  them- 

Not  to  my  knowledge. 

None  that  I know  of;  they  go 
out  on  their  own  resources. 

They  generally  emigrate  on  their 
[ own  finances. 

> The  landlord  resides  here. 

The  proprietor  is  resident. 

All  of  them  reside  in  Ireland  (ex- 
cept one,  who  resides  in  England) ; 
viz.,  two  in  the  parish,  and  the  most 
of  the  others  in  the  neighbouring 
parishes. 

One  landed  proprietor  resides  in 
England;  all  the  other  landlords 
reside  either  in  the  parish  or  in 
neighbouring  parishes. 

Farms  are  generally  not  more  than 
5 J acres.  Held  by  the  farmer  from 
the  head  landlord. 

The  general  extent  is  five  acres. 
They  are,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

From  5 to  40  acres,  Scotch  Cun- 
ningham; some  have  more.  They 
are  generally  held  from  the  head 
landlord. 

The  farms  are  from  6 to  40  acres,' 
Scotch  Cunningham  ; some  have 
larger  farms.  Generally  held  from 
the  head  landlord:  a few  small 
farms  are  sublet. 

There  is  very  little  done  at  public 
■ roads,  unless  repairing. 

2s.  per  day ; horse  and  cart  2s.  6< 
1 son  who  contracts  for  that  part  of 

On  inquiry  I find  about  34.  In  the 
county  Antrim  part  of  the  parish  a 
man  has  Is.  per  day;  car  and  horse 
2s.  per  day ; horse  and  cart  3s.  per 
day : in  the  county  Derry  part  a 
man  has,  in  summer,  1 1U.  per  day, 
in  winter  1 Orf.  per  day ; horse  and  car 
l.  per  day  : they  are  paid  by  the  per- 
the  road  in  which  they  are  employed. 

Men  employed  at  roads  have  told  me 
34 : a man  has  Is.  per  day ; horse  and 
car  2s.  per  day  ; horse  and  cart  3s.  per 
clay ; tools  not  provided  or  repaired 
in  county  Antrim  part : county  Derry 
part,  a man  has  11  cl.  per  day ; horse 
and  car  2s. ; horse  and  cart  2s.  6c/.; 
tools  provided  and  repaired  for  men: 
paid  by  road  contractors. 
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.Billy  . . Pop.  6,869. 

Billy  . . Pop.  6,869. 

Derrykeighan  . Pop.  3,666. 

Derrykeighan  . Pop.  3,666. 

Rev.  Hugh  Hamill,*  p.  m. 

Rev.  Thomas  Bell. 

Rev.  F.  Dobbs. 

Rev.  Joseph  Beilis , p.  m. 

12,452  a.  5 p.,  Cunningham  mea- 

4,000  acres. 

11,100  statute  acres. 

I cannot  describe  accurately  how 
much  of  each. 

About  1,000  acres  waste  and  bog. 

Arable,  pasture,  and  bog. 

About  £1  5i.  per  acre  for  arable 

£1  Is.  per  acre. 

About  15a. 

The  con  acre  system  does  not  pre- 
vail in  this  parish. 

No,  not  known. 

No. 

Con  acre  system  is  unknown  here. 

Not  given  for  such  grounds. 

There  have  been  very  few  cases  in 
this  parish  in  which  small  farms 
have  been  thrown  into  large  ones. 

This  system  of  throwing  small 
farms  into  large  one's  has  not  yet 
commenced  with  us. 

To  a very  trifling  extent,  and 
those  dispossessed  have  taken  other 
farms,  or  emigrated  to  America. 

The  system  of  thus  enlarging 
farms  is  unknown  here. 

I cannot  state  the  precise  number 
of  emigrants  ; but  they  have  been 
principally  labourers,  or  persons 
who  held  small  farms. 

100  persons  each  year  of  the  last  ! 

Only  a few  families,  of  moderate 
means. 

have  saved  as  much  i 

I should  suppose  from  50  to  60  in- 
dividuals emigrate  annually,  chiefly 
farmers  and  their  sons,  tradesmen, 
and  the  children  of  labourers,  who, 
having  been  hired  for  several  years, 
is  enables  them  to  leave  the  country. 

To  America. 

Scotland  or  America. 

America.  1 They  go,  some  to  the  United 

1 States,  but  many  to  the  Canadas, 
because  of  the  cheapness  of  freight  and  passage. 

They  have  received  no  assistance 
for  the  purpose  of  emigration. 

No  assistance. 

None. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  instance  in 
which  assistance  has  been  received, 
1 unless  from  some  private  source. 

They  are  resident. 

^All  proprietors  are  resident  at 

Resident,  with  one  trifling  cxcep- 

One  proprietor  resides,  not  in  the 
parish,  but  in  the  neighbourhood; 
as  to  others,  whose  property  is  of 
less  extent,  some  of  our  landlords 
reside  in  other  parts  of  the  country : 
I believe  none  of  them  are  out  of 
Ireland. 

From  10  to  30  acres.  Generally 
held  by  the  tenant  from  the  head 
landlord. 

From  10  to  20  acres.  All  held 
from  the  head  landlord. 

Farms  are  generally  from  5 to  20 
acres.  Held  generally  from  the 
head  landlord. 

The  farms  are  small,  generally 
from  1 1 to  15  acres : a number  of 
individuals  hold  about  20,  and  a 
few  about  30  acres ; from  this  are 
excepted  three  or  four  gentry  re- 
siding in  the  neighbourhood,  whose 
farms  are  more  extensive.  Tenants 
hold  directly  from  the  head  landlord. 

I think  there  have  not  been  more 
than  20  or  30  labourers  employed 
on  the  public  roads  during  the  last 
three  years  ; and  I believe  they 
have  been  paid  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  work  done. 

40,  and  some  seasons  of  the  year 
GO. 

Not  many  labourers  employed; 
generally  done  by  the  small  farm- 
ers ; paid  in  money. 

From  the  facility  of  procuring  ma- 
terials for  road-making  compara- 
tively few  find  employment  at  road- 
work: paid  by  the  day  or  job. 

The  foregoing  answers  refer  to  tlie  whole  of  the  old  parish  of  Billy : lately,  however,  a small  section  of  it  has  been  attached  to  the  new  parish  of 
■uunsevenclc,  which  is  formed  partly  of  the  parish  of  Billy,  and  partly  of  Ballintory  parish. 
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Diinluce  . . Pop.  3,606. 

Dunnovrick  . . Pop. -. 

Ballymoney  . . Pop.  11,579. 

Ballymoney,  Kilrauts,  Ardmoy, 
Derrykeighan,  and  Billy. 
Pop. . 

Rev.  James  Morexoood. 

Rev.  James  O' Hare. 

Rev.  William  Greene. 

Rev.  William  Munniss,  v.  it. 

6,671a.  2b.  15i>.,  Cunningham 

In  this  parish  there  are  4,287 
statute  acres. 

Between  17,000  and  18,000  Cun- 
ningham acres,  according  to  the 
best  information. 

For  an  answer  to  this  query  I refer 
you  fo  the  returns  made  by  the  Es- 
tablished clergymen  of  the  different 
parishes  named  above. 

No  public  common  ; no  woodland, 
except  a few  acres  in  the  demesne 
of  John  Montgomery,  of  Benvar- 
den,  Esq. ; about  500  acres  of  bog ; 
the  rest  is  chiefly  arable ; very  little 

No  public  common  ; no  woodland ; 
arable  land  about  3,000  acres;  the 
remainder,  1,300  acres,  rocky  pas- 
ture and  bog,  about  equally  divided : 
though  parts  of  the  latter  are  very 
poor,  yet  there  is  no  waste  land,  as 

I know  . f no  public  common,  or 
waste  of  any  account,  except  bog, 
of  which  there  are  large  tracts, 
mostly  used  for  firing;  arable  and 
pasture  in  general  good ; not  many 
large  timber  plantations. 

Answers  will  also  be  found  to 
these  questions  in  the  returns  la- 
the Established  clergymen  of  the 
above  parishes. 

It  varies  from  £1  to  £2;  £1  10s. 
may  be  considered  as  the  average 
rent ; pasture  and  arable  set  for  the 
same  rent ; in  fact  there  is  scarcely 
any  constant  pasture. 

Arable  land  averages  about  £1  5s. 
per  acre,  pasture  from  1 5s.  down  to 
2s.  6 d. 

The  arable  and  pasture  lands  set 
in  general  from  £1  10s.  to  £3,  and 
some  less,  according  to  the  tenure 
and  advantages. 

I should  think  from  £1  to  £1  10s. 
per  acre. 

It  does  not  exist  here. 

No  such  system  in  the  parish. 

j Not  that  I know  of. 

Con  acre  is  unknown  here. 

This  custom  does  not  prevail  in 
my  parish ; good  tenants  arc  not 
hero  dispossessed  by  their  land-  . 
lords ; the  bad  ones,  when  they  get 
into  arrears,  generally  go  to  Ame- 

No  change  observable  in  the  size 
of  farms. 

I think  this  system  does  not  pre- 
vail much  in  this  parish,  but  when 
it  does,  I take  for  granted,  the 
tenants  remove  to  another  part  of 
the  country. 

This  has  not  been  much  practised 
here,  but  when  it  did  take  place 
the  landlord  allowed  the  dispos- 
sessed tenant  something  in  money 
for  his  right,  and  he  provided  for 
himself  where  he  best  could. 

Not  above  20  (if  so  many)  in  each 
year ; generally  young  men  fond 
of  change,  and  who  think  that  in 
America  they  will  immediately  be- 

About  20  yearly,  mostly  good  la- 
bourers and  mechanics. 

Not  having  kept  any  registry  I 
cannot  say,  but  I believe  those  who 
went  are  chiefly  gone  to  America. 

There  have  not  been  more,  I should 
think,  than  five  each  year  ; two  fa- 
milies, small  farmers ; the  rest  young 

To  America. 

1°  Amcrlca- 

None ; for  they  had  all  the  means 
of  removing,  most  of  them  being 
excellent  workmen,  and  in  full  em- 
ployment. 

They  have  received  no  assistance. 

None  that  I heard  of,  except  from 
their  own  friends. 

None. 

Lord  Mark  Kerr  resides  in  Eng- 
land ; he  is  the  only  absentee  land- 
lord of  any  importance. 

There  are  eight  proprietors  of  land, 
none  of  whom  ore  resident ; seven 
reside  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
one  in  England. 

There  are  not  many  absentee 
landlords  of  this  parish,  which, 
with  the  liberal  contributions  to  the 
mendicity  funds,  accounts  for  the 
comparatively  comfortable  state  of 
the  poor  of  the  parish,  who  are  not 
allowed  to  beg. 

They  are  mostly  resident ; at  least 
I believe  they  all  reside  in  the 
county. 

It  varies  from  4 acres  to  100. 
Sometimes  they  are  held  from  the 
head  landlord  (most  frequently  so), 
and  sometimes  from  an  under-land- 
lord. 

From  6 to  40  acres.  Generally 
held  immediately  under  the  head 
landlord. 

This,  I believe,  depends  a good 
deal  upon  the  means  of  the  tenant. 
Chiefly  held  from  the  head  land- 
lord, and  in  many  instances  from 
the  middle-xa  an. 

Farms  are  generally  from  6 to 
1 30  acres.  They  are  mostly  held 
from  the  head  landlords. 

Perhaps  about  20:  their  wages 
are  Is.  a-day,  which  is  paid  to  them 
by  their  employer. 

Not  more  than  six  in  the  parish  ; 
they  work  by  task,  and  are  obliged 
to  wait  until  the  next  sessions  after 
the  work  is  completed  before  they 
are  paid  their  money : this  delay  is 
a great  loss  to  them,  having  to  pay 
more  than  the  market  price  for  pro- 
visions, as  the  seller  must  also  wait 
I for  payment. 

This  can  best  be  answered  by  1 
local  magistrates,  who  employ  the 
road-makers,  clergymen  not  being 
in  general  overseers  of  the  repairs 
of  roads. 

The  parochial  clergymen  can  best 
answer  this  question. 
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Ballymoney  . . Bop.  11,579. 

Ballymonev  . . Pop.  11,579. 

Ballymoney  . . Pop.  11,579. 

Ballymoney  . . Pop.  11,579. 

G.  Hutchinson,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Park,  p.  m. 

Rev.  Robert  Loughhead. 

Rev.  Henry  M'Laughlin , p p. 

I cannot  tell  the  number  of  acres ; 
mostly  plantation  measure. 

There  are  22,254  statute  acres  in 
the  parish  of  Ballymoney. 

About  14,200  acres,  Cunningham 
measure,  of  arable  ground. 

22,254  statute  acres. 

I cannot  tell  the  number  of  acres  ; 
there  is  not  much  waste  land  in 
this  half-barony. 

There  are  not  many  portions  of  ' 
this  parish  which  arc  at  present  vna- 
va'/able  for  purposes  of  agriculture ; 
there  is  not  any  public  common  ; 
and  very  little  woodland  ; bog  has 
been  considerably  reclaimed. 

3,000  hog;  public  common  not 
worth  mentioning;  the  arable  and 
pasture  may  he  classed  under  one, 
inasmuch  as  in  our  parish  they  are 
generally  convertible,  being  one 
time  under  labour,  and  again  left 
out  for  pasture ; under  wood  per- 
haps 500  acres. 

No  public  common;  about  500 
acres  of  woodland,  mostly  planted 
within  the  last  30  years ; there  are 
about  19,524  acres  of  arable  land; 
none  exclusively  pasture,  it  being 
all  capable  of  tillage;  and  2,225 
acres  of  bog. 

The  average  rent  is  from  15*.  to 
£1 15*.  per  acre,  as  1 believe. 

From  15*.  to  £1  per  acre  is  the 
average  rent. 

The  rent  is  various,  from  £4  12*. 
per  acre,  viz.,  plantation  measure, 
down  to  15*.;  observe,  the  former 
is  for  town  parks : for  country  land 
we  may  average  £1  10*. 

£1 ; see  my  last  remark  respect- 
ing pasture  land. 

No. 

It  does  not. 

It  does  very  tarely  prevail. 

No. 

Where  it  does  occur  the  rent  may 
be  from  £4  to  £6. 

Its  remuneration  depends  greatly 
on  the  nature  of  the  crop  planted, 
and  the  kind  of  season  that  may 
fall  out ; sometimes  the  undertaker 
unpropitious,  or  the  quality  ofthe  se 
a favourable  season  falls  out,  and  th 
siderable  gainer ; this,  however,  is  vi 

is  a loser  when  the  season  is 
ed  bad ; at  other  times,  when 
e crop  does  well,  he  is  a con- 
sry  precarious. 

I do  not  know  of  any,  but,  if  there  ' 
are  any,  they  are  few  in  number. 

Scarcely  any  instances ; where  this 
has  occurred,  the  landlord  has  con- 
tributed to  (he  tenant  an  equivalent 
for  his  right. 

I am  not  aware  of  a single  instance 
of  the  kind ; I have  known  where 
large  farms  have  been  divided,  but 

In  two  instances,  in  one  of  which 

tile  incoming  tenant  was  oblfaed  bv  his 
landlord  to  give  the  outgojug  tenant  :i  rea- 

Icnant  witVahouse  auTgorfen^ndfiencc 
former  places  of  abode:  a few  of  them 

turned  out  or  ejected  for  the  purpose  of  taking  their  holdings  to  enlarge  other  farms  ; instances  frequently 
occur  of  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent,  but  not  for  enlarging  farms  ; for  where  the  tenant  is  good 
he  is  never  disturbed,  so  far  as  1 know,  in  this  parish,  though  his  holding  may  not  exceed  half  a dozen  acres. 

10  or  12  farmers,  taking  money 

ami  goods  with  them,  mostly  Piotestant 
Dissenters ; lew  Catholics  emigrate  or 
leave  their  farms,  they  will  pay  airy  rent 
rather  than  be  turned  out ; they  appear  to 
consider  their  farms  as  their  birth-right. 

A considerable  number  of  families 
have  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
and  British  America,  many  of  them 
persons  who  had  small  farms, 
many  unmarried  men ; almost  all 
honest  and  industrious : they  did 
not  receivq  any  assistance  for  the 
purpose  of  emigration, 
many  more  would  have  emigrated,  bin  had 
farmers  or  tradesmen,  wllo  were  euabledby  t 

Perhaps  they  may  have  emigrated 

milk's,  at  an  average,  from  this  parish,  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years;  and.  besides  these, 
from  20  ;o  10  single  persons,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bettering  their  condition:  these 
home,  but,  afraid  that  the  badness  of  the 
times  might  render  them  unable  to  go.  sold 
either  to  England  or  Scotland:  doubtless 
not  the  means : those  who  did  were  mostly 

About  100  emigrants,  of  which 
number  one-third  were  of  the  mid- 
dle class,  and  the  remaining  two- 
thirdswere  labourers  andmecnanics. 

All  go  for  America. 

Two-thirds  of  them  to  British 

America,  and  one-third  to  the  United  States : 
b“te'r",mrt“fV4m  “k'®  Prcfet  «oind  t0  ‘he 

The  sale  of  the  lease  of  their  farms, 
and  chattel  property,  is  the  only 
assistance  they  get. 

None,  so  far  as  I know,  wfere  de- 
pending on  public  charity  for  as- 
sistance to  emigrate. 

They  received  no  extraneous  as- 
sistance. 

The  lauded  proprietors  mostly  re-  ! 
side,  but  the  chief  proprietor  and 
landlord  oi  Ballymonev  resides  in 
England. 

1-s'j..  iticrville,  Belfast i William  Wilson.  I 
dim : tin .re  are  landed  proprietors  resident 
eeo.  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  James  Hutchinson,  1 

The  landed  proprietors  are  gene- 

wood,  Henley-on-Thames,  England’:  John 
C ramie.  Esq.,  Port  Slew-art.  Ireland; 
Richard  Mageuniss,  Esq.,  Dublin;  Charles 

l-sq  . Janies  Moore.  Esq.,  Samson  Moon.  Esq. 

The  chief  landed  proprietor  is  an 
absentee,  and  lives  in  England ; another 
pioprietor  of  a considerable  estate  in  the 
j.a  isl;  lives  also  tit  Liverpool,  a third  in 
filth  in  Porlrtish,  lOmiles  front  the  parish  ; 

seventh  in  Buhl 

The  most  extensive  one  of  our 
landed  proprietors  resides  con- 
stantly in  London,  a second  at  Port- 
stuart,  12  miles  off',  a third  in  Bel- 
fast, a fourth  in  Belfast,  a fifth  in 
Ballymena,  a sixth  in  Liverpool,  a 
in ; we  have  six  resident  proprietors. 

From  11)  to  20  acres,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  ground  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  tenant 

The  farms  are  generally  from  1 0 
to  20  acres.  Held  from  the  head 
landlord. 

From  GO  down  to  6 acres,  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  i f the  tenant ; 
farms  rarely,  however,  exceed  from 
1 0 to  20  acres  . this  I consider  a 
fair  average.  These  farms,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  held  by  the  tenant 
in  occupation  from  the  head  laud- 
lord. 

Front  12  to  40  acres;  and  held 
immediately  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

I cannot  say,  but  am  told  they 
are  paid  in  money  and  meal. 

-received  by  persons  in  business  unti 
county ; in  some  instances  undertakers 

uust,  and  sell  than  at  tl: 

55  have  been  employed  in  making 
or  repairing  public  roads : they  are 
paid  in  some  cases  in  money ; go- 
rally  by  “lines”  from  the  persons 
undertaking  the  work,  which  are 
1 the  presentments  are  paid  by  the 
i of  road  presentments  pay  in  produce. 

to  Highest  rate  to  their  labourers,  hecat 

Perhaps  200  may  have  been  em- 
ployed occasionally  in  making, drain- 
ing, or  repairing  roads;  son-e  get 
daily  wages  in  cash,  and  some,  where 
the  employers  are  entirely  depend- 
ing on  the  money  to  he  received  at 
t he  assizes,  and  of  course  unable  to 
pay  them,  purchase  provisions  on 
i.c  they  and  tamilies  could  not  starve. 

About  30  ; the  overseers  provide 
them  with  potatoes  and  meal,  until 
the  money  is  got  at  the  assizes : 
the  poor  don't  benefit  much  at  pre- 
sent by  the  roads,  as  the  overseers 
are  wont  to  repair  them  within 
themselves,  by  their  children  and 
domestics. 
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Caerncastle  and  Kilwaug'hter. 
Pop.  4,1  S3. 

Killraughts.  . Pop.  1,837. 

Kilwaughter  . . Pop.  2,016. 

Larne  . . Pop.  3,182; 

Rev.  Ralph  Warde. 

Rev.  Thomas  Thompson. 

James  Hunter. 

Rev.  S.  Gwynn. 

12,021  statute  acres  in  Caerncastle ; 
9,803  in  Kilwaughter. 

5,122  statute  acres. 

This  parish  is.  computed  to  con- 
tain ,5,583  acres,  Irish  plantation 
measure;  population,  in  1831, 
2,010  persons. 

2,209  acres,  statute  measure. 

No  common;  no  woodland,  except 
on  the  demesne  of  Edward  Jones 
Agnew,  of  Kilwaughter  Castle:  in 
Caerncastle  about  15  acres  of  bog; 
in  Kilwaughter  about  500  acres  of 
bog,  and  300  of  waste,  Irish  acres. 

380  acres  of  bog. 

No  common  land  ; no  woodland, 
except  a few  acres  in  the  demesne 
of  Edward  Jones  Agnew,  the  land- 
lord ; about  one-third  of  the  parish 
there  are  about  500  to  000  acres  (su 
maindcr  is  high  and  mountainous  pr 
very  poor  to  pretty  good ; a small  pi 
lutely  unprofitable. 

No  public  common  ; no  woodland  ■ 
no  waste  or  bog;  till  arable  or  pas! 
turc  laud. 

is  computed  to  be  arable  land ; 
itablc  for  fuel)  of  bog ; the  re- 
isture,  of  various  qualities,  from 
^portion  of  it,  however,  is  abso- 

In  Caerncastle  average  about  £1 1 0s. 
per  irish  acre ; in  Kilwaughter 
from  5s.  to  £1  10s.  per  Irish  acre. 

About  17*.  Od. 

The  rents  of  arable  lands  vary,  ac- 
cording to  quality  and  situation, 
from  15*.  to  Cl  13*.  per  acre,  plan- 
tation measure ; the  pasture  lands 
run  from  4 it.  to  Is.  for  the  least 
valuable,  up  to  10s.  for  the  best 

Average  rent  of  arable  and  pas. 
ture  land  I conceive  to  be  about 
£3  3s.  per  irish  acre. 

Farmers  often  give  land  ploughed 
to  persons  for  potatoes,  on  condition 
of  their  supplying  manure. 

much  ploughed  land  Iron 

No. 

in  this  parish ; it  is  very  commor 
poor  persons,  to  collect  a little 
l the  farmers  to  lay  this  on,  without  re 

The  con  acre  system  is  unknown 
i here,  however,  for  labourers,  or  other 
manure,  and  they  can  readily  get  ;.s 
:nt,  as  will  plant  them  as  many  potato 

To  a very  limited  extent : chiefly 
with  respect  to  ground  so  let  for 
potato-planting, 
es  as  they  have  manure  for. 

The  highest  about  £8,  the  lowest 
about  £4. 

1 1 seldom  is  a remunerating  crop, 
extra  rents  being  usually  given  for 
the  sake  of  convenience. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

Little  practised. 

So  far  as  the  proprietors  of  land  in 
this  parish  are  concerned,  there  has 
been  no  consolidation  of  farms ; but 
in  five  instances  the  adjoining  farms 
have  been  bought  by  the  neighbour-  1 
ing  tenants,  and  thrown  into  one  ; tl 
to  America,  and  the  others  removed 

This  system  has  not  prevailed  in 
this  parish. 

iree  of  those  who  removed  went 
to  some  distance. 

I cannot  tell  the  number  of  emi- 
grants from  Caerncastle ; there  were, 
however,  a few  small  farmers,  trades- 
men, and  labourers ; from  Kilwaugh- 
ter, in  1831,  12;  in  1832,51;  in 
1833,  4. 

Five  or  six  families,  small  farmers. 

51  persons;  these,  all  but  tliri 
families  working  in  cotton-m 
bankruptcy  of  their  major  prop 
in  1833  four  persons,  a farmer 

In  1831,  12  persons,  two  farmers 
and  their  families,  &c.  ; in  1832, 
te  (a  smith  and  two  labourers),  were 
ills  in  the  parish,  which,  from  the 
irietors.  ceased  working  in  that  year; 
and  his  family. 

I have  no  means  ol  ascertaining 
accurately : since  the  spring  of  ldJ2  ahull 

these  not  more  than  50  or  CO  belonged  to 

number  might  probably  be  about  85  u'ithii 
the  last  three  years  •,  about  25  in  1K31  j S5 
in  1832 ; and  35  in  1833. 

Mostly  to  Canada;  a few  to  the 
United  States. 

America. 

One  portion  went  to  British  Ame- 
rica, and  the  other  to  the  United 
States. 

Principally'  to  Canada;  a few.  to 
the  United  States. 

In  Caerncastle  there  were  four 
cases;  and  in  Kilwaughter  two, 
where  assistance  was  given  for  the 
purpose  of  emigration. 

None. 

In  three  cases  of  the  emigrants 
who  had  been  in  the  mills  a loan 
was  given  them  of  a few  p.  unds,  to 
assist  in  paying  their  passage, which 
has  since  been  remitted,  and  the 
debts  paid. 

A small  pecuniary  assistance  was 
granted  in  three  cases  by'  the  Men- 
dicity Association  to  persons  re- 
ceiving  aid  from  tlic-ir  funds,  who 
were  desirous  to  emigrate. 

Generally  resident. 

No  absentees. 

The  owner  of  the  9-1 0th  of  the  pa- 
rish is  Edward  Jones  Agnew,  of 
Kilwaughter  Castle,  who  is  a con-  1 
stant  resident ; the  Countess  of 
Antrim, and  E.  M‘l)onne!l,  of  Glen- 
arm, own  a townland,  as  does  a ■ 
gentleman  who  resides  in  another  p: 

The  proprietors  are  generally  re- 
ut  of  the  county. 

From  5 to  30  acres ; in  some  few 
cases  more.  Yes. 

From  1 0 to  20  acres.  Under  the 
head  landlord. 

and  50  acres,  and  1 of  about  70  ai 
demesne  : the  pasture  or  mountain 
acres ; however,  the  latter-sized  at 
number  of  the  lowland  farmers, 
landlord  but  two  or  three. 

The  extent  of  the  arable  farms 
varies  from  5 to  30  acres,  plantation 
measure ; there  are  4 between  40 
;res,  which  is  the  largest  except  the 
farms  are  large,  say  from  50  to  800 
e generally  held  in  partnership  by  a 
They  are  all  held  from  the  head 

In  general  from  5 to  30  acres.  Held 
by  the  occupying  tenant  from  the 
head  landlord : there  are  small 
holdings,  adjoining  to  the  town  ot 
Larne,  of  one,  two,  or  three  acres, 
held  at  will. 

I cannot  say  with  respect  to  Cacm- 
castle  ; in  Kilwaughter  about  15  ; 
road-making  is  generally  undertaken 
by  the  farmers,  who  break  stones, 
either  themselves  or  their  servants 
and  a few  labourers,  and  sell  them 
at  so  much  per  ton;  they  earn  about 
Is.  per  day. 

About  12,  paid  in  cash. 

been  employed  in  this  way)  it 
giving  “ lines”  to  the  neighbou 
they  may  require  in  the  interin 

When  farmers  undertake  portions 
of  the  making  or  repairs  of  roads, 
which  is  common  here,  themselves 
or  their  servants  generally  do  the 
work ; but  when  the  working  over- 
seers employ  labourers  (15  have 
is  the  usual  practice  to  pay  them  by 
ring  shopkeepers  for  such  articles  as 
l of  the  assizes. 

Very  few;  probably  not  more  than 
20,  who  are  paid  by  the  road  con- 
tractors in  cash;  hut  these  latter, 
being  generally  small  farmers, 
usually  execute  the  public  works 
they'  undertake  by  themselves,  tlicir 
families,  and  their  servants. 
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Larne  . . Pop.  3,182. 

Larne  . . Pop.  3,182. 

Larne  . . Pop.  3,182. 

Layd  . . Pop.  4,655. 

Rev.  Geo.  M.  Caughey,  p.  m. 

Henry  Wm.  Molyneaux , Esq. 

Rev.  A.  O'Neil,  p.  p. 

Rev.  M.  Fallon. 

This  parish  contains  2.209a.  3 a.  7v. 
statute  measure  ; this  1 have  from 
the  books  of  Thomas  Davison,  agent 
to  Edmund  M‘ Donnell,  Esq.,  to 
whom  the  principal  part  of  the  lands 
of  this  parish  belongs. 

ain"  able  to  ascertain  ; to  the  re- 
turns of  the  enumerators  mentioned 
in  the  query  1 have  not  had  ac- 

2,290  acres,  statute  measure. 

20,476  British  statute  acres,  ac- 
cording to  the  late  trigonometrical 
survey. 

pJo  commons;  no  woodlands  no 
waste ; no  bog,;  about,  two-thirds 

There  is  no  public  common;  no 
woodland,  properly  speaking,  but 
some  small  plantations:  no  waste 
land  nor  bog ; the  whole  is  arable 
or  pasture  land. 

Neither  commons  nor  woodland,  I 
think. 

No  common ; scarcely  any  wood- 
land; one-third  arable;  the  rest 
mountain,  but  tolerable  pasture. 

The  lowest  rent  in  this  parish  is 
9s.  Cid.  late  currency,  Irish  acre ; 
the  highest  £6,  late  currency,  Irish 
acre;  the  medium  may  be  £2  10s. 

As  it  is  all  fit  for  tillage,  the  pas- 
ture is  let  as  high  as  the  arable 
land;  the  average  rent  is  about 
£3  7s.  6 d.  per  Irish  acre. 

Rent  from  £2  to  £5  per  acre. 

About  XT,  Cunningham  acre. 

The  con  acre  system  is  not  known 
in  this  parish. 

Not  in  any  instance. 

No  con  acre  here, 

No. 

The  system  of  throwing  small 
farms  into  large  ones  has  not  come 
into  operation  here. 

The  system. does  not  prevail,  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  is  let  as 

No  such  system  prevails  here. 

About  150,  mechanics  and  ser- 

The  number  I cannot  distinctly 
ascertain ; they  were,  I believe, 
nearly  all  Episcopalians  or  Pres- 
byterians, and  principally  me- 
chanics or  labourers. 

A great  many  have  emigrated; 
cannot  state  the  exact  number. 

To  Scotland,  England,  America. 

To  the  United  States,  the  Ca- 
nadas, and  the  West  Indies. 

— 

To  America, 

^ Only  two  instances,  so  far  as  I can 

In  one  or  two  instances  I believe 
assistance  was  received,  but  to  what 
amount,  or  for  what  purpose,  1 have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

The  landlords  of  Larne  parish  are 
Edmund  H'Donnell,  Esq.,  of  Glen- 
arm Castle,  often  absent,  at  present 
in  London ; the  other  Edward  Jones 
Agnew,  of  ICilwaughter  Castle, 
Esq.,  always  resident ; his  interest 
in  this  parish  is  not  large. 

None  of  the  landed  proprietors 
live  in  the  parish ; they  all  live, 
however,  in  Ireland,  and  the  most 
of  them  within  a few  miles. 

All  I believe  resident. 

None  of  them  reside  in  the  parish ; 
some  in  Ireland,  some  in  England. 

Farms  here  vary  very  much ; their 
extent  is  from  8 to  40  acres ; the 
largest  in  the  parish  contains  53 
acres  Irish. 

Some  farms  are  so  small  as  to  con- 
tain only  five  acres,  whilst  others 
contain  from  40  to  45.  They  are, 
with  a few  exceptions,  held  from 
the  head  landlord. 

At  an  average  about  1 5 acres,  which 
are  held  immediately  from  the  head 
landlord. 

Not  above  20  are  employed  at.  any 
time  on  the  public  roads  m this  pa- 
rish; these  apply  to  the  working 
overseer,  who  engages  them,  and 
generally  advances  their  wages  un- 
til the  assizes,  when  he  is  paid  by 
the  treasurer. 

It  woidd  be  impossible  to  give  a 
precise  answer  to  this  question  as  it 
stands  ; the  number  is  fluctuating, 
and  those  employed  are  paid  from 
the  grand-jury  assessments  at  the 
rate  of  other  labourers. 

About30in  the  parish;  but  many 
that  reside  in  the  parish  are  em- 
ployed at  the  public  roads  now 
making  in  the  neighbourhood. 

2MMM2 
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ULSTER — County  Antrim — Barony  Kilconway. 


Aghoghill  . . Pop.  3,057. 

Donagliy  . . Pop.  3,516. 

Newtowncrumlin  . Pop.  727. 

Finvoy  . . Pop.  6,093. 

Rev.  Robert  Alexandre,  Rev.  (1.  Kilpatrick, 
Rev.  0. M'Clelland,  v.  m..  J.  O'Hara,  Ksq.  j.  r, 
Aleraadtr  M'Manus,  Ksq.  j.p. 

llcv.  W.  Wolsaley. 

Rev.  G.  Black. 

Rev.  James  Elder,  p.  u. 

12,274a.  Ik.,  plantation  measure, 
of  arable  and  pasture,  and  all  other 
titheable  land,  taken  from  Book  for 
the  Composition  of  Tithes. 

About  12,040  statute  acres. 

Number  of  statute  acres  in  the 
parish  6,000,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  which,  however,  are  mountain  or 
bog;  that  which  is  arable  very 
poor ; the  whole  parish  is  a moun- 
tainous district,  partially  reclaimed 
by  the  present  proprietor. 

The  number  of  acres  I caimoT 
ascertain,  but  they  are  Cunningham. 

No  common : about  two  acres  of 
woodland  ; about  2,000  acres  irre- 
claimable mountain  and  bog  : 3,000 
acres  rough  mountain  pasture  ; 
1,040  better  pasturage;  and  0,000 
arable  acres. 

I should  think  that  fully  two- 
tliirds  of  the  parish  are  mountain  or 
bog.  but  no  public  common,  properly 
so  called. 

No  public  common;  no  woodland' 
much  bog  and  waste  land.  ’ 

About  £1  3s. 

From  1 (is.  to  1 8s.  per  acre,  from 
5s.  to  10s.  per  acre. 

Average  rent  of  arable  and  pas- 
ture land,  about  15s.  per  acre; 
highest  £ 1 , and  downward  to  1 0s. ; 
this  includes  pasture,  except  moun- 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and 
pasture  is  from£l,  £1  4s.,  to  £1  10s. 
per  acre. 

No. 

I have  heard  of  nothing  of  the 
kind  since  1 came  to  this  parish. 

Not  known  in  this  parish. 

No. 

I do  not  know. 

I do  not  know. 

Very  trifling ; some  have  emi- 

I have  not  heard  of  any  instance 
since  I came  here,  nor  do  I believe 

This  has  not  been  the  case  except 
in  one  instance,  the  dispossessed 
tenants  ge  ting  farms  elsewhere. 

I have  known  lately  small  farms 
put  into  large  ones,  which  has  been 
attended  with  the  most  dismal  con- 
little  farms  and  have  paid  the  rent  if 
, and  many  of  them  must  go  out.  I 
i:  numbers  of  them  perished  by  the 

sequences;  the  dispossessed  tenants  have  been  reduced  to  beggary,  whereas  they  could  have  held  their 
they  had  been  permitted  ; and  those  who  have  had  their  farms  enlarged  are  now  not  able  to  pay  the  rent 
have  known  some  persons  put  off  their  farms  to  enlarge  others;  these  persons  mostly  sailed  for  Canada 
icebergs  on  the  American  coast, and  of  those  who  arrived  at  Canada,  many  died  with  the  cholera  in  the  w 

Very  few  emigrants;  generally 
small  farmers. 

Very  few,  as  far  as  I can  learn.  | 

About  20  individuals  emigrated 
during  last  year;  few  during  the 
previous  years. 

The  number  I cannot  ascertain, 
but  great  numbers  have  left  this 
parish  during  the  last  three  years. 

To  America. 

To  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

America. 

Principally  to  Canada. 

None. 

None  that  I have  heard  of. 

None  that  I am  aware  of. 

Some  are  absentee  from  the  parish, 
but  reside  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  ; 
there  are  some  resident. 

None  absolutely  residing,  but,  I 
believe,  all  in  this  kingdom. 

The  parish  is  the  property  of  N. 
D.  Crominelin,  Ksq.,  who  is  resi- 
dent in  the  county  of  Down,  Ire- 

All  absentees.  They  reside  in 
Ireland. 

From  7 to  20  acres.  Held  gene- 
rally under  the  head  landlord. 

In  one  district  the  farms  are  con- 
siderable, and  set  in  perpetuity; 
the  rest,  mostly  connected  with 
the  mountainous  part,  are  smaller, 
with  a considerable  portion  of 
mountain  attached,  at  a lower  rent. 

The  farms  are  in  general  small, 
from  5 to  15  acres,  statute  measure  ; 
and  the  tenants  all  hold  from  the 
head  landlord. 

Some  15  acres,  some  20,  very  few 
30. 

None  are  constantly  employed ; 
number  occasionally  so,  difficult  to 
ascertain ; they  are  paid  in  cash,  or 
sometimes  in  provisions. 

There  has  been  very  little  done  to 
the  roads  in  this  district  since  I 
came  here,  in  September  1831,  and 
I understand  it  is  mostly  done  by 
the  people  through  whose  land  the 
road  passes,  and  paid  by  the  county 
at  their  standard  rate  of  wages. 

Those  employed  on  the  roads,  I 
believe,  are  usually  paid  in  money 
by  the  road  contractors,  but  I have 
known  instances  of  persons  being 
employed  on  the  roads  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil,  and  credited  the 
amount  in  their  rent,  he  drawing 
the  money  from  the  county  for  mak- 
ing the  roads. 

This  I cannot  ascertain ; they  are 
paid  by  the  county  cesses. 
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ULSTER — County  Antrim — Barony  Kilconway. 


Loughgeell  . . Pop.  6,889. 

Rasharkin  . . Pop.  7,481. 

Rasharkin.  . Pop.  7,481. 

Rasharkin  . . Pop.  7,481. 

Rev.  James  Tierney. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Dickson. 

Rev.  F.  Wilson,  p.  u. 

Thomas  M.  Bernie,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Arable,  1 1,482*.  2r.  !)p.  ; waste 
and  bog,  11,081a.  2k.  20p.:  total, 
22,504a.  0...  2!)p.,  mostly  all  statute 
acres.  This  has  been  taken  from 
the  Tithe  Composition  Book,  as 
taken  by  the  valuators. 

In  Rasharkin,  1,000 statute  acres; 
in  ICilraughts,  5,000  ditto. 

This  can  be  accurately  obtained 
from  the  General  Survey  lately 

About  12,000  abres,  Irish  planta- 
tion measure. 

-*o  public  common  ; woodland  is 
what  Mr.  Macartnewccupics ; and 
a few  places  occupied  by  Mr.  .1  ames 
Hamilton,  of  Corkey,  and  the 
Chequer  Hall  family:  arable,  pas- 
ture, waste,  and  bog,  as  in  No.  23. 

N either : in  Rasharkin  a great 
deal  of  pasturage  and  bog ; in  Kil- 
rauglits  almost  entirely  arable. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
this  with  any  exactness. 

N o public  common  nor  woodland ; 
about  one- third  of  the  parish  is  bog, 
viz , 4,000  acres;  one-third  of  the 
remainder,  viz.,  2,000  acres,  pas- 
ture ; about  6,000  arable. 

From  10s.  to  £1  5s.  per  acre,  for 
arable ; and  pasture  from  2s.  6 d.  to 
6s.  per  acre. 

Arable  about  £1  Is.;  pasture  from 
5s.  to  10s. 

About  £1,  Cunningham  acre. 

Arable  land  averages  about  £1  2s., 
that  is,  from  15s.  to  £1  10».  the 
Irish  acre ; pasture,  7s.  6 d.,  from  5s. 
to  10s. 

The  con  acre  system  docs  not  pre- 
vail here. 

I never  heard  of  it. 

1 1 docs  not  exist  in  this  neighbour- 

No. 

1 7 families  have  been  dispossessed ; 
some  are  to  remain  in  their  cabins 
to  the  month  of  March;  and  from 
10  to  20  acres  are  the  average  of 
throwing  small  farms  into  large 
ones : no  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  ejected  tenants. 

It  has  not  succeeded,  except  in  a 
very  few  instances  : the  dispossessed 
tenants  went  to  America,  receiving 
a small  compensation. 

1 n but  a very  few  instances  has  this 
been  attempted ; and  the  ejected 
tenants  have  always  received  com- 
pensation. 

Very  little. 

During  the  last  three  years  I am 
of  opinion  that  about  40  young  men 
have  gone  to  America. 

I cannot  sav  the  number,  but 
some  hundreds  have  gone  to 
America. 

A very  great  number. 

About  20  or  30  each  year. 

To  America. 

— 

Chiefly  to  the  United  States  and 
North  America. 

Canada;  thence  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  generally. 

They  have  received  no  support  or 
assistance  for  the  purpose  of  emi- 
gration. 

None  of  any  hind. 

They  received  no  assistance. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  gene- 
rally resident;  they  reside  mostly 
in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

All  absentees.  They  do. 

They  are  absentees  or  non-resi- 
dents; but  reside,  all  but  one,  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  gene- 
rally absentee  from  this  parish,  but 
reside  in  Ireland. 

From  10  to  20  and  30  acres.  The 
farms  are  generally  held  from  the 
chief  landlord. 

From  4 to  12  acres;  some  few  16. 
Held  generally  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

They  are  from  10  to  40  acres,  and 
held  by  occupying  tenants. 

7 to  20  acres,  Irish. 

From  40  to  50:  Is.  per  day  for 
labour,  and  Is.  \d.  for  breaking  18 
bushels  of  field  stones. 

Not  above  30 ; paid  by  the  per- 
sons who  get  the  making  of  the 

On  an  average  10  have  been  em- 
ployed throughout  the  year,  as 
there  has  been  little  done  to  the 
roads ; and  these  have  been  paid  in 
money. 

They  are  paid  at  the  assizes,  after 
their  work  is  done;  about  Is.  per 
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ULSTER — County  Antrim — Baronies  Massareene  Upper  and  Lower. 


Killead  . . Pop.  7,187. 

Killead  . . Pop.  7,187. 

Killead,  Crumlin,  Templepatric 
and  Mullusk.  Pop.  IS, 944. 

k Aghalee  . . Pop.  6,684. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Gillmor: 

Rev.  W.  G.  Macartney. 

Hon.  II.  R.  Pakenham,  j.  r. 

Rev.  W.  Thomson. 

23,023  statute  acres,  and  3,500  sta- 
tute acres  in  the  grange  of  Mucka- 

I have  not  the  returns  by  me. 

In  the  parish  of  Aghalee there  are 
2,340  English  acres ; in  Aughagal- 
len  3,663;  and  in  Magherainesk 
2,951  : total  number  of  acres  in 
_ the  united  parishes  8,954.  This  is 
The  Commissioners  may  be  referred 
e engineering  department  of  Ireland), 

according  to  the  vestry  book, 
to  Colonel  Colby  (who  is  over  th 
as  the  best  source  of  information 

No  common ; very  little  wood,  ex- 
cept in  two  gentlemen's  seats ; and 
little  or  no  bog. 

No  common,  waste,  or  bog  in 
these  parishes;  almost  every  farm 
has  more  or  less  wood  planted 
within  the  last  20  years. 

There  is  no  public  common ; no 
woodland ; there  are  about  300  acres 
of  bog  in  Aughagallen  parish ; the 
land  is  good,  and  is  in  a high  state 
of  cultivation  : the  system  of  agri- 
culture is  excellent  here. 

From  £1  10s.  to  £2  per  acre. 

£1  per  acre. 

The  large  proprietors  let  from  18s. 
to  £1  as.  per  Cunningham  acre; 
the  smaller  ones  demand  and  obtain 
a much  higher  price. 

About  £1  Is.  per  acre. 

No. 

No  such  thing. 

It  does  partially,  but  not  generally. 

No  instance  of  the  con  acre  system, 
happily. 

From  £6  to  £8  per  English  acre. 

I cannot  say. 

The  farms  are  in  general  con- 
siderable, and  have  been  so  for  a 
long  time. 

None  that  I know  of. 

It  has  not  obtained  to  any  extent ; 
the  removed  tenants  are  generally 
assisted  in.  passage  money  to 
America. 

I am  not  aware  that  any  altera- 
tion in  the  size  of  farms  has  taken 
place  here. 

I cannot  say: 

Few  or  none. 

Not  many;  and  chiefly  small 
farms,  at  low  rents,  whose  possess- 
ors have  been  tempted  to  soli: 

A few  families,  such  as  fanners, 
usually  in  spring  every  year. 

Some  few  to  America. 

Canada  uniformly,  although  some 
drop  from  thence  into  the  States. 

To  America. 

Some  have  been  assisted. 

They  never  receive  any  assistance. 

In  my  district  of  the  parish  the 
landed  proprietor,  the  Hon.  Colonel 
Pakenham,  is  strictly  resident. 

•Tames  Moore  and  the  Hon.  Col. 
Pakenham  are  the  only  resident 
landlords ; most  of  the  others  reside 
in  Ireland. 

In  Killead  and  Mullusk  all  resi- 
dent ; Crumlin  belongs  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hertford,  and  a large  part 
of  Templepatrick  to  Viscount 
Templetoun ; both  absentees. 

The  landlord  of  these  parishes  is 
an  English  nobleman,  who  resides 
in  England. 

From  20  to  100  acres.  Generally 

From.  5 to  100  acres.  The  tenant 
holds  in  most  instances  from  the 
head  landlord. 

They  are  generally  held  from  the 
head  landlord.  Vary  from  8 to  50 

Perhaps  the  average  extent  is 
about  25  or  30  acres.  The  tenants 
hold  immediately  from  the  head 
landlord. 

I cannot  answer. 

I am.  unable  even  to  guess  at  this. 
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ULSTER — County  Antrim — Barony  Massareene  Upper. 


Ballinderry  . . Pop.  5,346. 

Gienavy  and  Killead. 
Pop.  14,191. 

Gienavy,  C’amlin,  andTullyrusk. 
Pop. . 

Gienavy,  Tullyrusk,  and  Camlin. 
Pop. . 

Rev.  James  Slannus. 

Rev.  James  M'Mullan , v.  r. 

Rev.  Edward  Cupples. 

Rev.  N.  Alexander,  p.-m . 

10,651  acres  statute  measure. 

Gienavy  contains  17,000a.  3b. 
25  p.  ; Killead,  20,523a.  Or.  34!-., 
statute  measure  ; including  the 
Grange  of  Muckamore. 

6,9  19a.  3k.  7p.  in  Gienavy ; 5.455a. 
2it.  lap.  in  Camlin  ; 4,685a. 2k.  3i>. 
in  Tull)  rusk,  statute  measure,  ex- 
clusive of  the  soil  of  Loughbog, 
containing  about  625  acres. 

1 have  delayed  answering  this  and 
other  questions,  until  I should  re- 
ceive information  from  the  enume- 

No  common ; almost  all  arable  ; a 
small  quantity  of  bog. 

None;  little  or  none;  all  arable 
or  pasture,  little  or  no  waste  land ; 
in  Killead,  little  or  no  bog;  in 
Gienavy,  there  is  some  bog. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland, 
except  Cherry  valley  wood,  con- 
taining about  15  acres,  private  pro- 
perty ; there  is  no  waste  land ; about 
three-fourths  of  the  union  arable, 
one-fourth  pasture,  and  about  100 
acres  of  turf  bog. 

N o public  common : I do  . not 

Arable  about  18s.  per  acre,  average 
pasture  about  las. 

From  £1  to  £1  2s.  in  Killead;  from 
10,.  to  15s.,  from  15s.  to  £1  2s.  per 

About  15s.  per  acre  arable,  8s. 
pasture. 

no  land  worth  r 

The  landed  proprietors  and  holders 
of  lands  make  no  such  distinction; 
indeed,  very  few  landholders  have 
capital,  or  a remunerating  succession 
of  crops : the  average  rate  of  rents 
now  is  about  £1  11s.,  but  I think 
note  than  £1  Is.  per  acre  per  annum. 

It  does  not. 

N o such  system  prevails  in  these 
parishes. 

No.  No,  we  know  of  no  such  acre; 

' unless  the  con  acre  he  synonymous 

with  the  white  acre,  or  with  ground  set  for  potatoes,  which  is 
set  at  1£-/.  per  perch  the  running  perch. 

None. 

This  is  done  near  towns,  and  the 

1 breadth  is  about  six  feet  of  the 
ridge,  or  5 ft.  9 in.  of  the  drill,  the  horse  labour  to  be  done  by  the 
landlord,  or  con-setter,  if  that  means  the  setter  of  potato  ground ; 
all  th  eother  labour,  seeding,  weeding,  &c.  to  be  done  by  the  tenant. 

None. 

I know  not  precisely  what  the  con 
acre  is ; of  course  1 know  not  its 
rent  and  comparative  value,  nor  the 
other  considerations,  diflerent  from 
the  actual  value  here  mentioned. 

This  system  has  not  taken  place. 

That  system  has  not  been  acted 
upon  in  these  parishes. 

The  system  of  throwing  small 
farms  into  large  ones  does  not  ex- 
tend to  this  union,  i.  e.  a compulsory 
system  ; and  none  are  dispossessed 
who  are  diligent  and  careful  in  pay- 
ing their  rent. 

Not  to  any  considerable  extent  ; 
the  dispossessed  had  no  resource 
but  America,  or  Van  Pieman’s 
Land,  or  other  places,  where  they 
may  have  as  much  land  as  they 
wish,  without  payingrent,  cess,  and 
tithe. 

One  family  each  year ; industrious 
small  farmers. 

Some  few  families  and  some  few 
single  persons  have  emigrated  each 
year  from  these  parishes,  s me  of 
them  were  farmers,  some  tradesmen. 

The  number  of  emigrants  during 
each  of  the  two  years  preceding  the 
last,  may  be  rated  at  about  25  ; and 
during  the  last  year,  at  not  more 
than  about  10. 

I cannot  be  precise  in  regard  to  the 
number,  but  it  is  very  great ; and 
the  emigrants  are  generally  of  the 
second  class  of  farmers,  taking  with 
them  from  £10  to  £100. 

To  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

To  America. 

Chiefly  to  the  Canadas ; some  few 
to  the  States. 

To  C anada,  Van  Pieman’s  Land, 
New  York,  New  Orleans,  &c. 

They  have  not. 

They  received  no  assistance,  they 
emigrated  at  their  own  expense. 

No  assistance  that  I know  of,  but 
what  they  had  procured  by  their 
own  individual  exertions. 

.5  o assistance  for  the  purpose  of 
emigration:  indeed,  without  a re- 
duction of  rents,  and  that  immedi- 
ately, and  to  a gkf.at  extent,  the 
sinews  of  agriculture  will  be  un- 
strung. and  pauperism  extend  to  all. 

The  landed  proprietor  is  an  ab- 
sentee, and  does  not  reside  in  Ire- 

The  landlord  of  Gienavy  is  an  ab- 
sentee, and  does  not  reside  in  Ire- 
land : the  landlords  of  Killead.  with 
the  exception  of  the  Hon.  Colonel 
Pakenliam,  and  James  Moore,  Esq. 
are  absentees ; I believe  they  gene- 
rally reside  in  Ireland. 

The  lauded  proprietor  does  not  re- 
side in  Ireland. 

Lord  Hertford,  an  absentee ; Co 
lonel  Pakenham  generally  resident; 
the  former  in  England,  the  latter  in 
Langford  1.  odge,  near  Crumlin,  the 
only  village  in  the  barony,  orrather 
in  that  part  of  Upper  Massareene, 
for  Gienavy  is  also  in  that  barony. 

There  are  640  tenants,  and  10,651 
acres. 

The  farms  iii  Killead  vary  from  10 
to  20,  from  20  to  50  acres,  and  some 
few  above  that : in  G lenavy  from  5 
to  10,  from  15  to  25,  from  25  to  50 
acres,  and  some  few  above  that  num- 
ber. All  held  under  the  head  land- 
lord. 

The  extent  of  the  farms  here  are 
from  2 to  200  acres  and  upwards ; 
they  are  generally  from  20  to  .50  ; 
and  ave  most  commonly  held  by  the 
occupying  tenant  from  the  head 
landlord. 

30  acres,  English  measure.  They 
are  gen  rally  held  directly  from  the 
head  landlord. 

20 ; they  are  generally  paid  by  an 
order  on  a shopkeeper. 

The  number  is  not  great,  and  only 
occasionally  employed  at  Is.  per 
day,  paid  either  in  money  or  goods. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber exactly;  perhaps  100:  the  su- 
perintendant  furnishes  them  with 
orders  for  their  requisites  on  shop- 
keepers, who  credit  them  until  the 
next  assizes. 
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Lisburn  (Lisburn  Town). 
Pop.  13,249. 

Lisburn  . . Pop.  7,731. 

Mugheragall  . . Pop.  3,142. 

Magheragall  . . Pop.  3,142, 

Rev.  Hugh  Smyth,  r.  r. 

Rev.  Thomas  Thompson.* 

Rev.  John  Mussen. 

1 Rev.  John  Smyth  Browne,  p.m. 

About  10,000  English  acres. 

Iveagh  and  Cast'.ereagh  division 
(county  Down),  7,842  a.  2 k.  21  v. ; 
borough  of  Lisburn,  before  Reform 
division  (county  Antrim),  1,112  a. 
0 k.  30  p. ; Lessae  division,  1 ,695  a. 
3 it.  37  p. : total  English  acres,  by 
Ordnance  survey,  lt',650  a.  3k.  IOp. 
Population  7731. 

6,373  acres,  statute  acres. 

All  arable  and  pasture,  except 
about  100  English  acres  of  bog. 

No  public  common  ; no  woodland, 
except  ornamental  planting;  all 
arable,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Maze  race  course,  containing  about 
acres,  now  in  pasture,  but  for- 
merly tilled,  and  of  about  20  acres 
bog.  which  is  yearly  brought  into 
tillage. 

No  common ; no  woodland  ; about 
50  acres  of  bog:  the  rest  is  all 
arable,  portions  being,  in  rotation, 
turned  into  pasture  on  the  larger 
farms ; two  corn  crops  are  usually  ! 
taken  after  potatoes,  there  are  a lev 
in  the  mountain  land ; there  is  little 

No  public  common ; no  woodland; 
all  arable. 

! grazing  farms  (say  100  acres) 
land  of  the  first  quality. 

Average  rent  from  £1 5s.  to  £1  12s. 
per  English  acre. 

' 

Except  in  old  leases,  about£l  per 
English  acre. 

Average  rent  of  arable  land  Cl  Is. 
per  acre ; of  pasture  land  in  the 
mountain  part  1 3s.  per  acre. 

About  19s.  per  statute  acre. 

It  does  not. 

No. 

No : the  poor  often  take  half  a 1 
rood,  or  less,  from  a neighbouring 
farmer. 

Not  to  my  knowledge. 

This  they  set  in  potatoes,  paying 
id.  per  perch,  the  breadth  being  that 
farmer  sometimes  draws  out  the  mi 
without  further  charge,  and  sometim 

: of  a ridge,  or  three  drills  ; the 
mure,  and  labours  the  ground, 

The  mode  described,  with  reference 
to  No.  27,  appears  advantageous  to 
the  poor,  for  they  save  as  much 
manure  as  possible  for  the  purpose, 
and  avail  themselves  of  the  farmers’ 
accommodation  to  them  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power. 

The  system  of  throwing  small 
farms  into  large  ones  does  not 
prevail  in  this  parish. 

Not  at  all  taken  place. 

The  system  alluded  to  has  been 
little  practised  in  this  parish,  if  at 
all:  I do  not  recollect  to  have 
heard  of  a single  instaucc. 

In  our  parish  this  system  has  been 
little  acted  on. 

Number  from  70  to  80  ; small 
farmers  and  pensioners. 

About  1 0 each  year,  mostly 

Probably  more  than  70  persons, 
of  regular,  industrious  habits  in 
general,  principally  agriculturists 
from  small  farms. 

Principally  farmers  of  the  mid- 
dling and  lowest  classes,  and  able 
young  labouring  men. 

To  British  America  and  the 
United  States. 

America,  United  States. 

Chiefly  to  Canada:  some  to  the 
United  States. 

To  America. 

Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

No. 

None  in  this  quarter,  of  a public 
nature. 

No  assistance. 

The  principal  landed  proprietor,  an 
absentee,  resides  on  the  Continent: 
the  others  all  resident. 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford,  pos- 
sessing about  one-half  of  the  parish 
(containing  town  of  Lisburn)  is 
an  absentee  ; the  Marquis  of  Downs! 
resides  about  four  months  each  secon 
a mile  from  the  parish ; Wm.  Musse 
constantly  resident  about  two  miles  f 

The  only  landed  proprietor  is  ab- 
sentee, and  never  resided  in  any 
part  of  Ireland. 

ire,  possessing  about  5,0l)0  acres, 
year  at  Hillsborough,  about  half 
nden,  Ksq.,  possessing  500  acres, 
om  the  parish. 

Absentee  landlord,  who  resides  ia 
England  generally,  and  occasionally 
on  the  Continent. 

From  15  to  25  acres.  The  tenant 
m occupation  holds  immediately 
from  the  head  landlord. 

10  farms  from  50  to  120  acres; 
the  remainder  from  5 to  20. 

There  are  more  under  20  acres 
than  above  it.  They  are  held  from 
the  head  landlord. 

From  6 to  50  acres.  Held  directly 
from  the  head  landlord. 

From  30  to  40;  they  are  paid  in 

About  30,  paid  in  cash:  a new 
road  has  been  made ; the  persons 
employed  were  the  small  farmers, 
through  whose  land  it  passed. 

Not  more,  I should  suppose,  than 
20,  and  their  employment  in  general 
is  at  long  intervals ; they  are  usually 
paid  by  orders  on  a neighbouring 

Such  labourers  arc  paid  partly  in 
provisions  advanced  by  the  em- 
ployer, or  some  shopkeeper  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  partly  in  cash; 
I suppose  it  is  as  themselves  choose. 

* The  following  answers  relate  to  the  country  part  of  the  parish. 
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ULSTER — County  Antrim- — Baronies  Toome  Lower,  Antrim  Lower. 


' Kirkinriola  and  Ballyclug  (including 
Town  of  Ballymena). 

Pop.  11,050. 

Kirkinriola  and  Bally  dug  (including 
Town  of  Ballymena). 

Pop.  11,050, 

Kirkinriola  and  Ballyclug  (including 
Town  of  Ballymena). 

Pop.  11,050. 

Kirkinriola  and  Ballyclug  (including 
Town  of  Ballymena). 

Pop.  11,050. 

Rev.  A.  Patterson,  i*.  m. 

William  Gihon,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Hugh  Smyth  Cumming. 

Rev.  William  Stanhope. 

In  Kirkinriola  6,390,  and  in  Bally- 
dug  8,268,  statute  acres. 

In  Kirkinriola  6,390,  and  in  Bal- 
lyclug  8,268  acres,  statute  measure. 

Kirkinriola  6,390  acres,  Ballyclug 
8,268,  statute  measure. 

In  Kirkinriola  6,390,  and  in  Bally- 
clug 8,268  acres,  statute  measure. 

pl?i 

No  public  common  in  either 
parish;  about  60  acres  plantation 
in  Kirkinriola,  and  about  30  in 
Bally  dug ; about  350  acres  of  bog 
in  Kirkinriola,  and  about  150  acres 
of  bog  in  Ballyclug;  the  whole  is 
either  pasture  or  arable  in  both  pa- 
rishes, excepting  the  bog  mentioned. 

No  public  common,  woodland, 
waste,  nor  pasture  land,  properly  so 
called;  both  parishes  are  arable, 
excepting  400  or  500  acres  of  rocky 
land  in  each,  which  is  used  for 
grazing;  there  is  no  more  bog  in 
either  than  is  necessary  for  fuel. 

No  public  common  in  cither  parish ; 

and  indie  lattcrabout  150 ; in  Kirkinriola 

nmUhTrei'™^ 

parisli  brushwood  and  mountain,  over  which 
cultivation  is  gradually  spreading  itself. 

About  10s.  per  acre  in  both 
parishes. 

The  average  rent  in  both  parishes 
is  about  10s.  per  acre. 

The  average  rent  is,  I think,  about 

About  10s.  per  acre  in  both  pa- 

It  does  not. 

It  is  not  known  in  either  parish. 

No. 

It  does  not. 

The  system  has  not  been  adopted 
in  these  parishes. 

In  Kirkinriola  none,  in  Ballyclug 
none;  the  linen  manufacture  is  very 
extensive  in  this  neighbourhood; 
sold  principally  in  Ballymena  mar- 
ket, which  is  a weekly  one,  and  the 
most  extensive  in  the  province  of 
Ulster. 

The  system  not  generally  adopted 
here ; where  it  takes  place  the  dis- 
possessed tenant  generally  takes 
refuge  in  the  town. 

The  system  has  not  been  adopted 
in  these  parishes. 

About  60,  who  were  of  the  most 
industrious  class  of  labourers  and 
artisans. 

About  60  from  both  parishes,  and 
were  of  the  most  industrious  class 
of  labourers  and  workmen. 

I cannot  tell  the  number ; they  are 
farmers’  sons,  tradesmen,  labourers, 
and  servants : during  the  last  year 
or  two  more  respectable  persons 
have  emigrated. 

About  60  from  both  parishes,  and 
were  of  the  most  industrious  class 
of  labourers  and  artisans. 

America. 

To  America. 

To  British  and  North  America ; I 
think  lately  more  have  gone  to  ] 
Canada  than  to  the  United  States. 

To  America. 

None. 

No  public  assistance. 

None  whatever. 

In  Kirkinriola  the  chief  landed 
proprietor  is  an  absentee,  and  resides 
constantly  in  England ; in  Bally- 
dug  the  proprietor  is  a minor. 

In  Kirkinriola  the  proprietor  is 
absent,  resides  in  England ; in 
Ballyclug  the  proprietor  is  a minor. 

The  proprietor  of  Kirkinriola  (Wil- 
liam Adair,  Esq.)  is  non-resident, 
and  does  not  reside  in  Ireland ; the 
proprietor  of  Ballyclug  (II.  H. 
O'Hara)  is  a minor. 

_ In  Kirkinriola  the  chief  proprietor 
is  an  absentee,  and  resides  in  Eng- 
land; Lord  Mountcashel,  to  whom 
belong  two  townlands,  resides  in  the 
South  of  Ireland ; in  Ballyclug  the 
proprietor  is  a minor. 

About  12  acres.  The  farms  are  in 
general  held  under  the  head  land- 
lord. 

In  Kirkinriola  about  15  acres. 
Held  under  the  chief  landlord. 

Average  about  1 5 acres.  Generally 
held  from  head  landlord. 

About  12  acres.  The  farms  are  in 
general  held  under  the  head  land- 
lord. 

In  Kirkinriola  about  20  men  are 
employed  during  three  or  four 
months  in  the  year,  at  lOrf.  per  day ; 
^MBallptag  about  10,  at  the 

In  Kirkinriola  about  30  during 
four  months;  and  about  10  in  Bal- 
lyclug, for  the  same. 

I cannot  state  the  number  ; it  was, 
however,  small.  They  are  paid 
when  the  contractor  receives  the 
money  after  each  assizes,  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  have  letters  of  credit 
from  him  for  meal,  potatoes,  to- 
bacco, &c. 

In  Kirkinriola  about  20  are  em- 
ployed during  three  or  four  months 
in  the  3'ear,  at  lOrf.  per  day  ; and 
about  10  in  Ballyclug,  at  the  same 
rate  of  wages. 

2 N N N 
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Drumaul  . . Pop.  9,737. 

Drumaul  . . Pop.  9,737. 

Drumaul  . . Pop.  9,737. 

Dunean  . . Pop.  6,812. 

Rev:  Thomas  ' Reid. 

Rev..  James  Heatly. 

| Rev.  Daniel  Curoe,  p.  p.  | Rev.  A.  Hutchinson,  p.  ji  . 

About  13,000  Irish  plantation 

20,900  statute  acres. 

20,900  statute  acres. 

I believe  about  6,504  or  6,505 
Irish  acres. 

About  a fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the 
whole  is  waste  land  or  bog ; there 
is  no  public  common  ; Earl  O’Neill’s 
demesne  is  very  extensive,  and  con- 
tains a great  deal  of  planting ; be- 
sides there  are  from  S to  10  acres 
of  Craigmere-hill  planted. 

No  public  common ; 1,S59  statute 
acres  are  enclosed  in  Earl  O’Neill’s 
demesne  of  Shane’s  Castle  ; 2,S00of 
bog ; the  remainder  of  the  quantity 
stated  in  Query  23  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  roads)  is  arable  and  pro- 
fitable land. 

No  public  common;  1,859  acres 
form  Earl  O’Neill’s  demesne ; 2,800 
acres  of  bog ; and  the  residue  of  t he 
quantity  described  in  answer  to 
Query  23,  arable. 

No  public  common;  no  woodland; 
the  number  of  acres  of  bog  1 am 
not  sure  of ; the  rest  is  arable  anil 
pasture. 

From  10*.  to  £1  10*.  the  British 

The  average  rent  is  18*.  6 d.  per 
statute  acre. 

18*.  (id.  per  statute  acre. 

About  £1  10*.  per  Irish  acre. 
No. 

This  acre  does  not  prevail. 

No. 

The  con  acre  system  does  not  pre- 
vail here. 

We  know  it  not. 

Earl  O’Neill  ejects  none  who  pay 
their  rent,  and,  I believe,  throwing 
small  farms  into  large  ones  has  not 
much  prevailed. 

Not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify 
complaint. 

The  practice  of  enlarging  farms 
has  not  prevailed  to  an  extent  which 
would  justify  the  complaints  of  the 

This  has  not  succeeded  well,  nor 
is  it  vigorously  enforced. 

Not  many  emigrants. 

A considerable  number  during  the 
last  three  yearn,  and  all  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes,  and  not  without 
money. 

The  number  of  emigrants  of  the 
industrious  class  has  been  consider-  , 
able  during  the  last  three  years. 

A few  farmers  and  tradesmen. 

A few  have  gone  to  America. 

Generally  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Generally  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

America. 

No  public  assistance  nor  Govern- 

They  received  no  public,  no  Go- 
vernment  aid. 

None. 

Earl  O’Neill  is  landlord,  and  is  re- 
sident. 

Earl  O’Neill,  the  principal  pro- 
prietor, is  usually  resident ; the 
Bishop  of  Meath  owns  two  town- 
lands,  and  resides  at  Ardbraccan,  in 
the  county  of  Meath  ; Mr.  O’Rourke, 
owning  one  townland,  is  constantly  t 
which  extends  into  the  adjoiuing  par 

Earl  O’Neill,  the  great  land  pro- 
prietor, usually  resident ; the  Bishop 
of  Meath,  owner  of  two  townlands, 
and  Mr.  O’Rourke,  proprietor  of  one 
townland,  permanently  resident, 
resident  on  that  part  of  it 
ish. 

One  of  them  an  absentee,  the  others 
resident. 

From  10  to  60  Irish  plantation 
acres.  Generally  held  from  the 
head  landlord. 

From  2 to  50  acres : the  average 
of  small  farms  may  be  estimated  at 
eight  acres.  Almost  all  held  from 
the  head'  landlord. 

Farms  generally  average  eight 
acres,  and  are  almost  all  held  from 
the  head  landlord. 

They  are  held  in  occupation  from 
the  head  landlord.  In  extent  from 
10  to  20  acres,  Irish  measure. 

I know  not  the  exact  number : I 
believe  they  generally  receive  the 
employer’s  line  for  Is.  per  day. 

It  appears,  on  minute  inquiry,  that 
207  have  had  two  months’  employ- 
ment in  the  last  year:  they  have 
been  paid  by  employer’s  orders  on 
grocers,  on  which  they  are  supplied 
at  a discount  of  Id.  in  the  1*. 

207  labourers  have  had  two  months’ 
average  employment  in  the  last  year, 
and  have  been  paid  by  employer’s 
lines,  accepted  by  grocers  at  hi.  in 
the  1*.  discount. 

A very  few  individuals,  who  are 
favourites  with  the  persons  having 
obtained  at  the  county  assize  leave 
to  repair  the  roads. 
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Dunean  . . Pop.  6,812. 

Ballymacarrett  , . Pop. , 

Grange  (extraparochial). 
Pop. . 

Armagh  (including.  City). 
Pop.  33,310. 

Rev.  D.  Magreeny,  r.  r. 

Rev.  Charles  Courtney. 

Rev.  Robert  Eus/c,  v.  m. 

The  Lord, Primate. 

This  parish  contains  5,649.1.  On. 
38?.,  Irish  plantation  measure. 

According  to  the  return  made  by 
Tithe  Commissioner  575a.  3u.  38p., 
of  which  he  states  28a.  In.  38p.  are 
under  water,  leaving  547a.  2b.,  sta- 
tute measure. 

Not  having  access  to  the  Govern- 
ment Survey,  I cannot  state  accu- 
rately the  number  ofacres  in  Grange, 
but  I believe  there  are  about  4,257  a. 
3it..  20p.,  English  plantation  mea- 

Referred,  to  high  constable  of 
barony. 

IVe  have  neither  public  common 
ncr  waste  land ; the  turf  bog  is 
about  one-tenth  of  the  whole ; two- 
thirds  of  the  remainder  are  culti- 
vated, and  the  remaining  third  is 
employed  for  pasture. 

No  public  common ; no  bog;  no 
woodland  ; 431  acres,  Cunningham 
measure,  of  arable  and  pasture  land. 

There  is  no  public  common,  unless 
roads  and  yards ; .there  are  a few 
young  plantations,  and  there  are 
about  1,000  acres  of  bog. 

No  common;  other  queries -un- 

The  average  rent  is  from  £1  10s. 
to  £2  per  acre ; arable  and  pasture 
being  held  jointly  by  the  farmers, 
there  is  no  difference  made  in  the 

£1  per  acre. 

£1  to  £1  10*.,  owing  to  the  con- 
tiguity' of  the  city. 

The  con  acre  system  is  not  known 

No  such  thing  in  t his  parish  known 

No ; we  have  no  such  system  here. 

Not  generally,  and  only  as  re- 
gards potatoes. 

£6  to  £3  Irish  measure. 

Considered  a remunerating  crop 
by  most  farmers. 

This  system  does  not  prevail  here : 
some  of  the  farmers  have  been 
ejected,  from  their  inability  to  pay 
the  unreasonably-higli  rents  impose 
all  of  such  as  had  the  means  of 
America,  and  such  as  had  not  are 
becoming  cottiers,  and  in  some  instai 

No  instances  of  the  kind  in  this 
parish. 

d by  the  owners  of  the  soil ; 
emigrating  have  gone  to 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
ices  beggars. 

It  has  never  been  introduced  here. 

Cannot  state  the  extent ; tenants 
dispossessed  very  few,  such  as  are 
become  cottiers  elsewhere. 

A considerable  number  of  the  farm- 
ers have  sold  their  properties,  and 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  many  of  those  who 
remain  would  do  so  if  they  had 
sufficient  funds. 

22 ; went  to  the  United  States. 

A very  small  number;  they  are 
farmers’  children. 

The  number  of  emigrants  from 
the  neighbourhood  is  considerable  ; 
and  generally  of  the  class  of  small 
farmers,  anu  almost  exclusively 
Protestants. 

See  answer  to  No.  30, 

America. 

North  America. 

They  have  got  no  assistance  what- 

No. 

Barely  as  much  as  would  carry 
them  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

None. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Meath,  who  is  an 
absentee,  and  resides  in  the  county 
Meath,  and  Earl  O’Neill,  who  lives 
chiefly  in  England,  and  drains  away 
all  his  rents.  3 

LordTemplemore  isthe  solelanded 
proprietor,  and  an  absentee ; occa- 
sionally resides  in  Wexford,  but  for 
the  most  part  in  England. 

For  the  most  part  absentee ; they 
all  reside  in  Ireland,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one. 

Generally  resident. 

The  size  of  farms  varies  from  1 to 
20  acres : and  all  are  held  from  the 
chief  landlords,  but  the  rents  are  all 
so  oppressively  large  that  comfort 
and  independence  are  strangers  to 

From  5 to  20  acres.  Held  under 
the  head  landlord,  Lord  Temple- 

From  10  to  20  acres.  They  are 
held  from  middle-men,  who  have 
the  laud  in  perpetuity'  from  the 
head  landlord. 

3,  6,  10,  20,  30  acres.  Held  ge- 
nerally from  the  head  landlord. 

Roads  are  made  and  repaired  by 
estimates;  the  contractors  seldom 
employ  any  but  the  members  of 
their  own  families. 

The  amount  of  presentments  on 
this  parish  for  the  hist  year  has  been 
£385  10s.  (id.,  but,  owing  to  part  of 
the  stones  having  been  quarried  and 
broken  in  the  parish  of  Hollywood, 
and  county  of  Antrim,  not  more 
than  £70  was  expended  lor  manual 
labour  within  the  parish,  and  labour- 
ers are  usually  paid  in  cash,  Is.  per  d; 

40;  paid  in  money  Is.  per  day'. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown  can  better  an- 
swer this  by  reference  to  accountiug 
affidavits,  which  state  the  number 

2 N N N 2 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (F.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


ULSTER— County  Armagh — Barony  Armagh. 


Armagh  (including  City). 
Pop.  33,310. 

Armagh  (including  City). 
Pop.  33,310. 

Eglish  (part  of  Armagh). 
Pop. . 

Grange  (part  of  Armagh). 
Pop. 

Rev.  James  Byrne , d.  d.  p.  p. 

Leonard  Dobbin,  Esq.  m.  p. 

Rev.  William  Barlow. 

Rev.  Thomas  Twigg. 

Many  otheis  will  return  you  the 
number  of  acres  in  this  parish ; I 
had  nbt'access  to  the  Population 
Returns ; the  acres,  I believe,  are  all 
statute  measure. 

15,781a.  2k.  Si-.,  English  statute 
measure,  by  Armstrong’s  Survey, 
including  bog  and  lake. 

Total  number  of  acres  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Eglish  10,472a.  Ik.  31i\, 
statute  measure. 

The  district  of  Grange  contains 
6,757a.  3u.  33p.,  statute  measure,  by 
the  late  survey. 

There  is  no  public  common ; there 
is  no  woodland;  neither  is  there 
waste  land,  unless  that  of  the  hoc;  ; 
all  is  arable  or  pasture : there  is  only 
one  large  bog  in  this  parish,  on  the 
road  to  the  fortress  of  Charlemont, 
containing,  I should  think,  above 
1,000  acres. 

No  public  common,  and  very  little 
waste  or  woodland;  266a.  In.  IOp. 
of  bog  are  included  in  the  number 
of  acres ; in  the  parish  also  about 
13a.  2k.  35p.  lake. 

Public  common  none;  woodland 
none:  there  are  10,366  acres  of 
arable  and  pasture  land,  and  I do 
not  think  that  of  that  whole  number 
there  is  a greater  proportion  of  it  in 
pasture  than  about  one-fifth  part ; of 
bog  and  mountain  55a.  3n.  18i’. ; , 
lake  50a.  Or.  35n. 

There  is  no  public  common ; very 
little  woodland,  about  20  acres ; ara- 
ble about  6,250  acres,  including 
pasture,  which  may  be,  and  occa- 
sionally is,  laboured:  pasture  not 
labourable  20;  waste,  bog,  lakes, 
roads,  460 : this  is  according  to  my 

The  rent  from  £1  Os.  to  £3 ; some 
exceeding  £3 ; very  little  less  than 
£1  os. ; good  pasture  and  arable 
nearly  the  same  rent.  There  are  ; 
some  leases  on  the  Karl  of  Charle-  i 
mont's  estate  under  £1  per  acre. 

Average  rent  of  arable  and  pas- 
ture from  16s.  to  £1  2s.  or  £1  3s.  per 
English  acre;  lands  adjoining  the 
town  of  Armagh  are  at  a higher 

Average  rent  of  arable  land  £1  per 
English  acre ; old  pasture  land 
£1  10s. 

Land  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Armagh  lets  for  high  rent, 
from  £2  10s.  to  £3  15s.  per  acre; 
the  average  rent  in  other  parts  of 
the  district  is  about  £1  7s.  Od, 
rather  perhaps  £1  5s. 

Not  generally,  but  is  still  adopted 
in  many  instances. 

I do  not  know  of  any  con  acre  in 
this  county  ; principally  the  Eng- 
lish acre,  ami  generally  Irish  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  county. 

It  prevails  universally  in  this  dis- 
trict, so  far  as  the  labouring  class, 
and  indeed  I may  say  the  poor  ge- 
nerally, taking  ground  for  potato-ph 

Con  acre  is  a term  unknown  here, 

For  potato  land  £6  ; for  flax  land 
from  £0  to  £6;  for  oats  £4:  there 
is  generally  a shade  of  difference, 
owing  to  the  quality  of  file  lands. 

Cannot  tell,  none  being  in  this  j 
neighbourhood. 

When  the  person  who  sets  the  1 
ground  manures  it  he  gets  from  1 
£1  5s.  to  £1  10s.  per  rood  English 

Any  man  out  of  the  influence  of 
j the  city  of  Armagh  may  have  potato 

measure  ; in  most  cases  the  latter  price,  is  paid:  when  he  does  not  manure  it  he  gets  it  rent  free,  for  me 
sake  of  getting  his  ground  manured ; the  poorer  sort  of  people  generally  adopt  the  latter  system. 

In  general  it  is  not  a remunerating 
crop  to  him  who  takes  it,  as  I have 
known,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
poor  men  to  bestow  their  seed  and 
labour  to  the  proprietor  sooner  than  ] 
the  absolute  wants  of  the  poor  pei 
take  con  acres  beyond  their  value. 

pay  the  sum  contracted  lor ; 
jple  often  compel  them  to 

This,  of  course,  entirely  depends 
upon  the  season,  but  I should  say 
that  on  the  average  it  is  a remune- 
rating crop  ; at  the  least  it  is  a bene- 
ficial crop  for  the  poor  labourer,  be- 
cause I may  say  the  labour  of  the  cri 
work  himself  at  a time  when  he  is  or 

In  some  instances  he  is  charged 
with  the  rent  payable  to  the  head 
landlord,  say  7s.  (id.  per  rood  ; but 
the  land  is  partially  laboured  for 

>p  costs  him  nothing,  as  he  does  me 
it  of  employment  for  wages. 

Thank  God,  and  our  landlords,  that 
merciless  system  has  not  been  car- 
ried on  in  our  parish  to  any  consi- 
derable extent,  but  we  are  burdened 
with  the  poor  dispossessed  tenants 
of  other  places,  who  generally  flock 

Very  few;  yet  the  fear  of  injury 
being  done  to  those  tenants,  or  lauds 
from  which  tenants  are  ejected,  pre- 
vents, I believe,  in  many  instances, 
the  size  of  farms  being  increased. 

The  system  here  alluded  to  pre- 
vails very  little  in  this  district,  and 
in  general  the  dispossessed  tenants 
have  either  received  some  compen- 
sation in  money,  or  have  been  pro- 
vided with  another  holding. 

I believe  the  landlords  desire  to 
effect  this,  but  they  are  proceeding 
gently,  taking  such  opportunities  as 
naturally  occur  of  uniting  small 
farms : there  is  no  instance  in  the 
district  of  a tenant  dispossessed 
with  this  purpose. 

I think  that  from  100  to  150  might 
have  emigrated  in  each  year : very 
few  of  independent  circumstances 
have  emigrated  ; some  entire  fami- 
lies have  sold  their  little  farms  and 
gone  off. 

Cannot  tell;  not  a very  great 

I cannot  tell. 

I venture  to  say  from  20  to  25  each 
year : very  few  families  have  gone; 
generally  active  young  people  of 
both  sexes,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
Protestants. 

Mostly  to  Canada  and  the  United 

Mostly  to  America. 

Mostly  to  America. 

All  to  America,  and  most  to  Ca- 

They  got  nothing  from  public 
funds,  except  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  their  friends. 

Not  to  my  knowledge. 

They  in  general  get  permission 
from  their  landlords  to  sell  their 
goodwill  (as  it  is  here  called)  of 
their  holding,  and  with  that  money 
they  leave  this  country  for  America. 

I do  not  think  any  of  them  re- 
ceived assistance. 

Most  of  the  great  landed  proprie- 
tors are  absent  from  the  parish,  yet 
reside  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  for 
a portion  of  the  year ; many  of 
the  middle  and  lower  grades  of  the 
gentry  reside,  and  some  are  absent. 

Some  absentees,  but  the  greater 
proportion  are  resident. 

There  are  only  four  landed  pro- 
prietors residing  within  this  dis- 
trict ; the  remainder,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  who  is  resident  in 
London,  generally  reside  in  other 
parts  of  J reland. 

With  two  exceptions  all  proprie- 
tors of  land  here  are  absentees,  and 
all  resident  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land. 

They  are  from  5 to  20-acres.  Some 
of  them  held  under  the  head  land- 
lords, and  are  generally  well  off:  a 
greater  number  of  farms  are  held 
under  the  middle  and  inferior 
classes  of  the  gentry,  who  in  ge- 
neral charge  heavy  rack-rents,  to  cm 
chief  proprietor  in  pomp  and  magni 

Farms  are  generally  from  10  to  15,  ' 
or  perhaps  20  acres.  When  divided 
in  smaller  farms  of  4,  5,  6,  or  7 
acres,  they  are  generally  held  by 
under-tenants. 

ible  them  to  rival  the 
licence. 

Extent  of  farms  in  this  district  is 
in  general  from  5 to  12  acres. 

There  are  a few  large  farms,  from 
80  to  300  acres.  Farms  held  under 
the  head  landlords  vary  from  4 to 
40  acres;  the  general  extent  is 
between  10  and  30  acres. 

Perhaps  300  are  occasionally  em- 
ployed on  the  public  roads,  break- 
ing stones,  at  stated  sums  per  ton : 
I am  told  they  can  earn  only  from 
8 d.  to  lOtf.  per  day ; they  are  paid 
sometimes  in  meal,  and  sometimes 
in  money. 

Cannot  say ; but  those  employed 
at  the  county  road-work  are  gene- 
rally paid  in  meal  and  potatoes; 
the  number  very  uncertain,  and  the 

labourer,  who  is  generally  charged 
higher  than  he  could  purchase  with 
his  money. 

25  men  have  had  occasional  em- 
ployment on  the  public  roads  here,  l 

Those  employ  ed  on  the  public  roads 
do  not  come  under  my  definition  ot 
labourers ; they  are  persons  holding 
small  portions  of  land,  from  one  to 
four  acres : if  they  can  wait  until 
after  the  assizes  they  are  paid  in 
money ; if  not,  they  get  meal  or 
potatoes,  often,  I fear,  at  a hign 
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ULSTER — Counties  Armagh,  Tyrone — Baronies  Armagh,  O’Neillanel  West,  Dungannon. 


Part  of  Armagh  . Pop.  101. 

Armaghbreague  . Pop. . 

Clonfeacle  (Benburb  District). 
Pop.  19,547. 

Clonfeacle  , . Pop.  19,547. 

Marcus  Synnolt,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Samuel  Simpson. 

James  E.  Jackson,  Esq. 

Rev.  John  Montague,  p.  f. 

Cannot  be  answered  by  me. 

This  is  a parish  recently  formed 
i under  a late  Act  “ for  disappro- 
priating extremities  of  parishes,  and 
[ forming  new  parishes.”  The  enu- 
merators of  the  population  returned 
the  numbers  of  the  population  in 
this  parish  as  belonging  to  Armagh 
and  Keaily  parishes:  the  statute  acr 

The  statute  acre  is  in  general  use : 
the  number  of  acres  by  the  Ord- 
nance Survey  in  the  whole  parish, 
is  above  27,000 ; the  number  in  the 
Benburb  district  I do  not  know, 
probably  two-fifths  of  the  whole. 

es  are  9,113. 

It  contains,  so  far  as  I can  ascer- 
tain, 12,500  acres,  all  statute  mea- 

About  5,000  arable ; the  rest  waste 
and  bog : the  land  inferior,  being 
for  the  most  part  reclaimed  from 
bog  during  the  last  30  years. 

There  is  no  common,  wood,  or 
waste : no  mountain  or  other  pas- 
ture, which  is  not  convertible  into 
arable;  and  very  little  pasture  of 
j any  kind:  bog  considerable  quan- 
| tity,  fast  diminishing. 

No  common  ; 120  acres  wood 
land;  10,000  acres  arable;  1,480 
acres  pasture;  900  acres  bog  and 

Between  the  highest  and  lowest 
about  Ids.  the  Irish  acre,  being 
much  bog  and  mountain  grazing. 

The  rent  of  arable  land  averages 
14s.  per  statute  acre : no  exclu- 
sively pasture  land. 

I think  £1  per  statute  acre  very 
near  the  average. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land 
may  be  set  down  at  £1  2s.  6 d.  per 
acre;  the  pasturage  on  the  rivers 
Blackwater  and  Callan  at  £2  ;tand 
that  on  the  hilly  and  less  fertile 
parts  at  15s.  per  acre. 

Not  at  all. 

The  system  prevails  as  far  as  that 
class  prevails  who  generally  have  : 
recourse  to  it,  namely,  the  cottiers ; 
they  do  not  number  more  than  50  in 

For  potatoes  and  flax  only, 
the  parish. 

To  a very  limited  extent. 

Not  here,  except  for  potatoes, 
which  ground  is  set  at  £8  per  Irish 

The  almost  invariable  rent  is  £6 

£1  to  £1  10s.  per  rood  ; £4  to  £6 
per  statute  acre : the  potato  ground 
being  dunged ; the  flax  ground  hav- 
ing been  under  potatoes  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

From  £6  to  £8  per  acre. 

Potato  ground  is  manured  by  the 
fanner,  and  pays  well  the  cottier 
taking  it,  for  which  he  is  always  . 
anxious. 

The  con  acre  crop  has  been  by  no 
means  a remunerating  crop  for  the 
taker  during  the  last  two  years : I 
know  of  no  other  consideration 
than  that  of  actual  value  in  force 
between  the  setter  and  the  taker. 

I think  the  con  acre  system,  as 
practised  in  this  neighbourhood,  is 
very  advantageous  to  the  labourer: 
con  acre  land  is  not  taken  for  other 
considerations  than  its  actual  value : 
it  is  sought  for,  but  the  supply  of  cc 
prices,  is  equal  or  very  nearly  equal, 

It  generally  is ; and  I don’t  know 
of  any  instance  in  which  excessive 
rents  were  paid  from  other  con- 
siderations. 

in  acre  land,  at  the  above 
to  the  demand. 

It  has  not  taken  place  at  all. 

It  has  not  taken  place  to  any  ex- 
tent ; the  changes  have  been  all  of 
a very  different  nature,  namely,  the 
subdivision  of  farms,  in  some  cases 
to  nearly  a fractional  minuteness. 

The  system  has  been  very  little  | 
acted  on  here. 

That  system,  so  far  as  I can  ascer- 
tain, has  not  been  acted  on. 

Cannot  state  the  number ; but 
those  gone  are  the  most  respectable 
class,  and  Protestants. 

Not  more  than  five  or  six  families 
during  the  three  years,  all  farmers. 

I cannot  guess  at  the  number ; 
very  considerable  in  1831  and  1S32 ; 
few  in  1833:  small  farmers,  who 
sell  their  land,  labourers,  and  ad- 
venturous young  men  of  other 
classes. 

In  1831,43;  inlS32,59;  in  1833, 
8 : labourers,  weavers,  and  small 
farmers,  with  the  exception  of  one 
medical  man,  who  with  his  family 
went  to  America. 

America. 

To  Canada. 

Chiefly  to  Canada,  but  frequently  | 
with  the  intention  of  proceeding  : 
thence  to  the  United  States. 

All  to  America,  excepting  five, 
who  went  to  England. 

None. 

They  have  not  received  any  assist- 

The  only  assistance  they  have  re-  j 
ceived  has  been  from  their  own  j 
friends  here  or  in  America,  unless  1 
the  case  of  old  soldiers  commuting 
their  pensions  be  deemed  an  excep- 

Resident  always,  being  the  sole 
proprietor  of  the  district  called  Bal- 
lymoyer. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  the 
Primate  and  Lord  Charlemont,  both 
resident  in  Ireland : of  those  who 
hold  leases  from  the  Primate  im- 
mediately, one  is  resident  in  Ire- 
land, the  other  not ; none  resident 
in  the  parish. 

They  are  all  absentees,  residing 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

industry,  with  the  exception  of  Lord 
parish,  and  has  during  the  last  five 
labourers  and  artisans' : if  we  except 
resident  in  Frauce,  the  landed  propr: 

Of  the  landed  proprietors  not  one- 
resides  in  the  parish,  nor  do  any  of  them 
relieve  the  distresses  of  their  tenantry  by 

. Charlemont,  who  residesm  aneighboming 

ictors  reside  in  dWerent  pa"r« 

They  vary  from  four  and  five  to 
seven  acres ; very  few  20  : you  may 
say  seven  Irish  acres  an  average 
over  the  district  of  Ballymoyer.  All 
held  from  the  head  landlord,  except 
one  district,  of  which  the  agent  has 
a lease,  and  has  set  part  of  it. 

The  farms  vary  from  three  and 
five  acres  statute  to  20  and  25 ; the 
average  perhaps  10  acres.  'Hie  oc- 
cupying tenant  seldom  holds  from 
the  head  landlord ; in  many  cases, 
particularly  on  the  land  belonging 
to  the  Sec  of  Armagh,  two  and  three 
middle-men  intervene. 

The  farms  run  from  2 to  60  statute 
acres ; I believe  I am  the  only  per- 
son holding  100  ; and-iliey  seldom 
exceed  30:  perhaps  or  10  acres 
would  not  be  far  from  the  average. 
Genera//;/  the  farmer  holds  from  the 
head  landlord. 

| Generally  from  4 to  15  acres; 
about  50  hold  larger  farms,  and  I 
suppose  about  100  hold  farms  under 
four  acres.  Almost  always  held 
immediately  from  the  head  landlord. 

Cannot  be  answered  by  me : paid 
Jn  money,  unless  they  desire  to  be 
paid  otherwise  in  meal. 

Not  more  than  IS  or  20 : paid 
sometimes  in  money,  sometimes  in 
provision ; usually  in  money. 

Number  unknown,  but  small:  in 
breaking  limestone  the  labourer  is 
paid  by  the  ton ; other  road-work 
is  paid  for  by  the  day ; but  the  pay- 
ment is  made  in  potatoes,  meal,  &c., 
and  very  little  money. 

About  a dozen,  and  those  only  oc- 
casionally, a large  proportion  of 
these  works  being  done  by  the 
servant  men  of  the  contractors. 
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ULSTER — County  Armagh — Baronies  Armagh,  Fevvs  Lower. 


Ready  . . Pop.  9, OSS. 

Ready  . . Pop.  9,082. 

Parts  of  Armagh,  Derrynoose, 
and  Tynan  . . Pop. . 

Loughgilly  (part  of). 
Pop.  about  3,373.. 

Rev.  James  S.  Blacker,  .1.  p. 

Rev.  Joseph  Jenkins. 

j Rev.  E.  Disney.  | Rev.  A.  Henry. 

9,016  acres,  statute  measure. 

The  parish  contains  8,977a.  3k. 
20i>.,  exclusive  of  bog.  of  which 
there  may  be  200  or  300  acres. 

5,S2S  statute  acres. 

5,880a.  In.  32p.  ; this  is  the  Ord- 

No  common ; no  woodland;  about 
600  acres  of  turbary,  and  230  acres 
of  waste  and  roads. 

There  is  no  public  common ; very 
little  woodland,  none  but  private 
plantings ; 8,S27  acres  arable,  three- 
fifths  of  which  are  annually  under 
crop ; 150  acres  roads  and  waste  ; 
of  the  bog  I cannot  state  more  po- 
sitively than  above — say  from  200 
to  300  acres. 

There  is  no  public,  common,  nor 
waste  land ; I cannot  state  the 
exact  quantity  of  woodland  and 
bog ; there  cannot,  I should  think, 
be  more  than  10t>  acres  of  both: 
the  remainder  is  arable  or  pasture, 
principally  the  former. 

No  public  common ; no  wood- 
land. 

£1  It. 

About  £1  the  acre ; some  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  set  so  high 
as  one  pound  fifteen  shillings  sterling 
the  acre. 

£1  per  acre,  English  measure,  or 
thereabouts. 

It  does. 

Only  in  letting  a little  manured 
potato  ground  to  the  labourers. 

It  does  not,  however,  to  a great 

It  does. 

From  £2  2s.  to  £8  8s. 

From  £1  11s.  6 d.  to  £1  6s.  the 
English  rood  is  the  price  'usually 
charged  for  ground  ready  for  the 

£5  or  £6  the  acre  is  the  lowest  1 

From  £8  to  £10  per  acre,  Irish 

It  is ; the  larger  rents  are  given 
where  the  land  is  manured. 

It  is  generally  an  accommodation 
to  the  poor,  and  intended  to  be 

I believe  it  to  be  so  : I have  been 
informed,  however,  that,  when  the 
price  of  provisions  is  very  low,  the 
tenant  will  sometimes  prefer  leaving 
his  crop  on  the  ground,  thus  losing 
his  seed  and  his  labour,  to  paying 
the  rent. 

It  is  a remunerating  crop,  and  no 
rents  looked  for  but  the  regular 
price. 

It  has  not  taken  place  here  at  all. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  in  this 
parish  to  enlarge  farms  by  dispos- 
sessing small  landholders. 

I know  some  instances  in  which 
this  occurred : I do  not  know  what 
has  become  of  the  dispossessed  te- 
nants; they  were  in  arrear  with 
their  landlords,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, they  ran  away. 

None. 

About  200,  mostly  respectable 
farmers. 

I cannot  state  the  number;  but 
the  few  who  have  emigrated,  con- 
sisted of  servants,  young  persons, 
and  small  farmers. 

I cannot  say  what  number  ; those 
emigrants  with  whom  1 was  ac- 
quainted, were  respectable. 

There  are  about  30  or  40  fanners 
who  have  gone  to  America,  being 
oppressed  with  high  rents  and  other 

America. 

Principally  to  the  Canadas. 

Canadas,  the  United  States,  and 
New  South  Wales. 

To  America. 

None  to  my  knowledge. 

No  public  assistance. 

Not  that  I know  of. 

None. 

The  greater  part  of  this  parish  be- 
longs to  the  Board  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege ; one  towuland  to  Karl  Gharlc- 
mont,  and  four  townlands  to  Mr. 
.Irwin,  who  is  resident. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  all  ab- 
sentees, but  residing  in  Ireland. 

The  landed  proprietors  are,  for  the 
most  part,  resident ; the  absentee 
proprietors  reside  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland. 

They  are  absent,  but  residing  ill 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 

From  six  to  eight  acres  chiefly 
under  middle-men;  the  sub-letting 
prevails  to  a very  great  extent. 

The  farms  vary  from  40  acres  to 
3 acres,  ^considerable  portion  is 
not  held  by.  the  occupying  tenant 
from  the  110!  -2,  landlord. 

There  are  a few  large  farms  of 
from  100  to  200  acres;  in  general, 
however,  the  size  of  the  farms  varies 
from  5 to  20  acres.  The  greater 
part  of  the  district  consists  of 
Church  or  College  property,  and  the 
farms  are  held  in  occupation  from  tl 
Primate,  and  the  Board  of  Trinity  C< 

About  15  acres,  and  generally 
from  the  head  landlord. 

re  immediate  tenant  of  the 
illege,  Dublin. 

About  80,  invariably  paid  Is.  per 
diem  in  money. 

Probably  about  30  a-day,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  constantly  em- 
ployed; they  are  paid  in  part  by 
the  day,  and  partly  by  the  ton 
weight  for  breaking  stones  for 

10  or  12;  these  persons,  however, 
have  not  had  constant  employment 
throughout  the  year ; they  are  ge- 
nerally paid  by  the  task,  and  earn 
8 d.  or  lOrf.  a-day. 

20,  and  they  are  paid  by  their 
employers  Is.  a ton  for  breaking 
thu  stones. 
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uouffhgilly  (excluding  Belleek). 
° Pop.  10,198. 

Mullaghbrack  . . Pop.  16,099. 

Creggan  . . Pop.  14,261. 

Creggan,  Upper  . Pop. : . 

Rev.  William  M‘Gowan,p.N. 

Rev.  Robert  Atkinson. 

Rev.  Charles  Atkinson. 

Rev.  M.  Lennan,  p.  p. 

"About  10,000  acres. 

About  1,500  acres,  plantation  mea- 

The  number  of  acres  in  this  parish, 
as  near  as  I have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  amounts  to  9,473 : this 
account  comprises  about  1,500 
acres  of  waste  and  pasture  ground, 
6,973  acres  of  arable  land,  and 
1,000  of  bog;  all  plantation  acres. 

No  public  common  nor  woodland ; 
about  150  acres  of  waste  and  bog : 
the  remainder  is  all  arable. 

There  is  not  any  common,  nor  any 
woodland ; hut  there  is  a large 
quantity  of  turbary. 

About  £1  per  acre. 

Average  rent  about  £1  3s.  per 
English  acre. 

£ 1 10s.  per  acre,  or  thereabout. 

The  average  rent  of  land  in  this 
parish  is  about  £1  8s.  per  acre, 
plantation  measure. 

It  does. 

Not  so  much  as  in  other  parts. 

It  did  prevail,  until  these  last  two 
years  that  the  mol)  combinators 
have  stripped  it  very  much. 

The  con  acre  system  does  not 
exist  here  to  any  great  extent : the 
rent  of  such  acres  of  potato  ground, 
prepared  for  crop,  varies  from  £10 
to  £8  per  acre  plantation  measure ; 
these  exorbitant  rents,  much  above 
the  actual  value  of  land,  are  paid 
by  labourers  with  a view  of  obtain- 
ing employment  for  their  families, 
and  in  this  respect  con  acres  some 
times  yield  remunerating  crops. 

From  £1  1 ‘2s.  to  £2  per  rood, 
statute  measure. 

From  £6  to  £10. 

£6  the  lowest,  and  £8,  generally, 
the  highest. 

It  is  a remunerating  crop;  it  is  ( 
never  taken  from  any  other  consi- 
deration than  its  actual  value. 

Not  perhaps  remunerating. 

The  con  acre  crop  was,  when  paid, 
a remunerating  crop  to  the  farmer, 
and  very  accommodating  to  the 

This  custom  does  not  exist. 

Very  little  done,  if  anything,  iu  the 
way  of  ejecting  small  holders,  in 
order  to  increase  size  of  farm. 

This  system  has  prevailed  to  some 
extent  of  late,  and  the  dispossessed 
tenants  become  labourers. 

The  system  of  ejecting  some,  with 
a view  of  increasing  the  holdings  of 
others,  has  not  been  practised  to 

any  extent  iu  this  parish ; in  three  instances,  however,  petty  landlords  have  ejected  their  tenants  out 
of  three  entire  townlands,  and  have  taken  possession  of  the  farms  held  by  them ; some  of  the  dis- 
possessed tenants  live  in  cabins  in  different  parts  of  the  parish,  hut  the  greater  number  have  fled 

About  six  families  each  year ; 
about  12  single  persons. 

Scarcely  any  enifgration  from  this 
parish  last  year ; some  in  preceding 
year,  but  not  to  same  extent  as  iu 
other  districts. 

A great  number  of  respectable 
Protestant  families  have  emigrated 
in  the  last  three  years,  and  more 
intend  to  go,  from  the  persecution 
they  meet  with  here. 

About  30  persons  have  emigrated 
from  this  parish  to  America  in  each 
of  the  last  three  years,  the  most  of 
them  young  men ; the  remainder 
small  farmers,  having  families.  I 
have  not  heard  of  any  assistance 
being  given  them ; the  persons  who 
brought  their  families  with  them 
made  sale  of  their  property  here, 
whilst  the  relatives  of  the  young 
men  who  emigrated  furnished  them 

To  the  United  States,  and  the 
British  Colonies  of  America. 

Any  who  have  emigrated  went  to 
United  States,  North  America. 

Some  to  Canada,  and  others  to 
the  United  States. 

No  assistance:  they  go  by  the 
fruits  of  their  own  industry,  and  by 
ilie  sale  of  their  farms. 

No  public  assistance. 

None  whatever. 

with  means  for  that  purpose. 

The  only  landed  proprietor  resident 

in  Iho  parish  is  the  ltcv.  Dr.  Stewart, 
rector  of  Loughgilly,  wiio  liohis  in  the 
parish  three  townlamls  of  glebe;  Mr. 
Cope,  tile  largest  landed  proprietor,  who 
is  a minor,  resides  in  England ; the  other 
proprietors  reside  in  dilierent  parts  of 
this  kingdom. 

Landed  proprietors  generally  ab- 
sentee ; principal  proprietor  partly 
resident,  others  resident  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland ; small  proprietors 
resident  either  in  parish  or  some 
part  of  the  island. 

Landed  proprietors  are  all  ab- 
sentees: one  of  the  chief  pro- 
prietors resides  abroad;  the  rest 
iu  Ireland,  and  abroad  occasionally. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  all  ab- 
sentees ; with  one  exception,  how- 
ever, they  reside  in  Ireland. 

The  average  number  of  acres  to 
each  landholder  would  be,  probably, 
about  12.  The  tenants  hold  imme- 
diately from  the  head  landlord. 

Farms  from  one  acre  to  50  : 
general  extent  perhaps  from  4 to 
10.  In  some  parts  held  under 
head  landlord  by  occupying  tenant ; 
in  others  generally  under  some  large 
leaseholder. 

The  farms,  generally  speaking, 
are  from  6 to  10  acres,  hut  there  are 
a great  many  midd/c-men. 

The  general  extent  of  farms  in  this 
parish  varies  from  5 to  1 0 acres  plan- 
tation  measure.  Probably  one-half 
of  these  holdings  are  let  by  middle- 
men to  the  occupying  tenants,  and 
the  other  half  held  directly  by  the 
tenantry  from  the  head  landlord. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  precise 
number  of  labourers  employed  in 
the  public  roads  of  the  parish 
within  the  year ; hut  I think  about 
24  individuals  are  employed  for 
about  two  months ; the  mode  in  wli 
provision  for  their  families  from  the 
somewhat  higher  than  said  provisii 

Labourers  at  public  roads  112: 
paid  in  cash  if  they  wait  for  county 
grant;  if  not,  by  credit  for  goods 
at  a house  chosen  by  themselves. 

ich  they  are  paid  is  by  getting 
:ir  employers  at  a rate,  we  fear, 
ms  are  selling  at  the  time. 

A good  number  have  been  em- 
ployed ; they  are  paid  by  the  ton 
for  breaking  stones. 

Probably  about  150  labourers  have 
been  employed  occasionally  on  the 
public  roads  iu  this  parish  during 
the  last  year  at  the  rate  of  10i4. 
a-day ; receiving  payment  some- 
times in  money,  but  very  frequently 
in  provisions  purchased  on  credit, 
and  at  a very  high  rate,  from  their 
employer. 
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Creggan  Lower  . Pop. . 

Newtown  Hamilton. 
Pop.  7,253. 

Newtown  Hamilton. 
Pop.  7,253. 

Seagoe  and  Moyntaghs. 
Pop.  12,627. 

Rev.  M.  Caraher,  p.  p. 

Rev.  William  Maclean. 

Rev.  Wm.  M'Alister,  p.  w. 

Rev.  L.  Morgan , p.  p.  , 

Arabic  land  16,365a.  2r.  24p.  ; bog 
3,509a.  On.  25p.,  both  English  sta- 
tute measure. 

The  only  means  I have  of  ascer- 
taining the  number  of  acres  in  this 
parish  is  by  the  Tithe  Composition 
Book,  and  in  that  document  they  are 
stated  at  6,437a.  0k.  14i>.  late  Irish 
plantation  measure ; but  this  does 
not  include  a considerable  extent  of 
bog  and  waste  land. 

The  number  of  statute  acres  in  the 
parish  of  Seagoe  is  9,683a.  3k. 
15i\;  in  the  parish  of  Moyntatrhs 
the  number  is  5,909a.  3k.  h>.  S 

There  is  neither  public  common, 
nor  woodland,  in  this  parish ; you 
have  the  arable,  waste,  and  bog,  in 
the  preceding  answer. 

I have  no  means  of  answering  this 
question. 

I know  of  no  public  common  ; no 
woodland. 

There  is  neither  public  commJIT 
nor  woodland  that  I ever  heard  of  ia 
the  parish  ; there  is  scarcely  any  bo» 
m the  Seagoe  division  of  the  pa- 
rish;  but  m the  Moyntaghs  I believe 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  is  bog 
and  inferior  meadow  along  the  river 
Bunn. 

There  are  many  old  bargains  ob- 
tained by  Protestants  having  leases 
renewable  for  ever,  and  chargeable 
with  a rent  of  from  2s.  6 d.  to  as. 
per  acre  Irish.  Late  takes  from  £1 
to  £1 10s.  per  acre,  being  an  exorbi- 
tant rent  for  this  mountainous  land. 

I believe  the  average  rent  to  be 
about  £1  3s.  the  plantation  acre  of 
all  lands  except  such  as  are  let  on 
perpetuity  leases,  and  these  are  let 

Calculating  those  lands  that  are 
let  high  with  those  that  are  cheaper, 
I think  the  average  price  per  acre 
Irish£l. 

Arable  land  of  the  first  class  is  ge- 
nerally set  at  £1  to  £1  1 0*.  the  acre 
English  measure  ; moss  farm  with 
some  arable  land  at£l  to  £1  7s. 

It  does  to  a considerable  extent. 

The  con  acre  system  is  prevalent. 

Considerably. 

That  system  does  prevail  to  a con- 
siderable extent  in  the  parish  as  to 
potato  ground. 

From  £S  to  £10  per  Irish  acre. 

The  highest  rent  paid  is  £10  per 
acre,  close  to  the  town  of  New- 
town Hamilton ; and  the  lowest  in 
the  country  is  £8. 

From  £1  to  £1  5s.  per  Irish  half- 
rood, or  from  £8  to  £10  per  acre. 

I believe  £2  to  be  the  highest  rent, 
and  £1  Ills,  the  lowest,  paid  for  the 
con  acre  in  this  place,  but  the  cot- 
tier lias  to  dig  the  ground  all  over, 
and  manure  it  himself. 

It  is,  since  the  farmer  gives  the 
best  of  his  land,  and  in  the  highest 
condition:  excessive  rents  are  not 
given,  to  my  knowledge,  from  any 
consideration  than  that  of  actual 

The  people  who  take  con  acre  con- 
sider it  an  accommodation  ; but  I 
think  £10  per  acre  is  much  too 
high. 

I conceive  it  pays  the  landholder 
well;  the  poor  man  must  take  it 
from  necessity. 

I don’t  believe  that  it  has  been 
very  remunerating  for  the  last  three 
years ; I think  the  cottiers  are  in- 
duced to  take  the  con  acre  by  rea- 
son of  the  scarcity  of  work. 

This  misfortune  has  not  been  added 
to  our  other  calamities  ; rather  the 
contrary  practice  of  splitting  up 
farms  prevails. 

I do  not  know  of  any  instance  of 
this  system  having  taken  place. 

studies  the  prosperity  of  his  ti 
to  does  not  prevail  ; I am  no 
occasioned  in  a neighbouring 
either  beg  or  emigrate  to  Amor 

One  estate  is  let  out  in  perpetuity 
to  the  tenantry,  another  estate  is 
let  out  by  an  excellent  landlord  who 
jnantry,  so  that  the  system  referred 
stranger  to  the  heart-burnings  it 
parish:  the  dispossessed  party  must 
ica,  which  is  the  same  thing. 

t|In  the  last  three  years  I believe 
on'!  but*  ["ndersulnd’tbat  prior  to ‘dLu 
thoir  smallVo'lSngs, a.id°a  great', of 

them  obliged  to  quft  the  parish : tlmt  look 
parish  und Jr  ChXsaSjrown!mv,°Es^  1110 

Dining  the  last  three  years  I can 
discover  no  more  than  six  families, 
and  those  of  the  better  classes  who 
have  emigrated ; some  dozen  of 
servant  boys  have  followed  their 
example. 

I cannot  procure  an  answer  to  this 
question  ; some  have  gone,  but  not 

newly  married  ; might  ai 

I seldom  ever  find  the  man  well  at 
home  seeking  comfort  abroad : com- 
fortable farmers  have  emigrated  on 
account  of  large  families : persons 
under  pressing  rents ; young  people 
rerage  from  30  to  40  families  yearly. 

Not  more  than  three  or  four  fami- 
lies have  left  the  parish,  altogether, 
as  far  as  I know  for  the  last  three 
years ; they  were  for  the  most  part 
young  'persons  of  rather  poor  cir- 
cumstances. 

They  have  gone  to  America. 

All  to  British  America,  except  one 
family,  which  went  this  year  to  N ew 
York. 

Invariably  to  the  Canadas. 

They  went,  I believe,  to  the  Bri- 
tish settlements. 

They  went  out  at  their  own  ex- 

A small  subscription  was  raised  in 

They  got  no  assistance,  whatever, 
from  Government,  or  any  other 

Two  of  the  principal  proprietors 
are  absentees ; the  others  reside  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland,  but  confer  no 
advantage  on  this  part  of  the 
country. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  ab- 
sentee, but  all  reside  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland:  there  is  not  a resident 
gentleman  in  the  parish. 

Our  landed  proprietors  are  ab- 
sentee, yet  are  Irish  residents, 

Colonel  Blacker  is  the  only  landed 
proprietor  who  lives  in  the  parish ; 
Lord  Viscount  Mandeville,  and 
Charles  Brownlow,  Esq.,  the  prin- 
cipal landed  proprietors  in  it,  reside 
in  the  neighbouring  parishes. 

They  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  the  first  and  most  nume- 
rous, contains  from  1 to  5 acres ; the 
second  from  5 to  10,  and  the  third 
from  15  to  20,  and  in  some  few  in- 
stances 30  acres.  They  are  held 
from  the  head  landlord. 

The  farms  vary  from  40  to  2 acres. 
They  are  not,  in  general,  held  by  the 
tenant  immediately  under  the  head 
landlord.  There  are  very  few  farms 
in  the  parish  above  15  acres,  and  a 
vast  number  a great  deal  smaller. 

Farms  arc  from  10  to  70  Irish 
acres,  which  I think  the  average. 
They  are  generally  held  directly 
from  the  head  landlord ; there  are  a 
great  many  undertakes. 

I believe  the  general  extent  of 
farms  to  be  from  6 to  10  or  12 
acres ; there  are  besides  some  exten- 
sive farms  of  30  or  60  acres.  They 
are  held  from  the  head  landlord. 

This  question  I have  not  means  of 
answering  with  accuracy,  since  very 
few  of  my  people  are  so  employed ; 
road-making  is  a job  generally 
given  to  Protestants : as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  payments  are  made  in 
money.  In  many  instances  they 
hire  servants  by  the  half  year  to  do 
the  work,  and  pocket  all  themselves.  1 

I have  made  every  exertion  to  as- 
certain the  number  of  labourers  em- 
ployed on  the  roads,  but  cannot  pro- 
cure a return  from  the  overseers. 

I cannot  tell  the  exact  number ; 
some  are  paid  Is.  per  day,  others 
raise,  break,  and  draw  the  stones,  at 
so  much  per  ton. 

From  the  manner  the  road  work  is 
done  in  this  parish,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  answer  this  query,  the 
roads  are  done  by  contract,  and  Is. 
is  allowed  for  breaking  a ton  of 
stones ; the  contractors  liavo  always 
a few  persons  engaged  in  breaking 
them. 
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Shankill,  Parts  of  Moralin,  Seagoe,  g}  km  d p t f g 

(L„rga.n)  . . Pop.  — . 

Bev.  Hamilton  Dobbin,  p.  m.  Rev.  Wm.  O’Brien , p.  p. 


Shankill  (Lurgan). 
Pop.  7,758. 


Wm.  J.  Hancock , Esq.  j.  p. 


Drumcree  . . Pop.  12,355. 


The  persons  appointed  to  make  the  There  are  0,248  a.  2 it.  19p.,  sta-  The  parish  of  Shankill  contains  2, 
population  Returns  made  no  returns  tute  measure,  in  the  parish  of  6,248  English  statute  acres, 
of  the  acres  contained  in  these  pa-  Shankill ; but  I have  no  convenient 
rishes  but  I have  ascertained  from  means  of  ascertaining  the  number 
other  sources  that  there  are  in  the  of  acres  in  the  few  townlands  of 
parish  of  Shankill  6,248  a.  2 it.  Seagoe  that  are  under  my  spiritual 


In  the  parish  of  Shankill  there  There  is  no  public  common  in  this 
is  no  public  common,  woodland,  waste,  parish,  nor  any  woodland  except  w ho 
nor  1k>",  but  all  arable  land;  but  in  the  Mr.  ISrownlow  lias  in  his  demesne:  in  tin 
parish  °of  Moyntaglis,  west  of  I.urgan,  parish  uf  Shankill  it  is  all  arable,  without 
tlierc  is  a very  extensive  bog,  (the  number  any  waste  or  bog  land : in  the  part  o 
ofacres  of  which  I cannot  precisely  toll,)  Seagocnndcrmychnrgethcre  issomewhert 


i wood-  No  common ; very  little  wood ; n 


AH  the  land  in  the  parish  of 
Shankill  is  capable  of  cultivation ; 
that  letting  at  present  is  about 
£1  as.  per  statute  acre. 


The  average  rent  is  between£l  4s.  The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is 

and  £1  os.,  English  measure;  but  this  is  about  £1  5s.  per  English  acre : the  | 
how’s  ^sUimMhereT^on^towrdan^in^y  town  Parks  ?f  Lurgan  are  not  in- 
part of  Seagoe  that  at  present  lielougs  to  eluded  in  this  valuation. 


3 system  in  No  letting  by  the  c< 


preach  to  it  is  thecustom  of  tak 


mags 


This  practice  has  only  been  fol- 
lowed in  a few  instances,  and  in 
these,  other  residences  were  pro- 
dded for  the  dispossessed  tenants. 


they  will  both  muttiply  in  proportion 

I cannot  tell ; it  is,  however,  very 
inconsiderable;  they  were  mostly 


habit  of  taking  a small  portion  of  land,  say  from  a rood  to  an  acre,  according  to  their  manure. 

— . — To  raise  potatoes  the  usual  rent  is 

from  £1  10s.  to  £2;  I have  seldom 

I known  more  than  £2  or  less  than 

£1  to  be  paid,  unless  when  the  person  letting  either  prepared  the  ground  or  supplied  the  manure : the 
cottier  always  covenants  to  clear  out  his  potatoes  in  time  for  the  proprietor’s  wheat  crop. 

I must  consider  this  mode  of  grow- 
ing potatoes  as  remunerative,  both 

because  it  affords  an  almost  certain 

supply  of  winter  food  cheaper  by  far  than  it  could  be  purchased, 
and  because  it  enables  the  poor  people  to  employ  their  idle  time 
and  dispose  of  their  manure  to  much  greater  advantage  than 
any  money  price  they  would  get  for  it. 

This  system  has  not,  as  yet,  taken  The  system  of  throwing  small  farms  H itherto  not  at  all. 

place  to  any  great  extent ;'  but  I un-  has  not  been  carried  to  any  extent ; 1 

ilerstand  Mr.  Browulow  is  determined,  as  on  JJr.  Brownlow’s  estate,  whenever  a lease  falls  the  cottiers  are 
oT^is^esmte^nud’  oV^ours^to  en?ar-e  turned  off.  but  are  paid  the  value  of  their  holding,  and,  in  many 
farms:  in  my  opinion  this  system,  if  perse-  cases,  their  passages  have  been  paid  to  America;  in  other  cases, 
s part  of  the  country  ; we  luive  already  had  the  value  of  the  holding  lias  been  taken  by  the  cottier  tenant,  who 
and  “ burnings,”  but  lam  very  much  afraid  reafJily  finds  other  habitations  in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties. 


Not  more,  I should  think,  than  I cannot  make  an  accu 
from  10  to  15  families  have  emi-  to  this : 1 would  say  from 
grated  for  the  last  three  years.  families,  small  farmers 

also  weavers  with  us. 


e return  I have  no  means  of  answering  this 
: to  seven  question ; they  were  fewer  last  sum- 
vho  are  mer  than  either  of  the  other  two  ; 

they  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
farmers’  sons  and  labourers. 


> British  To  the  British  settlements. 


William  J.  Handcock,  Esq.,  agent  I understand  Mr.  Brownlow  s 


to  C.  Brownlow,  Esq.,  advanced  some  of  thesi 
money  to  some  of  the  very  poor  of  own  expense, 
the  tenantry  who  had  not  the  means 
within  themselves  of  emigrating. 


of  these  families  out  at  his  low  assistance  has  been  give 


i Mr.  Brown-  | They  have  received  no  aid. 


Charles  Brownlow,  Esq.,  who  is  Mr.  Brownlow  is  the  principal 
the  most  extensive  proprietor,  is  proprietor,  and  resides  at  home : 
resident,  and  is  a laudlord  who  but  one  absentee ; the  rest  reside  in 
makes  himself  acquainted  with  the  Ireland. 

circumstances  of  his  tenantry,  and  

studies  to  promote  their  prosperity;  Captain  Magennis  resides  in  Eng- 
land, Thomas  Waring,  Esq.  in  No  wry,  Lord  Clanwilliam  in  England. 

They  are  generally  held  under  the  The  farms  are  from  2 up  to  10( 
head  landlord ; and  they  vary  in  acres,  and  are  generally  held  by  thi 
extent  from  5 to  100  acres,  but  the  tenant,  in  occupation  from  the  hear 


great  majority  are  below  20. 


The  farms  are  from  2 up  to  100 
acres,  and  arc  generally  held  by  the 
tenant,  in  occupation  from  the  head 
landlord;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
the  farms  are  from  8 to  20  acres. 


Charles  Brownlow,  Esq.  is  owner  ! All  absentees : but  all,  except  one, 
in  fee  of  upwards  of  4,500  acres  of  resident  in  other  parts  of  Ireland ; 
the  parish,  and  is  resident ; the  the  single  exception  is  a lady, 
townland,  in  the  county  Down,  is 
owned  by  Lord  Clanwilliam,  an  ab- 
sentee ; "Captain  Magennis  and  Mr. 

Waring  both  absentees. 

The  farms  vary  very  much,  from  The  highest  average  does  not  ex- 
5 to  40  acres.  Are  generally  held  by  ceed  10  acres,  the  majority  are  be- 
the  tenant  in  occupation  from  the  tween  5 and  10  acres,  very  few 
head  landlord ; the  great  majority  exceed  the  higher  number,  and 
of  the  farms  are  under  20  acres.  " there  are  not  in  my  knowledge  more 

than  four  or  five  large  farms.  They 
are  all  direct  tenants  under  the 
head  landlord. 


The  number  employed  during  the  The  number  for  the  last  year  has  The  mode  of  repairing  roads  in  this  I know  of  no  greater  abuse  than 
last  year  on  the  public  roads  has  been  very  inconsiderable,  but.  I can-  parish  prevents  a correct  retnrn;  on  the  ‘hat  which  prevails  in  this  respect;  the 

iEh°“aTUi!- -(.%>»  "* rft'tttr^isss.fsSa 


almost  always  been  paid  in  cash  by  they  are  generally,  1 believe,  paid 
the  contractors.  every  week,  and  with  money. 


bjcct.  which  is  to  do  the  work  with  his 
ns,  which  they  sell  at  a prolit  of  at  les 
itt  by  this  plaii  a great  proportion  of  tl 
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ULSTER — County  Armagh — Barony  O’Neilland  West. 


Drumcree  . . Pop.  12,355. 

Drumcree  . . Pop.  12,355. 

! Drumcree  . . Pop.  12,355. 

Killyman  . . Pop.  7,579. 

Rev.  Charles  Alexander. 

Rev.  James  O'Neill,  p.  p. 

Curran  Woodliouse,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Colonel  Verner,  m.  p. 

12,755a.  Ob.  12p.,  including  Porta- 
down  (the  roads  are  not  included 

12,847,  gross. 

No  public  common ; of  woodland 
a few  acres  only ; no  pasture ; bog 
1,562  acres : by  no  pasture  land  1 
mean  no  large  farms  for  that  pur- 
pose only : we  divide  into  arable 
and  bog  land. 

No  public ; about  53  acres  of 
woodland  : 9,338  acres  of  land  com- 
puted of  first  qualify:  912  of  se- 
cond: 1,033  of  third  quality ; and 
about  1,562  of  bog,  &c. 

No  public  common ; about  40 
acres  of  woodland. 

Cattle  taken  in  to  graze  during 
the  summer  months,  for  instance,  for 
a cow  pay  £2  2s.,  younger  cattle  in 
proportion  ; average  rent  of  land  is 
£1  5s.,  but  land  sub-let  to  cottiers 
is  set  at  £5  per  acre ; in  many  in- 
stances even  higher. 

About  £1  os.  per  acre. 

About  £1  5s.  per  acre. 

Upon  my  own  property  the 
average  is  1 5s.  or  16s. 

It  does. 

A good  deal. 

Very  little. 

No. 

.^manured  for  potatoes  £8  to  £8 
8s.  per  acre  ; generally  speaking,  the 
ground-rent,  that  is,  the  average 
rent,  when  not  manured,  £1  5s. 

From  £6  to  £8  8s. 

From  £2  to  £3  per  acre. 

I think  that  it  is ; but  is  seldom  taken 
rood,  or  half'an  acre,’  according  as  they 

Never,  inasmuch  as  an  acre  of  po- 
tatoes ready  for  digging  in  is  frequently 
sold  at  £7  7--'.  and  £8  8s. : excessive  rents 

It  is  not  a remunerating  crop  : ex- 
sidcrations  lhan  of  actual  value. 

— 

laud  of  their  own,  and  little  employment  at 
themselves,  with  the  assistance  of  tlieir  fam 
certain  and  more  convenient  than  by  tlepei 
and,  probably,  no  money  to  purchase  them 

the  time  of  sowing  them,  ami  who  calculate  that,  as  they  labour  them  entirely 
lies,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  they  will  have  them,  if  not  cheaper,  at  least  more 
liug  upon  distant  markets,  when  they  have  no  horse  or  conveyance  of  their  own 
vlien  most  wanted. 

Not  to  a great  extent ; there  is,  in 
this  parish  a considerable  tract  of 
bog,  and  some  of  the  proprietors  all 
persons  so  building  to  occupy  for  thr 
turf  and  sell  it,  and  reclaim  the  bog, 
the  cabin-builders,  pay  rent,  say  aboi 
great  many  setters  of  this  kind ; some, 

The  system  here  alluded  to  has 
not  existed  in  this  parish, 
w of  cabins  being  built,  and  the 
ee  or  four  years,  rent  free,  to  cut 
and  when  reclaimed,  they,  that  is, 
t £1  per  acre,  per  year : we  have  a 
jeople  who  have  been  dispossessed. 

Cannot  tell  what  "number;  some 
few  respectable  persons. 

Not  ascertained. 

Very  few,  and  of  the  middling 

A vast  number  have  emigrated, 
mostly  Protestants. 

To  various  parts  of  America. 

Generally  to  America. 

North  America. 

To  America. 

Not  any. 

None  from  any  public  fund. 

All  non-residents  in  this  parish, 
but  reside  in  other  parts  of  Ireland ; 
the  two  largest  proprietors  reside 
in  the  county. 

All  absentee ; residing  generally 
in  Ireland. 

All  absentees,  but  residing  gene- 
rally in  Ireland. 

Mostly  resident. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  small 
farms : I know  one  of  70  acres,  one 
of  50,  one  of  63,  and  one  of  86  ; 
these  arc  the  largest. 

Average  extent  about  10  acres. 
Generally  held  by  the  occupying 
tenant  under  the  head  landlord. 

From  5 to  20  acres.  Generally  held 
by  the  tenant  in  occupation  from 
the  head  landlord. 

The  farms  on  my  property  are 
from  5 to  30  acres.  The  tenants 
hold  under  the  head  landlord. 

Generally  speaking  the  persons 
who  get  the  presentments  for  the 
repairs  of  roads  are  farmers,  and 
they  employ  their  own  farm  ser- 
vants and  horses,  when  they  can 
best  spare  them,  consequently  the 
roads  never  are  in  decent  repair. 

Number  not  ascertained : roads  are 
always  made  and  repaired  by  a con- 
tractor,who  is  invariably  the  bailiffor 
driver  of  some  landed  proprietor  or 
his  agent ; but  the  mode  of  payment 
is  ruinous  to  the  labourer,  inasmuch 
as  the  contractor  always  pays  him 
with  oatmeal,  potatoes,  &c.,  of  such 
quality,  and  at  such  enormous  price,  as 

he  pleases. 

I have  always  required  the  persons 
employed  in  road  labour  to  be  paid 
in  money. 
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ULSTER — County  Armagh — Baronies  O’Neilland  West,  Drier  Lower. 


Tartaraghan  . . Pop.  6,321. 


Tarlaraghan  . . Pop.  6,321. 


Tartaraghan  . . Pop.  6,321. 


Ballymore  . Pop.  11,806. 


Rev.  John  Brownlow. 
Rev.  Colin  Ivors. 


Rev.  James  Shaw,  p 


John  Nicholson,  Esq. 


Rev.  Alexander  Strain. 


After  much  inquiry  and  attention 
| to  this  question,  the  best  informa- 
! tion  I can  obtain  is,  that  there  are 
I 9,000  English  statute  acres. 


1 have  not  the  means  of  knowing 
exactly  the  number  of  acres ; per- 
haps between  5,000  and  0,000,  all 
itatutc,  or,  what  is  called  English 


is  20  acres 


mmm 


:clusive  of  i 
ption  of  men 

irras  exclusively  for  tlie  rearing  anil  lattci 
little  pasture ; a few  of  the  la 
i farmers  are  in  tile  practice  of  lai 

. o . . .ad  rest,  that  is,  to  restore  its  fi 

three  or  four  years,  and  then  ploughed  and  cropped  as  1 

1,500  acres  ; I cannot  he  exact  in  the  I 


Arable  land  is  generally  set  at 

from  18s.  to  £1  12s. ; average  would 

be  £1  5s.  per  acre : no  land  set  ex- 
clusively for  pasture. 


Rent  of  land  let  lately  varies  from  The  average  rent  of  arable  land  in 
16s.  to  £1  10s.  the  acre ; in  a few  the  parish  of  Ballymore  is  from 
instances  £3  is  obtained,  where  the  £1  5s.  to  £1  10s.  per  English  acre. 

. farm  includes  an  orchard ; the  aver-  I 

age  may  be  about  £1  7s. : rent  in  general  is  too  high,  as  compared  with  the  price  of  produce  : the 
ause  of  high  rents  in  these  parts  is  chiefly  the  great  price  which  a tenant  obtains  for  his  interest 
n his  lease,  whenever  he  wishes  to  sell:  from  10  to  15  years’ purchase  is  not  uncommon  for  a life  lease. 


We  don’t  know  the  con  acre  system 
in  this  parish  ; of  course  it  does  not 


It  does,  but  not  to  a great  extent. 


About  £7  per  acre,  when  it  is 
newly  manured,  is  the  average  rent. 


It  has  not  taken  place  in  this  pa- 


I believe  it  is  usually : excessive 
rents  are  frequently  given  for  con 
acre  ground,  because  the  poor  are 
unable  to  get  ground  on  other  con- 
ditions, and  because  it  is  usually  set 
on  credit. 


I cannot  say  this  system  has  been 
I adopted  in  any  one  instance  in  the 
arish,  to  the  ejectment  of  any  oc- 
ipying  tenant ; in  some  instances, 

here  the  occupying  tenant  with 

is  family  has  emigrated  to  another  country,  landlords  have, 
after  they  left,  attached  their  farm  to  that  adjoining  it. 


I do  not  know  a single  instance 
of  such  a system  in  this  parish. 


The  landed  proprietors  in  general, 
when  they  have  it  in  their  power, 
adopt  this  plan ; with  regard  to  the 

dispossessed  tenants,'  in  some  cases, 

they  receive  something  by  way  of  compensation,  in  others  they  get 
nothing:  in  asking  their  dispossessors  where  they  were  to  go,  they 
have  been  told,  in  some  instances,  to  go  to  the  devil. 


Very  few  have  emigrated  during 
that  period : the  precise  number  I 
cannot  ascertain. 


Cannot  say  positively  as  to  the  I have  no  means  of  knowing  this, 
number : those  who  emigrated  have 
been  of  the  better  class  of  farmers, 
whose  leases  and  chattel  property, 

when  sold,  have  carried  them  away  . 

after  paying  some  debts  which  they  could  not  discharge  otherwise. 


The  number  of  emigrants  I can- 
not state ; many  of  them  have 
been  small  farmers,  some  of  them 
have  been  tradesmen,  and  some 


Chiefly  to  America. 


Emigrated  principally  to  America. 


All  who  emigrate  go  to  America. 


Nearly  all  to  America. 


I am  not  aware  of  their  havini 
received  any  assistance  in  this  re 


Received  no  assistance. 


Not  any. 


isident:  all  live  in  Ire- 


About  10  acres  on  an  average. 
They  are  held  by  the  occupying 
tenant  from  the  head  landlord.’ 


From  8 to  12  acres.  The  original 
leases  by  which  they  are  held  under 
the  head  landlord,  when  granted, 
usually  contained  twice  or  three- 
times  this  extent : but  by  divisions 
and  sub-divisions  among  the  difler- 
ent  sons  in  families,  they  have,  in 
uced  not  only  to  12  but  to  4 acres. 


Two  or  three  farms  may  contain 
60  or  70  acres ; .very  few  exceed  30 ; 
the  greater  number  contain  about 
S or  10  ; and  several  from  3 to  5 acres. 
They  are  generally  held  by  the  oc- 
cupying tenant  from  the  head  land- 
lord, a few  instances  excepted,  in 
which  case  the  rent  is  much  too  high. 


Extent  of  farms  from  5 to  30  acres ; 
the  average  extent  might  be  15 
acres.  They  are  generally  held  by 
the  tenant  in  occupation  from  the 
head  landlord. 


It  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion requisite  to  give  a correct  an- 
swer to  this  question ; I have  tried 
to  obtain  information  on  the  subject, 
but  I could  not  succeed. 


The  roads  in  this  parish  are  gene- 
rally made,  or  at  least  repaired, 
with  gravel,  so  that  many  men  are 
not  employed;  those  employed  at 
the  seasons  of  the  year  when  roads 
are  made  or  repaired,  are  usually 
in  the  employment  of  the  under- 
takers at  other  seasons : can’t  say 
many : paid  in  provisions  and  cash. 


I cannot  even  guess  at  the  number ; 
it  must  be  considerable:  the  overseer 
sometimes  pays  the  labourer  on  the 
truck  system,  in  oatmeal,  &c. : some 
landlords  who  are  on  the  grand 
jury  enable  tenants  to  pay  very  high 
for  their  holdings,  by  giving  them 
a job  at  their  road  presentments,  as 
I am  credibly  informed. 
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ULSTER — County  Armagh — Baronies  Orier  Lower,  O’Neilland  West,  Fews  Lower. 


Ballymore  . . Pop.  11,806. 

Ballymore  . . Pop.  11,806. 

Ballymore  . . Pop.  11,S06. 

Ballymore  and  Mullabrack 
Pop.  27,905. 

Rev.  Richard  Dill,  p.  m. 

Robert  M' Meehan,  Esq. 

Robert  Harden,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  John  Bell,  p.  m. 

13,958a.  3k.  27p.,  English  statute 

There  are  others  in  these  parishes 
to  whom  you  have  also  had  refer- 
ence, who  will  be  able  to  answer 
this  and  the  following  question  i„ 
a satisfactory  manner. 

Almost  entirely  arable ; little 
waste  or  bog. 

About  100  acres  wood  and  plant- 
ing ; about  300  acres  of  turf-bog ; 
about  60  acres  waste  and  water; 
13,498a  3k.  27i>.  arable,  including 

About  £1  5s. 

From  £1  to  £1  10s.  per  acre,  sta- 
tute measure. 

From  £1  to  £1  7s.  per  statute 

We  have  nothing  of  what  may  he 
strictly  called  pasture  land  in  the 
parishes  of  Ballymore  and  Mulla- 
brack ; the  arable  rent  varies  very 
much,  however  the  average  may  be 
stated  at  £ 1 2s.  6r/. 

A little. 

It  does  to  a certain  extent  for 
ground  to  plant  potatoes  in,  and  for 
the  same  ground  the  succeeding 
year  for  growing  flax. 

The  usual  rent,  with  little  varia- 
tion, is  £6  the  statute  acre. 

From  £5  10s.  to  £6  10s.  for  pota- 
toes, the  setter  furnishing  and  put- 
ting out  the  manure. 

It  rates  from  £4  10s.  to  £6;  the 
mound  for  potat  oes  being  ploughed, 
narrowed,  and  manured  ready  for  the 
seed,  and  that  ground  again  is  let  in 
its  rich  state  at  the  same  rate  for  Has. 

I conceive  that  it  is ; and  I know 
of  no  inducements  to  take  such 
ground,  besides  the  probable  value 
of  the  crop  it  may  raise. 

Potatoes  being  so  low  in  price,  is 

It  is  generally  a very  remunerat- 
ing Crop,  individuals  of  some  pro- 
perty by  times  taking  land  in  this 
way  to  make  money : I have  never 
heard  of,  or  known  ground  taken  in 
such  away  for  any  other  considera- 
tion but  that  of  actual  value. 

Not  many  such  instances. 

This  system  has  not  hitherto  been 
carried  into  operation. 

No  change  in  farms  has  taken 
place  so  as  to  dispossess  any  tenant  . 

This  system  has  not,  thank  God, 
been  introduced  to  any  serious  ex- 
tent in  these  parishes  as  yet:  it  is, 
is,  in  a solitary  case,  been  resorted  to, 
m,  if  generally  adopted,  as  one  of  the 
supreme  tendency  to  produce  pauper- 
nost  experienced  members  of  society. 

however,  much  dreaded ; it  is  looked  upon  as  a great  grievance : when  it  lu 
much  injury  and  heart-burning  has  resulted  ; and  I would  regard  suchsyste 
greatest  evils  that  could  come  upon  Ireland : I do  believe  that  it  would  have  a 
ism  and  discontent ; I believe,  also,  that  in  this  I am  joined  by  the  best  and  i: 

A large  number  of  emigrants  to 
America;  some  very  respectable, 
and  generally  from  among  the  re- 
spectable yeomanry. 

Several  families,  chiefly  farmer's, 
tradesmen,  and  mechanics,  have 
emigrated  to  America;  they  were 
nearly  all  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  among  the  most  sober,  and  in- 
dustrious of  the  community,  they 

About  30  families  to  America : de- 
cent fanners. 

Our  parishes  have  been,  and  still 
are,  perfectly  tranquil  and  quiet; 
very  few,  indeed,  during  the  three 
last  years  have  emigrated. 

— 

and  several  of  them  were  respect- 
able substantial  farmers. 

America,  British  States. 

A few  young  men  have  gone  out 
to  America. 

No  assistance ; except,  I believe,  in 
cases  of  tradesmen  to  Van  Diemen’s 

No  assistance. 

Such  as  have  emigrated  have  de- 
pended solely  on  their  own  re- 
sources, or  the  help  of  their  rela- 

Lord  Mandeville,  the  principal 
landed  proprietor,  became  resident 
here  about  three  years  since,  and 
I believe  intends  remaining  so  ; 

They  are  all  resident,  and  have  ex- 
pended large  sums  of  money  in 
building,  and  other  improvements 
on  their  estates;  and  particularly 
Colonel  Close. 

All  resident. 

Our  chief  landed  proprietors  are 
generally  resident. 

landed  proprietor,  resides  generally  abroad,  but  lias  a residence  near  Dundalk,  where  his 
family  generally  reside : the  smaller  landed  proprietors  are  resident  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Farms  generally  small,  mostly  un- 
der 20  acres ; and  held  by  tenants 
under  the  head  landlord. 

From  10  to  30  acres;  a few  hold 
from  50  to  100,  but  the  general 
extent  does  not  exceed  the  above ; 
and  they  are  held  in  occupation 
from  the  head  landlord,  with  very 

Farms  from  5 to  30  acres.  In  ge- 
neral all  occupied  by  the  tenant 
holding  under  head  landlord,  except 
where  cabins,  &c.,  are  let  as  remarked 
Nos.  13  and  14,  Appendix  E. 

The  general  extent  of  farms  is 
from 5 to  30  acres,  statute  measure; 
there  arc,  however,  some  much 
larger  and  some  even  smaller.  Te- 
nants, in  general,  hold  direct  from 
the  head  landlord. 

The  number  I have  not  ascertained  ; 
it  may  have  occasionally  amounted 
to  40  or  50,  and  they  are  paid  in 
cash  lr.  per  day  as  other  labourers. 

About  60  labourers  four  months  of 
the  slackest  time  of  the  year  for 
other  labour : mostly  in  provisions, 
as  the  county  money  is  paid  but 
three  times  in  the  year,  and  the 
overseers  not  able  to  advance  cash. 

Not  near  so  many  labourers  now 
employed  on  the  public  roads  as  for- 
merly : road  making  and  repairing 
generally  done  by  men  holding 
large  farms  under  gentlemen  of  the 
grand  jury  ; these  men  generally 
employ  labourers  to  quarry  ami 

break  gravel  by  the  ton ; about  Is.  a ton  is  paid  for  breaking  the  gravel,  and  this  paw 
in  goods  sold  at  a high  rate ; the  road-maker  usually  draws  the  gravel  with  his  own  horses. 
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Ballymoyer  . . Pop. . 

Kilmore  . . Pop.  14,034. 

Kilmore  . . Pop.  14,034.  Lougligilly  (exclodms  Be- 

Rev.  William  Vesey. 

Rev.  Lord  Edward  Chichester. 

Bo..  7'  Rev.  William  M<Gowan,  p.m. 

Tie,. '1.  DugM.  | Kev.  R.  L.  Porter,  p.M. 

The  number  of  acres  in  the  parish, 
as  well  as  I can  ascertain,  is 
7,295a.  3r.  19p.,  English  measure. 

About  8,000. 

The  parish  contains  about  10,000 
acres,  statute  measure. 

There  is  not  any  public  common ; 
there  arc  only,  I believe,  about  40 
acres  underwood;  of  arable  and 
pasture  land  there  are  about  4,690a. 
Ik.  3 y. ; of  waste  and  bog  about 
2,605a.  2b.  16j>.,  English  measure,  j 

The  whole  district  consists  of 
arable  land  and  meadow,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  acres  of  pasture 
at  Rich-hill,  and  at  the  parsonage. 

No  public  common  nor  woodland ; 
about  150  acres  of  waste  and  bog; 
the  remainder  is  arable. 

The  lowest  and  highest  rent  for 
land  in  the  parish,  for  the  Irish 
acre,  is  from  Is.  to  £1  11s.  6 d.}  in- 
cluding receiver’s  fees ; so  the  aver- 
age rent  for  the  Irish  acre  is 
between  10s.  and  15s. 

£1  6s.  per  acre. 

From  £1  5s.  to  £1  10s.  per  the 
statute  acre. 

About  £1  per  acre. 

It  does. 

There  are  some  instances  of  con 
acre  bargains. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails  to  a 
certain  extent. 

It  does. 

£8  8s.  is  the  highest ; and  £8  is 
the  lowest,  I understand,  that  is 
usually  paid. 

Highest  rent  £2,  the  tenant  giving 
the  manure  ; the  lowest  £T  5s.,  the 
proprietor  giving  it. 

The  highest  rent  for  con  acres, 
that  I have  heard  of,  is  £2  10s., 
and  the  lowest,  £1  10s.,  per  statute 
acre ; but  the  usual  rent  is  £2. 

From  £1  12s.  to  £2  per  rood, 
statute  measure. 

I believe  it  is : I understand  not. 

The  land,  even  when  the  manure 
is  found  by  the  cultivator,  produces 
a profit  of  about  £4  per  acre  ; but 
in  some  parts  of  the  district  the 
soil  is  of  the  best  quality,  in  others 
of  inferior. 

I think  the  crop  pays  pretty  well, 
because  it  is  usually  put  in  and 
taken  out  by  the  wives  or  younger 
branches  of  the  labourer's  family,  wl 
profitably  employed : I think  in  mz 
are  paid  by  the  labourers  to  the  fi 
promises  to  take  work  for  the  rent. 

It  is  a remunerating  crop : it  is 
never  taken  from  any  other  con- 
sideration than  its  actual  value. 

10  could  not  otherwise  be  so 
my  instances  very  high  rents 
irmers,  because  the  landlord 

This  system  of  throwing  small 
farms  into  large  ones  has  not  at  all 
been  acted  upon  here : the  land- 
lord, M.  Synnot,  Esq.,  is  very  kind 
and  indulgent ; 1 do  not  know  one 
instance  of  his  having  dispossessed  a 
acquainted  with  the  parish,  now  neai 

The  tendency  of  the  farmers  is  to 
subdivide  their  land  by  the  intro- 
duction of  cottiers,  or  by  parcelling 
it  among  their  children. 

l single  tenant  since  1 became 

The  head  landlords  here  have  of  1 This  custom  does  not  exist, 
late  obliged  many  of  the  farmers  to  throw  down  their  cottiers’  cabins, 
and  to  cultivate  the  land  attached  to  them : the  consequences  have  been 
injurious  both  to  farmers  and  labourers  : the  farmers  cannot,  as  for- 
merly, find  men  to  labour  the  land,  and  the  poor  cottiers,  hundreds  of 
them,  have  been  reduced  to  great  want,  and  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in 
America,  to  which  country  the  greater  number  of  them  have  emigrated. 

About  six  families, altogether,  have 
emigrated  during  the  last  three 
years  from  the  parish;  they  were 
farmers,  or  the  sons  of  farmers. 

16  of  the  peasantry. 

The  emigrants  who  have  left  this 
have  chiefly  gone  to  British  America, 
and  have  got  no  assistance,  having 
gone  with  the  money  made  by  the 
sale  of  their  land  and  chattels. 

About  six  families  each  year,  and 
about  12  single  persons. 

Canada. 

Some  to  Canada,  and  some  to  the 
United  States. 

To  the  United  States,  and  the 
British  Colonies  of  America. 

They  did  not  receive  any  assist- 

None  that  I am  aware  of. 

No  assistance;  they  go  by  the 
profits  of  their  own  industry,  and 
the  sale  of  their  farms. 

They  are  resident. 

In  most  instances  resident. 

They  generally  reside  part  of  the 
summer  here  on  their  estates,  but 
are  absent  during  the  sitting  of 
Parliament:  it  is  usually  to  Eng- 
land they  go  when  they  leave  their 
residences  m this  country. 

England  ; the  other  proprietors  resi 

The  only  landed  proprietor  resi- 
dent in  the  parish  is  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stewart,  rector  of  Loughgilly,  who 
holds  in  the  parish  three  townlands 
of  glebe:  Mr.  Cope,  a minor,  the 
largest  lauded  proprietor,  resides  in 
de  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  farms  are  about  from  7 to  1 2 
acres  in  extent,  all  Irish  measure. 
They  are  generally  held  by  the 
tenant  directly  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

From  10  to  30  acres;  there  are  no 
landowners  who  can  be  described  as 
middle-men,  except  the  lessees  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

From  6 to  40  acres,  the  greater 
number  of  them  being  from  20  to 
30  statute  acres,  and  are  generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

The  average  nmnber  of  acres  to 
each  landholder  would  be,  in  our 
opinion,  about  12.  The  tenants 
hold  immediately  from  the  head 
landlord. 

I understand  96  men  were  employ- 
ed on  the  public  roads  last  year; 
they  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  Is. 
per  diem. 

During  1 0 days  or  a fortnight  pre- 
vious to  the  road  sessions  about 
130  are  employed;  many  were  em- 
ployed during  the  last  year  on  a 
new  turnpike  road,  but  that  employ- 
ment has  now  ceased. 

About  24individualsare  employed 
for  about  four  months;  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  paid  is  by  gene- 
rally getting  provisions  from  their 
employers  at  a rate,  we  fear,  higher 
than  said  provisions  are  selling  at 
in  the  market  at  the  time. 
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Meigh,  (being  part  of  Killevy.) 
Pop. . 

Mullavilly  (part  of  Kilmoiv.) 
Pop. . 

Forkhill  . . Pop.  6,978. 

Forkhill,  and  nine  Townlands 

annexed  . . Pop. . 

H.  W.  Chambre,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Ilev.  M.  Carpendale. 

Rev.  William  Smith. 

Rev.  D.  O' Rafferty,  p.  p. 

Upwards  of  12, ISO  Knglish  statute 
acres,  by  the  grand-jury  survey  in 
the  year  1S27 ; the  division  as  taken 
by  the  enumerators  I have  not  seen, 
therefore  cannot  state  what  it  may 

There  are  6,S30  acres  according  l 
to  an  old  key ; but  it  is  computed 
that  there  are  above  7,000  English 
acres  at  least. 

12,059a.  3 it.  75p.,  statute  measure. 

1,042a.  0k.  22i> 

There  are  in  the  parish  of  Forkhill, 
according  to  the  new  survey  of  ara- 
ble land,  English  statute  measure 
8,380a.  Or.  4i\,  aud  3,519  acres  bog 
and  unprofitable  mountain;  ana 
the  above  annexed  townlands  con- 
tain 4,321a.  2k.  20p.  arable,  and 
. hog  and  unprofitable  mountain. 

There  is  no  public  common  in  the 

there  may  be  altogether  200  English  acres 
planted  with  trees ; there  is  a great  deal 
of  mountain  and  waste  land  in  the  parish,  a" 
the  Government  for  reclaiming  and  plautii 
part  of  the  country,  afford  employment  for 
landed  proprietors:  there  are  8,281  English  : 
and  of  waste,  mountain,  and  hog  3,899  acres 

No  public  common ; about  25  acres 
of  wood;  154  acres  of  bog;  and 
the  rest  arable. 

nd.  if  encouragement  were  given  by 
ig,  it  would  essentially  benefit  this 
the  people,  and  satisfaction  to  the 
statute  acres  of  arable  aud  pasture, 
in  the  parish. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland 
of  any  consequence ; S,529a.  3r.  15p. 
of  arable  and  pasture;  3,519  acres 
of  hog  and  unprofitable  mountain ; 
11  acres  of  lake. 

I know  no  difference  between  We  have  no  land  exclusively  pas-  About  12s.  per  acre, 
arable  and  pasture  land  in  this  pa-  tare  -•  the  average  rent  might  be 
rish : they  let  at  the  same  rent : my  £1  (is.  an  acre. 

estate  is  distant  from  the  town  of  Newry  about  five  miles,  and  from  Dundalk  about  six  miles  ; land  of  the 
description  mentioned  in  this  query  averages  with  me  under  £1  -Is.  the  English  statute  acre;  nearer  the 
town  of  Newry  it  lets  much  higher : I think  it  may,  perhaps,  average  £1  5s.  or  £1  Gs.  through  the  parish, 
town  parks  not  included,  which  I hear  let  at  from  £S  to  £10  the  acre,  or  more. 

17s.  per  acre  arable;  from  12s. to 
£3  for  a cow’s  grass. 

The  con  acre  system  does  not  pre-  1 

No.  | 

It  does. 

Very  little  land  set  in  this  way. 

vail  in  this  parish : many  of  the  landholders,  who  hold  too  little  land  to  supply  their  families  with  a sufficiency  of  potatoes,  or  perhaps  have 
not  manure  enough,  take  potato  ground  in  the  county  of  Louth  from  larger  farmers  there  : in  some  few  instances  the  tenantry  are  able  to 
procure  potato  ground  from  their  landlords ; this  they  consider  a favour,  as  it  saves  them  the  carriage  of  their  potatoes  for  some  miles. 


The  rent  paid  for  potato  ground 
ploughed , and  the  dung  drawn  out  by 
the  landlord  upon  the  ground,  is  f 
acre,  which  is  the  established  prici 
years  paid  for  the  like  all  around  tlii 

L_ 

rom  £8  to  £10  the  Irish  plantation 
2,  I believe,  and  has  been  for  many 
s country  ; there  is  no  other  con  acre 

From  £4  to  £ 1 0 an  acre, 
ground  let  here. 

For  potato-ground,  the  highest 
£10;  the  lowest  £8. 

An  acre  of  potatoes,  when  planted, 
I understand,  upon  minute  inquiry, 
is  worth  from  £ 1 5 to  £20 ; it  is  there- 
fore a remunerating  crop. 

It  is;  excessive  rents  are  never 
given  for  such  from  other  considera- 
tions than  that  of  actual  value. 

1 1 is  not,  on  average,  considering 
all  expenses,  a remunerating  crop: 
excessive  rents  are  given  to  procure 
labour  for  the  family,  and  secure 
provisions  for  them  during  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

I don’t  know  of  any  instance  of  Very  seldom  the  case ; and  in  no  j 
small  farms  being  thrown  into  large  instance  that  I recollect  with  harsh-  1 
ones  ; there  has  been  no  instance  ness  or  severity, 
that  I am  aware  of,  of  tenants  being 
dispossessed  in  this  parish  during 
my  residence,  for  the  last  20  years, 

except  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  this  very  seldom  occurred. 

Such  a system  is  not  known, 
hours  to  continue  to  occupy  whatc 

One  landlord  here,  to  facilitate  the 
collection  of  his  rent,  gave  leases 
of  many  small  farms  to  the  most 
respectable  occupants  of  the  same, 
with  an  understanding  that  they 
would  permit  their  poorer  neigh- 
bor land  they  respectively  possessed. 

Very  few  emigrations  have  taken 
place  from  this  parish ; none,  except 
a few  young  people. 

There  were  not  so  many  this  last 
year  as  the  year  before  ; all  of  them 
| comfortable ; perhaps  forming  the  1 
connecting  link  between  the  very  1 
respectable  farmer  and  the  class 
above  the  lowest ; about  4G  families 

None  in  1S31  ; two  families  in 
1832  ; and  two  families  in  1833  ; 
small  farmers. 

in  the  last  three  years. 

During  the  last  three  years  53 
j labourers,  mechanics,  and  women. 

A"““' 

| To  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

America. 

3S  wont  to  America ; 15  to  Eng- 

None  that  I have  heard  of,  except 
from  their  families,  on  being  per- 
mitted by  their  landlord  to  sell  their 
interest  in  their  leases. 

Entirely  at  their  own  expense. 

None  whatever. 

No  assistance  for  the  purpose  of 
emigrating. 

The  parish  of  Meigh  belongs  to 

Earl  Kiimorey,  Mr.  Foricseue,  Mr.  .lames 
Wolfe  M‘>  ealc.  Mr.  Sourer , Mr.  Foxall, 
Mr.  Hell,  Mr.  Courtney.  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  ; 
Johnston,  M r.  Jones,  M r.  Ellis,  the  ltcv.  Ho-  1 
liert  Henry,  anil  respondent ; and  glebe  lam 
Of  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Seaver,  Mr.  Foxall,  Mr 
Mr.  Fortescne  lives  ill  the  county  Louth : M 

The  landed  proprietors  do  not  ac- 
tually reside  in  tiie  parish  ; Count  deSalis 
resides  in  Louth;  but  Lord  Mandevillo 
and  tiie  Miss  Richardsons  reside  on  tlicir 
properly  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Is  belonging  to  tiie  Rev.  John  Clehind,  rector 
r.  M’Neale  in  the  county  Louth  ; Mr.  Beilin 

The  trustees  of  the  Forkhill  chari- 

lectur  of  the  parish,  is  resident;  the  other 
landlords  arc  non-resident ; but,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  reside  in  Ireland, 
of  the  parish  of  Killevy,  and  the  Rev.  Andre 
londent, only, reside  in  the  parish;  Earl  Kill 

Sir  George  Jackson  is  the  most 

extensive  landed  proprietor;  lie  lives  on 
tiie  Continent;  tlic  rest,  with  Hie  exception 
of  Mr.  M'Cann,  an  officer  in  the  Com* 
puny’s  service,  live  on  their  estates. 

" deltoid,  curate  of  Caniloiigb  Church, 
liorcy  is  an  absentee,  living  ill  Englaud; 
is  ill  Dublin  ; Mr.  Jones  in  England,  an 

The  farms  are  generally  from  4 to 
20  acres : and  always  held  from  the 
head  landlord. 

Perhaps  16  acres  would  he  nearly 
an  average.  Generally  held  from 
the  head  landlord. 

1 From  3 to  10  acres.  Generally 
held  by  the  tenant  in  occupation 
from  the  head  landlords,  or  their 
| immediate  lessees. 

From  2 to  12.  Generally  held  by 
the  tenant  in  occupation  from  the 
head  landlord. 

This  I cannot  exactly  reply  to; 
it  might  be  answered  with  correct- 
ness by  having  recourse  to  the  ac- 
counting affidavits  with  the  clerk 
of  the  Crown ; hut  as  I am  so  far 
(18  miles)  from  the  Crown  Office, 

1 am  unable  to  satisfy  the  inquiry  on 
been  paid  by  the  working  or  accour 
times  in  money,  I have  no  doubt,  in  t, 

I cannot  say ; they  are  too  often 
paid  in  provisions,  supplied  by  the 
overseers  when  required,  but  valued 
at  the  height  during  the  season. 

this  head : they  have 
■ting  overseer,  at  all 

About  20,  and  that  for  a very  short 
period : they  are  paid  in  cash. 

70,  and  many  of  them  only  a few 
days  employed. 
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Forlhill.  . Pop.  6,978.  ''“S’' I Killev,  . . Pop.  17,197.  Looghgilly  . . Pop.  10,198. 


A.  A.  Bernard,  Esq.  j.  1 


Rev.  Andrew  Cleland. 


John  While,  Esq.  j.  v.  Rev.  Henry  Stewart,  d.  i 


According  to  Mr.  Armstrong’s  late  There  are  in  the  parish  of  Killevy  The  parish  registry  gives  about 
survey  of  the  county  there  are  28,200  statute  acres.  1,000  acres,  English  statute  mea- 

li>,769  acres,  English  statute  mea-  sure,  hut  I. should  imagine  there  are 

suro-  near  11,000. 


I cannot  say,  not  having  seen  the  No  public  common ; no  woodland ; There  is  no  public  common  nor  No  commons  nor  woodland,  and 

last  survey.  9;<>a0  acres  arable;  bog,  unprofit-  woodland;  there  are  about  21,439  very  little  waste  land  or  bogs,  or 

able  mountain,  and  lake,  7,119  statute  acres  arable  and  pasture  ; pasture;  above  three-fourths  of  the 
acres,  English  statute  measure.  6,250  mountain  and  bog;  and  160  land  are  under  tillage. 


15s.  per  English  acre,  arable;  Of  arable  land  about  17s.  per  sta-  About  £1  per 

there  is  no  exclusively  pasture  land,  tute  acre  ; of  pasture  land,  unfit  for  sure. 

labour,  about  5s. 


Only  as  to  potato  ground. 


From  £4  to£10,  according  to  n 


Con  acre  system  is  general,  for  Not  to  a great  extent, 
the  purpose  of  sowing  flax  and  any  portion  of  land  in  ordei 
planting  potatoes.  take  ground  manured  for  po 


From  £6  to  £10  per  English  a< 


Not  to  a great  extent. | Very  little ; no  cottiers  here  take 

any  portion  of  land  in  order  to  sow  it  with  corn  for  one  crop,  but  they 
take  ground  manured  for  potatoes,  and  the  same  ground,  the  year  after 
potatoes,  for  flax  ground,  giving  at  the  rate  of  £6  per  acre  for  both  crops. 

From  £8  to  £10  plantation  acre.  | Answered  above;  £6  for  potatoes 


Merely  given  for  the  crop,  a good 
acre  of  potatoes  being  worth£20on 
an  average. 


If  die  crop  succeed  it  does  remu-  Con  acre  in  this  parish  is  gene-  j If  the  ground  be  well  dunged  it 
nerate  ; but  the  chiel  anxiety  to  rally  taken  to  plant  with  potatoes;  i will  yield  two  ton  of  potatoes  per 
procure  con  acre  arises  from  the  it  is  manured  and  made  ready  for  . rood,  and  if  the  land  is  adapted  for 


There  is  no  instance  of  the  kind ; 
the  fact  is  the  farms  are  every  day 
becoming  smaller  by  the  heads  of 
families  subdividing  with  their 
children  as  they  grow  up. 


About  10  or  12  in  all;  they  w 
of  the  best  description  of  farmc 
and  of  the  best  character. 


confidence  it  gives  the  peasant  of  planting,  and  in  general  the  per-  ! flax  it  mav  yield  from  four  to  five 
possessing  food  tor  his  family  when  sons  taking  it  are  satisfied  with  ! stone  of  rough  flax  from  the  rood, 
work  fails.  their  bargains,  which  last  but  for  i 

the  one  season. 

This  practice  has  not  been  adopted  That  system  has  not  been  acted  This  is  never  done  bv  the  landed 

,n  thi,  parish. ,po,  i,  this  parish. j proprietor,,  on  toe  jgg  3 

the  leases  ot  a property,  every  tenant  found  in  the  agent’s  books  as  paying  rent  to  the  head  landlord  is  sure 
to  get  his  land  again,  be  it  ever  so  small ; as,  also,  any  sub-tenant  who  has  purchased  a portion  of  a larger 
farm,  though  not  appearing  in  the  agent’s  books,  is  received  as  an  immediate  tenant : farms,  however,  undergo 
changes,  the  industrious  improving  tenant  frequently  purchasing  the  whole  or  a portion  of  the  adioinino- 
farm  from  the  sluggard  who  lias  contracted  debts  and  adding  it  to  his  own  farm.  & 

A great  number;  most  respectable  I should  suppose  about  300  per-  I„  general  agriculturists,  who,  by 
families  with  some  substance.  sons„1';  alG  they  werc>  m general,  selling  their  farms,  are  able  to  take 

small  farmers  who  sold  their  farms,  0„t  some  money ; a few  weavers 
and  took  from  £50  to  £300  along  failors,and blacksmiths  and  masons’, 
with  them  to  America.  who  had  no  land, emigrated  inorderto 

get  better  wages  in  the  British  or  American  Settlements  in  North  America. 


Forkhill  estate  (being  the  greatest  All 
part  of  this  parish)  is  in  Chan-  all  rc 
eery;  a gentleman  who  owns  two 
townlands  lives  below  Armagh; 
and  another  who  has  one  townland 
lives  in  the  neighbourhood. 


Chan-  all  resident  in  Ireland. 


their  estates ; Some  of  the  landed  proprietors  rc-  I There  i 


°°me  oi  me  lanuca  proprietors  re-  mere  are  no  landed  proprietors 
side  upon  their  estates,  and  the  resident  in  the  parish,  but  all  of 
remainder  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  them  reside  in  Ireland. 


>r  five  acres,  held  under  the  head  landlord. 


Generally  The  farms  in  this  parish  are  from 


but  in  some  cases  (very  few)  from  acres,  \ 
40  to  50 : and  in  general  held  under  and  the 
the  head  landlord.  five  acn 


in  general ; scarcely  average  at  more  than  eight 


acres,  very  few  exceed  thirty  acres, 
and  there  are  many  not  more  than 
five  acres.  These  are  almost  all  held 
by  the  tenants  in  occupation  from 
the  head  landlord.  The  number  of 
under-tenants  is  very  small  indeed. 


About  40  per  day ; they  are  paid  I ci 
ell  in  money.  I tion 


[ cannot  give  any  correct  informa-  The  roads  are  repaired  by  over-  The  charge  in  this  parish  for  roads 
m to  this  query;  I believe  they  seers  or  contractors,  who  employ  anil  bridges  may  amount,  communi- 
e generally  paid  in  money.  labourers  under  them,  and  pay  bus  to  u acre  r’ound  t,  . 

them  by  an  advance  of  oatmeal,  and  is,  to  £550;  the  greater  part  of  that 

partly  in  money. money  goes  to  the  poorest  class  of 

our  population,  who  are  employed  in  quarrying  and  breaking  stones 
for  the  roads ; the  remainder  goes  to  those  who  have  carts  and  horses : I 
consider  the  money  levied  for  the  making  and  repair  of  roads  to  be,  in 
fact,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a poor-rate,  as  it  gives  employment  to  our  poor. 
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Loughgilly  . . Pop.  10.19S. 

Meigh  . . Pop. . 

Tynan  . . Pop.  11,542. 

Tynan  . . Pop.  11,542. 

Rev.  Richard  Verschoyle.  j 

Jonathan  Seaver,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Sir  James  M.  Slronge,  Bart.  j.  p. 

Rev.  William,  Mauleverer. 

The  number  of  acres  in  this  parish 
„is  f>,8S0  statute  acres. 

Upwards  of  12,000  acres,  English 
measure,  by  Armstrong's  survey  for 
the  grand  jury,  in  1827. 

1 5,960  acres.  English  plantation 
measure,  including  the  Middletown 
perpetual  curacy,  and  a part  of  Kil- 
ly lea  district  curacy,  all  in  this 

Public  common,  only  about  one 
acre ; about  10  acres  woodland. 

No  public  common ; about  200 
acres  of  wood ; S,281  acres  of  arable 
and  pasture ; no  waste  ; 3,899  acres 
of  bog  and  mountain. 

No  public  common : no  natural 
wood,  but  a good  deal  of  plantation 
in  gentlemen’s  demesnes ; bog 
scarce ; very  little  waste  land. 

No  public  common  or  woodland, 
except  plantations  in  gentlemen’s 
demesnes : there  are  1 4,GS1  acres 
of  good  land,  and  1,278  acres  of 
land,  of  indifferent  quality  and  bog; 
but  the  bog  is  a very  small  propor- 
tion. being  very  scarce  here. 

The  average  rent  about  12s.  per 

Rent  of  arable,  from  £1  10*.  to 
15s.  per  acre;  pasture,  from  £1  to 

About  19s.  the  statute  acre. 

I would  suppose  about  £1  on  an 
average. 

The  con  acre  does  prevail. 

Very  little. 

There  is  very  little  of  the  con  acre 
system  in  this  parish. 

It  does  very  much. 

From  £4  to  £0  the  statute  acre. 

About  £10  an  acre  for  manured 

From  £5  to  .£(>  per  statute  acre, 
the  ground  having  been  ploughed 
and  manured  by  the  letter. 

I have  heard  from  £5  to  £6  per 

The  con  acre  is  generally  a fair 
value  for  the  rent. 

The  con  acre  potato  crop  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  tenant : no  considera- 
tion than  the  expected  value. 

I believe  the  con  acre  crop  is  gene- 
rally a remunerating  crop,  and 

sive  rents  being  given  under  any 
circumstances. 

I have  heard  that  it  is  a remu- 
nerating crop. 

There  is  no  such  practice. 

It  has  not  taken  place  in  this 

There  has  been  little  or  no  change 
for  many  years. 

prevailed,  compensation  eith 
the  trustees  of  the  late  Bislic 

There  have  been  several  instances, 
but  not  very  lately,  and  the  dispos- 
sessed tenants  have  always  received 
from  the  Middletown  district  of 
this  parish,  where  it  principally 
cr  in  money  or  by  an  annuity  from 
ip  Sterne’s  charity. 

About  40  farmers  and  others. 

I know  of  none. 

Very  little  emigration  from  this  j 

V ery  few  of  any  description. 

They  have  gone  to  America. 

— 

Generally  America ; one  family  to 
Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

To  America  principally. 

They  received  nothing. 

None  that  I know  of. 

No  resident  landlord,  though  they 
reside  in  Ireland,  except  when  on 
Parliamentary  duty. 

Two  absentees  in  our  parish,  one 
living  in  Dublin,  one  in  the  county  j 
of  Louth. 

Generally  resident. 

They  are  all  either  resident  in  the 
parish  or  in  some  other  part  of  Ire- 

They  are  all  generally  held  by  the 
tenant  from  the  landlord.  The  ave- 
rage extent  of  farms  is  about  10 

Occupied  from  the  head  landlord. 
Farms  from  4 to  20  acres. 

On  an  average  about  eight  statute 
acres.  Generally  held  under  the 
head  landlord. 

The  general  extent  I would  sup- 
pose, on  an  average,  to  bo  about  10 
acres.  They  are  generally  held  in 

occupation  from  the  head  landlord, 
except  in  the  case  of  cottiers  (I 
mean  in  this  parish),  the  lessee,  as 
the  head  landlord,  holding  under 
the  Primate  or  the  College. 

I am  ignorant  of  the  actual  num- 
ber ; those  employed  in  this  manner 
earn  from  lOrf.  to  Is.  per  diem. 

This  is  not  easily  ascertained,  as 
it  depends  on  the  number  of  pre- 
sentments passed : they  are  paid  by 
the  overseer,  and  some,  very  poor, 
get  money  and  meal  in  advance 
from  the  overseers. 

About  S,  paid  in  money. 

Very  few,  probably  not  more  than 
10  or  12. 
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ULSTER — Counties  Armagh,  Cavan — Baronies  Turaney,  Armagh,  Castleraghan. 


Tynan  . . Pop.  11,542. 

Kilcluny  . . Pop. . 

Kilcluny  . . Pop. . 

Lurgan  and  Munterconnaught. 
Pop.  9,356. 

William  Irwin , Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dillon,  v.  p. 

Rev.  L.  Robinson. 

Rev.  Henry  Gibson. 

^ Look  to  late  Military  Survey  for 
full  information. 

23,031a.  Ok.  lie.,  statute  measure, 
as  far  as  I can  ascertain. 

About  13,000  statute  acres. 

About  10,000  titheable  acres  ; the 
particulars  can  be  ascertained  by 
reference  to  former  returns. 

Look  as  above  directed. 

No  public  common  ; no  woodland ; 
20,622a.  Ik.  22k  arable;  G,408.i. 
2h.  29p.  waste  and  bog. 

No  common ; no  woodland ; about 
4,000  acres  arable  ; 2,000  acres  in- 
different pasture ; the  remainder 
waste  and  bog. 

No  public  common;  very  little 
woodland ; most  of  the  land 
under  tillage  ; little  or  no  pasture  ; 
much  waste  land  and  bog  : have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  proportions. 

I consider  £1  per  English  acre 
rather  a high  average,  I am  in- 
clined to  say  19s. 

Arable  15s.,  on  an  average. 

Rent  varies  from  8s.  to  £1  6s. ; 
about  £1  Is.  the  statute  acre,  would 
be  a fair  average. 

About  £1  5s.  per  acre. 

It  does,  hut  not  to  the  extent  as  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  country, 
the  farms  being  generally  small. 

Those  that  have  only  house  and 
garden  take  land  in  the  con  acre 
way,  for  planting  potatoes  and 
growing  flax. 

Yes,  very  much. 

Universally. 

From  £3  to  £6  6s. ; at  the  lowest 
rate  the  person  taking  it  is  allowed 
to  burn  the  surface  to  make  ashes, 
which  gives  him  a crop  of  potatoes ; 
at  the  high  rate  the  land  is  covered  v 

From  £8  to  £6. 
fith  good  manure,  or  dung. 

From  £7  to  £8,  the  statute  acre. 

£8  to  £9  per  acre. 

I think  it  is  ; nor  do  I know  of 
con  acre  ground  let  for  any  other 
purpose  than  actual  value. 

It  sometimes  is  and  sometimes  not ; 
to  lie  remunerative,  much  depends  on  the 

heins  convenient  to  ids  work^and  his  ren” 

Its  chief  recommendation  to  the 
poor  is  that  it  affords  them  employ- 
ment when  they  would  otherwise  be 
idle,  and  in  this  way  I do  believe 
they  are  tempted  to  give  a higher 
price  than  could  be  safely  given  by 
a person  who  paid  for  the  labour  of : 

This  must  of  course  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  manure,  and  quality  of 
laud ; 1 believe  it  is  generally  under 
an  average  crop. 

There  are  very  few  cases  of  dis-  I 
possessing  small  farmers  to  make 
large  farms : in  any  cases  which  I 
know  of,  the  persons  losing  land  got  1 
considerable  compensation  in  mono 
to ; and  those  who  had  not,  got  small 
from  some  of  their  friends,  which  the 

It  is  not,  to  any  great  extent  ; 
though  threatened,  it  has  taken 
place  in  three  or  four  instances : 
only : gone  to  live  elsewhere, 
y,  and  had  a farm  elsewhere  to  go 
pensions  for  life,  and  got  shelter 
pensions  enabled  them  to  pay  for. 

The  system  has  not,  in  any  one 
case  that  I am  aware  of,  been 
acted  upon. 

The  system  has  not  been  acted  on 
here  : the  farms  usually  small,  from 
4 to  12  acres,  and  the  tenants  and 
cottiers  under  them  consequently 
in  great  poverty. 

I cannot  tell  the  numbers  ; those 
that  have  emigrated  are  generally 
persons  who  had  a farm  from  6 to 
12  acres  to  dispose  of,  for  which 
they  got  some  money  to  pay  their 
passage,  and  settle  them  abroad. 

From  40  to  50  annually ; farmers 
and  tradesmen. 

I cannot  state  accurately  the  num- 
ber, but  many  have  emigrated  within 
the  last  three  years,  and,  I regret  to 
say,  from  that  class  of  persons  who 
could  be  worst  spared,  the  enter- 
prising, and  those  possessed  of  some 

Great  numbers  of  respectable  Pro- 
testants and  presbyterians. 

little  capital. 

To  the  United  States,  or  Canadas. 

To  America  and  England. 

America. 

America  (North). 

Some  have  received  no  assistance- ; 
according  to  circumstances. 

The  amount  of  the  sale  of  their 
farms,  and  some  help  from  their 
friends  that  remain. 

No. 

I fancy  none. 

Principally  resident ; those  not 
are  the  Earl  of  Caledon,  Caledon, 
county  Tyrone;  Earl  of  Gosl’ort, 
Market  Hall,  county  Armagh ; 
Colonel  Close,  Drumbannaghcr, 
county  Armagh. 

' The  Earls  of  Charlemont  and  Gos- 
ford  reside  near  Armagh,  and  are 
only  absentee  while  attending 
their  parliamentary  duties;  Bond 
M'Gougli,  Esq.,  resides  near  Ar- 
magh ; W.  W.  Algeo,  Esq.,  in  Ar- 
magh ; and  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.,  ii 

There  are  but  three  landed  pro- 
prietors ; of  these  Lords  Gosford  and 
Oharlemont  are  absentees,  spending 
a few  months  of  the  year  in  this 
! country ; the  other,  Mr.  Cope,  has 
never  been  here, 
a Dublin. 

All  landed  proprietors  are  ab- 
sentees. For  a space  of  upwards 
of  15  miles  square  in  and  about 
this  neighbourhood  there  are  no 
gentlemen  residing,  save  the  cler- 

From  G to  40  acres.  Held  by  the 
tenant  in  occupation  from  the  head 
landlord,  generally  speaking. 

From  4 to  50  acres.  They  are. 

They  vary  from  4 to  60  acres.  In 
most  cases  held  under  the  head 
landlord. 

Generally  from  5 to  12  acres,  and 
held  immediately  under  the  land- 
lord. They  are  often  subdivided 
when  distributed  as  portions  for 
children,  &c. 

I cannot  tell  the  number;  those 
employed  are  generally  paid  in 
moncy>  as  the  gentlemen  in  this 
county  have  decided  against  any 
other  mode  of  payment. 

150;  in  money,  very  rarely  in 

The  employment  at  roads  gives 
occupation  to  labourers  at  times 
when  they  cannot  get  other  employ- 
ment; in  this  way  200  are  occa- 
sionally employed  ; they  are  paid  in 
money,  at  the  rate  of  1(M.  a ton, 
the  stones  being  provided  for  them. 

Cannot  say. 

2 P P P 
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Mullogh  . . Pop.  5,960. 

Denn  . . Pop.  5,915. 

Kildrumferton  . . Pop.  9,687. 

Killinkere  . . Pop.  7,503. 

Rev.  Charles  Caffray. 

Rev.  Joseph  Druitt. 

Pierce  Morton,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  H.  F.  Williams. 

Acres  in  the  cure  about  3,000. 

6,173  acres,  plantation  measure. 

9,603  plantation  acres. 

There  are  1 4,206  acres  of  arable 
land,  92  acres  of  roads,  besides 
lakes  and  bogs,  the  number  of  acres 
of  which  I have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining ; all  plantation  acres. 

No  public  common;  12  acres  of 
woodland  ; 5,862  arable  and  pas- 
ture ; 309  acres  of  bog. 

No  public  common ; woodland 
about 60 acres;  arable.  6,000  acres; 
pasture,  3,200 ; bog,  403;  no  waste. 

No  common;  no  woodland;  the 
ground  principally  in  agriculture, 
with  very  little  pasture  ; a good 
deal  waste  from  rocks,  &c.  &c.,  aud 
an  immense  quantity  of  bog,  but  I 
cannot  state  the  number  of  acres. 

The  land  is  set  very  far  above  its 

Average  of  arable  and  pasture 
lauds  £1  as.  per  acre. 

£1  Ds.  per  acre. 

I think  the  entire  parish  averages 

Indeed  it  does. 

It  does  prevail,  as  to  the  potatoes, 
but  there  are  no  con  acre  oats. 

It  does. 

Yes. 

From  £8  to  £9. 

The  regular  price  is  £8  per  acre  ; 
but  if  the  crop  proves  scanty,  the 
price  is  reduced  to  £6. 

From  £6  tp  £8. 

£8  the  highest,  aud  £6  when  the 
ground  is  very  bad. 

It  pays  rather  badly. 

I believe  the  con  acre  crop  gene- 
rally fairly  remunerates  for  the 
labour,  &c. : no  excessive  rents  are 
given  with  a view  to  employment, 
or  any  other  consideration. 

same,  and  to  be  paid  at  all 
and  processing  for  what  stil 

This  is  doubtful ; the  poor  people 
themselves  say  “ not,”  and  farmers 
certainly  prefer  setting  con  acres, 

stances : in  bad  years  the  system  is 
vents : cases  have  occurred  repeatedly 
remained  due  from  the  sale  not  prodi 

I think  the  con  acre  crop  is  in 
general  a remunerating  crop, 
s paying  them  better  than  taking 
ents  are  confined  to  a very  few  in- 
grievance,  the  rent  remaining  the 
of  the  landlords  auctioning  the  crop, 
cing  the  covenanted  rent. 

Not  to  any  great  extent. 

The  enlarging  of  small  farms  has  To  a very  limited  extent,  if  the  pro- 
not  yet  extended  to  this  parish,  perty  of  Lord  Farnham  be  excepted : 
partly  fiom  the  kindness  of  the  the  dispossessed  tenants  have  taken 
landlords,  and  also  from  outstand-  [ cabins  on  the  adjoining  estates, 
ing  leases:  very  lately,  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  three 
large  estates  have  been  set,  and  though  there  was  a great 
number  of  small  farms  on  each,  no  tenant  was  dispossessed. 

This  system  has  very  partially 
operated  here : in  all  cases  that  I 
have  known  of,  the  dispossessed 
tenants  have  gone  to  America. 

Very  many  have  emigrated. 

About  20  young  men  and  women 
unmarried,  of  the  labouring  class  : 
three  with  families,  two  of  whom 
held  small  farms,  and  one  was  a 
servant. 

The  numbers  are  not  easy  to  say, 
but  not  many:  perhaps  from  IS  to  20  per- 
sons the  outside,  generally  oi‘  the  belter 
class.  The  cottiers  have  no  means  of  pay- 

desiring  to  emigrate  is  rapidly  on  the  incr 
tainly  be  larger  than  in  any  of  the  three  p 

Several  most  respectable  farmers 
have  gone  each  year ; I cannot  ex- 
actly state  their  number. 

use;  this  year,  1834,  it  will  cer- 
oceding  years. 

Mostly  to  Upper  Canada. 

America. 

To  North  America  and  the  Ca- 
nadas, chiefly. 

To  America. 

No  assistance. 

Only  one,  who  was  a pensioner  of 
the  58th  regiment,  by  the  sale  to 
government  of  his  pension. 

None  that  I am  aware  of,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  from  my 
own  estate : the  plan  adopted  is  to 
send  at  first  one  only  of  the  family,  \ 
money  to  enable  another  to  follow, 
money  in  America  beforehand. 

They  did  not  receive  any  assist- 

ho,  after  a period,  sends  home 
reqnently  paying  the  passage- 

They  are  absentees. 

There  is  no  resident  landlord  in 
the  parish,  but  they  all  reside  in 
Ireland  except  Colonel  Fleming, 
who  is  with  his  regiment,  the  24th 
infantry,  in  Scotland. 

The  writer  is  the  only  resident 
proprietor  ; the  absentees  (he  is 
informed)  reside  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland. 

All  the  proprietors  are  absentee, 
but  I believe  all  reside  principally 

From  5 to  20  acres.  Generally 
from  the  head  landlord. 

The  extent  is  from  10  to  30  acres. 
Held,  in  almost  every  instance,  from 
the  head  landlord. 

They  vary  from  five  acres  and 
under  to  20  ; the  majority  are 
under  10.  They  arc  generally  held 
by  the  tenant  in  occupation  imme- 
diately from  the  head  landlord. 

In  most  cases  six  or  seven  acres; 
few  hold  20;  and  in  general  the 
tenant  holds  direct  from  the  head 
landlord. 

I cannot  say. 

Very  few  have  been  employed  last 
year  in  this  way ; those  who  were 
employed  obtained  Is.  per  day. 

About  100,  and  paid  cash. 

The  number  not  many,  and  most 
of  them  the  servants  of  the  con- 
tractors. 
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One-third  of  Killinkere. 
Pop.  2,501. 

Bailieborongh  . Pop.  10,480. 

Bailieborongh  . Pop.  10,480. 

Knockbride  . Pop.  9,746. 

Rev.  John  King,  i*.  m. 

Rev.  John  Gumley. 

John  Young,  Esq.  m.  p. 

Rev.  Bernard  Brady,  p.  p. 

3 000  acres,  plantation  measure. 

I applied  to  the  enumerator  under  7,935a.  2b.  20p.  plantation  acres, 
t he  Population  Return  of  this  pa-  in  the  part  of  the  parish  which  lies 
rish ; in  reply,  he  was  not,  he  said,  in  the  County  of  Cavan, 
called  on  to  make  a return  of  the 
number  of  acres  in  the  parish,  and 
therefore  knew  not  the  number.  The 

following  is  taken  from  the  Applotment : — 7,935a.  2n.  20p.  in  the 
Cavan  part  of  the  parish ; in  Meath  2,300a.  2h.  20r. 

9,756  acres  in  this  parish,  late 
Irish  plantation  measure,  taken  by 
men  appointed  to  determine  the 
Tithe  Composition  of  the  parish  of 
Knockbride. 

No  common ; no  woodland ; no 
waste  laud ; there  are  50  acres  of 
bog,  and  2,950  acres  of  arable 
ground. 

There  is  no  public  common  in  my 
parish  ; very  little  woodland  ; there 
is  a large  portion  of  bog ; the  rest 
all  arable  and  pasture. 

No  common ; little  waste ; the 
parish  is  well  supplied  with  bog. 

9,756  acres  arable  and  pasture  : 
cannot  ascertain  the  number  of 
acres  of  bog ; but  it  is  supposed 
there  are  1,000  acres  of  bog  in  this 
parish. 

£1  as.  per  acre. 

Average  rent  of  arable  and  pas- 
ture laud  is  from  £1  to  £1  5s.  per 
acre,  except  close  to  the  town  of 
Bajlicborough,  where  the  average 

About  the  same  price,  £1  5s.  the 
Irish  acre. 

From  £1  to  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

It  does. 

The  con  acre  system  does  prevail 
in  this  parish. 

Extensively. 

It  is  very  prevalent. 

The  highest  is  £9  2s.,  the  lowest 
£6,  the  usual  sum  £3. 

From  £5  to  £S  8s. 

£6  the  lowest,  highest  £8  8s. 

From  £8  to  £10  per  acre. 

It  is  ; the  rent  is  always  given  for 
the  actual  value  for  their  own  use  ; 
some,  indeed,  who  arc  servant-boys,  , 
pay  the  usual  price:  they  wish  to 
sell  them,  and  generally  gain  by  | 
the  speculation ; but  they  have  lost ; 
appears  they  will  be  gainers  on  lliis  ■ 

The  con  acre  crop  is,  on  the  aver- 
age. a remunerating  crop ; and,  I 

given  from  other  motives  than  of 
actual  value. 

for  the  two  last  years — it 
year. 

From  all  I can  learn,  and  I have 
made  diligent  inquiry,  the  crop  is 
a remunerating  one,  and  the  rents 
not  excessive. 

Sometimes  it  is  a remunerating 
crop,  and  sometimes  not,  according 
to  the  seasons. 

ISO  instance  of  the  land  lias  oc-  The  only  instance  of  ejecting  te-  To  a very  partial  extent:  in  the 

curred;  when  farms  arc  enlarged,  nants  from  their  holdings,  fo?  the  cases  which  occurred,  the  dispossessed 
it  is  done  by  purchasing  irom  those  purpose  of  throwing  small  farms  'enants  settled  as  cotiicrs  iu  the  immediate 
who  emigrate  to  America.  iuto  ,arge  oneSj  that  °has  come  with_ 

in  my  knowledge,  occurred  about  four  years  ago,  when  one  proprietor  to  America.  ' ° 

dispossessed  a great  many  ol  lus  tenants  for  t:iat  purpose,  some  of  the  ejected  tenants  found 
other  farms,  some  emigrated  to  America,  and  what  has  become  of  the  remainder  I know  not. 

On  the  Skea  estate,  many  respect- 
able Unman  Catholic  families  have  been 
dispossessed,  and  their  farms  given  to  Pro- 
testanls,  many  of  whom  are  not  so  able  to 
pay  their  rents  as  the  dispossessed  tenants 
( which  seems  ra'.lier  factioueering  than 
Christianly)  ; and  the  dispossessed  tenants 
are  become  either  ^cottiers  or  beggars : the 

About  29,  in  all  the  three  years, 
left  my  congregation;  some  of 
them  were  young  people,  others 
were  fanners,  who  could  not  pay 
their  high  rents,  and  support  their 
families. 

I cannot  name  the  exact  number 
of  emigrants  who  have  left  this 
parish  in  each  of  the  last  three 
years,  but  I dare  say,  on  an  average,  | 
from  1 0 to  15;  they  were  almost  all  ! 
exceptions,  and  all  well-conducted  m 

I cannot  find  out. 

Protestants,  with  very  few 
en  and  women. 

A great  number  of  every  persua- 

To  the  United  States,  or  to  Ca- 
nada. 

They  have  all  gone  to  America. 

Chiefly  to  the  United  States, 
| many  to  Canada. 

Some  to  the  United  States,  and 
some  to  the  British  colonies. 

They  received  no  assistance. 

I do  not  believe  they  ever  received 
any  assistance  for  the  purposes  of 
emigration,  at  least  I never  heard 
that  they  did. 

Ko  assistance. 

They  are  both  resident  and  non- 
resident; some  live  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  some  in  England. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  all  ab- 
sentee, except,  perhaps.  Sir  William 
Young,  who  has  a mansion  near 
Bailieborongh,  in  which  some  of  his 
family  generally  reside,  though  he 
himself  scarcely  ever. 

Generally  absentee,  but  residing 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  chief  proprietors  are  Lord 
Garvagh,  Mr.  Greville,  and  Mr. 
Hodson,  who  all  reside,  as  absen- 
tees, from  their  estates. 

They  range  from  5 to  50  acres ; 
and,  in  almost  every  instance,  are 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

The  extent  of  the  farms  held  in 
this  parish  is,  on  an  average,  from 
5 to  10  acres.  They  are  seldom  held 
immediately  from  the  head  land- 
lord : there  is  generally  an  inter- 

From  5 to  00  acres.  Generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

From  5 to  30  acres.  Partly  some 
from  the  head  landlord,  and  some 
under-tenants. 

About  50;  but  this  did  not  con- 
tinue for  more  than  three  weeks : 
they  were  collected  from  all  parts, 
and  were  paid  chiefly  in  cash. 

Difficult  to  ascertain,  probably 
from  70  to  90 ; generally  paid  in 
money,  though  sometimes  in  pro- 

About  30  labourers,  at  lOrf.  per 
day. 

Since  I entered  the  list  of  the  number  turned  off  the  Skea  estate,  there  are  two  other  families  turned  out,  consisting  of  14  in  number. 

2 PPP2 
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Knockbride  and  Drumgoon. 
Pop.  21,785. 

Shercock  . . Pop.  4,855. 

Enniskeen  . . Pop.  10,368. 

Enniskeen  . . Pop.  10,368. 

Rev.  Samuel  Crookshanks,  p.m. 

Rev.  F.  Fitzpatrick,  j.  p. 

Rev.  William  Hewsoii. 

John  Pratt,  Esq.  j.  p. 

The  enumerators  under  the  Popu- 
lation Returns  t ook  no  notice  of  the 
acres  in  the  parishes,  so  far  as  I 
know;  Tithe  Composition  books 
did ; to  these  I refer  Commis- 
sioners. 

4,262,  plantation  measure. 

1 3,049  acres,  plantation  measure. 

books,  by  which  it  appears  th 
about  10,600  acres ;.  in  Meath 
plantation  acres. 

Mr.  Macan  (surveyor),  an  enume- 
rator, has  the  returns,  and  is  from 
home.  I am,  therefore,  obliged  to 
refer  to  the  Tithe  Composition 
ere  are  in  Cavan  part  of  the  parish 
division,  4,100  :— total  14,700  Irish’ 

There  is  no  public  common  known 
to  me  ; no  woodland,  except  Bella- 
mont  forest ; no  waste  land : as 
to  the  quantities  of  arable,  pasture, 
or  bog  grounds,  I cannot  tell. 

No  public  common;  10  acres  of 
woodland;  4,000  acres  of  arable 
and  pasture ; and  262  acres,  or 
thereabouts,  of  bog. 

I know  of  no  public  common ; 
there  may  be  200  acres  of  wood- 
land ; the  chief  portion  of  the  land 
is  arable  and  pasture : I know  of 
no  waste  land ; a considerable  por- 
tion of  bog. 

No  common;  about  500  or  600 
acres  of  wood  in  the  demesnes  of 
the  gentry,  particularly  Colonel 
Pratt's;  no  waste,  unless  what  is 
used  as  bog,  viz.,  about  200  or  300 
acres;  three-fourths  or  four-fifths 
of  the  parish  i|i  tillage. 

Average  rent  of  the  different  es- 
tates is  very  variable,  according  to 
the  dispositions  of  the  landlords ; 
in  general  the  average  rent  would 
run  from  £1  to  £1  10*.,  with  some 
lands  much  higher,  and  some  lands 

£1  2s.,  or  £1  3s. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is 
about  £1  1 Is.  an  acre,  and  of  pas- 
ture land  £3. 

7s.,  which  redu 

The  general  rent  of  land  now  let 
would  be  £1  10s.  per  Irish  acre  (or 
about  18s.  the  English);  but  there 
are  a number  of  respectable  farmers 
and  gentry  who  have  valuable  per- 
petuities, at  from  2s.  Cid.  per  acre  to 
ces  the  average  rent  to  about  £1  8s. 

II  doe.- 

It  does,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  po- 
tatoes. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails  to  a 
large  extent. 

There  is  not  much  land  let  for 
corn  crops,  but  there  is  a good 
quantity  let  for  potatoes.  t 

From  15s.  to  £1  os.,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  half-rood. 

£8  8s.,  and,  in  some  cases,  only 
£6. 

I have  known  con  acres  charged 
with  £6  rent,  and  sometimes  more, 
by  rich  landholders : the  lowest  rent 
is  £4  an  acre. 

From  £3  10s.  to  £5  for  com; 
from  £6  to  £8  for  good  potato 
ground. 

Almost  all  cottiers  contrive  to 
have  less  or  more  con  acre,  which 
shews  that  they  consider  it  a remu- 
nerating crop:  I don't  know  of 
any  excessive  rents  beyond  what  is 
herein  stated. 

Not  so  much  remunerating  as  it 
is  accommodating  and  convenient. 

The  crop  is  not  a remunerating 
crop ; excessive  rents  are  often 
given  for  them  : 1 have  known  con 
acre  holders  willing  to  give  up  the 
crop  to  the  landlord,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  labour  and  seed. 

It  is  ; for  no  other  reason  is  it 
ever  taken,  that  I am  acquainted 
with : the  potato  crop  leaves  the 
lower  orders  nearly  independent  the 
whole  year  in  this  parish. 

I know  of  only  one  estate  where 
this  is  done : the  dispossessed 
sometimes  go  to  America,  some- 
times find  residences  at  home  in 
their  own  country. 

This  system  has  not  been  intro- 
duced. 

That  system  is  not  prevalent  in 
this  parish ; but  the  contrary  one, 
of  dividing  large  ones  into  small,  is 
very  common;  and  this  is  always 
done  by  farmers  giving  a part  of 
their  farms  as  fortunes  with  their 

The  system  has  not  been  acted  on 
in  this  parish  : but  we  prevent  any 
further  subletting  as  much  as  pos- 
sible : every  tenant  ejected  for  non- 
payment of  rent,  has  gone  to  Ca- 

1 could  not  fell : but  a good  num- 
ber of  the  Protestants  have  emi- 
grated. 

40  or  50. 

Upwards  of  200  Protcstaut  emi- 
grants, and  numbers  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, have  left  this  parish  within 
the  last  three  years  inclusive. 

About  three  or  four  respectable 
farmers  and  their  families,  and 
three  or  four  labourers,  or  more, 
each  year,  who  saved  money. 

To  America. 

All  gone  to  America. 

Mostly  to  Canada;  very  few  to 
the  United  States,  and  those 
charged  with  crimes. 

In  some  few  instances  they  have 
been  assisted  with  provisions  for 
their  voyage. 

None. 

I do  not  think  they  received  any 
assistance;  I have_ heard  of  none 
that  did. 

None. 

Almost  all  absentee ; reside  gene- 
rally in  England. 

All  absentee;  one,  a minor,  re- 
sides in  Ireland ; the  other  in 
England. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  chiefly 
resident. 

The  above  persons,  mentioned  ill 
the  Answer  to  Query  25,  and  some 
of  the  great  landed  proprietors,  re- 
side in  the  parish;  others  in  the 
same  counties,  and  all  of  them  in 
Ireland. 

From  1 acre  to  20.  There  are 
some  middle-men  in  the  county. 

From  4 to  10  acres.  Generally 
held  from  the  lord  of  the  soil. 

The  general  extent  is  from  two  to 
six  acres;  in  some  instances  it  is 
more,  and  are,  for  the  most  part, 
held  in  occupation  from  the  head 
landlord.  I have  also  heard  of 
some  being  held  from  a person  de- 
riving under  the  head  landlord. 

There  are  a number  of  farms,  as 
small  as  five  acres  Irish;  there  are 
many  also  of  20  and  upwards,  aver- 
age about  9 or  10  acres.  All  under 
the  head  landlord,  or  some  exten- 
sive leaseholder. 

I cannot  tell:  the  contractor  for 
roads  contrives  to  do  them  by  his 
own  servants  and  horses ; some- 
times, also,  his  children  are  em- 
ployed. I believe  the  county  order 
Is.  per  day. 

50. 

There  might  be  200  from  time  to 
time ; they  are  generally  paid  from 
9d.  to  1 Orf.  a-day  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months. 

About  200,  all  paid  in  cash;  but 
many  of  these  were  called  in  from 
the  neighbouring  parishes,  our 
own  parishioneis  being  greatly  oc- 
cupied in  other  works. 
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Enniskeen  . . Pop.  10,368. 

Kilbride  . . Pop.  4,658. 

Kilbride  . . Pop.  4,658. 

West  Armagh  (Belturbet). 
Pop.  ] 2,269. 

Joseph  Pratt,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Matthew  Webb. 

C.  E.  J.  Nugent,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Hugh  Fitzsimmons,  p.  p. 

jn  Cavan  10, GOO ; in  Meath  4,127 

5,535  plantation  acres. 

5,535  plantation  acres. 

10,900  acres  Irish  plantation  mea- 
sure, in  the  whole  parish  of  Armagh. 

No  common;  500  acres  of  demesne  1 
land ; 300  of  mountain  and  bog ; 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  in  tillage, 
there  may  be  more,  but  not  less : in 
general,  the  ground  tolerably  good. 

No  public  common ; about  30  acres 
of  woodland ; 3,328  of  arable  land ; 
1,664  of  pasture;  no  waste  land;  1 
about  513  acres  of  bog. 

No  public  common ; about  30 
acres  of  woodland ; 3,328  of  arable 
land ; 1,664  pasture ; no  waste  land, 
and  about  513  of  bog. 

120  acres  of  common  ; 170  wood- 
land ; 9,380  arable  and  pasture ; 
1,230  bog  and  waste,  whole  parish. 

About  £1  8s.  or  £1  10s.  per  Irish 

\ight<en  shillings  per  English  acre. 
This  query  should  be  particularly 
attended  to. 

£1  15s.  per  acre. 

From  £1  15s.  to  £2  per  acre. 

£1  5s.  per  acre. 

Not  to  any  great  extent,  except 
for  potato  ground. 

It  does. 

It  does. 

It  does. 

£4  to  £5  for  con  acres  for  any 
kind  of  grain  ; £6  to  £8  for  pota- 
toes or  flax,  manured  highly. 

From  £5  to  £8  per  acre. 

From  £5  5s.  to  £8  8s.  per  acre. 

From  £7  to  £10 ; the  average 
from  £8  8s.  to  £9. 

A remunerating  crop  : never  taken 
from  any  consideration  but  profit  or 
accommodation. 

Provision  rates  now  so  low  it  is  not 
considered  a remunerating  crop  : 
there  is  no  excessive  rent  given. 

it  is  not  a remunerating  crop  at 
the  present  price  of  provisions : the 
rents  are  not  excessive. 

Principally  for  money,  some  for 
work;  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years  the  low  price  of  potatoes  ren- 
dered the  con  acre  crop  not  yield- 
ing profit  to  the  planter. 

None  so  ejected,  that  I know  of ; 
I have  made  particular  enquiries, 
and  find  not  a single  instance  in 
this  parish. 

Only  in  a limited  extent ; and  the 
dispossessed  tenants  have  taken 
cabins  in  other  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Only  in  a limited  extent,  and  the 
dispossessed  tenants  have  generally 
taken  small  farms  or  cabins  in  other 
parts  of  the  neighbourhood. 

This  practice  has  not  commenced 
in  this  part  of  the  parish  as  yet. 

I think  the  most  respectable  dc-  About  45  of  the  middle  class  of 
scription  of  people  emigrate  ; they  farmers,  and  servant  boys,  have  left 
raise  all  the  money  they  can,  by  this  parish  within  the  last  three 
selling  their  interest  in  their  farms,  years, 
and  stock.  Labourers  who  have  1 
saved  money  go  ; 1 can't  say  the  exact  number. 

About  50  of  the  middle  class  of 
farmers  and  Servant  boys  within  the 
last  three  years. 

1 1 6,  principally  labourers  and 
small  farmers. 

Generally  to  Canada. 

Principally  to  North  America. 

Principally  to  North  America. 

To  America. 

None,  that  I know  of. 

No  assistance. 

No  assistance. 

None. 

All  resident  in  Ireland  ; some  in 
other  parishes  in  the  county,  and 
most  in  this  parish. 

Some  of  the  landed  proprietors 
are  absentee  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land, and  some  resident. 

Some  of  them  absentees  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  some  resident. 

Absentee  ; excepted,  the  Messrs. 
Saunderson,  of  Clover  Hill,  and 
Castle  Saunderson. 

About  S or  10  acres  on  an  average. 
Mostly  held  from  the  head  landlord  ; 
but,  in  many  instances,  farms,  which 
were  originally  large,  are  divided 
and  subdivided  amongst  members  of 
the  original  lessees. 

From  5 to  20  acres.  Generally 
held  by  the  occupying  tenant  from 
the  head  landlord. 

From  5 to  20  acres.  Generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

From  4 to  12  acres;  generally 
about  7 or  S acres  in  the  farms,  and 
nearly  all  hold  from  the  landlord. 

About  300;  others  say  200:  paid 
in  cash : labourers  for  this  work 
employed  from  other  parishes. 

I cannot  say  what  number  of  la- 
bourers have  been  employed ; I be- 
lieve they  are  generally  paid  in 
money. 

I cannot  state  the  number  of  la- 
bourers employed  at  roads,  but  be- 
lieve they  are  paid  in  money. 

40;  perhaps  more:  by  getting  on 
advance  at  an  extraordinary  price, 
and  the  wages  low  and  badly  paid. 
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Annagh  East  . . Pop.  12,269 

Annagh  . . Pop.  12,269. 

Drumlane  . ..  Pop.  8,764. 

Drujnlane  . . Pop.  8,764. 

Rev.  C.  O'Reilly,  p.  p. 

James  Saunderson,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Patrick  M‘Cabe,  p.  p. 

Major  Bailie , j.  p. 

Between  4,000  and  5,000  acres, 
plantation  measure. 

9,600  acres  Irish. 

About  1 0,200  acres  late  Irish  mea- 
sure.— N.  B.  The  answer  to  this 
and  the  following  query  has  refer- 
ence to  the  entire  parish  of  Drum- 
lane,  the  answers  to  the  other  queries 
regard  only  the  onc-lialf  of  the  pa- 
rish of  which  I am  past  or. 

10,251  acres  plantation  measure. 

There  is  no  public  common;  of 
woodland  100  acres;  about  150 
acres  of  bog,  let  from  £5  to  £20 
per  acre. 

Public  common,  94  acres ; wood- 
land, IStPacres  ; bog,  1,500  acres. 

No  public  common ; all  arable  and 
pasture  ; no  waste;  about  200  acres 
of  bog  included  in  the  above ; there 
is  scarcely  any  woodland,  perhaps 
about  30  acres. 

Public  common  none;  woodland 
not  much,  but  not  ascertained;  0f 
bog,  about  237  acres;  arable  and 
pasture,  10,014  acres. 

It  is  let  from  £1  5s.  to  £2  5s.  per 
acre,  which  is  about  an  average  of 
£1  15s.  per  acre. 

Average  rent  £1  8s. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and 
pasture  land  is  from  £1  to  £1  10s. 
per  acre. 

About  £ 1 O.t.  per  acre ; but,  in 
very  many  instances,  land  is  very 
highly  rented. 

Con  acre  is  let  generally  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  parish. 

Not  to  a great  extent. 

The  con  acre  system  does  prevail 
in  the  parish. 

It  does  extensively. 

£10  the  highest,  £4  the  lowest 
price  per  acre. 

From  £7  to  £10  per  acre. 

The  highest  £10  per  acre,  the 
lowest  £8. 

£8  8s.  per  acre  is  the  usual  rent. 

It  is  a remunerating  crop  gene- 
rally speaking : excessive  rents  are 
never  given  for  con  acre  ground 
from  any  consideration,  I believe, 
but  actual  value. 

Crop  generally  good : no  excessive 
rents  ; are  regulated  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  soil. 

The  con  acre  crop  is  generally  a 
remunerating  crop ; there  are,  how- 
ever, some  exceptions : the  remain- 
ing part  of  this  query  is  to  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative. 

When  the  crop  is  a good  average 
one  the  rent  is  not  unreasonable : 
I am  not  aware  of  excessive  rents 
being  given. 

No  such  thing  has  occurred  these 
last  three  years,  and  very  little 
before  it,  as  far  as  I can  learn. 

In  very  few  instances  are  the  resi- 
dent tenants  disturbed,  the  farms 
generally  are  subdivided. 

The  system  alluded  to  in  the  query 
has  not  been  acted  upon  in  this  pa- 
rish. 

I know  not  any  instance  of  it  in 
this  parish. 

About  50  young  healthful  people, 
male  and  female,  well-disposed  per- 

Cannot  state  the  number,  but  if 
any  went  they  were  of  the  working 
classes. 

About  110  within  the  space  of  the 
last  three  years ; they  have  been 
such  persons  as  could  scrape  toge- 
ther merely  the  means  of  taking 
them  out  of  the  country. 

Several  have  left,  but  mostly  young 
men  (labourers)  and  young  women. 

Generally  to  America. 

Some  to  Canada,  others  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

They  all  went  to  America,  with 
the  exception  of  perhaps  three  or 
four  who  went  to  the  West  Indies. 

To  North  America. 

They  have  received  no  assistance. 

None. 

They  have  received  no  assistance 

None. 

There  is  no  resident  landlord  in 
this  parish,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  lands  are  in  Chancery  ; the 
principal  land  proprietor  is  on  the 
Continent. 

Mostly  resident. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  chiefly 
absentees;  one  or  two  small  pro- 
prietors are  resident;  the  absentees 
do  not  reside  in  Ireland. 

The  proprietors  are  mostly  ab- 
sentee ; some  of  them  residing  ill 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 

From  two  to  seven  acres.  Gene- 
rally held  by  the  tenant  from  the 
head  landlord. 

The  farms  are  in  general  from  3 
to  20  acres,  and  mostly  held  under 
the  head  landlord. 

From  5 to  30  acres  is  the  general 
extent ; and,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, they  are  held  under  the  head 
landlords. 

I consider  scarce  20  have  had  em- 
ployment this  year,  or  these  three 
years  back,  even  occasionally ; they 
are  generally  persons  indebted  to 
the  road-maker,  or  some  persons  he 
passes  his  word  to  for  meal  or  pota- 
toes, I believe  they  seldom  are  paid 

Cannot  state  the  number,  but  the 
wages  from  10 d.  to  Is. 

Not  more  than  from  30  to  40  have 
had  occasional  employment  on  the 
roads ; the  farmers  who  contract  for 
the  making  and  repairing  of  roads 
generally  make  them  by  their  ser- 
vants and  children ; labourers  are 
generally  paid  in  money,  and  some- 
times with  meal. 

The  number  I cannot  ascertain 
with  any  chance  of  correctness ; but 
few  comparatively  are  employed, 
and  they  for  a long  time,  to  the 
injury  of  the  road  and  the  exclusion 
of  competition ; the  payment  is 
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Castleterra  . . Pop-  6,502. 

Castleterra  . . Pop.  6,502. 

Urney  and  Annageliff  (including 
Town  of  Cavan). 

Pop.  10,391. 

Urney  and  Annageliff  (including 
Town  of  Cavan). 

Pop.  10,391. 

Rev.  Francis  Fox. 

Rev.  John  Matthews , i*.  p. 

Rev.  James  Collins. 

Rev.  P.  O'Reilly. 

I cannot  state  the  number  of  acres 
in  my  parish  as  required,  but  by 
the  Tithe  Composition  of  1 82G,  there 
were  5,894,1  acres,  old  Irish  acres. 

Plantation  measure  5,363  acres. 

9,065  acres. 

9,065  acres  plantation  measure. 

I know  of  no  public  common ; the 
woodland  may  be  about  50  acres  ; 
the  bog  is  very  scarce,  say  30  acres  ; 
the  rest  is  arable  and  pasture: ; I 
merely  guess  these  proportions,  as  I 
have  no  document  that  will  enable 
me  to  give  a move  accurate  return. 

No  public  common ; 71  acres  of 
woodland ; arable  and  pasture  5,328 ; 
bog  183;  mountainous  281;  no 
waste. 

About  44-  acres  of  common ; 
about  200  acres  of  woodland;  of 
bog  about  80  acres,  and  of  arable 
land  8,785. 

About  5 acres  of  common  ; 200 
acres  woodland ; arable  and  pas- 
ture 8,760;  waste  and  hog  100. 

Both  much  the  same:  not  £1  10s. 
per  acre  old  Irish. 

£1  10s.  per  acre. 

About  £1  5s.  per  acre. 

Average  rent  £1  10s. 

Yes. 

It  does. 

Very  much. 

It  does  to  a large  extent,  for  it  is 
by  it  the  poor  generally  live. 

For  potatoes  from  £7  7s.  to  £9  ; 
I don't  know  that  any  land  is  fit 
for  corn  ; flax  is  £0  Gs.  in  general. 

£10  highest ; £8  lowest. 

£10  and  £8. 

The  rent  is  from  £6  to  £10. 

I very  much  doubt  that  it  is ; I 
don't  know  of  any  instances  of 
excessive  con  acre  rents. 

Not  always:  con  acre  is  often  left 
for  the  con  acre  rent,  if  the  crop 
be  not  remunerating,  merely  an 
account  of  actual  value, 

The  rent  is  given  as  the  actual 

On  an  average ; it  is  a remune- 
rating crop ; 1 know  of  no  consi- 
deration except  what  the  land  is 
considered  to  be  worth. 

I don’t  know  of  much  increase  in 
the  size  of  farms  in  this  parish: 
those  who  have  left  it  have  princi- 
pally gone  to  Manchester  and 
America. 

Farms  have  been  enlarged  only  by 
one  gentleman  in  this  parish  this 
year — they,  poor  tenants  ; five  fami- 
lies were  sent  to  stroll  over  the  face 
of  the  country,  in  the  most  dreary 
month  of  last  winter — horrid 
cruelty!!! 

Not  to  any  great  extent. 

There  is  no  instance  of  such  in 
this  parish  except  one,  and  the  dis- 
possessed were  -obliged  to  provide 
elsewhere. 

The  number  I cannot  say,  but  they 
are  a great  number ; of  the  Pro- 
testants nearly  900  have  left  this 
parish  in  twelve  years,  and  yet 
there  are  more  now  than  when  I 
first  came  here. 

From  50  to  100  emigrated  yearly 
these  three  years  past. 

A considerable  number,  at  least 
100  families ; principally  farmers. 

In  1831,  about  84  : 1832,  43; 
1833,  102;  of  the  description  of 
fanners,  tradesmen,  and  servants. 

Principally  to  America ; many  to 
Manchester. 

Generally  to  America. 

America. 

To  different  parts  of  America. 

None  whatever  from  the  parish. 

None. 

None. 

They  received  very  little  assist- 
ance in  general,  except  from  their 
friends  in  America,  who  sent  re- 
mittances to  them. 

Of  the  landlords,  William  Hum- 
plirys,  Esq.  is  the  sole  resident ; 
Rev.  William  Betty,  Mr.  Newburgh, 
Mr.  Richardson,  and  the  Bishop  oi 
other  parts  of  Ireland ; Lord  Lanesb 
Brady  Blackwood  resides  in  Loudor 

Generally  absentee,  a few  resi- 
dent ; they  reside  in  other  parts  of 

orough  is  a lunatic ; Rev. 
i,  as  also  Dr.  ICnipe. 

They  are  principally  absentee,  but 
for  the  most  part  reside  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland. 

None  resident  but  one ; the  rest 
absentees : partly  in  Ireland. 

* 

The  tithe  valuators  made  5G2  farms 
average  10  a.  hi.  Most  of  these 
from  the  landlord,  but  there  are 
many  subletters  that  I cannot 
ascertain. 

From  5 to  10  acres.  Generally  in 
occupation  from  the  head  landlord. 

About  15  acres.  They  are  gene- 
rally under  the  head  landlord.' 

The  general  extent  of  the  farms 
is  from  8 to  15  acres,  and  are  gene- 
rally held  by  the  tenant  in  occu- 
pation from  the  head  landlord. 

From  30  to  40  this  year,  as  we  are 
making  a new  road  from  Ballyhaise 
to  Cavan  ; they  are  paid  in  cash  by 
the  overseer,  but  not  in  full  till  the 
amount  of  the  presentment  is  paid 
by  the  treasurer. 

From  5 to  50  per  day ; wages,  I 
think,  about  Is.  per  diem. 

I cannot  say  how  many;  they 
are  generally  paid  by  overseers. 

On  the  leading  public  road  through 
this  parish  the  contractors  employ 
their  own  men  occasionally;  the 
other  roads  are  also  done  by  con- 
tract, and  labourers  only  employed 
occasionally  get  10rf.  per  day ; the 
number  even  so  is  only  about  40. 
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Kinavvley  . . . Pop.  16,125. 

Tomregan.  . . Pop.  4,118. 

Killoghler  . . Pop. . 

Killsherdiney  . . Pop. 

Alexander  Maguire , Esq.  Rev.  Joseph  Story. 

Rev.  James  Gumley. 

Rev.  Edward  Hales. 

This  query  cannot  he  correctly 
ascertained  at  present,  unless  by 
reference  to  the  returns  made  to  the 
Government,  which  Commissioners 
can  have  by  applying  for  them. 

It  contains  4,101a.  On.  37p.  of 
the  old  Irish  acre  measure,  and, 
according  to  the  Enumerators’  Re- 
turn, this  is  divided  into  two, 
namely,  2,993a.  3k.  37p.  county  of 
Cavan;  and  1,107a.  Ik.  0p.  in  the 
county  of  Fermanagh. 

Plantation  acres,  4,712a.  0k.  9p. 

9,574  Irish  plantation  acres. 

No  common;  no  wood  worth 
naming ; arable  or  pasture  ground 
cannot  he  immediately  ascertained, 
unless  by  reference  to  returns  made 
as  above-mentioned  ; there  are  about 

5.000  acres  of  waste  mountain,  and 

1.000  of  bog. 

There  is  no  public  common  at  all ; 
there  may  be  about  100  acres  of 
wood,  in  ISallyconnell  demesne  ; the 
arable  and  pasture  land  is  all  de- 
scribed already  to  be  4,001a.  0k. 
37p.,  for  this  is  the  return  by  the 
Tithe  Valuators,  in  their  book  ; and 
maybe  of  bog  and  mountain  1,000  a 

No  common ; wood,  40  acres ; 
rocks,  may  be  called  waste,  30  acres ; 
bog,  127  acres ; the  rest  of  the 
parish  is  all  arable  and  pasture: 
no  difference  in  value,  except  as 
being  good  land  and  bad. 

1 suppose  there 

No  public  common ; 200  acres  of 
woodland;  of  arable  or  cultivated 
land,  about  3,600  acres ; about  5,524 
acres  of  meadow  and  pasture  ; about 
200  acres  of  bog. 

In  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
parish  the  average  rent  is  about  10s. 
per  acre ; in  the  valleys  £1. 

The  average  rate  of  arable  and 
pasture  land  is  about  £1  the  Irish 
acre,  on  the  mountain  side;  it  is 
sometimes  10s.  to  15s.,  and  in  the 
valleys  from  £1  10s.  to  £2;  near 
the  town  £2  to  £2  10s. 

From  10s.  to  £2 

About  £1  5s.  per  Irish  acre. 

There  is  very  little  con  acre. 

It  does. 

Con  acres  are  constantly  set : the 
poor  could  not  live  but  for  them,  as  . 
they  pay  for  them  by  work,  and  can  ! 
labour  them  when  most  convenient  t: 

Very  much. 

> themselves. 

The  highest  rent  for  con  acre  in 
this  parish  is  £10 ; the  lowest  £8. 

From £13  to £10 ; but£9or£10is 

From  £8  8s.  to  £10. 

In  general  the  highest  rent  is  £10, 
and  the  lowest  £8. 

Con  acre  ground,  well  manured,  is 
considered  a remunerating  crop. 

It  is  almost  always  considered  so, 
even  in  the  worst  years,  and  this 
not  so  much  for  the  value  as  the 
convenience,  as  they  have  notmoney 
to  go  to  market,  and  the  price  will 
market,  whereas  here  they  have  po 
stone : in  general  by  the  con  acre,  ai 

It  is  generally  considered  so ; if 
the  tenant  thinks  his  bargain  bad,  he 
mostly  throws  it  up  to  the  landlord. 

It  is ; but  sometimes  when  pota- 
toes are  very  cheap  the  rent  is  felt 
to  be  heavy : seldom  taken  :for  any 
consideration  but  value,  but  some- 
times with  hopes  of  paying  the  rent 
by  being  employed. 

vary  according  to  demand  at 
tatoes  at  from  $d.  to  lid.  per 
ad  sometimes  for  less. 

There  are  a few  instances  in  this 
parish  where  two  landlords  ejected 
solvent  tenants  out  of  small  farms, 
to  enlarge  others ; the  tenants  eject- 
ed are  at  present  living  in  cabins, 
with  large  families. 

We  have  nothing  of  the  sort ; our 
large  farms  here  have  been  subdi- 
vided till  the  holdings  scarcely  sup- 
port the  people  on  them ; multi- 
tudes of  persons  here  are  farmers  of 
two  and  three  acres  only. 

There  is  no  such  system  in  this 

It  has  not  prevailed  to  any  great 
extent ; dispossessed  tenants  gene- 
rally go  to  America  or  England,  or 
become  daily  labourers. 

About  60  persons  have  emigrated 
within  the  last  three  years : about 
30  in  comfortable  circumstances; 
the  others  of  the  poorer  class. 

/ cant  accurately  state ; I believe 
about  15  persons  each  year,  one  with 
another  ; and  more  will  go  nea  t 
year. 

Three  or  four  families  have  emi- 
grated, and  a considerable  number 
of  young  single  people. 

About  30  each  year ; in  general 
rather  respectable  Protestants. 

To  America. 

To  America  nearly  all,  some  to  the 
States  and  some  to  Canada,  as  their 
friends  had  got  settlements  before  th. 

All  to  Canada. 

In  general  to  North  America. 

The  passage  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  poorer  class  has  been 
paid  by  their  friends  in  America. 

None  whatever  ; they  are  tempted 
to  go,  as  employment  cannot  be 
procured  here,  and  they  can  find  it 

None. 

None;  by  selling  their  effects  and 
farms  they  are  enabled  to  go  by 
their  own  resources. 

There  is  no  resident  landlord  in 
this  parish  except  Captain  Alex- 
ander Maguire,  whose  property  is 
principally  situated  in  the  county 
of  Leitrim : the  Lord  of  Enniskillen 

Tire  parish  is  the  property  of  a lu- 
natic, G.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  who 
has  been  deranged  40  years,  and  of 
a Dr.  Joseph  Clarke,  residing  in 
Rutland-squarc,  Dublin. 

The  principal  land  proprietor  lives 
at  Ostend;  one  lives  in  Derry,  one 
in  Cavan,  and  one  in  Ballyliaise. 

About  one-half  reside  in  the  pa- 
rish ; the  rest,  for  the  most  part, 
reside  in  the  county  or  neighbour- 

lias  a large  property  in  the  parish  ; lie  resides  at  Florencecourt,  in  the  parish  of  Killesher,  about  two  miles  distant : all  the  other  landlords  reside 
in  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  a Mr.  Irwin,  who  has  very  extensive  property  here  ; he  lives  either  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  in  China. 


The  farms  are  from  3 to  30  acres 
of  land;  there  may  be  three  or 
four  farms  about  40  or  50.  There 
arc  a few  middle  landlords. 

Almost  entirely  they  are  held  di-  j 
rectly  fro.m  the  head  landlord,  but 
in  some  cases  there  are  under- 
tenants ; the  generality  of  under-  | 
tenants  hold  little  beyond  a cottage  j 
and  garden. 

There  are  three  or  four  farms  from 
4 0 to  66  acres ; the  rest  of  the  parish 
is  in  small  divisions  of  from  1 to  10 
acres.  Generally  held  from  the 
head  landlords. 

Generally  from  5 to  10  acres.  In 
general  the  farms  are  held  from 
the  head  landlord. 

The  roads  here  are  generally  re- 
paired by  contract,  at  from  2 d.  to  3d. 
per  perch ; the  contractor,  with  his 
.sons  or  servant  boys,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  the  sjack  seasons  of  the  year, 
makes  all  repairs,  without  any  other  1 
help  : where  there  is  a new  road  to 
be  made,  the  tenant  makes  the  part 
that  passes  through  his  own  land. 

About  30  or  40  have  had  employ- 
ment; but  they  generally  are  the 
neighbours  or  servant  boys  of  the 
person  who  gets  the  presentments 
from  the  county,  and  they  are  paid 
when  the  assizes  are  over  when  the 
presentment  passes. 

About  200  men : paid  in  money. 

About  60  occasionally  employed 
on  the  public  roads : paid  in  cash 
or  provisions. 
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ULSTER — County  Cavan — Baronies  Tullaghg  arvey,  Tulloghonoho. 


Killsherdiney  . . Pop. . 

Killsherdiney  . . Pop. . 

Killeshandra  . . Pop.  14,475. 

Killeshandra  . . Pop.  14,475. 

M.  J.  Boyle,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Cosby  Adams,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Henry  Martin. 

Rev.  Thomas  Atkinson. 

About  9,754  acres,  plantation  mea- 

About  9,754  plantation  acres. 

The  enumerators  alluded  to  pro- 
ceeded by  arbitrary  divisions  into 
districts  with  which  I am  not  ac- 
quainted. The  number  of  acres  in 
the  parish  following  the  Tithe 
Composition  Applotment  Book  is 
12,580. 

No  common;  about  170  acres  of 
woodland ; there  is  not  much  bog ; 
no  waste  : this  parish  docs  not 

contain  much  pasture,  it  being 
chiefly  a tillage  country. 

No  common ; about  150  acres  of 
woodland ; there  fs  not  very  much 
bog,  and  every  inch  valuable  ; no 
waste  : the  parish  contains  very 
little  pasture,  it  being  chiefly  a til- 
lage country ; every  poor  man  keeps 
a small  portion  of  pasture  to  supply 
his  family  with  milk. 

No  public  common;  woodland,  I 
guess  about  500  acres ; there  is  but 
little  waste  and  bog,  only  enough  to 
supply  the  residents  with  firing; 

No  public  common. 

the  great  bulk  of  the  parish  is  arable  and  pasture,  according  to  the 
following  proportions ; first  class  3,090  acres;  second  class  7,510; 
third  class  1,595  ; fourth  class  260;  fifth  class  104: — whose  values 

£1  10s.  per  acre. 

Land  here  sets  from  £1  to  £2, 
and  rents  are  well  paid  at  that. 

As  far  as  I have  materials  for 
judging,  the  average  rent,  which  is 
probably  about  the  average  rent  of 
the  second  class  of  lands  above- 
mentioned,  is  about  £1  5s.  per  acre. 

£1  5s.  per  acre. 

Yes. 

It  docs. 

It  does  to  a very  great  extent. 

It  does. 

From  £3  to  £10. 

From  £6  to  £10. 

£9  the  highest ; £8  the  lowest. 

The  highest  £8  8s.  per  acre. 

It  is  a remunerating  crop ; exces- 
sive rents  are  not  given  for  con  acre  j 
ground,  from  any  other  considera- 
tion than  actual  value. 

It  is.  I never  knew  an  instance  of 
excessive  rent  being  given  for  other 
considerations  than  actual  value. 

If  the  crop  is  anyway  good  it  pays 
well ; if  it  fails,  the  cottier  leaves  it 
to  his  landlord;  excessive  rent  is 
often  given  by  the  cottier  from  the 
difficulty  he  finds  in  getting  a per- 
son to  let  him  land. 

No ; where  labour  is  given  it 
seems  to  be  an  inducement  to  give 
a high  rent. 

There  is  no  dispossessing  of  te- 
nants to  enlarge  farms  in  this 
parish. 

1 know  of  no  instance  of  this  kind. 

There  have  some  instances  occurred 
here  of  tenants  being  dispossessed 
to  make  the  farms  larger,  and  those 
dispossessed  have  in  some  cases  gone 
to  America,  and  sometimes  have 
been  obliged  to  become  labourers, 
not  being  able  to  procure  any  land. 

About  20  families  have  left  this 
parish  during  the  last  three  years ; 
they  were  all  occupiers  of  land. 

About  18  families  have  left  this 
parish  in  the  last  three  years ; the 
description  of  persons  emigrating 
were  all  farmers  who  sold  their 
farms  and  went  at  their  own  ex- 

Their  number  uncertain,  but 
chiefly  snug  farmers  (so  called), 
who,  on  selling  out  here,  went  to 
America. 

1 

America. 

America. 

To  Canada  generally. 

America. 

None. 

None  that  I ever  knew  of. 

They  have  got  no  assistance,  but 
went  on  their  own  means. 

All  resident  but  one. 

This  parish  is  for  the  most  part 
owned  by  four  gentlemen,  each  of 
them  possessing  good  properties 

the  adjoiningparish,  another  on  the 

The  two  chief  proprietors,  viz.  the 
Earl  of  Gosford  and  Lord  Farnliam 
are  not  resident  in  the  parish,  but 
reside  in  Ireland;  and  with  very  few 
exceptions  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  other  lauded  proprietors. 

There  are  none  resident  in  the 
parish  or  even  in  the  neighbour- 

resident  in  the  parish,  another  has  been  absent  tor  about  four  years,  now  coming  home. 

The  general  extent  of  farms  are 
worn  8 to  12  acres.  Tenants  in  this 
parish  generally  hold  by  lease  from 
the  head  landlord. 

The  general  extent  of  farms  is 
from  6 to  10  acres.  The  tenant  al- 
most in  every  instance  holds  from 
the  head  landlord. 

Generally  from  7 to  10  acres.  They 
are  held  from  the  head  landlord 
chiefly. 

Generally  held  from  the  head 
landlord. 

I think  from  100  to  150;  they  arc 
paid  both  in  money  and  provisions. 

I think  not  more  than  1 00 ; they 
arc  generally  paid  in  provisions  and 
money. 

To  ascertain  the  exact  number  is 
impossible,  but  they  have  all  been 
paid  in  money,  except  where  they 
are  in  the  employment  of  him  who 
makes  the  road. 
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Killeshandra  and  Columbkill. 
Pop.  23,019. 


Glencollumbkill  . Pop.  3,752. 


Glencollumbkill  , Pop.  3,752. 


Inver  . . Pop.  11,785. 


Rev.  M.  M'-Gaver. 


Rev.  Con.  M‘ Dermal,  p.  p. 


Rev.  John  Ewing. 


Rev.  James  Owens. 


No  returns  can  possibly  bo  made 
of  the  number  of  acres  in  this 
parish,  as  no  map  or  other  docu- 
ment came  to  my  knowledge  by 
enumerators  or  Population  Returns. 


30,000  statute  a< 


No  public  common;  90  acres  of 
woodland;  870  acres  of  hog;  the 
rest  is  pasture  and  arable  land,  and 
something  better  tha 
latter  portion  is  arable. 


half  the 


As  to  public  common,  the  answer 
is  direct  as  in  Query  23  ; no  wood- 
land ; very  ordinary  arable  and 
pasture;  waste,  bog,  and  moun- 
tains exceed  in  number,  by  30  acres 
to  1,  all  other  description  of  laud 
in  this  parish. 


No  public  common ; no  woodland  ; 
about  1,200  acres  arable  ; very  little 
of  what  can  be  termed  pasture,  as 
after  the  arable  is  deducted,  the 
remainder  is  bog  and  mountain. 


There  is  not  any  public  common ; 
about  25  acres  of  woodland ; fully 
one-half  the  parish  is  waste  and 
bog ; the  other  half  divided  be- 
tween arable  and  pasture. 


All  descriptions  of  land,  within  the 
limit  of  each  townland  in  this 
parish  is  rented  without  description 


This  parish  is  generally  rented  by 
the  townland,  each  townland  con- 
taining both  arable  and  mountain ; 
and  when  the  value  of  the  mountain 
is  deducted,  the  arable  will  average 
from  15s.  to  £1  5s.  per  acre. 


About  10s.  for  arable  and  pasture. 


Not  to  any  great  extent.. 


re  system  does  not  pre- 


For  potato  soil  persons  pay  from 
£6  to  £8  per  acre ; for  oat  soil  from 
£5  to  £6. 


Certainly  not ; however,  the  poor 
are  obliged  to  promise  these  exor- 
bitant rents  sooner  than  starve. 


There  are  of  this  about  24  cases 
the  dispossessed  are  either  gone  t 
America  or  live  in  cabins. 


The  system  of  throwing  large 
farms  into  small  ones  is  in  more 
extent  than  throwing  small  farms 
into  large  ones,  as  the  generality  of 
the  people  divide  then- farms  among 
their  families,having  no  better  means 
to  provide  for  their  livelihood. 


duced  hei 
constant  | 
small  fain 


cm  has  not  been  intro- 
:,  but  the  opposite  is  in 
actice,  that  is,  dividing 
i into  smaller. 


Has  not  yet  taken  place  in  this 


About  218  have  emigrated  during 
the  last  three  years,  some  of  whom 
were  small  farmers,  the  remainder 
were  persons  depending  on  labour. 


No  opportunity  of  emigration 
offered  to  this  parish  during  the 
above  period. 


About  360  during  the  last  three 
years,  consisting  of  small  farmers, 
able-bodied  labourers,  and  female 
servants. 


Canada  and  the  United  States. 


United  States. 


All  the  landlords,  save  one,  are 
absentees,  nor  do  they  reside  in  any 
part  of  Ireland. 


1 he  landed  proprietor  of  this  pa- 
rish is  absentee ; his  residence  is 
at  Celbridge,  county-  Kildare,  and 
Member  of  Parliament  for  the 
county  of  Donegal. 


Absentee,  residing  in  very  distan 
parts  of  Ireland. 


All  absentee  except  one,  the  Rev. 
A.  Montgomery;  the  chief  landed 
proprietor,  the  Marquis  of  Conyng- 
ham,  resides  in  England. 


Farms  are  generally  from  10  to  20 
acres.  They  are  almost  all  held  im- 
mediately under  the  head  landlord. 


1'ery  few  farms  in  this  parish  of 
>y  extent  worth  notice.  The  most 
.imb,er  is  held  under  the  head 
•ndlord. 


General  extent  of  farms  not  easily 
ascertained ; they  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  of  vast  tracts  of  wild, 
nearly  useless,  mountain.  Held  by 
the  teuant  under  the  head  landlord. 


Labourers  in  this  parish  have  no 
imploy  ment  on  the  public  roads,  and 
ometime  previous  to  the  year  1 830, 
as  at  that  time  roads  were  extremely 


About  325  get  two  weeks’  employ- 
ment in  spring,  and  the  same  in 
summer,  previous  to  each  assizes, 
at  10rf.  per  dien 


bad,  and  in  1831  the-  roads  of  this  parish  got  a thorough  repair  and  the  cost  of  repair  discharged  by  the  meal  extending  to  the  poor  at  th 
rate  of  7 libs.  per  perch  of  repairs ; and  some  lines  of  new  roads  were  also  made  and  paid  by  the  meal  also ; little  or  no  repairs  since,  as  tli 
roads  were  in  better  order  than  they  formerly  were,  and  little  or  none  of  the  county  cess  is  allowed  to  the  use  of  the  parish,  and  one  year  with  anotlit 


pay  from  £350  to  £400  of  county  cess,  and  it  is  evidently  known  that  the  highest  cess  payers  in  the  parish  did  not 


these  three  years  back,  and  continue  to  pay  the 


their  suit  of  the  cess 


all  along,  so  that  a new  arrangement  of  the  county  cess  would  be  extremely  necessary. 
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ULSTER — County  Donegal — Barony  Bannagh. 


Inver  . . Pop.  11,785. 

Kilcarr  . ..  Pop.  4,319. 

Kilcarr  . . Pop.  4,319. 

Killaghtee  . . Pop.  4,760/ 

Rev.  Michael  M‘Gouldricli,  p.p. 

Rev.  John  Gallagher , p.  p. 

Rev.  Hill  Benson. 

Rev.  Joseph  Welch. 

Seven  miles  by  seven,  or  there- 
abouts. 

Five  and  a half  miles,  by  five  and 
a half  miles. 

Extent  of  parish  five  and  a half 
miles,  by  five  and  ahalf  miles,  equal 
to  19,360  acres. 

15,000  statute  acres,  of  which 
about  one-half  is  mountain. 

About  four  or  five  acres  of  wood- 
land, or  thereabouts ; I cannot 
ascertain  what  arable,  pasture, 
waste,  or  bog,  but  there  is  a great 
deal  of  heathy  bad  pasture,  and  a 
great  deal  of  waste. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland  ; 
arable  about  one-sixth;  mountain 
pasture ; all  the  rest  waste  and  bog. 

No  public  common;  no  woodland 
(not  even  a solitary  tree) ; I con- 
ceive about  one-sixth  arable ; the 
remainder  bog  and  mountain. 

No  common ; no  woodland  worth 
mentioning. 

Between  8s.  and  12s. 

Average  rent  of  arable  about  £1  5s. 

The  average  of  arable  land,  as  far 
as  I can  ascertain,  I conceive  to  be 
£1  10s.  an  acre  ; I cannot  state  the 
average  of  pasture,  it  being  mostly 
mountain. 

The  average  of  arable,  £1;  of 
pasture,  10s. 

No. 

It  does  not. 

No. 

It  does  not 

No  such  thing. 

I don’t  know  of  any  at  all. 

I know  of  no  instance  that  tenants 
have  been  dispossessed  and  their 
respective  farms  given  to  one  tenant, 
or  thrown  into  one  farm. 

No  such  thing  has  occurred. 

I cannot  tell  how  many  went  to 
America  ; young  men  mostly,  and 
young  women. 

I cannot  tell. 

Cannot  state  the  number,  but  I 
imagine  a great  number ; sons  and 
daughters  of  the  farmers,  and  some 
tradesmen. 

About  40  each  year;  generally 
unmarried  persons,  labourers  and 
tradesmen. 

To  North  America,  Scotland,  &c. 

To  America,  Scotland,  and  Eng- 
land. 

America. 

To  British  America  and  the 
United  States. 

1 don’t  know  of  any  assistance. 

None  that  I have  heard  of,  save 
what  they  might  receive  from  then- 
own  families. 

None. 

The  Marquis  of  Conyngham  is  an 
absentee,  so  is  General  Johnson,  as 
also  Harcourt ; the  Uev.  Alexander 
Montgomery  is  resident ; — Mont- 
gomery,  Esq.,  is  a resident  in  the 
county  of  Donegal  but  not  in  this 
parish. 

All  absentee. 

The  principal  part  of  this  parish 
belongs  to  an  absentee,  Alexander 
Murray,  Esq.,  who  resides  in  Scot- 
land, the  remainder  (a  small  por- 
tion) to  Major  Nesbitt,  Ardara,  and 
J.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Tiutra,  Killy- 
begs. 

The  great  landed  proprietors  are 
the  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  and 
Mr.  Murray,  the  former  residing  in 
England,  the  latter  in  Scotland. 

The  farms  are  not  large.  They  are 
Held  by  the  tenants  from  the  head 
landlords. 

All  hold  from  the  head  landlord. 

In  general  small,  and  held  from 
the  head  landlord. 

From  5 to  40  acres.  They  are. 

The  tenants  most  commonly  are 
employed ; they  are  paid  by  making 
ye-roads  2s.  lid.  per  perch,  which 
urns  are  allowed  by  the  grand 
rJes  , . repairing  public  roads, 
id  which  are  converted  by  agents 
to  make  bye-roads. 

The  roads  made  by  the  tenants, 
and  paid  in  money. 

The  roads  in  this  parish  are  con- 
stantly made  by  the  inhabitants  of 
townlands  through  which  they  go. 

About  400  persons  for  a few  weeks 
in  both  summer  and  winter,  at  a 
very  low  rate,  by  the  perch,  and 
those  people  principally  farmers. 
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Killybegs  Lower.. Pop.  2,990. 

Killybegs  Lower.  .Pop.  2,990. 

Killybegs  Upper  . . Pop.  4,287. 

Killybegs  and  Killaghlee. 
Pop. . 

Rev.  John  Ml  Garvey. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Moore. 

Rev.  George  Stexoart. 

Rev.  William  Drummond,  p.p. 

The  survey  of  this  parish  has  not 
as  yet  been  furnished. 

I have  done  my  utmost  to  ascer- 
tain, but  could  not ; there  are  no 
regular  fields,  nor  are  the  farms  let 
by  measurement. 

14,698  acres,  statute  measure. 

There  are  about  25,000  acres,  plan- 
tation measure,  in  these  united 

No  public  common  ; no  woodland ; 
a considerable  portion  of  arable ; a 
great  deal  of  bog  and  barren  moun- 

From  the  extent  and  varied  surface 
of  this  parish  (10  mi'es  square)  I 
cannot  say ; these  public  common, 
save  the  mountains ; no  woodland, 
save  small  patches  of  shrubs  or 
brambles,  and  little  arable  and  pas- 
ture, compared  to  waste  and  bog. 

No  public  common ; scarcely  any 
woodland  ; arable,  pasture,  waste, 
and  bog  are  so  intermixed  that  it  is 
totally  out  of  my  power  to  attempt 
the  division. 

There  is  no  public  common ; no 
woodland,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  acres  of  late  planting  ; there 
are  about.  16,500  acres  of  pasture 
and  arable;  the  remaining  one- 
third,  or  above  8,000  acres,  are 
rocky  waste,  or  deep  bog. 

From  10s.  to  12s.,  and  in  some  in- 
stances £1  as.  for  arable,  pasture 
being  bad,  and  consequently  set 

It  is  impossible  to  tell,  as  the  land 
is  generally  very  bad,  and  the  farms 
not  measured,  but  let  by  bulk. 

Average  rent  of  arable  laud  £1 
per  acre ; of  pasture  5s. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is 
15s.  per  acre ; that  of  pasture  is  not 
easily  determined,  as  the  quality  is 
in  general  very  bad,  and  is  not  let 
by  acres,  but  by  the  number  of  cattle 
it  may  probably  support;  it  may, 
however,  be  averaged  at  6s.  per  acre. 

No. 

No  such  thing  is  known  here. 

Is  not  known  in  the  parish. 

The  con  acre  system  docs  not 
prevail  here;  the  only  description 
of  con  acre  hire  is,  when  a few 
roods  arc  let  to  labourers  or  others, 
to  plant  potatoes  on  for  a season, 
for  which  about  £2  2s.  per  acre  are 
paid ; and  where  the  land  is  un- 
productive, it  is  given  for  the  ma- 
nuring of  it. 

Scarcely  an  instance  of  it  in  the 
parish,  and  when  there  is,  they 
have  gone  to  America,  such  as 
were  able. 

Such  a thing  is  never  known  here, 
but  frequently  the  reverse,  as  farms 
are  subdividing  every  day  as  the 
population  increases. 

This  system  does  not  prevail  here. 

The  system  has  not  been  acted  on 
here ; in  cases  where  tenants  have 
been  ejected  for  non-payment  of 
rent,  they  have  gone  to  America,  or 
if  unable,  they  became  fishermen 
or  labourers. 

I think  about  60  of  the  labouring 
classes  have  left  the  parish  in  each 
of  three  last  years. 

The  number  has  been  considerable, 
and  increasing  each  year ; it  woidd 
be  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely. 

I am  informed  that  16  have  emi- 
grated in  1831  : 9 in  1832,  and  8 
in  1833  of  the  labouring  class,  but 
do  not  answer  for  the  correctness  of 
it ; chiefly  to  America,  the  rest  to 
Scotland. 

About  24  each  year ; chiefly  young 
men  and  young  women,  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  farmers  ; some 
of  them  servants,  for  farmers’  chil- 
dren are  frequently  hired  servants. 

To  America. 

Some  to  Canada;  some  to  the  I 
United  States. 

They  have  gone  to  America. 

None  whatever. 

They  have  received  no  assistance. 

No  assistance. 

They  have  not  received  any  assist- 
ance here ; in  many  instances  their 
friends  in  America  have  paid  their 
passage-money,  and  their  own  in- 
dustry was  sufficient  to  supply  the 
remaining  necessaries. 

Mr.  Murray,  of  Broughton,  resides 
in  Scotland;  the  Marquis  of  Con- 
yiugham  in  England,  and  Major 
Nesbitt  is  a resident. 

There  is  only  one  resident  land- 
lord ; two  reside  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland,  the  others  are  absentees. 

The  principal  landlords  absentees ; 
one  of  extensive  property  in  Scot- 
land , others  reside  in  Ireland  else- 
where, some  in  the  parish. 

third  less  extensive  p: 
■naming  three  or  four  rt 

They  are,  except  the  proprietors  of 
two  small  estates,  all  absentee  ; two 
of  the  most  extensive  arc,  one  in 
Scotland,  the  other  in  England ; a 
[•oprietor,  in  Scotland,  and  the  re- 
side in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Farms  very  small  mostly.  From 
the  head  landlord. 

Generally  very  small ; never  calcu- 
lated by  the  acre,  but  by  the  cows’ 
grass,  from  one  to  six.  Generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

It  varies  from  3 to  24  acres; 
some  few  larger.  Held  from  the 
head  landlord,  unless  under  bishop's 
leases,  when  they  are  held  under 
the  immediate  lessee  of  the  bishop. 

Farms  are  from  8 to  30  acres  in 
extent,  and  held  by  the  tenant  in 
occupation  from  the  head  landlord, 
with  few  exceptions. 

About  40  at  two  periods  of  the 
year;  at  1*.  Bd.  per  perch. 

Few,  if  any,  have  been  employed, 
as  the  roads  were  put  in  good  repair 
at  the  time  the  Belief  Committee  so 
generously  supplied  this  district 

1 62 ; paid  at  the  rate  of  from 
Is.  Bd.  to  2s.  3d.  per  perch  of  Sjj 

Daily  labourers  are  not  generally 
employed  in  making  roads ; they 
arc  made  by  the  tenantry  of  the 
gentlemen  through  whose  estates 
such  roads  pass  ; t hey  are  paid,  for 
the  most  part,  in  money. 
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Killymard  . . Pop.  4,798. 

Inniskeel  . . Pop.  8,872. 

Lettermacward  . . Pop.  2,039. 

Lettermacward  . . Pop.  2,039. 

ltev.  N.  O'  Callaghan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Daniel  Early,  jun.  p.  p. 

Rev.  Neal  Hewston,  v.  v. 

Rev.  James  Kilpatrick. 

J believe  about  1,800  acres,  Cun- 
ningham measure. 

The  survey  of  this  parish  has  not 
yet  been  finished. 

11,000  statute  acres. 

I am  unable  to  answer  this  query, 
having  no  access  to  any  survey  ever 
made  of  this  parish. 

No  public  common;  about  100 
acres  of  woodland ; there  are  about 
4,000  acres  of  rough  mountain  and 
bog. 

None ; there  is  not  much  arable 
in  this  parish  ; a considerable  quan- 
tity of  bog  and  barren  mountain; 
no  woodland. 

None;  none;  900  acres  of  arable; 
the  rest  barren  bog  and  mountaiu. 

There  is  no  public  common ; no 
woodland ; the  arable  and  pasture 
may  be  considered  as  one-third  or 
one-fourth  of  the  entire,  but  X 
have  no  means  to  enable  me  to 
speak  with  certainty. 

About  £1  to  £1  5*.  per  acre;  near 
Donegal  it  is  £2  10s.  per  acre. 

1'rom  5s.  to  10s. ; pasture  very  bad, 
consequently  very  low. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  is  18s. 
per  acre;  bog  Ad.  per  acre;  the 
whole  parish  is  bishop-land. 

Land  is  not  generally  let  by  the 
acre  in  this  parish,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  townland,  which  ave- 
rages about  14s.  per  acre. 

To  a very  small  extent. 

No. 

No  con  acres. 

It  does  not. 

from  £2  10s.  to  £3  per  acre. 

It  is  often  a failure,  but  the  rent 
is  not  considered  extravagant. 

That  system  does  not  prevail  of 
late. 

It  has  not  taken  place  here  to  any 

Scarcely  an  instance. 

No  change  (with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions) in  the  system  referred  to 
has  taken  place  in  (his  parish  for 
the  last  15  years:  the  outgoing  te- 
nants still  retain  a small  portion  of 
the  land. 

About  20  each  year. 

I would  suppose  about  20,  all  of 
the  labouring  classes,  have  left  this 
parish  each  of  the  years. 

Scarcely  any. 

Only  six  or  seven  left  this  parish 
about  three  years  ago ; none  have 
emigrated  during  the  last  two  years ; 
those  who  emigrated  were  of  the 
middle  class. 

To  America. 

Mostly  to  America. 

— 

To  America. 

None. 

No  assistance. 

They  did  not  receive  any  assist- 

The  principal  proprietor,  Alexan- 
der Murray,  Esq.,  is  an  absentee, 
does  not  reside  in  Ireland ; John 
Hamilton,  Esq.  resides  in  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Donegal; 
Thomas  Brook,  Esq.  resides  in  the 
parish. 

The  Marquis  of  Conyngham  re- 
sides in  London  ; Colonel  Conolly 
resides  near  Lucan ; John  Hamil- 
ton, Esq.  resides  near  Donegal ; 
James  (Jrr,  Esq.  resides  in  Stra- 
bane. 

They  are  absentees ; the  main 
landlord  is  Colonel  Conolly,  M.  I1. ; 
the  middle-man  is  Mr.  A.  Hamilton, 
of  Coxtown,  24  miles  distant  from 
Lettermacward ; neither  of  these  gen 
Lettermacward,  with  the  exception  < 
one  week  in  summer  and  winter  to  co 

The  landed  proprietors  are  ab- 
sentee, but  reside  in  Ireland. 

tlemen  reside  at  any  period  in 
if  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  spends 
'llect  his  rents. 

The  greater  number  are  small 
farmers  from  6 to  10  acres  ; there 
are  a few  farms  containing  from  30 
to  40  acres.  They  are  generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

The  farms  are  extensive  in  super- 
ficial extent,  but  the  part  of  them 
arable  is  very  small.  Generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

Generally  very  small,  and  mostly 
held  from  the  bishop’s  lessee. 

I cannot  state  the  extent  in  acres ; 
the  farms  are  computed  according 
to  what  is  termed  a cow's  grass,  ana 
vary  from  1 to  10,  and  sometimes 
more;  and  are  not  held  from  the 
head  landlord. 

About  100  employed  at  two  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  a fortnight  each 
Period,  at  from  Is.  to  1*8*  per 
perch.  1 

In  two  periods  of  the  year  there 
are  about  7 0 employed  for  about  a 
fortnight;  they  are  paid  It.  8 <1.  per 

The  roads  are  much  neglected 
here ; and  the  few  employed  get 
only  Is.  8rf.  per  perch. 

It  is  not  customary  to  employ  day- 
labourers  iii  repairing  the  public 
roads:  a few  perches  are  usually 
given  to  the  tenant  through  whose 
ground  the  road  passes,  and  he  is 
paid  out  of  the  sum  granted  by  tile 
grand  jury  at  the  assizes. 
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. Templecroan  . . Pop.  8,198. 

Cloncha  . . Pop.  6,682. 

Cloncha  and  Culdaff. 
Pop.  12,677. 

Clonmany  . . Pop.  6,450. 

Rev.  James  M'Davitt,  p.  p. 

Rev.  John  Canning,  r.  w. 

Rev.  Richard  Hamilton. 

Rev.  F.  L.  Molloy. 

I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  acres. 

There  are  1,956  acres,  statute  j 
measure,  or  thereabout. 

By  the  Government  Survey  the 
number  of  acres  in  the  parish  of 
Culdaff  is  19,974:  in  Cloncha 
there  aie  19,474  acres;  these  are 
English  acres. 

I have  not  heard  particularly  as 
to  the  number  of  acres  there  are  in 
it.,  but  it  is  a populous  parish,  say 
upwards  of  7,000  souls ; and  there 
is  not,  I believe,  more  than  7,000 
arable  acres  in  it,  but  a great  tract 
of  mountain  pasturage,  or  what  is 
common  as  grazing  to  the  dwellers 
of  each  town. 

Very  little  arable;  an  immense 
quantity  of  bog  and  barren  moun- 
tains ; no  woodland. 

There  is  neither  public  common 
nor  woodland  in  the  parish ; the 
quantities  of  arable,  pasture,  &c.,  I 
cannot  state,  the  Government  Sur- 
vey not  being  yet  completed. 

There  is  no  public  common  ; about 
two-thirds  of  both  parishes  are 
mouutain  and  bog. 

From  5s.  to  10s. ; pasture  very 
bad. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is 
about  £1  Is.,  and  of  pasture  about 

The  rent  of  arable  land  varies 
from  10s.  to  £1  5s.  per  acre ; pas- 
ture land  from  2s.  6 d.  to  10s. 

From  £1  to  £1  10s.  per  acre,  and 
mountain  added. 

No. 

There  is  no  system  of  letting  land 
known  by  this  name  in  the  parish  ; 
sometimes,  however,  land  is  let  for 
one  crop,  for  the  purpose  of  mailing 
potatoes,  and  from  £2  to  £3  per 
acre  paid  for  it ; sometimes  land  is 
given  gratis  to  make  potatoes  on, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  it  ma- 
nured. 

It  does  not. 

The  con  acre  system  does  not  pre- 
vail, but  the  rundale  system  does, 
which  sometimes  causes  contention. 

I know  of  none  being  let. 

No. 

No  such  thin  here. 

The  system  has  not  taken  place 
here. 

It  has  not  been  general ; where  it 
has  occurred,  the  dispossessed  te- 
nants, excepting  in  a few  instances, 
have  received  small  portions  of 
mountain  and  bog  land,  as  a com- 
pensation. 

I cannot  say. 

I have  not  heard  of  throwing 
small  farms  into  large,  but  they 
usually  quarter  their  farms  among 
their  children,  which  is  wrong. 

About  20  of  the  labouring  classes. 

The  average  might  be  about  20 
to  24. 

I cannot  say  the  number,  but  there 
is  a great  desire  to  go  to  America, 
and  want  of  ability  prevents  many 
from  going : a good  number  of  the 
middling  classes  have  gone, 

The  working  class  of  this  parish 
emigrate  to  America,  in  what  num- 
bers I cannot  say,  perhaps  40  Or 
even  100,  each  of  those  years. 

Mostly  to  America. 

To  America. 

America. 

No  assistance. 

They  have  received  no  assistance 
for  the  purposes  of  emigration; 
they  have  been  chiefly  sons  of  the 
middling  class  of  farmers. 

They  have  received  no  assistance 
whatever. 

None  from  Government;  assisted 
sometimes  by  their  friends. 

Marquis  Conyngham,  solo  pro- 
prietor, London. 

The  principal  landed  proprietor  is 
Lord  Donegal,  who  resides  some- 
times in  England,  and  sometimes 
in  Ormean,  near  Belfast:  there  are 
seven  quarterlands  of  church-land 
in  the  parish,  under  the  see  of 

The  whole  of  the  two  parishes 
belong  to  the  Marquis  of  Donegal, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Derry  ; the  former 
resides  at  Belfast,  the  latter  at  Lon- 
donderry. 

Mostly  absentee ; some  in  Eng- 
land and  some  in  Ireland. 

Farms  very  small  in  arable  ground, 
but  generally  large  in  bogs  and 
mountains. 

There  may  be  about  20,  which 
would  average  about  18  acres  of 
arable,  and  8 of  pasture,  and  the 
remainder  are  from  14-  to  12  acres 
of  arable ; the  average  might  be  aboi 
connected  with  these  smaller  farms 
being  only  sufficient  to  feed  one  con 
cepting  in  a few  instances, the  tenan 

The  general  extent  varies  from  10 

it5  acres : the  quantity  of  pasture 
is  very  various,  in  some  instances 
’,  and  in  others  being  very  extensive,  p 
ts  in  occupation  do  not  hold  from  the 

Fron  1 to  8 acres  of  arable,  with  a 
corresponding  portion  of  the  moun- 

tent  of  the  farms.  They  usually 
hold  from  middle-men ; there  are  a 
few  farms  of  large  extent, 
larticularly  in  mountains.  Ex- 
head  landlord. 

At  two  periods  of  the  year  about 
20  are  employed  about  a fortnight; 
they  are  paid  is.  8rf.  per  perch. 

The  number  I cannot  state ; the 
roads  are  usually  kept  in  order  by 
the  lower  order  of  farmers,  who  are 
paid,  under  the  grand  jury  system, 
about  '3s.  to  3s.  (id.  per  perch,  for 
repairing. 

I cannot  answer  this  question ; I 
believe  the  money  earned  has  gene- 
rally been  applied  to  the  payment 
of  their  rents. 

I cannot  guess. 
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Desertegney  . . Pop.  1,913. 

Fahan  Lower  . Pop.  5,614. 

Fahan  Lower  . Pop.  5,614. 

Fahan  Lower  . Pop.  5,614. 

Rev.  G.  W.  L.,  Curate  of 
Desertegney. 

j Rev.  David  Hamilton,  p.  m. 

Rev.  H.  Stuart. 

Rev.  William  Hawkshaw. 

16,714  acres  plantation  measure. 

10,045  statute  acres,  according  to 
the  measurement  of  the  Sappers  and 
Miners  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  now 
employed  in  surveying  here. 

There  are  70  acres  public  common ; 
woodland,  3,000  acres ; arable,  5,000 
acres ; waste  and  bog,  1,975  acres. 

None ; from  20  to  25  acres ; un- 
known, perhaps  one-eighth  arable 
and  lowland  pasture. 

There  is  not  any  public  common  ; 
woodland  about  70  acres ; arable 
land  about  3,000  acres ; pasture 
about  5,000  acres ; waste  and  bog 
about  1,975  acres. 

From  £1  to  £2. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and  of 
pasture  land  is  18s.  per  acre. 

From£l  to  £1  10s.;  from  10s.  to 
£1  of  lowland  pasture. 

18s.  the  acre  for  arable ; Is.  the 
acre  for  heathy  pasture. 

It  is  customary. 

No. 

It  does  not. 

It  is  impossible  to  discover  accu- 
rately, or  generally,  the  agreement 
made  by  the  lower  order. 

The  agreements  per  se,  among 
the  lower  order  are  greatly  to  the 
deterioration  of  the  landlord. 

Such  disposal  seldom  happens ; an 
Irishman  will  stick  to  his  fore- 
fathers patch  as  long  as  he  lives. 

No  such  system. 

Not  at  all  in  this  parish ; the  con- 
trary has  rather  been  the  case ; and 
many  who  paid  as  cottiers  an  exor- 
bitant rent  to  the  common  farmers, 
are  now  taken  as  tenants  to  the  head 
landlords,  and  will  probably  soon 
be  in  comparative  affluence. 

About  dO  each  year,  chiefly  single 
adventurers. 

Mostly  Protestants  and  presby- 
terians. 

Unknown. 

The  number  I cannot  state ; but 
this  I can  say,  that  the  very  best 
description  of  families  go,  and  those 
most  valuable  by  their  industry  and  . 
good  conduct. 

New  York,  and  thence  as  chance 
directs  them. 

To  America. 

To  America. 

America. 

None  derivable  from  a public 
fund ; they  strive  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  passage  money  : their  only- 
dependence  then  is  an  Irishman's 
friend,  health  and  a light  heart. 

Not  any  that  I have  ever  heard 
of. 

There  are  but  two  landed  pro- 
prietors in  the  parish,  the  one  re- 
sides, the  other  lives  in  the  county 
of  Derry ; a great  part  called  church 
lands. 

Lord  Donegal  and  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Derry  are  the  proprietors,  and 
neither  of  them  reside  in  the  parish. 

Some  are  absentee,  some  resident; 
of  absentees  some  are  out  of  Ire- 
land, and  some  reside  in  it. 

Lord  Donegal  and  the  Bishop  of 
Deny  are  the  only  proprietors  of 
land  in  this  parish,  neither  of  whom 
reside  within  it ; the  one  resides  at 
Derry,  the  other  at  Belfast. 

From  2 to  20  acres.  Part  under 
middle-men,  and  part  under  the 
chief  landlord ; I have  sera  one 
acre  of  land  farmed  by  six  indi- 
viduals ! 

They  are  held  by  the  tenant  from 
the  head  landlord. 

From  5 to  10  acres.  Generally 
from  the  head  landlord. 

From  4 to  40  acres.  Generally. 

00  labourers  on  an  average  have 
oeen  employed  in  the  repairing  of 
roads:  Is.  per  diem  per  man;  Is.  6</. 
allowed  for  horse  and  cart. 

I cannot  perfectly  ascertain  the 
number  that  are  employed  within 
the  last  year  ; but  I am  aware  they 
are  generally  paid  by  the  day,  both  • 
horse  and  man. 

I cannot  tell : by  the  perch. 

These  people  are  paid  by  the  day. 
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Fahan  Upper  and  Lower,  and 
Desertegney  . Pop.  10,830. 

Moville  Lower  . Pop.  5,785. 

Moville  Upper  . Pop.  4,902. 

Itichisland,  part  of  Temple- 
more  . . Pop.  1,135. 

Rev.  Edward  Maginn,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Charles  Galway. 

Rev.  Stewart  Marks. 

Rev.  Henry  Scott. 

There  are  in  the  parish  of  Upper  14,146  statute  acres. 
Fahan  4,200  acres  of  church  lands ; 
of  these  3,097  are  profitable  or  ara- 
ble, unprofitable  1 ,033 ; the  glebe 
has  attached  to  it  70  statute  acres ; 

the  remainder,  profitable  1 5,000  sta-  

tute  acres,  unprofitable  4,370;  total  of  statute  acres  in  Upper 
Fahan,  10,070:  Lower  Fahan  contains  2,477  statute  acres. 

15,230  acres ; I believe  these  to  he 
Cunningham  or  Scotch  acres,  which 
are  larger  than  the  statute  and  less 
than  the  plantation  acre. 

This  can  be  accurately  ascertained 
1 by  reference  to  the  Engineer  Survey, 
which  I believe  is  now  complete : 
from  my  own  knowledge,  I should 
say  there  were  2,000  statute  acres. 

6,500  profitable  or  arable ; unpro- 
fitable, yet  in  many  cases  improv- 
able, 18,277;  the  parish  of  Dcscr- 

oftliese  1,794  are  profitable  or  ara- 
ble ; unprofitable,  but  for  the  most 
part  capable  of  improvement,  5,755.  , 

Considerably  more  than  one-half 

remainder  arable  and  pasture;  no 
common  or  woodland. 

I know  of  no  public  common  in 
this  parish ; nor  is  there  any  wood- 
land of  any  extent;  7,983a.  In.  20p.  j 
arable  and  green  pasture ; 204a.  On.  | 
25p.  roads  and  waste;  and  7,257a. 
In.  16p.  bog  and  mountain. 

not  the  l 

1,300  arable;  70  rocky  waste;  5 
cut  out  bog;  625  pasture;  total 
2,000  statute  acres.  The  firing  used 
is  turf,  which  is  brought  from  Bim- 
crana,  Ramclton.anil  Fahan:  there 
being  no  fuel  in  the  island  is  severely 
felt  by  the  poorer  classes,  who  have 
neans  of  laying  in  turf  for  winter  use. 

The  arable  land  in  the  vicinity  of  About  £1  in  most  parts,  but  in 
the  small  town  of  Buncrana  ave-  some  as  high  as  £1  10s. 
rages  from  £3  to  £4  4s. ; in  Upper 

Fahan  from  £1  10s.  to  £3  per  acre ; in  Desertegney  lrom 
£1  5s.  to  £2:  as  the  most  part  of  the  pasture  in  this  district 
is  mountainous,  and  the  soil  and  surface  scarpy  and  unpro- 
ductive, the  average  rent  of  it  is  from  2s.  6</.to  10s.  per  acre. 

Good  arable  from  £1  to  £1  10s., 
and  in  some  cases  £1  15s.  and  £2.; 
and  green  pasture  from  5s.  to  12s.,  1 
and  in  some  cases  15s.  as  in  qua-  | 
lity. 

I would  say  17s.  arable,  and  4s.  64. 
pasture  per  acre. 

We  have  no  con  acre  crops  in  this 
country ; there  is,  however,  a kind 
of  substitute:  the  poor  man  col-  j 
lects  a little  manure  during  the  sea-  | 

I think  not. 

No. 

It  does  not. 

homing  farmer  and  thereon  grows 
potatoes  ; for  land  of  this  descrip-  | 
tion  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Bi 
being  less  productive,  and  more  hun 
as  he  considers  it  his  benefit  to  have 

| I know  of  no  con  acre. 

uicrana  £4  per  acre  is  demanded.  In  country  places  the  land 
gry  in  its  nature,  the  farmer  seldom  charges  any  thing  for  it, 
it  manured  for  the  succeeding  crop. 

In  some  seasons  when  provisions 
arc  dear,  the  labourer  considers  him- 
self paid  for  his  labour  and  expense  ; 
in  other  seasons  it  is  far  from  being 
-a  remunerating  crop, 

The  system  of  throwing  small 
farms  into  large  ones  has  not  pre- 
vailed much  in  this  parish,  many 
tenants,  however, have  been  ejected, 
especially  in  one  of  the  estates  in 
Upper  Fahan ; they  went  either  to 
Derry,  Scotland,  or  America. 

Not  at  all,  that  I know  of.  I know  of  few  tenants  having  been  The  landlord  (Lord  Templcinorc) 

dispossessed  in  this  parish,  unless  has  lately  taken  into  his  own  hands, 
those  who  have  run  away  from  ex-  the  land  around  the  old  mansion 
cessivc  rents.  house,  amountinir  to  102  statute 

acres,  giving  the  dispossessed  tenants  farms  on  another  part  of  his  property, — this,  and  where  two  farms  have  be- 
come lately  united  ; a landholder  of  a small  farm,  and  the  only  one  who  has  emigrated,  having  previous  to  his 
departure  assigned  his  holding  to  his  brother-in-law,  are  the  only  instances  where  farms  have  been  enlarged. 

I cannot  exactly  say  what  number 
of  emigrants  leftthese  parishes  dur- 
ing each  of  the  last  three  years.  On 
an  average,  however,  1 think  from  40 
to  50. 

I cannot  say  how  many;  those 
who  have  emigrated,  were  labour- 
ers, and  the  lowest  class  of  farmers 
in  general,  hut  some  of  a more  re- 
spectable class. 

I cannot  say  the  number,  hut  a i 
great  number  of  young  men  and  1 
women  have  emigrated  to  America,  | 
and  some  small  farmers. 

In  1833  20  individuals,  1S32  eight, 
1831  four:  none  of  these  held  land 
save  one.  See  Answer  to  Query  29. 
Most  were  cottiers,  a few  children  of 
small  funnels. 

Most  of  them  went  to  America, 
some  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  &c.;  servant 
liovs  and  servant  girls,  ivlio^liad  saved  somi 

Generally  to  the  United  States, 
some  to  Canada. 

i little  money,  as  the  passage  was  cheaper,  wt 
'armers  in  middling  circumstances  emigrate 
>r  tlieir  children,  left  the  country,  having  no  i 

To  America  generally. 

ml  to  the  British 

All  to  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, except  one  family  (husband,  wife, 
sister-in-law,  ami  twochildren.)  wlio  went 
out  with  a gentleman  (oil  my  recommends- 

— ~ ; 1 1 „„  mvtiv  I All  absentee ; the  majority  reside  Absentee  in  general ; the  Marquis  Lord  Tcmplcmore,  lord  of  the  soil, 

The  landed  proprietors  are  partly  | jn  ^ of  ’Ireland-  J * of  Donegal  is  head  landlord  of  most  land  non-resident  here,  but  has  a seat  near 

Kahm ‘there  is  mV  fner^ent  prop^etor.  Mr.  Norman;  heretofore  l,e  was  not  re-  *U»  J»*h  (except  the  ehurel.  lands).  Wexford  (Dunbrody  Park). 

fidenT  be?n»  an oflLr in ^Hls  MajestV's  service,  the  estate  during  this  period  teas  m-,-  "!...  resales  mostly  ...  Belfast. 

nved'bv  his  father’s  agent;  Mr.  Dogherty  is  proprietor  or  a great  portion  of  the  church  lands,  he  resides  in  tile  neighbouring  parish ; the  Marquis  of  Donegal  resides  in  llel- 
, »„  Maxwell,  whose  estate  is  the  most  extensive,  is  for  the  most  part  on  the  Continent:  in  Lower  Kalian  the  liuncrana  estate  lias  lately  passed  into  other  hands; 

one  of  the  proprietors  resides  in  London,  the  other  in  Derry;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harvey,  who  owns  a great  portion  of  this  parish,  is  for  six  months  a resident  on  the  coniines,  and  for 


Upper  Fahan  many  diately  from  the  landlord,  who  de-  large  farm.  Most  of  the  landlords 


I from  them  generally  without  lease. 


exceptions,  some  of  the  farmers  rives  under  the  Marquis  of  Done-  are  middle-men  the  tenants  hold 

there  occupy  from  30  to  100  acres,  gal.  from  them  generally  without  lease. 

In  said  parish  of  Upper  Fahan,  

the  fanns  are  generally  held  in  occupation  from  the  head  landlord ; 
in  Lower  Fahan,  and  Dcsertegney,  there  are  many  middle-men. 

The  overseer,  or  road  contractor,  I There  are  but  few  public  roads  The  small  farmers,  in  general,  re-  Theroadshaveboenrcpairedb; 

givesgenerallythemaltingorrepair-  | through  this  parish ; when  labour-  pair  the  public  roads  with  other  tenantslioldiug  direct  from  Lon 
ing  of  the  roads  to  the  farmers  ad-  | ers  are  employed  on  them,  they  are  labourers,  and  receive  .generally,  plemore;  they  employed  thei 

joining  the  tract  of  country  through  | paid,  I believe,  by  daily  hire.  when  employed.  Is.  per  day  : Ido  farm  servants,  sons,  and  horse 

which  they  pass,  subject  still  to  his  1 not  know  the  number. were  paid  by  the  county  cess. 

inspection.  When  the  contractor  himself  makes  or  repairs  a road,  he  generally  employs  the  young  men  in  the  neighbourhood  as  labourers; 

I cannot,  therefore,  accurately  pronounce  on  the  number  employed  in  that  way  in  these  parishes.  I beg  leave  to  add,  the  employment  given 
is  only  for  a short  period,  viz.  for  a few  days  previous  to  the  assizes  or  road  sessions.  The  labourers  when  employed  at  the  roads,  are  paid 
at  the  rate  of  lOrf,  per  day  by  the  contractor. 
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ULSTER — County  Donegal — Baronies  Ennishowen,  Kilmacrenan. 


Inchisland,  part  of  Temple- 
more  . • Pop.  1,135. 

Aughanunchon  . Pop.  1,848. 

Auglmish  . . Pop.  1,938. 

Clondehorkey  . . Pop.  6,479. 

Rev.  Samuel  Armour , p.  u. 

Rev.  M.  MlMenaman,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Hugh  M'Faddin,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Joseph  Magee,  p.  p. 

We  have  not  received  the  Returns 
yet  from  the  enumerators,  but 
Inch  contains  about  2,000  statute 

3,900  statute  acres. 

I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ; 
it  is  principally  arable  and  pasture. 

About  16,580  plantation  acres. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland; 
about  1,200  acres  arable,  little  pas- 
ture, and  the  rest  mountainous  or 

No  public  common  : no  woodland; 
some  planting. 

No  public  common ; some  planting 
principally  arable  and  pasture. 

There  is  no  puUUc  common ; a 
small  portion  of  wood ; a conside- 
rable portion  of  arable  ; bad  pasture ; 
a great  deal  of  waste  land  and  bog. 

Average  rent  of  arable  land  about 
19*.  per  acre,  and  of  pasture  about 
2 1. 6 d.  per  acre. 

From  1 0s.  to  £2 ; pasture  from  5*. 
to  10*. 

About  the  town  of  Ramelton,  from 
£2  to  £3 ; in  the  country  parts  from 
10s.  to  £t  10*.  per  acre. 

The  arable  laud  is  from  12s.  to  £1 
per  acre ; and  pasture  being  gene- 
rally bad,  is  from  1*.  to  4s.  per  acre. 

The  con  acre  is  not  known  in  this 
parish. 

Partially. 

Partially. 

No  con  acres  in  this  parish. 

£2;  in  very  good  land  £2  10*. 

Not  prevalent. 

None. 

It  is  not. 

Not  in  general  use. 

No  con  acres. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  has  taken 
place  in  this  island  yet. 

The  system  has  not  taken  place. 

The  system  has  not  prevailed  here. 

It  has  taken  place  to  a conside- 
rable extent ; the  dispossessed  are 
thrown  generally  op  the  country. 

On  an  average  10  each  year  of 
ihe  middle  class. 

About  20  or  25. 

From  40  to  50;  servant  men  and 
maids  principally. 

An  immense  number,  about  500, 
some  farmers,  and  a considerable 
number  of  young  men  and  women. 

To  America. 

To  America. 

America. 

All  to  America. 

^They  received  no  assistance  but 

None. 

None. 

| None  whatsoever. 

Our  landlord  Lord  Templemore 
does  not  live  on  his  estates  in  Do- 
negal. 

Rev.  William  Boyd,  William 
Wray,  Esq.,  Frank  Mansfield,  Mrs. 
Brook,  all  resident. 

Sir  James  Stewart  resident;  T.  Y. 
Brook,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Norman,  ab- 
sentees; the  one  resides  at  Donegal, 
the  other  at  Dublin. 

The  Earl  of  Leitrim  is  an  absen- 
tee : A.  R.  Stewart,  Esq.,  William 
Stewart.  Esq.,  and  Captain  Hart, 
are  resident ; George  Barclay,  Esq., 
resides  in  Dublin. 

The  general  extent  of  farms  in- the 
Island  of  Inch  is  from  120  to  10 
acres,  and  all  held  immediately 
worn  the  head  landlord. 

From, ‘I  to  10  acres;  a few  from 
20  to  60.  The  tenants  hold  from 
the  head  landlord. 

From  10  to  30  acres,  a few  higher. 
All  from  the  head  landlord. 

Generally  held  here  from  the  head 
landlord ; few  with  leases,  and  most 

file  roads  for  some  years  past  have 
been  repaired  by  the  perch,  and 
very  badly  done. 

There  are  about  50  at  two  seasons, 
about  a fortnight  each  season,  at 
from  2*.  to  3s.  per  perch. 

Very  few  are  employed,  and  they 
receive  from  2s.  6 </.  to  3s.  per  perch. 

The  roads  in  this  parish  are  all  let 
by  the  perch,  from  2s.  to  2s.  (Ul.  per 
perch;  not  many  employed;  con- 
siderable jobbing  here  like  many 
other  parishes. 
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Clondehorkey  . . Pop.  6,479- 

Clonderadock  . . Pop.  9,596. 

Conwall  . . Pop.  12,979. 

Conwall  , . Pop.  12,979. 

Rev.  David,  Reid,  a.  m. 

Rev.  Peter  Gallagher,  p.  p. 

Rev.  M.  ]'P  Mcnaman,  p.  p. 

John  Haslett,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Impossible  for  me  to  tell. 

This  parish  is  very  large ; there 
are  60  quartcrlands  in  it ; 1 know 
j not  the  number  of  acres. 

46,320  statute  acres. 

34,000  statute  acres. 

This  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell 

No  public  common  ; no  woodland  ; 
good  arable ; bad  pasture ; much 
waste  and  barren  land. 

No  public  common  ; about  80  acres 
of  woodland ; much  waste  land  and 
bog. 

Not  any  common  or  woodland; 
principally  bog  and  mountain;  say 
one-third  arable  and  pasture. 

Arable  land  from  8s.  to  £1  4s.  per 
acre ; pasture  land  from  Is.  to  5s. 

From  10s.  to  £1 ; pasture  bad. 

Near  Lctterkenny  the  land  is  from 

£2  to  £2  10s. : and  in  other  parts 
from  10s.  to  £1. 

From  10s.  to  14s. 

To  a small  extent. 

Not  one  instance  of  it. 

Only  in  town  fields. 

Rarely. 

Land  for  potatoes  free ; flax,  by  . 
the  gallon,  ‘4s. 

From  £3  to  £4  about  the  town. 

The  potato  crop  is  a remunerating 
crop,  but  the  flax  now  is  not. 

Sometimes  the  people  complain 

To  a small  extent,  and  those  dis- 
possessed generally  go  to  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes. 

The  farms  are  mostly  all  small. 

The  system  has  not  extended  i 
here. 

V ery  small  extent. 

The  precise  number  I cannot  tell, 
it  was  not  great ; they  were  families 
or  individuals  who  could  defray  all 
their  own  travelling  expenses,  or 
their  relations  for  them. 

From  30  to  40 ; all  of  the  labour- 
ing classes. 

I cannot  say  ; a great  number  of 
fanners  and  a very  great  number  of 
young  men  and  women  leave  this 
parish  every  year;  on  an  average 
from  80  to  100  each  year. 

Numbers  very  considerable. 

Principally  to  America. 

To  America. 

To  America. 

America. 

They  received  no  assistance,  except 
from  their  own  relations,  that  I 
ever  heard  of. 

None  whatever. 

None  whatever. 

I am  not  aware  of  any. 

Lord  Leitrim,  and  Irwin, 

Esq.  absentees  ; Alexander  Robert 
Stewart,  William  Stewart,  and  John 
Hart,  Esqrs.  resident. 

Earl  of  Leitrim,  and  Henry  Irwin, 
Esq.  absentees;  Capt.  Babington, 
resident. 

Lord  Southwell,  the  landlord  of 
Letterkenny,  an  absentee;  Major 
Stewart,  Mr.  Chambers,  Janies 
Johnston,  Thomas  Brook,  Esq.  Mr. 
Harvey,  Mr.  Gamble,  Colonel  Pratt, 
all  absentees;  Messrs.  Boyd,  Watt, 
John  Vaughan  Hart,  an  absentee;  1 

Principally  absentees ; Lord  South- 
well  resides  in  England,  Mr.  Brook 
in  another  part  of  this  county. 

. Sir  James  Stewart,  resident; 
Henry  Brook,  Esq.  is  absentee. 

From  3 to  100  acres,  arable  and 
pasture.  Principally  from  the  head 
landlord. 

Farms  in  general  small,  from  4 to 
20  acres,  few  larger.  Held  from 
the  head  landlord. 

They  are  generally  from  8 to  10, 
from  10  to  20  and  30  acres,  few 
higher.  All  held  from  the  head 
landlord. 

Generally  from  the  head  landlord. 
Few  farms  contain  50  acres ; mostly 
small. 

The  roads  here  are  generally  re- 
paired by  the  farmers. 

Roads  much  neglected ; very  few 
employed  on  them. 

The  parish  is  large ; a considerable 
number  are  employed  at  from  2s.  6 <1. 
to  3s.  per  perch,  at  two  different 
periods  of  the  year. 
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Kilgarvan  . . Pop.  3,643. 

Kilgarvan  and  Tully. 
Pop.  9,739. 

Mevagh  . . Pop.  6,048. 

Ryetulloghobegly.  Pop.  10,466. 

Rev.  Robert  Anderson,  p.  m.  | Rev.  W.  Carolan,  p.  p.  1 Rev.  Daniel  O'Donnell,  p.  p. 

Rev.  David  Invine. 

As  there  was  no  map  nor  survey 
known  originally  to  he  taken  of  the 
parish  as  yet,  the.  number  of  acres, 
to  the  best  of  the  skill  and  know- 
ledge of  men  formally  appointed  as 
parish  officers,  are  7,980  statute 

The  survey  of  these  parishes  has 
not  been  finished  as  yet. 

This  I cannot  answer,  as  we  have 
not  as  yet  got  any  information  from 
the  general  survey  of  Ireland. 

About  70,000  acres,  statute  mea- 
sure, including  the  islands  belong- 
ing to  the  parish. 

Supposed  woodland,  &c.,  &c.,  240 
acres;  arable  1,340;  mountain, 
heathy,  and  bog,  5,400  acres  ; also 
rocky,  and  green  pasture  1,000 

No  public  common;  about  1,000 
acres  of  woodland;  Tully  mostly 
arable ; of  Kilgarvan  a considerable 
portion  arable  ; much  barren  moun- 
tain, bog,  and  waste  land. 

There  is  no  public  common ; no 
woodland  in  Mevagh;  I am  not 
certain  as  to  the  number  of  acres 
of  arable;  there  is  a considerable 
quantity  of  waste  land  and  bog. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland ; 
about  one-fifth  of  the  parish  bad 
arable;  nearly  three-fifths  heathy 
pasture ; about  one-fifth  waste,  and 
a fifth  bog. 

Average  rent  charge,  for  arable 
land,  from  £1  10s.  to  £1 ; also  pas- 
ture land  from  10s.  to  2s.  6 d.; 
mountain  pasture  valued,  but  not 
charged  by  the  acre. 

From  10s.  to  £1  and  £1  5s.  per 
acre  ; very  little  above  £2. 

The  average  rent  of  land  in  this 
parish  is  from  10s.  to  15s.  per  acre, 
together  with  very  indifferent  pas- 

The  arable  and  pasture  are  rated 
together  at  from  5s.  per  acre  to 
2s.  6 d. 

The  con  acre  system  is  rather  a 
prevailing  system  in  this  parish. 

No. 

No. 

I do  not  know  of  any  con  acres 
taken  in  this  parish. 

The  occupying  tenants  do  not 
distinctly  rent  con  acres. 

No. 

I do  not  know  of  any  rent  for  con. 

The  con  acre  crop  is  rather  a re- 
munerating crop,  but  no  excessive 
rents  paid  for  it. 

No. 

No  con  acres  in  this  parish. 

The  system  is  not  practised  at  all. 

No  small  farms  thrown  into  large 
ones  in  this  parish. 

Scarcely  any  instance. 

The  system  of  throwing  small 
into  large  farms  has  not  taken 
place  here  as  yet. 

The  system  of  enlarging  the 
farms  has  not  yet  been  practised 
by  the  landlords.* 

The  number  of  emigrants  that 
left  this  parish  each  of  the  last 
three  years,  supposed  about  20,  and 
of  the  middle  class. 

About  50,  mostly  all  of  the  la- 
bouring classes. 

About  three  families  these  three 
years;  about  150  of  labourers,  and 
able-bodied  young  men  and  wo- 

About  10  or  12  each  year,  chiefly 
Protestants. 

To  the  British  and  United  States 
of  America. 

To  America. 

All  to  America. 

To  America. 

The  majority  of  them  received  as- 
sistance from  their  relatives  and 
friends  in  America. 

None  whatever. 

None  whatever. 

Land  proprietors  of  this  parish, 
some  absent  out  of  Ireland,  and 
some  residing  in  Ireland. 

The  proprietors  of  Kilgarvan, 
Colonel  Knox,  an  absentee,  resides 
near  Derry;  Henry  Uwin,  Esq,, 
resides  in  England  ; and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mortimer  resides  in  Scotland ; 
Tully,  Earl  of  Leitrim,  an  absentee. 

The  Earl  of  Leitrim  is  the  princi- 
pal proprietor,  he  has  not  been 

portion  belongs  to  a Captain  Ba- 
bington,  an  absentee. 

All  the  landed  proprietors  are  ab- 
sentees, except  one ; but  they  reside 
in  Ireland. 

The  farms  in  this  parish  are  srene- 
rally  held  by  the  tenant  in  occupa- 
tion from  the  head  landlord. 

From  4,  10,  and  20  acres.  Gene- 
rally held  from  the  main  landlord. 

Generally  held  from  the  head 
landlord,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

The  farms  are  very  small  in  gene- 
ral ; most  of  them  not  having  more 
than  three  or  four  acres  of  arable 
land.  The  occupying  tenant  holds 
from  the  head  landlord. 

The  number  of  labourers  employed 
0I!  the  public  roads  in  this  parish, 
withm  the  last  year,  are  about  50 ; 
and  the  mode  of  payment  Is.  9 il. 
per  perch. 

Very  few;  the  roads  much  ne- 
glected here ; from  2s.  to  2s.  6tl. 
per  perch. 

There  are  few  roads  in  this  parish, 
and  the  few  much  neglected ; and 
very  few  labourers  have  been  em- 
ployed in  repairing  them,  and  have 
been  paid  by  so  much  per  perch. 

I do  not  know  how  many,  but 
they  were  all  paid  in  money. 

2 RRR2 
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Tully  and  Aughnish. 
Pop.  8,034. 

Tully  and  Aughnish. 
Pop.  8,034. 

Clonleigh  . . Pop.  5,941.  , 

Clonleigh  . . Pop.  5,941. 

Rev.  Samuel  Gamble. 

Rev.  Edward  Reid,  p.  m. 

Rev.  James  Houston , p.  »r. 

Rev.  Arthur  McHugh,  p.  p. 

I have  somehow  mislaid  the  paper 

I believe,  Cunningham,  a mean  be- 
tween plantation  and  statute  mea- 

I know  not. 

12,227  a.  3 n.  29  r.  statute  mea- 
sure, as  taken  by  the  Commissioners 
under  the  Tithe  Composition  Act. 

12,227  a.  3 r.  29  p.  statute  mcaT 
sure,  as  taken  by  the  Tithe  Com- 
position Act. 

No  public  common ; little  wood- 
land ; considerable  bog,  and  some 
waste  where  bog  formerly  was. 

There  is  no  public  common,  and  ] 
not  much  waste  land  or  bog. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland  ; 
about  200  acres  of  bog,  400  of  pas- 
ture ; the  rest  arable. 

No  publiccommon;  nowoodland; 
about  200  acres  of  bog;  400  of  pas- 
ture and  heath  ; the  rest  arable : I 
understand  there  were  originally 
attached  to  the  borough  of  Lifford 
500  acres  of  common,  but  it  is  now, 
by  some  way  or  other,  all  in  the 
of  the  heirs  of  the  late  Lord  Ford. 

I cannot  well  state  the  average, 
I should  suppose  12s.  or  15s. ; pas- 
ture land  1 think  is  generally  in- 
cluded in  this  average,  except 
waste  or  mountain 

Arable  from  10s.  to  £1  per  acre ; 
pasture  5s.  to  10s. 

About  £1  10s.  for  the  best  arable 
land;  some  about  Lifford- as  high 
as  £3:  worst  about  10s.;  pasture  j 
down  to  3s.  6(1. 

About  £1  1 0.r.  first  class  arable; 
some  as  high  as  £3 ; worst  about 
10s. ; pasture  down  to  3s.  6 d. 

Not  at  all  that  I know  of. 

It  is  unknown  here. 

It  docs  not. 

~ 

This  practice  has  not  begun  to 
prevail  to  any  extent  here. 

Two  such  changes  here. 

I know  of  no  such  system  as  this 
in  the  parish. 

I know  of  no  such  system  in  this 
parish. 

A considerable  number ; many 
poor  to  New  Brunswick;  many 
comfortable  farmers  to  the  United 

A vast  number  of  emigrants;  up- 
wards of  100  annually  for  the  last 
three  years  from  my  own  congre- 

I do  not  know  the  number ; some 
few  farmers  have  left  the  parish 
latterly ; some  tradesmen  and  me- 
chanics, men  and  female  servants 
capable  of  labour,  who  have  earned 
as  much  as  will  take  them  elsewhere. 

Cannot  ascertain  the  number ; very 
few  farmers  from  this  parish ; some 
mechanics  and  tradesmen ; gene- 
rally servant  boys,  or  men  capable 
of  labour ; numbers  of  female  ser- 
vants also. 

All  to  America. 

Chiefly  to  the  United  States  anil 
to  British  America ; some  to  Scot- 
land. 

America;  chiefly  the  United 
States ; some  few  to  British  Arne- 

None,  except  when  sent  for  by 
friends  who  had  formerly  emigrated. 

They  remove  chiefly  by  their  own 
money  ; some  few  have  transmitted 
to  them  passage-money  from  their 
friends  in  America. 

None  that  1 know  of ; their  friends 
who  went  there  and  saved  money 
generally  pay  for  the  passage  of 
their  brothers,  sisters,  and  friends. 

The  principal  landed  proprietor, 
Sir  James  Stewart,  is  resident ; the 
others,  some  reside  in  Ireland,  and 
some  abroad. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  gene- 
rally absentees,  residingoccasionally 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Two  resident ; the  rest  non-resi- 
dent, except  one,  an  English  cler- 
gyman ; all  reside  in  Ireland. 

Two  resident ; the  rest  non-resi- 
dent, except  one,  an  English  cler- 
gyman ; all  reside  in  Ireland. 

I cannot  speak  exactly  on  this 
question:  I deem  from  15  to  30 
acres.  Mostly  held  from  the  head 
landlord  by  tenant  in  occupation. 

Farms  generally  small,  from  20 
to  30  acres,  and  held  under  the  head 
landlord. 

F rom  60  down  to  5 or  6 ; none, 

I believe,  above  60,  except  1 or  2. 
The  tenant  usually  holds  under  the 
head  landlord. 

rest  of  the  farms  in  the  p 
tenant  generally  holds  fre 

From  60  or  50  acres  to  6 acres,  as 
I am  informed;  there  is  one  largo 
farm  held  by  a Mr.  Ball  in  the 
townland  of  Shannon,  it  is  the 
largest  in  the  parish ; I am  not 
aware  of  its  particular  extent : the 
rish  vary  as  I have  mentioned.  The 
nn  the  head  landlord. 

I cannot  give  any  information  on 
this  question ; there  has  been  little 
done  in  this  way : payments  ore 
made,  I believe,  in  cash,  after  the 
assizes. 

Very  few,  and  paid  by  the  parish. 

I know  not  the  number ; they  are 
much  fewer  now  than  formerly,  in 
consequence  of  the  gaol  of  Lifford 
supplying  broken  stones  for  the 
parish  roads ; those  who  do  work 
on  the  roads  are  paid,  I believe,  by 
the  overseers. 

In  this  parish  at  present  there  are 
few  or  no  labourers  on  the  public 
roads,  as  the  stones  broken  by  the 
prisoners  at  the  gaol  are  carried  by 
hired  carmen  to  the  public  roads. 
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Clonleigh . . Pop.  5,941. 

Donaghmore  . . Pop.  13,344. 

Donaghmore  . . Pop.  13,344. 

Donaghmore  . . Pop.  13,344. 

Rev.  William  Knox. 

Rev.  Charles  Irving. 

Rev.  R.  Delap. 

Johnston  Mansfield , Esq.  J.  p. 

12,227a.  3b.  29p.  statute  measure, 
as  taken  by  the  commission  under 
the  Tithe  Composition  Act. 

“35 

Upwards  of  46,000  statute  acres 
in  the  parish,  but  the  Cunningham 
is  the  acre  used  in  the  parish,  and 
according  to  that  measure  it  con- 
tains, in  arable  and  pasture  lands 
18,451,  bog  and  mountain  16,354, 
roads  205,  wood,  lakes,  and  rivers 
5 ; total,  35,365  Cunningham  acres. 

50,390  statute  acres.  Donaghmore  parish  contains  in 

English  statute  measure  45,785 
acres;  three  quarterlands  if  Urney 
parish,  in  the  county  Donegal,  the 
population  of  which  was  enumerated 
with  Donaehmore  oarisli.  contains 
in  English  statute  measure  4,605 : total  contents  of  Donagh- 
more parish  and  three  quarterlands  of  Urney,  50,390. 

No  public  common  nor  woodland  ; 
about  200  acres  of  bog;  400  of 
rock^  and  heathy  pasture ; the  rest 

j See  reply  to  Query  No.  23. 

No  common : woodland  152 acres; 
arable  and  pasture  26,963;  roads, 
&c.,  762;  bog,  &c.,  22,513. 

Public  common,  none:  woodland 
152  acres;  arable  and  pasture 
26,963;  roads,  rivers,  and  lakes 
762;  hogs  and  mountains  22,5 131- 
total  50,390  acres. 

About  £1  10s.  first  class  arable, 
some  as  high  as  £3  ; worst  arable 
10s. ; and  pasture  about  3s.  6 d. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land 
is  16s.  per  acre ; the  average  of  mea- 
dow and  pasture  lands  is  19s.  Id. 
the  Cunningham  acre:  the  tithe 
averages  about  7 d.  the  like  acre. 

About  13s.  per  acre. 

About  13s.  6 d.  per  English  acre 
is  the  average  rent  of  arable  and 
pasture  lands ; meadow  lands  about 
£1  5s. ; first  quality  of  tillage  lands 
18s.  6d. ; second  quality  of  tillage 
lands  12s.;  first  quality’  of  pasture 
; second  quality  of  pasture  lands  4s. 

No,  1 do  not  believe  it  exists  in 
any  portion  of  the  county. 

It  does  not. 

No. 

Not  at  all. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  small 
towns,  the  poor  pay  about  £1  10s. 
per  acre  for  ground  to  plant  one 
crop  of  potatoes  on,  which  the  te- 
nant for  the  year  manures. 

As  I stated  above,  ground  is  only 
taken  as  a convenience  for  one  crop, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns. 

This  system  has  not  been  acted  on, 
except  by  myself,  and  I have  uni- 
formly given  the  outgoing  tenant 
what  would  take  him  to  America 
with  his  whole  family,  and  leave, 
according  to  its  size, from  lbs. to £2 
in  hand  when  they  get  there. 

This  practice  lias  not  prevailed  in 
this  parish. 

Not  at  all  to  my  knowledge. 

Enlarging  farms  has  been  little 
acted  upon  in  this  parish,  but  the 
proprietors  are  averse  to  subletting : 
the  extra  population  generally  emi- 
grate to  America,  when  they  can 
procure  means. 

The  emigrations  have  been  nu- 
merous ; the  emigrants,  farmers, 
1 radesmen,  and  labourers  of  all  de- 
scriptions. 

Perhaps  about  150,  chiefly  young  No  registry  is  kept  of  the  ernigra- 
xnen.  " tion;  about  130  persons  have  gone 

annually  for  the  last  three  years ; 
those  who  emigrate  are  generally  the  children  of  reputable  farmers, 
who  ate  likely  to  make  useful ’members  of  society:  the  desire  for 
emigration  is  generally' increasing ; want  of  money  prevents  numbers. 

America,  chiefly  British ; some  for  . 
the  United  States. 

To  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

To  America. 

Principally  to  the  United  States, 
some  to  British  America. 

I assisted  some  tew  families  with 
from  £20  to  £50  each,  who  were 
tenants  of  my  own  private  property, 
and  whoso  farms  1 wished  to  get  to 
increase  others : I believe  no  other 
assistance  ever  was  given. 

Very  few  have  received  any  as 

None. 

No  public  assistance  has  been  re- 
ceived in  this  parish ; a few  dispos- 
sessed tenants  have  been  aided  by 
their  landlords. 

Two  resident,  ‘ the  rest  non-resi- 
dent;  but,  except  one,  an  English 
clergyman,  they  all  reside  in  Ire- 
land. 

The  landed  proprietors  reside 
mostly  in  Ireland,  some  of  them 
within  the  parish. 

About  26  absentees';  21  in  Ireland, 
the  rest  out  of  Ireland;  about  10  re- 
sident. 

There  are  five  principal  landlords 
residing  in  England  and  the  conti- 
nent, 21  in  various  parts  of  Ire- 
land, and  generally  ten  constant  re- 

Vary  from  200  acres  the  largest,  to 
20  the  smallest,  that  can  be  called  a 
farm,  but  one-fourth  of  the  land- 
holders are  less  than  that.  Chiefly 
under  the  head  landlord,  looking 
on  the  bishop’s  lessee  as  such  on 
the  church  lands. 

From  10  to  30  acres.  Held  from 
the  head  landlord. 

From  2 to  50  acres  in  the  moun- 
tain land.  They  are  generally  held 

In  arable  and  pasture  lands  from 

tracts.  They  generally  hold  from 
the  head  landlord. 

Jhis,  from  the  manner  in  which  | 

• power  to  ciiusc'tlirin  lo  be  paid  in  mouev,  1 
1110,11  on  trust,  or  it  is  stopped  in  their  rent 
money  properly  paid  the  labourers,  so  man 
; lieu  or  rent ; so  that  a poor  man,  after  world 
, lus  t’ny  receives  nothing,  the  agent  and  hue 
. swept  all  away. 

i Very  few  labourers  employed  : pay-  . The  method  of  making  the  roads 
me nt  in  money  by  the  perch.  is  such  as  makes  it  impossible  to 

— — — ; — ■. ; : , : — answer  this  query ; every  person  re- 

ini  1 leur  it  is  seldom  done : they  gel  dear  . . . 

. Nothing  is  so  diflicitU  os  to  get  i he  rood  "“ling  "Car  " usually  obtains 

y agents  make  a poiut  ilmt  it  must  go  in  some  part  to  repair,  and  all  lus 
iiig  lor  six  weeks,  when  he  comes  to  demand  family  assist, 
ksicr,  who  is  generally  the  overseer,  having 

accounting  overseers  employ  the  small  farmers  and  resident  poor  1 
when  the  work  is  accounted  for : the  number  of  labourers  employe) 

£750  was  granted  at  last  Lent  and 
summer  assizes  for  making  and  re- 
pairing the  roads  of  this  parish,  and 
the  three  quarterlands  of  Urney; 
this  money  is  granted  by  present- 
ments to  individuals,  who  account 
for  the  expenditure  on  oath ; those 
iy  the  perch,  and  pay  them  in  cash 
1 at  roads  cannot  be  ascertained. 
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Donaglimore  . Pop.  13,344. 

Donaghmore  . Pop.  13,344. 

Killea  ....  Pop.  928. 

Killea  . . , . Pop.  928. 

Rev.  William  Diclcey. 

John  Cochran,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Samuel  Craig,  v.  si. 

Rev.  William  Lodge , j.  p. 

Donaglimore  parish  contains,  in 
English  statute  measure,  45,785 
acres ; three  quarter-lands  of  the 
parish  of  Urney,  in  the  county  Done- 
gal, the  population  of  which  was 
enumerated  with  Donaglimore  pa- 
rish, contain  4,605  acres:  total, 
50,390  acres. 

Cannot  answer. 

This  parish  contains  1,388a.  1b. 
32p.,  Cunningham  measure. 

1,388  acres,  Cunningham  measure 
as  returned  by  the  Commissioners’ 
of  Tithe  Composition,  in  1 830 : the 
division  under  the  Population  Re- 
turns  is  not  known  to  me. 

Public  common  none;  woodland, 
152  acres ; arable  and  pasture, 
26,963  acres;  roads,  rivers,  and 
lakes,  762  acres;  bogs  and  moun- 
tains, 22,513  acres:  total,  50,390 

There  is  not  any  public  common ; 
no  woodland  worthy  of  notice : the 
land  is  put  under  crop  and  pasturage 
alternately  as  occasion  may  require ; 
only  there  arc  61a.  2k.  Ii*.  which 
may  be  called  mountain  pasture, 
being  unfit  for  culture.  There  is  a 
small  turf  bog  in  the  south  end  of  th 

No  public  common  nor  woodland- 
the  lands  are  almost  all  arable,  and 
occasionally  in  pasture ; about  80 

I believe  that  the  valuation  for  the 
Tithe  Composition  was  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates : meadow  land,  ill  5s. 
per  acre ; first  quality  tillage  land,  18 
pasture,  8s. ; second  ditto,  4s. ; avera 
rents  paid  by  tenants  in  this  neighbo 
£1  to  £1  6s.  per  acre,  and  some  of  th 

Arable  land,  from  £1  to  £1  10*. 
per  acre ; pasture  land,  from  10s. 
to  £1,  on  an  average, 
s.  6 d. ; second  ditto,  12*. ; first  ditto 
ge,  1 3s.  Od.  per  acre : but  the  actual 
urhood,  on  the  late  takings,  are  from 
ic  lands  not  of  the  first  quality. 

The  average  rate  of  land,  compre- 
hending farms  at  large,  is  from  £1 
to  £1  2s.  sterling. 

About  £1  per  Cunningham  acre, 

I believe  not,  in  any  part  of  this 

No. 

This  is  scarcely  known  with  us. 

No. 

This  is  not  known  here. 

Not  practised. 

Enlarging  farms  has  been  very 
little  acted  upon  in  this  parish : dis- 
possessed tenants  generally  emigrate 
to  America  when  they  can  procure 
the  means. 

I cannot  say  that  this  system  has 
come  into  operation  in  this  parish 
as  yet,  although  the  landlords  are 
anxious  to  do  so. 

There  has  not  been  any  alteration 
of  this  kind  here. 

No  instance  of  the  kind  has  oc- 
curred under  my  observation. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  number  of 
emigrants  for  the  last  three  years 
is  130  annually. 

Very  few  have  emigrated  from  this 
parish,  and  those  who  have  are  gene- 
rally the  sons  and  daughters  of 

Probably  about  30  in  the  whole, 
or  1 0 each  year ; I do  not  remember 
that  a whole  family  emigrated  at 
the  same  time : they  have  been  in- 
dividuals rather  of  the  poorer  de- 
scription of  the  people. 

I cannot  precisely  ascertain  the 
number  of  emigrants,  who  have 
been  chiefly  labourers,  young  me- 
chanics, and  a few  small  farmers, 
who  always  sold  their  good-will  ot 
interest. 

Principally  to  the  United  States; 
some  to  British  America. 

To  the  United  States  and  British 
America. 

To  America. 

To  the  different  parts  of  America. 

The  persons  who  emigrate  are  gene- 
rally the  children  of  decent  farmers, 
members  of  society  : as  soon  as  one  i 

ther  or  sister,  or  to  pay  the  passage 
neighbourhood  is  yearly  drained  of  s 

who  are  likely  to  make  useful 
of  a family  is  able  to  emigrate,  it 
f his  earnings  to  take  over  a bro- 
on  the  other  side  ; and  thus  our 
ome  of  its  most  spirited  and  industriou 

They  who  could  not  procure  money 
to  carry  them  to  America,  have 
had  their  passage  paid  by  friends 
who  went  there  previously. 

None  whatever;  they  have  gone 
out  at  their  own  cost,  or  that  of 
their  immediate  friends  or  relatives. 

There  are  five  principal  landlords 
residing  in  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent ; 2 1 in  various  parts  of  Ire- 
land; and  generally  10  constant 
residents. 

The  principal  proprietors  are  ab- 
sentees, not  resident  in  Ireland : 
there  are  some  proprietors  resident 
in  the  parish,  and  others  in  other 
parts  of  the  county. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  chiefly 
resident. 

All  resident  in  the  parish,  or  its 

For  arable  and  pasture  land,  from 
10  to  50  acres  in  mountain  districts 
and  in  large  tracts.  They  generally 
hold  from  the  head  landlord. 

Farms  in  general  are  very  small, 
from  10  to  20  acres ; there  are  some, 
however,  as  large  as  50  or  60  acres. 
Generally  held  by  the  tenant  in  oc- 
cupation from  the  head  landlord. 

There  are  a few  small  farms,  con- 
taining from  12  to  16  acres;  the 
average  quantity  of  land  held  by 
farmers  is  from  40  to  60  acres ; and 
in  general  held  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

From  10  to  50  acres,  a few  even 
larger ; and  held  immediately  from 
the  head  landlord. 

£750  has  been  granted  this  last 
year  for  making  and  repairing  the 
roads  of  this  parish  by  grand  jury- 
presentments  : this  money  is  granted 
to  individuals  who  account  for  the 
expenditure  on  oath : the  number  of 
labourers  employed  at  roads  cannot 
be  ascertained. 

I would  conjecture,  by  appearance, 
there  might  be  from  18  to  25 ; they 
are  paid  by  the  county  treasurer 

usually  takes  the  working  of  a piece 
of  road,  and  hires  men  to  do  the 
labour,  and  he  receives  the  money 
at  the  assizes. 

About  30  for  a few  days  previous 
to  each  assizes  or  road-sessions: 

they  are  paid  by  the  working  over- 
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Killea  . . Pop.  928. 

Leek  . . Pop.  4,036. 

Leek  . . Pop.  4,036. 

Raphoe  . . Pop.  6,227. 

Robert  M'Clintock , Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  James  M‘Ginley,  p.  p. 

Rev.  John  Chambers. 

William  Fenwick,  Esq.  J.  p. 

The  parish  contains  1,388  Cun- 
ningham aces : I have  no  access  to 
the  Population  Returns. 

Cannot  say,  not  having  the  return 
made  by  the  enumerators. 

No  copy  was  kept  by  those  per- 
sons who  took  the  census  referred 
to,  a prohibition  from  Government 
so  directing  ; I have  therefore  no 
means  of  knowing. 

There  is  no  public  common  or 
woodland ; the  land  in  the  parish 
is  chiefly  aralle,  with  about  83 
acres  of  bog. 

None  ; none  ; mostly  arable : 
some  indifferent  pasture  and  bog. 

There  is  not  any  public  common, 
nor  any  woodland  in  the  parish; 
cannot  further  say. 

There  is  little  or  no  public  com- 
mon, in  fact,  none ; very  little  wood- 
land, not  10  acres ; pasture  land 
there  is  but  a small  proportion  of ; 
there  maybe  1,500  acres  or  more 
of  waste  land  and  bog. 

About  £1  the  Cunningham  acre. 

! Arable  ground  from  1 5s.  to  £1 1 5s. 
per  acre  ; rough  mountainy  ground 
from  2s.  6 d.  to  10s.  per  acre. 

i From  £1  to  £1  5s.  for  arable  ; 
pasture  about  10s. 

The  lands  of  the  parish  are  gene- 
rally under  tillage ; arable  land 
averages  about £1  per  acre;  rough 
mountain  pasture  may  be  about  Is. 

It  does  not  prevail  in  this  parish,  j 

No. 

Con  acres  are  not  known  in  this 

No. 

Cannot  say. 

Con  acres  are  not  known  in  this 

The  system  does  not  prevail  here 
generally;  I know  but  of  one  in- 
stance on  my  own  property  where  a 
farm  of  28  acres  was  purchased  by 
the  tenant  of  one  adjacent  of  30 
acres,  who  now  occupies  both : the  m 
rest  died  shortly  afterwards,  without 

Such  system  has  not  been  prac- 

It  has  not  taken  place  in  this 
parish. 

In  few  or  no  instances. 

ian  who  had  disposed  of  his  inte- 
leaving  a family  in  the  country. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  exact  num- 
ber of  emigrants  each  year ; they 
are  chiefly  fanning  labourers  and 
artizaus. 

From  50  to  80;  labourers  and 
tradesmen. 

Many  have  left  it ; principally 
labourers,  but  cannot  ascertain  the 
number. 

267  persons  from  the  labouring 
classes  have  emigrated  in  the  last 
three  years. 

To  the  United  States  and  British 
America. 

America. 

To  America. 

United  States. 

They  have  received  no  assistance, 
but  have  gone  wholly  at  their  own 
private  expense. 

Many  have  received  assistance 
from  their  friends,  but  from  no 
other  resource. 

They  received  no  assistance,  save 
such  as  might  have  been  afforded 
by  friends  already  settled  abroad. 

They  are  all  resident. 

Sir  Edmund  Hayes,  the  principal 
proprietor,  resides  in  the  neighbour- 
ing  parish ; Colonel  Pratt  resides 
in  the  county  Cavan. 

Colonel  Pratt  resides  in  the 
county  Cavan  ; Sir  Edmund  Hayes 
resides  in  this  county,  but  not  in 
this  parish:  the  remainder  of  the 
parish  is  principally  held  under  the 
Bishop  and  Dean  of  Raphoe. 

The  lands  of  this  parish  are  almost 
universally  chiu-ch lands,  and  are  held 
by  lease  under  the  bishop  ; the  prin- 
cipal part  being  held  by  gentlemen, 
not  one  of  whom  reside  in  the  parish, 
and  though  they  reside  in  Ireland, 
are  to  this  parish  absolute  absentees. 

They  vary  from  15  to  45  acres ; 
there  are  a few  much  larger.  They 
are  held  immediately  from  the  head 
landlord. 

From  10  to  50  acres.  Held  gene- 
rally from  the  head  landlord. 

From  10  to  40  acres.  Principally 
held  under  the  head  landlord. 

Farms  from  10  to  50  acres;  and 
are  generally  held  under  the  chief 
landlord. 

From  30  to  40  for  a few  days  pre- 
vious to  the  assizes  and  the  October 
wad  sessions : they  are  paid  by  the 
working  overseers. 

There  arc  about  60  at  two  seasons,  | 
about  a fortnight  each  season,  at 
from  2s.  6 d.  to  3s.  6</.  per  perch: 
roads  generally  in  bad  repair. 

Cannot  ascertain  the  number ; the 
roads  in  general  are  made  by  the 

About  20  ; paid  in  money  granted 
by  the  grand  jury  : a man  may  earn 
about  1 s.  per  day  on  the  roads  at 
the  rates  usually  granted. 
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' Raphoe  . . Pop.  6,227. 

Rayemoaghy  . Pop.  5,754. 

Rayemoaghy  . Pop.  5,754. 

Stranorlar  . . Pop.  6,128. 

Rev.  W D.  Killen,  p.  m. 

Rev.  James  Rentoul,  p.  m. 

Rev.  John  Usher,  d.  d. 

Rev.  Thomas  Fullarton. 

There  may  be  from  10,000  to 
12,000  statute  acres. 

I have  no  opportunity  of  knowing 
correctly  the  number  of  acres  in 
the  parish. 

I am  unable  to  ascertain. 

Number  of  acres  according  to 
Ordnance  Survey : 

Land  . 15,381  2 39 

Water  . 164  0 7 

Total  . 15,545  3 6 

statute  measure. 

There  is  no  public  common,  and 
no  woodland : 1 am  not  prepared  to 
answer  the  remainder  of  the  query. 

No  public  common ; about  five 
acres  of  woodland;  about  200  acres 
of  heath  and  furzy  pasture ; and  \ 
about  200  acres  of  bog. 

No  public  common : I do  not 
know  the  quantities  of  the  several 
denominations  mentioned  in  tiro 
subsequent  part  of  the  query. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land 
may  be  about  £1 ; of  pasture  land 
about  3s. 

Arable  land  about  £ 1 5s.,  and  pas- 

Arable  about  £1  or  £1  Is.;  pas- 
ture 7s.  6 d. 

No. 

No. 

I don’t  understand  the  con  acre 
system. 

The  con  acre  system  does  not  pre- 

The  system  has  not  prevailed. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  system, 
and , as  lovers  of  peace,  we  do  not 
wish  any  acquaintance  with  it. 

I don't  believe  this  practice  exists. 

The  system  has  not  at  all  been 
put  in  practice  in  this  parish. 

Few ; perhaps  15  or  20. 

About  50  individuals  have  left  this 
for  America  yearly : they  were  small 
farmers  and  mechanics,  and  able 
labourers,  all  Protestant. 

I cannot  answer  this. 

I cannot  state  the  number  for  each 
year,  but  I should  think  during  the 
three  years  about  from  250  to  300 
have  emigrated,  principally  younger 
sons  and  daughters  of  farmers,  with 
some  labourers  and  artisans. 

America. 

— 

To  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

To  the  Canadas  and  United  States ; 
some  to  New  Brunswick. 

They  strove  hard,  and  succeeded 
in  carrying  themselves  off'  to  what 
they  hoped  would  be  a more  happy 

I believe  not. 

T’hey  did  not  receive  any  assist- 

The  chief  landlord  is  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Raphoe,  who  is  generally 
resident ; there  are  however  many 
middle-men  who  are  non-resident. 

All  absentee ; the  most  extensive 
landed  proprietors  connected  with 
this  parish  reside  out  of  Ireland. 

All  absentee,  except  one  small 
proprietor:  they  reside  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  except  one,  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  who  re- 
sides generally  in  England. 

absentee, 

Sir  E.  H ayes,  Bart. ,M.P.,  resident; 

Henry  Stewart,  Esq.,  sometimes  re- 
sident; Marquis  of  Conyngham, 
absentee,  at  Brighton ; Rev.  Mr. 
Harvey,  absentee,  resides  near  Bal- 
lincollig.  county  of  Cork  ; Mr.  Knox, 
resides  at  Castlelacken,  Rathlacken. 

About  30  acres.  Generally  held 
from  the  head  landlord. 

There  are  farms  of  all  sizes,  from 
6 to  60  acres,  but  the  average 
from  30  to  40.  They  are  held  by 
the  occupiers  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

From  10  to  30  acres.  Generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

About  15  acres,  but  not  all  arable 
ground.  In  general,  except  in  one 
or  two  instances,  held  by  the  tenant 
in  occupation. 

In  the  parish  roads  are  generally 
made  and  repaired  by  small  farmers, 
who  undertake  the  work. 

A very  difficult  question,  as  no 
labourers  are  employed  constantly 
on  the  roads;  about  50  men  are 
employed  on  the  roads  for  10  or  12 
days  before  the  setting  of  the  road 
session  ; generally  paid  in  meal  by 
the  under-overseer  at  the  rate  of 
Is.  a-day,  and  often  the  road“  (sains 
a loss”  by  the  repair. 

I cannot  tell  the  number:  they 
are  paid  I believe  about  Is.  a-day. 

There  are  none,  I believe,  exclu- 
sively employed  on  the  public  roads , 
but  the  labourers,  when  out  ot  em- 
ployment, break  stones  on  tno 
speculation  that  the  overseers  wu 
pay  them  for  as  many  perches  as 
the  stones  they  have  br„k..n 
cover,  which  they  in  general  do. 
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ULSTER — County  Donegal — Baronies  Raphoe,  Tyrhugh. 


Stranorlar . . Pop.  6,128. 

Taughboyne  . . Pop.  6,345. 

Donegal  . . Pop.  6,260. 

Donegal  . . Pop.  6,260. 

Rev.  J.  Steele,  v.  u. 

Rev.  John  Lecky. 

Rev.  Neal  O' Callaghan,  v.v. 

Rev.  Wm.  Nibloclc,  v.  m. 

"“ITcannot  answer  this  query;  but 
it  may  be  answered  by  the  liev.  T. 
Fullerton,  parish  minister. 

Having  resided  only  for  a short 
time  in  this  parish,  I am  not  able 
to  answer  this  question,  neither 
have  I at  present  any  means  of  as- 
certaining the  number  of  acres. 

The  survey  of  this  parish  has  not 
been  finished. 

There  are  about  12,000  plantation 
acres  in  this  parish. 

No  public  common ; about  1 00 
acres  woodland ; the  same  of  bog ; 
all  the  rest  arable  and  pasture: 
total  number  of  acres  I cannot  tell, 
though  I have  made  many  in- 

There  is  no  public  common  in  the 
parish ; there  may  be  about  8 or  1 0 
acres  of  wood ; the  land  is  mostly 
arable,  none  being  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  pasturage;  there  is  a 
considerable  quantity  of  bog,  1 am 
not  able  to  say  how  many  acres, 
from  which  fuel  is  obtained. 

There  has  been  a considerable  por- 
tion of  common,  which  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  Earl  of  Arran  ; no 
woodland  ; there  is  a considerable 
quantity  of  good  arable  and  pasture 
ground  about  the  town  of  Donegal ; 
a great  deal  of  bog  and  barren 
mountain. 

There  is  not  any  public  common ; 
no  woodland ; about  3,000  arable ; 
waste  none ; there  are  about  500 
acres  bog;  pasture  and  mountain 
about  8,500  acres,  plantation  mea- 

Arable  land  about  £1  per  acre ; 
pasture  land  about  7s.  lid.  per  acre. 

The  average  rent  of  land  may  be 
about  £1  per  acre. 

The  average  rent  about  the  town 
is  from  £3  to  £4  sterling,  in  other 
parts  of  the  parish  from  £1  to£l  5*.; 
pasture  not  good. 

The  average  rent  of  pasture  land 
is  about  15s.  the  acre,  and  of  arable 
land  £1  10s. 

No. 

There  is  no  such  system  acted 
upon  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

It  does  not  in  the  parish. 

Very  little. 

About  the  town  a few  get  from  £2  ; 
to  £3. 

From  £2  to  £3  per  acre. 

No.  No. 

There  are  only  a few  instances  of 

It  is  not  a remunerating  crop  to 
the  person  that  rents  it ; excessive 
rents  are  given  for  con  acre,  because 
the  poor  cannot  otherwise  dispose 
of  their  manure. 

This  system  has  not  been  prac-  | 

This  system  is  not  acted  on  here  as 
yet. 

It  has  not  taken  place  here. 

There  is  only  one  instance  of  it 
lately  in  this  parish,  and  the  dis- 
possessed tenant  was  cast  upon  the 
world. 

About  300. 

I cannot  state  the  number,  but  a 
great  many  have  emigrated  in  each 
of  these  years,  chiefly  able-bodied 
labourers  and  tradesmen,  and  in 
some  instances  small  farmers. 

About  20,  each  of  the  three  last 
years,  of  the  labouring  classes. 

From  25  to  30,  some  of  them  me- 
chanics, some  fanners,  generally  of 
the  best  description,  and  Pro- 
testants, the  other  classes  not  being 
able  to  get  away. 

America,  and  a few  to  Scotland. 

To  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  Canadas. 

Mostly  to  America. 

To  America. 

They  have  received  no  assistance 
for  this  purpose. 

None  whatever. 

They  have  received  no  assistance. 

Some  resident,  and  some  absentee ; 
of  the  latter  some  reside  in  Ireland, 
others  in  England. 

This  parish  is  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn, 
who,  when  in  Ireland,  resides  at 
Baronscourt,  county  Tyrone. 

The  Earl  of  Arran,  Colonel  Conol- 
ly,  Mr.  Crawford,  James  Johnston, 
Esq.,  absentees  ; John  Hamilton, 
Esq.,  resident;  some  college  and 
diocesan  school  lands. 

One  landlord  lives  in  the  parish, 
six  absentees  live  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  one  in  England. 

About  15  acres,  and  held  by  lease 
from  the  head  landlord. 

The  farms  average  from  15  to  50 
acres.  All  held  by  the  tenant  from 
the  head  landlord. 

Generally  from  6 to  10  acres,  few 
higher.  Generally  held  from  the 
head  landlord. 

About  10  acres.  About  two-thirds 
held  from  the  head  landlord,  and 
the  rest  from  middle-men. 

About  30;  wages  Is.  per  day, 
and  paid  by  the  overseers  in  cash, 
occasionally  in  provisions! 

I cannot  state  the  number;  those 
who  are  so  employed  are  not  kept 
in  constant  work,  and,  in  most 
cases,  receive  provisions  as  payment, 
but  in  some  instances  they  are  paid 

There  are  about  100  at  two  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  for  about  a fort- 
night; each  season  at  Is.  lOd.  per 

The  regular  labourer  get  no  em- 
ployment on  the  public  roads,  the 
landlords  generally  employ  their 
tenantry  in  making  and  repairing 
them;  the  landlords  get  their  te- 
nants into  employment  on  the  pub- 
lic roads  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  pay  their  rent. 

2 S S S 
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Drimholm  . . Pop.  8,501. 

Drimholm  . . Pop.  8,501. 

Kilbarron,  and  part  of  Inuismac 
saint  . . Pop.  15,751. 

Kilbarron  . . Pop.  10,521. 

Rev.  Patrick  Kelly,  p.  p. 

Rev.  M.  G.  Fenwick. 

Charles  Ferguson-,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Thomas  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.  j,P_ 

The  survey  of  this  parish  has  not 
been  finished. 

The  parish  at  large  is  computed  to 
contain  12,206  acres,  Cunningham 
measure  ; but,  the  perpetual  cure  of 
Rossnonlagh  having  been  separated 
since  this  computation,  I cannot  say 
what  the  parish  as  it  now  stands 
may  contain. 

Cannot  answer. 

Cannot  say  exactly ; but  suppose 
much  beyond  20,000  plantation 
acres  • survey  I believe  is  completed, 
but  not  published. 

No  common  ; some  planting;,  and 
no  woodland;  a great  quantity  of 
good  arable  and  tolerable  pasture ; 
some  bog  and  barren  mountain. 

Cannot  answer. 

No  common ; no  woodlands ; I 
think  about  equal  parts  of  mountain 
bog  and  waste,  and  of  arable  ami 
pasture. 

From  18s.  to  £1 ; a few  fields 
about  Ballintree,  about  £2. 

Average  rent  of  arable  land  £1  5s. 
per  acre ; pasture  land  15s.  per  acre, 
Cunningham  measure. 

Cannot  answer. 

per  acre  plantation  measu 
town  of  Ballysliannon,  usua 

Taking  arable  and  pasture  toge- 
ther, there  being  a good  deal  of  the 
latter  in  this  parish,  and  of  fully  as 
good  a quality  as  the  arable,  I think 
I the  average  does  not  exceed  18s. 
re  (exclusive  of  the  lauds  near  the 
lly  called  town  parks.) 

It  is  not  prevalent  here. 

The  con  acre  system  docs  not  pre- 
vail in  ray  parish  as  a system,  but  the 
principle  is  more  or  less  acted  upon 
for  mutual  accommodation. 

It  does  to  a vast  extent ; all  labour- 

take*  lanVfor'Lnvi^^atsan^'barlev  In Oiis 
way;  all  the  small  farmers  purchase  their  r 
lias  is  generally  sown  in  this  way. 

In  a small  degree  chiefly  about 
the  town. 

For  planting  potatoes  from  £2  to 
£6  per  acre ; for  oats  or  barley,  £5 
to  £6  per  acre  ; meadows  from 
£ 1 10s.  to  £7  per  acre,  and  for  flax 
£4  to  £6  per  acre. 

Near  the  town  so  high  as  £5  5s. ; 
in  the  country,  where  it  only  occurs 
in  burned  ground,  about  £2  per 

There  is  no  instance  of  it. 

— 

It  is  not  in  itself  a remunerating 
iiis  family,  at  periods  when  their  time  could 
mil  they  also  generally  get  credit  in  the  con 

sed  for  the  amount ; the  stamp  on  which,  be 
also  the  common  practice  when  tile  stock  of 
mp  must  also  be  procured  for  a promissory 
■ 2d  hours,  for  want  of  the  price  of  the  stamp 

Could  the  labourer  procure  con- 
stant work,  he  would,  I think,  have 
his  potatoes  latterly  cheaper  if 
bought  in  the  market,  but  for  the 
want  of  capital  the  con  acre  is  often 
very  advantageous. 

notbe  otherwise  employed,  it  is  looked  on  by  them  as  a matter  of  consideration,  i 
acre  rent  until  the  produce  can  pay  for  itself,* or  support  them  until  they  make  it 
with  this  is,  that,  in  all  cases  where  credit  is  given,  a promissory  note  must  be  pas 
the  sum  ever  so  small,  costs  7 d.,  and  this  is  halted  on  as  a great  grievance.  It  is 

note,  and  there  have  been  many  instances  of  a whole  family  being  without  food  foi 
to  pass  the  note,  as  the  meal  or  potatoes  would  not  be  delivered  till  the  note  was 

This  system  does  not  prevail  here. 

The  system  of  throwing  small 
farms  into  large,  has  not  been  at- 
tempted in  this  parish,  but  the  fur- 
ther subdivision  has  been  stopped. 

There  is  little  if  any  alteration 
made  in  this  way  in  this  district ; 
and,  When  any  have  been  ejected, 
they  commonly  become  common 
labourers  or  beggars. 

Very  rarely  done  in  this  parish; 
the  opposite  system  being  much  too 
prevalent. 

About  20  boys  and  girls,  in  each 
of  the  three  last  years. 

I cannot  say  what  number ; they 
have  been  for  the  greater  part 
young  men  and  women ; but  there 
have  also  been  many  families  of 
petty  farmers. 

Cannot  tell  exactly,  but  it  has 
been  very  great ; of  the  most  indus- 
trious portion  of  tile  community. 

Cannot  tell,  as  they  sail  from 

To  America  principally. 

' All  to  America ; chiefly  Canada. 

Principally  to  British  America. 

Generally  to  British  America; 
some  to  the  United  States. 

Received  none  whatsoever. 

None  that  I am  aware  of,  but  such 
as  might  naturally  be  expected  from 
friends. 

None. 

Colonels  Conolly  and  Knox,  ab- 
sentees ; Edward  Hamilton,  Esq., 
resident. 

The  majority  of  landed  proprietors 
are  not  resident,  but  cannot  be 
strictly  called  absentee,  being  resi- 
dent in  other  parts  of  Ireland  or  in 
the  neighbouring  parish. 

Colonel  Conolly  may  be  said  to  be 
the  sole  proprietor  ofthis  district, but 
several  persons  hold  extensive  pro- 
perties in  it  in  perpetuity  under  him, 
producing  from  £200  to  £1,000  a- 
year  and  upwards,  some  of  whom  re- 
side out  of  the  district,  but  not  out  of 

The  principal  landlord  is  Colonel 
Conolly,  who  has  a house  in  the 
parish,  where  he  spends  the  sum- 
mer; and  Mr.  Folliott  is  the  only 
absentee  ; he  has  a residence  in  the 
county  of  Sligo,  about  30  miles  off. 
Ireland. 

From  6 to  12,  and  few  higher. 

From  seven  to  eight  acres.  Gene- 
rally held  in  occupation  from  the 
head  landlord. 

The  farms  are  generally  small, 
and  are  generally  held  under  per- 
sons holding  under  Colonel  Conolly, 
who  is  head  landlord. 

About  10  acres.  They  are  gene- 
rally held  immediately  under  the 
head  landlord. 

There  are  from  90  to  100,  at  two 
seasons  of  the  year ; from  Is.  1 Id.  to 
2s.  per  perch. 

/ 

whose  land  the  roads  run,  or  to 
land  through  which  it  runs,  whi 

The  making  of  the  public  roads 
in  this  district  has  not  been  done 
by  common  day  labourers  for  the 
last  year ; the  enstom  is  generally 
for  the  roads  to  be  made  or  repaired 
in  small  portions  of  2 to  10  perches 
to  those  persons  through  or  near 
the  tenants  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
o is  generally  the  principal  overseer. 

Can  form  no  opinion ; the  roads 
are  repaired  twice  a year,  previous 
to  the  assizes;  and  are  almost  al- 
ways done  by  contract,  at  so  much 
per  perch ; the  whole  amount  in  no 
case  exceeding  3s.  per  statute  perch, 
and  all  private,  or  roads  on  which 
mail  coaches  do  not  travel,  at  2s. 
per  perch. 
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Kilbarron  . . Pop.  10,521. 

Kilbarron,  Innismacsaint,  Drimbolm,  Killy- 
aml  Donegal  . . Pop.  about  54.057. 

Ternplecarne  . . Pop.  5,461. 

Ardkeen  . . Pop.  2,176. 

Rev.  John  Cummins,  p.  p. 

Colonel  Edward  Conolly,  J.  p., 
Dep.-Lieut. 

Rev.  N.  Ryan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Andrew  O'Beirne,  jun. 

As"”far  as  I can  get  any  informa- 
tion, it  appears  there  are  about 
17,000  acres,  plantation  measure. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the 
acres,  and  they  would  only  mislead 
in  any  calculations  as  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness, not  half  the  superficies 
being  cultivated. 

I do  not  know. 

About  2,000  Cunningham  acres. 

” About  three  acres  public  common  ; 
woodland  about  10  acres ; arable 
and  pasture  about  12,000 ; and  5,000 
bog  and  waste. 

In  Kilbarron  one-third  unculti- 
vated ; in  Drimhohn  one-third 
in  Innismacsaint  one-fiftieth  hog; 
in  Killybegs  two-thirds  mountain 
and  uncultivated ; in  Glen  niuc- 
tenths  uncultivated ; in  Lettermac- 

The  most  of  the  parish  is  a com- 
plete and  uncultivated  waste : I 
think  capable  of  great  improve- 
ments. 

No  common  ; about  90  acres  of 
woodland  ; 90  under  a fresh  water 
lake;  40  overflowed  by  the  sea;  30 
in  bog  and  marsh  ; 200  enclosed  in 
a deer-park;  250  of  pasture  land, 
and  1,300  arable. 

nine-tenths;  in  Donegal  one-third  uncultivated. 

The  average  of  the  arable  and 
pasture  laud  is  about  £1  3s.  per 
acre,  not  including  town  parks,  the 
average  of  which  is  about  £4. 

I suppose  that  I may  say  £1  5s. 

About  £1  10s.  per  acre,  Cunning- 
ham measure. 

holm,  and  Donegal,  about  £1  an 
acre  on  an  average;  in  the  other 
parishes,  the  half-reclaimed  state 
of  the  arable  prevents  much  acre- 
able  valuation;  say  15s.  for  barley- 
land. 

To  a great  extent. 

For  potatoes : near  towns,  land  is 
given  gratis  to  the  person  for  pota- 
toes who  manures  it. 

It  does  not : the  land  is  mountain 
generally. 

No. 

From  £3  to  £6  per  acre,  the  per- 
sons planting  the  potatoes  having 
to  manure  the  ground. 

£8  for  potato  land,  down  to  £4, 
according  to  quality. 

It  is  not.  Excessive  rents  are 
paid  for  con  acre,  from  the  scarcity 
of  it  in  proportion  to  the  demand. 

There  are  fraudulent  dealings  in  ; 
con  acre ; as  in  all  other  transac-  : 
lions,  when  it  is  not  remunerating 
they  throw  it  up,  and  generally  get 
some  abatement  made  in  conse- 
quence. 

No  instance  of  such. 

The  holdings  are  too  small,  and 
the  throwing  them  together  is  for 
the  advantage  of  the  community, 
when  it  can  be  done  without  injury 
to  anybody;  the  dispossessed  te- 
nants constantly  get  all  the  crop,  ce 
and  go  to  America  with  the  proceed 

It  has  not  yet  been  practised  at 
all  ; it  is,  however,  contemplated 
by  at  least  one  of  the  great  landed 
proprietors.  j 

ittle,  and  furniture,  &c., 
s of  it. 

From  about  80  to  100  each  year ; 
some  in  good  circumstances,  others 
very  poor. 

Numbers  from  every  one  of  the 
eight  parishes. 

I do  not  exactly  know  the  num- 
ber, but  the  emigrants  were  gene- 
rally persons  of  more  than  ordinary 
circumstances. 

About  1 0 annually ; of  these 
sometimes  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  the  majority,  more  frequently 
the  Protestants. 

Generally  to  America. 

America. 

To  America. 

British  America. 

In  a few  cases  they  received  as- 
sistance. 

None. 

None  that  I know  of.  unless  from 
their  friends. 

None. 

The  chief  landed  proprietor  re- 
sides alternately  here  and  in  Castle- 
town, in  the  county  Kildare. 

Kilbarron,  Innismacsaint,  Glen, 
Lettcrmacward  arc  a/together  mine  ; 
Lord  Arran  has  most  of  Donegal, 
Lord  Conyngliam  most  of  I nniskeel, 
Mr.  Murray,  a non-resident,  has  one- 
half,  and  I have  the  other  half  of  K 
Hamilton  about  one-third  of  Drimh 

Generally  resident,  and,  if  not  here, 
in  some  part  of  Ireland. 

Two  of  them  are  non-resident,  of 
whom  one  lives  wholly  in  England, 
the  other  partly  in  England  and 
partly  in  America  ; the  rest  are 

illybegs ; and  Colonel  Knox  and  Mr. 
olm,  the  other  two-thirds  are  mine. 

From  5 to  12  acres  ; very  few  ex- 
ceeding the  latter.  Some  are  held 
undertlie  head  landlords,  and  others 
hold  under  middle-men. 

Four  acres  and  upwards  ; near 
towns  so  small  as  roods. 

They  are. 

The  utmost  extent  of  any  farm  is 
8(J  acres,  and  this  only  in  one  in- 
stance; two  other  farms  contain  60 
acres  each ; the  remainder  rank  at 
from  20  to  40  each,  some  few  being 
less,  and  almost  all  are  held  torn 
the  landlord  direct. 

No  labourers  of  the  description 
above  mentioned  are  employed  in 
making  the  public  roads. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  this 
with  any  accuracy  ; the  public 
roads  are  generally  repaired  at  the 
periods  when  agricultural  labour 
ceases,  and  the  stones  are  often 
laid  on  the  road  when  the  farmer 
| picks  them  off  the  land. 

Such  as  may  be  employed  are  paid 
by  the  county. 

About  15  are  employed  occasion- 
ally, and  are  paid  by  the  road 
undertakers. 
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Ardkecn,  Ballytvustin,  Ballyphilip, 
ami  part  of  Witer. 

Pop. . 

Bangor  (including  Town) 
Pop.  9,355. 

Bangor  (including  Town). 
Pop.  9,355. 

Bangor  (including  Town) 
Pop.  9,355. 

Rev.  J.  M‘Aleenan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  H.  Johnson. 

Rev.  Hugh  Woods,  p.  m. 

W.  S.  Crawford , Esq.  j.  p. 

I am  unable  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion with  any  accuracy ; my  answer 
to  Query  24  may  give  some  idea 
of  it. 

IS, 000  and  odd  acres. 

18,000  and  some  odd  acres,  the 
exact  number  of  which  I do  not 
now  recollect,  English  measure. 

By  the  computation  of  acres  for 
parochial  assessment,  the  parish 
would  appear  to  contain  about 
14,820  statute  acres,  but  probably 
this  computation  is  not  correct. 
The  National  Survey  has  been  com- 
pleted, but  I do  not  know  the  rc- 

There  is  no  public  common  in  my 
district ; the  only  woodland  is  a de- 
mesne.. which  is  only  partially 
planted ; there  may  be  about  6,000 
acres  of  land.  Cunningham  measure, 
a fifth  of  which  is  pasture;  there  is 
very  little  waste  or  bog. 

No  common  ; and  very  little  wood  ; 
with  a large  proportion  of  bog ; but 
of  which  1 have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  exact  quantity. 

There  was  common  land  granted  to 
the  corporators  by  J ames  1.  1 think ; 
but  it  has  been  for  the  last,  say  40  or 
50  years,  appropriated  by  the  lords  of 
the  soil : this  is  quite  a farming  pa- 
rish, with  little  pasture,  but  much 
forced  soil  for  cattle  ; scarcely  any 

I know  of  only  one  lot  of  common, 

of  about  70  acres, culled  llangor  Moss ; them 

parTof  thc°pud!fhf ' very  iSu'c  waste  Ian" 
portions  of  rocky  soil  unlit  for  ploughing)1 

waste ; perhaps  600  or  700  acres  oi  bog,  known  by  the 

name  of  the  Coltown  and  Gransha. 

I am  not  aware  that  any  is  let 
merely  as  pasture  land ; the  high- 
est rent  for  any,  with  the  exception 
of  town  parks,  is  £2  2s.  per  acre, 
and  the  lowest  about  £1  Is. 

About  £1  15s.  an  acre  arable  land, 
of  which  the  parish  almost  entirely 
consists. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is 
£2,  or  less  by  a small  fraction. 

The  highest  rent  I know  to  lie 
charged  is  Cl  14s.  lb/,  the  statute 

Rarely,  unless  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town. 

No. 

Not  at  all. 

The  con  acre  system  is  not  known 
in  this  parish. 

‘id.  and  Ad.  per  perch. 

X think  the  con  acre  crop  generally 
remunerates:  the  actual  value,  as 
far  as  I know,  is  the  only  consider- 

I have  known  only  of  two  such 

the  late  possessor  of  the  other  went 
to  America,  whose  mother  remains 
on  the  land,  a house  being  allowed 
her  by  the  landlord. 

I have  not  the  means  of  answering 
this  precisely,  but,  as  far  as  I can 
learn,  it  has  taken  place  t j some  ex- 
tent ; the  tenant  has  generally  sold 
his  interest  in  the  farm,  and  gone  to 
America,  upon  which  his  farm  has 
been  united  to  one  adjoining. 

The  lauded  proprietors  would  be 

should  sell  their  interest  to  a more  exten- 
sive occupier,  but  they  in  no  case  tlispns- 

rent  forthcoming. 

although  the  principle  may  be  good,  it  i 
and  in  my  opinion  injurious  under  lint  pr 
ses.ed  tenantry  emigrate  to  America  gen 

It  has  not  been  acted  on  to  any 
great  extent  in  this  palish  ; the  principle 

ration,  in  an  extensiv  cestatc  adjoining  my 
own  properly,  anti  also  on  the  estale  of 
» immediate  practical  effects  are  afllicting, 
eseut  circumstances  of  Ireland  : the  dispos- 
r become  mendicants. 

About  10  individuals  have  each 
year  left  this  parish : servants,  and 
the  children  of  farmers. 

Considerable  numbers  of  farmers, 
and  labourers,  and  tradesmen;'  but 
I have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  exact  number. 

Say  20,  all  industrious,  hard- 
working families,  and  individuals. 

I have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  number  ; every  springa  greater 
or  less  number  depart  either  for 
Canada  or  the  U nited  States,  and 
those  who  go  are  of  the  better  de- 
scription, cither  mechanics  or  fann- 
ers ; the  poor  cannot  go. 

To  British  America. 

Principally  to  America. 

To  the  Canadas  and  United  States 
of  America,  principally  to  the 

They  have  not  received  any  assist- 
ance, save  from  their  parents  and 
their  own  earnings. 

Should  not  think  they  had  received 

No  assistance. 

None ; there  is  no  fund  lor  that 
purpose. 

The  principal  landlord  is  resident 
on  the  estate ; there  is  one  in  Ame- 
rica, and  the  remainder  generally 
in  the  county. 

There  are  four  landed  proprietors 
resident ; the  others  reside  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland. 

Lord  DufFerin,  David  Ker,and  Wil- 
liam Sharman  Crawford,  are  resi- 
dents; John  Waring  Maxwell, 
Downpatrick,  John  H.  Huston, 
Belfast,  and  The  Viscount  Bangor, 
Castleward,  Sharyford. 

The  principal  landed  proprietors 
cither  reside  in  the  parish,  or  keep 
up  their  establishments  of  labourets 
and  serv  ants ; those  proprietors  who 
do  not  reside  have  residences  in  Ire- 
land. 

The  farms  would  average  more 
than  12  acres  each ; many  farmers 
possess  60  or  more  acres,  and  many 
7 or  4.  They  are  generally  occupied 
from  the  landlord. 

From  120  to  5 acres.  Generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

We  have  no  middle-men;  the  oc- 
cupiers hold  immediately  under  the 
head  landlord.  The  farms  would 
average  in  extent  not  more  than  30 

The  size  of  farms  runs  from  10 
acres  to  60,  statute  measure ; the 
average  I consider  about  26  statute 
acres.  Generally  held  from  the 
head  landlord. 

About  37  labourers  have  been  em- 
ployed during  five  months  in  the 
last  year ; they  have  been  paid  in 
money,  and  sometimes  their  em- 
ployer obtained  provisions  for  them 
until  he  was  paid  for  the  contract. 

I cannot  find  out. 

Say  from  50  to  100  for  a few  of  the 
summer  months ; some  paid  by  the 
quantity  of  work  done,  others  by 
the  day,  say  Is. 

I cannot  tell  the  number  of  labour- 
ers, but  the  amountof  public  money 
expended  in  the  parish  in  the  last 
| year  was  £322;  if  one-third  of 
this  be  deducted  for  horse  labour 
and  sundries,  it  leaves  about  £214 
for  men’s  labour,  and  this  would  not 
1 pay  more  than  12  or  13  men  in  con- 
rey  must  (by  law)  be  paid  in  money. 

stant  work : tl 
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Donaghadee  . . Pop.  7,826.  I 

donaghadee  . . Pop.  7,826.  I 

lonaghadee  . . Pop.  7,826. 

'onaghadee,  Newtowricrumlin, 
and  Layd  . . Pop.  13,20S. 

Rev.  John  Hanna , p.  p. 

Rev.  John  McAul<iy. 

Rev.  David  Park,  p.  m.  j 

N.  D.  Crommelini  Esq.  j.  p. 

The  number  of  acres  9,596,  3u., 
English  statute  measure. 

9,590  acres. 

7,500  : I would  not  affinn  that  this 
s the  exact  number  of  acres,  but  it  s 
s somewhat  near  to  it. 

Donaghadee  contains  about  9,000 
tatute  acres,  Newtowncrumlin 
1,700,  and  Layd,  I suppose,  16,000. 

Almost  no  common  ; no  wood- 
land, if  planting  about  gentlemen's 
houses  be  excepted ; there  might 
lie  40  acres  of  marsh  and  of  waste 
bog  land  and  dam-sea:  there  might 
be  about  1,000  acres  in  the  parish. 

No  public  common  ; about  20  or  30 
acres  of  woodland  in  the  whole  pa- 
rish; all  arable,  with  the  exception 
of  bog,  of  which,  I think,  there  are 
300  acres ; yet  the  most  of  this  is  at 
present  set  for  turf  ground ; about 
60  acres  kept  in  constant  pasture. 

1,000  acres  of  bog  or  thereabout. 

N o common  nor  woodland ; Do- 
laghadee  1,000  acres  of  bog,  New- 
towncrumlin 1,200,  and  Layd,  I 
suppose,  8,000  acres  of  bog ; the 
rest  arable  and  pasture. 

Land  sets  here  from  £4  sterling  to 
£1  10s.  ; about  £2  3s.  might  be  the 
average  rent : no  pasture  land  used 
constantly  as  such,  for  it  is  laboured 
occasionally,  and  of  the  same  qua- 
lity as  the  arable. 

I think  that  £2  per  acre  would  be 
about  the  average  rent  of  arable 
and  pasture  land. 

£1  13s.  per  acre;  some  £2  10s.; 
some  £2  per  acre. 

From  7 s.  to  £3, 

It  does  considerably. 

To  a considerable  extent. 

No. 

No. 

I tbink  from  £2  to  £4  per  Cun- 
ningham acre,  and  find  manure, 
the  ground  being  ploughed  and 
harrowed;  £G  is  paid  here  when 
the  land  is  manured  and  prepared. 

From  £4  to  £2  10*. 

In  general  a remunerating  crop  ; 

• in  many  instances  the  ground  so 
used  ill  fitted  for  another  crop,  as 
not  well  manured,  but  the  money 
mostly  paid  : the  ground  uniformly 

It  is  a remunerating  crop ; exces- 
sive rents  not  given  from  other  con- 
siderations than  of  actual  value. 

There  are  no  instances  of  tenants 
so  dispossessed  here  that  I know 
of,  or  can  recollect  at  present. 

This  has  not,  during  my  residence 
in  the  parish,  taken  place  in  any 
respect. 

In  few  instances  ; all  that  I most 
lament  is.  that  the  farms  are  too 
small  and  too  high,  so  that  they 
cannot  answer  rent,  cess,  tithe,  and 
every  demand  ; and  indeed  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  do 
so,  unless  things  change. 

Very  seldom  a tenant  is  dispos- 
sessed, unless  for  improper  conduct. 

People  here  unwilling  to  emigrate, 
and,  could  they  exist  at  all,  cleave  to 
their  native  place ; cannot  state  ex- 
actly the  number  ; it  has  not  been 
considerable,  but  on  the  increase : tl 
pally  respectable  tradesmen,  labourc 

The  emigrants  have  been  farmers 
and  tradesmen ; the  number  I can- 

lose  that  have  removed  are  pnnci- 
■rs,  and  some  small  farmers. 

Any  emigrants  who  have  left  our 
parish  are  wealthy:  they  will  not 
stay  to  spend  their  property,  but 
take  to  another  country,  with  the 
hope  they  can  procure  an  inde- 
pendence. 

Several,  and  of  the  wealthiest 
class  and  most  industrious. 

To  America. 

America. 

America. 

They  have  removed  by  their  own 
means,  without  assistance. 

None. 

None. 

None  that  I kuow  of. 

Pour  maybe  said  to  reside  on  their 
estates  at  present;  the  others  are 
principally  resident  in  Ireland,  and 
some  reside  in  the  same  county. 

This  parish  is  divided  among  many 
landed  proprietors  ; one  of  them 
resides  in  the  town  of  Donagh- 
adee  ; the  rest  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland. 

Some  reside ; some  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  others  in,  different  parts 
of  Ireland,  it  being  a good  deal 
1 divided  (that  is,  the  parish). 

Donaghadee  mostly  absentee,  and 
some  on  the  continent;  Newtown- 
crumlin resident ; Layd  mostly 
absentee. 

From  10  to  40  acres,  but  tin 
greatest  number  from  10  to  2( 
acres.  They  are  held  generally  bj 
tenants  from  the  head  landlord. 

• The  extent  of  farms  is  from  7 to 
) 70  or  80  acres,  but  for  the  most 

. part  from  20  to  30  acres.  Held  by 
the  tenant  from  the  head  landlord. 

From  2 to  30  acres,  but  few  of  the 
last  class. 

Various  extent ; generally  small 
farms ; aud  no  middle  landlord. 

By  an  overseer  of  roads  I hav' 
been  informed,  that  the  number  ii 
the  whole  parish  is  about  40  ; wage 
per  day  Is.  ; stone-breaking  Is.  pe 
ton ; paid  partly  by  the  true. 
system. 

e The  number  I cannot  exactly 
ii  state,  but  I understand  that  they 
s are  usually  paid  Is.  per  day  by  the 
r overseer  or  road-maker. 
k 

Sometimes  more,  and  ometimes 
■ less  ; say  about  100  men  on  the 
! public  roads : paid  by  the  road 

In  Donaghadee  about  £100  has 
been  expended;  Newtowncrumlin, 
none  on  public  roads  ; a good  deal 
on  private  roads,  perhaps  £400 ; in 
Layd  a good  deal. 
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Grey  Abbey  . . Pop.  3,700. 

Grey  Abbey  . . Pop.  3,700. 

Newtownardes  . . Pop.  9,981. 

Newtownardes  . . Pop.  9,981. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Brett,  p.  m. 

Rev.  John  Watson,  p.  m. 

Rev.  Alexander  M‘Ihvain,  p.m 

Rev.  Daniel  Kelly , p.  p. 

7,676  a.  2r.  31  p.  British,  have  been 
returned  as  in  the  parish,  under  the 
Government  Survey. 

7,676  a.  2 r.  31  p.  British  acres. 

About  11,000  acres,  Cunningham 
measure. 

No  public  common  ; perhaps  200 
acres  underwood ; the  parish  is 
mostly  arable  and  pasture  land ; the 
bogs  are  considerable,  and  the 
waste  lands  are  generally  connected 
with  them. 

No  common  ; no  waste ; about 
300  or  400  acres  of  bog ; pasture 
and  arable  about  equal ; woodland 
very  little ; the  landlords  or  their 
agents  could  answer  this  better. 

It  is  almost  exclusively  an  agri- 
cultural district. 

No  common;  some  bog,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  requisite 
for  fuel  for  the  surrounding  tenantry; 
this  is  an  agricultural  district. 

Land  is  at  an  average  from  £1  5s. 
to  £1  10s.  per  Irish  acre. 

From  £1  5s.  to  £1  10s.  per  acre 
Irish. 

The  vent  varies,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  from  18s.  to 
£1  10s. 

About  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

No. 

No  such  thing  in  this  parish. 

I do  not  understand  this  expres- 

Not  a system ; the  tenants,  when 
dispossessed,  as  in  in  some  cases, 
have  gone  elsewhere  to  seek 
employ. 

Not  a system;  in  some  cases,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  acted  on;  the 
tenants  have  gone  elsewhere  to 
seek  employment. 

Little  as  yet  has  been  done  in  this 

Perhaps  400  farmers  and  mechanics 
have  left  the  parish  within  the  last 
three  years. 

Emigrants  30  families  each  year, 
or  about  150  individuals  yearly; 
mechanics  and  fanners. 

Some  farmers,  several  young 
men,  and  many  of  them  the  orna- 
ments of  society  in  the  sphere  in 
which  they  moved. 

Generally  to  British  America,  or 
to  the  United  States. 

Generally  to  the  United  States  and 
British  America. 

The  Canadas  and  United  States 
of  America. 

— 

They  sell  their  land,  and  dispose 
of  their  furniture  by  small  lotteries. 

Some  have  received  assistance, 
by  raffling  goods,  from  their 
friends  and  neighbours ; and  others 

No  Government  aid,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Absentee ; four  reside  in  another 
part  of  the  county  Down. 

Absentees ; five  reside  in  other 
parts  of  the  island,  and  one  in 
England. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry 
resides  mostly  on  his  estates  in 
England. 

The  proprietor  does  not  reside  in 
Ireland. 

Farms  are  from  6 to  40  acres  in 
extent ; and  generally  held  from  the 
head  landlord. 

From  10  to  40.  They  are  held  by 
the  tenant  from  the  head  landlord. 

From  15  to  40  acres ; and  mostly 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

From  15  to  30  acres. 

30  or  40  labourers  have  been  em- 
ployed on  the  public  roads;  paid 
by  an  overseer  under  the  grand 
jury  of  the  countv. 

About  30  or  40  for  six  weeks  in 
the  year ; paid  by  an  overseer  and 
the  grand  jury  with  money. 

The  roads  are  generally  repaired 
before  and  after  the  throng  of  spring 
labour ; and  the  overseerfrequently 
gives  his  men  orders  for  groceries, 
&c.,  till  the  money  granted  is  drawn 
at  the  ensuing  assizes. 
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Newtownardes  . . Pop.  9,981. 

Newtownardes  . . Pop.  9,981. 

St.  Andrew’s  . . Pop.  7,G18. 

St.  Andrew’s  . . Pop.  7,618. 

David  Maxwell,  Esq. 

Rev.  Hugh  Moore , p.  m. 

Rev.  Alexander  M‘ Exoin,  p.  m. 

Allen,  Esq. 

The  number  of  acres  in  the  parish 
I have  no  means  of  ascertaining : 
the  Cunningham  acre  is  the  only 
measure  yet  prevalent  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

With  respect  to  these  two  queries, 
I may  mention,  that  1 have  written 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  Govern- 
ment Survey,  Phcenix  park,  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  you  exactly  of 
the  number  of  acres  in  the  parish, 
as  also  the  quantity  of  common,  &c. 
but  I have  never  been  as  yet  fa- 
voured with  an  answer : since  writ- 

I  understand  there  are  between 
7,000  and  8,000  Cunningham  acres 
that  pay  county  cess  ; a Mr.  Laun- 
deson  of  Ardglass  has  lately  how- 
ever taken  a view  of  our  parish  for 
purposes  connected  with  tithe,  who 
lias,  (in  English  statute  acres,)  I un- 
derstand, nearly  doubled  the  above. 

I beg  to  refer  you  to  the  Govern- 

No  common  nor  woodland ; the 
bogs  are  all  occupied  in  plats  of 

ing  the  above,  I have  got  a letter 
from  the  Ordnance  Office,  stating 
that  the  number  of  acres  in  the 
parish  of  Newtownardes,  is  14,840a. 
3k.  37e.  statute  measure;  with  re- 
gard to  bog  land,  & c.,  the  ordnance  i 
acres  in  this  parish,  generally  speak 
statute  measure,  but  what  is  called  ( 

We  have  no  commons  ; and,  if  we 
except  the  ornamental  plantations 
of  gentlemen,  no  woodland. 

maps  were  not  completed : the 
ing,  are  neither  plantation  nor 
Junningham  measure. 

No  public  common;  ab?ut\30 
acres  woodland;  cannot  say  as  to 
the  quantity  of  each  kind  of  laud, 
but  this  part  of  the  question  will  be 
best  answered  by  the  Government 

' I suppose  the  rent  would  average 
£1  10*.  per  acre. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is 
about  £1  5s.  per  acre. 

As  high  as  £2  in  many  places  the 
arable  land  ; and  pasture  might  be 
taken  at  the  average  of  £2  down  to 
1 5s.  for  moor  pasture. 

Tile  average  of  arable  and  pasture 
laud,  about  £1  7s.  6 d.  per  acre. 

Nowhere  in  this  parish ; the  poor 
may  have  manure  laid  on  other 
people’s  land  at  Id.  per  perch. 

It  does  not. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any 

^ The  con  acre  system  is  not  known 

We  have  strictly  no  con  acres ; I 
say  a man  pays  Id.  per  perch  for  a 
liberty  of  setting  potatoes  on  his 
own  manure  on  other  people’s  land. 

The  con  acre  system  exists  not  in 
the  north-east  section  of  Down. 

So  desirable  a thing  has  not  yet 
occurred  in  this  parish  : the  burden 
of  my  counsel  is,  let  the  Govern-  1 
ment  require  every  landlord  to  let 
no  farm  under  fifty  acres,  and  that 
he  shall  build  houses,  a farm-house,  ' 
and  offices  on  the  same ; then  shall 

It  has  not  been  carried  to  any  ex- 
tent in  this  parish ; the  property  is 
generally  leasehold  property,  and, 
whenever  the  land  is  out  of  lease, 
the  original  proprietor  is  invariably 
preferred,  provided  he  be  a man  who 
Ireland  cease  to  be  accursed. 

There  is  only  one  instance  within 
the  sphere  of  my  knowledge ; the 
person  dispossessed  had  a farm  else- 

will  pay  his  rent  regularly. 

1 

Very  few  cases  are  known. 

The  last  three  years,  and  every 
preceding  year  in  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  living,  there  have  been 
indefinite  emigrations  to  America. 

Small  farmers,  servant  boys,  and  About  four  or  five  families  emi- 
tradespeople ; the  number,  however,  grated  each  of  the  two  first  years, 
is  small.  and  14  last  year  from  my  congre- 

gation, comDrisiue  altogether,  nro- 
bably,  above  100  individuals  ; some  of  them  were  small  farmers  in  tolerable 
circumstances ; and  almost  all  of  them  were  industrious  and  well  disposed 

I should  say  about  150  families 
yearly,  consisting  principally  of 
small  farmers  and  mechanics. 

people. 

To  America  chiefly ; some  few  to 
North  Britain  and  England. 

To  America. 

Chiefly  to  Canada ; some  of  them 
to  the  United  States. 

! Principally  to  the  Canadas. 

None  to  my  knowledge ; some 
boys  raffle  their  watches. 

They  depended  entirely  on  their 
own  resources. 

They  received  no  assistance. 

No  assistance,  unless  from  their 
friends. 

Most  of  the  landlords  are  resident ; 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  some- 
times visits  his  estate  in  this  parish. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  is 
our  landlord,  and  resides  generally 
in  England;  of  course  he  is  an  ab- 

A few  of  them  are  resident,  and 
the  remainder  are  absentees,  but 
reside  almost  all  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland. 

Principally  absentee,  but  residing 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

They  do  not  average  above  25 
acres.  They  are  generally  held 
irom  the  head  landlord. 

From  20  to  25  acres  is  the  average 
extent  of  the  farms  in  our  parish ; 
some  are  large ; none,  however,  ex- 
ceeding 100  acres;  some  very  small. 
Held  by  the  tenant  from  the  head 
landlord. 

The  average  might  be  taken  from 
10  to  30  acres.  They  are  generally 
held  by  the  tenant  under  the  head 
landlord. 

The  farms  contain  from  10  to  80 
acres ; those  about  20  are  most 
general,  and  are  principally  held 
from  the  head  landlord. 

I cannot  tell. 

I have  no  means  of  ascertaining ; 
they  are  generally  paid  by  the 
county  assessments. 

I am  not  competent  to  answer  this. 

Those  who  work  at  road-making 
are  mostly  small  farmers : in  some 
cases  they  take  this  way  of  paying 
their  rents  to  the  landlord,  who  is 
generally  a grand  juror,  but  in  other 
cases  they  are  paid  in  money. 
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St.  Andrew’s  . . Pop.  7,618. 

St.  Andrew’s  . . Pop.  7,618. 

Comber  (including  Town). 
Pop.  8,276. 

Comber  (including  Town). 
Pop.  8,276. 

Rev.  George  Tyrrell. 

Rev.  James  Sinclair. 

Rev.  John  M'Cance,  p.  m. 

John  Andrews,  Esq.  j.  p. 

12, COO  English  statute  acres. 

No  survey  of  the  parish  (except  _ 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  which  is  not 
completed)  has  been  had  within  the 
memory  of  man,  so  that  the  exact 
number  of  acres  cannot  be  declared : 
according  to  the  parish  books  there 
are  10,500  acres,  but  in  reality  there 
Cunningham  measure,  or  about  16, 0( 

The  parish  contains  about  10,000 
acres,  Cunningham  measure,  by  tile 
computation  for  the  collection  of 
cess,  but  the  actual  extent  must  be 
greater.- 

cannot  be  less  than  12,000, 
)0,  statute  measure. 

None;  about  40  acres  of  orna- 
mental planting  round  gentlemen’s 
seats;  a few  hundred  acres  bog 
and  waste. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland 
in  this  parish;  good  land,  3,288 
acres;  waste  and  bog  land,  150 
acres,  plantation  acres. 

About  20  acres  of  common,  for- 
merly bog ; no  woodland  of  any  ex- 
tent; about  100  or  200  acres  of 
bog,  and  all  the  rest  arable  and 
pasture,  but  the  former  predomi- 
nates ; the  ground  occupied  by  the 
houses  and  gardens  of  the  town  of 
Comber  is  nearly  200  acres. 

There  is  no  common  except  a small 
piece  of  about  20  acres,  which  has 
been  the  object  of  dispute  and  liti- 
gation ; no  woodland ; a scanty  sup- 
ply of  bog  for  fuel ; very  little  waste 
land,  and  almost  all  under  the  ope- 
rations of  alternate  husbandry. 

£1  5s. 

From  £1  os.  to  £2  the  acre. 

The  average  rent  of  land  held  by 
late  or  modern  leases  is  about 
£1  12s.  or  £1  13s.  per  Cunningham 
acre,  and  about  £2  10s.  per  acre  for 
land  held  at  will  near  the  town  of 
Comber. 

The  rents  charged  by  the  largest 
proprietor,  vary  from  18s.  to  £1  5s. 
per  English  acre ; his  average  might 
be  about  £1  Is.;  smaller  proprietors 
demand  larger  rents,  perhaps,  by  20 
per  cent. 

No. 

The  con  acre  is  not  known  here. 

The  con  acre  system  is  entirely 
unknown  in  this  parish ; landlords 
and  farmers  are  glad  to  give  the 
labourers  ground  gratis  to  set  their 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the 

after-crops  which  the  ' manure 
afiords. 

No  instances  of  this. 

That  practice  has  not  yet  com- 
menced. 

There  have  been  very  few  instances 
of  small  farms  being  thrown  into 

This  has  been  scarcely  attempted; 
if  it  were,  I think  it  would  unhinge 
the  whole  frame  of  our  agricultural 
society.  On  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry's estate,  of  which  the  writer 
ight,  if  he  pleases,  to  any  adjoining 
to  the  extension  of  farms. 

large  ones,  and  no  instance  of  small  holders  being  involuntarily  dispos- 
sessed ; the  former  occupiers  of  such  small  farms  have  either  emigrated 
to  America,  or  gone  to  Belfast  or  other  large  towns  to  reside. 

is  agent,  free  permission  is  given  to  any  small  holder  to  sell  his  tenaut-r 
tenant,  and  subdivision  is  prohibited  ; this  will  silently  and  steadily  tend 

Great  numbers  of  industrious 
farmers  and  mechanics. 

From  15  to  20  families  have  emi- 
grated in  the  course  of  the  last  three 
years  from  this  part  of  the  parish, 
and  about  20  or  30  young  men. 

The  exact  number  cannot  be  stated, 
but  on  an  average  there  could  not 
be  less  than  1 00  persons  every  year ; 
these  have  been  in  general  small 
farmers  with  their  families,  or  young 
men,  mechanics,  without  families. 

I cannot  state  the  number,  but  it 
must  be  considerable  ; some  young 
tradesmen,  and  the  sons  of  farmers, 
and  a fow  whole  families,  are  cvery 
year  emigrating. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 

To  the  British  States  in  North 
America. 

They  have  invariably  gone  to 
North  America,  the  majority  of 
them  to  Canada. 

Chiefly  to  Canada. 

Many  of  the  poorest  have  received 
small  sums  from  their  neighbours, 
or  obtained  for  trifling  articles  much 
more  than  the  real  value  by  raffles 
or  lotteries. 

Nothing,  to  my  knowledge,  except 
in  two  or  three  instances. 

They  received  no  assistance  from 
the  parish,  or  from  any  public  fund, 
to  enable  them  to  emigrate. 

They  have  received  no  assistaacc. 

Two  only  are  resident:  they  do. 

Three  live  in  the  parish,  and  three 
in  other  parts  of  the  county. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  all  ab- 
sentee, but  the  majority  of  them 
reside  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  re- 
sides only  occasionally,  but  main- 
tains an  establishment  in  the  adjoin- 
ing parish;  Lord  llanfenly  is  an 
absentee ; Lord  Garvagli  resides  in 
the  county  of  Derry;  Lord  Dun- 
[ small  proprietors  are  resident. 

gannon  an  absentee  ; several 

About  15  acres.  Yes. 

From  5 to  100  acres.  Arc  gene- 
rally held  by  the  tenant  in  occupa- 
tion from  the  head  landlord. 

They  vary  in  extent  from  12  to  20 
acres  Cunningham  measure,  and 
are  almost  universally  held  by  the 
occupying  tenant  directly  from  the 
head  landlord. 

The  farms  vary  from  6 or  8,  to  50 
or  60  acres;  perhaps  they  might 
average  nearly  20  Cunningham 
acres.  They  are  almost  invariably 
held  under  the  head  landlord. 

As  the  roads  are  rarely  made  here 
with  broken  stones,  few  labourers 
are  employed ; gravel  is  drawn  in 
summer  from  the  sea  or  lake  by 
the  horses  of  small  farmers. 

Nine  labourers  have  been  employ- 
ed this  last  year  in  this  part  of  the 
parish,  at  Is.  a-day,and  nine  horses 
and  cars,  with  half-grown  boys,  at 
2s.  per  day,  to  drive  them  ; paid  by 
the  county  for  the  repair  of  roads. 

There  are  not  more  than  20  la- 
bourers in  this  parish  employed  on 
the  toads,  and  they  are  paid  by  the 
contractors,  according  to  the  ton  of 
broken  stones,  generally  in  money, 
but  sometimes  in  goods. 

This  could  only  be  guessed  at; 
the  payment  is  Is.  a-day,  and . 1* 
breaking  stones  Is.  a ton,  which  is 
a moderate  day’s  work. 
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Comber  (including;  Town). 
Pop.  8,276. 

Comber  (including  Town). 
Pop.  8,276. 

Drumbo  . . Pop.  7.S51. 

Drumbo  , . Pop.  7,851. 

Rev.  R.  F.  Blake. 

Fletcher  Blakely,  Esq. 

Andrew  Durham , Esq.  j.  p. 

Robert  Bait,  Esq.  j.  p. 

About  12,400  acres,  Cunningham 

16,000  statute  acres. 

13,652a.  3n.  18 1*.,  statute  acres. 

It  contains  thirteen  thousand,  sis 
hundred  and  fifty-two  English  acres, 
with  a population  0? seven  thousand, 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants. 

No  public  common,  or  but  very 
Ullle;  no  woodland ; the  land  is 
generally  arable, with  but  little  per- 
manent pasture,  and  but  little  of 
either  waste  or  bog ; the  latter  such 
as  affords  good  and  sufficient  turf 
for  firing. 

50  acres  common : no  woodland 
worthy  of  notice ; no  waste  worthy 
of  notice ; about  500  acres  of  bog ; 
no  land  set  apart  for  pasture  exclu- 
sively; say  15,000  statute  acres 
arable,  of  which  10,000  are  annually 
under  tillage. 

No  public  common;  woodland, 
say  82  statute  acres,  situated  near 
the  houses  of  gentlemen  and  farm- 
ers ; bog,  say  667  statute  acres. 

There  are  about  six  hundred  and 
seventy  acres  of  bog,  and  82  of  wood 
in  the  parish,  according  to  the  Tithe 
Survey ; the  remainder  is  arable. 

About  £1  to  £1  2«.  per  English 

The  average  rent  of  both  arable 
Tt  It’xsture  ancl  is  &s-  by  the 

Average  rent  £1  for  the  statute 
acre;  no  permanent  pasture  land 
w this  parish. 

The  average  rent  is  from  15».  to£l 
an  acre. 

Con  acre  system  is  not  known 
here,  I believe,  but  cottagers  are 
often  supplied  with  land  for  pota- 
toes free  of  rent,  viz.  to  such  an  ext 

I he  con  acre  system  is  not  known 
m this  district:  little  in  any  part  of 
the  north. 

ent  as  they  can  manure  sufficiently. 

Cottiers  without  land,  and  having 
accumulated  some  manure,  obtain 
leave  to  plant  potatoes  on  the  lands 
of  another,  using  their  own  manure. 

The  con  acre  system  is  not  known 
in  this  part  of  Ireland. 

and  ihe  farmer  preparing  the  ground. 

The  above  is,  I believe,  the  only 
thing  resembling  con  acre  in  this 
parish  : from  Id.  to  2 d.  the  perch  is 
paid,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
ground,  generally  2d. 

" 

It  is  an  accommodation  to  the  cot- 
tier, and  an  advantage  to  the  small 
farmer  who  may  have  been  scarce 
of  manure ; I know  of  no  other  mo- 

The  system  is  not  acted  upon  here 
generally ; the  claim  of  the  occupy- 
ing tenant  to  a renewal  has  always 
been  respected,  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  found  salutary. 

This  system  has  not  yet  much  pre- 
vailed, but,  in  the  few  cases  which 
have  happened,  the  old  tenants 
have  generally  emigrated  to  Ame- 
rica ; few,  if  any,  have  been  forcibly 
dispossessed,  i.  e.  by  law. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  instance  of 
such  dispossession  in  this  parish. 

1 1 has  not  taken  place  to  any  ex- 

I don  t know  the  number,  but  they 
have  been  generally  the  sons  of 
small  farmers  and  tradespeople. 

1 A few  small  farmers,  some  ser- 
vants, and  a few  mechanics. 

Individuals  (young  persons  of  both 
sexes)  have  emigrated,  but  I am 
not  aware  that  any  emigration  has 
taken  place  of  whole  families. 

A few  families  have  gone  to  Ame- 

Some  to  the  United  States,  but  al- 
most all  lately  to  the  British  Colo- 
nies ; most,  I think,  to  Canada. 

1 o Canada,  and  the  United  States, 
America. 

America. 

• 

It  they  have  received  assistance  it 
Has  only  been  from  private  friends 
occasionally. 

No  assistance  f.om  the  public : but 
in  some  instances  relatives  have 
given  them  aid. 

None,  I believe. 

N ot  any. 

s o“ 

our  larger  proprietors  reside  in  an- 
ther part  of  Ireland. 

The  principal  landed  proprietors 
are  all  absentees  as  to  the  parish ; 
and  the  majority  of  them  reside  in 
Kngland  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  time. 

hood  or  in  some  other  part  oflr 
in  this  parish  as  lessees  under  so 

In  this  parish  are  28  townlauds,  1 The  proprietors  are  very  numerous, 
held  111  lee  by  12  lauded  proprie-  ‘be  parish  cunniiiiiug  main  small  proper- 
tors  ; of  these  12,  one  resides  in  the  | proprietors  resident 

parish,  two  in  Kngland,  the  remain-  j i‘“'1  'U“ 

mg  nine  either  m the  neighbour-  ! 

eland,  some  constaniiy,  others  occasionally ; some  gentlemen  reside 
me  of  the  above-named  12  landed  proprietors. 

generally  from  the  head  landlord.  ’ 

Between  10  and  30  acres;  and  1 
they  are  in  19  cases  out  of  20  held  i 
directly  from  the  head  landlord. 

The  prevailing  size  of  farms  is  1 
about  1 0 acres,  but  they  range  from 
1 to  40  acres.  Held  under  the  head 
landlord. 

The  farms  are  small ; on  an  ave- 
rage from  7 to  25  acres;  only  two 
farmers  in  the  parish  hold  more  than 
3U  acres.  Several  of  the  resident 
jentlcmeu  have  large  demesnes 
which  they  cultivate. 

ar?rw  " » 1he  n,lmber>  but  they 
u rre- 

»g  stones,  &c  Wr  '«• fur  b™k-  ] 

i 

1 

The  public  roads  have  been  hi- 
therto made  and  repaired  generally  n 
by  the  families  of  the  working  over- 
seers. The  40  or  50  labourers,  who 
lave  been  employed  during  the 
iuinmer  months,  were  paid  (with 
rery  few  exceptions)  in  cash. 

About  110  labourers;  paid  in 

I 

About  one  hundred  and  ten  men 
cere  employed  on  the  road  in  the 
larisli  during  the  last  year ; who 
re  all  paid  in  money. 
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Duntlonald  . . Pop.  1,C69.  | 

Duntlonald  . . Pop.  1,669. 

Hollywood  . . Pop.  4,693. 

Killany  ....  Pop.  1,298. 

Rev.  R.  M.  Dillon.  j 

Rev.  William  Finley , p.  m. 

* The  Committee  of  the  Holly- 
wood Mendicity  Society ■ 

Rev.  James  M‘Cartney. 

Church  and  county  cess  paid  for 
2,658  Scotch  Cunningham  acres, 
hut  as  that  was  not  equally  assessed 
over  the  whole  parish,  I should 
suppose  the  parish  contains  from 
3,000  to  3,100  Cunningham  acres. 

About  3,000  Irish  plantation  acres. 

23.064a.  In.  li>.  statute, Ordnance 
Survey, 1832. 

There  are  1,012  statute  acres. 

No  public  common  ; woodland, in- 
cluding demesnes,  from  30  to  40 
acres  ;°waste  land,  by  estimation, 
from  30  to  40  acres. 

land  in  the  parish,  but  it  lias  b 
whole  land  is  under  cultivation. 

There  is  no  public  common : there 
may  be  about  40  acres  of  woodland. 
exclusive  of  trees  planted  around 
x-cntlemcn's  mansions,  farm-houses. 
,vas  a considerable  quantity  of  bog 
cen  long  since  reclaimed  ; there  are 
Ire  whole  parish : nine-tenths  of  the 

No  public  common  ; no  woodland  , 
except  what  is  ornamental  about 
gentlemen's  demesnes ; almost  every 
spot  has  been  cultivated,  so  that  it 
may  all  be  called  arable. 

There  is  not  any  public  common; 

1.300  acres  of  a:  able ; 30  acres  of 
bog;  30  of  waste;  and  the  re- 

The  rent  of  each  is  equal,  from 
£1  10s.  to  £2  10s.  per  acre,  the 
lands  being  alternately  in  crop  and 

The  average  Tent  is  from  £1  10s. 
to  £2  10s.  the  Scots  Cunningham 

Arable,  £1  16s. ; pasture  none. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and 
pasture  land  £1  5s.  per  acre  Irish. 

I never  heard  of  it. 

It  is  unknown  hero. 

It  is  by  no  means  general ; it 
occurs  occasionally,  and  is  rather  on 
the  increase. 

It  docs  not. 

Not  applicable. 

From  £6  to  £8,  with  manure  laid 
on  by  the  landowner  ; in  the  village 
and  about  hamlets  the  poor  lay  on 
their  own  manure,  and  pay  from 
£3  10s.  to  £4. 

The  poor  consider  it  remunerating, 
as  they  attach  no  value  to  their  own 
labour  in  such  cases,  it  being  per- 
formed after  the  common  working 

Landlords  may  be  anxious  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  farms,  as  opportu- 
nities occur  ; but  I do  not  recollect 
a single  instance  of  a man  of  cha- 
racter, and  punctuality  in  pay  ing  his 
rent,  being  dispossessed  by  his  land- 
lord. 

Landlords  are  anxious  to  increase 
the  size  of  farms  by  attachingsmall 
farms  to  largo  ones;  facilities  for 
so  doing  occur  at  the  expiration  of 
the  leases  of  small  farms : but,  notwi 
a tenant  of  good  character  dispossessi 
habit  of  paying  his  rent  with  punch: 

This  practice  is  unknown  in  our 

thstanding.  I have  rarely  known 
sd  in  this  parish  who  was  in  the 

Nothing  of  the  kind  has  takes 
place  for  many  years. 

Very  few,  perhaps  not  more  than 

Very  few,  perhaps  not  four  in 
each  year. 

N umber  not  positively  ascertained , 
but  emigration  has  been  very  rare 
for  the  last  three  years : those  who 
have  emigrated  were  farmers'  sons 
and  labourers. 

About  12 : farmers’  sons. 

To  America. 

Principally  to  the  United  States. 

To  America. 

None  whatever. 

They  have  received  no  assistance. 

None  beyond  what  their  families 
could  supply. 

Not  any. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Rev. 
John  Cleland,  there  is  no  resident 
land  proprietor  in  this  parish ; 
David  Gordon,  Esq.,  Lord  Annes- 
ley,  &c.,  reside  in  the  county. 

The  principal  landed  proprietors 
are  the  Rev.  John  Cleland,  David 
Gordon,  Esq.,  Lord  Annesley,  and 
John  Holmes  Houston,  Esq  ; Mr. 
Cleland  resides  in  the  parish : the 
other  landed  proprietors  above  nam 
'county,  some  of  them  within  a few  i 

About  one-half  belongs  to  absen- 
tees, and  four  of  these  reside  in 
Ireland. 

ed  are  all  resident  in  the 
niles  of  the  parish. 

Resident. 

Farms  in  general  in  this  parish 
are  from  1 0 to  100  acres.  Princi- 
pally held  from  the  head  landlord. 

The  extent  of  the  farms  is  from 
10  to  100  acres;  the  average  size 
30.  They  are  generally  held  under 
the  head  landlord. 

The  greatest  number  is  from  15  to 
40  acres  ; some  so  low  as  eight;  a 
few  so  high  as  100.  Almost  all 
held  immediately  from  the  head 
landlords. 

The  general  extent  of  farms  is 
about  25  acres  Irish  to  15.  Vp 
are  held  by  the  tenant  in  occupation 
from  the  landlord. 

From  25  to  30,  and  always  paid  in 

About  50,  who  have  all  been  paid 

1 

Not  more  than  10,  who  receive  »• 

* In  all  our  other  answers,  the  wortls  acre  anl  rent  are  applicable  to  the  Cunningham  acre  solely. 
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Killinchy  anti  Saintfield. 
Pop.  14,974. 

Kilmore  . . Pop.  6,602. 

Kilmore  . . Pop.  6,602. 

Kilmore  . . Pop.  6,602. 

Rev.  Hugh  Green , p.p. 

Rev.  Charles  Oulton. 

Rev.  Joseph  Lowry,  p.  st. 

Rev.  Moses  Black. 

Killiucliy  X wish  more  particu- 
larly to  state  (leaving  Saintfield  out 
of  this  enumeration,  although  the 
one  answer  would  nearly  apply  to 

both  parishes),  number  of  acres, 

c , , 1 ,,  i J,4_b,  ex- 

clusive of  roads,  not  including  bog, 
which  might  he  801)  acres. 

The  enumerator  under  the  Popu- 
lation Returns  took  no  account  of 
the  number  of  acres,  but  from  an 
extract  of  the  late  survey  it  appears 
there  are  12,854a.  3k.  33p.,  English 
statute  measure,  in  the  parish  of 
Kilmore. 

12,854  a.  3 it.  33  p.,  statute  rnea- 

There  are  12,854  Irish  plantation 

I have  no,t  documents  to  enable 
me  to  state  positively  the  propor- 
tion ; there  appears  to  he  no  public 
common,  and  for  woodland  I should 
suppose  altogether  there  are  not  more 
parish:  I also  consider  that  the  pi 
five-sixths  ol‘  the  whole  acres  in  th 
land,  and  the  remaining  onc-sixtli  w£ 

No  common  ; woodland  about 
250  acres;  bog  60  acres;  waste  400 
acres ; pasture  600  acres ; all  sta- 
tute measure  ; the  rest  arable, 
than  zO  acres  occupied  so  in  the 
•oportion  of  arable  land  may  be 
ie  parish,  including  the  pasture 
iste  and  bog. 

No  public  common;  little  wood- 
land ; about  12,000  acres  arable  and 
pasture;  from  300  to  400  acres 
waste ; 300  cx  400  acres  bog. 

No  public  common;  250  statute 
acres  of  woodland ; 60  statute  acres 
of  bog  ; 400  stature  acres  waste:; 
600  statute  acres  of  pasture  land ; 
all  the  remainder  of  the  12,854 
plantation  acres  are  arable. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is 
about  £1  15s.  per  acre-;  there  is  a 
considerable  proportion  let  higher  ; 
it  might  average  more. 

From  15s.  to  £2  10s.  per  acre- 

From  15s.  to  £2  10s. 

The  rent  varies  from  15s.  to  £2  10s. 
for  the  Irish  acre. 

Not  to  any  extent. 

No. 

The  system  scarcely  exists. 

The  con  acre  system  is  not  known 
in  this  parish. 

The  highest  rent  paid  for  the  Cun- 
ningham acre  averages  about  from 
£1  10s.  to  £2  2s.  per  acre. 

I cannot  speak  as  to  this  query  ; 
it  appears,  that  there  is  no  consi- 
deration at  the  lime  but  of  actual 

It  appears  to  become  prevalent 
since  lire  change  in  the  elective  franchise  ; 
several  landed  proprietors  do  not  seem  to 
take  any  notice  or  the  change : and  others, 
as  soon  as  their  leases  or  time  of  their  . 
farms  becomes  expired,  the  tenant  is  served 
occupied  is  given  to  some  other,  to  enable  hi 
been  put  into  general  practice  as  yet,  hut  si 
be  thrown  into  large  ones,  and  the  former  t. 

That  system  has  not  yet  taken 
place  in  this  parish,  although  I 
know  there  are  many  tenants  who 
would  be  40s.  freeholders. 

with  a notica  to  quit,aml  the  farm  that  he 
tin  to  qualify  as  an  elector ; such  has  not 
lonhi  tae  franchise  miiain  as  at  present,  it  is 
•nant  will  be  left,  in  18  out  of  20  cases,  in  a ir 

That  system  has  not  yet  prevailed 
in  this  parish. 

The  only  instances  of  small  forms 
bein'g  thrown  into  large  ones  in  this 
parish,  are  cases  of  individuals 
choosing  to  emigrate  to  America, 
who  sell  their  farms  to  persons  re- 
maining in  the  neighbour hood. 

A great  number,  of  an  industrious 
and  speculative  description. 

Very  few ; and  those  who  emigrated 
were  formers. 

A few  young  men,  some  of  them 
labourers  and  some  mechanics,  have 
emigrated  to  America ; the  number 
has  not  been  great  within  the  last 
three  years. 

About  six  or  eight  families,  on  an 
average,  emigrate  from  this  parish 
annually;  they  are  generally  the 
poorer  classes  of  farmers  ; sometimes 
unmarried  labourers,  wlio  have  saved 
from  £8  to  £ 15,  emigrate  to  America. 

America. 

America. 

Am,™. 

America. 

No  assistance  from  any  source. 

None  but  the  product  of  the  sale 
of  their  farms. 

No  public  assistance. 

They  have  received  no  assistance 
whatever,  in  any  instance. 

The  proprietors  are  mostly  resi- 
dent in  the  county,  and  some  in  the 
parish,  except  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry. 

There  are  thirteen  proprietors  of 
land  iu  this  parish,  all  of  whom, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  are  ab- 
sentee ; four  reside  in  neighbouring 
parishes,  two  in  England,  the  rest 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

None  resident  in  the  parish ; the 
greater  part  reside  in  county  Down, 
same  in  parishes  immediately  ad- 
joining, and  many  of  them  visit 
their  estates  occasionally. 

None  of  the  landed  proprietors 
reside  in  the  parish,  but  they  all 
reside  in  Ireland,  and  within  acom- 
paraiively  short  distance  of  this 
parish,  except  two,  who  reside  in 
England. 

They  might  average  16  acres;  to 
analyse  them,  1 consider  they  would 
stand  thus  — X 40  acre,  ^30  acre, 
J 25  acre,  J from  10  to  25  acre, 
and  J from  T to  10  acre  farms.  They 
are  generally  held  from  the  head 
landlord. 

The  most  general  extent  is  from 
1 0 to  30  acres  ; there  are  many  from 
1 0 down  to  2 acres ; there  are  some 
from  30  up  to  60  acres,  and  some 
lew  exceed  that.  They  are  generally 
so  held,  indeed  I believe  I might 
say  universally,  in  this  parish. 

Small  farms,  from  2 to  10  acres; 
large  forms,  10  to  50.  Generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

There  are. a few  farms  so  large  as 
50  or  60  acres,  varying  down  to  5 or 
6 acres,  but  the  average  size  might 
he  from  15  to  30  acres ; and  they 
are  generally  held  by  the  tenant  in 
occupation  from  the  head  landlord. 

There  is  a comparatively  small  pro- 
portion of  labourers  employed  at 
the  public  roiuls,  and  the  mode  of 
payment  is  generally  goods,  oil  cre- 
dit, at  advanced  prices,  until  the 
employer  is  paid  for  the  work. 

There  were  from  120  to  150 ; they 
get  Is.  a-day,  and  they  can  earn 
from  £1  to  £5  a-yeur,  according  to 
the  number  of  days  employed ; from 
lOrf.  to  I s.  a ton  is  given  for  broken 
stone,  by  which  they  can  sometimes 
earn  more  than  Is.  a-day ; they  are 
paid  in  money  at  the  assizes. 

I do  not  know  exactly,  perhaps 
50  or  60;  paid  by  the  overseer, 
either  in  advance,  or  when  he  re- 
ceives the  amount  of  presentment 
from  the  county  treasurer. 

bourers  generally  require  the  ’ 
to  take  provisions  from  some  : 
lrf.  per  Is.  as  interest  till  the  i 

I thinkabout30  men  are  employed 
about  three  months  in  the  year,  on 
the  public  roads  ; they  are  paid  Is. 
per  day,  without  diet;  but  as  the 
money  is  never  paid  till  after  the 
work'  is  completed,  and  as  the  la- 
ivages  without  delay,  they  are  obliged 
farmer  or  shopkeeper,  and  pay  him 
noneybe  forthcoming1. 
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Kilmore,  Inch,  and  Killeleagh. 
Pop.  16,276. 

Kilmud  . . Pop.  2,219. 

Knockbreda  . . Pop.  9,068. 

Knockbreda  . . Pop.  9,068. 

Rev.  Richard  Curoe,  p.  p. 

David  Gordon,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  J.  Kinahan. 

Richard  Blackiston,  Esq.  j,  Pi 

The  number  of  acres  contained  in 
this  parish  were  ascertained  in  the 
year  1829  (on  the  introduction  of 
the  Tithe  Composition  Act)  to  be 
3,324  Scotch  Cunningham  measure. 

About  5,000,  some  English,  some 
Cunningham,  and  some  Irish  mea- 

There  are,  as  near  as  I can  learn, 

Kill“lca«b?non0c  ?n "tl^paris'i'es^ f ‘ I 
and  Kilnu.re:  there  may  be  in  the  three 
parishes  about  1.000  acres  of  woodland  ; 
there  is  a very  great  quantity  of  waste  and 

ro<&  andwd!' n0f  * ingof  f"rzc’ 

No  public  common;  the  woodland 

throughout  the  parish  is  very  small,  cott- 
as pasture ; there  may  be  perhaps  30  acres 
or  thereabouts  of  plantings  in  Florida  de- 
mesne: there  was  a considerable  quantity 
of  bog  some  J°‘,r  3ong°' i'IJJ)1  'l  “ 

No  public  common  whatever ; no 
bog  ; and  as  to  wood  or  plantation 
it  is  merely  that  in  the  demesnes  of 
the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  Sir  Robert 
Bateson,  Mr.  Batt,  Mr.  Houston, 
and  a few  others  of  the  respectable 

No  common  land;  no  bog;  B0 
wood,  except  on  gentlemen’s  de- 
mesnes ; no  waste  land. 

The  rent  both  of  arable  and  pas- 
ture land  is  from  5s.  to  £2  10s.  per 
acre;  average  from £1 5s. to£l  10s. 

About  £1  10s.  per  Cunningham 
acre  for  arable  land : no  average 
rent  can  be  allotted  for  pasture  laud, 
for  this  reason,  that  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  parish,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  bogs,  and  some  small 

From  £2  to  £5,  but,  I believe,  the 
general  average  rent  is  £3  per  an- 

iage. 

Some  poor  persons  look  upon  tli 
method  I have  described  as  a mor 
advantageous  means  of  procurin 

potatoes  than  to  give  market  pric 

for  them  ; others  think  it  attended  with 
poor  man  than  to  purchase  by  the  ! 
potato  ground,  takes  place  also  for  pis 
This  has  not  prevailed  to  any  ex- 
tent hitherto,  though  it  has  hap- 
pened in  a few  instances  ; and  there 
would  appear  to  be  a disposition  on 
the  part  of  some  landlords,  and  the 
richer  farmers,  that  it  should  take 
place  to  a more  considerable  extent. 


Few  withir 


•e  }'es 


There  are  in  the  three  parishes 
19  landed  proprietors,  possessing 
each  from  one  townland  to  10  and 
upwards;  of  these,  four  are  con- 
stantly residing  in  the  parishes  ; . 


■7.  convenient  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  resident;  the  remaining  nine  reside  partly  in  oth 
counties  of  Ireland  and  partly  in  England,  two  of  them  having  parliamentary  duties  to  attend  to. 


The  landed  proprietors  are  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  Lord  Duf- 
ferin,  and  David  Gordon, Esq.,  the 
latter  of  whom  only  resides  in  the 
parish,  but  the  two  former  have 


Some  emigrants  of  the  bettermost 
description  of  farmers  and  trades- 
men, such  as  stonecutters,  shoe- 
makers, nailers,  and  weavers,  have 
gone,  but  not  many. 


Marquis  of  Donegal  and  Sir  Robert 


mnty  of  U 

lie  resident;  the  remaining  nine  reside  partly  in  oUioT 


From  3 to  50  acres  and  upwards ; 
the  general  holdings  are  from  10  to 
15  acres.  They  are  almost  all  held 
immediately  from  the  head  laud- 


in  performing,  bnl  it  is  equally  well  done  ; 
St  occasions,  however,  fewer  labourers  lo  be 
employed. 


There  may  be  three  or  four  farms 
in  this  parish,  which  consist  of  60  or 
80  acres ; three  or  four  more,  which 
consist  of  from  40  to  50  acres;  half- 
a-dozen  farms  from  30  to  40  acres; 
the  chief  number  average  from 
" many  of  them  about 


5 to  30  ai 


It  is  quite  out  of  my  power  to  give 
a satislactory  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, farms  differ  so  very  much,  but 
I should  think  from  14  to  25  acres ; 
though  there  are  some  more  and 


Theyare  generally  held  by  the  tenant  from  the  head  landlord.' 


Including  workmen  on  the  road, 
and  those  who  are  employed  in 
breaking  stones,  the  number  may 
be  in  all  nearly  40  : the  wages  of  the 
workmen  from  10 d.  to  Is.  per  day, 
and  the  breaking  of  stones  at  Is. 
per  ton:  they  are  paid  mostly  in 
money,  or  fair  value  in  meal,  &c. 


Not  having  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  roads,  it  is  quite  out  of  my 
power  to  give  any  satisfactory  reply 
to  this,  but  the  roads  are  welt  kgpt, 
in  good  repair,  and  much  money 
expended  on  them. 


I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  exact  niunber,  but  some  re- 
spectable farmers  and  labourers 
have  gone  to  America. 


Not  that  I am  aware  of. 


Some  of  them  absentees,  and  all 
but  one  reside  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land, but  some  only  occasionally. 


m 10  to  40  acres.  The  tenants 
generally  hold  direct  from  the  head 
iandlord. 
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Saintfield  . . Pop.  7,154. 

Saintfield  . . Pop.  7,154. 

Saintfield  . . Pop.  7,154. 

Tullynakill.  . Pop.  1,386. 

Rev.  Henry  Simpson,  r.  m.  | Rev.  Waller  Moffat. 

Rev.  Henry  H.  Wolseley. 

Rev.  Robert  A.  Parke. 

The  parish  contains  12,170  statute 
acres,  or  9,627  Cunningham  acres. 

In  the  parish  there  are  12,170 
statute  acres,  or  thereabouts. 

12,170  statute  acres,  9,627  Cun- 
ningham acres;  the  latter  is  the 
acre  in  which  land  is  generally  let, 
and  that  taken  by  the  enumerator. 

2,263  statute  acres. 

There  is  no  public  common,  nor 
much  woodland ; the  proportion  of 
bog  and  waste  land  is  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  arable  and  pasture, 
but  not  exactly  known. 

There  is  no  public  common,  nor 
much  woodland ; the  proportion  of 
the  bog  and  waste  land  to  the 
arable  and  pasture  is  small,  but 
not  exactly  known. 

No  common;  no  woodland;  the 
arable  is  computed  at  about  1 1,500 
acres  ; the  remaining  670  acres  are 
comprised  in  bog,  roads,  lakes,  and 
plantations. 

No  common;  no  woodland;  no 
bog ; there  is  some  rough  and  rocky 
land,  but  none  altogether  waste. 

The  average  rent  in  Saintfield 
manor,  the  estate  of  Nicholas  Price, 
Ksq.,  which  may  contain  nearly  half 
the  parish,  is  about  1 6s.  per  statute 
acre,  and  the  average  of  the  re- 
mainder about  £1  2s.  ; arable  and 
pasture  set  at  one  rent. 

The  average  rent  of  both  arable 
and  pasture  land  in  the  manor  of 
Saintfield,  the  estate  of  Nicholas 
Price,  Esq.,  which  contains  nearly 
half  the  parish,  is  about  16s.  per 
statute  acre ; and  of  the  other  half, 
about  £1  4s.  per  statute  acre. 

The  average  rent  in  Saintfield 
manor  is  about  16s.  per  statute  acre  ; 
in  other  parts  of  the  parish  it  is 
£1  2s.,  and  in  some  places  £1  3s. ; 
upon  the  whole,  we  calculate  the  avei 
about  Us.  per  acre,  and  the  remainc 

Average  about  £2,  late  Irish 

rage  rent  of  Saintfield  manor 
ler  about  £1  5s.  per  acre. 

It  is  unknown  here. 

The  con  acre  system  is  unknown 
in  the  parish. 

No. 

Not  at  all. 

• 

Does  not  often  take  place. 

To  a very  limited  extent,  the  land- 
lords having  humanely  retained 
their  poorer  tenants,  though  at 
much  personal  loss. 

The  only  instances  in  which  this 
has  occurred  have  arisen  from  the 
poverty  of  small  farmers,  who  have 
sold  their  interest  with  consent  of 
their  landlords. 

To  a considerable  extent;  the 
former  tenants,  have  either  emi- 
grated to  America,  “or  merged  into 
the  labouring  class. 

A good  many  farmers  and  arti-  ! 
zans;  generally  Protestants  have  i 
emigrated. 

A good  many  farmers  and  arti- 
zans;  generally  Protestants. 

Some  farmers  and  artizans  have 
emigrated;  of  a mixed  description, 
mostly  Protestants. 

Very  few,  probably  not  20  persons 
in  all:  they  were  tradesmen  or 
labourers. 

To  Canada  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 

To  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

America  mostly  ; a few  for  other 

The  Canadas  and  United  States. 

They  have  received  no  public  as- 
sistance ; they  have  been  enabled 
to  emigrate  from  the  sale  of  their 
farms,  or  the  assistance  of  tlicir 
friends. 

They  have  been  enabled  to  emi- 
grate solely  by  their  own  private 
resources,  or  the  assistance  of  their 
friends. 

No  parochial  aid  given,  but  in  one 
instance  recently,  to  enable  a wife 
and  seven  children  to  join  her  hus- 
band in  America. 

None  whatever. 

Nicholas  Price,  Ksq.  is  the  prin- 
cipal landed  proprietor,  and  is  con- 
stantly resident ; the  other  landlords 
are  mostly  absentees,  but  reside 
m other  parts  of  Ireland  ; some  of 
them  not  far  distant,  with  the  except 
who  resides  in  England. 

Mr.  Price  is  constantly  resident; 
but  the  other  landlords  are  ab- 
sentees, though,  with  one  exception, 
they  reside  in  Ireland,  and  some 
not  far  distant, 
ion  of  Viscount  Dungannon, 

Nicholas  Price,  Esq.  is  proprietor 
of  nearly  half  the  parish,  and  is 
constantly  resident ; the  others  are 
absentees,  two  of  whom  reside  out 
of  Ireland. 

No  landed  proprietors  reside  in  the 
parish,  but  do  reside  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland. 

From  8 to  30  acres,  some  have 
40  and  5(1  acres.  Generally  held 
under  the  head  landlord ; there  are 
lew  middle-men. 

Their  general  extent  is  from  6 to 
40  acres,  though  a few  contain  80 
or  100  acres.  They  are  generally 
held  by  the  tenant  in  occupation 
from  the  head  landlord. 

The  general  extent  is  from  5 to 
50  acres ; some  few  farms  extend  to 
100  acres.  All  are  held  by  the 
tenant  in  occupation  from  the  head 
landlord. 

From  15  to  60  acres,  none  beyond 
the  latter,  and  few  under  the 
former.  The  entire  parish  is  church 
land,  and  scarcely  any  hold  directly 
under  the  bishop. 

Between  70  and  80  labourers  on 
tire  roads ; paid  in  money  for  raising 
and  breaking  stones  by  the  ton. 

Between  60  and  70  have  had 
such  employment,  and  they  have 
been  paid  by  the  ton  for  raising  and 
breaking  stones. 

From  20  to  30. 

Not  more  than  five  or  six ; they 
are  paid  in  money  by  the  con- 
tractors, according  to  the  weight  of 
stones  broken. 
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Annahilt  . , Pop.  3,755. 

Annahilt  . . Pop.  3,755. 

Annahilt  and  Hillsborough. 
Pop.  10,141. 

Doixagbcloney  . . Pop.  5,661. 

Rev.  Wm.  B.  Forde. 

Rev.  R.  Moorehead,  p.  si. 

Rev.  Wm.  Wright,  p.  m.  i Rev.  John  Beatty. 

3,834a.  3h.  14p.,  plantation  mea- 

Parish  of  Annahilt  3,S00  acres, 
Irish  plantation  measure;  Hills- 
borough about  70,000  acres,  Irish 
plantation  measure. 

Number  of  Irish  plantation  acres 
3,401. 

No  public  common ; 3,672a.  3b.  4p. 
mostly  occupied  in  tillage ; only 
waste  land ; lakes  unknown  ; num- 
ber of  acres,  rocks  and  roads,  164a. 
On.  10p.  ; bog  150  acres. 

There  is  not  a uy  public  common 
in  the  bounds  of  my  congregation ; 
neither  is  there  any  woodland,  ex- 
cept such  as  is  contained  in  the  de- 
mesnes of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  neighbourhood.  The  greatc 
arable ; one-tliird  of  the  land  is  pastiu 
tillage.  The  country  is  well  supplied  ■ 

Common  none;  woodland  uncer- 
tain ; arable  all,  except  wood  and 
waste ; pasture  about  one-third ; 
waste  none,  except  woods  and  rocks ; 
bog  uncertain. 

■r  part  of  the  adjoining  country  is 
ic,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  are 
with  bog,  which  is  used  for  turbary. 

No  public  common;  about  10 
acres  of  woodland  ; nhout  50  acres 
of  bog;  about  50  acres  of  pasture; 
no  waste  land. 

from  17s.  to  £1,  average,  statute 

The  average  rent  is  about.  £1  10*. 
per  Irish  acre. 

Pasture  and  arable  land,  average 
rent  lrom  15a  to  £2  per  Irish  acre. 

About  £1  15*.  per  acre.. 

I don’t  know  any  instance. 

It  is  scarcely  known  here. 

No. 

No. 

I do  not  know. 

I cannot  say. 

There  lias  been  no  case,  as  yet,  ! 
where  small  farms  have  been 
thrown  into  large  ones;  but  1 ain't 
say  what  may  be  the  future  inten- 
tions of  the  landlords. 

The  system  is  commencing  here ; | 
but  has  not  been  so  acted  upon  :rs 
to  enable  me  to  speak  of  its  prac- 

None  have  been  dispossessed  ; but 
landlords  generally  wish  those  on 
the  mearing  to  purchase. 

That  system  has  not  been  put 
into  operation  in  this  parish. 

Some  few  have  emigrated,  princi- 
pally of  the  farming  class. 

There  is  a constant  emigration 
from  this  country;  but  not  of  the 

About  50  each  year,  tanners  and 
families. 

There  has  been  no  emigration 
from  this  parish. 

To  North  America. 

To  America. 

To  America. 

They  .have  not  leceived  any  pub- 

j No  assistance. 

All  but  one  absent ; the  remainder 
generally  reside  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland. 

The  Marquis  of  Downshire  is  the  Mostly  resident, 
principal  landed  proprietor ; he  , 
may  i>e  styled  a resilient : hut  j 
there  are  various  other  landlords  of  1 

small  properties  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
absentees ; two  of  them  generally  in  some  part  of  Ireland,  the 
others  in  other  countries. 

One  landed  proprietor,  the  Rev. 
Holt  Waring,  resides  in  the  parish. 
Lord  Downshire,  another  landed 
proprietor,  resides  mostly  in  Ire- 
land, hut  not  in  the  parish;  the 
others  are  non-rosideut. 

From  5 to  30  acres  average.  All 
under  the  head  landlord. 

Perhaps  15  Irish  acres  is  the  aver- 
age farm,  or  they  rate  from  3 to 
40  acres ; the  great  majority  not 
having  more  than  15  acres,  which 
is  here  considered  a good  farm. 
They  are  generally  held  from  the 
head  land.ord. 

From  3 to  40  acres.  Always  held 
by  the  tenant  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

In  two  instances  there  arc  farms 
of  above  50  acres,  in.  a good  many 
of  from  10  to  30;  the  majority  is 
under  10.  They  are  in  general  held 
from  the  head  landlord. 

28;  they  are  generally  paid  by 
an  order  from  the  overseer  to  some 
huckster  in  the  neighbourhood, 

1 think  about  3(1  labourers  have 
had  nearly  constant  employment  at 
the  public  roads ; they  are  paid 
by  the  undertakers,  or  superintend- 
ents of  the  roads,  Is.  per  day  each, 
board  wages. 

Number  of  labourers  employed  at 
roads  uncertain,  and  always  paid 
in  money. 

Cannot  tell. 
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ULSTER — County  Down — Barony  Iveagh  Lower. 


Donagbcloney  . . Pop.  5,661. 

Dromore  . . Pup.  14,911. 

Dromore  . . Pop.  14,911. 

Dromore  . . Pop.  34,911. 

Rev.  James  Moorhead,  p.  si.  | Rev.  S.  C.  Nelson,  p.  si.  I Rev.  James  Collins,  p.  m.  j 

Rev.  Samuel  Crory,  p.  m. 

The  parish  is  said  to  consist  of 
3,401  acres  Irish  plantation  raoa- 

10,000  English  statute  acres,  as 
per  return  in  1831,  when  the  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  was  14,011 

About  11,000  acres,  Irish  planta- 

Dromore,  nor  of  any  of  the  othe 
tion  is  connected,  neither  am  1 ab 
tion  in  the  parish,  but  the  numbei 
gation,  old  and  young,  are  2,057 
is  mostly  all  set  by  Irish  plautatic 

As  minister  of  Drumlough  congre- 
gation 1 have  never  ascertained  the 
number  of  acres  in  the  parish  of 
r parishes  with  which  my  congrega- 
te to  state  the  number  of  the  popuia- 
r that  belongs  to  Drumlough  congre- 
; the  land  in  the  parish  of  Dromore 
>n  measure. 

There  is  in  the  parish  no  public 
common,  and  very  little  woodland ; 
it  is  almost  all  arable,  and  is  chiefly 
used  in  tillage;  the  bog  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  not  considerable, 

not  sufficient  to  supply  turf  for  the 
fire  of  the  parishioners. 

N o public,  common ; no  woodland  ; 
no  unreclaimed  waste  of  any  consi- 
derable extent ; all  arable  or  pasture, 
according  to  the  alternation  of  crops, 
except  a few  pieces  of  bog,  which,  in 
the  course  of  a few  years,  will  be  all 
“ run  out”  and  reclaimed. 

No  public  common,  and  scarcely 
any  woodland ; there  might  be  up- 
wards of  200  acres  of  bog,  and  no 
extent  of  land  I could  denominate 
waste ; the  remainder  of  the  parish 
consists  of  arable  and  pasture  land, 
and  bearing  the  proportion  of  two 
to  three. 

No  public  common;  little  wood- 
land ; may  be  upwards  of  200  acres 
of  bog  in  the  parish ; and  the  land 
almost  all  arable  ; still,  however, 
there  is  a good  deal  of  pasturage. 

I think  the  average  rent  might  be 
£1  10s.  the  Irish  acre;  some  land 
is  set  higher,  and  some  lower,  in 
proportion  to  the  date  and  circum- 
stances of  tenure. 

£1  1 0s.  to  £2  2s.  per  acre,  when 
land  falling  out  of  lease  is  now  set 
to  the  former  or  other  tenants. 

From  £1  5s.  to  £1  10s.  per  acre, 
Irish  plantation  measure,  and  some 
farms  are  set  considerably  higher. 

Tenants  on  large  estates  pay  their 
landlords  from  £1  to  £1  10s.,  and 
tena>-  ts  on  small  estates  from  £ 1 10s. 
to  £2  per  acre. 

No. 

Not  generally. 

No  such  thing  here. 

It  does  not. 

2 </.  or  id.  per  perch. 

Not  actually  remunerating,  but  oc- 
casionally practised  for  accommoda- 

This  system  has  not  much  prevailed 
in  the  parish  yet. 

It  has  not  been  prevalent ; where 
it  has  occurred  the  tenants  have  so  id 
the  tenant  right  of  their  small  farms 
and  emigrated  to  North  America. 

This  system  is  scarcely  known 

No  such  system  has  ever  come  into 
practice  yet. 

None  known  to  me  from  the  poorer 
classes  of  any  consequence. 

About  four  small  farmers  and  six 
tradesmen  in  each  of  the  last  three 
years ; all  industrious  and  well-doing 
persons,  but  most  of  them  having 
rising  families,  and  little  prospect  of 
providing  for  them  here. 

Perhaps  30  persons  have  emigrated 
during  each  year,  and  these  were 
generally  small  farmers. 

There  have  been  but  few  persons 
who  have  emigrated  from  this  pa- 
rish in  the  last  three  years,  not  40 
perhaps. 

— 

To  North  America,  generally  the 
United  States. 

To  the  United  States  of  America. 

To  America. 

No  assistance  but  from  their  own 
families. 

I know  of  no  aid  being  afforded 

They  have  received  no  assistance, 
but  emigrated  by  their  own  exer- 

One  principal  proprietor,  Rev.  Holt 
Waving,  is  resident;  Lord  Down- 
shire,  Charles  Douglas,  Esq.,  and 
some  others  are  partly  resident  at 
their  mansions  not  far  distant ; Lord 
Clanwilliam  is  not  resident  in  Ire- 

The  principal  landed  proprietor  is 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore,  w o 
is  generally  resident  in  the  parish  ; 
most  of  the  others  (some  of  whom 
hold  under  the  Bish  p)  reside  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  seldom 
visit  us,  unless  for  a day  or  two  in  th 

With  two  orthree  exceptions,  where 
the  proprietors  reside  in  England, 
they  are  resident. 

e year  to  receive  their  rents. 

Mostly  resident,  but  when  absent 
reside  for  the  most  part  in  Euglaud. 

A few  farms  are  upwards  of  60 
acres  in  extent,  but  the  greater  num- 
ber are  at  or  under  20,  say  10  acres 
as  the  average.  They  are  mostly 
held  by  the  occupying  tenant  from 
the  proprietor. 

From  5 to  12  acres  is  the  most 
general  size  : there  are  several  up- 
wards of  1 2.  but  very  few  exceed  20 
acres.  They  are  generally  held  by 
occupying  tenant  fiom  the  head 
landlord,  except  in  Bishop's  laud, 
most  of  which  is  held  through  mid- 
dle-men. 

The  farms  might  average  from  1 0 
to  30  acres,  and  the  tenants  gene- 
rally hold  from  the  head  landlord. 

From  5 to  30  generally,  but  in  some 
cases  there  are  farmers  who  hold  50 
or  60  acres.  Are  for  the  most  part 
occupied  by  farmers  from  the  head. 

About  60  persons  from  6 to  10 
weeks  ; most  of  the  undertakers  of 
roads  are  small  formers,  who  pay 
the  labourers  as peranswer  to  Query 
2,  Appendix  D. 

There  might  be  about  300  la- 
bourers employed  on  the  roads  I 
during  one  monih  of  each  year, 
and  their  wa  es  are  usually  paid  in 
m„ney,  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  day. 

Cannot  tell. 
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Dromore  . . Pop.  14,911. 

Dromore  and  Garvaghy. 
Pop.  19,947. 

Part  of  Drutnara. 

Pop.  10,129  of  entire  parish. 

Drumara  . . Pop.  10,129. 

Rev.  William  Filgate. 

Rev.  Hugh  M‘Conville,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Michael  M‘Carlan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  H.  E.  Boyd. 

Acres  11, 073  Irish  plantation  mea- 
sure is  the  only  information  which 
I can  procure. 

19,000  statute  acres  in  Dromore. 

21,204  acres,  statute  measure. 

21,204  acres  statute  measure,  by 
the  Ordnance  Survey. 

No  public  common;  not  much 
woodland ; almost  all  the  land  ara- 
ble ; hogs  inconsiderable,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  perhaps 
containing  100  acres. 

There  is  neither  public  common 
nor  woodland  in  these  parishes  ; it 
is  all,  with  the  exception  of  some 
small  patches  of  bog,  arable  and 
pasture  land. 

No  public  common  ; no  woodland ; 
20,000  acres  arable  and  pasture; 
1 ,200  mountain  and  bog. 

No  public  common  nor  woodland; 
about  20,000  acres  arable  and  pas- 
ture; 1,200  mountain  and  bog. 

I understand  about  £1  10s.  per 

From  £1  10s.  to  £2  2s.  per  acre, 
plantation  measure. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land  in 
this  parish,  taking  a mean  between 
the  highest  and  lowest,  is  £1  u.v.  per 
Irish  acre ; mountain  pasture  about 
4s.  6 d. 

About  £1  10s.  per  acre,  statute 
measure. 

It  docs  not. 

Very  little ; we  have  what  they 
call  rood  ground,  that  is.  a farmer 
le's  potato  ground  manured, by  roods 
and  hatf  roods,  to  labourers:  they 
pay  him  at  the  rate  of  £8  and 
£8  8s.  per  acre. 

The  con  acre  is  unknown  in  this 
part  of  Ireland. 

I have  heard  of  one  acre  let  at  £8. 

The  con  acre  system  is  hardly 
known  in  this  county. 

Last  year  labourers  could  buy  po- 
tatoes much  cheaper  than  they 
could  have  them  in  the  rood  way  ; 
but  some,  however,  prefer  planting, 
as  they  save  something  by  their 
own  labour:  excessive  rents  are  not 
g ven  for  the  rood  ground. 

I do  not  think  that  this  has  taken 
place  here. 

The  system  has  not  prevailed  to 
any  considerable  extent  in  these 
parishes. 

That  system  of  enlarging  farms 
has  not  been  practised  here. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  en- 
large farms  by  an  union  of  smaller 
holdings,  it  would  be  a most  un- 
popular and  hazardous  undertaking. 

I do  not  know  the  number,  but 
several  of  the  respectable  farmer 
class  and  tradesmen  have  gone. 

Very  few ; they  were  mostly  small 
farmers  and  tradesmen. 

The  number  of  emigrants  for  each 
of  the  last  three  years  was  not  very 
great ; they  were  small  farmers, 
tradesmen,  and  labourers. 

Not  more  than  six  or  eight  fami- 
lies have  emigrated. 

To  America. 

America. 

To  North  America. 

To  America. 

None  that  1 know  of. 

None  at  all. 

They  have  received  no  assistance 
whatever. 

Without  any  assistance  from  other 
resources  than  their  own. 

The  principal  proprietors  of  land 
almost  all  resident  out  of  the  parish ; 
some  of  them  reside  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  nume- 
rous. Three  reside  in  these  parishes, 
the  others,  with  one  er  two  excep- 
tions, reside  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 

There  is  not  one  of  them  resident 
in  the  parish.  The  Marquis  of 
Down. shire  resides  occasionally  in 
Hillsborough,  Captain  Magenis 
occasional  y in  Dunlin,  and  \V.  B. 
in  liostrevor;  but  Lord  Dungannon, 
extens.ve  proprietor  is  an  absentee. 

All  absentee  : several  of  whom  re- 
side in  other  parts  of  Ireland ; 
Lord  Dungannon  wholly  in  Eng- 
land; the  Marquis  of  Downshire 
occasionally  in  Ireland,  and  they 
are  the  principal  proprietors. 

I understand  from  about  5 to  30 
acres.  Chiefly  held  from  the  head 
landlord. 

From  10  to  20  acres,  few  exceed 
20.  They  are  generally  held  by  the 
tenant  from  the  head  landlord. 

I think  the  average  extent  of  farms 
is  about  8 or  10  acres  Irish  mea- 
surement. With  some  exceptions, 
they  are  held  under  the  head  land- 
lord. 

10  or  12  acres  is  the  general  size 
of  the  farms  in  this  parish  ; some, 
however,  extend  to  50  or  00,  and 
others  so  small  as  four.  They  are  all 
held  under  the  chief  landlord,  as 
the  system  of  middle-men  is  un- 
known. 

Do  not  know  the  number,  but  be- 
lieve that  they  are  frequently  paid 
by  orders  on  shopkeepers  for  goods. 

50  or  00  are  occasionally  employed 
one  or  two  months  in  the  year; 
public  roads,  or  public  works  of  any 
kind,  are  not  carried  on  to  any  con- 
siderable extent:  payments  are  fre- 
quently made  in  provi-ions,  in  this 
way— the  labourer  gets  an  order  on 

and  potatoes  from  the  employer,  am 

I think  about  30,  and  only  for 
three  months : they  have  been  paid 
partly  by  money,  partly  by  provi- 
sions, and  partly  by  horse  work. 

money  occasionally. 

About  30,  who  are  generally  paid 
by  an  advance  of  provisions  from  a 
neighbouring  shopkeeper,  on  the 
credit  of  the  overseer;  this  is  a 
ruinous  system  to  the  labourer,  and 
requires  correction. 
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ULSTER — County  Dovtfn — Baronies  Iveagh,  Upper  and  Lower-. 


Drumara  . . Pop.  10,129. 

Garvaghy  . . Pop.  5,036. 

Magherally  . . Pop'.  3,189. 

Maralin  . . Pop.  5,058. 

Rev.  Michael  MCartane,  p.  p. 

Rev.  II.  S.  Hamilton. 

Rev.  W.  Sampson. 

Rev.  William  Dolling. 

21,203a.  3r.  27r.,  statute  measure. 

About  6,000acres,  plantation  mea- 

3,101  acres,  Irish  measure. 

About  8,252  statute  acres. 

None ; none ; 20,000  acres,  I am  in- 
formed, of  arable  and  pasture  land  ; 
1,203  of  mountain  aud  bog. 

No  public  common;  about  12 
acres  of  woodland  ; 50  of  bog;  10 
of  waste  (a  lake) ; 30  of  pasture. 

I think,  on  the  whole,  there  may 
be  100  acres  of  bog  ; no  public 
common  ; no  woodland  : the  re- 
mainder arable  and  pasture. 

No  public  common  ; no  woodland, 
save  plantations  of  gentlemen  ; run 
out  bog  about  200  acres,  annually 
bringing  into  culture : the  lands 
all  in  culture  in  rotations  of  crops, 
save  a proportion  of  meadows. 

The  average  rent  of  land  in  this 
parish,  taking  a mean  between  the 
highest  and  lowest,  is  £1  5s.  per 
Irish  acre ; mountain  pasture  about 
4s.  per  acre. 

This  is  quite  a corn  parish  ; there  is 
no  pasture  long  out,  except  the  30 
acres  above-mentioned  (a  demesne) : 
average  rent  about  £1  10s.,  or 
above  it ; highest  I know  of,  £2  5s., 
lowest,  £1  Is.,  not  reckonin'/  old 

Average  rent  £2  per  acre. 

About  £1,  statute  measure. 

leases  ; bog  is  the  most  valuable  ground  by  far,  lets  at  £8  or  £10  an  acre. 

I think  that  system,  or  something 
like  it,  on  a small  scale,  prevails ; 
that  is,  a fanner  lets  potato  ground 
manured,  by  roods  and  half-roods, 
to  labourers : they  pay  him  at  the 
rate  of  from  £8  to  £8  8s.  for  the 

There  is  no  such  name  known  in 
this  country;  but  there  is  what  is  called 
'*  rood-ground,”  i.  c.  a farmer  Ids  some- 

tenants,  who  are  called  here  ■'  cottiers/’ 

No  ; but  manured  ground  is  some- 
times let  for  potatoes ; this  is  called 
rood  ground. 

No. 

£2  a rood,  or  £8  an  acre,  is  the 
standing  price,  but  no  one  person 
takes  a whole  acre. 

This  manured  ground  is  let  at  the 
rate  of  £S  per  acre. 

The  potato  ground  thus  let  is  not 
considered  to  be  an  exorbitant 
price,  or,  in  other  words,  it  remu- 
nerates pretty  fairly : no,  not  that 
I could  ever  learn. 

This  depends  on  the  price  of  pota- 
toes ; this  last  vear  (T-832  and 

— 

1833)  a man  would  have  employed  his  money  to  more  advantage  in 
buying  potatoes  at  once,  than  paying  for  this  manured  ground ; but 
when  potatoes  are  dear  it  is  generally  an  advantage,  aud  aRvays  a 
convenience,  in  giving  them  a supply  of  potatoes  near  their  own 

That  system  of  enlarging  farms 
has  not  been  practised  here. 

This  system  has  not  prevailed  to 

Not  practised  in  this  parish. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  such. 

The  number  of  emigrants  for  each 
of  the  last  three  years  was  not 
great ; they  were  small  farmers, 
tradesmen,  and  labourers. 

I think  about  15  or  20  each  year ; 
some  of  them  sous  of  farmers,  others 
lower  in  the  world. 

Generally  from  30  to  40  each  year ; 
of  the  best  and  most  industrious 
description  of  Protestants. 

About  20  each  year  ; some  re- 
spectable farmers,  aud  some  young 
strong  and  active  men. 

To  North  America ; some  to  Ca- 
nada; some  to  the  United  States. 

Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Principally  to  Canada,  and  some 
to  the  United  States. 

America. 

They  have  received  no  assistance 
whatever. 

No  assistance  that  I know  of,  ex- 
cept from  their  own  friends. 

None  as  far  as  I am  aware. 

They  are  absentees,  at  least  from 
the  parish  : Lord  Dungannon,  the 
most  extensive  proprietor,  resides 
at  Chirk,  in  Wales ; the  Marquis  of 
Downshire  occasionally  stops  at 
Hillsborough,  and  Colonel  Fordo  at 
Seaforde. 

The  parish  is  divided  Into  very 
small  estates : only  two  proprietors 
are  constantly,  and  one  other  occa- 
sionally, resident;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  an  officer  in  the  army, 
they  reside  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 

None  resident  in  the  parish,  but 
most  of  them  reside  in  Ireland. 

Sir  Robert  Batison  principal  pro- 
prietor, resident  near  Belfast ; Lord 
Dungannon,  now  resident,  about 
half  Sir  Robert’s  property ; the 
remainder  of  the  parish  owned  by 
residents  either  in  or  near  the 
parish. 

8 or  10  acres,  Irish  measurement, 
is  the  average  size  of  farms.  They 
are  generally  held  under  the  head 
landlord,  but  with  a good  many 
exceptions,  which  create  rack-rents. 

a great  many  about  25  acres,  and 
still  more  about  14;  very  many 
from  6 to  12,&c. 

From  5 to  60  acres.  Generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

About  12  acres,  statute  measure. 
Generally  held  from  the  head  land- 
landlords. 

I am  informed  about  30,  but  I 
should  think  a greater  number,  for 
three  months  ; they  are  paid  partly 
in  money,  partly  in  provisions,  and, 
in  some  cases,  by  horse-work. 

About  36  ; paid  in  money,  as  far 
as  I know. 

From  30  to  40,  at  Is.  per  day, 
without  food. 

About  20  ; partly  paid  in  cash, 
aud  partly  in  provisions. 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (F.)'  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


ULSTER — Counties  Down,  Antrim — Baronies  Iveagh  Lower,  Massareene  Upper. 


Maralin  . . Pop.  5,058. 

Moira.  . Pop.  3, SOI.  j Moira.  . Pop.  3,801. 

Moira,  Maralin,  Aghalee. 
Pop.  10,270. 

Charles  Douglass,  Esq.  j.  i>. 

Rev.  Thomas  Beatty. 

Rev.  William  Moffatt,  r.  ji. 

Rev.  P.  Devlin , p.  p. 

According  to  the  information  I 
have  received,  the  number  of  acres 
is  4,800,  Irish  plantation  measure. 

3,516  acres,  Irish  measure. 

1 have  heard  there  are  about  3,516 
acres,  plantation  measure. 

In  Moira,  3,51  G plantation  acres; 
in  Maralin,  8,040  statute  acres,  ex- 
clusive of  roads  and  rivers  ; Augh- 
alee,  2,344  statute  acres. 

No  common  ; woodlands  none, 
except  on  grounds  occupied  by  the 
gentry : the  land  in  this  parish 
all  arable,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  small  proportion  of  bog. 

All  arable. 

No  common ; I can’t  tell  what 
woodland  : generally  arable,  and 
the  rest  pasture ; no  bog. 

There  is  neither  public  common 
nor  woodland,  in  these  parishes ; it 
is  all  arable  and  pasture  land. 

£1  per  statute  acre. 

Both  arable  and  pasture  land  | 
average  at  about  £1  12s.  sterling  | 
per  acre. 

£1  14s.  per  acre. 

From  £ 1 10s.  to  £1  12s.  per  acre, 
in  Moira;  about  £1  15s.  per  acre, 
plantation  acres,  in  Maralin  ; about 
£1,  or  £1  1 s.  statute  acres,  in  Augh- 
alee : many  small  farmers  under 
the  different  landlords  pay  from  £2 
to  £2  10s.  per  acre. 

Not  known  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

No. 

No  such  thing. 

It  does  not. 

None. 

The  con  acre  system  is  very  little 
known  ill  these  parishes. 

No  instance  of  this. 

Not  many  instances  of  this  sort  in 
the  parish  ; but  a great  many  have 
sold  out  and  emigrated. 

The  system  does  not  prevail  to 
any  considerable  extent. 

A few  young  men  have  emigrated ; 
not  many  families. 

| Number  not  known,  but  mostly 
Protestants,  who  were  generally  of 
comfortable  circumstances. 

Cannot  tell. 

North  America,  British  settle- 
ments. 

America. 

Principally  to  America. 

America. 

None. 

None. 

Both : the  principal  non-resident 
proprietors  are  Lord  Dungannon, 
residing  in  England ; Sir  Bobert 
Batison  resident  in  another  part  of 
this  count  y ; the  Bishop  of  Dromon 
resident  at  Dromon  : the  remaining  , 
landed  proprietors  are  resident. 

The  landed  proprietors  do  not  re- 
side in  the  parish,  but  in  Ireland. 

Absentees. 

Chief  landed  proprietors  arc  the 
Marquis  of  Downsliiic,  Marquis  of 
1 i ertford,  and  Sir  Robert  Batison: 
there  are  other  small  landed  pro- 
prietors, some  resident,  and  some  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 

About  10  acres  the  average  extent. 
Generally  held  under  the  headland-  ] 
lord. 

From  5 to  20  acres. 

About  20  acres,  Irish  measure ; and 
generally  held  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

From  10  to  12  acres,  plantation 
acres.  Held  in  occupation  from  the 
head  landlord. 

About  20 : if  they  wish  to  postpone 
their  application  for  payment  till 
the  road  overseer  is  paid  by  the 
county  treasurer,  they  may  be  paid 
in  cash,  otherwise  by  an  order  for 
provisions  on  a grocer,  or  some  such 
person,  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Cannot  say. 

The  number  is  not  considerable ; 
there  arc  four  in  constant  employ- 
ment on  one  public  road ; the  other 
roads  are  kept  in  repair  by  farmers, 
who  employ  their  sons,  servants, 
and  labourers : labourers  paid  partly 
in  money,  partly  in  provisions. 
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ULSTER — County  Down — Baronies  Iveagh,  Upper  and  Lower. 


Seapatriclc . . Pop.  7,585. 

Tullylish  . . Pop.  10,501. 

Tullylish  . . Pop.  10,501. 

Tullylish  . . Pop.  10,501. 

Rev.  James  Davis. 

James  Foot,  Esq.  J.  p., 
Henry  Hamilton.  Esq.  J.  P., 
and  others. 

Henry  Hamilton,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Thos.  Christy  Wakefield,  Esq. 

There  are  14  townlands,  and  two 
half-townlands  in  the  parish  of  Sea- 
patrick,  containing,  by  computation, 
4,566  acres,  Irish  plantation  mea- 
sure. By  a measurement  made  in 
1831,  it  >s  said  to  contain  7,570 
acres,  English  statute  measure. 

11,709  English  acres. 

1 1,709  acres,  English  statute  mea- 

In  this  parish  I may  say  there  is 
no  public  common,  and  very  little,  if 
any,  waste  or  bog  ; there  are  some 
small  plantings  for  ornament  prin- 
cipally, but  no  waste  woodland  ; I 
may  say  it  is  all  arahle,  and,  on  an 
average,  there  is  generally  about 
two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  it  undei 

See  Ordnance  Survey. 
'“OP- 

Common  none ; confined  to  plan- 
tations around  gentlemen’s  houses ; 
land  mostly  arable,  there  being  little 
pasture,  waste,  or  bog. 

There  is  considerable  difference  in 
rents  in  the  parish,  but  we  have  not 
the  distinction  in  rents  of  arable  from 

Head  landlords  charge  about 
£1  15s.  per  Irish  acre;  undertenants 
charge  from  £2  to  £2  10s.  per  acre. 

About  £1  17s.  per  Irish  acre. 

I think  this  parish  will  average 
about  £1  14s.  per  Irish  acre. 

pasture  land.  Landlords  of  large  properties  set  their  lands  at  a tolerably  moderate  rent,  say  about  £1  10s.  the  Irish  acre; 
smaller  holders,  a higher  rent,  say  £2  the  Irish  acre  ; smaller  still,  still  a higher  rent,  say  £1  10s.  or  £1  15s.  the  English 
acre ; and  middle-men,  higher  still,  say  £2  10s.,  or  sometimes  more  the  Irish  acre,  or  even  Cunningham.  In  this  parish, 
however,  there  is  a great  deal  of  land  under  old  and  long  leases  which  pays  but  a small  rent. 


We  have  nothing  of  the  con  acre 
system  in  this  parish,  or  in  this  part 
of  the  kingdom,  as  far  as  I know,  at 
all.  The  meaning  of  the  expression 
would  not  be  known  here. 

To  no  very  great  extent : where  the 
system  is  practised,  small  lots  in 
great  request  when  highly  manured 
for  potatoes  only. 

To  no  very  great  extent : where  the 
system  is  practised,  small  lots  in 
much  request  when  highly  manured 
for  potatoes  only. 

No. 

From  £8  to  £10  per  Irish  acre. 

From  £8  to  £10  per  Irish  acre. 

It  appears  to  be  a very  remune- 
rating crop  from  the  anxiety  shown 
by  the  people  to  obtain  small  lots, 
and  the  good  payments  in  general 

It  appears  to  be  a very  remune- 
rating crop,  from  the  anxiety  shown 
by  the  people  to  obtain  small  lots 
and  the  good  payment  in  general 

This  system  has  not  been  acted  on 
in  this  neighbourhood. 

No  compulsory  measures  have  been 
yet  resorted  to  for  this  purpose  in  this 

No  compulsory  measures  have 
been  yet  resorted  to  for  this  purpose 
in  this  parish. 

Little  done  in  this  parish. 

We  have  had  very  little  emigration 
from  this  parish  the  last  three  years, 
by  no  means  equal  to  what  there  was 
some  six  or  eight  years  ago.  Those 
who  have  lately  emigrated  have  in 
general  been  of  the  poorer  classes. 

The  emigration  from  this  parish 
has  been  very  trifling,  in  comparison 
with  others,  being  but  a few  from 
the  middle  and  lower  classes. 

The  emigration  from  this  parish 
has  been  very  trifling,  in  comparison 
with  others,  beiug  but  a few  from  the 
middle  and  lower  classes. 

Several  families. 

America ; principally  to  the  British 
settlements. 

America. 

America. 

America. 

I do  not  know  that  any  assistance 
has  been  given,  unless  in  a few  in- 
stances some  small  pecuniary  aid 
from  a wealthier  friend  of  the  emi- 
grating family. 

None. 

None. 

None  of  the  landed  proprietors  live 
in  the  parish,  but  latterly  they  live 
generally  in  Ireland,  except  when 
attending  parliamentary  duties.  The 
Marquis  of  Downsliire  "is  one  of  the 
latter. 

All  absentees;  some  resident  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 

All  absentee  ; some  resident  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  principal  landed  proprietors 
are  absentees ; one  of  them  resides 
in  Ireland';  the  linen  manufacture 
being  extensively  carried  on,  there 
are  many  people  of  property  resi- 
dents. 

The  farms,  in  general,  in  this  parish 
are  small,  say  from  3 or  4 acres  to 
20  or  30  ; in  a few  solitary  instances 
they  may  extend  to  40  or  50,  in  one 
case  to  upwards  of  150  or  200.  From 
farms  of  7 or  8 acres  up,  they  are 
pncrally  held  under  the  head  land- 

From  2 to  20  acres  is  the  extent 
generally  of  the  farms.  They  are 
chiefly  held  by  the  tenant  from  the 
head  landlord,  except  in  the  cases 
of  very  small  lots  held  by  cottiers 
which  latter  system  is  very  general 
in  the  parish. 

From  2 to  20  acres  is  the  extent 
generally  ol  the  farms.  They  are 
chiefly  held  by  the  tenant  from  the 
head  landlord,  except  in  the  cases 
of  very  small  lots  held  by  cottiers, 
which  latter  system  is  very  general 
in  the  parish. 

Average  5 acres.  Held  principally 
from  head  landlords. 

The  principal  road-maker  in  the 
parish  states  to  me  that  there  have 
been  1 ,83 1 days’  work  done  by  his 
wen  in  the  course  of  this  year ; but 
he  had  not  the  same  men  constantly 
employed,— and  I got  no  return 
seme  others  to  whom  I ap- 
plied. 1 

On  an  average,  1 1 men  per  day  for 
the  whole  year,  Sundays  excepted, 
at  Is.  per  day ; and,  on  an  average, 
two  boys  the  year  round  breaking 
stones  at  Id.  per  ton. 

On  an  average,  1 1 men  per  day  for 
the  whole  year,  but  the  number  em- 
ployed in  the  longdays,  and  favour- 
able weather  is  much  above  that,  and 
much  below  it  in  winter.  About  Gil- 
ford there  are  several  boys  occasion- 
ally employed  for  a few  weeks  at  a 
time  in  breaking  stones  at  Is.  per 
ton,  say,  on  an  average,  two  boys  the 

From  the  present  system  of  road- 

making,  very  few  labourers  aro  employed, 
as  the  overseers  appropriate  the  whole  to 
themselves  and  family,  by  performing  the 
work,  and  by  so  doing  they  protract  the 
completion  to  enable  them  lo  receive  an 
overseer’s  salary  for  a long  period,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  public— little  material 
being  put  on  the  road. 

year  round. 
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ULSTER — County  Down — Barony  Iveagh  Lower. 


Tullylfeh  . . Pop.  10,501. 

Tullylish  . . Pop.  10,501. 

Tullylish  . . Pop.  10,501. 

Tullylish,  Seapatrick,  Donagh- 
cloney,  and  Maglierally. 

Pop.  26,936. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Wynne. 

Rev.  W.  Ecjneiv. 

Rev.  John  Johnston,  r.  *j. 

Rev.  E.  M‘  Guinness,  p.  p.  ■ 

11,709  English  acres. 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  very  few  of 

nizancc,  as,  for  instance,  Queries  23, 
24,  25. 

11,709  English  acres. 

32,000:  Tullylish,  13,000;  1)0. 
naghcloney,  0,000  ; Seapatrick 
0,500 ; Maglierally,  0,500  statute" 

See  Ordnance  Survey. 

See  Ordnance  Survey. 

None;  none;  31,790 acres;  about 
100  acres;  none;  about  110  acres. 

About  £1  5s.  per  Irish  acre. 

About  £1  15s.  per  Irish  acre. 

Arable  £1  17s.  per  acre;  pasture 
about  £4  5s. 

To  no  very  great  extent ; where  the 
system  is  practised  small  lots  in 
much  request,  when  highly  manured 
for  potatoes  only. 

Not  as  far  as  I know. 

To  no  very  great  extent ; where  the 
system  is  practised  small  lots  in 
much  repute,  when  highly  manured 
for  potatoes  only. 

It  does. 

From  £8  to  £10  per  Irish  acre. 

From  £3  to  £10  per  Irish  acre. 

From  £8  to  £12  British  jicr  Irish 

It  appears  to  be  a very  remunerat- 
ing crop  from  the  anxiety  shown  by 
the  people  to  obtain  small  lots,  and 
the  good  payments  in  general  made. 

It  appears  to  be  a very  remunerat- 
ing crop  from  the  anxiety  shown  by 
the  people  to  obtain  small  lots,  and 
the  good  payments  in  general  made. 

Generally  not : excessive  rents 
are  given  for  this  reason,  that  the 
cottier  plan,  perhaps,  having  a large 
family,  is  compelled  to  have  his  own 
potato  ridge  to  supply  his  family 
when  potatoes  are  not  to  be  pro- 

No  compulsory  measures  have  been 
yet  resorted  to  for  this  purpose  in 
this  parish. 

I know  very  few  instances  of  this 
system,  and  as  to  the  dispossessed 
tenants  no  doubt  they  took  places 
where  they  could  find  them. 

No  compulsory  measures  have  been 
yet  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  in 
this  parish. 

Small  extent:  they  are  become 
cottiers  in  general. 

The  emigration  from  this  parish 
has  been  very  trifling  in  comparison 
with  others,  being  but  a few  from 
the  middle  and  lower  classes. 

The  emigration  from  this  parish 
has  been  very  trifling  in  comparison 
with  others,  being  but  a few  from 
the  middle  and  lower  classes. 

Cannot  tell  the  number,  but  they 
were  principally  tradesmen  and 
labourers. 

America. 

Goue  to  America. 

America. 

None. 

None. 

Principally  assisted  by  their  rela- 
tives as  to  food  and  passage  money. 

All  absentee;  some  resident  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 

I believe  the  landed  proprietors 
are  generally  absentee ; the  landed 
proprietors  of  the  townlaud  in 
which  I live  reside  in  Dublin  and 
in  the  neighbouring  towulauds  in 
County  Donegal. 

All  absentee  ; some  resident  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  major  part  are  absentees  : I 
believe  they'  do  not. 

From  2 to  20  acres  is  the  extent 
generally  of  the  farms.  They  are 
chiefly  held  by  the  tenant  from  the 
head  landlord,  except  in  the  cases  of 
very  small  lots  held  by  cottiers, which 
latter  system  is  very  general  in  the 

From  30  to  40  acres  and  upwards, 
down  to  3 and  under.  They  are 
generally  held  in  occupation  from 
the  head  landlord. 

From  2 to  20  acres  is  the  extent 
generally  of  the  farms.  They  are 
chiefly  held  by  the  tenants  from  the 
head  landlord,  except  in  the  case  of 
very  small  lots  held  by  cottiers, 
which  latter  system  is  very  general 
in  the  parish. 

From  8 to  20  acres.  They  are. 

On  an  average  1 1 men  per  day  for 
the  whole  year,  Sundays  excepted, 
at  Is.  per  day ; and  on  an  average 
two  boys  the  year  round,  Sundays 
excepted,  breaking  stones,  at  Is, 

There  are  on  an  average  11  men 
per  day  for  the  whole  year  (Sundays 
excepted),  at  1 s.  per  day ; and  two 
boys  the  whole  year  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted), breaking  stones,  at  the  rate 
of  Is.  per  ton. 

About  24;  paid  chiefly  with  pro- 
visions. 
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Aghaderg  . . Pop.  8,981. 

Annag'hclone  and  Drumbally- 
roney  . . Pop.  11,970. 

Annaghelone  . Pop.  3,426. 

Annaghelone . Pop.  3,426. 

Rev-  William.  Reid,  p.  m. 

Rev.  James  M‘Keij,  v.  p. 

Rev.  Alexander  Orr. 

Rev.  David  M‘Ree,  p.  m. 

7,680  plantation  acres. 

In  the  parishes  of  Annaghclonc 
and  Drumballyroncy  the  number 
of  acres  are  10.12o  plantation. 

I have  not  had  access  to  docu- 
ments to  enable  me  to  answer  this 
question  as  it  is  proposed,  but  I 
know  that  there  are  3,770  Irish 
acres  in  the  parish. 

Scarcely  any  parish  of  the  size 
produces  more  weight  of  crop  ; soil 
good,  and  extremely  well  cultivated : 
the  parish  contains,  by  Ordnance 
Survey,  6,544  acres,  statute  mea- 

Of  common,  waste,  and  bog,  1 
acre  to  every  20  arable,  and  of  pas- 
ture, one  to  every  five  in  tillage. 

No  public  common;  no  woodland: 
I am  unable  to  ascertain  how  much 
arable,  pasture,  and  waste  land  in 
my  parishes : and  as  to  bog  in  the 
parish  of  Drumballyroney,  I am 
also  uncertain  : but  as  to  the  parish 
of  Annaghclonc,  it  contains  200 

There  is  no  public  common,  nor 
woodland ; there  are  about  200  acres 
of  bog,  which  are  divided  among 
the  farmers,  and  attached  to  their 

sioner,  which  book  was  made  o 
parish,  and  in  whom  the  parish 

No  public  common;  no  woodland: 
the  exact  amount  of  arable,  pas- 
ture, waste,  and  bog,  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  examining  the  Tithe  Book, 
lately  furnished  to  the  Government, 
by  Mr.  Phibbs,  Tithe  Commis- 
ut  by  two  individuals  resident  in  the 
ioners  have  confidence. 

£2  2s.,  if  rented  since  1800;  old 
leases  lower. 

About  one-half  of  the  parishes  | 
hold  old  bargains,  at  £3  10s.  (id. 
per  acre,  and  the  other  half  lately 
let  at  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

Some  farms  are  so  low  as  5s.  per 
acre,  others  so  high  as  £1  15.t.; 
some  old  leases  7s.  6 d.  per  acre ; ! 
but  the  new  are  generally  from  1 
£1  4s.  to  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

Some  old  leases  at  small  rents; 
but  of  lands  lately  set  from  £1  5s. 
to  £2,  average  perhaps  less  than 
£1  10s. : the  most  sinking  griev- 

1 rent  is  too  high  ; in  proportion  to  the  price  of  produce,  rent  on  all  former  proportion,  should  rate  below 

£1  Irish:  and,  if  the  farmer  were  easier,  all  other  classes  would  be  eased  through  him. 

It  is  known,  but  I cannot  say  it 
is  general. 

Y es  it  docs. 

Con  acre,  or  rood  ground,  as  we 
call  it  here,  is  beginning  to  prevail 

The  highest  rent  is  £ 1 0,  the  low- 
est £8  8s.,  plantation  acre. 

Some  £9,  and  some  £6  per  Irish 

From  £9  to  £6. 

£8  per  acre  is  the  usual  price. 

It  is  remunerating,  and  is  the 
only  consideration  for  renting  it 

From  all  considerations,  they  are 

I consider  that  it  is  a remune- 
rating crop,  that  excessive  rents 
are  not  paid,  nor  from  any  consi- 
deration but  their  value. 

Con  acre  is  usually  good  value  ; 
nothing  has  so  much  driven  away 
hunger ; but,  like  the  rent,  it  is  still 
too  high— £5  per  acre  ; would  make 
it  more  like  the  times  which  the 
farmers  could  afford,  if  his  rent 
were  about  £1. 

The  practice  has  not  been  adopted 
in  this  parish,  unless  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — persons  emigrating 
arc  not  allowed  to  sell  to  strangers, 
but  to  some  other  tenant  willing  to 
purchase. 

There  are  no  instances  of  any. 

The  system  of  throwing  small 
farms  into  large  ones  is  not  prac- 
tised in  onr  parish. 

Farms  have  become  less  by  parents 
dividing  among  their  children,  and 
greater  by  purchase  fropi  emigrants 
to  America : farms,  on  an  average, 
have  rather  increased:  the;  emi- 
gration is  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

A goodly  number  have  emigrated  ; 
they  were  such  as  had.  at  one  time, 
enjoyed  a comfortable  independence 
pidly  declining,  wished  to  escape  deg 
— wealthy,  marking  the  rapid  declin 
misery  that  they  thought  awaited  th 

The  number  of  emigrants  is  83, 
all  mostly  labourers. 

radation  in  their"  native  land : others 
ic  of  the  country,  and  fearing  the 
eir  offspring  here — emigrated. 

I should  think  from  five  to  seven 
families  each  year. 

There  have  from  20  to  30  families 
gone  away  yearly;  all  decent 
people. 

To  America,  chiefly  North  Ame- 
rica, the  passage  being  cheaper. 

In  general  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  to  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Canadas. 

America ; the  United  States,  and 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

To  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

Few  instances  of  assistance,  unless 
by  friends  sending  out  one  branch 
of  a family  to  open  the  way  for  the 
family  at  some  future  period. 

They  have  emigrated  entirely  on 
their  own  strength. 

They  have  received  no  assistance. 

Some  were  helped  a little  by  their 
neighbours ; none  by  the  parish. 

Chiefly  resident ; the  absentees 
reside  in  some  other  parts  of  Ire- 

All  absentees,  but  mostly  reside 
in  Ireland. 

None  of  the  landlords  reside  in 
the  parish ; most  of  them  reside  in 
Ireland,  and  the  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire  is  partly  resident. 

No  landlords  live  in  the  parish ; 
some  in  the  kingdom:  Annagh- 
clone  is  not  unhappy  about  absen- 
tee landlords ; we  do  not  think 
resident  gentry  favourable  to  the 
morals  of  the  countiy. 

The  average  extent  would  not  ex- 
ceed 15  acres.  With  few  exceptions 
held  under  the  chief  proprietors. 

Farmers  hold  from  3 to  50  acres, 
Irish  measure.  Their  tenure  is 
mostly  from  the  head  landlord. 

There  are  some  farms  of  above  60 
acres,  but  generally  they  are  from 
3 to  35  acres.  Held  from  the  head 
landlord. 

Farms  are  from  2 to  50  acres; 
the  greater  part  are  from  10  to  20 
Irish  acres.  Usually  from  the  head 
landlord : little  subletting  now, 
except,  perhaps,  in  behalf  of  two  or 
three  minors. 

The  number  I could  not  accurately 
State;  their  wages  arc  low;  the 
mode  of  payment  reduces  them; 
they  get  meat  and  potatoes  in  ad- 
vance above  market  price. 

There  are  none  employed;  roads 
mostly  made  by  the  individuals 
who  obtain  the  presentment. 

The  overseers  of  roads  generally  ! 
employ  their  own  servants,  or  sons, 
and  a few  of  their  favourites;  so 
that  labourer's  in  general  receive 
little  benefit  from  road-making.  I 
believe  the  wages  are  Is.  per  day, 
without  diet. 

Almost  none;  contractors  are  apt 
to  do  the  work  themselves. 
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donation  . . Pop.  9,047. 

Clouallon  . . Pop.  9,047. 

Clonallon  . . Pop.  9,047. 

Clonallon  . . Pop.  9,047. 

Rev.  P.  Murphy,  t*.  p. 

Itev.  Ju/m  Daofs. 
Rev.  James  Andersen. 

Rev.  Thomas  Logan. 

Rev.  M.  Arnold. 

About  12,550  statute  acres. 

In  the  part  of  the  parish  termed 
Upper  Clonallon,  there  are  2,427 
acres,  and  in  Lower  Clonallon  3,250, 
plantation  measure  (this  is  exclu- 
sive of  Warrenpoint  parish,  formerly 
partof  Clonallon),  total  5,677  acres. 
Warrenpoint  was  endowed  by  the 
present  rector  of  Clonallon. 

7,677a.  2k.  17r,  plantation  mea- 

7,677a.  2k.  11p.,  plantation  mea- 

There  is  no  public  common  ; about 
200  acres  of  woodland ; 8,738  arable ; 
3,137  pasture;  125  underwater; 
150  bog ; 200  mountain,  beside  the 
woodland,  all  statute  measure ; there 
is  nearly  100  acres  of  the  bog  on  the 
tops  of  mountains. 

No  public  common;  underwater 
123a.  3k.  15 e.  ; about  500  acres  of 
waste ; woodland  inconsiderable  ; 
the  remainder  arable  and  pasture. 

No  public  common  ; after  making 
considerable  inquiry,  I am  not 
enabled  to  describe  the  remainder 
of  the  query. 

No  public  common,  I believe ; 
Mr.  Hall's  extensive  planting  at 
Narrow-water  may,  I think,  be 
reckoned  almost  the  only  woodland. 

Generally  the  average  rent  of 
arable  land  is  £1  10s.  per  acre; 
convenient  to  Warrenpoint  it  is. 
considerably  higher,  varying  from 
£2  to  £3  10s.  per  acre  ; the  arable 

£1  10s.  per  acre,  Irish. 

About  £1  15s. 

I believe  £1  10s.,  and  perhaps  a 
little  more. 

same  rent,  a few  acres  of  mountain  excepted. 

It  does. 

It  does  in  some  parts,  but  not 
generally. 

But  partially. 

Lately  it  has  partially  been  intro- 

From  £7  to  £12  when  land  is 
manured ; when  not,  about  £6. 

When  manured  by  the  landlord 
from  £8  to  £ 1 2 per  acre. 

From  £5  to  £12  per  acre  when 
manured. 

From  £8  to  £12  per  acre,  when 
■ manured. 

It  much  depends  on  the  season  and 
the  quality  of  land ; I am  inclined 
to  think  that  could  the  poor  go  to 
market  with  ready  money,  they 
would  have  their  provisions  cheaper 
consideration  of  placing  so  little  vali 
against  the  contingency  of  the  seaso 

A remunerating  crop  in  general, 
and  excessive  rents  are  not  given 
from  other  considerations  than  that 
of  actual  value. 

This  I have  not  been  able  to 

I am  unable  to  give  a distinct  and 
satisfactory  answer. 

: in  some  instances  excessive  rents  are  given  from  the 
re  on  their  own  labour,  having  some  little  stock  laid  up 
n,  and  disposing  of  their  manure. 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  system  does 
not  prevail. 

We  know  of  but  two  instances  in 
this  parish,  and  that  to  a small  ex- 
tent ; in  each  case  the  dispossessed 
tenants  have  in  general  emigrated 
to  America. 

Only  an  instance  or  two  of  this 
has  occurred,  and  the  individuals 
emigrated  to  British  America. 

Only  in  one  instance  that  I know, 
and  the  persons  who  formerly  occu- 
pied emigrated  to  British  America. 

About  100;  the  greater  part  young 
persons,  and  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances; in  some  instances  strug- 
gling labourers  have  contrived  to 
get  themselves  and  families  to  other 

About  eight  altogether. 

Not  more  than  8 or  12.  and  those 
scarcely  able  to  pay  their  passage. 

p Not  more  than  8 or  12,  and  those 
^barely  able  to  pay  their  passage. 

Generally  to  America. 

To  British  America,  or  the  United 
States. 

To  British  America. 

To  Britk-h  America. 

Nothing,  that  I could  learn. 

No  assistance  that  we  know  of. 

Not  any  assistance. 

Not  any  assistance. 

The  greater  part  of  the  landed 
proprietors  are  absentee;  with  two 
exceptions  all  reside  in  some  other 
parts  of  Ireland;  of  these  exceptions, 
one  has  latterly  been  occasionally 
resident. 

The  principal  landlord,  Roger 
Hall,  Esq.,  of  Narrow-water,  re- 
sides in  the  parish  of  Warrenpoint, 
formerly  included  in  the  parish  of 

Roger  Hall,  Esq.  resident  pro- 
prietor ; the  absentees  reside  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 

’"(Roger  Hall,  Esq.  is,  I believe,  the 
£only  resident  proprietor ; the  ab- 
tsentee  owners  in  other  parts  of  Irc- 
[land. 

in  the  parish ; the  majority  of  the  other  landlords,  although 
possessing  no  residences  in  the  parish,  reside  in  Ireland. 

From  5 to  10  acres.  Generally 
held  from  middle-men. 

From  5 to  20  acres  (but  more 
usually  the  former).  Generally 
held  directly  from  the  head  landlord. 

From  4 or  5 to  12,  15,  or  20  acres ; 
some  few  ipay  contain  30,  40,  or 
50  acres.  Generally  held  from  the 
head  landlord. 

From  4 or  5 to  12, 15,  or  20  acres ; 
some  few  may  contain  30,  40,  or  50 
acres.  Generally  held  from  the 
head  landlord. 

Not  more  than  three  men  on  an 
average  each  day  throughout  the 
year ; they  get  Is.  per  day  when 
immediate  payment  is  not  demand- 
ed ; if  paid  as  earned  there  is  1</. 
a-day  of  reduction  for  advancing 
the  money  previous  to  the  assizes, 
saving  only  lid.  a-day  for  the 
labourer. 

About  75  men  have  been  employed 
at  the  roads  60  days  in  the  year ; 
their  wages  (when  paid  weekly) 
llrf.  per  day,  if  they  wait  till  the 
assizes,  Is.  per  day. 

This  I have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
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Clonduff.  . Pop.  7,914. 

Donaghmore  . . Pop.  4,463. 

Drumballyroney  and  Drumgath. 
Pop.  12,992. 

Drumgath  . . Pop.  4,448. 

Rev.  J.  M ‘Leigh,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Alexander  Bryson,  p.  m. 

Thomas  Scolt,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  A . Polin,  p.  p. 

6,500  acres,  Irish  plantation  mca- 

5,000  acres,  Irish  plantation  mca- 

About  0,500  acres,  plantation  mea- 
sure ; in  Drumballyroney,  and  in 
Drumgath,  about  3,000. 

5,074  a.  2 a.  18 p.,  statute  measure. 

Some  oi  the  grounds  now  reckoned 
arable  in  this  parish  have  been  re- 
claimed from  the  nearest  uplands  of 
the Mourne  mountains;  it  has  been 
asserted  that  those  mountains  were 

No  public  common ; about  80  acres 
of  wood ; about  30  acres  of  bog ; 
about  1 0 acres  waste  ground,  chiefly  ; 
occasioned  by  what  is  commonly  I 
called  the  Dane's  cast. 

No  common  nor  woodland  in  said 
parishes;  the  quantity  of  bog  I 
cannot  say. 

No  public  common  nor  wood- 
land ; it  is  all  arable  and  pasture, 
with  the  exception  of  112a.  2k. 
25p.  waste  and  bog. 

is  to  those  districts,  ■ 
lortioii  of  spent  groi 


e the  truth  of  such  a statement;  there  is  no  woodland  ; . 
it  for  the  purpose  of  grazing,  and  resting  the  land ; there  ! 


From  £1  5s.  to  £1  8s.  per  acre. 

1,500  acres  of  primate  land  at  5s. 
per  acre ; this  land  is  let  to  a lay- 
man for  £70  per  annum,  with  the 
rectorial  tithe  of  the  parish ; about 
3,000  at  £2  per  acre ; the  re- 
mainder from  12s.  to  £1  12s. 

From  £1  to  £1  15s.  per  Irish  acre. 

Average  rent  from  £1  5s.  to  £1  10s. 
per  Irish  acre. 

In  some  instances. 

The  poor  generally  provide  their 
potatoes  in  this  way. 

Potato  and  flax  land  are  often  let 
by  the  con  acre,  highly  manured. 

It  is  common  in  this  parish. 

The  lowest  £6,  the  highest  £10, 
varying,  of  course,  in  proportion  to 
the  estimated  fertility  of  the  soil;  in 
some  instances  even  so  much  as  £12 
acre,  when  prepared  as  flax  ground. 

About  £8  8s.  per  acre, 
i have  been  given  for  the  con 

From  £6  to  £9  per  acre,  plantation 

From  6s.  to  8s.  an  acre,  and  some- 
times they  pay  10s.  and  1 Is. 

It  cannot,  in  itself,  justly  be  consi- 
dered a remunerating  crop,  but  the 
opportunities  of  paying  for  it  by 
gales  or  in  labour  render  it  very 
convenient,  if  not  highly  beneficial 
to  the  poor  cot  holder. 

I think  it  is  a reaiuaerating  crop ; 
I think  not. 

It  is,  on  the  average,  a remune- 
rating crop. 

It  is  sometimes  a remunerating 
crop,  but  very  seldom ; excessive 
rents  are  also  exacted  if  the  person 
be  not  able  to  pay  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed. 

The  effects  of  the  Subletting  Act 
have  not  as  yet  been  felt  in  this 

This  system  is  scarcely  in  opera- 

I know  of  no  instance  in  our 

This  system  has  not  taken  place 
in  this  parish. 

About  six  each  year. 

I do  not  know  the  number ; as  to 
the  description,  young  men  of  good 
character  without  prospect,  and 
some  comfortable  farmers. 

The  number  I cannot  tell ; those 
who  leave  the  country  are  generally 
respectable  Protestant  farmers. 

40  emigrants  have  left  this  parish 
within  these  last  three  years. 

In  general  to  America. 

To  British  America  and  the  United 
States. 

29  to  America ; to  Scotland  5 ; 
to  England  6. 

None. 

None. 

Nothing. 

Not  any  assistance. 

There  are  no  resident  landed  pro- 
prietors; with  one  exception,  they 
all  reside  in  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  in  this 
country ; the  proprietor  excepted  to, 
also  occasionally  resides  in  the 

county- 

Two  resident;  the  other  an  ab-  , 
sentee  out  of  Ireland. 

The  majority  of  the  landlords  are 
absentees,  residing  chiefly  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  parish  nearly  all  belongs  to 
the  Marquis  of  Devonshire  and  Ge- 
neral Meade;  the  Marquis  gene- 
rally resides  in  England,  the  Ge- 
neral always  there. 

The  extent  of  the  farms  here 
varies  from  four  to  ten  acres.  These 
are  held  directly  by  the  occupying 
ciiant  from  the  head  landlord,  at 
least  instances  to  the  contrary  are 
exceedingly  rare. 

Average  from  10  to  15  acres  ge- 
nerally. 

From  5 to  20  acres  is  the  general 
extent  of  the  farms.  Generally  held 
from  the  head  landlord. 

From  3 to  20  acres  Irish.  They 
landlord. 

. Few  labourers  have  been  employed 
in  repairing  the  public  roads  during 
uio  last  year;  the  persons  con- 
tracting for  the  repairing  such  roads 
' nf>  % 1 rg  1 1 n 1 os  of 

grown  men,  are  thus  enabled  to  do 
inc  work  within  themselves;  any 
, outers  they  employ  are  allowed 
is.  per  day. 

In  this  part,  and,  I am  informed, 
generally  throughout  the  parish, 
men  who  have  presentments  exe- 
cute the  work  themselves. 

I cannot  answer  this. 

There  have  been  employed  in 
road-making  from  6 to  10  or  15  . 
aud  in  all  amounting  to  about 
1,600,  but  many  of  those  do  not 
belong  to  this  parish:  they  get 
from  till,  to  lOrf.  and  Is.  per  day, 
and  I believe  they  are  sometimes 
paid  in  provisions. 
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Drumgooland  . . Pop.  10,281. 

Drumgooland  Lower. 
Pop.  10,281  of  entire  parish. 

Drumgooland  Upper. 
Pop.  10,281  of  entire  parish. 

Killroney  . . Pop.  4,257. 

Francis  C.  Beers , Esq.  j.  v. 

Rev.  P.  Morgan , p.  p. 

Rev.  Michael  O’Loughlin,  p.  p. 

Rev.  P.  M'Evoy,  p.  p. 

This  query  can  be  best  answered 
from  the  late  survey  of  this  county. 

I am  unacquainted  with  the  divi- 
sion followed  by  the  enumerators 
under  the  Population  Returns ; but 
in  the  parish  of  Lower  Drumgoo- 
land being  about  two-thirds  of  that 
entire  parish,  there  are  6,366  Irish 

there  are  9,853. 

The  number  of  acres  is  4,590,  plan- 

The  number  of  acres  in  this  parish 
is  13,218a.  Ik.  25 p.  statute  measure. 

£1  10s.  per  acre. 

No  public  common,  nor  woodland ; 
in  Lower  Drumgooland  there  are 
5,329  acres  which  pay  county  cess, 
which  I think  for  the  most  part, 
with  the  exception  of  about  100 
acres,  is  arable ; the  bogs  arc  all 
occupied  for  fuel,  being  cut  in  the 
,er  into  turf;  they  are  not  extensive. 

There  is  no  public  common;  no 
woodland  ; there  is  no  land  in  this 
parish  left  solely  for  pasture,  except 
mountains,  of  which  there  are  about 
1,700  acres ; the  remainder  is  arable ; 
not  any  waste  land ; there  are  about 
300  acres  of  bog. 

the  mountains ; the  arable  lane 

The  mountains,  including  bog, 
wood,  and  waste  land,  which  may 
be  considered  as  common,  contain 
6,830a.  In.  29p.;  the  extent  of 
wood,  I think,  is  about  300  acres; 

1 I do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  bog, 
1 but  it  lies  mostly  upon  the  tops  of 
1 is  6,387a.  3u.  36i*.  statute  measure. 

About  £1  10s.  I consider  the  ave- 
rage vent  per  Irish  acre ; there  be- 
ing no  distinction  of  arable  and 
pasture  land  in  this  parish,  as  the 
farms  are  but  small. 

On  an  average,  arable  land  is  let 
at  about  £1  5s.  per  acre,  and  moun- 
tain land  at  10s. 

I think  about  £1  5s.  per  acre, 
plantation  measure,  or  between 
£1  5s.  and  £1  10s.;  the  former  is 
nearer  the  average. 

Very  little  in  this  parish. 

Not  very  generally ; only  a few 

I know  of  no  such  system  in  this 
parish. 

Yes,  to  a limited  extent. 

From  £5  to  £7  per  acre. 

For  potato  con  acre,  from  £6  to 
£8  is  usually  paid. 

The  highest  is  £10  10s.,  the  lowest 
£8  per  acre  per  annum. 

It  is;  excessive  rents  are  some- 
times given  for  the  con  acre. 

I think  not : the  con  acre  is  gene- 
rally taken  to  avoid  going  continu- 
ally to  buy,  and  to  obtain  employ- 
ment in  labouring  it;  and  credit  is 
sometimes  given. 

deavo 

This  depends  upon  whether  the 
people  can  get  employment  in  any 
other  way ; for  those  that  can  get 
employment,  I think  they  could 
buy  their  provisions  cheaper  in  mar- 
ket; such  as  cannot  get  work,  en- 
ur  to  employ  themselves  m this  way. 

Not  in  any  instance  as  yet. 

This  system  has  not  taken  place. 

There  has  been  no  instance  of  it. 

This  system  has  not  commenced 
here,  and  I trust  it  will  not. 

This  I cannot  tell. 

About  10  or  12  each  year. 

I cannot  tell  the  exact  number 
that  emigrated  in  each  year  of  the 
three  last  years;  but  within  this 
period  106  individuals  of  the  poor 
and  middle  classes  have  emigrated. 

1 think  scarcely  four  upon  an  ave- 
rage yearly ; about  four  having 
small  farms,  the  others  were  la- 
bourers who  had  no  employment  at 

To  America. 

Chiefly  to  America. 

The  fanners  are  gone  to  North 
America,  the  labourers  to  England. 

Wren  entire  families  their  entire 
property  is  brought ; but  when  sin- 
gle personages,  their  parents  or 
their  own  property  procured  at  ser- 
vice, supplies  their  expenses. 

I know  of  no  assistance  they  have 

None  whatever. 

All  absentees  except  two : for  a 
short  time  they  reside  in  Ireland, 
but  generally  in  England. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  all  ab- 
sentee, with  the  exception  of  one 
who  has  about  500  acres  of  an 
estate  here;  the  landlords  mostly 
live  in  England. 

The  proprietor  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  lands  in  this  parish,  resides, 
at  present,  in  Dublin ; the  proprie- 
tor of  the  remainder  resides  in 
Newry. 

The  principal  was  absent  for  the 
last  six  years,  and  has  now  taken  a 
house  for  the  wiuter  in  Dublin; 
there  are  two  or  three  others  hav- 
ing only  a townland  each,  and  they 
are  mostly  resident. 

From  5 to  15  acres  is  the  general 
extent  of  the  farms.  Generally  held 
from  the  head  landlord. 

The  general  extent  is  from  8 to  10 
acres;  and  is  held  in  occupation 
from  the  head  landlord. 

The  average  is  about  eight  acres. 
They  are  generally  held  by  the  te- 
nant from  the  head  landlord. 

I think  the  general  extent  is  about 
eight  acres.  They  are  generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

This  I cannot  answer ; but  those 
that  have  been  employed  are  paid 
in  both  money  and  provisions. 

They  are  usually  paid  in  cash. 

I cannot  exactly  tell,  but  as  far  as 
I can  learn,  there  are  about  40  or 
perhaps  50  employed  about  two 
months ; they  are  paid  at  the  rate 
of  Is.  per  day. 

About  64, 1 1 1 g c j loj  e t 

from  1 to  24  days ; they  have  been 
paid  partly  in  money,  and  partly  in 
provisions  obtained  on  credit,  until 
they  obtained  payment  from  their 
employer. 
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Kilbroney  . . Pop.  4,257. 

Kilcoo  Upper. 

Pop.  6,520  of  entire  parish. 

Kilmegan  . . Pop.  6,920. 

Kilmegan  . . Pop.  6,920. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Jacob. 

Rev.  Hugh  O'Neill , p.  p. 

Rev.  John  O'Neill,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  M‘Kee , p.  m. 

13,218  statute  acres. 

4,874  acres,  Irish  plantation. 

The  number  of  acres  was  not  taken 
by  the  enumerators ; but  from  other 
sources  I have  reason  to  think 
about  9,000  acres,  Irish  plantation 
measure. 

The  number  of  acres  not  taken  by 
enumerators,  but  from  other  sources, 
9,000,  Irish  plantation  measure. 

No  public  common;  275  statute 
acres  wood ; about  5,000  statute 
acres  arable ; the  remainder  of  the 
parish,  mountain,  including  some 
mountain  bog. 

The  parish  is  bounded  on  the 
south-east  by  the  mountains  of 
Mourne,  which  were  considered  by 
the  populace  as  public  common 
until  within  these  30  or  40  years, 
when  Lords  Roden  and  Annesley  le' 
to  tenants : land  under  planting,  37 
pasture,  700  acres ; and  bog  about  ' 

There  is  no  public  common ; there 
are  about  300  acres  woodland;  500 
pasture;  100  bog;  the  remainder 
arable  land. 

There  is  no  public  common ; about 
300  acres  woodland;  500  pasture; 
100  bog ; the  remainder  arable. 

t some  hundred  acres  of  them 
0 acres;  arable,  3,704  acres; 
100  acres. 

Some  land  is  set  at  £5,  some  at 
5s.  per  acre,  Irish  plantation,— per- 
haps the  average  is  about  £1  10s. 

Arabic  land  at  average  rent  £1  6s. 
per  acre,  and  pasture  at  9s. 

others,  average  £1  5s. ; 
others,  at  from  £1  10s. 

A little  more  than  one-third  of 
the  arable  land,  which  belongs  to 
one  proprietor,  is  let  at  an  average 
rent  of  about  £1  per  acre ; about 
one-sixth,  which  belongs  to  two 
the  remainder,  which  belong  to  five 
to  £2  1 0s.  per  acre. 

One  proprietor  lets  about  one-third 
ol  the  parish,  at  an  average  of  £1 
per  acre;  two  proprietors  let  at 
Vro;  , „ e remainder  at£l  10s.  6rf. 
LlV^  10*‘ ! th°  l,asture  at  10«-  to 

Only  very  little. 

Not  generally,  but  it  exists. 

Not  usual. 

Not  usual,  but  acres  have  been 
set  from  £8  to  £10  per  acre. 

From  £3  to  £10. 

From  £10  to  £6. 

I have  not  heard  of  more  than 
£10,  or  less  than  £8. 

£8  to£10. 

The  con  acre  does  not  much  prevail 
here  ; it  may,  however,  sometimes 
be  taken  for  the  sake  of  employ- 
ment, and  may  be,  in  consequence, 
remunerating  to  a certain  extent. 

It  is  generally  a remunerating 
given  ^ for  well  manured  potato 

It  is  looked  upon  by  the  farmer  as 
a remunerating  crop : the  poor  man 
sometimes  ofiers  excessive  rent,  for 
it  affords  him  some  employment 
by  labouring  it;  lie  can  purchase 
the  seed  at  one  time,  and  pay  the 

The  con  acre  does  not  prevail  here 
to  any  extent;  it  may,  however, 
sometimes  be  taken  in  order  to 
obtain  employment,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, is  remunerating  to  a cer- 

rent  at  another,  and  so  pays  lor  the  produce  of  it  in  gales. 

I am  not  aware  that  this  system 
has  been  at  all  acted  on  here. 

The  Subletting  Act  has  not  done 
much  harm  here  as  yet ; there  has 
been  very  little  interference  with 
small  farms,  but  when  the  owner  of 
a small  farm  wishes  to  sell  it,  the 
landlord  is  particularly  desirous  that  , 
his  neighbour  should  purchase  it. 

The  system  of  throwing  small 
very  rVa'Cn^  wheu'afonm 

auTif o" K™lSaili°n 

fJn!le  SyS!em  °f  convcrti»S  small 
p^alcntt  hoover" 

to  emigraw  or  falls  behind  in  rent,  his  next 
- 1 1 11  i ls  enc0,1Iaged  to  take  the  farm, 
n red  fJr  S?m?  consideration  for  tna. 
Solvent  *0<S  character,  the 

rent  free  'S  aU0"ea  a cabin  and  garden 

No  emigrants  during  that  time. 

About  10;  young  men  and  girls. 

Only  five  or  six  families  emigrated 
m the  last  three  years. 

There  have  been  only  four  or  five 
families  who  have  emigrated  in  the 
last  three  years. 

To  America. 

To  Canada. 

i To  Canada  or  the  United  States. 

They  received  no  assistance,  nor 
applied. 

Received  no  assistance, being  gene- 
rally in  better  circumstances  than 
their  neighbours. 

They  have  received  no  assistance, 
being  generally  m better  circum- 
stances than  their  neighbours. 

Some  are  resident  in  the  parish, 
some  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  ; the 
Earl  of  Kilmorey  resides  in  Eng- 
land ; one  proprietor  in  the  country. 

None  reside  in  the  parish ; Earl 
Annesley  and  Lord  Bangor  in  Ire- 
land and  in  the  county,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Downsliire  and  Lord  Roden 
partly  in  England,  and  Mr.  Quinn 
at  the  Cape:  these  are  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil  of  the  parish. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  eight  in 
number,  one  only  of  whom  con- 
stantly resides ; three  others  reside 
occasionally,  and  four  others  always 
absent,  one  about  three  miles  dis- 
tant, the  other  three  residing  at 
one  extremity  of  the  county. 

Landed  proprietors  eight : one  con- 
stantly resides,  three  occasionally 
resident,  the  others  non-resident. 

From  10  to  4 acres.  With  the 
exception  of  two  townlands,  they 
are  held  by  the  tenant  immediately 
trom  the  head  landlord. 

From  3 or  4 acres  to  30  or  40,  and 
held  under  the  chief  proprietor,  but 
the  farms  are  generally  small. 

The  farms  are  from  2 to  25  acres ; 
however  I think  three-fourths  of 
them  arc  less  than  11  acres.  Usually 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

Farms  from  2 to  25  acres;  three- 
fourths  of  them  less  than  1 1 acres 
Usually  held  from  the  head  land- 

There  is  very  little  expense  in  road- 
making  i„  this  parish,  its  extent 
m,  S miles  N-W-  and  3 

rn.  es  N.N.E.:  not  more  than ’10 
Ait  men,  for  three  weeks  or  so, 
"ad  been  employed,  at  Is. per  day. 

From  70  to  80  men,  and  employed 
nearly  two  months  in  the  last  year : 
paid  partly  in  cash,  and  some  with 
provisions. 

About  40  labourers  are  employed 
at  road-making  seven  months  in  the 
year  ; the  rate  of  wages  Is.  per  day, 
but,  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  paid, 
the  employers  acknowledge  10</.  per 
day  would  be  as  good  or  even  better, 
irovisions  purchased  at  a high  price, 
responsible  ; I have  known  of  one 
:et  price  was  paid  in  this  way. 

About  40  labourers  may  have  been 
employed  for  seven  months  in  the 
year  ; nominal  wages  ls.  per  day, 
but  from  the  manner  of  payment 
lOrf.  would  be  better : the  usual  pay 
is  provisions  procured  by  the  over-  • 
seer  s ticket,  and  mostly  charged  at 
an  exorbitant  rate.  ° 

as  the  labourer  is  usually  paid  in  p 
for  which  the  road-maker  becomes 
instance  in  which  double  the  mark 

2 X X X 
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Maghera  . . Pop.  1,514. 

Maghera  . . Pop.  1,514. 

Maghera  . . Pop.  1,514. 

Loughanisland  . . Pop.  6,604. 

Rev.  William  Dvjfin. 

Rev.  Richard  Archer. 

Rev.  Thomas  Clarke,  P.  M. 

Rev.  Robert  M'Cormick,  p.  m. 

1,891  plantation  acres. 

There  are  eight  townlands  and  two 
halt-townlands,  in  the  parish  of 
Maghera  Hamlet. 

About  7,036  statute  acres. 

This  will  be  more  accurately  an- 
swered by  others  resident  in  the 
parish ; many  other  questions  1 de- 
cline to  answer,  having  been  ashort 
time  resident  in  the  parish. 

No  public  common;  not  more  than 
two  or  three  acres  wood ; no  waste ; 
no  pasture ; no  bog. 

farms ; and  1 should  suppose  the 
of  the  parish,  to  be  under  60  In 

No  public  common  ; no  woodland ; 
it  is  nearly  all  arable : as  nearly  as 
I can  conjecture,  there  is  about  the 
tenth  part  of  the  parish  mountain 
pasture ; scarcely  any  waste  land, 
except  a few  rocky  patches  in  sundry 
; quantity  of  bog  within  the  bounds 
sh  acres. 

There  is  no  public  common  nor 
woodland  ; it  is  nearly  all  arable ; 
there  may  be  about  600  acres  of 
mountain  pasture ; there  is  no  waste 
land ; and  there  may  be  about  40 
or  50  acres  of  bog  in  this  parish. 

The  greater  part  of  the  land  being 
church  land,  is  very  moderately  let, 
hut  when  it  is  let  at  a rack-rent,  it 
averages  about  £2  per  plantation 

£1  8s.  6 d.  per  acre,  arable  land. 

Col.  Forde’s  estate ; £2  per  acre, 
and  10s.  for  pasture,  on  Mr.  Kerr's 
estate. 

On  Mr.  Kerr’s  estate,  the  average 
rent  for  arable  land  is  from  £1  5s. 
to  £2  2s.,  and  for  pasture  about  Ss. ; 
on  Col.  Forde's  estate,  for  arable, 
from  12s.  Oil.  to  £1  11s.  6 </.,  and 
for  mountain.  8s.;  and  on  Mr. 
Waring’s  and  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford’ 

Pasture  land  about  8s.  6 d. ; arable 
about  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

s,  for  arable,  from  10s.  to  £1  Ss.  !)</. 

In  very  few  cases ; indeed,  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  the  con  acre  sys- 
tem. beine-  onlv  for  potato  crop. 

ground  gratis,  as 

Not  at  all,  but  cottiers  residing  on 
the  farm  in  rented  cabins,  are  per- 
mitted to  plant  as  much  potato 
i they  can  fairly  cover  with  manure. 

The  con  acre  system  is  not  known 
in  this  parish,  but  cottiers  are  per- 
mitted by  their  landlords  to  plant 
as  much  potato  ground  as  they  can 
fairly  cover  with  manure,  without  - 
any  additional  charge. 

Does  not  prevail. 

When  the  persons  who  take  the 
land  manure  it  themselves,  they 
mostly  get  it  gratis,  because  of  the 
manure;  when  the  farmers  ma-  l_ 
nure  it.  they  charge  about  £2  2s.  per 

I never  heard  of  any  rent  for  con 
acres  in  this  parish  or  district. 

rood. 

Not  at  all. 

About  half  a dozen  farms  on 
Col.  Forde’s  estate  in  our  parish, 
and  to  each  of  the  dispossessed 
tenants  were  given  a cottage  and 
rood  of  ground  as  garden. 

There  have  not  been  more  than 
about  10  or  12  instances  of  this  in 
this  parish,  and  each  of  the  dispos- 
sessed tenants  was  allowed  to  hold 
his  former  house  with  a small  piece 
of  land  adjoining  the  same  for  a gar- 
den, for,  I believe,  the  ground  rent. 

Hitherto  to  a very  limited  extent. 

I know  of  only  the  Protestants  ; ! 
39  souls  have  emigrated ; one  family 
was  that  of  a schoolmaster,  the  rest 
were  small  farmers. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  emigration 
beyond  one  or  two  young  men. 

About  8 or  10  in  the  course  of  the  1 
last  three  years;  they  were,  I be- 
lieve, mostly  labourers. 

A considerable  number,  many  of 
them  respectable  farmers. 

Five  persons  to  New  Holland,  the 
rest  to  Upper  Canada. 

To  Canada. 

To  Canada. 

Mostly  to  British  America,  some 
to  the  United  States. 

They  have  received  no  assistance. 

Some  of  them  have  received  some 
assistance,  cither  in  money  or  pro- 

Know  of  none. 

The  immediate  tenant  of  the 
bishop  and  the  other  landed  pro- 
prietors, reside  in  the  adjoining 
parishes. 

Col.  Forde  is  resident  in  the  next 
parish  ; Mr.  Kerr  partly  resident, 
living  chiefly  at  Portavo,  near 
Donaghadee ; Mr.  William  Waring 
resides  near  Enniskillen ; and  Mr. 
Sharman  Crawford,  near  Belfast. 

Col- Forde  is  resident;  Mr.  Kerris 
mostly  absentee,  residing  chiefly  at 
Portavo,  near  Donaghadee,  county 
Down;  Mr.  Waring  is  also  ab- 
sentee,he  resides  near  Enniskillen ; 
Mr.  S.  Crawford  is  likewise  an  ab- 
sentee, he  resides  at  Crawfords  Bun 

Mostly  resident, 
i,  near  Bangor,  county  Down. 

They  average  about  seven  acres. 
Either  the  head  landlord  or  imme- 
diate tenant  under  the  bishop. 

From  5 to  30  acres  each.  Always 
held  direct  from  the  lord  of  the  soil. 

The  general  extent  of  the  farms 
may  be  stated  at  from  2 to  35  acres, 
some  are  even  more.  They  are 
all  held  by  the  tenant  inoccupation 
from  the  head  landlord ; there  may 
perhaps  be  some  exceptions,  but 
they  are  very  few. 

From  5 to  50  acres.  Held  gene- 
rally from  the  chief  landlord. 

Six  labourers  belonging  to  the 
families  of  the  overseers,  who  receive 
the  amount  of  their  estimates  half 
yearly. 

I have  no  means  of  answering  this 
query ; I believe  few  in  this  parish. 

I am  not  able  to  state  the  exact 
number,  I have  only  heard  of  five, 
who  were  paid  in  money,  at  the 
rate  of  Is.  per  day ; there  were  cer- 
tainly more  than  those  employed, 
and  there  are  some  so  employed  at 
present. 

The  number  I do  not  exiu-tty 
know,  suppose  30  or  40  ; paid  It- 

per  day  foreman,  2s.  per  day  to 
a horse  ; usually  they  are  poor  tar- 
mere,  who  work  at  the  roads,  and 
are  not  poor  labourers. 
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Loughanisland  . . Pop.  6,604 

Loughanisland  . . Pop.  6,604 

M agiie  rad  roll  . . Pop.  7,530. 

Magheradroll  . . Pop.  7,530. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Gordon. 

Rev.  William  MlMuilan,  p.  p 

Rev.  C.  Boyd. 

Rev.  David  Edgar,  p.  m. 

About  1 2,500  English  st  atute  acres, 
by  the  trigonometrical  survey. 

N.  B.  The  Catholic  parish  has 
different  boundaries  from  the  Pro- 
testant; the  Protestant  rector  of 

It  is  computed  that  there  are  about 
7,500  acres,  Irish  measure. 

No  means  of  returning  an  accurate 
answer  to  this  query. 

lands,  that  I,  as  the  parish 
Protestant  parish  of  Kilmorc, 
in  1815  by  Thomas  Newell 
600a.  deanery  Down: — Total 

priest,  have  not,  whilst  I have  son 
and  a large  one  that  belongs  to  the  de 
on  tains  4,434a.  3».  38e. ; 1 006a.  2 
7,137a.  2h.  26p.  Irish  plantation  acre 

e townlands  that  belong  to  the 
neryofDown;  a part  surveyed 
K.  28i>;  96a.  per  applotment; 

The  writer  is  unable  to  answer  ac- 
curately these  (piestions,  being  con- 
fined by  an  accident  to  his  father’s 
residence,  some  distance  from 
Loughanisland ; he  has  reason  to 
believe  satisfactory  information  has 
been  given  on  these  heads  by  others. 

None ; none ; about  760  acres 
waste  and  mountain ; and  about 
100  acres  of  bog:  by  subtracting 
the  above  from  the  entire  number  oi 
acres,  the  arable,  and  good  pasture 
is  known.  N.  B.  What  I have 
called  waste  and  mountain,  is  all 
let,  and  at  about  Is.  per  Irish  perch. 

There  may  be  about  500  acres  of 
waste  mountainous  land,  and  300 
or  400  of  bog. 

No  public  common ; the  other 
clauses  not  answerable,  in  my  opi- 
nion at  least,  so  accurately  as  de- 
sirable ; considerable  quantities  of 
waste  land,  and  also  much  bog. 

The  rent  of  arable  land  varies  from 
£1  sterling  to  £3  10«.  by  Mr.  Cop- 
lett ; but  what  is  more  common,  from 
£'l  5s.  to  £2  2s.  per  acre ; mountain- 
ous land,  let  as  pasture,  is  10s.  per 

£1  10s. 

The  average  rent  of  land  is  from 
£1  5s.  to  £1  18s.  per  acre. 

No : the  farmer  usually  gives  po- 
tato ground  to  the  cottier  for  his 
manure ; if  this  accommodation  is 
not  procured  from  the  landlord,  the 
cottier  usually  pays  a small  rent, 
not  exceeding  IV.  per  perch,  in 
addition  to  his  manure. 

It  does  not  prevail  in  any  manner 
here  unless  we  should  reckon  the 

It  does  not. 

It  does  not 

following  a species  oi  it : a few  farmers  let  either  a rood  or  half  an  acre  to 
charge  from  £2  to  £2  10s.  a rood  for  it;  but  the  farmer  manures  it,  and  gives 

the  poor  for  potatoes,  and  they 
the  horsework  into  the  bargain. 

The  same  answer. 

As  it  does  not  prevail  here  I can- 
not say  whether  such  a crop  be  re- 
munerative ; but  from  accounts,  it  is 
a very  harsh,  cruel,  and  despotic 

As  yet  in  few  instances ; where  a 
farm  is  at  sale,  the  landlord  usually 
requires  it  to  be  sold  to  a farmer 
having  land  adjoining : the  dis- 
possessed tenants  generally  go  to 

This  system  has  not  much  pre- 
vailed ; it  has,  however,  in  a small 
degree ; the  tenants  dispossessed 
either  became  poor  cottiers,  or  went 
into  some  town,  or  became  beggars. 

Not  to  any  extent;  a few  have 
gone  to  North  America. 

It  has  not  been  attempted  in  this 
parish,  as  a system. 

Cannot  state  the  number  of  emi- 
grants; are  chiefly  tradesmen  and 
small  farmers,  Protestants. 

Some  did  emigrate,  tradesmen  and 
some  farmers  ; I do  not  know  the 
number  during  that  period. 

Perhaps  30  or  40  families  have 
emigrated  to  the  Canadas,  or  United 
States,  within  the  last  three  years. 

Few  have  emigrated. 

Some  to  the  United  States ; a few 
to  Canada  ; some  to  Britain,  where  a 
remain,  but  where  in  fact  many,  for  so 

first,  perhaps,  they  did  not  intend  to 
ne  years  past,  have  fixed  their  abode. 

America. 

None. 

In  no  instances  have  they  received 
any  assistance  for  the  purposes  of 
emigration. 

I believe  they  have  received  no 
assistance. 

None. 

The  principal  landed  proprietor  is 
resident,  the  others  reside  at  present 
in  Ireland. 

Colonel  Forde  is  the  chief  landed 
proprietor,  he  is  resident;  a Mr. 
Wat  son  owns  one  townlaud,  he  is  an 
absentee,  and  resides  in  the  county 
Antrim;  a Mr.  Coplett  holds  one 
townland,  he  is  at  present  absent. 

David  Kerr,  Esq.,  is  at  present  in 
this  comity,  but  resides  principally 
in  England,  Battersea  house ; Co- 
lonel Forde  resides  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Seaforde,  Clough. 

The  landlord  has  been  an  absentee 
for  some  years  past : he  was  out  of 
Ireland. 

Farms  would  average  (after  de- 
ducting land  attached  to  gentlemen’s 
scats)  about  12£  English  statute 
acres;  there  is,  however,  a good 
deal  of  moor  and  semi-mountainous 
land  in  the  parish.  Farms  are  "-e- 
lord*"y  lr°m  t,le  ll0iul  laud- 

The  farms  vary  from  3 to  50  acres, 
but  in  general  they  are  from  6 or  7 
to  13  or  14,  so  that  10  acres  would 
be  nearly  an  average.  They  are 
immediately  held  by  the  tenant 
from  the  head  landlord. 

They  consist  of  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10, 
20,  30,  40,  few  60  and  100  acres. 
Generally  from  the  head  landlord. 

All  sizes,  from  S to  60  acres,  and 
all  held  from  the  head  landlord. 

The  labourers  employed  on  the 
roads  m this  parish  are  mostly 
small  farmers,  who  have  a horse  and 
car  to  draw  gravel, &c.;  cannot  state 
ie  number ; the  overseer  does  not 
gctb  presentment  i id  until  the 
assize,  and  sometimes  advances  wage” 
charging  tor  i t the  highest  market  pri 
anew  that  it  is  much  the  case  in  this 

About  30  persons  ; the}'  are  paid 
in  money  when  the  work  is  done,  but 
in  the  mean  time  they  get  credit 
for  goods,  victuals,  &c.,  at  a much 
dearer  rate  than  if  they  had  the 
money  to  pay  on  the  spot, 
to  his  labourers  in  oatmeal, 
ce  during  the  season ; I don’t 
parish. 

The  labourers  are  very  seldom  em- 
ployed at  the  public  works ; the 
poorer  tenants,  who  have  heavy 
rents  to  pay,  are  generally  employed 
at  Is.  per  day. 

No  definite  number  confined  to 
road-work,  and  no  regularity  in  em- 
ploying them,  and  therefore  no  par- 
ticular answer. 
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Ardglass  . . Pop.  1,628. 

Bailee  . . Pop.  2.59S. 

Ballyculter  . . Pop.  2,221. 

Bright  . . Pop.  2,030. 

Rev.  Charles  Campbell. 

Rev.  William  Bond. 

Rev.  dairies  Wolesley. 

Rev.  Richard  M'Mullin,  p.  p * 

700  Irish  acres. 

The  number  of  English  statute 
acres,  in  the  total,  is  6,360,  or  there- 
abouts: I do  not  know  what  the 
division  is  as  taken  by  the  enume- 
rators under  the  Population  Re- 
turns. 

4,532  acres,  British  statute  mea- 
sure, not  including  roads. 

4,986,  statute  measure. 

No  common  or  woodland;  all 
arable. , 

There  is  no  public  common  nor 
woodland,  and  about  4,770  of  arable 
land,  and  of  pasture  about  1,340, 
and  of  waste  about  250. 

No  public  common  ; about  70  acres 
woodland ; 4,219  of  arable  and  pas- 
ture ; and  243  of  waste  and  bog 

No  common  nor  woodland;  all 
arable,  with  little  exception. 

Very  variable ; from  £4  4s.  to 
£2  10s. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land 
might  be  about  £1  16s.  per  Irish 
plantation  acre,  and  1 know  not  of 
any  that  could  come  exclusively 
under  the  description  of  pasture 
land. 

15s.  an  acre,  statute  measure. 

£1  10s. 

No. 

The  con  acre  system  does  not  pre- 
vail in  this  parish,  but  it  is  very 
usual  for  the  labourer  to  have  pota- 
toes planted  for  him,  for  which  his 

This  does  not  prevail  in  this  parish, 
except  when  persons  agree  to  give 
in  work  a certain  number  of  days 
for  a rood  of  potatoes  in  harvest, 
the  farmer  manuring  and  labouring 
the  same  for  them. 

It  does  not. 

days’  work,  receiving  his'diet  for  an 
Irish  rood  of  potatoes. 

I know  of  no  such  instances. 

Many  of  the  landlords  appear  j 
alive  to  the  advantages  of  increasing  ; 
the  size  of  the  farms,  but  there  has  i 
been  scarcely  an  instance  of  their  dis 
force  ; they  'have  rather  resorted  to 
tenants  to  dispose  of  their  interest 
emigrate  to  America  or  elsewhere. 

None. 

(possessing  the  old  tenant  by 
the  system  of  allowing  their 
, in  their  farms,  and  either 

This  has  scarcely  happened  here. 

Very  few ; not  more  than  10  in 
any  year. 

The  number  is  probably  under  20 ; 
chiefly  of  the  labouring  classes. 

About  50 ; farmers,  tradesmen,  and 
labourers. 

A few  have  emigrated  to  America. 

America. 

Generally  to  America,  though 
some  to  England  and  Scotland. 

To  America. 

None. 

Sometimes  they  have  received 
assistance  from  their  friends,  but 
there  is  a fund  here  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  those  emigrating. 

Partly  at  their  own  expense,  and 
partly  by  subscription. 

They  were  almost,  without  excep- 
tion, well  able  to  defray  their  own 
expenses. 

But  one  landed  proprietor ; he  re- 
sides in  England. 

The  landlords  are  absentee ; some 
reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
parish,  and  some  at  a greater  dis- 
tance ; they  all  reside,  I believe,  in 
Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  one ; 
but  there  is  not  residing  in  the 
parish  a single  proprietor. 

Lord  Viscount  Bangor,  who  holds 
more  than  half  the  parish,  is  a resi- 
dent ; Lord  de  Roos,  holding  one- 
third,  an  absentee;  representative 
of  the  late  Lord  de  Cliflord,  an  ab- 
sentee : these  absentee  landlords 
never  have  resided  in  Ireland. 

The  principal  resident  proprietor 
Lord  Bangor ; Major  Beauclerk,  ill 
London;  several  others  absentees. 

From  8 to  20  acres.  Generally 
held  by  lease  of  lives. 

The  extent  of  the  farms  varies  very 
much,  some  being  as  high  as  80  or 
90  Irish  acres,  but  I should  think 
the  general  average  extent  may  be  r 
mostly  hold  under  the  head  landlor 
belonging  to  Trinity  College,  Dubl 
mostly  hold  through  the  intervent: 
farmers  also  cultivate  their  own  lam 

From  5 to  100  acres  of  land,  all 
under  the  head  landlords,  except 
one  instance  of  half  a townland. 
ibout  20  Irish  acres.  ’ The  tenants 
d,  with  the  exception  of  the  land 
in,  where  the  occupying  tenants 
ion  of  middle-men ; a good  many 
Is,  which  they  hold  for  ever. 

Average  from  5 to  20  acres.  Gene- 
rally held  from  the  chief  landlord. 

I have  no  means  of  answering  this 
the'  number  so  employed. 

About  20  occasionally,  say  two 
months  in  the  year,  and  paid  Is. 
a-day,  without  diet,  by  the  county. 

Few  labourers  are  employed  on 
public  roads,  as  the  repairs  of  roads 
are  generally  contracted  for  1>7 
farmers  of  small  holdings,  who  do 
the  work  themselves. 

* In  answering  these  queries,  I have  included  the  town  of  Killough,  which,  though  under  my  charge,  does  not  belong  to  the  parish  of  Bright, 
according  to  the  Protestant  division. 
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Down  and  Ballygalbeg. 
Pop. . 

Down  . . Pop.  9,203. 

Dunsfort  . . Pop.  1,680. 

Dunsfort  and  Ardglass. 
Pop.  3,308. 

Rev.  W.  M'  Carten,  p.  p. 

Rev.  William  Leahy. 

Bev.  A.  Collion. 

Bev.  P.  Denvirs,  p.  p. 

This  may  be  ascertained  by  appli- 
cation to  the  engineers  now  mea- 
suring, or  the  tithe  agent  now  valu- 
ing, the  parish,  and  Try  the  returns 
made  of  the  population-  the  last 
census;  all  the  Irish  acre,  Irish 
plantation  measure. 

The  number  of  acres  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Down  is  10,961,  statute. 

About  2,222  acres,  plantation  ! 
measure,  besides  unmeasured  bog. 

Dunsfort  4,238a.  3«.  34  p.,  Ard- 
glass 1,137a.  On.  38p.,  statute  mea- 
sure, as  per  Tithe  Commissioner. 

I cannot  say. 

No  public  common ; the  parish  is 
all  arable,  except  the  marshes. 

No  common ; no  woodland ; little 
pasture ; about  200  acres  bog. 

There  are  no  public  commons  nor 
woodlands;  but  little  pasturage, 
save  what  serves  for  the  farmer’s 
usual  stock ; the  wastes  and  bog 
are  above  200  acres,  but  there  is 
no  turbary ; the  poor  must  purchase 
coal : arable  land  is  the  prevailing 

I can  only  speak  from  report ; 
from  £1  10s.  or  £2  to  £2  10s.  per 
acre,  town  parks  ; and  some  farms 
£4  4s.  to  £5,  £6,  £7,  and  more,  per 

The  general  average  rent  of  arable 
land  is  from  £1  10s.  to  £2  the 
Irish  acre. 

About  £2  per  acre,  plantation 
measure. 

New  takes  are  rented  so  high  as 
£2,  £2  10s, and,  in  some  instances, 
£3  per  acre,  plantation  measure: 
the  average  of  the  old  and  new 
rentals  might  be  from  £1  15s.  to 
£2,  plantation  measure. 

I am  told  not. 

The  con  acre  does  not  prevail 

It  does  not. 

No  such  system  obtains  in  these 
parishes. 

If  no  con  acre,  therefore  no  con 

No  con  acres. 

No  con  acres. 

Not  to  my  knowledge. 

If  any  instances  of  throwing 
small  farms  into  large  ones  have 
occurred  lately  they  have  not  come 
to  my  knowledge ; I rather  believe 
there  have  been  none. 

It  has  not  been  acted  on  in  this 
parish  yet. 

That  accursed  system  not  acted 
on  here  as  yet,  but  it  is  dreaded 
and  hated. 

Very  few. 

There  have  been  no  emigrations 
from  this  parish,  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  during  the  last  three 
years. 

About  8 or  10  annually;  princi- 
pally young  men,  who  emigrate 
to  the  British  settlements,  North 
America. 

About  20  annually  ; some  of  them 
tradesmen,  some  labourers. 

Some  parts  of  America;  I can't 

To  the  Canadas. 

Mostly  io  America,  and  especially 
to  the  British  settlements. 

None. 

They  got  no  assistance  except 
from  their  relatives. 

No  Government  or  other  public 
assistance ; they  themselves,  or 
their  relatives,  paid  their  passage. 

Some  resident.  I think  it  better 
to  refer  the  Government  to  other 
sources  to  know  this. 

The  heirs  of  Lord  de  Clifford  own 
about  one-third  of  the  parish — that 
is,  the  money  value — and  are  absen- 
tees, residing  in  England;  Lord 
de  Roos  owns  a little,  and  also  re- 
sides in  England ; the  remainder 
generally  reside. 

Absentees;  some  in  Ireland, 
others  in  England. 

Ail  absentees : some  of  the  pro- 
prietors reside  in  Ireland,  most  of 
them  in  England. 

From  3,  5,  G,  to  20,  25,  and  30; 
m some  instances  larger.  Held 
both  from  the  head  landlord  and 
middle-men. 

The  farms  in  this  parish  are  from 
15  to  20  Irish  acres;  there  are  a 
few  larger,  and  some  less.  The  te- 
nant in  occupation  holds  immedi- 
ately from  the  head  landlord. 

From  5 to  20  acres,  and  a few 
from  30  to  80  acres.  Generally 
held,  by  lease  of  three  lives,  from 
the  head  landlord,  except  some 
Bishop’s  land. 

The  extent  of  the  farms  varies  from 
5 to  20  acres,  plantation  measure  ; 
a less  numerous  class  from  20  to 
30;  and  a third  class,  less  nume- 
rous still,  from  30  to  80  ; and  are 
generally  held  from  the  head  land- 
lord, with  the  exception  of  some 
Bishop's  land. 

The  number  I do  not  know  ; they 
are  paid  in  money,  provisions,  &c. 

This  question  might  be  answered 
by  the  overseers  of  roads.  I have 

taining  the  number;  but  they  are 
paid  in  general  in  money. 

About  12  employed  about  three 
weeks  in  summer,  and  paid  in 
money,  about  Is.  per  day. 

About  1 8,  including  both  parishes, 
for  about  three  weeks : they  have 
been  finally  paid  in  money ; but 
often  they  get  their  employers’  line 
to  some  huckster,  and,  not  having 
the  ready,  they  pay  much  above 
the  market  prices  for  their  provi- 
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ULSTER — County  Down — Barony  Lecale. 


Inch  . . Pop.  2,857. 

Rathmullen  . . Pop.  2,742. 

Rathmullen  . . Pop.  2,742. 

Saul  . . Pop.  2,410. 

Rev.  A.  Bullock. 

J.  W.  Maxwell,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  George  H.  Young. 

Captain  Browne,  J.  p. 

Rev.  Edward  Curtis. 

3,800,  plantation  measure. 

The  townland  of  Killougli  con- 
tains about  200  Irish  plantation 
acres ; the  cure  does  not  extend  be- 
yond the  village  of  Killough,  rated 
at  $6  tenements,  subdivided  into  2 1 0 
houses. 

By  the  Ordnance  Survey  there  are 
3,404a.  In.  30i\,  statute  acres. 

3,121  acres,  Irish  plantation. 

No  public  common  ; waste  land  and 
bog  250  plantation  acres. 

There  is  no  public  common ; no 
than  six  or  seven  acres  of  bog. 

No  common;  no  woodland;  the 
lands  almost  all  arable,  with  the 
exception  of  six  quartcrlands,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  rocky,  and 
better  fitted  for  pasturage  than  til- 
lage ; the  hoggy  parts  arc  almost 
all  marsh,  and  not  capable  of  profit. 

Rent  of  arable  land  £1  10s.;  pas- 
ture land  200,  rocky,  &c.,  at  7s.  per 

About  £1  10s.  the  Irish  acre  for 
arable  ; there  is  no  pasture  land  in 
the  parish  of  any  extent;  some 
land  lets  as  high  as  £'3. 

is  about  £1  5s.  English  measure, 
per  acre,  or £2 10s.  Irish  plantation, 
varying  to  17s. 

No. 

No. 

To  a very  limited  extent. 

The  system  of  con  acre  prevails  in 
all  cases  where  there  are  cottiers, 
and  potatoes  the  constant  crop 
taken  from  the  soil. 

None. 

£8  per  Irish  acre  for  potato 
ground,  well  manured  and  laboured, 
is  the  usual  rent. 

From  £'l  to  £8  per  acre ; if  the 
cottier  puts  manure  on  the  ground 
the  rent  is  £2,  if  the  farmer,  £8, 
per  acre. 

No  con  acre  crop. 

At  the  present  price  of  potatoes  it 
is  a valuable  crop ; the  average  of 
the  last  three  years  would  not  make 
it  a losing  one,  nor  the  contrary. 

Con  acre  is  generally  a remune- 
rating crop;  and  the  rent,  though 
high,  still  renders  the  land  valuable. 

None  dispossessed. 

Very  limited;  in  fact  I do  not 
know  a solitary  instance  of  the 

Very  few  instances  where  in  this 
parish  small  farms  have  been  thrown 
into  large. 

About  20  emigrants  to  America. 

^ One. 

I have  only  heard  of  one ; he  was  a 

Not  any. 

America. 

America. 

United  States. 

— 

Not  any  public  assistance. 

Without  any  assistance. 

I believe  not. 

One  absentee,  resides  in  England ; 
the  others  resident. 

Lord  Bangor  proprietor;  resides 
in  the  county. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  resi- 
dent, with  the  exception  of  General 
Cockburn,  and  Major  Beauclerck, 
M.  P. ; General  Cockburn  lives 
near  Dublin. 

Some  absent,  residing  in  England ; 
j the  rest  residing  on  their  own 
estates. 

From  100  to  3 acres,  but  generally 
from  10  to  3 acres ; and  held  from  , 
the  head  landlord. 

From  10  to  40  Irish  acres;  gene- 
rally 10  or  15  acres.  They  are. 

From  5 acres  to  30.  Held  by  the 
tenants  in  occupation  from  the 
head  landlord,  generally. 

About  20  men,  at  Is.  per  day. 

Four  or  five  persons  during  three 
months  in  the  year,  at  Is.  per  day. 

The  public  roads  are  kept  in  repair 
by  presentments,  the  labour  being 
performed  by  the  farmers  who  ob- 

About  40  persons ; Is.  per  day. 
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ULSTER — County  Down — Barony  Mourne,  Lordship  Newry. 


Kilkeel  . . Pop.  14,806. 

Kilkeel  . . Pop.  14,806. 

Kilkeel  . . Pop.  14,806. 

Newry  . . Pop.  25,117. 

Rev.  George  Nesbitt. 

Alexander  Chesney,  Esq. 

John  Moore,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  M.  Blake,  d.  d. 
R.  C.  filSHOP. 

About  30,000  plantation. 

I don’t  know  the  number  of  acres. 

About  30,000  plantation. 

8,436  Irish  plantation  measure: 
this  answer  has  reference  only  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  parish. 

About  14,000  acres  of  mountain 
in  common;  100  acres  woodland  ; 
6.500  acres  arable  ; 7,500  acres  pas- 
ture, but  cannot  be  cultivated ; 2,000 
acres  waste  and  bog. 

The  barony  of  Mourne  and  parish 
of  Kilkeel  consist  of  42  town- 
lands,  along  12  miles  of  a coast,  and 
backed  by  Mourne  mountains,  fully 
one  half  of  which  is  unvalued  moors, 
and  bogs  and  mountains ; scarcely  ar 
a part  of  Lord  Kilmorey’s  park;  the 
own  mountains,  which  are  generally 

There  are  about  14,000  acres  of 
mountain  in  common ; 100  acres  in 
planting;  6,500 acres  arable ; 7.500 
in  pasture,  but  not  fit  for  cultivation ; 
and  2,000  acres  waste  and  bog. 
y planting  in  the  barony,  except 
different  proprietors  have  their 

No  public  common  ; about  20 
acres  of  woodland  ; 260  acres  of 
bog ; about  one-third  of  the  entire 
parish  (woodland  and  bog  ex- 
cepted) is  under  pasture ; the  other 
two-thirds  are  arable. 

Arable,  from  £2  to  £1 ; and  pas- 
ture 10  s.  per  acre. 

Average  rent  of  arable  about  £1 ; 
reclaimed  pasture  about  7s.;  unre- 
claimed about  2s. 

Arabic  about  £1,  and  pasture 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and  of 
pasture  land  is  much  the  same ; the 
rents  vary  from  £1  to  £2  10s. ; the 
average  is  about  £1  10s. 

Yes. 

It  does  along  the  coast. 

A little. 

It  does  not  prevail. 

From  £8  to  £10. 

Potato  ground  ready  for  a crop  lets 
at  £8  8s.  an  acre  ; corn  land  for £3. 

£3  to  £10  for  manured  potato 
ground ; £7  to  £8  for  flax ; and  £3 

The  lowest  is  £8 ; the  highest  is 
£12. 

Sometimes  rather  remunerating. 

To  an  unemployed  family,  who 
want  the  crop  for  their  own  use,  it 
is;  but  in  many  instances  it  does 

It  is  a remunerating  crop  : no 
excessive  rents  are  given  from  any 

ment  elsewhere  he  would  find  it 
than  to  have  them  from  the  con 
family  in  some  useful  manner,  w 
he  finds  the  con  acre  somewhat  1 

The  con  acre  crop  is  not,  on  the 
average,  a remunerating  crop ; if  the 
labourer  could  get  constant  employ- 
lieaper  to  buy  potatoes  in  the  market 
acre  ; but  to  employ  himself  and  his 
ten  he  cannot  get  work  from  others, 
eneficial. 

This  is  not  usual. 

I n some  instances  small  farms  have 
been  thrown  into  larger  ones,  but 
not  to  any  great  extent : some  have 
gone  to  America. 

It  has  not  been  practised  here.  That  system  has  not  been  adopted 

1 in  this  parish ; but  though  the  small 
farmer  has  not  been  dispossessed  of  his  land,  he  was  obliged  by 
order  of  his  landlord,  or  the  landlord’s  agent,  to  eject  the  poor 
cottiers  who  occupied  cabins  on  his  ground,  and  thus  many  poor 
families  have  been  thrown  into  a state  of  mendicancy,  and  are  now 
paupers  in  Newry  and  the  surrounding  districts. 

Above  500 ; generally  small  farm- 
ers ; chiefly  Protestants. 

A very  great  number  of  emigrants 
have  left  this  parish,  some  almost 
pennyless ; others,  having  disposed 
of  small  farms,  took  the  proceeds 
with  them. 

About  500  have  emigrated ; they 
were  mostly  of  the  best  of  the  small 
farmers : all  Protestants  except  about 
ten  Catholics. 

About  six  or  eight  families  in  each 
year;  they  were  rather  comfort- 

Mostly  to  America. 

Generally  to  British  America. 

To  America. 

To  America. 

No  assistance  from  any  quarter,  if 
I except  that  rendered  by  neigh- 

None. 

They  received  no  assistance. 

The  principal  landed  proprietors 
reside  in  England. 

Karl  Kilmorey,  the  proprietor,  re- 
sides now  in  Shropshire,  England. 

Absentees ; reside  in  England. 

The  nobleman  whose  property  is 
most  extensive  here  resides  some- 
times in  England,  sometimes  in  Ire- 
land ; the  other  landed  proprietors, 
one  excepted,  who  always  resides  in 
England, have  their  residence  in  some 
part  of  Ireland,  but  few  in  this  parish.  • 

Generally  from  the  head  landlord. 

Generally  from  2 to  6 acres,  a few 
have  20  acre  farms.  Some  hold  im- 
mediately from  the  head  landlord; 
fully  one-half  from  middle-men. 

There  are  a few  from  30  to  100 
acres,  but  mostly  from  1 to  10. 
They  are  mostly  held  from  the  head 
landlord. 

From  4 to  12  acres ; the  extent  of 
the  greatest  number  is  7 acres.  The 
tenant  in  occupation  generally  holds 
from  the  head  landlord. 

The  roads  have  hitherto  been  re- 
paired by  a parish  cess,  and  the 
small  farmers  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood through  which  the  roads 
pass  wore  to  repair  them,  and  they 
were  paid  in  money. 

Mourne  being  an  exempt  juris- 
diction, the  money  for  the  roads  is 
laid  on  at  the  September  vestry,  and 
directors  appointed  to  lay  it  out : I 
cannot  say  exactly  how  many  la- 
bourers were  employed. 

We  have  heretofore  repaired  our 
own  roads  by  a parish  cess,  and  the 
small  farmers  residing  in  the  several 
townlands  the  road  ran  through 
were  employed ; they  were  paid  in 
money. 

About  50  were  so  employed ; they 
were  paid  in  money,  weekly,  with 
few  exceptions. 
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Newry  . . Pop.  25,117. 

Newry  . . Pop.  25,117. 

Newry  . . Pop.  25,117. 

Newry  . . Pop.  25,117. 

Rev.  John  Mitchell,  p.  m. 

Thomas  Wearing,  Esq.  j.  p.* 
Mr.  Thomas  Greer. 

Rev.  John  Kerr. 

Wm.  N.  Thompson,  Esq.  j.  p. 

The  number  of  acres  in  the  parish 
is  13,021,  of  Irish  plantation  mea- 

I do  not  know. 

The  number  of  acres  in  the  parish 
and  barony  is  9,690. 

There  is  no  public  common,  and 
little  or  no  woodland;  the  parish 
is  chiefly  arable  and  pasture,  with 
the  exception  of  a little  mountain, 
rocky  land,  and  bog. 

None  that  I know  of. — T.  W. 

Almost  all  the  land  of  the  parish 
is  arable;  there  is  scarcely  any 
woodland  which  may  be  regarded 
as  such;  there  is  also  now  very 
little  bog,  it  being  almost  all  ex- 
pended; of  waste  land  there  is 
none,  all  the  land  being  employed 
for  agriculture  or  pasturage. 

The  average  rent,  both  of  arable 
and  pasture  land,  may  probably  be 
about  £2  per  Irish  acre. 

About  £2  an  acre.— 71  G. 

In  the  remote  parts  of  the  parish 
I believe  the  rent  to  average  from 
£1  5s.  to  £1  15s.  per  acre;  but  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  it  has 
averaged  from  £2  to  £3 ; and  at 
present  some  of  it  is  set  so  high  as 
£6  and  £7  per  acre. 

About  £1  5s. 

This  system  prevails  in  land 
manured  for  potatoes. 

It  does.— T.  G. 

If  by  the  con  acre  is  meant  what 
is  called,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
rood  ground,  it  does  prevail  pretty 
generally. 

No. 

From  £12  12s.  down  to  £8  8s.  per 
Irish  acre;  if  manured  by  the 
under-tenant,  from  £6  6s.  to  £3  3s. 
per  acre. 

Highest  £12;  lowest  £6. — T.  G. 

When  the  land  is  good  and  well 
manured,  it  sets  for  £3  the  rood, 
or  £12  the  acre. 

On  the  average  it  is ; but  I do  not 
know  of  excessive  rents  given  for 
con  acre  ground,  from  other  consi- 
derations than  of  actual  value. 

It  is  so  considered ; excessive 
rents  are  not  given  from  other 
considerations. — T.  G. 

I think  in  general  it  is  remune- 
rative; and  1 never  knew  any  in- 
stance of  rent  being  given  for  other 
considerations  than  actual  value. 

This  system  has  not,  I think,  much 
prevailed  here ; in  a few  such  in- 
stances which  have  occurred  the  dis- 
possessed tenants  generally  came 
into  town. 

To  a very  small  extent ; I do  not 
know  of  any  tenants  dispossessed 
to  enlarge  farms. — T.  G. 

The  system  of  enlarging  the 
farms  has  not  extended  very  gene- 
rally; it  has  taken  place  in  a 

Not  to  any  considerable  extent. 

removal  of  cottiers  off  various  farms  ; the  tenants  have  all  flocked 
into  the  town,  which  has  increased  the  number  of  labourers,  and 
augmented  the  number  and  misery  of  the  poor. 

I have  not  means  of  answering 
this  query  ; the  number,  I should 
think,  has  not  been  great;  they 
have  been  chiefly  small  farmers 
and  tradesmen. 

There  were,  I should  think,  about 
25  each  year;  mostly  sons  and 
daughters  of  farmers. — T.  G. 

In  a place  where  there  is  a con- 
tinual influx  and  efflux  of  people, 
nothing  can  be  said  with  regard  to 
the  emigration  of  its  inhabitants. 

A number  of  respectable  trades- 
men and  others. 

Most  of  them  to  Canada ; some  to 
the  United  States;  a few  to  Van  I 
Diemen’s  Land,  and  a few  to  En 

To  America ; about  three-fourths 
to  Canada. — 71  G. 

America  and  New  South  Rales. 

None  that  I know  of. 

! I do  not  think  they  received  any 

None. 

Earl  Kilmorey,  the  chief  pro- 
prietor, resides  in  England;  the 
Marquis  of  Downsliire,  who  lias 
some  property  in  Newry,  resides 
occasionally  at  Hillsborough. 

The  principal  landlords  are  ab- 
sentees ; do  not  reside  in  any  part 
of  Ireland. — T G. 

The  proprietors  can  neither  be 
regarded  as  resident  or  as  absentees ; 
the  Marquis  of  Downsliire  resides 
at  Hillsborough,  and  the  late  Earl 
Kilmorey  resided  at  Mourne  Park. 

The  principal  proprietor  is  resi- 
dent in  England. 

The  general  extent  of  farms  is 
from  3 to  5 acres ; about  one-third 
may  extend  from  5 to  12  acres ; 
there  may  be  20  farms  of  50  acres. 

From  6 to  1 2 acres.  They  are  ge- 
nerally held  by  the  occupying 
tenant  from  the  head  landlord. — 
71  G. 

The  farms  in  general  are  small. 
They  are  held  from  the  head  land- 
lord ; they  are  from  5 to  30  acres ; 
the  measure  is  mostly  the  Irish. 

Average  about  five  acres.  Gene- 
rally held  from  the  head  landlord. 

I cannot  answer  this  query  satis- 
factorily. 

About  68  have  been  employed 
during  three-fourths  of  the  year ; 
the  greater  part  were  paid  by  the 
ton  for  stone  breaking. — 71  G. 

The  number  I cannot  specify ; the 
mode  of  payment  is  weekly,  by  the 
overseers  of  these  public  works, 
who  also  employs  them,  while  he 
only  receives  the  amount  after  the 
approval  of  the  work  at  the  follow- 
ing half  yearly  assizes. 

* I have  had  the  assistance  of  a most  respectable  and  intelligent  farmer,  whose  name  you  will  find  to  those  which  he  has  answered ; he  is  much 
employed  as  an  overseer  on  the  public  roads,  and  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  that  part  ol  the  parish  which  lies  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  to  wlucn 
part  only  the  answers  refer. 
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ULSTER — Counties  Down,  Fermanagh — Baronies  Clonkelly,  Code,  Knockninny. 


Killyleagh  . . Pop.- . 

Clones  West  . Pop.  22,203 
of  entire  parish. 

Galloon  . . Pop.  10,507. 

Galloon  . . Pop.  10,507. 

Rev.  Edward  Hindis,  i>.  o. 

Rev.  James  DufJy , u.  p. 

Thomas  Bailey,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  John  Graydon. 

The  parish  contains  a town  with 
about  2,000  inhabitants,  with  a 
large  cotton  factory.  The  com- 
putations were  formerly  made  in 
Cunningham  acres ; but  English 
measure  is  now  used  in  leases  and 
other  agreements. 

The  number  of  acres  in  the  entire 
parish  of  Clones  is  upwards  of 
19,000  plantation  measure ; I can- 
not tell  the  number  in  the  H'est 
division,  but  I suppose  it  to  be 
about  10,000. 

Having  had  reference  to  the  best 
authorities,  I may  say  that  24,000 
statute  acres  is  a correct  estimate. 

About  9,600  plantation  acres. 

There  is  a sort  of  a common  con- 
taining about  73  English  statute 
acres ; I estimate  the  woods  at 
about  40  acres  ; arable  and  pasture 
mixed,  about  10,250  acres:  the  re- 
mainder is  waste,  bog,  and  under 

No  common  ; no  woodland  in  this 
parish  deserving  such  name  ; there 
is  about  one-third  of  this  division 
mountain  and  bog ; the  remainder 
is  arable  or  pasture. 

About  one-third  of  the  entire  parish 
may  be  said  to  be  uncultivated  ; to 
wit,  two-thirds  arable  and  pasture  ; 
and  of  the  remaining  one-third  one- 
lialf  is  water,  and  the  other  half  bog 
and  mountain. 

No  public  common  : about  100 
plantation  acres,  one-third  arable, 
two-thirds  pasture,  one-fifth  bog 
and  mountain. 

£3  a Cunningham  acre,  or,  with 
tithe,  £3  2s.  6 d. ; «.  e.  £2  6s.  (id.,  or 
£2  8s.  (id.  a statute  acre,  for  Town 
Parks : the  average  of  the  rest  of  the 
parish  is  £1  15s.,  or  with  tithe  £1 
17s.,  for  the  Cunningham  acre  ; e. 
£1  7s.,  or  £1  8s.  (id.,  a statute  acre. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and 
pasture,  so  far  as  I can  judge,  is 
about  £1  15*.  per  acre. 

About  £2  per  Irish  acre. 

About  £1  5s.  per  plantation  acre. 

No. 

V ery  much. 

Very  much. 

It  does. 

Potato  ground  is  let  at  2Jtf.  per 
perch,  (long  measure  of  GJ  yards, 
beds  of  the  usual  breadth,  or  three 

The  highest  about  £10  10*.  per 
acre,  Irish  plantation ; the  lowest 
about  £5  when  the  purchaser  either 
furnishes  or  burns  the  manure,  that 

From  £8  to  £10  per  acre,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  land. 

s,  the  ashes  for  the  said  con  acre. 

From  £8  to  £1 0,  according  to  the 
richness  of  the  land. 

taking  it  providing  the  manure  and  seed  : there  is  nothing  else  having  any  resemblance  to  the  con  acre  system. 

It  is  considered  a favour  to  give 
land  ready  ploughed  for  potatoes, 
(as  in  the  preceding  answer,)  and 
is,  I believe,  advantageous  to  both 
parties,  though  some  prefer  pur- 
chasing the  manure  and  selling  the 
potatoes. 

The  con  acre  has  scarcely  been  a 
remunerating  crop  these  three  years, 
on  account  of  the  cheapness  and 
abundance  of  that  valuable  esculent, 
the  potato  j hitherto  such  was  not 
the  case : I am  not  aware  of  any  ex 
as  already  hinted  in  answer  to  the 

Very  much  so;  in  general,  the  1 It  is  generally  a remunerating  crop : 
eround  beine  well  manured,  execs-  1 no  excessive  rents  given, 
sive  con  acre  rent  is  never  given  from  any  other  consideration  than 
good  ground ; I have  never  heard  of  more  than  £10  being  paid 
per  acre  for  the  first  quality,  and  very  rarely  so  much, 
cessive  rent  being  promised  or  given,  unless 
5th  Query. 

There  have  beenvery  few  instances  : 
in  one  of  these,  the  dispossessed 
tenant  had  a cottage  built  for  him, 
by  contribution  of  the  neighbours, 

It  has  been  attempted  in  two  or 
three  instances,  but  to  no  extent: 
the  dispossessed  rented  houses  in 
| the  suburbs  of  Clones. 

In  no  instance  to  my  knowledge. 

! The  Subletting  Act  has  not  come 
i into  operation  here  yet. 

on  another  farm,  the  owner  of  which  is  to  have  the  house  alter  his  death,  in  return  for  giving  him  the  ground,  during  his  life, 
rent  free  ; in  other  cases  the  landlord  has  procured  a cottage  and  garden,  at  a low  rent,  for  the  dispossessed  tenant : 1 have 
heard  of  no  case  where  he  has  been  reduced  to  beggary,  or  driven  from  the  parish. 


The  number  within  that  period  has 
not  been  great. 

From  1 00  to  50  yearly ; mostly 
respectable  farmers,  say  two-thirds ; 
the  remainder  servants  and  trades- 
men : almost  exclusively  Protestants. 

Not  many ; but  the  children  of 
farmers  chiefly. 

Canada  or  the  United  States. 

Some  to  Canada,  but  mostly  to 
the  United  States. 

America. 

America. 

None  whatever,  unless  such  pen- 
sioners as  have  disposed  of  their 
pensions. 

N one  to  my  knowledge. 

Nothing. 

The  largest  proprietor  is  Lord  Duf- 
ferin,  who  resides  1 2 miles  from  the 
town,  but  has  a house  in  it,  to  which 
lie  frequently  comes : of  the  other  pn 
three  in  remote  parts  of  Ireland,  one  ii 
or  eight)  in  the  county,  or  in  Belfast 
besides,  a number  of  small  proprictoi 

The  landed  proprietors  are  mostly 
abseil  lee ; some  icsi.ie  in  England,  others 

iprietors,  three  reside  in  the  parish, 
i England,  and  all  the  others  (seven 
, which  is  just  outside  it : there  arc, 
rs,  who. cultivate  their  own  lauds. 

The  principal  landed  proprietors 
are  absentees ; Lords  Lauesborough 
and  Erne  are  lunatics ; Colonel  Mad- 
den resides  in  the  adjacent  county 
Monaghan),  and  the  rector,  being 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  and  an 
infirm  old  man,  is  constantly  absent. 

Three  landed  proprietors  are  luna- 
tics, and  in  asylums  in  England ; 
two  reside  in  Ireland,  one  in  the 
county  of  Monaghan,  and  the  other 
in  the  county  of  Louth. 

, having  his  residence  in  Tyrone. 

Very  various  ; from  70  acres  and 
upwards  to  2 or  3 ; the  greater  num- 
ber between  10  and  20.  It  is  not 
agreed  what  a head  landlord”  is  : 
m 99  cases  out  of  100.  either  the 
occupant  or  his  immediate  lessor 
has  an  interest  for  lives  renewable  fo 
cases  such  occupant  or  his  lessor  is  s 

From  20  acres  and  upwards,  in 
some  instances,  to  one  acre,  and  less. 
Held  in  general  from  the  head  land- 
lord ; there  are  some  middle-men,  ' 
but  they  are  rapidly  passing  away. 

r ever,  at  /east ; but  in  most 
ubject  to  a rent. 

Farms  held  under  the  head  land- 
lord differ  materially  in  extent,  and 
are  from  5 to  40  acres,  but  seldom 
so  large.  At  least  two-thirds  of  this 
parish  hold  immediately  from  the 
head  landlord. 

1 About  15  acres  extent,  on  an  aver- 
age. They  are  generally  held  under 
the  head  landlord. 

They  are  paid  by  the  contractor 
partly  in  meal  and  potatoes,  and, 
when  the  assizes  come  round,  the 
balance  is  paid  in  money. 

There  is  a considerable  number 
employed  on  the  roads  in  summer  ; 
I cannot  specify  the  exact  number : 
mostly  paid  in  kind,  viz.,  they  get 
meal  and  potatoes,  for  the  most 
part,  at  a dear  rate. 

The  roads  in  general  in  this  parish 
are  made  by  contract,  and  in  such 
cases  farmers,  their  sons,  and  hired 
yearly  servants,  with  their  cottiers, 
are  the  makers;  very  rarely  day 
labourers  are  employed ; the  trea- 
surer of  the  county  pays  the  con- 
tractors. 

About  40  occasionally  employed. 
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Galloon  . . Pop.  10,507. 

Bohoe  . . Pop.  2,582. 

Cleenish  . . Pop.  10,557. 

Cleenish  . . Pop.  10,557. 

Rev.  Francis  Goodwin,  p.p. 

Rev.  William  Porteus. 

Rev.  John  Sioeeny. 

Charles  Jones,  Esq.  j.  p. 

About  11,500  acres,  plantation 
measure. 

There  are  48  farms  or  townlands  in 
the  parish,  supposed  on  an  average 
to  be  about  80  acres  each,  which 
would  make  3,840  acres,  plantation 
measure,  in  the  whole ; two-thirds  of 
which,  I think,  are  rocks  and  moun- 
tain, and  at  least  one-tliird  of  the 
remaining  third  marshy  bog,  and  sui 

By  the  late  Ordnance  Survey,  there 
are  between  32,000  and  '33,000 
English  acres  in  the  parish  ; this  I 
suppose  to  be  the  most  accurate 
survey. 

Ijject  to  flood. 

I am  told  that  there  are  from  30,000 
to  33,000  acres,  English  measure,  in 
our  parish ; its  extent,  I should 
think,  is  20  miles  in  length,  and 
from  two  to  four  miles  in  breadth : 
we  have  three  churches  in  the 

No  public  common  ; woodland 
117a,  Or.  19i\;  this  deducted  from 
the  above  11,500  acres,  leaves  the 
amount  of  arable,  pasture,  and  bog, 
say  11,383  acres:  the  bog  measures 
about  three  hundred  acres ; the 
pasture  and  arable  about  equal  in 
quantity ; as  to  waste  land,  scarcely 

No  common ; no  woodland ; about 
427  acres  of  arable,  pasture,  and 
bog. 

any,  except  by  roads. 

I have  never  heard  of  any  common ; 
there  is  but  little  woodland ; a great 
deal  of  arable  and  pasture  land ; a 
large  tract  of  mountain  ; several 
bogs ; the  exact  quantities  of  all 
the  above  I cannot  possibly  state. 

No  public  common  that  I know  of; 
no  woodland  but  the  plantations  at 
each  gentleman’s  residence ; rela- 
tive quantity  of  arable  and  pasture 
not  able  to  ascertain  ; the  bogs  aro 
being  fast  reclaimed,  and  I know 
of  no  waste  land. 

From  15s.  to  £1  sterling. 

From  12s.  to  £2. 

Some  land  is  set  at  £2  2s.  an  acre, 
and  from  that  down  to  £1 ; I am  in- 
duced to  think  that  the  average  rent 
is  about  £1  10s.,  but  not  less,  cer- 
tain/;/, than  £1  5s.,  per  acre. 

That  nearest  the  town  of  Enniskil- 
len, say  three  or  four  miles  distant 
from  it,  lets  at  from  £1  10s.  to  £2  2s. 
per  acre,  plantation  measure  ; at  a 
greater  distance,  from  £1  to  £1  10s. 

The  con  acre  system  very  much 
prevails  in  this  parish. 

It  does. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails  to  a 
great  extent. 

Where  there  is  a reasonable  pros- 
pect of  a crop,  £8,  and  sometimes 
£8  8s.  per  acre  is  given  ; £8  is  the 
standard  price,  seldom  more  or  less. 

From  £10  to  £7. 

I conceive  £10  to  be  the  highest, 
and  £8  the  lowest,  rent  usually  paid 
for  con  acre. 

From  £10  to  £7,  and  in  rare  cases 
£10  10s.  per  acre. 

At  an  average  the  poor  who  take 
con  acre  ground  consider  themselves 
safer  than  by  going  to  purchase  po- 
tatoes in  the  markets;  at  certain 
times  it  proves  otherwise : X know 
of  no  cause  for  excessive  rents  being 
given  for  con  acre. 

In  general  it  is ; some  pay  over 
value  for  getting  credit. 

I look  on  the  con  acre  crop,  on  the 
average,  as  a remunerating  crop — I 
have  been  repeatedly  told  so  by  the 
lower  order  of  people ; I conceive 
that  the  con  acre  is  taken  from  no 
other  consideration  than  that  of 
actual  value : many  say  they  could  n< 

1 consider  it  is  ; an  acre  of  prime 
potato  land  should  produce  from  40 
1 to  50  barrels,  which,  at  2d.  per  stone, 
would  amount  to  from  £16  to  £20: 
to  the  second  question  I answer,  that 
| I believe  not. 
rt  do  without  it. 

The  system  of  throwing  small 
farms  into  large  ones  has  not  yet 
taken  place  in  this  parish  ; we  have 
no  solitary  instance  of  it. 

I know  of  very  few  instances  of  j 
small  farms  being  thrown  into  large 

No  small  farms  have  been  thrown 
into  large  ones,  to  my  knowledge, in 
this  or  even  in  any  of  the  adjoining 
parishes. 

The  annual  emigrants  for  the  last 
three  years  from  this  parish,  I think, 
may  be  about  from  40  to  50. 

I cannot  tell,  but  they  have  been 
very  few. 

About  300  emigrants  left  this 
parish  in  1831  and  1832;  about  six 
people  left  it  in  1833. 

Exact  number  not  known  ; the 
emigrants  are  mostly  well-conducted 
Protestants,  who  have  sufficient 
means  to  take  themselves  away, and 
to  enable  them  to  purchase  farms  in 
America. 

To  either  the  United  States  of 
America  or  to  the  Canadas. 

To  America. 

To  America;  mostly  to  Quebec. 

To  British  America  and  the  U nited 
States. 

They  received  no  assistance  for  the 
purpose  of  emigration,  except  what 
some  of  them  may  have  got  from 
private  friends. 

None. 

I know  of  no  assistance  that  the  . 

their  farms,  and  were  in  tolerably  1 
easy  circumstances,  some  had  but  a 
trifle  more  than  sufficient  to  carry  | 
them  over ; two  or  three  have  return 

I do  not  believe  any. 
ed  since. 

I know  of  no  landed  proprietor 
absent  from  Ireland  except  the  Earl 
of  Lanesborougli,  a lunatic,  and 
another,  named  Butler;  there  are  a 
few  others  who  reside  in  Dublin, 
county  Louth,  &c. 

Absentees : I think  most  of  them 
reside  in  Ireland. 

Few  of  the  landed  proprietors  re- 
side in  the  parish,  but  all  of  them  in 
Ireland. 

The  landed  proprietors  are,  for  the 
most  part,  resident ; and,  by  giving 
work  to  the  lower  orders,  we  are  not 
infested  with  able-bodied  beggars, 
such  as  aro  constantly  to  be  met 
with  in  the  west  and  south  of  this 
country. 

The  farms  in  general  are  very 
small ; it  is  probable  they  may  ave- 
rage one-third  less  now  than  they  . 
were  30  or  40  years  ago,  owing  to  the 
of  farms ; there  are  more  farms  unde: 
well-improved  land  that  exceed  20 
middle  landlords,  but  the  chief  part  c 
diately  held  from  the  head  landlord  1 

About  80  acres.  Some  from  the 
head  landlord,  and  some  not. 

divisions  of  families  and  subdivisions 
r 1 0 acres  than  above  it ; the  farms  in 

if  tlie  land  in  the  parish  is  irnmu- 
>y  the  tenants  in  occupation. 

The  farms  in  general  small ; some 
2 or  3 acres,  and  so  on  to  12  or  14  ; 
but  I should  suppose  the  general 
extent  to  be  about  5 acres,  and 
mostly  held  from  the  head  landlord. 

From  5 to  40,  or  even  50  acres. 
They  are  generally  held  by  the 
tenant  in  occupation  from  the  head 
landlord. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  scarce 
any  employment  of  the  sort  in  win- 
ter, necessary  jobs  excepted ; the  rest 
of  the  year  there  may  be,  perhaps, 
about  100  engaged:  it  is  always  for 
board-wages  such  work  is  done,  the 
highest  wages  lOrf.  per  day;  they 
occasionally  break  stones  by  the 
load  or  ton,  by  which  mode  they  som 

I cannot  tell. 

I cannot  form  any  opinion  of  the 
labourers  employed  about  the  roads ; 
those  employed  are  paid  by  the  road 
contractors  or  overseers  out  of  the 
presentment  money. 

The  roads  are  generally  made  and  . 
repaired  by  contract  ; the  farmer 
who  takes  the  contract  employs  his 
day-labourers,  and  pays  them  at  the 
same  rate  as  for  his  other  farm  work. 
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ULSTER — County  Fermanagh — Baronies  Glenawley,  Magheraboy,  Knockninny,  Lurg,  &c. 


Cleenish  . . Pop.  10,557. 

Cleenish  . . Pop.  10,557. 

Kinawley  . . Pop.  16,125. 

Belleek  . . Pop.  2,702. 

James  Denham,  Esq.  j.  p. 
Dep. -Lieut. 

Charles  Faussil,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  P.  Keernan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  James  B.  Tutkill. 

About  17,000  acres,  Irish  planta- 
tion; it  is  17  miles  in  length  and 

From  20,000  to  25,000  acres,  sta- 
tute measure. 

This  query  cannot  be  correctly  as- 
certained at  present,  unless  by  re- 
ference to  the  returns  made  to  the 
Government,  - which  the  Commis- 
sioners can  have  by  applying  for 

From  the  book  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Composition  of  Tithe 
in  this  parish,  I find  that  the  num- 
ber of  acres  amounts  to  5,992,  plan- 
tation measure. 

None,  except  fair-greens ; about 
100  acres  wood  and  young  planta- 
tions ; there  is  a good  part  moun- 
tain and  a large  quantity  of  bog : 
the  New  Survey  will  show  all  this 

No  public  common;  from  40  to 
50  acres  of  woodland  and  planta- 
tion. I am  unable  to  say  what  num- 
ber of  acres  of  arable,  pasture,  waste, 
and  bog. 

No  common ; no  wood  worth  nam- 
ing ; arable  or  pasture  grounds  can- 
not be  immediately  ascertained,  un- 
less by  reference  to  returns  made  as 
above-mentioned;  there  are  about 

5.000  acres  of  waste  mountain,  and 

1.000  acres  of  bog  in  this  parish. 

No  public  common  ; 2,845  heathy 
mountain  and  curragh  acres ; I do 
not  know  the  quantity  of  wood. 

£2,  £1  10s.,  and  £1,  which  makes 
the  average  £1  10s.  per  plantation 

Arable  land,  from  £1  to  £1  10s. 
per  acre;  pasture  land,  from  10s. to 
15s.  per  acre,  and  some  of  the  pas- 
ture land  for  2s.  per  acre. 

In  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
parish,  the  average  rent  is  about  1 0s. 
per  acre,  with  the  freedom  of  the 
mountain  in  proportion  to  the  ara- 
ble or  pasture  ground ; the  rent  in 
the  valley  is  about  £1. 

£1  5».  per  acre. 

Not  much  ; the  40s.  freeholds  cut 
up  the  county  into  small  farms  of 
three  acres,  so  that  there  is  no  occa- 

1 1 does,  and,  in  general,  is  useful  to 
the  poor. 

There  is  very  little  con  acre. 

No,  very  seldom. 

£10  for  well  manured  land,  and 
£8  for  the  lowest  price,  per  Irish 
acre ; often  paid  in  work. 

From  £1  to  £1  10s.  for  20  perches, 
Irish  plantation  measure. 

The  highest  rent  for  con  acres  in 
this  parish  is  £10,  the  lowest  £8. 

From  £3  to  £4  per  acre. 

It  is  a remunerating  crop  very 
often,  according  to  the  seasons. 

I think  it  is  a remunerating  crop 
to  both. 

Con  acre,  well  manured,  is  con- 
sidered a remunerating  crop. 

Yes,  it  is  a remunerating  crop. 

I don't  know  or  hear  of  any  as  yet 
taking  place. 

In  very  few  instances,  and  the 
tenants  dispossessed  get  holdings 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

There  are  four  instances  in  this 
parish  where  two  landlords  ejected 
solvent  tenants  out  of  small  farms 
to  enlarge  others;  the  ejected 
tenants  are  at  present  living  in 
cabins  with  large  families. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  has  as  yet 
taken  place. 

About  from  50  to  60  as  near  as  I 
can  make  out. 

I have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  number  of  emigrants  who  have 
left  this  parish  for  the  last  three 
years;  those  who  I know  left  it, 
were  chiefly  small  farmers  and  la- 

About  60  persons  have  emigrated 
within  the  last  three  years ; about 
20  in  comfortable  circumstances,  the 
others  of  the  poorer  class. 

14  emigrants,  all  labourers. 

Mostly  to  Upper  Canada. 

Chiefly  to  North  America. 

To  America. 

Some  to  the  United  States,  but 
the  most  of  them  to  British  Ame- 

None,  that  I can  know  of,  what- 
ever ; I offered  many  of  my  tenants 
in  Westmeath,  to  pay  their  pas- 
sage,  or  give  them  a year’s  rent  to 
go,  but  they  would  not. 

I have  not  heard,  nor  do  I believe, 
that  they  received  any  assistance. 

The  passage  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  poorer  class  has  been  paid  by 
their  friends  in  America. 

They  paid  their  own  expenses. 

All  are  mostly  resident ; there  are 
Lords  Enniskillen,  Ely,  Belmore, 
heirs  of  Lord  Erne,  Sir  H.  Brook, 
Gen.  Archdall,  &c.  &c. 

Principally  resident  landlords. 

There  is  no  resident  landlord  in 
this  parish,  except  Capt.  Alexander 
Maguire,  whose  property  is  principal 
the  Lord  of  Enniskillen  has  a large 
Florenceconrt  in  the  parish  of  Killes! 
other  landlords  reside  in  Ireland,  wi 
who  has  a large  property  here, — he  li 

Of  late  they  have  been  resident. 

ly  situated  in  the  county  of  Leitrim  ; 
property  in  the  parish,  he  resides  at 
her,  about  two  miles  distant ; all  the 
itli  the  exception  of  a Mr.  Irwiug, 
ves  at  present  in  India. 

At  present  there  are  very  few 
middle-men  ; they  generally  hold 
their  farms  from  the  head  landlord. 

From  5 to  15  acres,  Irish  planta- 
tion measure ; and  in  general  held 
under  the  immediate  landlord. 

The  farms  consist  of  from  3 to  30 
acres ; there  may  be  three  or  four 
from  40  to  50.  They  are  generally 
held  under  the  head  landlord ; there 
are  a few  middle  landlords. 

From  4 acres  up  to  10,  and  some 
as  far  as  1 5 acres ; and  in  general 
from  the  head  landlord. 

I can  t ascertain  the  number  ex- 
actly ; the  poor  labourer  gets  very 
little  work  on  the  roads,  as  the 
better  kind  of  farmers  get  all  the 
contracts,  and  repair  the  roads 
themselves,  and  their  servant  boys, 
ond  the  poor  girls. 

I cannot  say  what  number  of  la- 
bourers have  had  employment  on 
the  public  roads  in  this  parish,  the 
roads  having  been  principally  kept 
up  by  contract. 

The  roads  here  are  generally  kept 
in  repair  by  contract,  at  from  2d.  to 
3d.  per  perch  ; the  contractor,  with 
his  son  or  servant  boy,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  the  slack  seasons  of  the 
year,  make  all  repairs  without  any 
other  assistance ; where  there  is  a 
new  road  to  be  made,  the  tenant 
makes  the  part  that  passes  through  hi 

Cannot  tell  the  number  of  la- 
bourers, but  they  are  paid  out  of 
the  county  cess. 

is  own  land. 

2 Y Y Y 2 
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Derryvollan  . . Pop.  10,613. 

Drumkeeran  . . Pop.  8,5:22. 

Drumkeeran  and  Templecarue. 
Pop.  13,9  S3. 

Drumkeeran  . . Pop.  8,522.  , 

William  D'Arcy,  Esq.  J.  p. 
Dep.- Lieut. 

F.  W.  Barton,  Esq.  j.  p.  Rev.  J.  Moore,  p.  m. 

Dep.-Lient.  ! 1 

Rev.  John  Richardson. 

I cannot  state  the  number  of  acres, 
but  the  parish  is  at  least  14  miles 
long,  intersected  by  other  parishes  ; 
there  is  not  any  thing  more  wanted 
than  a new  division  of  pol  ishes. 

About  11,001)  Irish  acres;  the 
enumerators  under  the  population 
returns  did  not  take  the  number 
of  acres  as  correct  as  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Tithe  Composition ; 
1 have  taken  the  latter. 

Unable  to  answer  this  question. 

About  13,000  acres,  Irish  planta- 
tion measure. 

There  is  not  any  public  common  : 
there  is  a large  quantity  of  laud 
under  wood,  but  it  belongs  to  gen- 
tlemen's demesnes;  there  is  a very 
large  tract  of  bog  in  the  parish. 

No  public  common;  about  100 
acres  of  woodland ; somewhere 
about  1,700  acres  of  bog. 

No  public  common;  very  little 
woodland ; unable  to  answer  the 
other  questions  correctly ; however, 
in  Drumkeeran  the  arable  and  pas- 
ture of  a very  bad  quality ; in  Tein- 
plecarne  nearly  one-half  of  the  said 
parish  rough  pasture  and  bog. 

No  public  common;  under  50  acres 
of  woodland  ; 1 1,822  acres  of  arable 
and  pasture  land,  of  which  about 
4,000  are  under  tillage  ; waste  and 
bog  about  1,200. 

I think  the  average  rent  is  about 
£1  Is.  per  acre. 

I should  think  arable  land,  when 
let  by  a head  landlord,  about  £1  8*., 
and  pasture  about  14s.,  but  when 
sublet  there  may  be  added  10s. 

In  Drumkeeran,  arable  £1  Is., 
pasture  Ss. ; in  Templecarne,  arable 
£1  6s.,  pasture  10s. 

About  16s.  per  acre. 

Very  little  Of  it,  if  any. 

No. 

It  docs  not. 

Not  much. 

X believe  from  £6  to  £8  per  Irish 

£8  8s.  per  acre  for  potato  land, 
and  some  £6  6s. ; flax  ground  nearly 
the  same. 

I am  of  opinion  it  is  a remune- 
rating crop,  and  that  the  rent  is 
not  given  from  any  other  considera- 

Generally  a remunerating  crop. 

Ko  such  system  has  taken  place. 

Not  done ; a great  many  large 
farms  cut  up  into  small  ones. 

That  system  not  practised. 

This  system  has  never  been  acted 

A great  number  have  left  the  last 
two  years,  and  are  mostly  Pro- 
testants, who  have  gone,  as  they 
said,  while  they  had  any  capital  left, 
which  they  did  not  expect  to  be  able 
consider  they  are  persecuted  and  sac 

About  1 00,  but  I cannot  be  exact ; 
they  are  chiefly  respectable  Pro- 
testant yeomen. 

i to  keep,  from  the  way  they 
rificcd  by  Government. 

Very  few  have  removed  these  three 
last  years,  and  those  who  are  gone 
were  of  the  middle  and  low  class  of 
farmers. 

In  1831,  36  emigrants;  in  1832, 
43 ; in  1833,  0 emigrants ; the 
dread  of  the  cholera  caused  the  de- 
crease in  1833:  many  Protestants 
have  it  in  contemplation  to  eini- 

America. 

Either  to  the  Canadas  or  United 
States  of  America. 

Mostly  all  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

To  America. 

None  whatever. 

None,  as  they  are  generally  per- 
sons who  sell  small  farms. 

No  assistance. 

None  whatever ; they  were  in 
most  instances  persons  in  good  cir- 
cumstances. 

All  the  landlords  are  resident. 

One  gentleman  resides  in  this  pa- 
rish, and  the  charter-school,  esta- 
blished by  George  Vaughan,  with  a 
considerable  estate  attached  to  it, 
is  situated  in  this  parish  ; all  other 
landlords  reside  in  Ireland,  except 
one  who  is  on  full  pay  in  the  army. 

Absentee,  with  one  exception ; all 
reside  in  some  other  part  of  Ireland. 

Only  one  resident  landlord ; the 
other  landlords  reside  in  Ireland. 

l'rom  50  to  10  Irish  acres.  The 
very  old  leases  have  tenants  who  do 
not  hold  direct  from  the  landlord ; 
the  late-made  leases  generally  hold 
from  the  landlord. 

Some  half-mountain  farms  may 
extend  to  100,  but  generally  about 
14  acres.  Generally  held  under 
head  landlord,  but  a great  many 
exceptions. 

Generally  small,  and  nearly  all 
held  by  the  tenant  in  occupation 
from  the  head  landlord. 

The  farms  vary  very  much  in  ex- 
tent; there  are  several  very  large 
farms,  but  the  average  is  from  8 to 
15  acres.  There  are  a good  number 
of  under-tenants,  and  they  are  gene- 
rally poor. 

I cannot  say  the  number ; they 
mostly  have  been  paid  in  money, 
some  in  provisions ; half  the  money 
would  do  the  work  if  there  were 
any  means  adopted  that  the  la- 
bourer could  be  paid  as  he  finished 
his  work,  but  as  the  law  now  is,  and 
the  now  Act  continues  it,  ilie  labor 
in  hand  than  wait  for  the  entire  su 

l'ew : as  contractors  do  not  get  the 
road-money  for  a long  time  after 
work  is  done,  he  is  unable  to  pay 
ready  money;  therefore  prices  are 
higher  for  road-work,  and  a better 
class  of  people,  who  can  wait  for 
the  money,  get  the  work  to  do. 
irer  would  sooner  hike  half  his  earnii: 
.in  in  cash  when  the  law  allows  it. 

Very  few,  as  little  has  been  done 
in  road-making  within  the  last 
vear ; payment  cash. 

'g  i“  goods 

Some  hundreds  occasionally  paid  1 
in  cash;  meal  and  potatoes  fre-  I 
queutly  given  on  credit  at  a very 
exorbitant  price. 
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Jtagheraculmony  . Pop.  6,451. 

Trory  . . Pop.  2,012. 

Innismacsaint . . Pop.  14,874. 

Rossory  . . Pop.  4,338. 

Rev.  William  Atthill. 

Rev.  Butler  Brooke. 

Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton. 

Rev.  James  Moore. 

14,760  statute  acres. 

About  2,568  Irish  plantation. 

About  25,000  plantation  acres. 

About  31,360  acres,  plantation 
measure. 

No  public  common  ; about  408 
statute  acres  of  woodland  ; about 
4,200  acres  of  rough  mountain  pas- 

tivated  land,  either  pasture  or 
arable,  and  nearly  eipially  divided. 

No  public  common ; about  100 
acres  wood  ; very  little  waste ; 
about  100  acres  of  bog;  the  re- 
mainder arable  and  pasture. 

No  public  common  ; woodland 
about  33  acres  ; waste  land  and 
bog  about  6,000  acres ; arable  and 
pasture  18,067. 

No  public  common  ; only  a few 
acres  of  woodland ; no  waste  land  ; 
only  a few  acres  of  bog;  the  re- 
mainder all  arable  land,  but  occa- 
sionally used  for  pasture. 

Both  arable  and  pasture  at  about 
£1  5s.  per  acre. 

About  £1  per  acre,  plantation. 

About  £1  7s.  an  acre  for  arable 
and  pasture  land. 

No. 

Very  generally. 

It  does,  in  some  degree. 

From  £7  to  £8  per  Irish  acre ; 
that  is,  nearly  from  £4  to  £5  per 

£12  per  acre  the  very  highest,  and 
£8  the  very  lowest. 

From  £12  to  £8. 

From  £S  to  £10. 

Except  in  a particularly  unfavour- 
able season : I believe  excessive 
rents  are  not  given  for  other  con- 
siderations. 

It  is:  no. 

It  is  considered  remunerating. 

In  general  it  is:  excessive  rents 
are  sometimes  given  for  con  acres,, 
in  order  to  have  a crop  in  the  proper 
season  of  their  own  growing,  which 
may  afford  provisions  for  the  whole 
year,  and  which  they  frequently 
pay  for  by  labour. 

In  no  instance. 

Few,  if  any,  instances. 

It  is  not  the  practice  in  this  pa- 

I know  of  no  instance  of  the  kind. 

About  50  in  1832.  and  about  40 
in  each  of  the  years  1831  and 
1833 : mostly  young  persons,  and 
not  m distress ; nearly  all  Protest- 

About  20  in  the  space  of  three 
years  past ; the  poorer  description. 

I cannot  state  the  number  of  emi- 
grants : they  have  been  consider- 
able, and  chiefly  decent  Protestants. 

About  20  small  farmers. 

Some  few  to  the  United  States,  but 
principally  to  Upper  Canada. 

To  America. 

To  America. 

North  America. 

No. 

None  but  what  they  got  from  : 
their  friends. 

No. 

They  have  received  nothing. 

Mostly  non-resident  in  the  parish, 
but  resident  (I  believe,  with  only  one 
exception,  and  that  in  the  case  of  a 
small  property)  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland. 

| Resident. 

The  Bishop  of  Clogher  resident  at 
Clogher  and  county  Wicklow : the 
Marquis  of  Ely  resident  within  a 
few  miles;  General  Archdall  resi- 
dent in  the  county ; Lieut.-Col. 
Montgomery  resident  in  the  county 
resident  in  the  county  Kildare  and  c 

Landed  proprietors  reside  in  the 
county,  but  only  one  of  them  in 
the  parish. 

ryione;  Lieut.-Col.  Couolly 
ounty  Donegal. 

From  10  to  15  or  20  acres.  Ge- 
nerally from  the  head  landlord. 

5,  12,  20,  and  40.  Held  by  the 
tenant  from  the  head  landlord. 

From  5 acres  to  200.  Principal!)'. 

From  5 to  12  acres.  They  are 
generally  held  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

About  12  or  13  persons  have  the 
public  roads  by  contract  from  the 
grand  jury  of  the  county,  and  em- 
ploy occasional  laboureis,  whom 
they  pay,  like  other  labourers,  from 
the  proceeds  of  their  contracts. 

The  roads  being  contracted  for  by 
the  year,  the  contractor  generally 
employs  his  own  family,  and  con- 
tracts with  people  along  the  line  of 
his  contract  for  certain  portions,  at 
a reduced  rate  per  perch  to  what 
he  receives  from  the  county. 

The  number  has  been  small,  as 
the  roads  are  almost  exclusively 
repaired  by  contract,  and  the  con- 
tractors do  the  work  by  their  own 
men,  from  time  to  time. 

Not  many;  public  roads  are  ge- 
nerally repaired  by  contract,  and 
contractors  employ  their  own  family 
and  servants : when  employed,  paid 
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Trory  . . Pop.  2,012. 

Trory  . . Pop.  2,012. 

Aughalurcher  and  Aughavea. 
Pop.  21,481. 

Aughalurcher  . . Pop.  15,201. 

Edward  Archdall,  Esq.  j.  p. 
Dep.-Lieut. 

John  Irvine,  Esq.  j.  p. 
Dep.-Lieut. 

J.  E.  Taylor,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  R.  Russell. 

About  2,220  Irish  plantation  acres. 

The  parish  of  Aughavea  contains 
, 16,871  statute.  = 10,415  planta- 
tion acres  ; and  the  parish  of  Augh- 
alurcher 45,257  statute  = 27,01 1 
plantation  acres,  inclusive  of  4,690 
statute  acres  of  the  latter  parish  in 
the  county  Tyrone. 

45,257  English  acres,  including 
mountains  and  bogs,  according  to 
the  Government  Survey  of  this 
parish,  I not  knowing  where  to  find 
the  measurement  taken  by  the  enu- 
merators under  the  Population  Re- 

No  public  common ; about  60  acres 
wood  and  plantation ; about  250 
acres  bog,  not.  more  than  sufficient 
for  turf  for  the  parish;  the  re- 
mainder arable  and  pasture. 

There  is  no  public  common  nor 
woodland  in  either  parish ; about 
the  one-fourth  of  each  parish  is  bog 
or  mountain  ; the  bog  almost  all  oc- 
cupied for  fuel,  and  the  mountain  j 
for  pasturing  cattle ; there  is  no 
ground  waste,  except  what  may  1 
occur  from  neglect  or  a bad  system  o 

No  public  common  ; no  woods  ex- 
cept in  gentlemen’s  demesnes : the 
remainder  of  this  is  included  in 
No.  23,  as  I could  not  make  out  the 
difference  between  arable,  pasture, 
waste,  or  bog. 

f cultivation. 

£1  10s.  per  acre ; the  immediate 
tenants  under  your  informant,  hold- 
ing tolies  quoties  leases,  do  not  pay 
above  £1  per  acre  rent  and  fine. 

£1  10s.  Irish  plantation  acre. 

From  a calculation  I have  made,  1 Generally  from  £1  to  £1  10s.  per 
from  a property  that  comprises  Irish  acre  (or  the  good  ground,  and 
within  2,100  acres  of  half  the  total  so  in  proportion,  according  to  qua- 

amount  of  acres  in  the  two  parishes,  1 lity,  down. 

1 find  the  average  rent  13s.  an  acre  for  the  arable  ground  only  ; of 
course  a great  portion  is  underlet  at  double  that  rent,  and  upwards ; 
so  I conclude  the  average  on  the  whole  to  be  19s.  6 il. 

It  does. 

In  some  parts  it  does. 

The  con  acre  system  does  not  pre- 
vail to  any  great  extent,  which  may 
be  attributed  to  most  of  the  labourers 
holding  as  much  land,  or  nearly,  as  s 

It  does,  in  a small  degree, 
upplies  them  with  provisions. 

From  £8  to  £10  per  acre. 

£8  per  acre  is  the  general  rent. 

For  manured  ground  £10,  and  for 
ground  not  manured  £8  an  acre,  is 
, the  usual  rate  of  cou  acre  potato 
ground. 

From  £S  to  £10  per  acre. 

In  general  candidates  for  con  acre 
are  numerous,  but  I have  known 
the  crop  left  in  the  ground,  from 
cheapness  or  bad  produce. 

The  con  acre  crop  is  a remunerat- 

If  the  con  acre  potato  crop  is  an 
average  crop,  I consider  it  a remune- 
rating crop,  if  they  have  56  barrels 
to  the  manured  acre,  or  40  to  the 
land  not  manured,  allowing  the  po- 
tatoes to  be  selling  at  2d.  per  stone 
(mem.,  48  stone  to  the  barrel). 

It  is  a remunerating  crop:  the 
actual  value  is  the  only  considera- 
tion to  induce  the  taking  of  con 

have  no  such  employment,  th 
become  strolling  beggars  to  suj 

I believe  the  thing  utterly  imprac- 
ticable, and,  if  done,  would  cause 
great  wretchedness : in  England  the 
poor  get  employment  at  manufac- 
tories in  towns ; here  they  would 
lerefore,  if  dispossessed,  they  must 
iport  themselves. 

I do  not  know  of  an  instance  of 
any  two  or  more  small  farms  being 
thrown  into  a large  one  ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  a most  lamentable  subdi- 
viding and  breaking  down  of  large 
farms  into  small  ones,  taking  place 
to  an  extent  that  it  is  fearful  to  conte 

The  system  is  not  in  practice  in 
this  parish. 

mplatc  the  result  of. 

About  10  or  12  three  years  ago, 
one  family  last  year : labourers. 

I cannot  state  the  number,  but 
there  has  certainly  been  a large 
number  cmnrrated  these  three  years 

60  or  upwards,  chiefly  Protestants ; 
mostly  respeciable. 

British  America. 

— 

A few  have  gone  to  the  United  . 
States  of  America,  but  the  greater 
portion  to  Canada. 

North  America. 

None,  except  in  a few  instances, 
from  their  friends  in  America. 

No  assistance,  that  I am  aware  of, 
has  been  rendered  to  any  persons 
to  enable  them  to  emigrate. 

The  whole  parish  is  held  under  the 
see  of  Clogher  by  your  informant, 
who  is  a constant  resident,  except 
-about  500  acres  held  by  John  Irvine, 
Esq.,  of  llockficld,  and  another,  on 
lease  of  lives, renewable  for  ever,  from 
General  Archdall,  at  a small  chieftry. 

The  landlords  (with  the  exception 
of  those  who  necessarily  must  bo 
absentees  to  attend  their  Parlia- 
mentary duties  in  London)  are  re- 
sident m general. 

None  of  the  proprietors  are  ab- 
sentees ; most  of  them  live  on  their  ■ 
properties  in  the  parishes,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

wood,  who  resides  in  England;  Mr.  ( 
Montgomery  partly  in  England  ; an 

This  parish  is  chiefly  the  estate  of 
Sir  Henry  ltrookc  and  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Creighton,  both  good  landlords : Sir  Henry 
lirooke  is  constantly  resident;  Mr.  Creigh- 
ton always  resides  on  a separata  estate 
contiguous  to  this  parish  : there  arc  also 
•whom  are  not  resilient;  namely,  Mr.  Hey- 
;ledstanes,  "ho  resides  in  Monster;  Colonel 

From  15  to  30  acres,  with  a few 
exceptions  of  a larger  extent. 

About  10  acres.  They  are. 

From  the  same  data  as  Query  25.  j 
I find  the  average  extent  of  the  ! 
farms  let  by  the  head  landlord 
to  be  19j§  acres,  not  including  the  j 
bog  or  mountain. 

From  10  to  30  acres  is  generally 
the  extent  of  farms  set  by  the  head 
landlords  ; and  from  2 to  10  acres 
are  generally  set  by  the  head  tenants 
to  under-tenants : the  head  tenants 

generally  reside  on  the  land. 

In  general  the  roads  in  this  parish 
are  repaired  by  presentment,  which 
is  divided  among  the  small  farmers 
through  whose  land  the  road  runs,  : 
being  cess-payers  ; not  more  than 
50  or  60  days’  work  of  independent 
labourers  within  the  year  : that  part 
of  theroad  under  contract  is  getting  | 
yearly  worse,  though  the  contractors 

I cannot  toll  how  many  have  been 
employed,  but  I know  the  system  of 
paying  them  is  extremely  bad; 
nothing  can  possibly  be  worse  both 
for  them  and  the  public. 

receive  their  pay. 

The  roads  in  this  parish  are  kept 
up  by  contract,  therefore  the  la- 
bourers are  employed  and  paid  in 
various  ways  ; as  to  the  number, 
it  could  not  be  ascertained. 
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Aughavea  . . Pop.  6,279. 

Aughavea  .,  . Pop.  6,279. 

1 Cleenish,  Augltalurcher,  and 
Aughavea. 

I Pop.  32,038  o(  entire  parishes 

Derryvollan  . . Pop.  10,613. 

Hamilton  Irwin,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  Birney. 

| Rev.  Jos.  O'Reilly,  pres,  m.® 

Rev.  George  Miller. 

6,232  acres,  stat  ute  measure,  exclu- 
sive of  bog,  which  is  about  1,500 
acres;  the  above  number  of  acres 
includes  arable,  pasture,  and  graz- 
ing bog,  but.  the  particular  quan- 
tity of  each  denomination  I am  not 
able  to  distinguish. 

sure;  the  number  of  acres  above 
stated  I have  taken  from  the  return 

made  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Tithe  Composition ; there  are,  how- 
ever.  1 -1  1 ates or  townlands  in  the  parish,  the  tithes  of  which  are  annexed 
to  the  old  Abbey  of  Lisdoune.now  in  possession  of  the  Leonard  family, 
to  which  tithes  I have  no  claim,  and  therefore  the  acreable  measure- 
ment ot  these  townlands  is  not  included  in  my  return. 

The  number  of  acres  is  estimated 
to  be  12,500,  the  plantation  acre 
being  used. 

No  common  or  woodland  ; 6,232 
acres  of  arable  and  pasture;  no 
waste  nor  bog  which  is  not  occupied 
either  for  grazing  or  fuel. 

No  public  common ; none  under 
wood,  except  the  plantations  orna- 
menting the  gentlemen’s  demesnes: 
the  above  sum  of  6,232  acres  com- 
prises all  the  iirable  and  pasture  in 
the  parish  ; I should  say  there  is  no 
waste  bog,  i.e.  none  that  is  not  used 
for  purposes  of  grazing  or  turbary. 

There  are  large  tracts  of  waste  and 
bog,  and  capable  of  being  re- 
claimed. 

No  public  common:  the  arable 
land  is  estimated  to  contain  12,000 
acres,  the  remaining  500  being  turf 
bog,  but  by  no  means  waste:  the 
turf  bog  is  very  commodiously  dis- 
tributed in  the  numerous  valleys  ; 
—the  woodland  consists  of  three 
islands,  containing  100  acres. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is 
from  £1  to  £1  10s.  an  acre,  and  of 
pasture  from  16s.  to  £1. 

From  £1  to  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

The  rent  of  land  varies  greatly, 
according  to  its  quality  and  local 
advantages,  from  £1  sterling  to  £2 
per  acre  ; small  tenements  and  plots 
let  with  cabins  set  sometimes  as  high 
as  from  £3  to  £4  per  acre,  and  since 
carried  into  effect  an  additional  weif 

The  average  rent  of  land  by  the 
acre  is,  I believe,  about  £1  5s.;  there 
is  not  any  land  specially  devoted  to 
pasturage. 

the  Tithe  Composition  Act  has  been 
jht  falls  on  the  occupant. 

It  does. 

It  does. 

Very  generally. 

I should  say  not,  because  every  la- 
bourer endeavours  to  hold  a little 
land  as  his  own. 

From  £6  to  £10  per  acre. 

From  £6  to  £10  per  acre. 

From  £8  to  £10  per  (Irish)  acre 
for  potato  land  ; flax  ground  about 
£3  sterling  per  acre. 

I have  heard  £10  as  the  custom- 
ary rate. 

On  au  average  it  is : excessive 
rents  arc  not  given  from  any  other 
consideration  than  of  actual  value. 

It  is  in  general  a remunerating 

-tcrTfc  w ?i,P„  C0.of  “ie  rn  The  f0n  acre  crop  is  supposed  to 
acres  is  not  worth  the  rent,  and  they  yield  to  the  landlord  only  the  im- 
are  general/, j above  the  real  value:  provement  of  his  ground, 

con  acres  are  so  connected  with  cot- 
takes  and  cabins  that  tradesmen  and 

householders  are  necessitated  to  take  con  acre  as  a part  of  the 
concern  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  a family. 

No  instance  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledge of  throwing  small  farms  into 
large  ones,  or  of  dispossessing  the 
occupying  tenants. 

The  system  is  not  at  present  in 
practice  in  this  parish. 

tenants  are  dispossessed,  or  run ; 
a smaller , a worse,  and  cheaper 
degree  of  farmers  to  a lower,  u 
then  beggars ; some  of  the  yo 
the  necessary'  expenses,  emigra 

I rather  think  the  system  of  subdi- 
I viding  farms  is  still  continued;  when 
away  from  a rack  rent,  they  migrate  to 
■ farm,  and  gradually  sink  from  one 
intil  they  become  day-labourers,  and 
ung  and  able-bodied,  who  can  defray 
ie  to  America,  or  enlist,  &c. 

This  system  has  not  been  at  all  in- 
troduced among  us  ; iu  a parish  of  12.000 
arable  acres  there  are  about  1«200  distinct 
holdings,  so  that  when  it  is  considered  that 
a large  portion  of  it  is  occupied  bv  four 
demesnes,  and  100  acres  by  three  wooded 
islands,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  farms 
must  be  very  small,  the  farmers  being 

I cannot  ascertain  the  number  of 
emigrants,  but  such  as  have  emi- 
grated were  rcpectable,  and  princi- 
pally decent  Protestants. 

of  which  they  complain  more  to  the 
the  zreat  failure  of  the  linen  trade,  - 

America. 

30,  or  upwards,  chiefly  respectable  i 

Protestants;  to  seek  lor  that  encouragement 
and  protection  iu  a foreign  climate  which  1 
they  think  has  been  of  late  withheld  from  1 
them  in  their  native  land : the  Protestants  | 
'Versed  of  late  cm  the  subject  of  emigration, 
manner  in  which  the  political  affairs  of  the 
vhioh  has  thrown  many,  both  men  and  won: 

To  North  America. 

I In  1832  vast  numbers,  almost  ex- 
1 clusively  Protestants,  of  industrious  habits, 
left  this  district;  this  year  not  quite  so’ 
many;  few  families  that  have  not  sent  out 
oneor  more  members. 

have  almost  universally  attributed  the  want 
country  have  been  carried  on  of  late  than  to 
len,  out  of  employment. 

Mostly  to  British  America ; those 
in  better  circumstances  generally  go 
to  the  United  States. 

I do  not  know  the  precise  number, 
but  it  was  not  so  considerable  as  to  be 
missed  : they  were  generally  small  farmers, 
"™  P™curcd  money  by  the  sale  of  their 

. ot  protection  and  encouragement 
any  local  circumstances,  exceptiug 

Some  to  the  United  States,  and 

others  to  Canada ; the  latter  lias.  1 believe, 
been  chosen  chiefly  because  the  family  of 

None,  except  pensioners,  who  re- 
ceived a commuted  allowance  for 
“lew  pensions. 

None,  except  what  they  got  from 
their  friends  in  America. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  resident 
except  two,  who  have  small  proper- 
ties in  this  parish,  and  reside  on 
their  properties  in  another  part  of 
Ireland. 

This  parish  is  chiefly  the  estate  of 
Sir  Henry  Brooke,  who  is  con- 
stantly resident,  and  a good  land- 
lord ; there  are  also  some  small 
properties  in  the  parish  held  by 
absentee  proprietors,  all  (but  two) 
living  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Few,  strictly  speaking,  are  resident 
on  their  property. 

Of  three  principal  proprietors  one 
only  is  an  absentee,  and  does  not 
reside  in  any  part  of  Ireland ; the 
others  reside  occasionally. 

Ihe  extent  of  the  farms  is  from  10 
. , “ores,  and  held  by  the  occupy- 

*ng  tenant  from  the  head  landlord. 

From  10  to  30  acres.  Generally 
held  from  head  landlord ; some 
small  farms,  from  10  down  to  2 
acres,  held  under  middle-men. 

The  farms  are  generally  small,  few 
above  16  acres,  the  average  about 
10:  there  are  many  middle  land-  : 
lords;  on  some  estates  middle  land-  i 
lords  are  being  abolished. 

I suppose  between  10  and  20  acres, 
but  nearer  the  former.  They  are 
generally  heid  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

File  public  roads  in  this  parish  arc 
aken  by  contract  by  the  parish  for  1 
seven  years.  r 

bcg  r?sPeelfully  to  inform  the  Comt 
1 , that  information  respc 

lOOtm  i '7,kn?""lcc  of  .he  district  ov. 

•°00,  aud  ul  Aughaluicher  and  Aughavea  i 

I cannot  state  the  number;  the  ln- 
lourers  on  the  public  roads  are  gene-  i 
-ally  paid  by  the  overseers,  some-  t 
lines  in  money',  and  often  by  an  i 
idvance  in  provisions ; contract  j 
oads  are  general.  e 

rally  beneficial  er 
nissionors  appointed  by  his  Majesty  "toinqu 
cling  a parish  or  parishes  which  is  required  1 
trwliieh  my  pastoral  niinisu-attons  extend:  : 
over  19,000,  by  a late  ceusus,  all  iu  the  couut 

The  money  earned  at  road-making 
tnd  public  works  falls  generally  into  < 
lie  hands  of  those  who  are  fortu-  1 
late  enough  to  get  jobs  from  grand  1 
tiries,  &c.,  and  they  employ  their  t 
lependants  to  work  in  rack-rents  or  1. 
he  high  prices  of  forestalled  provi-  p 
ions  ; there  is  no  regular  nor  gene-  p 
nployment  to  be  had  in  this  way.  jt 
ire  into  the  State  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland”  that, 
IV  the  queries  sent  to  me.  I transmit  to  tliet 
t district  comprising  parts  of  the  parishes  of  < 
y of  i-erwuitiigh. 

I cannot  tell  the  number ; the  mode 
if  repairing  by  contracts  has  not  yet 
leen  introduced ; it  has  been,  and 
believe  still  is,  customary  to  dis- 
ribute  the  work  amotig  the  small 
audholdcrs  near  whom  the  road 
lasses,  and  to  pay  them  by  the 
erch,  at  the  rate  fixed  by  the  grand 
■ny. 

not  being  a parochial  minister,  I cannot 
iteenish , the  population  of  which  is  over 
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Enniskillen  . Pop.  13,77a. 

Magheracross  . Pop.  5,313. 

Aughadwey  . . Pop.  7,634. 

Aughadwey  and  Grange  of 
Agivey  . Pop.  8,572. 

Rev.  James  M'Donagh , p.  p. 

Rev.  John  Irwin. 

Rev:  Robert  Alexander. 

Rev.  John  Brown,  pres.  sr. 

Can’t  say. 

I suppose  5,575  acres,  plantation 

18,000  statute  acres. 

The  map  published  by  the  engi- 
neers who  have  surveyed  this  county 
gives  16,387a.  3b.  38p.  as  the  num- 
ber of  acres  included  in  Aughadwey 
parish,  and  1,727a.  3b.  26p.  in 
Agivey  Grange. 

Can't  say. 

Half  an  acre  of  common ; about 
30  acres  woodland;  4.64(i  acres 
arable  and  pasture;  and  899  acres 
of  waste  and  bog. 

About  6 acres  of  woodland,  and 
1,500  acres  of  bog. 

curate  maps  which  will  be  found  in 
the  Ordnance  Office,  and  which  will 
give  the  information  sought  for 
more  accurately  than  I could  do. 

15s.  per  plantation  acre. 

Kent  of  arable  and  pasture  equal ; 
from  £1  to  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

There  is  some  land  let  at  7s.  per 
acre,  and  some  at  £3,  but  an  ave- 
rage could  not  be  fairly  struck  at 
that,  as  peculiar  circumstances  are 
attendant  on  both. 

I think  arable  land  averages  about 
£1  per  acre:  I am  not  able  to  esti- 
mate pasture  land ; I know  it  is  all 
let  at  prices  that  are  oppressive  to 
the  farmer,  in  consequence  of  the 
low  prices  of  farming  produce. 

Yes. 

It  does  to  a certain  degree. 

The  con  acre  system,  as  I under- 
stand it,  is  unknown  in  this  parish. 

£10  per  acre  to  £5. 

The  highest  is  £8  8s.,  and  the 
lowest  £8. 

Yes : I think  not. 

I think  a con  acre  crop  a remune- 

, 

' 

No  instance  of  the  kind. 
Cannot  ascertain. 

— ~ “ A few  instances  in  one  part  of  this  As  few  leases  have  expired  since 

There  are  no  instances.  | parjsj1_  | the  change  of  freeholders,  this  sys- 

s iviss ? “ix; 

the  visionary  project that  would  banish  the  hands  necessary  to  cultivate  our  productive  soil. 

aw  io  rt,  s— i V “»*  «>  iw.<wi<w  »- 

t“*a  IT-  A™"“1  A 

weavers  by  about  ;>0  poor  families  from  the 

mountains,  who  come  to  labour. 
The  emigrants  are  the  best  class 
of  farmeis,  and  even  genllemen's 

Principally  to  America. 

To  America. 

North  America. 

sons  have  gone  lately,  bucli  dri- 
vellers as  YVilmot  Horton  may 
think  well  of  emigration,  but  I looK 
on  people  as  the  wealth  of  a nation. 

None. 

| None. 

At  all  events,  in  this  district,  the 

comfort  of  the  people  has  increased  as  rapidly  as  their  number.  Sine, 
Presbyterians,  who  form  two-thirds  of  the  population  here,  have  been 
are  often  sent  for  by  friends.  Since  the  diffusion  of  education  the  Ko 
enterprise,  and  neither  class  require  to  be  encouraged,  as  they  are  goi 
enterprising  people  are  hasting  away  to  cultivate  the  American  wilderi 

accustomed  to  go  to  America,  and 
man  Catholics  have  caught  the  same 
ng  away  rapidly.  The  best  and  most 

Absentees,  resident  in  Dublin, 
-■Belfast,  and  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Crawford,  the  chief  proprietor, 
resides  near  Dublin  ; the  others,  for 
the  most  part,  reside  here. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  ab- 
sentee, all  except  the  London 
companies  (Ironmongers’  Company, 
and  four  townlands  of  the  Mercers' 
estate),  agents  for  which  are  resi- 
dent in  Ireland. 

All  the  landed  proprietors  are  ab- 
sentees : three  proprietors  reside  in 
Ireland ; five  reside  in  England  ge- 
nerally. 

From  3 to  40  acres  of  mountain 
ground.  Yes. 

From  6 to  20  acres.  Chiefly  held 
from  the  head  landlords. 

From  10  to  20  acres,  and  a few  to 
00,  or  perhaps  00.  Yes. 

They  vary  from  10  to  20  acres; 
there  are  some  so  small  as  3 acres, 
and  a very  few  so  large  as  10v, 
They  are  nearly  all  held  by  the  te- 
nant from  the  head  landlord. 

About  50  labourers  occasionally 
employed;  they  are  paid  by  the 
overseers,  sometimes  with  value, 
but  mostly  with  money. 

In  or  about  50  ; paid  for  breaking  I cannot  answer  this  accurately  , ( 

stones  14.  a bushel;  daily  104.  in  we  have  no  turnpike  road  1 r 

tc  and  114.  in  summer.  steady  employment  on  the  r > 

they  are  repaired  during  the  sumw 
months  by  persons  who  are  favourites  with  road-ma„crs.  Co 
affair  is  a kind  of  job  between  agents  and  road-makers ; atkasts 
is  the  general  impression.  The  labourers  arc  paid  in  money,  u 
when  meal,  &c.,  have  been  advanced  at  very  high  prices  I 
1 ruinous  to  them. 
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Aughadwey  . . Pop.  7,634. 

Aughadwey  . . Pop.  7,634. 

Aughadwey  . . Pop.  7,634. 

Desertoghill  . . Pop.  4,701. 

Edward  Oseland,  Esq. 

1 John  Knox,  Esq.  J.  i>. 

Thomas  Bennett , Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  William  Smith. 

Do  not  know. 

I have  no  way  of  ascertaining  the 
number  of  acres  of  arable,  pasture, 
and  mountain,  but  the  total  is  pretty 
near  12,000  Irish  acres,  or  upwards 
of  18,000  statute  acres. 

18,000  statute  acres. 

No  public  common ; uo  woodland, 
except  small  private  plantations; 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
quantities  of  each  to  state  them 
with  the  least  accuracy. 

There  is  no  public  common ; nor 
any  of  what  I call  woodland ; there 
is  a considerable  portion  of  bog, 
which  is  become  very  valuable  for 
fuel. 

No  public  common;  about  six 
acres  of  natural  woodland;  about 
2,000  acres,  statute,  of  bog. 

Public  common  and  woodland 

Arable  20s.,  pasture  10s.,  on  an 
average  15s.  per  acre. 

Arable  land  rates  from  £1  to 
£1  10s.  the  Irish  acre;  pasture 
from  10s.  to  15s.  or  perhaps  £1  the 

Arable  land  £1,  and  pasture  9s. 
per  acre,  Cunningham  measure,  on 
an  average. 

Average  rent  of  arable  land  £1  per 
acre  ; pasture,  including  mountains, 

No. 

Not  at  ail. 

No. 

No. 

W e have  no  con  acres. 

The  reverse  has  taken  place  in  this 

parish  to  a considerable  extent,  and  to  the 
serious  injury  of  many  families,  who  have 

not  equal  to  tin!  support  of  their  families, 
than  farming  ; the  weaving  and  bleaching 
being  now  much  depressed,  consequently 
the  small  farmer  is  not  sufficiently  or  be* 

The  landlords  are  become  very 

dcntblu  stun  for  giving  up  liis  holding,  and 
to  enable  him  to  emigrate ; honest  tenants 
in  litis  parish  will  get  as  much  for  what  we 
call  the  tenant-right,  as  if  he  had  a lease  of 
21  years;  the  only  filing  required  is  to  put 

A few  instances  of  the  holders  of 
small  patches  of  land  disposing  of 
their  interest  in  the  same  to  the  te- 
nants holding  lands  adjoining,  and 
emigrating  to  North  America  with 
the  consent  of  the  landlords,  who 
approve  of  the  same. 

There  are  but  few  instances  in  this 
parish ; those  dispossessed,  if  they 
have  the  means,  emigrate : hut  if 
they  have  not,  they  are  reduced  to 
destitution. 

Not  known;  labourers  and  mocha- 

I have  no  idea  of  the  number,  but 
some  respectable  farmers  have  emi- 
grated ; I mean  men  that  get  from 
£70  to  £100  for  their  land  ; and  also 
the  poorer  sort. 

About  30,  principally  Protestant 
Dissenters,  young  men  unmarried, 
linen  weavers,  and  the  sons  of  small 
farm-holders. 

At  an  average  40 ; they  are  not  of 
the  poorest  description. 

America. 

I think  chief!}'  to  Canada. 

Principally  to  British  America,  a 
few  to  the  United  States. 

The  greater  part  tp  America. 

Not  any. 

No  assistance. 

None. 

Principally  absentees  ; part  in  Ire- 
land and  part  out. 

The  landlords  are  absentees  ; but 
two  of  them  reside  in  Ireland. 

Absentee;  being  principally  the  Hon. 
Company  of  Ironmongers,  London, 
the  estate  at  the  expiration  of  the  p 
f Meath  ; the  Hon:  Company  of  Merc 
ent  resides  in  the  parish  adjoining ; t 
Bishop  of  Meath,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Sterli 
and  who  reside  in  Ireland,  but  not  in 

Proprietors  absentees;  resident  in 
Ireland,  London  Company  excepted. 

who  will  come  into  repossession  o 
only  of  the  present  Lord  Bishop 
townlands  in  the  parish ; their  ag 
Marquis  of  Waterford,  the  Lord 
three  proprietors  of  church  lands, 

sent  lease,  which  is  during  the  life 

e other  principal  proprietors  are  the 
lg,  and  Hugh  Lyle,  Fsq. ; the  last 
lie  parish. 

Prom  4 to  30  acres,  the  greater 
proportion  under  10  acres,  a few 
may  reach  50  acres,  and  those  are 
occupied  by  bleachers.  The  farms 
S™orally  held  from  the  under-te- 

This  parish  is  so  thickly  inhabited 
that  the  holdings  are  very  small, 
from  5 to  20  acres;  I don’t  know  a 
farmer  who  actually  holds  40  acres. 
They  all  hold  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

From  10  to  30  acres : a few  farms 
extend  to  50  acres,  Cunningham 
measure.  Held  generally  from  the 
head  landlord,  and  from  those  who 
have  leases  of  clmrcli  lands  under 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry. 

From  10  to  20  acres.  Generally 
held  by  the  tenant  from  the  land- 
lord. 

A labourer  is  paid  Is.  per  day 
road"  employ°d  011  lhe  King’s- 

I cannot  form  an  opinion,  but  I 
know  they  are  all  paid  in  money; 
perhaps  some  may  get  meal  from 
their  employer  until  the  money  is  | 
received  at  the  assizes. 

The  number  may  be  about  60  oc- 
casionally; paid  for  breaking  stones 
at  the  rate  of  It/,  per  Winchester 
bushel,  and  for  spreading  them  on 
the  roads,  &c.  lOt/.per  day  in  winter, 

ing  the  backs  of  the  ditches  to  the 

Overseers  generally  employ  their 
servants  and  families  in  this  de- 
scription of  work. 

2 Z Z Z 
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Desertoghill  . Pop.  4,701. 

Errigal  . . Pop.  5,401. 

Errigal  . . Pop.  5,401. 

Errigal  . . Pop.  5,401. 

Rev.  James  Brown. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Rentoul,  p.  m. 

Rev.  James  Donnelly,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Mitchell  Smyth. 

Contains  11,469  acres,  statute 
measure,  by  general  survey. 

I could  not  say;  but,  of  course, 
this  is  not  required  from  me,  as  it 
must  appear  from  the  Statistical 
Survey  of  Ireland. 

Number  of  acres  in  the  parish 
11,838,  of  which  there  are  3,296 
statute  acres,  and  8,542  plantation. 

19,625  acres,  statute  measure. 

No  public  commons  ; no  wood- 
land ; about  6,309  acres  arable ; 
2,867  acres  pasture;  and  2,293 
acres  boggy  or  waste  land. 

No  public  common;  and  I be- 
lieve that,  between  the  arable  and  ; 
pasture,  with  bog,  there  is  not  more 
than  the  half  arable ; but  I speak 
merely  from  general  observation. 

Public  common  none ; woodland 
220  acres;  arable  3,243;  pasture 
4,430 ; bog  1,480  ; mountain  2,465. 

No  public  common;  100  acres  of 
woodland ; arable  7,500 ; pasture 
5,500;  bog  and  mountain  6,675 

Arable  18s.  per  acre,  and  pasture 
3s.  average  for  mountain  and  rough 
pasture. 

I think  the  average  rent  of  arable 
land  will  be  about  £1  5s.,  though 
some  of  it  is  much  higher,  while 
the  pasture  will  be  about  10s. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  is 
about  £1  per  acre,  and  mountain 
pasture  4s.  6 d.  per  acre. 

Arable  about  1 5s.  per  statute  acre ; 
pasture  about  5s.;  mountain  and 
bog  about  9 tl.  per  acre. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

A few  farms  have  been  enlarged ; 
the  families  dispossessed  generally 
emigrate  to  America. 

Since  the  change  of  law  regard- 
ing voters  has  taken  place,  there 
has  been  a desire  evidenced  by 
landlords  to  enlarge  the  farms,  but 
it  has  not  been  carried  much  into 

It  has  not  prevailed  to  any  great 
extent,  except  on  the  lands  of  the 
Marquis  of  Waterford,  whose  agent 
has  dispossessed  some  good  tenants, 
and  noticed  all  the  others  holding 

Not  to  any  great  extent,  and  those 
dispossessed  have  emigrated  prin- 
cipally to  America. 

small  farms.  The  dispossessed 

effect  • when  it  has  been  the  case,  the  persons  ejected  have  received  a 
little  money,  and  have  either  emigrated,  or  gone  into  the  towns. 

tenants  have  either  emigrated  to  America,  or  gone  to  England  or  Scot- 
land, and  two  families  were  drowned  going  to  America. 

1 I cannot  say  the  exact  number 

belonging  to  the  parish.  In  my  own  congregation,  from  which  there 
were  more  than  any  other,  there  were,  one  year  with  the  other,'  25  indivi- 
duals at  least  of  the  middle  class  of  fanners,  together  with  the  better 
class  of  tradesmen : those  who  found  difficulties  pressing  them  here,  by 
rents  and  taxes,  and  had  enough  when  they  sold  out,  to  go  abroad. 

About  GO  persons  each  year, 
mostly  of  the  poorer  class. 

Protestants  principally. 

To  America  principally. 

In  generalthey  went  to  America; 
mostly  to  British  America. 

To  America,  England,  or  Scot-  i 
land. 

America. 

None  that  I know  of. 

None. 

Ironmongers’  and  Mercers’  com- 
panies reside  in  London ; Lord 
Waterford  and  the  Bishop  of  Meath 
reside  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

There  are  some  resident,  some  ab- 
sentee; part  of  the  parish  belongs 
to  one  of  the  London  societies,  part 
to  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  who 
is  an  absentee ; part  to  Lord  Garva 
latterly,  about  three  months  out  of  ■ 
proprietors  of  smaller  estates  are  resi 

The  principal  landed  proprietors 
are  absentees,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  resident  in  England. 

gh,  who  resides, 
the  year:  several 
dents. 

Partly  resident  and  paitly  absen- 
tee. 

Farms  from  10  to  50  acres.  Held 
under  the  head  landlord. 

The  farms  are  in  general  of  rather 
a small  description,  from  10  to  20 
and  30  acres:  several  are  larger; 
but  20  acres  is,  I think,  an  average. 
In  general  held  from  the  head 
landlord. 

Average  eight  acres,  except  moun- 
tain farms.  Generally  held  from 
the  head  landlord. 

From  10  to  60  acres.  Some  few, 
100,  from  the  head  landlord. 

lloads  are  repaired  by  present- 
ments on  the  barony,  and  the  un- 
dertaker employs  labourers  as  he 
pleases. 

It  is  not  the  common  labourer 
that  is  generally  employed  on  the 
public  roads ; persons  contract  often 
who  have  servants ; when  labourers 
are  employed,  in  general  they  are 
ill  paid,  often  by  provisions  at  an 
extravagant  price.  This  is  public 
money  that  is  very  badly  expended 
in  general. 

About  100  employed  12  days  in 
the  year,  and  paid  in  cash,  same 
rate  as  labourers. 
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Mecasquin  . . Pop.  6,639. 

Mecasquin  . . Pop.  6,639. 

Baldrashane  . . Pop.  2,851. 

Bally wellan  . . Pop.  2,219. 

Rev.  C.  Huston,  p.  M. 

Rev.  William  Wilson. 

Rev.  John  Alexander. 

llev.  James  Huey,  p.  m. 

There  are  in  the  parish  17,733a. 
3b.  18b.  statute  measure. 

This  I cannot  ascertain  exactly. 

Accordingto  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
the  parish  contains  6,360a.  3k.  15b. 
statute  measure ; in  the  county  of 
Antrim  division  (lialf-barony  of 
Lower  Dunluce)  2,689a.  0k.  13p.  ; 
and  in  the  county  of  Derry  (within 
the  liberties  of  Coleraine)  8,671a. 
3r.  2b. 

Statute  acres  in  Londonderry, 
3,055a.  Ik.  10b.;  acres  in  county 
of  Antrim,  1,591a.  3 k.  0b.  : total 
4,647a.  On.  10b. 

To  this  question  I have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  a satisfactory  answer. 

Very  little  common;  about  20 
acres  of  wood  ; mostly  arable  pas- 
ture land,  nearly  equal  to  that 
tilled;  scarcely  any  waste;  about 
500  acres  of  bog. 

No  public  common,  nor  any  wood- 
land; bog  552a.  Ik.  25b.,  Cunning- 
ham acre ; I cannot  say  exactly  how 
much  of  the  land  is  cultivated  and 
bearing  crop,  but  there  is  very  little 
in  the  parish  which  could  not  be 
cultivated. 

300  statute  acres  of  sandy  land; 
150  statute  acres  of  bog. 

Arable  land  would  average  £1  5s. 
per  acre,  and  pasture  16s. 

£ 1 per  acre  for  arable,  and  9s.  for 
pasture  land,  upon  an  average ; but 
many  who,  perhaps,  may  send  you 
this  average,  are  receiving  £1  10s., 
or  £1  11s.  6 d.  per  acre  for  their 
own  land. 

As  far  as  I can  learn,  from  1 Os.  to 
£1  10s.,  according  to  the  quality. 

I suppose  the  average  price  cf  ara- 
ble land  will  be  about  £1  5s.  per 
acre ; pasture  land  15s. 

In  this  district  the  con  acre  sys- 
tem is  almost  unknown. 

Nothing  at  all  of  this  system  ex- 
ists in  our  parish,  but  often  the 
contrary,  for  I have  known  farmers 
drawing  the  whole,  or  a part  of 

No. 

This  is  unknown  in  this  parish. 

to  put  it  oil  their  land  ; I presume 
this  system  is  not  known  in  the 
province  of  Ulster. 

No  con  acre  in  this  county. 

I am  not  aware  of  more  than  four 
instances,  two  of  whom  took  farms 
elsewhere ; the  other  two  are  living 

To  no  extent  whatever,  but  the 
contrary,  large  farms  are  divided 
into  small  ones,  and  it  would  be 

It  has  not  prevailed  at  all. 

— 

by  trade. 

anomalous  with  us  to  see  a tenant  ej 
to  another;  in  some  cases  purclias 
farms  to  be  joined  into  one,  but  cv 
tenants  have  made  previous  provisioi 

es  are  made  of  two  contiguous 
en  these  are  very  rare,  and  the 
a for  themselves. 

About  40  each  year. 

| I suppose,  upon  an  average,  20 
each  year,  mostly  young  men,  and 
also  a few  families. 

[ There  are  generally  a few  families 
who  emigrate  every  year,  chiefly  of 
the  poorer  sort;  some  of  them  small 
farmers,  and  others  herdsmen,  and 
some  labourers. 

| Of  the  middle  class. 

Principally  to  America. 

Generally  to  British  America,  even 
those  whose  ultimate  destination  is  i 
this  is  for  the  sake  of  a cheap  passae 

Chiefly  to  Canada. 

;o  be  the  United  States,  and 
;e  to  the  former  place. 

America  chiefly. 

They  have  gone,  depending,  I 
may  say,  exclusively  on  their  own 

No  assistance ; scarcely  any  emi- 
grate from  this  place,  out  such  as 
can  furnish  all  necessaries  for  the 
voyage,  or  have  friends  that  send 
for  them,  and  clear  them  out  when 
they  land. 

None. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Richardson,  and 
Thos.  and  Stephen  Bennett.  Ksqrs. 
are  the  only  resident  landlords; 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Iron- 
mongers are  the  proprietors  of  a 
part  of  the  parish,  and  Colonel 
Pakenham  has  a small  portion. 

The  estate  of  Mr.  Richardson 
mostly  comprehends  our  parish,  and 
he  is  not.  an  absentee,  but  resident 

They  all  reside  in  Ireland  but  one, 
who  lives  in  England. 

The  greater  number  of  them  are 
absentees;  a few  of  them  live  in 
Ireland. 

The  extent  varies  from  4 to  150 
acres.  With  a very  few  exceptions, 

Iortf  ai°  lr°m  tlU!  llCa<l  lan<1" 

About  30  or  40  years  ago,  farms 
averaged  from  17  to  30,  40,  or  50 
acres,  but  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation makes  the  case  quite  ditie- 

Some  10,  some  15,  some  20,  and 
some  50  acres.  Generally  held  from 
the  head  landlord. 

1'rom  5 to  70  acres.  Generally 
from  the  head  landlord. 

rent;  a man  has  three  sons,  and  perhaps  IS  acres  of  land,  of 
which  each  gets  his  share,  and  in  this  way  farms  are  broken 
down  into  three,  four,  five,  six,  8x.  acres ; and  these  generally 
from  the  head  landlord. 

Exclusive  of  the  employment  fur- 
nished to  persons  who  break  stones 
and  sell  them  to  the  road-makers, 
little  employment  is  given  to  lal.our- 
ers,  as  the  road-makers  generally 
<io  the  remainder  of  the  work  with 

This  business  is  very  unjustly 
managed  in  our  parish;  the  men 
who  have  the  oversight  of  the  roads 
using  their  own  servants  and  horses, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  poor ; and 
otherwise, the  labourers  are  generally 

I believe  there  are  from  30  to  40 ; 
a man  has  Is.  per  day  ; a man  with 
his  horse  and  cart  3s.;  and  a'l  are 
paid  by  the  men  who  conlract  for 
the  part  where  they  are  employed. 

10  labourers  paid  by  the  day. 

meir  own  men  and  horses. 

paid  by  meal  or  potatoes  at  a dear  rate,  for  which  their  employers  pay 
themselves  when  they  draw  money  for  the  roads ; and  I think  about  50  1 
or  60  are  generally  employed  in  summer. 
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ULSTER — County  Londonderry — Baronies  Coleraine  Town  and  Liberties,  Kenaught. 


Coleraine  (including  Part  of 
Town)  . Pop.  5,668. 

Killowen  . . Pop.  2,906. 

Balleagh  . . Pop.  3,315. 

Drumachose  (including  New 
townlimavndy  Town.) 
Pop.  5,280. 

Hugh  Lyle,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Sillito. 

Rev.  Samuel  Templeton. 

Rev.  David  Calker. 

•2,840a.  On.  9e.  Cunningham  mea- 

1,794a.  2k.  28p.  English  or  statute 

11,000  statute  acres. 

No  public  common  j only  a few 
acres  of  woodland,  most  of  which 
lately  planted. 

There  is  no  public  common,  and 
only  a few  acres  of  woodland. 

There  is  no  public  common  nor 
woodland,  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  parish  being  arable,  the  re- 
mainder pasture  and  bog. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland; 
quantity  of  arable,  pasture,  &c.  not 

About  40s. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and 
pasture  is  from  £1  10s.  to  £2  by  the 
acre. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land,  as 
far  as  I can  ascertain,  is  about  £1, 
and  the  pasture  scarcely  half  of 
that  sum. 

For  arable,  1 8*. ; pasture,  5 j.  Grf. 

No. 

No. 

It  prevails  partially. 

known,  but  farmers  are  occasii 
for  t he  culture  of  potatoes,  ploi 
fur  which  they  charge  from  £6 

The  con  acre  system  is  here  nn- 
inally  in  the  habit  of  setting  ground 
lghed,  harrowed,  and  badly  manured, 
to  £7  per  acre. 

From  £6  to  £S. 

When  the  land  is  given  to  the 
cottier  for  putting  on  his  manure, 
and  this  is  a very  general  practice, 

It  is  generally  said  to  remunerate 

culty  of  procuring  manure  the  farm- 
j ers  cannot  be  very  extensive  in  this 

Scarcely  at  all. 

This  system  has  been  acted  on  to  a 
certain  extent  ; the  dispossessed 
! tenants  have  gone  off  generally  to 
other  countries. 

him  to  take  another  fa 

The  system  of  enlarging  farms  has 
been  acted  on  only  by  one  proprie- 
tor, viz.  the  Marquis  of  Waterford; 
, the  outgoing  tenant,  I believe,  has 
been  always  permitted  to  sell  his  te- 
1 nant  right,  which  generally  enabled 
,rm,  or  to  emigrate  to  America. 

I have  not  known  more  than  three 
or  four  families  leaving  the  parish  I 
in  any  one  year,  and  these  princi-  ' 
pally  farmers,  together  with  a few 
single  or  unmarried  persons. 

The  number  who  have  emigrated 
considerable,  but  I cannot  ascertain 
the  exact  amount : the  description, 
farmers,  artisans,  and  the  best  portion 
by  far  of  our  labouring  population. 

— 

— 

To  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Canadas. 

Chiefly  British  America. 

I never  knew  any  support  looked 
for  or  obtained. 

The  proprietors  are  the  Hon.  Irish 
Society,  London. 

The  proprietors  are,  the  Cloth- 
workers’  Company,  London  ; the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Derry,  residing  in 
Derry ; and  Leslie  Alexander,  Esq., 
residing  (I  believe)  in  London. 

The  principal  landlords  are  ab- 
sentee ; the  Marquis  of  Waterford 
is  the  largest  proprietor,  who  resides, 
1 believe,  occasionally  in  some  other 
part,  of  1 reland,  but  has  no  residence 
in  Balteagli. 

The  principal  landed  proprietors 
are  Lord  Waterford,  Mr.  Ogilby,and 
Mr.  M'Causland ; the  first  is  an  ab- 
sentee, the  second  occasionally  re- 
sident in  a neighbouring  parish,  the 
latter  constantly  resident. 

The  farms  are  from  lfi  to  30  acres, 
and  held  from  the  principal  land- 
lords with  very  few  exceptions. 

Very  few  under  1.2  acres,  a great 
many  under  20,  and  but  a very  few 
that  reach  the  extent  of  50  acres; 
and  principally  held  under  the  head 
landlord. 

Road  employment  is  here  seldom 
obtained,  the  roads  being  usually 
kept  in  repair  by  the  persons  who 
forward  the  presentments,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  done  by 
their  own  labourers. 

The  number  not  accurately  ascer- 
tained ; the  wages  fixed  by  the  grand 
jury,  llrf.  per  day,  which  sum  is 
now  generally  paid  in  cash. 
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ULSTER — Counties  Derry,  Londonderry — Barony  Kenaught. 


Dvumachose,  Aughauloo,  and 
Balteagh  . . Pop.  10,754. 

Drumachose  . . Pop.  5,280. 

Tamlaghtarde  . . Pop.  3,607. 

Tamlughtarde  . . Pop.  3,607. 

Rev.  Geonje  Steen,  p.  m. 

Rev.  John  Olphert. 

Rev.  John  Gruliam. 

Rev.  Paul  Bradley,  p.  p. 

In  Drumachose  11,082  English  or 
statute  acres,  including  both  arable 
and  pasture  land. 

10,000  statute  acres. 

The  number  of  acres  in  this  pa- 
rish, English  statute  measure,  as 
ascertained  by  the  late  Ordnance 
Survey,  is  thirteen  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six,  and  nine  perches. 

13,120  acres,  statute  measure. 

I have  not  been  able  to  procure 
satisfactory  replies,  and  I must  re- 
turn them  unanswered. 

No  public  common ; there  are  con- 
siderable plantations,  but  I cannot 
exactly  state  how  much  arable,  &c., 
&c. ; the  late  Government  Survey 
will  do  this,  I believe,  accurately. 

No  common  whatever;  no  wood- 
land but  a wood  lately  planted  on 
the  breast  of  Benvevinagh  Mountain, 
thriving,  and  affording  proof  that 
trees  might  be  profitably  planted 
along  the  whole  breast  of  it. 

No  public  common ; woodland 
80  acres  ; arable  7,796  acres;  moun- 
tain, pasture,  and  bog,  1,900  ; war- 
rens, 3,000  ; waste  land,  350  acres. 

Arable  land  £3. 

From  £1  to  £1  10s.;  pasture  lands 
about  the  half  of  this.  The  acre  on 
Lord  Waterford's  estate  is  the 
Irish ; that  on  the  Church  lands 
Cunningham;  freeholds  of  New- 
townlimavady,  and  town  parks, 
the  English  : rent  of  last  from  £2  t 

From  15j.  to  l(ir.  for  arable  land, 
and  from  3s.  to  4s.  for  pasture. 

TiT 

1C*.  ; average  rent  cf  pasture' 
land,  3*.  lid. 

The  con  acre  system  does  not 
generally  prevail,  but  we  have  some 
instances  of  it. 

Not  much  ; if  I am  to  understand, 

ready  to  plant  potatoes,  some  little 
is  so  set  in  this  parish:  £6  the 
lowest,  £8  the  highest  rent. 

It  does  not. 

The  con  acre  system  need  scarcely 
be  said  to  prevail  here.  The  poor 
obtain  ground  for  their  potatoes 
from  the  farmers  at  very  low  rates. 
Generally  paid  in  labour. 

ers  for  those  to  whom  they  give 
ay : seed,  and  labour  of  all  other 

£6  and  £8  for  con  acres. 

At  £8  per  acre,  Cunningham  mea- 
sure; these  con  acres  are  ploughed, 
harrowed,  and  manured  by  the  farm 
liberty  to  crop  the  ground  in  this  w 
kind,  found  by  the  occupier. 

It  is  sometimes  a remunerating 
crop : the  want  of  employment,  or  a 
wish  to  speculate,  sometimes  drives 
the  small  capitalist  to  try  the  con 
acre,  and  it  seldom  does  more  than 
defray  the  expenses  of  labour. 

I should  think  not,  except  in  a 
year  when  potatoes  sold  at  id.  per 
stone;  excessive  rents  not  given 
for  other  considerations. 

In  good  potato  years  the  holders 
of  con  acres  have  their  potatoes 
cheap.  Rood  land  they  call  this 
crop : in  bad  potato  years  their 
potatoes  come  high  enough  to  them ; 
nothing  above  £8  is  ever  paid,  nor 
for  any  consideration  except  actual 

It  has  been  tried  by  the  Marquis 
of  Waterford  in  many  instances, 
and  the  dispossessed  emigrated  to 
America. 

Lord  Waterford  has,  for  the  sake 
of  the  £10  franchise,  added  to 
several  of  his  farms ; I believe  he 
has  allowed  the  small  holders  to 
sell  their  interests,  when  the  people 
either  purchase  elsewhere,  or  go  to 
America. 

Such  has  not  taken  place  in  the 
upper  end  of  this  parish,  nor  to 
any  great  extent  in  the  lower. 

The  system  has  not  been  acted 
upon  here  as  yet ; notices  have 
been  served  by  the  agent  of  Sir 
James  Bruce : I hope  such  despot- 
ism will  not  take  place. 

I cannot  exactly  determine,  but  I 
suppose  about  100  fhmiiies  have  left 
the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

Many,  I regret  to  say,  of  the  well- 
disposed  of  all  persuasions,  but 
chiefly  Protestants. 

From  twenty  to  thirty ; mostly 
young  men,  who  go  to  America, 
and  generally  return  after  having 
made  some  money  there : one  re- 
spectable family  left  this  parish 
last  year  for  good. 

25;  almost  all  able-bodied  men.' 
One  entire  family  has  left  last  year. 

t To  America  and  to  Scotland. 

British  America  and  United  States. 

They  have  all  gone  to  America. 

To  America. 

They  were,  for  the  most  part,  per- 
sons. though  poor,  yet  too  high 
spirited  to  receive  assistance. 

No  public  assistance. 

They  have  received  no  assistance 
for  the  purpose  of  emigration. 

None  whatever. 

The  landlords  are  absentees;  the 
Marquis  cf  Waterford  has  a seat  at 
Waterford,  but  he  is  seldom  in  any 
part  of  his  own  country. 

Lord  Waterford  never  has  resided ; 
he  lias  a residence  in  Ireland ; Mr. 
Ogilby  seldom  resides,  and  Mr. 
M’Causland  always.  These  are 
the  proprietors. 

This  parish  is  the  estate  of  the  See 
of  Berry,  but  is  held  under  it  by 
Conolly  Gage,  Ksq.,  who  is  pro- 
prietor of  the  upper  and  larger  part 
of  it,  and  by  Sir  James  Kobcrtson  ] 
lower  and  smaller  part ; Mr.  Gage  i 
Bruce  near  it,  in  the  adjoining  paris 

^Une^  of  the  proprietors,  Conolly 

risli ; til...  Marquis  of  \V« lerford^osscsses 
one  townland  in  die  parish, 
ruce,  Bart.,  who  owns  almost  all  tile 
resident  in  the  parish;  Sir  James 
of  Dunboe. 

F rom  10  to  30  acres  is  the  general 
quantity ; sometimes  they  descend 
so  low  as  5,  and  rise  so  high  as  50. 
They  are  held  from  the  head  land- 
lord in  general. 

From  5 acres  to  50.  All  held 
under  the  head  landlord ; no  mid- 
dle-men, and  so  much  the  better 
for  the  country. 

About  twenty  hold  farms  under  six 
acres;  about  the  same  number  hold 
farms  above  fifty  acres;  and  the 
rest  would  average  about  twenty 
acres.  Mostly  holding  directly  from 
Sir  James  Hence , or  Conot/y  Gage , 
Esq.,  and  Messrs.  Church,  Reynolds, 
Notan,  and  Ross,  who  hold  again  un< 

The  general  extent  of  farms  is 
20  acres.  About  20  hold  from  40 
to  50  acres,  and  the  same  number 
hold  small  farms,  I think,  under 

er  the  See  of  Derry. 

The  number  I cannot  state ; few 
are  employed  in  this  way,  and,  as 
the  overseer  is  obliged  to  do  the 
work  before  he  is  paid,  labourers 
must  lie  out  of  their  money,  or 
take  payment  as  they  can  get  it : 
frequently  they  are  paid  by  meal 
or  potatoes. 

From  20  to  30;  paid  llrf.  a-dayin 
money ; but,  as  the  work  must  be 
done  some  time  before  payment 
can  be  had  from  the  county  trea- 
surer, the  road  labourers  get  credit 
for  meal  or  potatoes  from  the  over- 
seers till  it  comes  round. 

From  20  to  30,  at  lid.  per  day.  ' 
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ULSTER — Counties  Londonderry,  Tyrone — Baronies  Kenaught,  Londonderry  City  and  Liberties,  Loughinsholin. 


Tamlaghtarde  . Pop.  3,607. 

iTamlaghtfinlagan  . Pop.  7,356. 

Templemore  (including  City  and 
Suburbs). 

Pop.  19,620. 

Ballinderry,  Parts  of  Tamlaght, 
and  Artrea  . . Pop. .. 

Rev.  Samuel  Butler. 

j Rev.  O.  M'Causland. 

I I on.  :i nd  Right  Rev.  tiis/wp  oj  thrrrg ; 
Very  Rev.  T.  It.  (lough,  Dean  of  Derry  : 
Uev.'i’.  M‘ Jjmghtin,  n.  n . Roman  Catholic 

Rev.  Hugh  Ml  Cosher,  p.  p. 

13,126  statute  acres  and  9 perches. 

12,848  acres,  Cunningham  or 
Scotch  measure,  the  measure  prin- 
cipally used  here ; taken  from  the 
return  of  the  Commissioners  under 
the  Tithe  Composition  Acts. 

This  question  can  he  satisfactorily 
answered  by  reference  to  the  Go- 
vernment maps. 

There  are  2,929  acres  statute  in 
county  Londonderry,  and  about 
1,464  in  county  Tyrone,  in  the 
parish  of  Ballinderry ; part  of  Ar- 
trea, in  county  Londonderry,  730,t. 
3n.  3i\ ; parish  of  Tamlaght,  statute, 
2,345a.  lit.  8p.  of  my  part. 

There  is  no  public  common  ; wood- 
land SO  acres,  of  which  20  old 
planted  in  the  demesne  ofC.  Gage, 
Esq.,  and  60  lately  planted  on  the 

No  common ; woodland,  70  acres ; 
arable,  9,1 1 1 : pasture,  1,006  ; hog, 
358 ; mountain,  2,303. 

Reference  to  the  same  quarter. 

No  public  commons,  except  grave 
yards ; no  wood ; and  about  200 
acres  of  hog ; all  the  remainder 

there  are  5,000  to  6,000  acres  strictly  arable,  and,  if  prices  were  good,  3,000  to  4,000  more  might  be  made 
so,  nowwarren  or  rough  upland  ; there  are  350  acres  strictly  waste,  in  precipices, rocks,  shores,  &c. ; about 
500  acres  bog,  mostly  on  mountain  ; and  nearly  2,000  mountain  pasture,  besides  the  bog. 

Mr.  Gage  states  the  average  for  j 
arable  15s.  to  16s.,  pasture  3s.  6 d. 
to  4s.  oil.,  per  acre,  Cunningham 
measure ; 1 think  it  a little  higher. 

Arable,  from  £1  15s.  to  12s.  per 
acre  ; pasture,  from  10s.  to  6s. 

The  average  rent  of  land  is  from 
£1  to  £1  5s.,  with  the  exception  of 
that  denominated  town  parks. 

About  14s.  6rf.  per  acre  on  an  aver- 
age ior  statute  measure. 

The  con  acre  system  partly  pre- 

It  does  not. 

The  con  acre  system  is  not  known 
in  this  district. 

No. 

£8  is  that  usually  paid  for  well-  

manured  land,  for  liberty  to  put  seed  I ! ' 

potatoes  in  it,  the  acre,  Cunningham  measure : the  sandy  ground  is  not  very  good  for  potatoes,  so  halt  the  pan: 
poorer  sorts  and  some  farmers,  get  rood  land,  as  they  call  it,  or  con  acre,  from  the  other  half,  which  is  rocky  and . 
the  rents  are  not  so  high  on  the  good  lands,  in  proportion  to  their  real  value,  as  on  the  poorer  grounds. 

ill,  among  the 
gravelly  clay  : 

The  crop  remunerates,  and  more, 
in  the  years  of  dear  potatoes ; and 
nothing  is  paid  only  for  actual  value 
obtained. 

There  has  nothing  of  that  sort  get 

Three-fifths  of  this  parish  in  value, 
belonging  to  one  proprietor,  are 

This  has  not  taken  place  hitherto.  | 

No.. 

of  his  poorer  tenants  from  small  un-  power  ol  thro 
profitable  sandy  farms  to  unre-  ! no  great,  extei 
claimed  uplands,  where,  I am  confident  they  will  bi 
mode  of  working  on  clay  lands,  as  they  will  be  mucl 


nd  not  in  any  event  without  the  consent  of  the  tenants  going  out. 

uch  better  able  to  live  after  they  and  their  rising  families  get  acquainted  with  the  proper 
are  productive  than  the  poor  dry  sands,  where  they  now  subsist  badly. 


The  emigrants  of  1831  were,  I 
think,  10;  of  1832,  14;  of  1833, 
30 : total  54.  They  are  the  flower 
of  the  people  for  activity  and  intel- 
ligence, and  their  loss  is  a very 
, serious  one  to  the  public ; many  hun 

The  numbers  have  been  considera- 
ble, hut  I cannot  ascertain  them ; 
they  have  been  principally  labour- 
ers and  tradesmen,  and  some  entire 
families  of  a better  class, 
idreds  of  them  went  in  the  last  20  year 

Not  very  many  have  left  this 
parish ; hut  the  number  of  emi- 
grants from  this  part  has  been  very 
| considerable. 

About  10  in  each  year,  of  the 
middle  class,  who  were  barely  able 
to  pay  their  passage  to  America. 

Of  many  hundreds  in  the  last  20  1 

years,  only  12,1  think,  or  11, have  returned  ' 
:n  all.  removed  by  emigration:  the  wcalthici 
No  assistance,  unless  from  rcla-  1 

To  North  America,  generally  to  | 
1 British  America,  from  the  greater  cheapness 
have  improved  their  condition  in  the  world ; 
■ go  direct  to  tile  United  States,  the  poorer  to 
In  the  Fishmongers’  estate,  from 
which  tho  greatest  number  have 
left  this  parish,  the  tenants  have 

i North  America, 
t of  the  passage  out. 

a lev  do  si'inl  email  sums  home  lo  parents.  1 
the  United  States  alter  they  work  some  lime  : 

America. 

mt  these  are  trifling  to  the  propcity, 
in  Canada. 

No  assistance. 

always  been  allowed  to  sell  their  interest  in  their  land,  which  gc 
instances  in  a village  on  the  property,  where  the  tenants  had  b 
of  improving  the  place,  their  passage  and  sea  store  to  America  1 


in  fee  are  the  Irish  Nearly  all  absentees,  and 
^resident;  Lord  Lon-  greater  part  of  them  out  of  Ircln 

re  perpetual  absentees  j the  Bisli 
of  Ireland  ; Mh  Lecky^is  an  oc 

portion  of  the  county  of  Derry 
n of  their  lenantrv.  it  would  he  to 


,33=™ ns 


y workliere  on  the  roads,  Very  few  labourers  are  employed  The  roads  are  kept  in  repair  by  No  public  road  work  is  carried  on 
t part  of  our  cess  returns  that  on  the  public  roads  except  those  the  small  farmers,  who  have  pro-  in  my  parishes;  b f if  labourers 

s the  roadmakers  do  so  much  w|10  l,rcak  the  stones,  which  is  sentments,  and  who  usually  employ  are  employed  by  jobbers,  they  get 

t ’ generally  done  by  task-work;  the  their  own  people.  Is.  per  day,  by  taking  meal  or  what 

m little  else  is  to  be  done,  rest  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  per-  the  jobber  pleases  to  give  them,  at 

sons  appointed  overseers,  who  em-  a very  high  rate. 

h“  wiuicrlthey  are  paid  Ploy  own  horses  and  hired 

lly.or.if  urgent,  get  orders  servants  in  drawing  stones  and 
irt  of  it.  spreading  them. 


Is.  per  day,  by  taking  meal  or  what 
the  jobber  pleases  to  give  them,  at 
a very  high  rate. 
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ULSTER — County  Londonderry — Barony  Louo-hinsholii 


Ballyscullin  . . Pop.  6,453. 

Ballyscullin  . . Pop.  6,453. 

Deserllin,  and  Part  of  Artrea. 
Pop. . 

Rev.  G.  H.  Ashe. 

H.  B.  Hunter,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Patrick  Vincent,  p.  p. 

10,617  acres  English  statute  mea- 
sure, of  which  only  5,500  acres 
plantation  measure  are  arable  and 
pasture,  the  remainder  being  bog 
and  water,  a great  part  of  Lough 
Beg  being  included  in  the  measure- 
ment. 

By  the  Ordnance  Survey,  which  I take  to  be  the  most  correct,  there 
are  10,017a.  1r.18p.,  statute  measure  ; by  the  enumerators  under  the  Popu- 
lation Return  there  are  no  acres  mentioned. 

According  to  the  Government  Sur- 
vey there  are  11,000  acres  in  the 
parish  of  Artrea,  and  I refer  the 
Commissioners  to  the  Government 
Survey  for  the  number  of  acres  in 
the  parish  of  Desertlin. 

No  public  common ; about  1 30 
acres  under  wood;  the  remaining 
items  answered  in  the  preceding, 
part  of  which  maybe  occupied  in  sui 
for  cutting  turf  for  fuel,  and  is  not  a 
of  the  bog  land  which  lies  remote  fri 
is  of  a black  colour,  is  very  capable  o 
incapable  of  any  cultivation  or  improvi 

There  is  no  public  common ; there  are  about  60  statute  acres  of  woodland, 
that  is,  land  upon  which  woodland  timber  is  now  growing,  some  old,  some 
new  and  lately  planted  ; there  are  about  400  or  450  statute  acres  of  bog, 
nmer  as  coarse  pasturage  for  cattle,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  only  used  , 
vadable  for  any  other  purpose:  there  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this;  some 
jm  the  river  Bann,  which  bounds  the  parish,  and  which  can  be  drained,  and  1 
f cultivation, and  glows  rye  and  potatoes;  the  other bogisofa  whitish  colour.: 
ament  until  it  is  cut  away  for  fuel,  and  you  come  down  to  the  sub-soil,  which  vari 

There  is  no  public  common  in  my 
parish,  and  very  little  woodland; 
as  to  the  other  parts  of  this  query, 
I will  refer  the  Boor  Law  Commis- 
sioners to  the  survey  taken  by  the 
Government. 

iiul  what  we  call  Hour  bog.  and  is  quite 
es  from  5 or  6 to  10  feet  in  depth. 

Arable  £1  5s.,  pasture  16s. 

of  one  ton  to  the  acre,  which  is  ratlu 
for  about  £ 1 1 Os.  the  Irish  acre,  and 
be  far  from  the  truth  of  all  land  capa 
ever,  I suspect  would  be  under  the  r 
Irish  acre,  which  is  the  acre  in  comn 

1 It  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  strike  an  average  with  any  degree  of  truth ; 

| land  about  the  villages,  which  is  capable  of  growing  wheat  to  the  amount 
cr  under  the  quantity  grown  on  an  Irish  acre  on  the  best  land  here,  is  let 
I am  inclined  to  think  the  average  of  £1  3s.  by  the  Irish  acre  would  not 
ble  of  growing  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and  potatoes;  this  average,  liow- 
nark,  but  not  much  ; pasture  land  varies  from  10s.  to  12s.  6rf.  and  15s.  per 
1011  use  heretofore  in  this  parish. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and  pas- 
ture land  is  17s.  6 d.  per  acre,  except 
the  glebes,  which  are,  on  an  average, 
£3  per  acre ; also  1 2 townlands  in  the 
parish  of  Artrea,  which  belong  to 
the  Primate  of  Armagh,  average 
£1  for  the  English  acre. 

Not  known  at  all. 

Not  at  all. 

No. 

No  cases  of  this  kind  have  oc- 
curred lately. 

I may  say  that  this  system  has  not  been  acted  on,  the  farms  are  very 
small,  the  fields  small,  the  population  great,  and  no  one  proprietor  has  a suf 

In  few  or  none  has  it  taken  place, 
ficient  estate  to  make  him  take  anv 

} difficult  to  dispose  .of  in  this 

tioth  better  off,  by  keeping  the  farms  in  their  present  size,  and  keeping 'the  present  Vnante,Xrby“e^p^t^nayc^fe^n^ 
paupers  of  many  people,  who  by  a judicious  management,  under  what  I call  the  cottage  system,  can  pay  a moderate  rent  a ' ° “ 

decently,  and  with  a moderate  degree  of  comfort. 


d support  a family 


On  an  average  20  yearly. 

But  few,  some  to  America,  some  to  Scotland,  but  those  onlv  solitary 
cases,  and  to  no  extent.  J 1 

Within  these  last  three  years 
there  have  gone  to  North  America  ; 
about  103  persons,  generally  trades- 
men and  mechanics. 

America  chiefly. 

Mostly  all  to  the  United  States. 

None  whatever. 

They  received  no  assistance. 

The  landlords  are  absentees,  and 
reside  in  England,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two,  who  reside  in  other 
parts  of  Irelaud. 

The  great  landed  proprietors  are  absentees,  and  there  is  no  resident  pro- 
prietor of  any  extent  in  this  parish ; Lord  Claucarty  and  partners,  Mr. 
George  Dawson,  Sir  Robert  Bateson,  and  Lord  Londonderry,  are  the  prin-  1 
cipal  proprietors,  and  Capt.  Bruce : two  of  them,  Lord  Clancarty  and  Sir 
Robert  Bateson,  reside  in  Ireland. 

The  greater  part  of  my  parish  be- 
longs to  the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry and  Sir  R.  Bateson,  Bart.; 

tire  .Marquis  Is.  an  absentee,  and  Sir 

lives  partly  in  the  city  ol  Armagh  ; the  Worshipful  Drapers’  Con 
is  spent  on  the  estate  for  improvements,  dispensaries,  and  schools. 

ipany  absent,  but  a considerable  sum 

General  extent  of  farms  from  five 
to  six  acres.  About  one-half  hold 
immediately  under  the  landlords; 
the  other  half  are  cottiers. 

There  are  a good  many  middle-men  in  this  parish,  that  is,  men  who  hold 
a townland  or  other  denomination  by  lease  of  lives  renewable,  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  bulk  of  the  tenantry  hold  under  them,  and  are  not  so  well 
off  or  so  cheaply  let,  as  if  they  held  immediately  from  the  head  landlord, 
who  is,  generally  speaking,  better  able  to  aflbrd  good  bargains  to  his 
tenants  than  the  middle-man  of  small  estate. 

The  extent  of  the  farms  is  from 
-A  acres  to  20.  Generally  held 
from  the  head  landlord. 

About  30  in  number  employed 
two-thirds  of  the  year ; generally 
paid  in  money ; sometimes  money 
is  advanced  to  them  on  interest. 

I think  about  50  men  do  the  work  of  the  roads ; they  are  kept  in  repair 
either  by  contract  or  by  supervising,  and  in  other  instances  by  daily 
labour  of  county  overseers,  and  the  deputy  supervisors  pay  the  labourers 
by  getting  them,  upon  credit,  meal,  potatoes,  and  other  articles  from  the 
farmer  aud  shopkeeper,  which  are  paid  for  after  each  assizes,  when  the 
money  is  received  from  the  treasurer;  I myself  have  the  control  over  the  ■ 

Road-making  is  given  to  various 
persons,  who  employ  labourers  at 
their  convenience ; they  are  partly 
paid  in  money,  and  in  provisions 
partly. 

grand  jury,  iorf.  winter, Ss.  si 
contract  by  the  perch  is  from 

sor,  and  I see  that  there  is  only  a lair  credit  price  charged  for  the  articles  ; The  wa-cs  are  fixed  bvUTT 
inniner,  horses  and  carts  2s.  6 <1.;  the  stones  are  broken  by  contract  at  hi.  per  bushel,  and  the  rate  of 
5<£  to  lid-,  Id.  aud  Is.  for  the  supervising. 
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ULSTER — Count}’  Londonderry — Barony  Loughinsholin. 


Desertlin  . . Pop.  3,3  IS. 

Desertmartin  and  Kilcronahan. 
Pop.  9,120. 

Kilcronahan  . . Pop.  4,186. 

Killiough  . . Pop.  3,046. 

Rev.  John  Bratt  Hewelt. 

Rev.  Edward  Donnelly,  p.p. 

Rev.  James  Spencer  Knox. 

Rev.  N.  Inch. 

5,5  Cl  a.  Ok.  5p.,  English  measure, 
as  stated  by  the  Engineer  Survey. 

Acres  in  the  parish  of  Desertmar- 
tin 5,418,  of  which  3,379  are  arable, 
and  in  grazing,  mountain,  and  bog, 
2,039 ; acres  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
cronahan 4,526,  of  which  2,812  are 
arable,  and  in  grazing,  mountain, 
and  bog,  1,714. 

4,492,  statute  measure. 

6,074a.  3 ii.  36i\,  as  stated  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Tithe  Composi- 
tion, understood  to  be  Cunningham 
acres,  as  charged  by  high  constable 
for  the  county  cess.  N.B.  1 am 
now  informed  that  seven  townlands 
are  rated  by  the  old  plantation  acre, 
ion,  reduced  for  the  composiiion. 

and  to  that  all  were,  by  calculati 

I have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
this. 

No  public  commons ; woodland 
trifling  in  both  of  the  above 

No  public  common ; no  woodland ; 
about  3,500  acres  of  arable,  anil 
pasture  convertible  to  arable  ; the 
remainder  very  inferior  land,  may 
be  termed  waste  or  bog,  the  bog 
being  about  one-third  of  this  residue. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland. 

£1  5s.  or£l  Os.  per  acre. 

Average  rent  of  arable  supposed 
to  be  about  £1. 

Arable  and  convertible  pasture 
from  £1  to  £1  5*.  per  acre  ; inferior 
pasture  from  2s.  Ci/.  to  15s. 

Arable  about  £1  Is.  per  acre,  the 
highest ; pasture  exceedingly  vari- 
ous, according  to  quality  ami  situa- 
tion, valued  not  by  the  acre,  but  by 
a sum  ; grazing  from  16s.  the  best, 
to  5s.  the  lowest,  per  sum. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

None. 

, 

There  has  been  no  such  thing  as 
yet. 

The  system  of  enlarging  the  farms 
has  hitherto  only  been  acted  upon 
in  this  parish,  and  to  a small  extent, 
by  the  Drapers’  Company,  but  with  v 
tenants  have  generally  emigrated  ti 
upon  other  properties,  or  in  the  town 
judiciously  conducted,  has  occasionei 

None  known  here ; subdividing 
: with  children  and  nephews  mors 
common  here. 

ery  happy  results ; the  dispossessed 
) America,  or  located  themselves 
is:  the  change  being  gradual,  and 
1 no  distress  or  suffering. 

I have  no  means  M ascertaining 

the  emigration  has  been  consider- 
able, principally,  I might  say  almost 

exclusively,  Protestants,  and  several 

of  a respectable  class. 

Cannot  ascertain  the  number ; 
many  single  persons  and  some 
farmers  have  emigrated. 

About  30. 

I have  known  only  three  young 
men,  labourers ;.  one,  I think,  in  each 

They  have  gone  to  America;  gene-  j 
rally,  I believe,  to  Upper  Canada. 

To  America. 

The  United  States  and  Canada. 

Those  went  to  America. 

None  whatever,  that  I am  aware 

of. 

None  known. 

Generally  absentees ; the  Drapers’ 
Company,  of  London,  are  consider- 
able proprietors,  and  they  employ  a 
considerable  number  in  labour;  they 
have  labour  constantly  going  on. 

Absentees,  and  do  not  reside  in 
Ireland. 

Only  one  landed  proprietor  resides 
in  this  parish;  of  the  remainder 
fully  three-fourths  reside  in  Eng- 
land, the  land  being  hold  by  the 
London  Companies;  the  rest  are 
resident  in  Ireland. 

Four  townlands  are  held  under  the 
see  of  Derry ; only  one  of  the 
landlords  under  the  see  resident  in 
the  parish;  the  others,  I under- 
stand. resident  in  Ireland,  except 
the  Mercers’  Company. 

They  average  under  10  acres,  and 
are  generally  held  under  the  head 
landlord,  except  in  case  of  church 
lands. 

From  about  25  acres  to  3,  and  are  ' 
held  by  the  occupying  tenant. 

From  3 acres  to  30.  Very  gene- 
rally so. 

Infinitely  varying  ; glazing  farms 
some  large ; arable  from  40  down 
to  4 acres.  In  church  lands  mostly 
held  by  sub-tenants,  under  the  im- 
mediate tenants  of  the  see  of  Derry; 
one  mountain  grazing,  508  acres ; 
some  30,  31,  and  32. 

I have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
this, 

Cannot  properly  ascertain ; but 
very  few  are  employed  in  this  way 

About  15 ; paid  in  money  by 
county  assessments. 

John  Kerr,  overseer,  returns  bis 
number  12  men  for  289  days,  horses 
and  carts  124  days;  James  Dunlop 
returns  420  men  at  1 Ohd.  average, 
34  carts  at  2s.  6 </.,  52  with  carts  at 
2s. ; William  Kearney,  horses  and 

carts  138,  men  164;  Thomas  Hamilton,  carts  'to,  men  w-> 
Michael  Bradley,  130;  James  Kearney,  35  days;  one  or,  tiro 
have  made  no  return  of  small  presentments. 
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ULSTER— County  Londonderry — Baronies  Lougjiinsholin,  Coleraine  (half). 


Kilrea  . . Pop.  4,262. 

Parts  of  Kilrea.  Maghora,  Killilough 
Desertoglrill,  Aghawey,  and 
Tamlaght  O’C.rilly  . . Pop. . 

Maghera  . . Pop.  14,061. 

Maghera  . . Pop.  14,061. 

Rev.  John  Waddy. 

W.  H.  Holmes,  Esq. 

Mr.  Alexander  Mulligan. 

Rev.  James  Spencer  Knox. 

3,707a.  3k.  in  the  parish  of  Kilrea ; 
of  which  2,827a.  3i«.  20i>.  are  arable 
anti  pasture,  879a.  3k.  20i\  of  bog 
and  waste  ground  (plantation  mea- 

12,839a.  In.  17p.  plantation  mea- 
sure, m the  Mercers’  estate. 

The  map  of  the  late  survey  of  all 
the  parishes  in  Ireland,  and  their 
contents,  furnishes,  in  my  mind,  the 
most  correct  answer  to  these  two 
queries. 

1 7,600  acres,  statute  measure. 

No  public  common. 

No  public  common;  nowoodlaud; 
10,433a.  lu.  12p.  arable,  meadow, 
and  rocky  pasture;  2,406a.  Or.  5f. 

No  public  common;  no  woodland; 
about  10,000  acres  of  arable,  and 
pasture  convertible  to  arable ; the 
remainder,  very  inferior  land,  may 
be  termed  waste  or  bog,  the  bog 
being  about  two-thirds  of  this. 

I cannot  ascertain,  but  believe  it 
to  be  about  15s.  per  acre,  planta- 

The  general  average  rent  on  the 
Mercer's  Company  estate,  is  17s.  6 d. 
per  plantat  ion  acre,  exclusive  of  the 
bog,  to  which  no  rent  is  attached. 

The  average  rent  per  acre,  I be- 
lieve, is  in  proportion  to  its  quality, 
about  £1  5s.  to  £2  per  acre,  planta- 

Arable  and  convertible  pasture 
from  £1  to  £1  5s.  per  acre;  inferior 
pasture  from  2s.  6 d.  to  15s. 

It  does  not  prevail. 

It  does  not. 

The  term  con  acre  is  not  known 
here,  at  least  to  me ; I never  heard 
of  such  a measure  before. 

No. 

That  system  hits  never  been  acted 
on  in  this  parish. 

This  system  has  not  been  tried  on 
this  estate. 

This^system  is  not  yet  acted  on  in  j 

in  this  parish,  and  to  a small  c 
with  very  happy  results  : the 
emigrated  to  America,  or  locati 
or  in  the  towns : the  change, 
ducted,  has  occasioned  no  distr 

The  system  of  enlarging  the  farms 
has  hitherto  only  been  acted  upon 
xtent,  by  the  Drapers’  Company,  but 
dispossessed  tenants  have  generally 
;d  themselves  upon  other  properties, 
being  gradual  and  judiciously  con- 

Very  few;  I do  not  know  the  exact 
number. 

A few  families,  about  20,  have 
emigrated  in  the  last  three  years. 

Very  few ; and  those  who  did  emi- 
grate were  of  the  middle  and  lower 

About  120. 

To  America,  with  the  exception 
of  one  family  to  Van  Diemen’s 
Land. 

Chiefly  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

To  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Canada. 

The  United  States  and  Canada. 

One  gentleman,  Major  Gibson,  and 
family,  consisting  of  seven  persons, 
emigrated  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land; 

I believe  his  rank  in  the  army  enti- 
tled him  to  some  pecuniary  assistanc 
voyage  thither,  together  with  a grant 

The  Mercers’  Company  have  af- 
forded some  of  them  assistance  for 
that  purpose. 

e to  defray  the  expense  of  the  ~ 
t of  land  in  that  colony. 

I know  of  no  case  wherein  help 
was  required. 

None. 

The  Mercers’  Company,  of  Lon- 
don. are  the  proprietors  of  the  soil ; 
W.  II.  Holmes,  Esq.,  a member  of 
the  company,  is  the  resident  agent. 

The  Mercers’  Company,  of  Lon- 
don, are  proprietors  of  the  estate ; 
one  of  their  members,  W.  11. 
Holmes,  is  their  resident  agent. 

The  most  of  them  are  absentees. 

Only  one  landed  proprietor  resides 
in  the  parish ; of  the  remainder, 
fully  three-fourths  reside  in  Eng- 
land, the  land  being  held  by  the 
London  Companies;  the  rest  are 
resident  in  Ireland. 

from  8 to  10  acres,  plantation 
measure. 

The  average  size  of  the  farms 
throughout  this  estate  is  about 
eight  plantation  acres.  Held  from 
the  head  landlord,  though  they  are 
in  many  cases  subdivided  among 
the  tenants’  children. 

Extent  of  farms,  from  10  to  50 
acres.  Generally  held  by  tenants 
under  the  chief  landlord. 

From  3 acres  to  30.  Very  gene- 
rally so. 

I cannot  ascertain. 

Very  few;  as  the  road-makers  un- 
der the  county  presentments  usu- 
ally employ  their  own  children  and 

About  50 : part  in  money,  by  court 
assessments. 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (F.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


ULSTER — County  Londonderry — Barony  Loughinsholin. 


Magherafelt  . . Pop.  7.21S. 

Magerafelt  . . Pop.  7,218. 

Magherafelt  . . Pop.  7,218. 

Magherafelt  . . Pop.  7,218. 

Rev.  Thomas  A.  Veseij. 

Andrew  Spotswood , Esq.  j.  p. 

Capt.  G.  W.  Blathivayt,  j.  p. 

Rev.  John  Quinn,  p.  r. 

4,963  plantation  acres. 

8,290a.  1r.  6f.  English  statute 
measure. 

4,963  plantation  acres. 

beg  to  refer  the  Commission 

In  the  parish  of  Magherafelt 
4,804a.  3u.  4i\  1 risli  plantation ; 
the  number  of  acres  in  the  1 0 town- 
lands  of  Artrea  I cannot  return ; it 
is  most  probable  the  total  number 
of  the  parish  will  be  returned  by 
the  rector,  Dr.  Kenelly:  if  not,  ,1 
ers  to  the  Government  Survey. 

No  public  common  or  woodland ; 
243  acres  of  bog ; the  remainder  of 
the  above  quantity  arable  and  pas- 
ture. 

There  is  no  public  common,  nor 
any  woodland ; about  250  acres  of 
bog ; and  the  remainder  arable  and 
pasture. 

No  public  common  nor  woodland ; 
243  acres  bog,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  above  quantity  arable  and 
pasture. 

No  public  common;  arable,  pas- 
ture, and  bog ; bog  for  the  use  of 
the  tenantry : further  cannot  ex- 
plain. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and 
pasture  land  is  about  18s.  6rf.  per 

About  19s.  or  £1  per  acre. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and 
pasture  is  about  18s.  6rf.  per  acre. 

Average  rent  18s. ; tenants  too 
often  in  arrears. 

It  does  not. 

No. 

It  does  not. 

Con  acre  system  not  known  here. 

This  system  has  not  prevailed  in 
this  parish. 

This  has  not  been  the  case  in  this 

This  system  has  not  prevailed  in 
this  parish. 

This  system  has  not  been  acted  on, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  it  soon  will  to 
create  freeholders,  and  then  the  dis- 
possessed tenants  may  go  beg,  or ! ! 

The  number  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained; a great  many  have  gone, 
principally  the.  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  farmers. 

A considerable  number  of  emi- 
grants have  left  this  parish,  princi- 
pally farmers  and  mechanics. 

I could  not  state  the  number ; a 1 
great  many  have  gone,  principally 
the  middle  and  lower  class,  farmers, 
and  a few  tradesmen. 

To  America. 

To  Canada  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 

To  America. 

America. 

They  have  received  no  assistance. 

Landlords  all  absentees. 

The  landed  proprietors  arc  all  al)- 
and  others  in  England. 

Landlords  all  absentees. 

Marquis  of  Londonderry,  Sir  Rob. 
Bateson,  Right  Hon.  George  Rob. 
Dawson,  absentees ; Sir  Rob.  Bate- 
son resides  in  Belvoir  Park,  county 
Down. 

The  general  extent  of  farms  in 
this  parish  is  from  4 to  20  acres. 
In  general  they  are  held  direct 
from  the  head  landlord ; in  some  | 
instances  there  are  middle-men. 

In  general  the  farms  are  from  5 
to  30  acres.  In  most  cases  they  are 
held  from  the  head  landlord ; in 
some  cases  there  are  middle-men. 

The  general  extent  of  larms  in 
this  parish  is  from  4 to  20  acres, 
and  in  general  they  are  held  direct 
from  the  head  landlord ; in  some 
instances  there  are  middle-men. 

From  6 to  20  acres,  and  generally 
held  by  the  tenant  from  the  head 
landlord. 

Very  few  employed  on  the  public 
roads ; some  are  paid  in  cash,  and 
some  in  provisions. 

Few  arc  employed ; some  paid  in 
cash,  and  others  in  provisions. 

Very  few  employed;  some  paid  in 
cash,  and  some  in  provisions. 

Number  of  labourers  on  the  public 
roads  for  the  last  year  might  be  about 
45;  daily  wages  Is.  per  day,  either 
in  money  or  provisions,  paid  by  the 
contractor 
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for  inquiring  into  the  CONDITION  of  the  POORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND. 


ULSTER— County  Londonderry— Baronies  Loughinsholin,  Coleraine  (half). 


Tamlaght  O’Crilly. 
Pop.  10,070. 

Tamlaght  O’Crilly. 
Pop.  10,070. 

Tamlaght  O’Crilly. 
Pop.  10,070. 

Termaneney  . . Pop.  2,551. 

H-  Ellis,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  William  Napper. 

Rev.  Adam  Boyle. 

Rev.  Charles  Foster. 

Can’t  exactly  say. 

10,838  a.  3n.  31  r.,  statute  mea- 
sure, according  to  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  including  40a.  3b.  23p.  in 
the  Bann. 

16,838a.  3n.  31p.,  statute  mea- 
sure, according  to  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  including  46a.  3k.  23p.  in 
the  Bann. 

4,773a.  Oh.  2p.,  English  statute 
measure,  according  to  the  late  Go- 
vernment Survey. 

Can’t  say. 

No  public  common;  little  or  no 
woodland.  There  seems,  from  the 
maps  of  the  said  survey,  above  one- 
fourth  bog  and  waste ; but  a small 
proportion  strictly  pasture,  yet  a 
good  deal  of  poor  grazing,  and  such 
as  is  frequently  changed  into  til- 
lage ; the  remainder  arable. 

No  public  common;  little  or  no 
woodland;  above  one-fourth  bog 
and  waste;  but  a small  proportion 
strictly  pasture,  yet  a good  deal  of 
poor  grazing  frequently  changes  in 
tillage ; the  remainder  arable. 

acres  of  bog,  which  I cc 
pasture  I cannot  take  u 

There  is  no  public  common,  and 
nothing  that  can  be  called  wood- 
land ; there  are  some  detached 
patches  of  planting  which,  taken 
together,  may  contain  from  30  to  40 
_ acres;  it  is  supposed  there  are  1,000 
insider  the  only  waste ; of  arable  and 
pon  me  to  state  the  proportions. 

Arable  land  £1  10s.  per  acre; 
pasture  £1. 

The  prevailing  average  from  15s. 
to  £1  10s.  per  plantation  acre  ; in- 
ferior land  about  10s. ; some  above 
£1  10s. 

Rent  from  5s.  to  £2;  average  I ! Of  arable  land  about  £1  10s.,  and 
conceive  to  be  19s.  or  £1  per  acre,  | of  pasture  land  about  15s. 

Irish  or  plantation  measure : sur-  | 
veyors,  or  rather  valuators,  distin- 
guish between  arable  and  pasture  : 1 

1 know  land  in  this  parish,  covered  with  furze  and  a rocky  bottom,  valued 
at  2s.  (id.,  and  arable  at  £1  15s.;  the  rent  is  commonly  averaged. 

The  con  acre  does  prevail  to  a 
certain  extent. 

It  does  not;  but  cottiers  generally 
get  about  a rood  (gratis  as  to 
money),  which  they  manure  for 
potatoes  ; but  their  landlords  have 

No. 

the  corn  crop  following. 

The  con  acre  system  is  not  known 
here. 

Can’t  exactly  say. 

The  poor  mostly  get  land  gratis 
for  their  manure ; the  proprietors 
getting  the  benefit  of  the  corn 
crop  after,  or  succeeding. 

Can't  say. 

It  has  but  very  seldom  been  the 
case  that  small  farms  have  been 
thrown  into  large  ones,  and  the  fa- 
mily dispossessed. 

We  have  no  such  system;  and,  I 
believe,  little  or  nothing  at  all  like 
it  has  occurred  in  this  parish  lately. 

There  are  in  this  parish  some 
farms  of  larger  extent  divided  into 
smaller  to  accommodate  families 
increasing. 

I believe  that  no  instance  of  this 
sysiem  having  been  acted  on  has 
occurred  in  this  parish.  ' 

Can’t  say  how  many,  but  the  de- 
center sort  of  people  have  gone  to 
America;  I mean  to  say  not  the 
very  lowest  order,  and  principally 

A man,  well  acquainted  with  the 

whole  parish,  has  calculated  the  total  of 
the  three  years  about  145  : but  cannot  dis- 
tiou  of  18.1:1  was  the  greatest  oMhe'tivree 
years:  emigrants  are  generally  families 
who  sell  their  farms  for  that  purpose,  or 
the  children  of  farmers  so  provided  for. 

I have  not  the  means  of  informa- 
tion, but  many  have;  some  poor, 
and  others  rather  wealthy,  or  hav- 
ing a competency. 

From  what  I have  been  able  to 
learn,  15  families  and  six  single  per- 
sons have  emigrated  from  this  pa- 
rish during  the  last  three  years : I 
am,  however,  inclined  to  think  the 
number  is  greater. 

To  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
except  one  young  man,  lately  gone 
to  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

To  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

To  British  America,  and  the 
United  States. 

They  have  not  received  any  as- 
sistance for  the  purpose  of  emigra- 
tion that  1 am  aware  of. 

None,  except  from  their  relatives, 
&c. ; means  frequently  supplied  by 
sale  of  interest  in  small  farms. 

Mostly  supplied  by  the  sale  of 
their  property,  or  young  persons  by 
parents  or  relatives. 

None  that  I am  aware  of. 

The  principal  landed  proprietors 
are  absentees,  and  reside  in  Eng- 
land generally. 

Absentee,  except  two  gentlemen 
of  small  estates.  I am  not  aware 
of  more  than  two  not  resident  in 
Ireland. 

The  Mercers’  Company  have  an 
agent  in  this  country,  Langford 
Hey  land.  Esq.;  he  is  mostly  on 
the  Continent. ; Lord  Garvagli,  for 
aught  I know,  mostly  in  Ireland.  I 
would,  on  more  mature  deliberation, 
say  two  gentlemen  are  absentees. 

There  is  only  one  person  resident, 
who  can  be  properly  called  a landed 
proprietor ; of  the  remainder,  some 
reside  in  England,  and  some  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  farms  in  general  arc  but 
small,  and  are  usually  held  under 
the  head  landlord ; but  still  there 
arc  a good  many  under-tenants. 

Very'  small;  from  20  plantation 
acres  downwards  ; great  majority 
under  10;  very  few  above  50  ; very 
few  between  30  and  50.  I think 
generally  held  from  the  head  land- 
lord, except  mere  cott  iers,  and  also  |_ 
excepting  the  Bishop’s  lands,  and  per 
owners  of  which  are,  in  fact,  head  lane 

Mostly  from  the  head  landlords, 
though  many  exceptions. 

haps  some  perpetuities,  the 
llords. 

From  10  to  15  acres ; there  are, 
however,  a few  which  are  consider- 
ably larger,  and  are  generally  held 
by  the  tenant  in  occupation  under 
the  lessees  of  the  see  of  Derry,  or 
of  the  Company  of  Vintners. 

As  I have  been  informed,  about 
142,  besides  about  48  employed  as 
leaders  of  horses,  chiefly  boys,  with 
a few  girls,  paid  partly  in  money, 
and  partly  in  provisions.  Those 
who  require  it  get  meal  and  pota- 
toes, and  the  remainder  in  money 
when  the  presentment  is  paid. 

Few  comparatively  at  public  roads, 

of  a few  persons  who  are  appi 
nerally  paid  in  provision,  flax, 
rate,  as  their  necessities  will 
account  of  expenditure  shall  h 

I cannot  state  the  number;  but  I 
think  it  must  be  small,  as  road- 
work, except  in  a few  instances,  is 
done  by  the  families  and  servants 
tinted  as  overseers.  They  are  ge- 
&c.,  given  in  advance,  and  at  a high 
not  permit  them  to  wait  until  the 
ave  been  passed  at  ensuing-  assizes. 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (F.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


ULSTER — Counties  Londonderry,  Tyrone — Baronies  Tyrkeeran,  Kenaught. 


Banag-her  . . Pop.  6,186. 

Cumber  Upper  . . Pop.7,745. 

Cumber,  Upper  and  Lower. 
Pop.  12,329. 

Cumber  Lower  . . Pop.  4,584. 

Rev.  Thomas  Ellison , p.  m. 

ltev.  Francis  Brownloxo. 

Rev.  James  Allison,  v.  m. 

Rev.  John  Hayden. 

14,726  a.  2 b.  35  r.  statute  acres. 

In  the  county  of  Derry  23,072  3 1 
In  the  county  of  Tyrone  3,129  1 37 

Total  statute  acres  26,202  0 38 

Upper  Cumber  contains  23,072  a. 
3 K.  1 p. ; Lower  Cumber  contains 
14,909  a.  0k.  25  p. 

Upwards  of  14,000;  but,  as  the 
maps  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
this  county  have  been  published,  I 
refer  for  more  exact  and  satisfactory 
information  to  them,  with  regard 
to  such  questions  as  they  may  be 
calculated  to  answer. 

There  is  no  public  common  that  I 
am  aware  of;  the  woodland  might 
measure  from  20  to  30  acres ; the 
quantity  of  pasture,  waste,  and  bog 
is  great ; but  can  have  no  idea  of 
the  number  of  acres  of  each. 

About  100  acres  of  common  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Cumber;  from 
200  to  300  of  woodland;  arable 
25,000. 

The  valuation  for  arable  land 
varies  from  13s.  to  £1  6s.  per  acre, 
and  that  of  pasture,  from  4s.  to 
10s. 

Arable,  13s.  id.-,  green  pasture, 
4s. ; mountain,  4 it. 

Arable,  from  10s.  to  £2  per  acre; 
pasture,  from  is.  to  5s. 

vilege  of  grazing  a certa 
of  arable  land. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is 
£1  10s.  for  the  Cunningham  acre, 
or  thereabouts ; what  is  called  pas- 
ture laud  in  this  parish  is  commonly 
mountain,  which  is  let  (or  the  pri- 
m number  ol  head  on  it)  with  a farm 

It  docs  not. 

Not  known. 

Is  not  known  here. 

No. 

It  has  prevailed  to  a considerable 
extent;  and  some  of  them  have 
taken  farms  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  while  others  have  emi- 
grated to  America. 

It  has  not  been  done  in  any  in- 
stance within  my  knowledge. 

No  instances  of  this  kind  have 
occurred. 

it,  I understand,  in  c< 

Canada,  on  which  to  1 
tenantry,  the  only  poss 
over-population,  and  its 
sequent  want  of  bread. 

The  system  has  not  been  yet  acted 
on,  but  the  Grocers’  Company  have 
mtemplatiou  to  purchase  lands  iu 
ocate  some  of  their  superabundant 
iible  mode  of  meeting  the  evils  of 
: attendants — want  of  work,  and  con- 

The  exact  number  I cannot  say, 
but  they  are  leaving  us  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent ; the  numbers  might  be 
equal  with  respect  to  fanners  and 
cottiers'  sons. 

Not  known. 

From  20  to  30 : generally  the  1 
sons  of  farmers. 

essential  drain  to  leavi 

I do  not  know  the  exact  number, 
but  I should  say  about  20;  few 
entire  families ; chiefly  labourers 
and  sons  of  small  farmers ; the 
emigration  from  this  parish  is  an 
i any  employment  to  those  behind. 

To  America. 

America ; the  Canadas  mostly. 

To  America,  and  a few  to  Scot- 

British  America  and  the  States. 

I know  of  no  assistance  given 
them. 

None. 

No  assistance,  as  far  as  I know. 

None. 

A great  many  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors are  absentees,  but  some  of 
them  reside  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland. 

All  non-resident ; most  of  this 
parish  belongs  to  the  London  Com- 
panies, who  are  necessarily  non- 
resident. 

Generally  absentee ; reside  in  Eng- 
land or  France ; regard  not  the 
condition  of  the  poor. 

The  principal  landed  proprietors 
are  absent;  the  one,  Mr.  Ogilly, 
resides  partly  elsewhere  in  Ireland, 
and  the  other  chief  proprietors  arc 
the  Grocers’  Company. 

They  vary  from  3 acres  to  140. 

From  10  acres  downwards.  Held 
generally  from  the  head  landlord. 

From  7 to  80  acres.  They  are  ge- 
nerally held  by  the  tenants  from 
the  chief  landlord. 

From  7 to  20  acres;  chiefly  held 
under  the  proprietor ; but  there  are 
peculiar  circumstances  operating 
in  part  of  this  parish  to  discourage 
any  great  hopes  of  improvement 
among  the  land  occupiers. 

I do  not  know  the  number  of 
labourers  employed  on  our  roads, 
but  the  mode  of  payment  is  by  the 
individual  that  gives  in  a present- 
ment at  the  road  sessions  for  so 
many  perches. 

The  number  is  small,  as  the 
working  overseers  generally  employ 
their  own  families. 

From  90  to  100;  paid  by  the 
overseers  employed  to  make  the 

Not  many  in  this  parish. 
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Faughanvale  . . Pop.  6,218. 

Faughanvale  . . Pop.  6,218. 

Glendermot . . Pop.  10,338. 

Glendermot . . Pop.  10,338. 

T.  Scott,  Esq.,  Dep.-Lieut. 

Rev.  Marshall  Moore. 

Rev.  Henry  Carson,  p.  m. 

Rev.  William.  Monteith,  p.  ji. 

18,576  statute  acres,  according  to 
Ordnance  Survey. 

I do  not  know. 

The  answer  to  this  query  can  be 
accurately  ascertained  by  reference 
to  the  valuation  surveyor,  the  Go- 
vernment valuation  being  com- 
pleted in  this  parish.  I cannot 
answer  it  correctly. 

I cannot  answer  this  query. 

From  10s.  to  £1  15s.  per  Cunning- 
ham acre  for  arable,  and  from  1 s.  to 
10s.  per  Cunningham  acre  for  pas- 

About  £1  4s. 

I think  from  £1  to  £1  5s.  for 
arable,  when  good,  and  about  5s. 
for  rough  pasture  laud. 

Not  known  in  this  parish. 

No. 

No. 

It  does  not  prevail  in  this  parish. 

This  system  has  progressed  but  a 
short  way  as  yet  in  this  parish,  but  is 
every  day  becoming  more  general. 
The  dispossessed  tenants,  if  able, 
emigrate  to  America  ; those  who 
remain  become  cottiers,  and  earn 
their  livelihood  by  labour. 

Not  acted  on  here. 

It  is,  I believe,  very  seldom  that 
small  farms  are  thrown  into  large 
ones ; the  people,  I think,  are  less 
prone  now  than  formerly  to  divide 
their  farms,  finding  that  the  svstem 

of  dividing  brought  them  all  to  poverty ; but  formerly  it  was  the 
practice  to  divide  30  acres  into  two,  and  sometimes  into  three  parts. 

Cannot  tell  the  number,  but  in 
general  they  were  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  our  peasantry,  and  chiefly 
Protestants. 

I cannot  state  the  number  : many 
of  the  farming  class  of  people  have 
emigrated. 

I cannot  state  the  number ; many 
farmers,  of  industrious  habits,  have 
emigrated,  some  mechanics,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  servants,  both 
male  and  female. 

I cannot  answer  as  to  the  number, 
but  the  very  poor  are  not  able  to 
emigrate,  unless  when  their  friends 
in  America  send  for  them;  some 
are  fanners,  and  many  of  them 
tradesmen. 

America. 

To  America. 

America. 

To  America  generally. 

Some  were  assisted  with  money 
from  the  estate  of  the  Fishmongers’ 
Company  last  year. 

I believe  the  worshipful  Company 
of  Fishmongers,  London,  have 
given  assistance. 

No  assistance. 

They  receive  no  assistance,  so  far 
as  1 know,  except  from  their  rela- 
tions in  America,  as  stated  before. 

Tim  landed  proprietors  are  the  Gro- 
cers’ and  Fishmongers’  Companies 
of  London;  their  agents  reside : the 

We  have  a few  resident,  but  more 
absentee. 

The  proprietors  of  the  largest  pro- 
perty are  absentee,  and  reside  in 
England. 

The  Ponsonby  family  are  proprie- 
tors of  a large  portion  of  this  parish;  1 
believe  Lady  Ponsonby.  wife  of  the  late 
Colonel  Ponsonby,  resides  in  London ; a 
considerable  portion  of  the  parish  belongs 

prietors  are  mostly  resident.  ^ 

„ . ^""'“"'"orry.  wlm  resides  chiefly  in  England;  his  agent  does  not  reside:  Mr.  Maxwell  resides  in 

H , Donegal;  Mr.  Ash  in  the  neighbouring  parish;  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Tomkins,  Mr.  Gore,  and  Mr. 

• 7’ :ue. , 0 non-residents,  neither  do  their  agents  reside  in  the  parish;  Mr.  Scott  is  the  largest  landed  pro- 
p e or  resident  in  the  parish ; Mr.  Quin  and  Dr.  West  are  also  resident  landed  proprietors. 

From  10  to  25  Cunningham  acres, 
in  general  held  from  the  head 
landlord. 

Farms  of  20  acres  average.  Nearly 
one-half  held  in  occupation  from 
the  head  landlord;  the  oilier  half 
under  what  are  called  middle-men. 

Generally  from  20  to  40  acres, 
and  chiefly  held  by  the  occupy- 
ing tenant  from  the  head  landlord ; 
but  in  many  cases  the  proprietors  of 
small  freehold  properties,  say  300 
or200  acres,  let  them  in  from  5 to  10 

Between  20  and  30;  paid  in 
money. 

20  or  25 ; paid  in  cash. 

I cannot  say. 

I do  not  really  know ; being  little 
connected  with  the  affairs  of  the 
public,  I have  no  means  of  know- 
ing. 
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Glendermot ..  . Pop.  10,33S. 

Agherton  . . Pop.  . 

Aughnamullen  . Pop.  18,032. 

Aughnamullen  . Pop.  18,032. 

John  A.  Smyth , Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  David  Dunkm. 

Rev.  William  Royer. 

Rev.  Martin  M' Dowell,  p.  n. 

21, a 14  acres,  statute  measure. 

1G,365  acres,  Irish  plantation  mea- 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Roper,  curate  of 
this  parish,  could  furnish  (from  his 
tithe  collector  and  valuator)  the 
most  correct  answer  to  this  query. 

No  public  common  ; suppose  about 
1,000  acres  pasture,  bog  and  moun- 
tain, wood  and  water. 

No  public  common ; about  10  acres 
of  woodland ; the  remainder  (with 
the  exception  of,  perhaps,  above 
300  acres)  arable  ground. 

15,437  acres  arable  and  pasture; 
928  bog  and  waste. 

I have  no  means  of  ascertaining; 
the  tithe  valuator  under  the  Compo- 
sit  ion  Act  could  give  the  best  infor- 
mation on  these  points. 

Arable  land,  according  to  quality, 
from  15s.  to  £1  as.  per  English 
acre ; pasture  land  depends  on  the 
quality,  from  2s.  6 it.  to  15s. 

The  average  rent  is  £1  10s.  British 
currency,  by  the  Cunningham  or 
middle  acre,  between  the  English 
and  Irish,  or  18  feet  9 inches  to  the 

£1  12s.  lid.  per  acre,  Irish  planta- 

About  £1  15*.  per  acre  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  parish,  and 
about  £1  5s.  in  the  southern  halt 

No. 

The  con  acre  system  does  not 
prevail  here,  the  name  or  nature  of 
which  is  not  known. 

Con  acre  potato  and  flax  ground, 
particularly  the  former,  is  very 
common. 

Very  generally. 

It  is  not  the  system. 

£3  8s.  is  the  average  charge  per 

£6  and  £10  per  acre. 

No  con  acres  in  this  parish. 

The  crop  is  considered  a remune- 
rating one,  especially  on  ground 
held  by  gentlemen  who  till  and 

times  set  very  high,  say  £10  per 

numerating  almost  in'  all  cases;  I 
am  not  aware  of  excessive  rents 
being  given. 

There  has  been  very  little  done  in 
the  way  of  throwing  small  farms 
into  large  ones. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  has  yet  taken 
place  in  this  parish. 

A solitary  instance  or  so  has  oc- 
curred of  this  kind,  but  not  to  a 
great  extent:  the  dispossessed  te- 
nants  have  removed,  some  to  other 
small  farms,  and  some  to  America, 
&c. 

I believe  that  the  landlords  have 
not  interfered. 

I cannot  say  the  number;  gene- 
rally of  the  working  class : less  in 
this  parish  than  in  most  of  the 
neighbouring  parishes. 

About  18  or  20  emigrants,  gene- 
rally farmers  or  fanners’  sons,  have 
left  this  parish  within  the  three 
last  years. 

All  emigrants  have  been  of  the 
most  respectable  kind ; the  spirit 
for  emigration  seems  to  be  subsiding. 

From  my  congregation,  consisting 
of  130  families,  two  families  have 
emigrated  each  year,  or  about  10 
individuals. 

Mostly  to  British  America ; some 
to  the  United  States. 

To  America. 

America. 

Majority  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  minority  to  the  Canadas. 

None  except  what  may  have  been 
sent  them  by  their  friends  from 
America 

I believe  they  received  no  assist- 
ance whatever  from  either  Govern- 
ment or  the  parish. 

Pensioners  excepted,  I believe  no 
assistance  has  been  given  from 
public  funds. 

All  have  the  means  of  emigrating, 
and  some  of  them  have  been 

The  great  part  of  the  lands  in  the 
county  Derry  belong  to  the  London 
Companies;  of  course  the  proprietors 
are  generally  absentees.  We  have, 
however,  a number  of  respectable 
church-land  proprietors,  and  some 
respectable  resident  landlords  and  m 

The  landed  proprietors  may  be 
considered  as  resident,  as  living 
therein  or  in  its  neighbourhood. 

ldle-men. 

The  great  landed  proprietors  are 
absentees;  some  reside  in  England, 
some  in  Ireland  : the  resident 
gentry  employ  a great  many  hands. 

Some  of  the  landed  proprietors 
reside  in  the  parish ; the  greater 
number  reside  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland:  I am  not  aware  that  any 
of  them  reside  out  of  Ireland. 

They  vary  from  5 to  60  acres ; 
some  few  more,  and  some  less. 

From  5 to  35  acres,  and  are  gene- 
rally held  by  the  occupying  tenant 
from  the  head  landlord. 

A person  holding  six  acres  of 
land  is  considered  comfortable  ; few 
farms  exceed  15  acres,  except  when 
occupied  by  a wealthy  person. 

About  12-acre  farms.  One-half 
held  under  head  landlords. 

The  roads  are  repaired  by  present- 
ment, and  generally  by  small 
farmers  ; the  most  of  the  work  done 
by  their  family  and  servants : Is. 
per  day  allowed  for  each  labourer ; 
2s.  6rf.  for  horse,  cart,  and  boy. 

About  12,  paid  by  the  grand  jury 
at  assizes,  at  the  rate  of  4il.  by  the 
barrel  of  broken  stones. 

About  one-tenth  of  the  labourers 
are  so  employed ; their  wages  are 
generally  paid  in  cash  (at  10  per 
cent,  deduction),  being  advanced 
before  the  ensuing  assizes ; or  meal 
is  given  at  2s.  per  cwt.  above  the 
market  price. 
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Aughnamullen  West. 

Pop.  18,032  of  whole  parish. 

Clonlibret  . . Pop.  15,941. 

Clontibret  . . Pop.  15;941. 

Clontibret  . . Pop.  15,941. 

Rev.  Philip  Brennan,  v.  p. 

Rev.  John  Arnold,  p.  m. 

Rev.  John  A.  Russell. 

Edward  Lucas,  Esq.  j.  p. 

The  number  of  acres  is  not  as- 
certained ; the  length  of  the  parish 
is  nine  miles,  and  the  average 
breadth  three  miles  and  a half. 

This  question  I cannot  answer. 

Total  number  of  Irish  acres,  as  es- 
timated by  the  Tithe  Commission, 
16,608a.  Ik.  2p.  plantation  measure  ; 
of  which  2,420a.  3b.  20p.  are  unre- 
claimed bog. 

No  accurate  measurement  exists. 
Believed  to  contain  16,000  planta- 
tion acres.  This  great  extent,  and 
a population  of  about  as  many 
souis,  render  impracticable  the 
minute  knowledge  necessary  for 
| answering  many  of  these  queries. 

The  parish  consists  of  arable 
ground : there  is  no  more  bog  within 
it  than  is  sufficient  to  supply  the 
people  with  fuel. 

No  common ; very  little  woodland ; 
considerable  quantity  of  bog;  the 
rest  arable  and  pasture  in  turn. 

There  is  no,  public  common  or  No  common  land;  no  woodland 
woodland.  but  a few  acres  planted  by  gentry. 

— — — , — _ — No  waste  except  bog.  of  which  there 

is  a lull  sufficiency  lor  its  inhabitants  for  some  years  ; but  no  measurement 
exists.  All  else  is  arable,  except  a very  small  portion  of  rough  rocky 
pasture,  and  the  worn-out  ground  in  each  farmer  s possession,  which, 
when  exhausted  by  tillage,  he  leaves  neglected,  and  allows  to  bear  a 
scanty  natural  grass.  Of  the  amount  of  this  no  measurement. 

The  average  rent  of  land  is  about 
£1  IDs.  for  the  Irish  plantation  acre. 

About  £1  5s.,  including  old  leased 
grounds;  I believe  the  rents  to  be 
in  general  from  5s.  to  8s.  too  high. 
The  people  are  annually  becoming 
poorer. 

There  is  scarcely  any  exclusive  pas- 
ture land  in  this  parish;  arable  land 
sets  at  about  an  average  of  £1  7s. 
per  Irish  acre ; in  some  cases  as 
high  as  £2;  the  lowest  about  15s., 
except  in  a few  old  leases,  which  are 
as  low  as  9s.  or  10s. 

The  average  rent  may  be  con- 
fidently stated  to  lie  between  £ 1 and 
£1  5s.  per  plantation  acre,  not 
speaking  of  leases  of  very  old  date. 
Turf  bog  is  thrown  in  gratis,  but,  of 
course,  influences  the  rent. 

Yes. 

Greatly. 

Yes. 

Very  common  with  regard  to  pota- 
toes; common  as  to  flax  ; sometimes 
with  regard  to  meadow  and  clover 
for  soil,  but  rare. 

The  highest  rent  for  con  acres  is 

£0  sterling  per  Irish  acre  ; the  lowest  -fc’S. 
whit*  varies  little..  For  (lax  it  varies  more 

£8  to  £9. 

£10  in  very  few  cases  ; £7  the 
lowest : generally  £8  8s.  the  common  rent, 
ncl  tilth  of  ground  ; but  £8  8s.  the  most  usua 

The  customary  rent  for  con  acre 

grows:  rented  land,  or  land  rented  bv  the 
The  con  acre  has  not  been  a re- 
munerating crop  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years:  excessive  rents  are 
given  by  the  poor  with  a view  of 
obtaining  employment. 

It  is  a remunerating  crop;  ex- 

itside  bounds  of  field  or  farm,  including  half 

Yes:  never,  I believe. 

The  tenant  expects  to  double  his 
money ; i.  <?.,  to  have  as  much  to 
himself  for  seed  and  labour  as  he 
pays  the  landlord  for  rent.  Poverty 
often  causes  unprofitable  bargains. 

This  system  has  not  been  much 
practised  yet.  Lately  there  have  been 
a few  families  turned  out ; some  of 
them  have  become  cottiers,  and 
others  have  gone  to  throng  the  lanes 
and  outlets  ol  the  neighbouring 

Little  has  been  done  in  this  way 

Not  far,  and  only  on  one  or  two 
properties : the  cases  are  few  ; the 
ejected  tenants  either  went  to  Ame- 
rica, or  procured  some  cabins  else- 
where. 

No  instances  of  this  kind  have 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  pub- 
lic ; detached  cases  may  gxist.  but 
not  to  the  extent  of  exciting  atten- 

141  persons  have  gone  to  America ; 
they  have  gone  nearly  in  the  ratio  of 
one  to  three  within  tlie  last  three 
years;  some  farmers,  who  sold  out 
their  freeholds,  and  some  tradesmen,  i 
with  six  or  seven  labourers. 

I cannot  tell  the  number  of  emi-  This  I have  not  been  able  to  as- 
grants ; generally  spirited  industri-  certain,  though  I have  set  some 
ous  people,  who  are  in  comfortable  inquiry  on  foot,  for  the  result  of 
circumstances,  and  who  have  been  in  which  I have  waited  some  time, 
more  comfortable  circumstances,  but  who,  owing  to  high  rents  and 
taxes,  are  unable  to  hold  their  respectability  in  the  neighbourhood. 

No  means  of  ascertaining  number; 
description — persons  above  want  in 
this  country:  whether  farmers,  la- 
bourers, or  tradesmen;  those  in 
danger  of  actual  want  are  without 
means  to  emigrate. 

Some  to  the  United  States,  and  J 
some  to  other  parts  of  America.  j 

The  better  circumstanced  to  the 
United  States;  the  poorer  princi- 
pally to  the  Canadas. 

The  Canadas  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 

They  have  received  no  assistance. 

No  assistance. 

I believe  not. 

None  that  I know  of. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  absen- 
tees, excepting  two ; they,  however, 
reside  for  the  most  part  within  this 
kingdom. 

There  are  about  half  of  them  resi- 
dent, and  half  of  them  absentees, 
who  live  in  England. 

The  two  principal  landed  proprie- 
tors live  on  their  estates  close  to  the 
parish;  the  proprietors  of  about 
one-cightli  reside  in  England ; the 
others,  possessing  about  half,  reside 
in  Ireland  ; some  in  this  county, 
one-half  in  Ireland.  No  consider 

About  one-lialf  belongs  to  persons 
resident  within  a few  miles ; about 
one-sixth  to  a resident  in  England. 
The  remaining  one-tliird  is  much 
subdivided : probably  about  one-half 
of  its  proprietors  live  in  England, 
able  proprietor  resides  in  the  parish. 

The  tenants  in  occupation  gene- 
rally hold  under  the  chief  landlord, 
the  general  extent  of  farms  is  from 
, 0 acres,  and  the  ratio  of  land 
w the  population  is  about  seven 
acres  to  each  family. 

From  5 to  12  acres.  They  arc 
held  generally  from  the  head’ land- 
lord. 

About  five  or  six  acres.  Generally 
held  under  head  landlord. 

About  seven  plantation  acres  is  the 
average ; 20  rates  as  a large  farm. 
Usually  held  from  head  landlord, 
but  many  exceptions. 

74  have  been  employed  on  the 
roads;  they  were  paid  generally 
wmi  provisions  given  beforehand, 
and  at  a high  rate. 

refer:  landlord  ploughs'  and  manures 
landlord  ploughs  for  burning;  teiuin 
acre.  If  the  landlord  burnt,  spread, 
io  ourn,  the  tenant  'supplies  manure 
value  for  the  land  in  his  manure  mi 
which,  at  2 id.  per  slone,  is  £16  13s.  4 

This  question  I cannot  answer. 

■c  reals  with  other  rents.  The  modes  of  lett 
it  cuts,  dries,  and  burns  sods;  spreads  ashes, 
See.,  lie  would  exact  £8  8s..  as  in  first  mode, 
i.  the  landlord  only  ploughing.  It  is  console 
l labour;  but  farmers  usually  exact  about  £ l 
id.  Flax,  meadow,  and  clover,  are  easily  unde' 

I have  made  inquiry,  but  cannot 
ascertain  with  precision ; they  have 
been  often  paid  in  meal  or  other 
provisions. 

, which  form  llie  manure  : sets,  weeds,  and  i 
3rd.  Where  the  landlord  neither  supplies  fa 

Is.  rent.  I n all  these  cases  the  tenant  expect 
rstood.  The  tenant  expects  his  flax  crop  to  be  1 

Cannot  be  answered  without  a 
minute  examination  of  county  do- 
cuments in  possession  of  public 
officers. 

iallySj£8  Ss.f’anfi  little  vari'aUra^^mU 
iigshisown  seed.  Rent  £5  to  £6  per 

•art  in  a proper  manner,  lie  gives  a fSll 
s his  crop  to  beabout  10  ton  of  potatoes; 
ivorlli  double  his  rent  wheu  reaily  to  pull. 
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ULSTER — Counties  Monaghan,  Fermanagh— Baronies  Cremorne,  Monaghan,  Dartrey. 


Clontibret . . Pop.  15,941. 

Tyliallan  . . Pop.  4,846. 

Aughabog  . . Pop.  7,442. 

Clones  (Clones  Town). 
Pop.  22,203. 

Rev.  Robert  Lowers,  p.  m. 

Rev.  Peter  M' Mahon,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Richard  Ross,  p.  in. 

Rev.  John  Taylor. 

I am  not  able  to  answer  this : the 
rector  of  the  parish  will,  no  doubt, 
furnish  an  answer  to  it. 

About  4,000  acres,  Irish  plantation 

As  I learn,  6,500  acres,  planta- 

20,922  plantation  acres. 

This  also  is  beyond  my  power  to 

None;  none;  about 3,000  acres  of 
arable  land ; GOO  acres  of  pasture ; 
and  400  acres  of  waste  and  bog,  or 
thereabouts. 

No  public  common,  as  I under- 
stand: about  10  acres  of  woodland  ; 
pasture  and  arable  6,500  acres;  ex- 
tent of  bog  unknown  by  me. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland 
(except,  plantations  be  so  called); 
no  method  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
quantity  of  bog,  but  it  is  believed 
not  to  exceed  the  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  whole. 

The  average  rent  of  land  in  the  j 
bounds  of  my  congregation  is  about 
£1  10s.  per  acre;  some  higher  and 
some  lower. 

About  £2  10s.  per  acre. 

About  £1  10s. 

Rent  of  arable  about  £1  5*.  pet 
acre  ; pasture  from  5s.  to  1 2s. 

The  con  acre  system  does  prevail 

To  a very  great  extent. 

It  does. 

Yes,  as  it  relates  to  potatoes  and 
flax. 

When  the  con  acre  is  manured  by  : 
the  proprietor,  it  sets  from  £2  2*.  to 
£2  10s.  per  rood  ; when  the  poor 
themselves  burn  it,  and  prepare  the  | 
manure,  it  sets  from  £1  to  £1  5s.  per 

£2  10s.  with  manure,  or  £1  10s. 
without  it,  per  rood. 

For  con  acre  potato  ground,  from 
£6  6s.  to  £8  8s.  per  acre  ; for  con 
acre  flax  ground,  from  £S  to  £10. 

From  £8  8s.  to  £3  for  potatoes, 
from  £8  8s.  to  £5  10s.  for  flax,  in 
the  country ; from  £4  4s.  to  £10 10s. 
near  the  town,  for  potato  ground. 

The  con  acre  crop  is  a very  ad-  | 
vantageous  crop  to  the  poor. 

1 1 is  not ; there  are,  for  fear  of 
dearth. 

Generally  a remunerating  crop. 

I n general  it  is  ; the  rent  is  given 
solely  in  consideration  of  the  crop, 
reference  being  had  to  the  quality 
of  the  soil. 

It  has  been  often  and  much  threat- 
ened by  the  landlords,  but  has  not 
as  yet  been  put  in  practice. 

None ; that  system  has  not  been 
adopted  in  my  parish. 

Very  few  enlarged  in  this  imme- 
diate quarter ; the  dispossessed  find 
a small  farm  elsewhere,  or  degene- 
rate into  cottiers. 

No  change  in  this  way  has  taken 
place  here. 

About  40  persons  out  of  my  con- 
gregation, for  the  last  three  years, 
have  emigrated ; some  farmers,  with  1 
their  families,  and  some  young 
single  persons. 

About  300  poor  cottiers. 

A considerable  number,  especially 
of  Protestants,  who  generally  held 
small  farms,  some  of  them  large. 

Cannot  tell,  but  the  number  small, 
and  generally  of  the  class  of  small 
farmers. 

To  America. 

America. 

To  America. 

To  British  America. 

They  received  no  assistance  for 
emigration,  but  what  they  were  able 
to  procure  of  themselves. 

None,  except  charitable  dona- 

No  assistance,  save  from  the  sale 
of  their  farms,  & c. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  partly 
absentees  and  partly  resident,  but 
the  greater  part  are  absentees,  and 
they  do  not  reside  in  any  part  .of 
Ireland ; their  place  of  residence  is 
in  England. 

They  are  all  resident,  except  the 
heirs  of  Dr.  Maxwell  (who  live  in 
England!,  Mr.  Brooks,  and  Mr. 
Coote,  who  reside  in  Ireland. 

One  half,  or  thereabouts,  absentee ; \ 

Sir  Thomas  Barrett  Leonard,  Bart, 
the  only  absentee,  (in  the  sense  of 
the  question,)  who  resides  in  Eng- 

From  5 to  25  acres  ; and  they  are 
generally  held  under  the  head 
landlord. 

About  four  acres,  which  are  gene- 
rally held  under  the  head  landlord. 

Generally  small,  from  5 to  10  acres. 
Held,  in  general,  from  the  head 
landlord. 

From  10  to  20  acres;  few  larger. 
Held  from  the  head  landlord. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  1 
ascertain  their  number. 

About  30,  who  are  paid  10rf.  per 
day,  which  they  receive  in  con  acre 
potato  ground  and  provisions,  at  the 
highest  market  price. 

Don’t  exactly  know  the  number, 
but  about  one-tenth  so  employed; 
paid  in  cash  or  value,  at  the  rate  of 
lOrf.  per  day. 

As  nearly  as  possible  54,  at  KW- 
per  day,  without  diet;  paid  "i 
money. 
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Clones  East  (including  Town). 
Pop.  22,203  of  whole  parish. 


for  inquiring  into  the  CONDITION  of  the  POORER  CLASSES  in  IRELAND. 
ULSTER  County  Monaghan — Baronies  D.rtr,,  Mon,shan. 


Rev.  Thomas  Boym 


Currin  . . Pop.  7,180. 


Col.  John  Madden. 


I was  not  able  to  find  the  number 
of  acres  in  this  division  of  the  pa- 
rish, but  I suppose  you  have  been 
furnished  the  number  from  some 


No  public  common  ; very  little 
woodland ; hardly  any  that  can  be 
called  waste;  mostly  arable,  with 
nearly  a sufficient  quantity  of  bog. 


A considerable  portion  of  this  pa- 
rish being  mountain,  the  average 
rent  of  said  mountain  may  be  about 
10s. per  acre;  the  lowlands  si ' 
an  average  of  £1  10s.  per 


is,  Irish  plantation 


No  common ; about  200  acres,  Irish, 
of  woodland ; no  waste  land ; mostly 
arable ; bog  very  scarce,  and  fuel 
likewise. 


Currin  . . Pop,  7,180. 

Capt.  T/ios.  Cottnam,  j.  p. 

The  parish  has  been  divided  for 
the  last  seven  years  by  a second 
church  being  built;  the  entire  pa- 
rish contains  7,1 18  acres,  plantation 
measure. 


No  public  common  ; about  300 
acres  under  wood  and  plantation ; 
the  rest  arable  and  pasture,  without 
sufficient  bog  for  fuel. 


o £1  10s.  per  Irish 


When  the  manure  is  made  by  the 
contractor,  £4;  when  put  on  the 
ground  by  the  owner,  £8. 


On  an  average  the  con  acre  crop  is 
a remunerating  one.  No  excessive 
rent  paid  from  any  extra  consider- 
ations that  I am  aware  of. 


We  have  had  but  little  of  the  de. 
populating  system  in  this  country. 


Most  of  the  cottiers  anil  labour 


l-rom  £6  to  £10  per  a 


merating,  and  is 
money  or  in  work, 
agree  on. 


usually  paid  in 
as  the  parties 


From  10  to  20  yearly:  small  farm- 
cis’  sons  and  daughters,  and  some- 
times the  parents  themselves. 


Generally  to  the  United  States 
and  the  Canadas. 

~They  have  received  none  that  I am 
awarcofexcept  the  pensioners  who 
went  to  Canada. 


This  system  does  not  pre 
here;  they  usually  recc 
assistance  to  emigrate. 


Currin  (Southern  Division). 
Pop.  7,180  of  whole  parish. 

Andrew  Forster,  Esq. 

s,  plantation  measure. 


No  public  common ; about  four  or 
five  acres  of  woodland : the  district 
is  lor  the  most  part  divided  into 
small  farms  ; the  greater  part,  there- 
lore,  is  occupied  with  tillage : the 
quantity  of  waste  and  bog  is  very 
little ; the  latter  is  very  scarce. 


There  is  no  distinction  with  respect 
.0  rent  between  arable  and  pasture 
land;  the  average  rent  is,  I think, 
£.1  os.  per  acre. 


heard  of  any  excessive  rent  for  other 
considerations  than  the  value. 


s,  though  not  to  such  ai 
i some  other  places. 


1 !t  is;  besi,les  & gives  them 
profitable  employment : they  con- 
)’ y setting  a rood  or  half  an 
con  acr0  potatoes  they  have 
, their  year  s provisions;  and  for  the 
of  their  con  acre  by  labour,  and  the 


Do  not  know  the  number,  but 
very  many  of  the  middle  and  lower 
orders  have  gone  these  last  three 


To  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


Not  generally ; they  usually  sell 
heir  farms  or  save  money  to  go 


This  system  has  not  been  exten- 
uve ; those  who  have  been  dispos- 
sessed have  generally  emigrated  to 
America. 


There  have  been  eight  or  ten  in- 
stances : if  solvent  they  got  farms 
elsewhere,  or  went  to  America ; if 
poor,  they  became  cottiers  or  la- 
bourer, or  bego-ars. 


Cannot  answer  as  to  the  number,  I I think  on  an  average  about  10 
rhich  has  been  very  considerable,  | families,  or  sixty  individuals  re! 
lid  consisting  of  the  most  indus-  | spectable  industrious  farmers' 
trious  and  well-conducted.  j able-bodied  labourers.  ’ 


Generally  to  Canada. 


Received  no  assistance,  being  able 
o emigrate  from  the  sale  of  theii 
arms,  and  property  saved  by  their 
ndustry. 


To  British  America  principally. 
They  have  received  no  assistance. 


Colonel  Madden  and  t£pta°n c'nlt-  I pad'toaa^  I Jff  ""  ehipfl>-  absentee ; e« 

ttad,  and  van  otis  .the,  landed  | the  small,,  ones  resid,  in  dAenl  | Ifs'iSrfSpSJ'SXf ” 


ts  of  Ireland. 


Crem. 


From  3 to  15  acres;  and  generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 


. f — r ' anoiner  re- 

sides in  Newry.and  the  third  (Lord 
1 "”-ior,  and  resides  in  England. 


suramw  hi®?.  WC-ru  empl°yod  last 
- ,n  forming  a newline  of 
r-nsn  ami G m(Mmt.ain  Part  of  this 

PWh  annually!’  “tso,nuch 


The  roads  of  this  parish  cost 
about.  £100  yearly,  and  the  popula- 
tion is  such  as  to  be  able  to  repair 
in  a day  or  two  if  they 
lployed. 


been  about  £100  of 
' ’ roads. 


public  money  expei 
and  the  labourers  paid  in  money 
provisions  by  the  working 


They  generally  (not  including  cot- 
tiers) derive  from  the  head  landlord  : 
the  farms  vary  from  3 to  20  acres  - 
they  would  average  probably  about 


I cannot  answer  with  any  degre 
of  accuracy ; I believe  there  i 
usually  about  £50  laid  out  on  thi 
division  of  the  parish ; two  or  thre 
working  overseers  have  the  dispose 
ot  the  above  sum  ; there  are  n 
leading  or  mail-coach  roads  in  thi 

_ 1 district : the  persons  employed  ar 

sometimes  paid  in  money,  but  generally  in  provisions. 
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Ematris  . . Pop.  7,676. 

Ematris  . . Pop.  7,676. 

Killevan  and  Aughabog. 
Pop.  15,703. 

Killevan  . . Pop.  8,261. 

Rev.  Charles  Reilly,  p.  p.  j 

Rev.  Nicholas  Devereux. 

Rev.  William  Harris,  i*.  p. 

Rev.  John  Wright. 

The  parish  of  Ematris  contains 
7,000  acres,  Irish  plantation  mea- 
sure, or  thereabout : no  Boundary 
Survey  received  yet. 

About  7,000  plantation  acres. 

6,300  plantation  acres  in  the  pa- 
rish of  ICillevan,  and  cannot  say 
exactly  how  many  in  that  of  Augh- 
abog,  but  slioidd  suppose  it  nearly 
the  same. 

6,300  acres,  plantation  measure, 
paying  county  cess. 

No  public  common:  underwood 
and  plantations  about  400  acres ; 
ho"  300  acres  ; about  two-thirds  ot 
the  remainder  are  arable  ground, 
and  the  rest  is  pasture ; no  waste 

No  public  common;  about  400 
acres  of  wood  and  plantations ; and 
about  300  acres  of  bog,  plantation 
measure ; no  waste  ground ; bog 

in  Kille- 

No  public  common;  between  70 
and  80  acres  of  woodland  in  Kille- 
van, and  about  12  in  Augliabog. 
All  the  lands,  1 may  say,  arable, 
and  in  tillage  in  both  parishes; 
very  little  in  pasture ; no  waste 
lands  ; from  90  to  100  acres  of  bog 
ran,  and  about  150  in  Aughabog. 

No  public  common;  about  SO 
acres  of  woodland ; most  of  the 
lands  arable  and  in  tillage ; a small 
portion  of  pasture  in  each  farm; 
no  waste  land;  about  100  acres  of 
bog,  divided  in  small  portions,  and 
scarcely  sufficient  to  supply  the 

From  £1  10s.  to  £1  15s.  per 

About  £1  10s.  per  Irish  acre. 

In  Killevan  the  rent  from  £1  5s. 
to  £2  5s.  per  acre  for  arable  and 
pasture;  the  average  rent  about 
£T  13s.  or  £1  14s.  ' In  Aughabog 
the  rent  from  £1  to  £2;  the  aver- 
age about  £1  10s. 

per  acre  for  arable  and  pasture,  as 
above  described ; the  average  rent 
is  about  £1  10s. 

In  general  it  does. 

The  con  acre  system  does  prevail 

It  does. 

The  con  acre  system  prevails. 

From  £6  to  £9  per  Irish  acre. 

From  £8  to  £10. 

The  highest  that  1 know  of  £10 
per  plantation  acre ; the  lowest  £8. 

The  highest  rent  £10  per  planta- 
tion acre ; the  lowest  £8. 

Con  acre  is  considered  by  the  cot- 
tier a remunerating  crop,  as  he  ge- 
nerally pays  a part  of  the  rent  in 
labour;  besides  it  saves  him  the 
trouble  of  going  to  market.  No 
excessive  rents  required. 

The  con  acre  crop,  on  the  average, 
is  a remunerating  crop.  No  ex- 
cessive rents  given  for  con  acre  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

duces  the  poor  tenant  to 

I consider  it  remunerating  to  the 
landlord,  but  seldom  to  the  tenant, 
the  lands  given  in  con  acre  not 
being  always  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion, and  badly  manured.  Credit 
given  till  the  1st  of  November  in- 
promise more  than  it  may  be  worth. 

It  is  considered  remunerating 
both  to  landlord  and  tenant.  The 
inducement  of  credit  till  the  1st  of 
November  encourages  the  con  acre 
system,  and  sometimes  at  a higher 
value  than  it  may  be  worth. 

A few  instances  have  taken  place, 
but  the  system  has  not  come  into 
general  practice.  Those  dispos- 
sessed generally  increase  the  num- 
ber of  cottiers. 

From  100  to  150,  principally  1 
farmers,  who  sold  out  their  interest 
in  their  farms;  some  tradesmen, 
and  a few  servant  boys  and  girls. 

None. 

There  is  scarce  an  instance  of  such 
a system  in  either  parish. 

There  is  no  instance  of  this  alter- 
ation having  taken  place  as  a sys- 
tem, or  at  all,  except  by  contin- 
irencv.  as  in  case  of  death,  or  of  a 
family  removing  to  America. 

100  emigrants  leave  this  gene- 
rally every  year,  principally  respect- 
able farmers  and  their  families,  a 
few  trades-persons,  and  servants. 

creasing  since  last  ye 

1 cannot  ascertain  the  exact  num- 
ber. In  the  year  1831  there  might 
be  from  20  to  30  in  both  parishes. 
The  emigration  is  evidently  de- 
ar; perhaps  not  more  than  10  or  12. 

grants  were  mostly  industri 

The  emigration  has  been  less  last 
year  than  in  either  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding; in  1831  about  15  families; 
in  1832,  20  ; and  in  the  last  year 
not  more  than  seven.  The  elm- 
bus  farmers,  who  sold  their  holdings. 

To  North  America  generally; 
some  to  the  States. 

To  North  America  or  the  United 
States. 

Principally  to  Canada;  some  to 
the  United  States  of  America. 

They  are  gone  principally  to  the 
Canadas;  some  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

No  public  assistance. 

They  have  not  received  any  as- 
sistance for  the  purposes  of  emigra- 
tion. Pensioners,  on  going  out, 
get  encouragement  from  Govern- 

They  have  received  no  assistance 
that  1 could  hear  of. 

They  have  received  no  assistance. 

With  the  exception  of  two,  all 
are  absentees,  residing  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland. 

Most  of  the  landed  proprietors  ab- 
sentees ; one  of  the  principal.  Lord 
Cremorne,  is  a minor,  and  resides 
in  England ; the  rest  live  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland. 

The  landed  proprietors  generally 
resident  in  Ireland ; two  gentlemen 
reside  in  the  parish  of  Killevan ; 
none  in  that  of  Aughabog.  From 
20  to  30  land-owners  in  both  pa- 
rishes reside  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land ; four  in  England. 

The  landed  proprietors  generally 
resident  in  Ireland.  The  estates, 
or  properties,  are  not  Of  great  ex- 
tent : two  gentlemen  reside  in  the 
parish  ; 20  land-owners  reside  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland;  three  M 
England,  one  of  whom  is  a minor. 

From  7 to  12  acres.  Generally 
held  by  the  tenant  direct  under  the 
head  landlord. 

General  extent  of  farms  in  this 
parish  from  five  to  eight  acres; 
they  are  generally  held  by  the  te- 
nant in  occupation  from  the  head 
landlord. 

There  are  many  farms  from  three 
to  four  acres,  and  some  of  less  ex- 
tent ; but  the  general  run  of  farms 
is  from  0 to  12  acres.  They  are 
held  by  the  tenant  in  occupation 
generally  from  the  head  landlord. 

There  are  many  farms  of  two  or 
three  acres,  but  the  general  extent 
is  from  4 to  12  acres.  With  very 
few  exceptions  they  arc  held  by  the 
tenant  in  occupation  from  the  hear 
landlord. 

About  20  men  have  been  em- 
ployed in  malting  roads  in  the  last 
year.  The  persons  who  make  roads 
in  this  parish  generally  do  all  the 
work  within  themselves;  wages 
paid  in  cash,  or  in  provisions  at 
market  price. 

About  40  labourers  are  employed 
on  the  public  roads  in  this  parish  ; 
. paid  in  cash,  or  their  employer 
gives  them  meal  at  the  market 
; price. 

From  40  to  50  in  the  parish  ol 
Killevan,  and  nearly  the  same 
number  in  Aughabog,  for  from  two 
to  three  mouths  in  the  year. 

About  50  for  two  months  in  the 
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Carrickmacross  (including- 
Town).  Pop.  12,600. 

Inniskeen  . . pop.  3,698. 

Killanney  . . Pop.  4,832. 

Killanney  . . Pop.  4,832. 

Rev.  M.  Whittaker. 

Alexander  Kindelan,  Esq. 

Rev.  D.  Finnigan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Sir  Harcourt  Lees,  Bart. 

About  9,698  acres,  Irish  plantation 

lect;  this  includes  the  ground  on 
which  the  town  and  its  suburbs 

• 

i 3,600  acres,  plantation  measure 
■ besides  40  townlands  of  an  unior 
joined  to  them  from  time  immemo- 
rial, which  lies  within  the  limits  o: 
the  parish  of  Donomine  : as  to  the 
Protestant  Rector’s  jurisdiction 
it  may  contain  about  3,000  suet 

, The  parish  contains  3,611a.  In. 
i exclusive  of  red  bog,  plantation  mea- 

f 

, The  number  of  acres  contained  in 
■ county  Monaghan  part  of  the  pa- 
rish amounts  to  2,915,  plantation 
measure ; that  contained  in  county 
Louth  to  1,005,  making  a total  of 
3,920  plantation  acres  in  the  pa- 
rish. 

There  is  no  common,  unless  about 
half  an  acre  ofFair  ground  ; nowood- 
land, excepting  the  plantations  in 
Mr.  Shirley’s  demesne;  there  are 
about  GUO  acres  of  waste  land,  which 
includes  lakes  and  bogs;  all  the 
rest  arable  land ; very  little  pasture. 

No  common;  no  wood  nor  wastt 
lands  except  rock,  which  may  be 
calculated  at  500  acres.  It  is  sus- 
pected there  was  common,  but  I 
know  of  no  document  or  othermeans 
of  ascertaining. 

; Public  common  none;  woodland 
! none : I am  inclined  to  think  there 
are  nearly  500  acres  of  bog  in  this 
parish. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  land  public 
common  or  underwood;  in  county 
Monaghan  there  are  2,655  acres 
arable  land,  and  260  acres  of  bog; 
in  county  Louth  955  acres  arable 
land,  and  50  acres  of  bog. 

Kent  varies  in  this  parish  from 
5s.  up  to  £3  10 s.  per  acre,  in  a few 
cases  £4. 

The  rent,  vaiyingfrom  18s.  to  20s., 
22s., 25s.,  30s.,  to  50s., may  average 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is 
about  £1  15s.  peracre;  pasture  land 
about  £1  10s.  per  plantation  acre. 

The  average  rent  of  pasture  and 
arable  land  in  the  parish  varies 
from  £1  5s.  to  £2  per  acre. 

Not  to  any  extent,  unless  the  ques- 
tion regards  letting  land  from  year 
to  year  without  lease,  which  is  very 
general. 

The  con  acre  system  does  not  pre- 
vail in  this  parish. 

The  con  acre  system  does  prevail 
in  the  parish. 

The  highest,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, at  £8 ; the  lowest  at  about 
£4,  where  land  is  poor,  or  no  ma- 
nure supplied. 

From  £5  to  £2  1 0s.  per  acre ; but, 
for  the  purpose  of  planting  pota- 
toes, with  manure,  from  £8  to  £8  8s., 
and  without  such  from  £4  to  £6 
per  acre. 

The  rent  paid  for  con  acre  land 
amounts  to  from  £6  to  £8  per  acre. 

It  is  generally  considered  a remu- 
nerating crop : instances,  indeed, 
very  often  occur,  where,  from  bad- 
ness of  land,  or  unfavourable  sea- 
sons, it  is  not  considered  so,  and 
potatoes  left  with  landholder  rather  | 
than  be  redeemed : high  rents  often  , 

Seldom  or  never  remunerating; 
excessive  rents  are  given  in  such 
cases,  in  order  to  drag  on  a miser- 
able existence  from  year  to  year. 

It  is  a remunerating  crop,  and  is 
taken  for  its  actual  value. 

^During  the  hast  9 years  that  I have 
Amcri”*''!  if  ™d|ralel‘to 

thepurpose  of' cnl"  di.spossessed  ’"crelyfi? 

This  has  not  as  yet  been  acted 
upon  here,  though  often  threatened ; 
when  it  did  occur  the  dispossessed 
tenant  was  thrown  destitute  upon 
the  world  to  work,  if  he  could  getit, 
but  more  generally  to  beg. 

There  is  no  instance  of  small  farms 
being  thrown  into  large  ones  that  I 

No  such  system  prevails  in  the 
parish. 

I cannot  answer  this  with  accu- 
racy; there  have  been  many,  in  the 
two  former  years  particularly ; dur- 
ing the  last  but  very  few. 

Small  farmers,  who  auctioned  their 
property ; their  number  might  be 
20  each  year. 

The  emigrants  were  few  in  number 
until  this  spring,  and  of  the  poor- 
est and  most  industrious  class  of 
farmers ; say  70  this  season. 

The  number  of  emigrants  who  have 
left  the  parish  within  the  last  three 
years  may  amount  to  30  individuals. 

Principally  to  Canada ; the  few  that 
went  last  year  were,  for  the  most  part, 
tradesmen  and  families,  and  went  to  A 

To  the  United  States  of  America, 
fan  Diemen’s  Land. 

Principally  to  North  America. 

To  America. 

They  received  no  local  assistance 
but  the  usual  Government  aid. 

No  aid. 

All  have  emigrated  at  their  own 
expense. 

They  have  received  no  assistance 
for  that  purpose. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  the 
Marquis  of  Bath,  Colonel  Porter, 
and  E.  J.  Shirley,  Esq.,  of  War- 
wickshire: the  two  former  never 
reside ; the  latter  does  some  months 
in  each  year. 

Almost  all  absent ; one  resident  in 
Dublin ; there  is  not  a proprietor 
(if  we  do  not  except  some  middle- 
men), except  one,  within  a circle  of 
10  miles. 

None  of  the  proprietors  reside  in 
my  palish,  nor  do  I think  any  of 
them  reside  in  Ireland  except  one. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  all  ab- 
sentee ; some  of  them  do,  and  others 
do  not,  reside  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 

Vary  from  1 acre  to  40  ; thegene- 
rf!  run  from  C to  12;  in  one  in- 
stance the  farm  amounts  to  178; 
‘Here  are  several  of  20,  30.  and  40 
acres. 

From  three  to  six  or  eight  acres. 
Most  of  this  parish  being  church 
land,  the  occupying  teuant  never 
holds  from  the  Bishop. 

There  are  about  20  holdings,  aver- 
aging 50  acres  each ; all  the  other 
holdings  would  average  about  five. 
They  generally  hold  from  the  head 
landlord. 

The  general  size  of  the  farms  is 
from  7 to  10  acres,  but  a great  many 
of  them  contain  from  20  to  50  acres. 
They  are  held  almost  universally 
throughout  the  parish  by  the  occu- 
pying tenant,  under  middle-men, 
between  him  and  the  head  landlord. 

■ / 7,  U|  accuracy;  a very  con-  : 
iderable  number  of  men  and  cliil-  , 
d«n  have  been  employed,  I might  : 
say  some  hundreds;  always  paid  , 
whL  m0-ey;  manual  labour,  c 
horse  1'tactlcable>  preferred  to 

There  are  very  few  employed,  as  a 
few  get  a preference,  and  those  few 
:ontrive  to  get  their  children  and 
servants  to  do  all  such  work ; pay- 
nent,  from  the  county  treasury,  i 
;ash.  i 

I cannot  state  the  number  of  la- 
bourers employed  on  public  roads ; r 
they  are  paid  partly  in  meal,  but  j 
more  commonly  in  money,  the  next  t 
assizes  after  the  presentment  or 
ivork  is  completed. 

Perhaps  100 ; they  are  paid  at  the 
ate  of  104.  per  day,  but  their  cm- 
iloyment  has  not  been  constant 
hrough  the  year. 

3BBB2 
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ICillanney  . . Pop. . 

Magheracloone  . Pop.  8,443. 

Monaghan  . . Pop.  11.S75. 

Monaghan  . . Pop.  11,875. 

Alexander  Mitchell , Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  D.  Boy lan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  John  Caulfield,  R.  c.  c. 

Rev.  Charles  Eratt. 

X am  agent  to  the  Shirley  family, 
and  the  estate  comprises  almost  all 
the  parishes  of  Magheross  and  Ma- 
gheracloone.part  of  Dunamogue,and 
part  of  Killanney ; I cannot  exactly 
state  the  number  of  acres  in  those 
parishes,  but  the  estate  contains 
about  30,000  statute  acres. 

8,244  acres,  plantation  measure ; 
I have  not  the  means  of  knowing 
the  divisions  taken  by  the  enume- 
rators. 

The  number  of  acres  in  the  parish 
is  computed  at  7,840  square  acres, 
according  to  the  Population  Return 
made  in  1831  to  Government;  the 
measure  is  plantation. 

12,758  acres,  statute  measure,  or 
7,875  Irish  plantation  measure. 

No  public  common;  very  little 
woodland ; mostly  arable  : and  the 
bog  barely  sufficient  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  landholders. 

No  public  common  nor  woodland, 
unless  you  call  about  20  acres  of 
plantation  in  Mr.  Shirley’s  demesne 
such : I may  say  the  entire  parish 
is  arable  or  pasture ; no  waste ; not 
much  bog,  scarcely  what  serves  the 
inhabitants  for  fuel,  to  whom  it.  is 
parcelled  out  in  half-roods,  roods,  an< 

Only  a few  acres  of  common,  about 
4,  which  is  attached  to  the  town 
for  sale  of  cattle ; about  300  of 
wood;  no  waste  land;  about  as 
much  bog  as  gives  a scanty  supply 
of  fuel  to  the  farmers,  about  200 

1 half-acres,  at  a dear  rent. 

No  public  common  ; the  woodland 
is  confined  to  gentlemen’s  demesnes, 
and  may  amount  to  about  250  acres* 
the  remainder  is  arable  and  tillage, 
with  barely  a sufficiency  of  bog  to 
afford  the  required  fuel  for  the  po- 
pulation. 

About  18s.  6 d.  is  the  average  of 
the  whole  estate,  which  is  moderate 
in  the  extreme. 

It  is  an  agricultural  district,  the 

per  acre  on  the  Shirley  estate ; from 
£1  10s.  to  £1  15s.  on  the  Brown- 

From  about  18s.  to  £2  per  acre, 
plantation  measure. 

About  18s.  per  statute  acre. 

It  Joes. 

To  a limited  extent. 

It  does. 

Very  generally. 

£8  per  acre,  the  ground  well  ma- 
nured : £4  without. 

Not  less  than  £6  or  more  than  £8 
sterling  per  acre  for  potato  ground ; 
con  acre  for  corn  is  so  rarely  let  here 
that  we  scarcely  know  the  rent ; I 
think  it  seldom  exceeds  £4  the  acre. 

To  prepare  the  ground  and  ma- 
nure, from  £3  to  £5  per  acre ; ground 
and  manure  prepared  and  furnished, 
from  £8  to  £10. 

From  £10  with  manure,  to  £4 
without  manure,  for  potato,  per 

The  con  acre  crop  is  looked  upon 
by  the  cottier  as  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  never  looked  upon  as  a 
remunerating  crop : I consider  £8 

ployment  during  the  summer  mont 

Generally,  when  had  from  the  bet- 
ter class  of  farmers, whose  capital  and 
skill  enable  them  to  keep  their  land 
in  good  condition:  excessive  rents 
are  sometimes  given,  when  the  giver 
[ expects  or  is  certain  of  getting  ern- 
hs  to  work  in  the  rent 

Labourers  and  cottiers,  with  large 
families,  think  the  system  pays 
them  sometimes,  but  I have  seen 
the  crop  left  for  the  con  acre  rent 
often,  and  the  rent  is  excessive  and 
exorbitant. 

From  the  low  value  the  cottier  sets 
upon  his  labour,  the  con  acre  crop 
becomes  to  him  a remunerating 
crop : excessive  rents  are  frequently 
given  from  the  consideration  of 
being  allowed  to  pay  the  amount 
by  labour. 

No  tenant  is  ever  dispossessed  ex- 
cept for  non-payment  of  rent ; and 
on  the  Shirley  estate  the  rents  are  so 
moderate  that  should  a tenant  be  dis- 
posed to  sell  he  gets  a large  fine  for 
his  tenant-right,  and  is  enabled  to 
emigrate,  should  he  be  disposed  to 

The  only  instance  was  that  of  the 
landlord  : Mr.  Shirley,  wishing  to 
enclose  a demesne,  removed  a few  fa- 
milies, making  them  some  compen- 
sation, or  locating  them  on  some 
part  of  his  estate, 
do  so. 

In  the  townland  of  Aughalavorty 
nine  fam  ilies  were  dispossessed , w he- 
tlier  because  they  were  Catholics,  or 
to  make  large  farms,  I cannot  say  ; 
the  townland  is  now  occupied  by 
two  Protestant  farmers,  and  the  foi 
verty ; I am  not  aware  of  any  other  i 

The  system  has  taken  place  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  the  effect 
has  been  to  throw  many  families  on 
the  community, who  generally  crowd 
into  the  towns. 

■mor  occupiers  reduced  to  great  po- 
instance  in  this  parish. 

About  20  to  25  yearly;  mostly 
young  men,  labourers,  and  a few 
tradesmen. 

Many  have  emigrated,  but  I can- 
not exactly  state  the  number ; they 
were  mostly  of  the  middle  and  poor 
class  of  people. 

The  number  is  not  known,  but  lias 
been  considerable,  and  chiefly  of  a 
better  and  more  enterprising  de- 
scription. 

America;  some  to  New  South 
Wales. 

To  America. 

Principally  to  America,  some  to  i 
England  and  Scotland. 

To  America ; and  the  larger  pro- 
portion to  the  Canadas. 

I cannot  say. 

N o assistance  that  I know  of,  ex- 
cept from  their  parents. 

None  whatever,  that  I am  aware  of. 

Mr.  Shirley  keeps  a large  esta- 
blishment, gives  a great  deal  of  em- 
ployment,and  spends  generally  the 
summer  months  in  Ireland. 

The  principal  proprietor  is  Mr. 
Shirley,  an  Englishman,  and  ab- 
sentee, if  I may  except  a month  or 
two  now  and  again  every  second  or 
third  summer.  The  other  proprietor, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Brownlow,  I believe 
occasionally  resides  in  his  parish  in 

The  proprietors  are  generally  resi- 
the  county  Derry ; never  here. 

Some  are  resident ; some  absentee, 
residing  out  of  the  kingdom ; and 
others  absentee,  but  residing  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  farms  are  from  20  acres  down, 
but  average  about  five  acres.  They 
are  held  from  the  head  landlord  in 
every  instance. 

They  vary  from  2,  3,  and  4 acres, 
to  30  and  40,  and  in  a very  few  in- 
stances to  70  and  80  acres,  but  I 
might  average  the  farms  10  to  14 
acres.  All  held  immediately  under 
the  head  landlord,  except  perhaps 
150  to  200  acres. 

From  about  3 acres  to  12.  Held 
generally  from  the  head  landlord. 

The  farms  are  very  small,  and  may 
average  about  five  acres.  They  are 
generally  held  immediately  under 
the  head  landlord. 

About  200  are  employed  on  the 
roads  of  the  Shirley  estate ; I have 
them  paid  always  in  cash,  10</.  per 

be  in  a hurry  with  the  job.  I wi 
exceed  60 ; we  have  not  more  1 
others  are  narrow  bye-voads,  on 
money  or  meal,  which  latter  the 
passed,  and  paid  for  after  the  as 

After  much  trouble  and  inquiry 
I could  not  exactly  ascertain  the 
number  employed  on  the  roads ; the 
_|  number  varies  as  the  overseer  may 
wild  be  near  the  truth  by  saying  the  l 
than  four  or  five  miles  of  what  may  ' 
i which  little  is  expended,  and  of  co 
: overseer  sometimes  gets  for  them,  a 

None  being  in  constant  employ- 
ment, I could  not  exactly  ascertain 
the  number;  those  employed  are 
paid  in  money,  at  per  day. 

lumber  employed  constantly  does  not 
be  called  a great  thoroughfare ; all  the 
urse  few  employed ; they  are  paid  in 
t an  usurious  price,  until  the  work  is 

The  presentments  for  public  roads 

1 iLiiv'tormn,  oiui  are 

jcouscquontlypaidin  truck.unil  iu  over;' 
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ULSTER — County  Monaghan — Baronies  Monaghan,  Trough. 


Monaghan  . . Pop.  11,875. 

Monaghan,  Tyhallan,  Ballmode, 
and  Donagh.  Pop. . 

Tyhallan  . . Pop.  4,846. 

Donagh  and  Errigle. 
Pop.  19,220. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Westenra, 
"Vice-Lieutenant. 

Rev.  John  Blakley,  p.  m. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Crookshank. 

Royer  Anlcetell,  Esq.  j.  p. 

7 875  acres,  plantation  measure, 
or  12, 758,  statute  measure. 

Monaghan ; Monaghan  pari 
the  extremity  of  the  parish 
compass  round  Monaghan,  al 

My  charge  being  scattered  four 
miles  round  the  county  of  Mona- 
ghan, I speak  genera//;/  of  that  dis- 
trict, in  t he  parishes  of  Tyhallan, 
liallmode,  and  Ilonagh,  as  well  as 
sli  has  about  12,758  English  acres  ; of 
I know  little,  but  I know  well  the 

There  are  3,231  acres,  Irish  and 
plantation  measure,  in  the  parish. 

Ido  not  know  the  number  of  acres, 
which  are,  in  general,  Irish  measure ; 
Thomas  Anketell's  Return  will 
nearly  show,  as  he  took  the  popu- 
lation, &c. 

No  public  common  ; all  the  wood- 
land is  confined  to  gentlemen's  de- 
mesnes, to  the  extent  of  about  250 
acres ; the  remainder  of  the  parish 
is  arable  and  tillage,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a small  proportion  of 
hog. 

No  commons  nor  woodlands,  ex- 
cept we  give  that  name  to  orna- 
mental planting;  no  land  absolutely 
incapable  of  cultivation,  though 
some  is  high  and  bad. 

There  is  no  public  common  in  the 
parish ; there  are  about  22  acres  of 
woodland  or  plantation ; all  the  re- 
mainder is  arable  and  pasture,  ex- 
cept about  300  acres  of  bog;  no 
waste  land. 

There  is  not  any  common ; there 
is  a considerable  portion  of  moun- 
tain and  bog,  but  I do  not  know 
how  much. 

About  17s.  per  statute  acre. 

The  land  is  very  different  as  to 
quality,  rents  consequently  differ; 
I suppose  the  average  may  be  under 
£ 1 1 0*. ; the  wish  for  freeholders 
has  in  some  cases  reduced  rent. 

About  £1  15s.  per  acre  Irish. 

Some  land  is  set  as  high  as  £2  the 
acre,  but  in  general  from  £1  down 
to  os. 

/ 

Generally. 

To  a considerable  extent. 

It  does  generally. 

It  does. 

From  £3  to  £4  per  acre,  Irish  mea- 
sure, when  it  is  manured  by  the 
person  taking  the  con  acre ; when 
manured  by  the  landlord,  from  £8 
to  £10. 

Well  manured — for  flax,  Irish 
acre,  £10;  potatoes,  English  acre, 
£8 : to  put  their  own  manure,  £3 
to  £4 ; to  burn  the  soil  for  ashes, 
£0. 

When  they  are  allowed  to  burn  the 
land  they  pay  from  £5  to  £6  an 
acre ; when  the  land  is  manured 
for  them  they  pay  £8  8s.  per  Irish 

From  £6  to  £8  for  potatoes,  with 
dung  or  ashes. 

From  the  low  value  the  cott  ier  sets 
upon  his  labour,  the  con  acre  crop 
becomes  to  him  a remunerating 

from  the  consideration  of  being  al- 
lowed to  pay  the  amount  by  work. 

Con  acres  for  flax  or  potatoes  are 
generally  considered  as  remunerat- 
ing, as  the  labour  is  not  much 
valued,  being  generally  the  time 
not  employed  in  labour  for  wages. 

It  is  generally  a remunerating 
crop,  and  in  some  instances  they 
can  rear  pigs  or  sell  a part  of  their 

I think  the  potato  crop  does  not 
in  general  sufficiently  remunerate 
the  poor,  who  often  leave  it  on  the 
ground,  and  lose  their  seed  and  la- 

The  system  has  not  prevailed  to 
any  very  considerable  degree,  but 
it  has  been  the  means  of  throwing 
some  individuals  upon  the  commu- 
nity. a portion  of  whom  flock  into 
the  towns. 

It  has  not  been  done  extensively; 
sometimes  the  person  sells  his  in- 
terest and  leaves  the  country ; 
others  come  into  town  and  look  tor 
work  ; — rent  runs  oil,  their  furniture  : 
pay  but  for  part  of  a room,  a garret 
tory  ! This  is  no  exaggeration , it  is  le 

In  general  the  large  farms  are  cut 
up  into  small  ones ; in  a few  instances 
the  reverse. 

The  system  of  throwing  small 
farms  into  large  has  not  been  much 
practised  in  tliis  barony. 

Is  seized  and  sold ; they  then  take  a room,  get  no  employment,  and  can 
, or  a cellar ; at  last  fever  or  cholera  comes,  and  ends  the  mournful  his- 
ss  than  the  truth ; towns  are  inundated  with  misery. 

The  number  is  not  known, but  is  J 
supposed  to  be  considerable,  and 
chiefly  of  a better  and  more  enter- 
prising description. 

Cannot  specify  the  number;  last 
year  it  was  great,  this  year  not  so 
large : then  whole  families  went : 
now'  only  individuals,  young  people ; 
this  may  be  the  consequence  of 
poverty : they  often  send  money  to  tr 

From  20  to  30  emigrate  every  year, 
ike  out  the  family  afterwards. 

I can’t  tell  what  number  have  emi- 
grated, but  a great  many  have, 
mostly  the  lower  orders. 

To  America,  and  generally  to  the 
Canadas. 

To  Canada  mostly,  and  often 
thence  to  the  States. 

To  America ; that  is,  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Canada. 

To  America. 

None  of  a public  nature. 

None  ; young  people  often  go, 
having  merely  the  small  sum  which 
pays  their  passage,  hoping  to  work 
their  way  when  landed. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

They  have  not  received  any. 

Some  resident;  some  absentee,  out 
?fthc  kingdom,  and  others  residing 
in  different  parts  of  Ireland. 

I believe  all  reside  usually  in  Ire- 
land, but  some  have  not,  so  far  as  I 
know,  been  in  the  parish  or  on  the 
estate  for  many  years ; some  are  re- 

There  are  but  three,  and  they  but 
to  a small  extent  resident;  some  of 
the  absentees  reside  in  the  couuty, 
others  more  distant,  and  some  in 
England. 

In  general  the  proprietors  are  re- 
sident: Lord  Cremorne  is  a minor; 
Mrs.  Leslie  partly  resides,  and  her 
children  are  under  tuition. 

Upon  an  average  about  five  acres. 
Almost  uniformly  held  by  the  tenant 
in  possession  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

Farms  seldom  exceed  10  or  12 
acres;  when  not  under  the  chief 
landlord  they  are  seldom  more  than 
two  or  three. 

From  five  to  six  acres  is  the  ge- 
neral extent  of  the  farms  ; and  al- 
most invariably  held  by  the  tenant 
front  the  head  landlord. 

The  farms  are  from  3 to  15  acres, 
but  few  of  the  latter  size  : and  mostly 
from  the  head  landlord. 

The  presentments  for  public  roads 
being  made  to  farmers  principally, 
they  confine  the  employment  so 
much  to  their  family  and  servants, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
number  employed,  as  the  law  prescri 
but  three  periods  in  the  year,  viz.,  at 
sessions  ; the  labourers  employed  in 
nut  to  any  terms,  and  are  paid  in  “ t: 

Koad-makiiig  has  been,  I am  satis- 
fied, a system  of  jobbing  in  all  ranks, 
and  with  the  labourer  it  is  the  worst 
description  of  the  “ truck  system;” 
meal  is  given  (dear)  in  advance. 

:os  payment  to  these  individuals  at 
each  assises,  and  October  accounting 
the  intervals  are  compelled  to  sub- 
ruck,” always  to  their  disadvantage. 

The  labourers  employed  on  the 
public  roads  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
10</.  per  ton  for  breaking  stones, 
and  1 Ur/,  a day  in  summer  and  Sr/,  in 
winter  when  otherwise  employed  ; 
the  whole  number  employed  is  about 
25. 

I can’t  say  how  many,  but  it.  is  the 
best  employment  they  generally 
get,  and  are  paid  in  money,  and 
sometimes  in  provisions. 
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Donagh  . Pop.  11,068. 

Donagh  . . Pop.  11,068. 

Donagh  . . Pop.  11,068. 

Errigle  . . Pop.  8,152. 

Thomas  Johnston , Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  P.  Meynagh,  p.  p. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Pratt. 

Thomas  Anketell,  Esq. 

About  1 0,000  Irish  plantation  acres. 

9,749  plantation  acres. 

The  parish  contains  9,023  Irish 
acres,  or  14,617  English  acres. 

12,122  plantation  acres. 

No  common ; I believe  about  50 
acres  underwood  : cannot  say  how 
many  acres  under  tillage  or  pasture, 
nor  what  waste  or  bog. 

No  public  common ; 250  acres  of 
woodland;  750  acres  of  bog;  8,749 
of  arable  ; about  one-fifth  of  arable 

There  is  no  common,  and  is  almost 
all  arable ; there  is  no  waste,  the 
bog  not  being  more  than  what 
supplies  fuel. 

Four-fifths  arable  and  pasture; 
one-fifth  waste  and  bog. 

Arable  land  rates  at  from  15s.  to 
£2  10s.  per  acre,  varying  according 
to  the  quality ; pasture  land  rates 
at  from  1 5s.  to  £3  per  acre,  which 
latter  rate  includes  meadow. . 

£1  17s.  6 d.  per  acre. 

About  £1 12s.  per  acre ; some  much 
dearer : there  is  no  pasture  land : 
rents  are  high  here. 

£1  per  acre. 

It  does. 

It  does. 

They  are  always  happy  to  get  con  ! 
acre,  and  of  course  it  generally  pre-  j 
vails : it  is  considered  beneficial.  j 

Yes. 

Land  that  is  dunged  sets  for  £8 
per  acre ; burned  land  at  from  £4 
to  £6  per  acre,  according  to  the 
. quality  of  the  land. 

Con  acre  potato  ground,  without 
manure,  and  with  permission  to 
burn  the  sods,  from  £4  to  £6  per 
acre ; with  manure,  from  £8  to  £10 

The  general  rent  for  con  acre  is 
£6  per  Irish  acre ; this  is  moderate, 
and  eagerly  sought  for. 

£8  8s.  the  highest,  and  £4  4s.  the 
lowest. 

It  is  a remunerating  crop,  its  value 
being  greater  than  the  rent,  seed, 
and  labour : I know  of  no  excessive 
rents  charged  for  con  acre  in  this 

The  con  acre  crop,  generally  speak- 
ing, appears  to  be  remunerating,  as 
poor  men,  without  land,  coidd  not 
otherwise  support  themselves  and 
their  families. 

At  the  above  rent  it  is  considered 
a remunerating  crop  ; a higher  rent 
I am  sure  could  be  secured,  at  least 
I could,  but  1 work  it  out  in  labour, 
and  take  no  money  for  my  con  acre. 

In  general  it  is:  excessive  rents 
are  not  given  for  con  acre. 

Cannot  say  as  to  the  extent,  but 
it  has  occurred  in  a few  instances  ; 
the  outgoing  tenants  went  to  Ame- 
rica and  elsewhere. 

To  a small  extent : such  as  were 
ejected  went  to  beg. 

This  is  becoming  more  general 
than  hitherto  : the  dispossessed 
generally  go  to  towns. 

It  has  not  taken  place  to  a large 
extent  in  this  parish,  therefore  its 
effects  are  not  felt. 

Cannot  say  as  to  the  number  that 
have  emigrated,  but  there  have  been 
a great  number. 

About  50  each  year,  of  the  middle 

Those  who  have  emigrated  are 
about  two  or  three  degrees  above 
paupers  : their  number  I know  not. 

About  50,  in  general  of  the  poorer 

To  America,  and  a few  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  elsewhere,  as 
I believe. 

To  North  America. 

Mostly  to  North  America. 

To  America. 

None,  to  my  knowledge. 

None  whatever. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  proprietors 
are  absentees,  about  one-half  of 
whom  reside  abroad  or  in  England, 
and  the  residue  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland. 

Resident. 

1 The  landed  proprietors  for  the 
most  part  reside,  on  their  property, 
but  some  are  absent  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland. 

All  resident,  except  Lord  Cre- 
morne,  a minor,  Mr.  Grattin,  and 
Mr.  Johnstone. 

The  inhabitants  being  principally 
weavers,  the  farms  are  only  from 
1 acre  to  1 0 acres  each,  except  in  a 
very  few  instances,  in  which  there 
are  from  20  to  30-acre  farms. 

From  6 to  10  acres.  Generally 
held  from  head  landlords. 

Two,  four,  or  six  acres  is  the 
usual  extent  of  the  farms.  Ge- 
nerally held  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

From  4 to  40  acres.  In  general 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

The  treasurer  of  the  county,  or  se- 
cretary of  the  grand  jury,  or  the 
working  overseers,  are  those  best 
informed  on  these  points. 

About  50,  most  of  them  paid  with 

It  is  impossible  for  the  clergyman 
to  reply  to  this  question. 

50,  paid  in  cash. 
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ULSTER— Counties  Monaghan,  Tyrone— Baronies  Trough,  Clogher. 


Errigle  . . Pop.  8,152. 

Clogher  (including  Town). 
Pop.  17,994. 

Clogher  (including  Town). 
Pop.  17,994. 

' Clogher  (including  Town). 
Pop.  17,994. 

Rev.  T.  Hurst. 

Rev.  Thomas  Lowry,  p.  m. 

Rev.  John  Hanna,  v.  at. 

The  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  Robert 
Maude,  Dean  of  Clogher. 

Number  of  plantation  acres,  12,122. 

I do  not  know  the  number  of  acres ; 
the  parish  is  about  nine  miles  long 
and  six  broad  ; it  contains  the  towns 
of  Auglier,  Clogher,  and  Fivemile- 
town,  with  the  village  of  New- 
tonseville:  the  land  is  generally 
reckoned  by  Irish  plantation  mea- 

The  parish  of  Clogher  contains 
30,719a.  2n.  21i\,  Irish  plantation 
measure. 

49,760a.  3k.  1i>.  gross  number  of 
acres  in  the  parish,  English  mea- 
sure, by  the  new  survey. 

No  common,  except  part  of  moun- 
tain attached  to  farms  ; wood  about 
200  acres  ; arable  about  four-fifths; 
pasture,  waste,  and  bog  one-fifth. 

There  is  no  public  common ; about 
one-twelftli  of  the  parish  is  wood- 
land, five-sixths  arable  and  pasture 
land,  and  one-twelfth  bog  land. 

No  public  common;  from  400  to 
500  acres  woodland ; about  19,000 
acres  arable;  and  nearly  11,000 
acres  of  highland,  principally  cover- 
ed with  bog,  heath, ^aud  green  pas- 

but  probably  more  than  the  half  of  it 
might,  by  drainage  and  lime,  be  mad 

No  public  common,  except  a small 

Fair-green  attached  to  each  of  the  small 

isr.iSsftArts.'SJSsss 

pasture  land,  in  prolit ; and  19.7B0  acres  of 
waste,  heath,  and  hog,  the  greater  ^part  of 

Average  rent  £1  per  acre. 

landholders  of  this  parish  arises  fr 
per  acre  for  land  that  would  not  bi 
in  comparative  poverty,  while  the 

Arable  and  pasture  land  are  set  at 
nearly  the  same  rate,  from  £1  5s. 
to  £2  1 5s.  per  Irish  plantation  acre. 
The  principal  oppression  of  the 
om  the  excessive  rents  for  land ; it  is  vei 
e cheap  at  £1  or  £1 5s. ; such  rents  m 
labourers  are  generally  in  much  more  i 

From£l  10s.  to  £2  for  the  best  de- 
scription of  arable  land  per  acre  ; 
average  rent  for  arable  land  £1, 
pasture  land  10s.,  per  acre. 

:y  customary  to  give  £1  1 0s.  and  £2 
ust  inevitably  keep  the  landholders 
comfortable  circumstances. 

The  farms  are  all  let  by  the  Irish 
statute  measure,  at  an  average  of 
nearly  £1  10s.  per  acre  for  arable, 
and  10s.  green  mountain  pasture. 

Yes. 

The  con  acre  system  does  prevail 
in  this  parish. 

It  does,  extensively. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  or 
hamlets,  but  not  by  any  means  ge- 
nerally. 

Highest  rent  £S  Ss.  per  plantation 
acre;  £4  when  the  ground  is  ma- 
nuring itself  by  burning. 

From  £8  to  £10  per  acre. 

1 From  £10  to  £7  per  acre ; the  ge- 
neral rent  for  con  acre  is  £8  per 

From  £8  to  £6  per  Irish  acre. 

Labourers  certainly  have  potatoes 
cheaper  by  con  acre,  for  they  prefer 
it  to  depending  on  markets. 

It  remunerates  according  to  the 
season,  and  the  kind  of  manure 
that  is  put  on  the  land  ; I do  not 
know  of  any  such  excessive  rents 
being  given. 

[ I should  think  the  con  acre  crop 
1 is  generally  a remunerating  one  ; 

ground  for  any  other  consideration 
than  of  actual  value. 

It  is  generally  a remunerating  crop, 
but  for  the  last  three  years  the  po- 
tatoes have  been  so  very  cheap,  that 
they  might  have  bought  them 
cheaper  than  they  paid  for  the  con 
acre  crop,  including  their  labour : ex- 
cessive rents  are  not  exacted,  I think. 

It  has  been  done  but  seldom ; at 
least  its  effects  have  not  been  felt. 

This  system  does  not  exist  in  this 
parish,  so  far  as  I am  acquainted ; 
large  farms  are  frequently  divided 
into  small  ones ; this  latter  system 
may  fairly  be  looked  upon  as  the 
cause  of  comparatively  so  few  pau- 
pers being  found  in  the  parish. 

The  system  has  not  prevailed  to 
j any  extent ; in  some  cases  small 
farms  have  been  added  to  adjoining 
, ones,  where  the  tenants  have  been 
j ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent,  or 
have  emigrated  to  America. 

This  system  has  been  so  little 
practised,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  general  observation  on 
the  subject. 

Many  emigrants  go,  but  not  of  the 
better  class. 

There  have  been  a vast  number  of 

classes  of  society : ttic  prospect  of  inevita- 
ble poverty  has  compelled  the  sons  of  many 

is^^lw'deniedTSiem  in’lralsmd.  comforUble 

| I cannot  state  the  number  of  emi- 
grants, but  it  lias  been  considerable 
during  each  of  the  last  three  years  ; 
they  were  generally  persons  of  in- 
dustrious habits,  some  having  a 
small  capital. 

201  persons  have  emigrated  within 
that  period. 

To  Canada. 

Almost  all  have  gone  to  America. 

To  America ; the  majority  to  the 
British  settlements. 

Mostly  to  America. 

None. 

They  have  received  no  assistance, 
independent  of  their  own  resources. 

the  public,  although  they  ought 1 

None. 

sistance,  but  a practice  has  becom 
men  selling  their  interest  in  their 
duce,  without  making  any  provisi' 
whom  the  lease  was  originally  mo 
to  be,  and  have  hitherto  been,  in  compi 

They  have  received  no  public  as- 
e too  common  of  youug  able-bodied 
farms,  and  emigrating  with  the  pro- 
on  for  the  maintenance  of  parents  to 
ide,  and  who  thus  become  burdens  on 
iratively  comfortable  circumstances. 

All  resident  except  Colonel  Vcmcr. 
Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Armstrong,  re- 
siding in  other  parts  oi  Ireland, 
and  Lord  Cremorne,  a minor. 

The  principal  proprietors  are  the 
Rev.  Francis  Jervis,  Robert  Waring 
Maxwell,  Esq.,  Sir  James  Richard- 
son Bunbury,  Rev.  Dr.  Storey,  Capt. 
Gore  Edwards,  and  Col.  Montgo- 
mery, all  resident  in  the  parish,  and 
— ■ Brown,  Esq,,  near  Londonderry. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  gene- 
rally resident;  the  absentee  land- 
lords reside  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 

! The  landed  proprietors  arc  mostly 
resident ; a few  absentees,  who  re- 
side in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
one  who  resides  in  the  parish  about 
three  months,  and  the  rest  of  the 
year  in  England. 

Farms  vary  from  4 to  40  acres,  and 
held  directly  from  head  landlord. 

The  farms  vary  from  4 to  50  acres. 
Almost  all  the  farms  are  held  from 
the  head  landlord. 

About  10  acres,  plantation  mea- 
sure. They  are  generally  held  im- 
mediately under  the  head  landlord, 
but  in  many  cases  there  are  middle- 

From  6 to  20  acres,  Irish  measure  ; 
generally  held  from  the  landlord. 

The  number  could  not  exceed  50 ; 
they  are  paid  after  the  presentments 
are  discharged,  some  months  after 
the  work  is  done. 

and,  with  the  labourers’  consen 
ms  tenants;  and  in  other  parts  t 
the  overseer  or  contractor  when 

Ido  not  know  how  many  were  em- 
ployed on  the  public  roads ; they 
get  from  lOrf.  to  Is.  per  day ; I have 
heard  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
parish  the  landlord  receives  the 
money  from  the  county  treasurer, 

, reckons  it  in  account  of  rent  with 
he  labourers  receive  their  wages  from 
he  is  paid  by  the  county  treasurer.  1 

I cannot  state  the  number ; their 
wages  generally  are  stopped  for  the 
payment  of  tent,  or  for  provisions  or 
goods  obtained  previously ; they 
are  seldom  paid  in  cash. 

About  650  persons  have  been,  more 
or  less,  employed  on  the  public 
roads,  at  1 0 d.  per  day,  in  some  cases 

employment  uuder  contractors  on 
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Clogher  (including  Town). 
Pop.  17,994. 

Clogher  (including  Town). 
Pop.  17,994. 

Errigle  Keerogue  . Pop.  9,782. 

Errigle  Keerogue  . Pop.  9,782. 

Charles  J.  Tottenham , Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  James  M'Ardle,  p.  p. 

Rev.  John  Mulgrue,  v.  v. 

Rev.  David  Cochrane. 

According  to  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey, the  total  number  of  British 
statute  acres  in  the  parish  is  49,760. 

Number  of  acres  in  this-  parish 
49,760a.  2h.  36p.  statute  measure  ; 
the  divisional  extent  in  acres  speci- 
fied in  the  query  I have  no  means 
of  ascertaining ; the  conductors  of 
the  Geometrical  Survey  can  state  it. 

There  are  12,097  acres,  all  Irish' 
measure,  with  few  exceptions  of 
statute  measure. 

About  12,097a.  3r.  33p.,  almost 
all  plantation  measure. 

Arable  and  pasture  about  34,600 
acres ; woodland  about  500 ; waste 
and  bog  about  15,000. 

Of  public  common  there  is  none ; 
of  woodland  there  is  not  much ; the 
quantity  of  arable  land  I cannot  de- 
termine ; there  is  no  pasture  land 
except  the  demesnes  of  the  gentry ; 
but  of  bog  and  waste  mountain 
there  cannot  be  less  than  15,000'  : 
information  on  this  head  I must  refei 

No  public  common ; no  woodland ; 
there  are  about  50  acres  of  bog,  ex- 
clusive of  the  gross  number  above 

No  public  common  nor  woodland; 
10,493  arable  acres,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  either  mountain,  waste, 
or  bog. 

acres ; however,  for  correct 
r you  to  Colonel  Colby. 

From  15s.  to  £1  15s.  per  acre. 

Average  rent  of  arable  land 
£1  10*.  2</.  when  held  immediately 
from  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  but 
when  taken  from  middle-men  it 
would  average  £2 ; this  is  not  a 
feeding  country,  and  hence  there  is 
deserves  notice,  unless  the  demesnes 

The  rent  of  arable  and  pasture  land 
averages  from  10s.  to  £2  per  acre. 

The  rent  of  arable  land  varies 
from  10s.  to  £2  per  acre,  according 
to  the  quality. 

of  the  gentry. 

It  does  prevail 

The  con  acre  system  prevails  here. 

Not  to  a great  extent. 

j Not  to  any  extent. 

From  £6  to  £8. 

The  highest  rent  £10,  the  lowest 
£3. 

The  very  highest  £10,  the  lowest 
£S. 

From  £8  to  £10. 

On  the  average  the  con  acre  crop 
plaints  are  made  of  the  rent  charged, 

from  other  considerations  than  of 
actual  value. 

The  crop  is  not  a remunerating 
one,  and  the  consideration  of  secur- 
ing a sufficiency  of  potatoes  for  the 
family  is  the  principal  inducement 
for  giving  the  excessive  rents  that 
are  commonly  exacted  for  con  acre. 

Onl}-  sometimes  remunerating;  the 
great  rents  are  more  paid  for  ac- 
commodation than  actual  value. 

On  the  average  it  is;  and  high 
rents  are  frequently  given  for  the 
! sake  of  accommodation. 

This  system  has  been  acted  on  to 
the  extent  of  dispossessing  42  fami- 
lies; 11  families  went  to  America, 
1 0 were  locat  ed  on  a black  unreclaim- 
ed mountain  ; of  the  rest  a few  ob- 

It  has  not  prevailed  in  many  in- 
stances yet. 

\ Not  to  any  extent. 

tained  farms  elsewhere,  and  the  remainder  took  shelter  in 
the  villages  in  the  parish,  and  some  are  begging. 

Emigrants  chiefly  Protestant  farm- 
ers who  have  some  little  property, 
and  pensioners  who  have  commuted 
their  pensions. 

In  1831.  140  emigrated;  1832, 
232;  1833,  288:  these  were  gene- 
rally persons  who  lived  by  labour 
or  service. 

850  persons,  chiefly  able-bodied 
persons,  and  all  in  general  of  moral 
habits,  male  and  female,  have  emi- 
grated during  that  period. 

About  850,  all  in  general  able- 
bodied,  industrious,  and  of  good 
moral  character. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  more 
go  to  the  United  States  than  to 
Canada. 

All  went  to  America,  except  13 
who  went  to  England. 

To  the  British  or  United  States  of 
America. 

Some  to  the  British  settlements 
of  America,  and  some  to  the  United 

None,  except  from  friends  at  home 
or  in  America. 

Many  have  been  enabled  to  emi- 
grate by  pecuniary  aid  from  their 
friends  in  America,  some  by  similar 
| aid  from  their  friends  at  home,  and 
others  bv  public  contributions.  The 

None,  except  from  their  parents  or 

They  have  received  no  assistance, 
unless  from  their  parents  or  friends. 

| particular  amount  of  assistance  received  I cannot  tell. 

All  the  landed  proprietors  are  re- 
sident except  three,  who  reside  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  prin- 
cipally absentees,  i.  e.,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  them  are  so,  but  all  reside 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  save  one 

The  landlords  are  resident,  with 
the  exception  of  William  Verner, 
Esq.,  who  resides  in  the  county  of 
Armagh,  and  manages  his  estate 
here  entirely  by  a land  agent,  Mr. 
Henry  Croslie. 

Resident. 

Generally  from  4 to  30  acres. 
Farms  are  hfeld  usually  in  occupa- 
tion from  the  head  landlord,  except 
on  lands  belonging  to  the  Bishop, 
in  which  case  they  are  generally 
held  from  the  Bishop’s  immediate 

The  farms  are  mostly  held  by  the 
tenants  in  occupation  from  the 
head  landlords,  and  their  average 
extent  is  not  easily  defined,  as  they 

I think  the  extent  generally  would 
rest  between  7 and  20  acres. 

From  10  to  40  acres  in  general. 
With  a few  exceptions  held  by 
tenants  under  the  head  landlord. 

From  5 to  20  acres,  and  generally 
rented  from  the  head  landlord. 

73  labourers  were  employed  on  the 
public  roads,  of  whom  the  majority 
were  paid  in  money,  the  rest  in  pro- 
visions at  an  exorbitant  price  ; the 
wages  of  a few  of  them  were  de- 
tained in  payment  of  the  rent  of 
their  cabins. 

Very  few,  comparatively  speaking, 
which  leaves  the  roads  in  my  dis- 
trict nearly  impassable ; and  it  is 
at  the  danger  of  myself  and  curate’s 
lives  that  we  can  attend  sick  and 
contingent  calls  in  this  parish. 

Very  few,  and  those  paid  in  money. 
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Fintona  . . Pop.  1,714. 

Fintona  . . Pop.  1,714. 

Pomeroy  and  Errigle  Keeroguc 
Pop.  16.965. 

Ardboe  . . Pop.  8,148. 

Rev.  William  Tomas. 

Rev.  John  Sampson,  ,p.  in. 

Rev.  T.  Graham. 

1 Rev.  Bernard  O’Neile,  p.  p. 

Cannot  ascertain. 

To  this  query  I cannot  give  an 
answer. 

1 1,403  English  statute  acres,  be- 
sides mountain,  suppose  700. 

The  number  of  acres  following  the 
division,  as  taken  by  the  enume- 
rators under  the  Population  Returns, 
is  11,757  acres  statute  measure. 

Cannot  ascertain. 

To  this  query  I cannot  give  an 

No  common;  no  woodland:  can- 
not answer  the  remainder  of  query. 

My  information  is  rather  too  im- 
perfect to  pretend  to  give  an  ac- 
curate description  or  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  question.  However, 
I am  brought  by  calculation  to  be- 
lieve that  the  one-third  of  this  pa- 
rish on  the  average  is  under  wood, 
waste,  bog,  water,  &c. 

Prom  13*.  to  £1  3s.  per  acre. 

^Both  at  15s.,  per  acre,  English  sta- 

The  average  rent  of  arable  and 
past  ure  land  in  this  parish  is  £2  2s., 
reduced,  however,  in  proportion,  to 
the  quality  of  soil,  accommodation, 
&c. 

No. 

It  does  not. 

It  does  not. 

The  con  acre  is  not  known,  or  even 
heard  of,  in  this  parish. 

I know  of  none. 

I cannot  tell. 

This  practice  has  not  taken  place. 

I never  knew  one. 

None  have  taken  place. 

The  system  of  ejecting^tlie  poor  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  rich  man's 
farm  is  not  much  practised  in  this 
parish,  and  in  all  instances  of  the 
kind  I find  provision  made  for  the 
ejected. 

A great  number,  but  cannot  say- 
how  many. 

I cannot  tell. 

Cannot  tell. 

The  exact  number  of  emigrants  I 
am  at  a loss  to  know  ; however  it  is 
certain  that  farmers,  mechanics,  la- 
bourers,&c.,  promiscuously  emigrate 
to  America  aud  Scotland. 

They  have  generally  gone  to  Ca- 
nada, and  some  to  the  United  States 
of  America. 

To  America. 

— 

They  have  received  none. 

I cannot  tell. 

I don't  know. 

There  are  no  Van  Diemen' s-Land 
adventurers  in  this  parish ; and  the 
American  emigrants  receive  no  as- 
sistance at  the  hands  of  Government. 

All  the  proprietors  are  absentees, 
except  Samuel  Vesey,  Esq.  The 
principal  proprietor  is  a minor,  aud 
resides  in  Dublin,  Charles  Eccles, 
hsq. ; Lord  Belmore,  another  pro- 
prietor. resides  in  England;  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Porter  resides  in  the  adjoini 

At  present  a minor,  and  resides 
in  Dublin. 

ng  parish  of  Kilskerry. 

Absentees ; resident  in  Ireland, 
except  two,  who  reside  in  the  ad- 
joining parish. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  gene- 
rally absentees ; yet  their  absentee- 
ism does  not  extend  beyoudthe  ex- 
tremities of  the  kingdom. 

They  are  from  6 to  30  acres, 
■they  are  generally  held  by  lease 
horn  the  head  landlord,  but  there 
are  many  instances  where  they  are 
held  from  tenants. 

From  40  acres  downwards.  In 
general  from  the  head  landlord. 

From  six  to  leu  acres.  Generally- 
held  from  head  landlord. 

The  general  extent  of  farms  held 
in  this  parish  does  not  exceed  eight 
or  ten  acres,  which  are  generally 
held  by  the  tenant  in  occupation 
from  the  head  landlord. 

About  20 ; they  are  paid  in  money. 

I cannot  tell. 

The  public  roads  of  this  parish  are 
made  and  repaired  by  contract,  in 
which  case  the  contractor  invari- 
ibly  employs  few  except  his  sons, 
servants,  and  domestics. 

3 CC  C 
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Ardboe  . . Pop.  8,148. 

Artrea  . . Pop.  12,392. 

Aughaloe  . . Pop.  10,144. 

Aughaloe  . . Pop.  10,144. 

Rev.  John  Darley. 

Rev.  James  Kennedy. 

Rev.  John  Delvin,  v.  p. 

Earl  of  Caledon. 

11,766a.  3r.  14p.,  Scotch  Cun- 

This  query  I have  no  data  for  an- 
swering, further  than  what  are  sup- 
plied by  the  Composition  Book. 
The  entry  has  of  course  been  made 
in  the  proper  office,  Dublin  Castle. 

Upwards  of  30,000  acres ; I can- 
not. say  whether  they  are  statute  or 
plantation  acres. 

The  acres  were  not  taken  by  the 
enumerators  under  the  Population 
Returns.  I venture  to  submit  that 
the  way  to  gain  this  information 
would  be  by  a reference  to  the 
officers  employed  on  the  Orduance 

There  is  no  public  common  in  this 
parish ; there  is  a very  small  por- 
tion of  woodland,  I should  think 
about  50  acres ; there  is  no  land  ex- 
clusively confined  to  pasture,  and  I 
should  think  there  are  about  1,000 
acres  of  bog. 

There  is  no  public  common  that  I 
know  of;  the  prevalent  is  arable; 
but,  having  come  into  this  parish 
very  recently,  I have  no  means  of 
returning  such  a definite  answer  as  I 
could  wish  to  the  questions  involved 
in  this  query. 

None;  woodland  about  from  20  to 
30  acres  ; arable,  pasture,  and 
waste,  unknown  to  me  ; bog  from 
40  to  60  acres. 

This  can  be  best  ascertained  as 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is 
£1  2s.  fid.  the  Scotch  Cunningham 

As  far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn, 
the  average  rent  is  about  £1  Is.  the 
English  acre. 

From  £1  to  £1  10s. 

I conceive  the  average  rent  of 
arable  and  pasture  land  to  be  about 
£1  7s.  per  acre,  Irish  plantation 
measure. 

No. 

The  con  acre  system  does  not  pre- 
vail here. 

It  docs,  but  not  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. 

— 

From  £6  to  £10. 

£S  8s.  per  Irish  acre  is  the  usual 

I think  not,  from  the  high  price 
charged;  high  rents  are  often  given 
for  con  acre. 

It  is  generally  a remunerating 
crop,  as  the  land  is  well  manured 
on  account  of  the  ensuing  crop.  I 
do  not  believe  that  excessive  rents 
are  ever  given  for  con  acre  ground. 

This  system  is  not  at  all  prevalent 
in  the  parish;  when  a tenant  is 
dispossessed  he  generally  gets  a 
sum  of  money,  as  an  equivalent  for 
his  interest. 

The  system  here  spoken  of  has 
not  as  yet  been  acted  upon  in  this 

Some  cases  have  taken  place;  the 
dispossessed  tenants  go  where  they 
please. 

Very  few  instances  have  taken 
place  in  this  parish,  and  in  those 
the  outgoing  tenant  has  usually  sold 
his  interest  to  his  neighbour.  He 
probably  goes  to  America,  or  has  ac- 
quired a settlement  which  he  prefers 
in  some  other  part  of  the  country. 

I cannot  tell ; a good  many,  I 
understand,  of  a very  low  descrip- 
tion. have  emigrated  from  this  parish 
within  the  last  three  years. 

Two  families,  one  in  1832,  the 
other  in  1833,  besides  about  12  in-  ! 
dividual  members  ol  families  in 
1833,  have  emigrated  within  the  last 
three  years. 

From  300  to  400  of  the  poor  class. 

small  farm  and  'a  large  family,  or 
they  both  go  with  reluctance,  hut 
younger  members  of  the  family  who 
the  advantages  in  perhaps  exaggeva 

The  number  has  been  inconsider- 
able, ami  was  less  last  year  Ilian  in  eillicr 

To  America,  and  principally  to 
the  Canadas. 

Some  to  the  United  States,  and 
others  to  the  British  settlements  of 
America. 

America. 

In  general  to  British  America. 

The  landed  proprietors,  with  the 
exception  of  Lord  Castlesteuart, 
are  all  absentee,  but  reside  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland. 

They  have  emigrated  at  their  own 

None  to  my  knowledge. 

The  assistance  they  receive  is  from 
the  landlords  permitting  them  to 
sell  their  interests  in  their  farms, 
and  their  good  will  of  what  is  not 
even  in  the  lease. 

Marquis  of  Londonderry  and  Sir 
Robert  Bateson  absent,  in  Ireland  ; 
the  Lord  Primate,  absentee,  in  Ire- 
land ; Rowley  Miller,  Esq.,  agent 
to  the  Drapers’  Company,  is  resi- 
dent ; W.  L.  Cunningham,  Esq.,  i 
Esq.  resident;  and  Robert  Wright, 

They  are  generally  resident. 

resident;  John  Lindsay, 

, Esq.,  resident. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  resi- 
dent with  the  exception  of  one,  who 
resides  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh. 

From  5 to  20  acres;  most  gene- 
rally between  5 and  10  acres.  Held, 
with  very  few  exceptions  indeed, 
in  immediate  occupation  from  the 
head  landlord. 

The  number  of  farms  comprising 
about  18  acres,  English  measure,  is 
greater  than  that  of  farms  of  any 
other  dimensions ; and  they  are 
generally  held  immediately  from 
the  head  landlord. 

From  2 to  60  acres. 

about  20  Irish  acres.  They  are 
generally  held  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

I understand  very  few,  if  any,  la- 
bourers have  been  employed  on  the 
public  roads  this  year. 

There  have  been  about  12  em- 
ployed in  this  way,  who  are  paid  in 
money. 

It  is  a question  unknown  to  me. 

of  accuracy  the  numbers  that  have 
been  employed.  The  mode  of  pay- 
ment has  been  in  money. 
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Aughaloe  and  Caranteel. 
Pop.  17,603. 

Aughaloe  and  Caranteel. 
Pop.  17,603. 

Ballyclog  . . Pop.  2,786. 

Clonfeacle. 

Pop.  19,547  of  whole  parish. 

Rev.  John  Lowry,  p.  m. 

Rev.  John  Henderson,  p.  ai. 

Rev.  James  Denham , p.  m. 

Rev.  George  Evans. 

The  number  of  acres  I cannot  as- 
certain ; the  parish  is  large,  being 
the  archdeaconry  of  Armagh.  It 
contains  the  towns  of  Aughnacloy 
and  Caledon,  with  the  small  villages 
of  Caranteel  and  Dyen. 

I think  about  18,100  plantation 

6,720  English  statute  acres,  old 
parochial  measurement ; I made 
two  personal  applications  to  the 
person  who  took  the  Population 
Returns,  but  without  effect. 

There  is  little  or  no  public  com- 
mon ; no  woodland,  except  gentle- 
men's demesnes  ; almost  the  whole 
parish  consists  of  arable  or  pasture 
land ; there  is  scarcely  a competent 
portion  of  bog  land  for  the  iuha- 

No  public  common;  very  little 
wood ; and  the  remainder  is  arable 
and  pasture  land;  and  I think  the 
fattening  laud  would  not  exceed 
1.500  acres;  and  very  little  bog  in 
this  parish. 

In  the  parish  there  is  no  public 
common ; no  woodland ; very  little 
bog ; scarcely  any  waste  ; and  I 
should  think  that  there  are  about 
one-eighth  of  pasture,  and  seven- 
eighths  of  arable  land. 

Chiefly  arable,  with  a small  pro- 
portion of  turbary ; little  or  no  waste 

Arable  and  pasture  land  are  set  at 
nearly  the  same  rate,  from  £1  to 
£1  15s.,  and  some  £2,  per  Irish  plan- 
tation acre  ; and  from  1 2s.  to  £ 1 Is. 
per  English  statute  acre. 

^ From  £1  10s.  to  £1  15s.  per  plan- 

The  average  rent  for  the  English 
acre  would  be  about  £1. 

Average  rent  18s.  5 d. 

It  is  very  common  to  set  potato 
and  flax  ground  to  labourers. 

It  does  prevail,  but  not  to  a very 
great  extent. 

It  does  not;  the  poor  generally 
get  land  for  nothing  when  they  put 
their  own  manure ; or,  if  charged, 
it  is  a mere  trifle ; they,  of  course, 
only  get  the  potato  crop  oft'  their 
manure. 

Con  acre  potatoes. 
From  £3  3s.  to  £8  8s. 

From  £8  to  £3  8s.  per  con  acre, 
well  manured. 

From  £6  to  £10  10s.  per  acre. 

In  favourable  seasons  it  does  re- 
munerate; I do  not  know  of  any 
excessive  rents  being  given  for  such 

It  is  the  very  reverse;  and  the 
dread  of  famine  is  tile  influencing 

Farmers  consider  it  so. 

This  system  has  not  extended  to  this 
parish ; larger  farms  are  more  fre- 
quently divided  into  smaller  ones, 
and  let  to  under-tenants.  I consider 
this  latter  humane  system  to  be  the 
principal  cause  of  so  few  paupers 
being  found  in  the  parish. 

It  has  not  prevailed  at  all  in  this 
parish. 

This  system  has  not  been  com- 
menced in  our  parish. 

This  system,  though  in  operation 
wherever  agents  and  ^landlords  can 
effect  it,  not  very  general  as  yet ; 
dispossessed  tenants,  who  are  mostly 
cottiers,  on  removal  become  cottiers 
elsewhere,  or  migrate,  if  able. 

There  has  been  a vast  number  of 
emigrants  from  this  neighbourhood, 
chieily  belonging  to  the  middle 
classes  of  society,  as  the  poorer 
classes  are  unable  to  emigrate. 

It  would  not,  I think,  exceed  20 
families  each  year;  they  were 
chiefly  Presbyterians,  and  of  a de- 
cent class  of  small  farmers,  and 
generally  the  most  industrious  of 
the  people. 

A considerable  number  of  emi- 
grants have  left  the  parish  during 
the  last  three  years,  but  I am  unable 
to  state  exactly  how  many  in  each 
year ; I think  they  were  generally 
small  farmers,  or  the  children  of  sue! 

For  the  last  three  years,  viz.,  1831, 
19;  1832,  17;  1833,  33. 

1 persons. 

Almost  entirely  to  America ; some 
few  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

To  America. 

A few  to  the  United  States,  but 
most  to  North  America. 

Of  these  1 1 migrated  to  Scotland 
in  1833 : all  the  others  to  Upper  Canada 

They  have  received  no  assistance 
but  from  their  own  resources. 

I have  not  heard  of  any  assistance 
being  given. 

In  some  instances  assistance  from 
relatives  residing  in  America. 

The  proprietors  are  Lord  Caledon, 
who  resides  occasionally  in  the  pa- 
rish ; Colonel  Moore,  who  resides  in 
1' ranee;  and  Joseph  Goff?  Esq., 
Who  resides  in  Dublin. 

They  are  mostly  resident. 

The  principal  landed  proprietors 
are  resident ; some  reside  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  perhaps  a few 
in  England. 

Absentee ; but,  with  some  excep- 
tions, residing  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland. 

Tlie  farms  of  tenants  under  the 
head  landlord  vary  from  6 to  30 
acres,  and  those  of  the  under- 
tenant from  3 to  12  acres.  The 
majority  of  farms  are  held  from  the 
head  landlord. 

From  eight  to  ten  acres ; and  gene- 
rally held  by  the  tenant  in  occupa- 
tion from  the  head  landlord. 

The  farms  are  generally  from  5 to 
20  acres ; there  are  a few  that  may 
amount  to  -10  or  50.  They  almost 
all  hold  from  the  head  landlords. 

7,  10,  15,  20.  Occupancy,  when 
exceeding  5,  generally  under  head 
landlord. 

There  has  not  been  any  road- 
"lalcing  in  this  parish  for  the  last 
year;  when  men  are  employed 
‘bey  got  I*,  per  day,  paid  by  the 
overseer  or  contractor  when  lie  re- 

«« =°»»ty 

I have  no  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining with  any  kind  of  accuracy 
what  number  of  men  are  employed 
on  the  public  roads ; but  they  are 
either  paid  in  money,  or  else  satis- 
fying their  landlords  for  their  rents. 

59  returned  to  me. 

3 C C C 2 
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Derryloran  . . Pop.  8,406. 

Derryloran  and  Desertcreaght. 
Pop.  15,922. 

Donaghenry  and  Ballyclog. 
Pop.  8,170. 

Donaghmore  . . Pop.  12,144. 

Rev.  Thomas  Millar,  p.  m. 

Rev.  Arthur  M‘Kenna,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Francis  Gahan,  p.  p. 

Robert  Forster,  Esq.  j.  p. 

I cannot  give  the  information  re- 

In  the  parish  of  Dcrryloran  there 
are  1:1,100  acres,  statute  measure ; 
in  the  parish  of  Desertcreaght  there 
are  14,400  acres,  statute  measure. 

Donaghenry  contains  4,253  plan- 
tation acres;  Ballyclog  3,891  Eng- 
lish statute  acres. 

18,000  statute  acres. 

I cannot  tell. 

The  parish  of  Derryloran  contains 
about400  acres  of  woodland  ; 10, 200 
of  arable  and  pasture ; and  1,500  of 
waste  and  bog : the  parish  of  De- 
sertcreaght contains  about  08  acres 
of  woodland;  12,900  of  arable  and 
pasture;  and  1,432  of  waste  and 
bog. 

In  Donaghenry  no  public  com- 
mon ; no  woodland ; no  pasture  ; no 
waste  land;  2G3  acres  bog;  3,990 
acres  arable:  in  Ballyclog, no  pub- 
lic common ; 15  acres  woodland ; no 
pasture;  no  waste  land;  20  acres 
bog ; 3,856  acres  arable. 

No  common  ; wood  so  scarce  that 

1£rtSS!^£SSVSA 

There  is  a large  tract  or  hcnjl^lajl  hHhU 
impiOTelabourcra'Iiou^s.' 

As  the  quality  of  the  land  in  this 
parish  is  so  very  different  in  different 
parts,  I can  only  say  that  the  rates 
vary  from  15s.  to  £3,  or  perhaps 
lower ; but  what  proportion  of  the 
arable  or  pasture  land  sets  at  the 
cannot  tell.  Uf  course  I cannot  ever 

In  the  parish  of  Derryloran  the 
average  rent  of  arable  and  pasture 
land  is  about  £1  5s.  per  acre  ; in  the 
parish  of  Desertcreaght  the  average 
rent  of  arable  and  pasture  land  is  abo 

Average  amount  £1  5s.  English 
statute  measure. 

£1  5s.  the  statute  acre. 

ut  £1  Is.  per  acre. 

, guess'at  ^he  average!  *' 

Not  at  all. 

In  the  parish  of  Derryloran  there 
is  no  con  acre  system  ; in  the  parish 
of  Desertcreaght  a little. 

No. 

No. 

Perhaps  the  system  of  giving  land 
to  the  poor,  to  raise  potato  crops  by 
their  little  manure,  may  be  em- 
braced under  this  question.  In  town 
Id.  or  1 \d.  per  perch  of  ridge,  6 feet 

The  rent  commonly  paid  is  £5  per 

is  (I  mean  market  towns) 
broad,  is  paid. 

See  preceding  answer. 

It  is  sometimes  considered  a re- 
rents given  here. 

No  such  crops  here. 

Has  not  much  prevailed,  but,  when 
practised,  bad  .onsequences  have 
followed.  1 am  of  opinion  that  the 
The  way  in  which  the  linen  trade  ha 
the  health  of  the  community.  T1 
good ; he  cultivated  with  spade-lab. 
corrupted.  But  divide  labour,  make  a 

N o such  system  has  taken  place  in 
either  parish  to  my  knowledge. 

We  have  no  such  instances  in  this 
parish. 

j The  system  has  not  prevailed. 

system  of  turning  mam/  small  farms  into  one,  and  driving  all  trades  and  manufactures  into  towns,  is  a bad  one. 
s been  carried  on  in  the  North  for  many  years  has  been  eminently  conducive  to  the  peace,  the  morals,  and 
le  weaver  held  a few  acres  ; he  was  separated  from  the  crowded  suburbs  of  towns ; he  wove  when  trade  was 
jur  his  land  ; his  health  was  improved ; apart  from  temptation,  his  morals,  and  those  of  his  family,  were  not 
11  trades  collect  into  towns, — health  and  morals  are  injured,  intemperance  and  quarreling  are  the  consequences. 

A good  number  of  the  most  indus- 
trious small  farmers  and  tradesmen. 

Cannot  tell  the  number,  but  they 
were  considerable,  and  many  of 
them  respectable. 

None;  chiefly  middle  class. 

About  18  families,  generally  small 
holders,  with  a large  proportion  of 
young  able  labourers. 

Such  as  were  able  to  the  United 
States ; the  rest  to  the  Canadas. 

The  greater  part  of  them  went  to 
the  United  States,  others  to  British 
America,  and  some  to  different  parts. 

America. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 

None. 

Some  pensioners  commuted  their 
pensions,  and  went  to  British  Ame.- 
rica ; some  of  their  passages  were  paid 
by  their  friends  in  the  United  States, 
and  others  were  assisted  by  their 
parents  and  friends  to  emigrate. 

None. 

None. 

Some  resident,  some  absentees; 
one  of  late  on  the  Continent,  now  in 
Kngland  from  ill  health ; the  rest 
reside  in  Ireland. 

In  the  parish  of  Derryloran  there 
are  two  absentee  landlords ; one  of 
whom  is  the  Worshipful  Drapers’ 

Some  are  resident,  the  absentees 
residing  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Absentee  and  resident,  chiefly 
abroad,  Earl  Banfurly;  resident 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  Earl 
of  Charlemont,  Colonel  Verner, 

and  all  others  are  resident.  In  the 

Edward  Litton,  Jo.  Goff;  — Thompson,  — Blackall,  the  Primate, 
— Major,  — Evans,  James  Long,  John  Lindsay,  Dr.  Kennedy; 
resident  in  the  parish,  John  Y.  Burgess  and  A.  M‘  Kenzie. 

parish  of  Desertcreaght  there  are  two  estates  in  the  bauds  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  for  minors,  and  all  others  are  resident. 

Generally  held  from  head  landlord ; 
and  generally  very  small. 

They  arc  generally  from  5 to  15 
acres  ; and  they  are  nearly  all  held 
from  the  head  landlord,  except  iu 
very  few  instances. 

Donaghenry,  on  an  average,  15 
acres.  Held  chiefly  under  the  head 
landlord. 

From  1 to  SO  acres.  Generally 
held  from  the  head  landlord. 

I know  not  the  number;  such  are 
generally  allowed  10rf.  per  day;  but 
payment  is  cither  made  by  provi- 
sions at  an  advance  above  market 
price,  or  they  wait  until  the  road- 
maker  receives  money  from  the 
county,  and  then  they  are  paid  in 
cash  at  the  10  A 

The  number  considered  are  about 
300  in  the  parishes  of  Derryloran 
and  Desertcreaght ; some  are  paid 
in  cash,  and  others  with  meal  and 
potatoes. 

In  Donaghenry  40,  in  Ballyclog  20, 
receiving  their  wages  in  provisions 
generally. 

The  parish  is  too  large  to  admit  of 
my  ascertaining  the  number.  They 
are  paid  Is.  1</.  a-day  in  summer, 
1 0,/.  iu  winter,  and  generally  m 
money.  The  number  has  been 
smaller  than  usual  last  year,  from 
opposition  to  the  presentments. 
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Donaghmore  . . Pop.  12,144. 

Donaghmore  . . Pop.  12,144. 

Drumglass  (including  Town  of 
Dungannon  ) Pop.  5,926. 

Egiish  . . Pop.' . 

Rev.  Janies  ICinnear,  p.  m. 

J.  Y.  Burges,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Ii.  N.  Homer. 

Rev.  F.  Devlin,  p.  p. 

X think,  as  far  as  I can  ascertain, 
there  arc  about  J 7,935  or  17,940 

About  17,900  acres,  statute  mea- 

By  the  Government  Survey  3,501 
acres  ; by  the  return  of  Tithe  Com- 
missioners 3,302a.  lit.  36k. ; the 

About  7,200  acres,  mostly  statute. 

There  is  very  little  public  common  j 
or  woodland  in  this  parish;  the  j 
greater  part  of  it  is  arable;  there 
are  some  small  districts  laid  off  for  I 
pasture,  and  a very  good  supply  of 
bog. 

No  common  ; 50  acres  of  wood  or 
plantation;  550  bog  arid  mountain. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland ; 
the  wastes  of  my  parish  are  certi- 
fied by  Tithe  Commissioners  to  be 
30a.  3k.  6p.  ; the  remainder  is  all 
arable. 

Woodland  200  acres;  bog  about 
00  acres;  no  waste  land;  pastuie 
about  700  acres. 

I think  about  16s.  per  acre,  Eng- 
lish statute  measure,  is  the  average 

£1  per  acre  at  present,  but  I con- 
sider a reduction  must  take  place. 

W e have  no  permanent  pasture,  and 
consequently  no  rate  for  pasture,  disti 
the  several  estates  average,  compris 
means  of  judging,  but  I am  satisfied, 
to  let  to-morrow,  they  would  not  be 
acre  ; I have  myself  300  acres  set  at 
paid,  and  my  tenants  well  satisfied. 

Average  rent  about  IS*.  6rf.  per  acri 
inguished  from  arable  land ; what 
ing  acres  and  rental,  I have  no 
if  I had  any  number  of  holdings 
1 ho  ught  too  high  at  £1  5s.  an 
• that  average  ; my  rents  are  well 

Only  in  some  parts  of  it. 

No. 

The  con  acre  system  does  not  pre- 
vail in  my  parish,  and  nothing  at 
all  similar  to  it  occurs,  except  in  tl 
which  are  Sometimes,  and  to  a very  1 

| 

he  case  ot  flax  and  potato  ground, 
imited  degree,  set  by  the  perch. 

I believe  it  varies  from  £6  to  £10, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  land. 

I think  in  eeneral  it  is  a rcmune- 

Flax  ground  brings  4^/1.  for  the 
running  perch,  that  is,  seven  yards 
in  length  by  two  yards  in  breadth ; 
potato  ground  brings  lid.  a perch, 
measured  after  the  same  manner. 

Highest  rate  of  con  acre  £8,  lowest 
£6  per  acre. 

e,  ii  there  were  no  other  reason,  ground  is  rented  under  this  systi 
s ought  to  he  tilled ; of  flax  ground  the  crop  is  remuneratin 


_!  opinion,  net  a remunerating  crop 
n by  persons  who  are  incapable  to 
, or  otherwise,  according  as  the  li 


in  acre  is,  in  my  The  con  ac 
lerating  crop,  be-  by  the  poor  i 
incapable  to  till  a storm,  tha 


s often  caught  at 
as  the  last  port  in 
, to  pay  off  at  a 
le  old  contracted 


I cannot  exactly  state  the  number, 
but  certainly  a great  many  have 
emigrated  from  the  parish  during 
the  last  three  years ; some  of  the 
poorer  class,  but  a great  many  re- 
spectable farmers  and  tradesmen. 

Protestants,  to  a great  number.  Of  emigrants  from  my  parish  the 

families  did  not  exceed  two  per 
annum  at  the  most : I knew  one 
gent  leman's  family  to  emigrate,  one  family  whose  capital  amounted 
to  about  £50,  and  some  pensioners  who  had  what  the  Government 
allowed  them  in  the  shape  of  commutation. 

The  number  of  emigrants  in  each 
of  the  last  three  years  has  been 
about  100  persons  per  year. 

Mostly  to  America. 

America. 

Chiefly  to  British  America. 

To  British  America  110,  United 
States  190. 

So  far  as  I can  learn,  they  have 
all  been  able  to  pay  their  fare. 

For  the  purposes  of  emigration 
some  of  these  persons  required  no 
aid,  and  to  any  there  was  no  pe- 
cuniary assistance  that  could  be 

None  have  received  aid  for  emi- 

Where  the  estates  are  small  the 
owners  generally  reside  on  them ; 
but  where  they  are  large  the 
owners  are  generally  absentees, 
residing  in  England,  France,  Italy, 

Absentees,  residing  in  other  parts  Of  the  landed  proprietors  in  my  All  absentee ; some  residing  on 
of  Ireland,  except  myself.  parish,  one  resides  in  that  parish,  the  Continent,  and  others  in  various 

but  his  estate  is  in  the  hands  of  parts  of  Ireland, 
trustees,  one  resides  in  the  county 

Down,  one  chiefly  resides  abroad,  and  one  resides  I know  not  where  ; the  person  who  resides  abroad  is  the 
Earl  of  Ranfurly,  but  he  visits  his  estates  from  time  to  time,  and,  by  his  donations  for  charitable  and 
public  purposes,  mitigates  the  evils  of  his  absence  as  much  as  possible. 

They  are  generally  from  8 or  10 
>>P  to  »0  acres,  and  arc  most  ly  held 
y the  tenant  in  occupation  from 
the  head  landlord. 

From  7 to  10  acres.  Generally 
held  by  the  tenant. 

The  general  extent  of  holdings  is 
from  2 to  10  acres.  A very  few  in- 
dividuals hold  from  20  to  30  acres, 
and  all  almost  universally  hold 
from  the  head  landlord. 

The  general  extent  of  farms  is 
from  10  to  15  acres.  Held  mostly 
under  the  head  landlord. 

day.’'"*  ’""J  !'"  ral''  r'r 

lie  roads  in  rav  parish  do«  not  exceed  nine 

last  year  has  been  one  man  for  350 
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Kildress  . . Pop.  7,063. 

Kildress  . . Pop.  7,063. 

Kildress  . . Pop.  7,063. 

Kiilaman  . . Pop.  7,579, 

Rev.  John  Dufy,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Richard  Stewart. 

Rev.  A.  G.  Stuart. 

Rev.  Mortimer  O'Sullivan. 

26,253  acres,  British  statute  raea- 

26,253  British  statute  acres. 

I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
exactly. 

A statement  of  extent  and  popula- 
tion ol  each  townland  in  the  pa- 
rish ; distinguishing  meadow,  Jirsl 
arable,  second  arable,  and  pasture- 
run  (or  inferior  land) : stating  also 
the  number  of  families  in  each 
| townland,  who  have  applied  for  and 

obtained  voluntary  parochial  a 

6,324  acres  bog  and  mountain ; 
ISO  acres  woodland;  and  1 9,7 40 

There  is  not  any  public  common, 
and  about  150  acres  of  woodland : 

I cannot  ascertain  the  other  divi- 
sions, but  there  is  a good  deal  of  1 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  reply 
correctly  to  this  query. 

There  is  no  public  common  in  the 
parish  of  Kiilaman;  woodland,  not 
including  plantations  on  gentle- 
men’s demesnes,  26  acres ; there 
are  perhaps  2,000  acres  of  bog, 
which,  I believe,  has  not  all  been 
surveyed : for  arable,  &c.,  see  Table 
at  bottom. 

Arable  from  £1  to  £1  6s. ; bog  and 
mountain  from  5s,  to  10s.  per  acre, 
plantation  measure. 

Arable  land  about  1 8s.  per  acre  ; 
pasture,  being  mostly  mountain,  is 
not  let  by  the  acre,  but  1 should 
think  it  would  be  about  Is. 

The  best  land,  I believe,  sets  at 
about  £1  10s.  per  Irish  acre;  the 
inferior  at  from  10s.  to  15s. 

Meadow  laud  lots  at  an  average 
for  £2  10s.  per  acre;  arable  for 
£1  2s. ; but  the  great  inequality  in 
rents  renders  the  average  a very  i„. 
adequate  criterion  oi  the  condition 
of  the  tenantry. 

No. 

Not  known. 

Not  much;  it  docs  a little  for  flax 
and  potatoes. 

Flax  ground  £5  per  acre  ; potato 
ground,  if  manured,  £6 ; if  not  ma- 
nured for  the  con  acre  tenant,  £2. 

No  land  set  in  con  acre. 

Of  late  years  I do  not  think  the 
con  acre  crop  could,  on  an  average, 
remunerate ; the  system  has  ac- 
cordingly become  even  less  preva- 
lent than  it  was,  there  being  little 
disposition  to  pay  excessive  rents. 

The  system  does  not  prevail  in 
.this  parish. 

There  has  not  been  much  of  this  : 
practised  in  this  parish ; when  it  j 
has  been  done  the  dispossessed 
tenant  has  procured  a tenement  in  1 
the  neighbourhood,  or  a few  have  ' 
gone  to  America,  and  some  have 
been  provided  for  by  their  landlord. ' 

In  no  case  that  I have  heard  of. 

Such  a system  is  not  known  or 
practised  in  Kiilaman ; very  few 
tenants  have,  for  a long  time,  been 
displaced. 

About  100  yearly,  chiefly  young 
persons. 

1 About  one  hundred  yearly,  mostly 
young  weavers  and  labourers. 

But  few  emigrants. 

About  10  families,  agriculturists 
and  tradespeople,  of  good  character 
and  industrious  habits,  emigrated; 
of  these  three  have  returned. 

America  generally ; two  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land. 

To  America,  all,  except  two,  who 
went  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

America. 

To  Canada. 

None  to  my  knowledge. 

None  that  1 know  of  received  any 
assistance,  except  from  their  own 
friends  or  relations. 

None,  except  from  their  friends 
abroad. 

None. 

The  principal  land  proprietor  re- 
sident; four  others  absentees,  but 
reside  in  the  kingdom ; and  one  in 
the  East  Indies,  on  military  service. 

Of  the  lauded  proprietors  one  is 
resident,  five  live  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  one  is  with  his  regi- 
ment in  India  ; there  are, besides,  two 
that  hold  a townland  each  under 
the  Primate,  and  they  reside. 

Principally  absentee ; some  reside 
in  Ireland,  others  not. 

Resident  proprietors  very  few ; the 
non-resident,  with  perhaps  two 
exceptions,  reside  in  Ireland. 

From  5 to  25  acres.  Generally 
held  by  the  tenant. 

In  the  arable  part  from  5 to  25 
acres.  Generally  held  by  the  im- 
mediate tenant  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

From  3 to  20  acres:  there  are 
two  farms  of  40  acres  in  each. 

From  5 to  8 acres.  Generally  held 
under  the  head  landlord. 

About  30  men  during  two  months 
of  the  year  on  an  average,  and  paid 
from  the  general  assizes. 

There  were  for  the  last  year  about 
the  work  300  or  400;  some  are 
paid  in  money,  but  most  get  meal 
or  potatoes  by  an  order  from  the 
working  overseer,  and  at  an  exorbi- 

The  labourers  get  Is.  per  day: 
roads  generally  done  by  contract. 

The  roads  in  the  Tyrone  part  of 
Kiilaman  have  not  been  kept  in 
good  repair : in  the  whole  parish  I 
do  not  think  more  than  20  labourers 
have  been  constantly  employed  on 
the  roads. 
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Killishale  . . Pop.  4,615. 

Pomeroy  . . Pop.  7,183. 

Tamlaght  . . Pop.  . 

Tullaniskin  . . Pop.  4,102. 

Rev.  John  Young , Rector. 
Rev.  M.  O’Brien,  p.  i>.* 

Rev.  D.  Evans,  p.  m. 

Rev.  John  Corvan,  p.  M. 

Hon.  A.  G.  Steuart,  j.  p. 

8,880  English  acres  (there  are  23 
townlands  of  the  parish  of  Donagh- 
more  united  to  the  parish  of  Killi- 
shale in  my  charge, containing  about 
6,000  English  acres)  ; neither  wood- 
lands nor  mountains. — M.  O'Brien. 

This  query  I am  unable  correctly 
to  answer. 

Between  4,300  and  4,400  acres, 
statute  measure. 

Neither  public  common  nor  wood- 
land; about  4,000  acres  in  tillage; 
about  2,880  acres  of  arable  and  pas- 
ture ; about  2,000  acres  of  waste  and 
bog. 

It  is  a mountainous  district  and 
county,  and  thinly  inhabited. 

Here  I cannot  correctly  give  an 
answer. 

About  200  acres  bog;  no  wood- 
land; about  4,100  acres  arable. 

About  15 s.  the  English  acre. 

From  £1  to  £1  5s. 

From  £1  to  £1  10s.  per  acre. 

Average  rent  about  18s.  British, 
English  acre. 

Not  to  any  great  extent. 

In  very  few  instances. 

The  con  acre  prevails  very  much 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Not  at  alL 

From  £1  10s.  to  £2  per  English 
rood. 

From  £1  to  £1  5s.  per  rood. 

From  £1  5s.  to£l  10s.  an  acre. 

None. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  a remunerating 
crop,  otherwise  the  poor  people 
would  not  be  accommodated. 

I think  it  is  not  a remunerating 

From  the  low  price  of  provisions 
the  farmer  has  been  badly  paid  for 
his  crops  for  some  years  past. 

Not  used  in  this  county. 

No  instance  of  this  has  occurred 
in  this  parish. 

I know  no  instances  as  yet. 

The  system  is  beginning  to  grow, 
but  not  to  any  great  extent;  but 
when  it  does  occurthe  tenants  gene- 
rally go  to  America. 

Not  commenced  in  this  parish. 

Many  have  gone  to  America 
during  the  last  three  years. 

A considerable  number. 

The  number  but  few ; however,  they 
are  rather  of  the  respectable  class  of 
our  community. 

The  number  of  emigrants  I cannot 
say,  but  they  are  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  Protestants. 

To  Canada. 

To  America. 

Generally  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Different  ports  of  America. 

All  went  at  their  own  expense. 

I have  not  heard  of  auy  assistance 
for  the  purpose  of  emigration. 

None  but  such  as  they  were  able 
to  accomplish  of  themselves. 

I cannot  ascertain. 

All  absentees,  but  residing  in  Ire- 
land. 

Resident. 

They  are  mostly  all  resident  laud- 

Chiefly  resident;  one  resides  in. 
Dublin. 

nmltoio™,.  Hold  from  ti.s 
head  landlord  in  general. 

From  6 to  20  acres.  Generally  from 
the  head  landlord. 

From  10  to  25  acres  generally ; and 
in  occupation  from  the  head  land- 
lord. 

Generally  from  7 to  11  acres. 
Mostly  from  the  head  landlord. 

.no  c°hnty  cess  for  roads 
was  levied  in  this  barony  last  year. 

About  100,  but  not  for  constancy ; 
paid  by  the  day,  by  an  overseer, 
from  the  county  tax. 

I know  not. 

Of  labourers  belonging  to  the  pa- 
rish about  eight  are  mostly  in  con- 
stant employment,  but  several  from 
other  parishes  are  employed. 

district*1)0"*0  T*0  1l'so.  tow|d«nds  of  the  parish  of  Pomeroy  united  to  my  charge,  containing  about  7,000  acres,  about  one-half  a mountainous 
’ lately  colonized  by  a numerous  population,  who  are  making  great  progress  in  reclaiming  it. 
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Tullaniskiii  . . Pop.  4,102. 

Tullaniskiu  . . Pop.  4,102. 

Tullaniskin  . . Pop.  4,102. 

Cappagh  . • Pop.  13,589. 

John  S.  Murray,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Kingsmore. 

Jonathan  Pike. 

Rev.  John  Hamilton. 

I consider  upwards  of  4,000  statute 

I believe  there  are  between  4,300 
and  4,400  English  statute  acres  in 
the  parish. 

From  4,300  to  4,400  acres,  English 
statute  measure. 

There  arc  37,661  statute  acres  in 
the  parish,  according  to  the  late 
returns. 

No  public  common ; scarcely  any 
wood  or  waste. 

No  public  common;  very  little 
wood ; no  waste  (at  least  not  more 
than  10  or  12  acres);  about  200 
acres  bog ; the  rest  arable. 

No  public  common;  very  little 
wood,  except  young  plantations; 
200  acres  bog,  which  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood is  valuable;  the  remainder 
arable  or  meadow : little  ground 
left  for  pasture. 

No  public,  common ; of  woodland 
there  are  about  1,500  acres;  the 
quantity  of  arable,  pasture,  waste, 
and  bog,  I am  unable  to  ascertain. 

Average  of  arable  land  about 
17s.  (id.  per  statute  acre;  no  pasture 

About  18s.  statute  acre : there  are 
no  grazing  farms  in  the  parish ; 
sometimes,  when  grazing  for  a cow 
is  wanted,  it  is  obtained  from  a 
neighbour  at  the  rate  of  from 
£1  10s.  to  £2,  from  May  until  No- 
vember. 

About  £1  Is.  per  acre,  English 
statute  measure. 

The  average  rent  of  arable  land  in 
this  parish,  as  near  as  I can  ascer- 
tain, is  from  £1  os.  to  £1  15s.  per 
acre,  and  the  average  reutof  pasture 
land  from  1 0s.  to  1 5s.  per  ditto. 

No. 

It  does  not. 

We  have  no  such  system  in  this 
or  any  of  the  neighbouring  parishes. 

No  such  thing  in  this  parish, 
into  large  ones,  and  the  tenants  disp 

The  system  has  not  taken  place  at  all.  1 j,'o  small  farms  have  been  thrown  ] 
assessed,  in  this  parish  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  1 00  acres  of  rough  land,  worth  \ 

An  instance  of  this  kind  has  hardly 
| of  subdividing  large  farms,  in  consequence 

which  the  tenants  have  paid, — by  spade  cultivation  the  land  has  been  mo 
and  a rent  of  £1  per  acre  well  secured  to  the  landlord.  With  reference 
small  farms  (say  four  acres)  greatly  promotes  the  comfort,  health,  and  we 
and  at  the  same  time  offers  to  the  landlord  (under  proper  management)  ; 
A good  many,  generally  Protest-  | . A pood  many  have  emigrated  dur-  j 

token  any  account  of  them  at  the  times  they  went:  their  general  description  , 
respectable  Protestants,  ot'  different  denominations,  who  had  small  holdings. 

ide  productive,  the  comfort  of  a number  ot  industrious  families  promoted, 
to  this  query  may  1 be  permitted  further  to  remark  that  letting  land  in 
lfare  of  the  peasantry  of  Ulster,  who  unite  manufactures  with  agriculture, 
a better  security  for  the  rent  than  if  the  land  were  set  in  large  farms? 

The  exact  number  is  not  easily  1 '>«  exact  number  of  emigrants  1 

j asceruUned  ; perhaps .30  to  40  in  the : three  more  l.ave^gratouSS 

cournry?  bcli.  itng  cvcry  ""m  might  be  hist  3 years  than  Per  20  years  previously, 
made  useful  to  the  community.  I also  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  my  opinion  that 

province  of  Ulster  may  be  considered  as 
pictures  is  of  service  to  his  country : the 

; a public  loss,  being  tlie  description  of  perse 
nmmiity  at  home  ? 

ms  which  any  country  would  wish  to  retain  : 
give  a foreign  land  the  benefit  of  their  skill 

SiSSmJJtt  ETjjfiTS; 

United  States  and  Capada. 

Canada,  except  one  family, 

They  have  all  from  this  neighbour- 
1 hood  gone  to  the  United  States  and 
which  went  to  New  South  Wales. 

Canada,  or  the  United  States  of  Chiefly  to  America. 

America;  most  to  the  latter : many  l_ 

go  by  way  of  Canada  to  the  United  Stales. 

None  received  any  assistance  for 
the  purpose  of  emigrating. 

No  assistance ; the  emigrants  gene 
rally  from  the  North  of  Ireland  are 
of  a description  which  (under  proper 
management)  would  contribute  to 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
any  country. 

No  public  assistance  but  what 
their  own  exertions,  and  those  of 
their  immediate  relatives,  could 
efiect. 

Landed  proprietors  all  resident  in 
the  parish,  or  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  landed  proprietors  are  all 
resident  either  in  the  parish  or  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Mostly  resident;  those  who  are 
not  live  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  greater  part  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  soil  are  absentees;  some  of 
them  do  reside  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland. 

Being  land-agent  to  a large  pro- 
perty in  the  parish,  I consider  seven 
acres  a fair  average  of  farms.  Gene- 
rally from  the  head  landlord. 

The  farms  in  this  parish  are  gene- 
rally very  small;  all  the  holdings 
are  under  10  acres, exceptahout  60: 
the  average  of  the  enlire  parish  is 
between  seven  and  eight  acres.  The 

The  lower  classes  usually  hold 
from  four  to  eight  acres,  English 
statute  measure ; but  some  labour- 
ers and  bleachers  have  houses  with 
only  half  an  acre  attached  to  them. 

The  general  extent  of  farms  from 
12  to  25  acres,  and  chiefly  held  by 

the  tenant  from  the  head  landlord. 

1 under  the  head  landlord : the  Primate  has  a large  tract  of  land  in  this 
parish ; the  tenants  on  it,  of  course,  hold  under  his  lessee. 

Paid  principally  in  provisions; 
cannot  be  many  employed  this  way, 
as  from  the  old  system,  I believe, 
one  person  repairs  all  the  roads  in 
the  parish : this  should  be  opened 
to  competition,  which  would  make 
work  more  general. 

18  persons  resident  in  this  parish 
have  been  employed  on  the  county 
roads  within  the  last  year,  but  they 
have  not  been  constantly  employed, 
nor  has  their  labour  been  entirely 
confined  to  the  roads  within  the 
bounds  of  the  parish : they  are  paid 
chiefly  in  provisions. 

13  labourers,  residing  in  this  pa- 
rish, have  been  generally  employed 
at  the  roads. 

The  number  of  labourers  employed 
on  the  public  roads  I have  no  means 
of  ascertaining ; but  those  who  are 
employed  are  paid  in  cash. 
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ULSTER— County  Tyrone — Barony  Omagh. 


Cappagh  . . . Pop.  13,589. 

Drumragh  (including  Omagh 
Town)  . . Pop.  11,289. 

Three-fourths  of  Termon 
M‘Giiirk  . . Pop.  7,730. 

Kilskerry  . . Pop.  8,789. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Harte. 

Rev.  David  Gilkey. 

Rev.  Mr.  AF Quicken,  p.p. 

Robert  Atthill,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

35,000  plantation  acres. 

20,160  statute  English  acres. 

I have  had  recourse  to  many  ways 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  acres  in 
this  parish,  but  could  not  exactly. 

No  common ; very  little  wood ; 
the  greater  part  reclaimed  bog  and 
mountain  laud. 

None  ; none  ; seven-eighths  arable 
and  pasture ; one-eighth  waste  and 
bog. 

No  public  common  ; no  woodland ; 
about  the  one-half  of  the  parish 
reclaimed,  the  other  unreclaimed 
mountain  and  bog. 

Arable  from  £1  7s.;  pasture,  per 
Irish  acre,  10s.;  mountain  pasture, 
2s.  6rf. 

Of  arable  and  pasture  conjointly, 
£1  7s.  per  Irish  acre. 

From  10j.  to  £1  per  acre  for  arable 
and  reclaimed  pasture ; unreclaimed 
mountain  from  Is.  to  7s.  6 d.  per 
acre,  bog  included. 

About  £1  per  acre. 

It  does  not. 

There  is  no  land  set  on  the  con 
acre  system. 

No. 

Yes,  in  parts  of  the  parish. 

Highest  £8,  lowest  £5. 

Yes ; the  rents  for  con  acres  may 
sometimes  be  given  for  convenience 
of  situation,  but  not  generally. 

It  has  not  occurred  to  any  extent, 
rather  the  contrary,  except  on  Sir 
■William  M'Mahon’s  estate. 

In  one  instance  three  small  farms 
have  been  thrown  into  one  ; I know 
no  other ; the  dispossessed  tenants 
have  taken  tacks. 

The  system  has  not  as  yet  been 
introduced  into  this  parish  to  my 
knowledge. 

As  far  as  I can  learn,  not  in  any 
instance. 

Principally  good  labourers;  some 
few  mechanics. 

To  the  United  States  and  British 
America,  in  nearly  equal  propor- 

The  emigration  to  America  for 
many  years  has  been  considerable  ; 
among  the  emigrants  were  many 
substantial  farmers,  and  young  men 
t he  sons  of  fanners,  who,  when  they 
were  prosperous,  have  encouraged 
the  remaining  members  of  their 
families  to  follow  them. 

About  50  each  year;  generally 
servant  boys  and  girls. 

A great  number ; several  respect- 
able farmers,  and  the  vast  majority 
Protestants. 

America. 

To  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

No  assistance  whatever. 

Many  emigrants  have  had  their 
passage  paid  for  them,  and  other 
aids,  by  their  friends  in  America. 

Not  any. 

Most  of  the  landed  proprietors  are 
absentee,  but  they  reside  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland. 

All  but  one  absentees ; they  all  at 
present  reside  in  Ireland. 

The  landed  proprietor's  are  all  ab- 
sentee, save  the  parish  rector,  who 
resides  here  occasionally ; the  others, 
however,  reside  in  Ireland,  except 
Earl  Belmore,  who  is  an  extensive 
proprietor  in  this  parish. 

There  is  not  a landed  proprietor 
resident  in  this  parish  ; some  of 
them  live  in  the  adjoining  parishes, 
and  all  of  them  in  Ireland,  in  dif- 
ferent places. 

Farms  are  here  always  let  by  the 
acre, and  grazing  on  mountain  is  also 
annexed ; I cannot  state  the  aver- 
age number  of  acres  in  each  farm, 
they  are  generally  held  from  the 
head  landlord. 

Farms  are  of  all  sizes,  from  2 to 
60  acres.  They  ore  generally  held 
by  the  tenant  in  occupation  from 
the  head  landlord. 

From  4 to  40  acres,  including 
mountain  and  bog.  The  greater 
part  of  the  parish  is  church  land 
held  by  Sir  Hugh  Stewart,  under  the 
Primate  of  Armagh;  the  tenantry 
hold  immediately  under  him  and 
the  other  landlords. 

Averaging  from  6 to  30  acres. 
Yes. 

About  50  receive  pretty  constant 
employment;  pay  10<f.  per  day. 

3 D D D 
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Langfield  . . Pop.  7,785. 

Perpetual  Cure  of  Derg. 
Pop.  . 

Urney  and  Skirts.  Pop.  12,861. 

, Ardstraw  . . Pop.  18,662. 

Rev.  Samuel  Armor,  v.  m. 

Rev.  Archibald  Hamilton. 

Rev.  N.  O'Donnell,  p.  p. 

Mr.  Edward  Sproul. 

30,000  statute  acres,  nearly  the 
half  of  which  is  mountain. 

2,500  plantation  acres. 

9,085  plantation  acres  in  the  parish 
of  Urney,  2,500  plantation  acres  in 
the  parish  of  Skirts. 

15,000  statute  acres. 

No  public  common;  no  woodland; 
about  100  acres  of  bog;  the  re- 
mainder arable. 

No  common;  no  woodland;  some 
waste  used  as  pasture,  the  acres  I 
cannot  ascertain;  in  Urney  about 
1 00  acres  of  bog,  in  Skirts  about 
150  acres  of  bog;  the  rest  in  each 
parish  arable  and  pasture. 

No  common ; little  woodland; 
chiefly  arable,  with  pasture  inter- 
mingled ; in  some  places  a good 
portion  of  waste  and  bog. 

10s.  for  arable,  2s.  Git.  pasture. 

From  18s.  to  £1  per  acre. 

In  the  parish  of  Urney  arable  from 
18s.  to  £1  8s.  per  acre,  pasture  from 
5s.  to  7s.  Gil.,  I mean  mountainous 
and  barren  ground ; in  Skirts  ara- 
ble from  18s.  to  £1  5s.,  pasture 
much  the  same  as  Urney. 

Farms  for  the  most  part  comprise 
both  arable  and  pasture,  the  former 
generally  in  greatest  quantity ; rent 
for  arable  farms,  with  some  good 
pasture,  may  average  from  15s.  to 
17s.  6 it.  per  Scotch  or  Cunningham 

No. 

Con  acre  not  known  here. 

No  con  acres  in  these  parishes. 

No  con  acres ; the  system  is  un- 

This  system  has  been  threatened, 
but  unpractised  as  yet. 

I do  not  know  a single  instance  of 
the  kind. 

No  instance  of  the  kind  here ; I 
do  not  think  the  system  would  work 
well  in  this  quarter. 

No  alteration  has  been  attempted 
in  this  respect. 

40  persons  annually : some  of  con- 
siderable independence  at  home — 
feeling  their  wealth  gradually  de- 
creasing by  the  causes  mentioned  in 
answer  to  Query  No.  18,  Appendix 
B.,  and  thinking  to  procure  a liveli- 
hood on  more  easy  and  comfortable 
terms  in  America,  by  the  remainder 
of  their  little  earnings,  before 
brought  here  to  a state  of  perfect 
destitution  by  exorbitant  rents  and 
charges  which  agriculture  cannot 
bear — emigrate. 

Number  considerable,  but  not 
exactly  known ; young  persons  of 
both  sexes,  generally  servants. 

The  numbers  were  considerable, 
but  not  exactly  known ; young  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  many  of  them 
servants,  from  their  own  care  and  int 
friends  here  and  in  America;  whole 
ing  the  little  property  they  had  in  tt 

Emigrants  chiefly  farmers  and 
weavers ; number  not  known. 

lustry,  others  assisted  by  their 
families  also  emigrated  by  sell- 
lis  quarter. 

Either  to  Canada  or  the  United 
States. 

To  America. 

Generally  to  Canada  in  the  first 
instance. 

No  assistance. 

Some  received  assistance  from 
their  friends  in  America. 

No  assistance  here;  frequently 
remittances  come  from  part  of  a 
family  already  settled  in  America 
to  aid  the  remainder  to  go  out. 

Generally  absentee,  but  reside 
principally  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

All  absentees,  but  resident  in  Ire- 

In  Urney  the  heirs  of  Sir  James 
Galbraith  are  resident;  all  the  rest 
absentees,  but  resident  in  Ireland. 
In  Skirts  all  absentees,  but  resident 

Generally,  nay  wholly,  absentees ; 
the  greatest  proprietor  is  an  English 
nobleman  ; next  is  the  see  of  Derr)' ; 

none  of  the  minor  proprietors  reside 

20  acres.  Generally  held  by  the 
tenant  in  occupation  from  the  head 
landlord:  some  are  smaller;  mid- 
dle-men in  some  instances  interfere. 

From  3 acres  to  30.  In  general 
from  the  head  landlord. 

From  4 to  30  acres.  Some  from 
the  head  landlord,  and  others  from 
middle-men,  in  both  parishes. 

From  5 acres  to  60,  greater  num- 
ber from  15  to  30.  Chiefly  directly 
from  the  head  landlord,  sometimes 
from  tenant. 

Farmers  have  had  job-work  on  the 
public  roads,  in  which  they  employ 
their  hired  servants. 

Impossible  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber ; paid  by  the  perch,  sometimes 
by  the  day. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
number ; they  are  paid  by  the  perch, 
at  other  times  by  the  day. 

Farmers  are  chiefly  the  road- 
makers  in  most  cases  where  bye- 
roads  are  made  or  repaired ; labour- 
ers are  employed  on  the  turnpike 
roads  at  10 d.  to  Is.  per  day,  paid 
weekly;  bye-roads  by  presentment 
not  paid  till  after  next  assizes  alter 
road  is  made. 
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ULSTER — County  Tyrone — Barony  Strabane. 


Badony,  Upper  . Pop.  5,715. 

Camus  (including  pari,  of  Stra- 
bane) . . Pop.  6,571. 

• Camus  (iucluding  part  of  Stra- 
bane) . . Pop.  6,571. 

Camus  (including  Strabane 
Town)  . Pop.  6,571. 

Rev.  John  Conan. 

Rev.  George  Smithioick. 

Rev.  James  Alexander,  i>.  m. 

Rev.  Arthur  M‘Hugh,  p.  p. 

20,997  acres,  plantation  measure. 

I understand  about  7,500  statute 

About  7,500  statute  acres. 

7,500  acres,  statute  measure,  as 
taken  by  the  enumerators. 

No  public  common ; about  30 
acres  of  woodland ; about  4,050 
plantation  acres  of  arable  land ; and 
about  10,947  plantation  acres  of  bog 
and  mountain. 

No  public  common  or  woodland  ; 
about  4,540  acres  of  arable  and  pas- 
ture, of  nearly  the  same  quality  in 
general ; bog  and  mountain  may 
amount  to  2,900  acres. 

No  public  common ; no  woodland ; 
about  4,300  acres  of  arable  and 
pasture;  about  3,200  of  bog  and 
mountain. 

No  public  common  nor  woodland ; 
about  4,540  acres  of  arable  and  pas- 
ture ; the  pasture  generally  of  the 
same  quality  with  the  arable ; be- 
tween bog  and  mountain  land  about 
2,900  acres. 

The  average  rent  is  about  £1  ster- 
ling per  acre  for  arable  land ; the 
bog  and  mountain  pasture  is  about 
7s.  per  head  for  black  cattle,  and 
14s.  per  head  for  horses. 

I am  told  about  17s.  6 d. 

Arable  land  about  £1  5s.  per  acre. 

Arable  and  pasture  above  de- 
scribed about  17s.  6t/.,  or  there- 
abouts, per  statute  acre. 

The  con  acre  does  not  prevail  here. 

No. 

There  is  no  con  acre  in  this  parish. 

I am  aware  of  none. 

The  system  of  increasing  farms 
has  not  yet  begun. 

I am  told  that  very  little  change 
iu  this  respect  has  taken  place  for 
the  last  ten  or  twenty  years. 

There  are  many  instances  of  di- 
viding farms,  but  scarce  any  of 
throwing  small  farms  into  large 

It  has  not  taken  place  here  as  yet. 

. About  50  persons,  principally  men- 
servants  and  maid-servants. 

I hear  many  have  emigrated, 
chiefly  labourers,  servants,  and 
tradespeople ; I cannot  form  an  idea 
of  the  numbers,  not  having  been 
long  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

A considerable  number  of  emi- 
grants, principally  servants  and 
tradesmen. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  number ; 
no  farmers’  servants,  women  and 
men,  and  tradesmen. 

To  America,  generally  to  the 
United  States. 

To  British  America,  to  the  United 
States,  and  a few  to  Scotland. 

To  America. 

America.  British,  but  mostly  to  the 
United  States;  some  few  to  Scot- 
land. 

They  have  received  none;  they 
generally  contrive  to  lay  by  so  much 
from  their  wages  for  that  purpose. 

I believe  not. 

Scarcely  any  assistance,  except 
money  sent  from  America. 

By  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry; 
frequently  their  relatives  and  friends 
who  went  there  some  time  since 
pay  the  passage  of  their  brothers, 
sisters,  and  relatives  here;  often 
the  children  send  for  theirpareuts. 

They  are  all  absentee,  but  in  ge- 
neral live  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Absentee ; Lord  Abercorn  lives  in 
England,  Mr.  Skipton  resides  in  the 
county  Deny;  the  Creighton  fa- 
mily have  some  properly,  but  they 
live  elsewhere ; indeed  the  rector  is 
the  only  resident  landlord  in  the 
parish. 

Lord  Abercorn  resides  in  England ; 
Mr.  Skipton  in  county  Derry;  Col. 
M'Alpin  in  Dublin ; and  the 
Creighton  family  are  also  non-resi- 
dent. 

Absentee,  save  one : he  resides  in 
the  country.;  the  Marquis  of  Aber- 
coru  is  landlord  of  the  major  part 
of  the  parish  of  Camus ; his  resi- 
dence is  generally  not  in  Ireland. 

From  about  5 to  20  acres  of  arable 
land,  with  mountain.  Held,  ex- 
cept m the  instance  of  cottiers,  by 
the  tenants  in  occupation  from  the 
head  landlord;  there  are  no  middle- 
men here. 

The  farms  vary  from  5 to  50  acres ; 
and  are,  in  general,  held  imme- 
diately from  the  head  landlord,  at 
least  so  I am  informed. 

Farms  are  in  extent  from  9 to  50 
acres.  They  are  held  immediately 
under  the  landlord. 

Two  or  three  about  40  acres,  the 
rest  from  30  to  7 or  8 acres.  Chiefly 
from  the  head  landlord. 

There  has  been  very  little  public 

«•  » M.  vSi; 

Mte<l  I m,, 

they  ...  lmpMsable;  h * 

present  grand-jury  system  will  wor 

From  the  opposition  so  obstinately 
shown  to  the  payment  of  county  cess 
no  roads  orpnblic  works  have  been 
carried  on  for  the  last  year  in  this 
barony,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
the  roads  are  out  of  repair,  and  for 
so  much  the  people  are  out  of  em- 
ployment, 
k better. 

Little  repairing  of  roads  in  this 
parish  for  twelve  months,  owing  to 
some  misunderstanding  as  to  laying  ' 
on,  and  . opposition  to  the  pay- 
ment of, -county  cess.  i 

I cannot  ascertain;  I have  fre- 
quently heard  complaints  against 
the  overseers ; they  pay  mostly  by 
meal,  which  they  get  on  trust,  at  an 
.■xorbitant  price ; the  poor  road- 
makers  are  robbed  by  this  system. 
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Donaghedy  . . Pop.  10,480. 

Leckpatrick  . . Pop.  6,030. 

Leckpatrick  . . Pop.  6,030. 

Leckpatrick  • . Pop.  6,030. 

Rev.  Francis  L.  Gore. 

Rev.  James  Gamble,  p.  m. 

James  Sinclair,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Hume. 

4,253  Irish  or  plantation  acres. 

I have  waited  on  the  rector,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hume,  who  informs  me, 
that  he  has  no  means  of  knowing 
the  exact  quantity  of  acres,  but 
believes  the  number  is  about  8,000 : 
the  land  of  the  Marquis  of  Aber- 
corn  is  all  the  plantation  acre. 

I have  no  opportunity  of  coming 
at  the  answers  to  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing query. 

No  common  nor  woodland;  250 
acres  of  bog ; remainder,  pasture 
and  arable. 

I do  not  think  there  is  any  public 
common  ; there  are  only  a few  acres 
wood,  and  perhaps  about  one-fourth 
may  be  waste  and  bog. 

No  common ; about  200  acres  of 

£1  5s. 

From  £1  to  £1  5s. 

The  rent  of  arable  land  is  about 
18s.  the  English  acre ; mountain 
pasture  from  is.  to  4s. 

About  £1  5s.  ; Lord  Abercorn 
sets  the  town  parks  of  Strabane, 
which  are  in  this  parish,  at  £5  per 
acre,  as  I am  informed. 

No. 

It  does  not. 

his  manure  on  it ; hence  the  vah 
filth  in  the  very  door  of  each  cab 

No  ; each  cottier  seems  to  me  to 
get  the  ground  crop-free  for  putting 
le  of  those  abominable  collections  of 

None. 

Nil. 

None. 

The  system  scarcely  exists  here. 

The  contrary  is  the  fact ; the 
system  of  a man  dividing  his  farm 
with  all  his  sons  has  reduced  the 
original  farms  to  a few  acres. 

In  matters  between  landlord  and 
tenant  we  have  no  system. 

of  the  parish  is  s'tudded  with  panpi 
country,  and  a woful  matter  to  the 
who,  in  the  total  absence  of  the  gri 
whom  the  wretched  peasantry  have  t 

The  opposite  system  has  prevailed 
during  the  minority  of  Lord  Aber- 
corn to  such  an  extent  that  the  face 
r tenements,  a sad  infliction  on  any 
resident  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
at  proprietor,  is  the  ouly  person  to 
:o  apply  for  aid. 

From  20. to  30  have  emigrated; 
small  farmers,  some  with  families. 

The  emigration  is  considerable ; 
I could  not  say  what  number ; they 
are  chiefly  industrious  Protestants. 

The  number  of  emigrants,  for 
very  many  years,  has  been  consi-  , 
durable ; all  the  poor,  or  nearly  all,  I 
have  relatives  in  America,  and  when 
inclined  to  push  their  fortunes  as  tli 

| About  100  annually  of  industrious, 
sober,  active  young  men  and  women. 

these  send  money,  young  folks  are 
,cy  call  it.  I have  not  observed  any 

United  States  and  Canada. 

To  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

America. 

Chiefly  to  the  United  States,  and 
some  to  the  Canadas. 

None. 

They  may  have  received  aid  from 
friends  in  America,  but  no  other 
assistance. 

No  assistance,  except  from  friends 
or  relatives  abroad. 

suits,  in  an  over-peopled  district  i 
of  Termonaghmongan,  and  by  S 

None  but  what  was  sent  over  by 
friends  who  had  preceded  them;  I 
have  heard  of  extensive  and  efficient 
aid  being  given,  with  the  best  re- 
in this  diocese,  I think  in  the  parish 
ir  Robert  Fergusson. 

There  are  two  or  three  residing  in 
England,  and  some  residing  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  greater  part  of  the  parish 
belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn, 
who  is  an  absentee  ; the  Lord  Bi- 
shop of  Derry,  and  Mr.  Sinclair, 
who  hold  small  parts  of  it,  are 
residents. 

The  Bishop  of  Derry  owns  about 
300  acres,  the  rector  about  200  ; 
about  1,500  are  held  in  perpetuity 
by  the  subscriber  paying  a small 
chief  rent  to  the  Marquis  of  Aber- 
corn, who  is,  as  yet,  an  absentee. 

The  great  proprietor  of  land  in 
this  parish  is  Lord  Abercorn,  i 
hitherto  an  absentee,  residing  out  ol 
Ireland ; the  Bishop  of  Derry,  James 
St.  Clair,  Esq.,  and  the  rector  of  the 
parish,  are  the  other  landed  pro- 
prietors— all  residents. 

They  average  about  15  acres. 
Held  generally  by  the  tenant  in 
occupation  from  the  head  landlord. 

They  are,  and  from  1 to  30  acres 
inclusive. 

Farms  vary  in  extent  from  4 to  30 
acres,  and  are  held  from  the  head 
landlord. 

I understand  from  10  to  20  acres  or 
more,  was  formerly  the  general  ex- 
tent of  farms  ; they  now  ai-erage  from 
half  an  acre  up  to  20.  Many  hold 
under  the  landlord  immediately; 
several  at  high  rates  under  the  mid- 
dle-men. 

About  50 ; chiefly  paid  in  meal 
and  potatoes. 

I cannot  say;  the  persons  who 
usually  have  the  making  of  the 
roads  employ  their  own  workmen, 
who  may  not  reside  in  the  parish : 
I believe  they  are  paid  in  cash. 

During  last  year  scarcely  any 
labour  has  been  expended  on  roads 
in  this  parish. 

Very  few,  owing  to  their  being* 
difficulty  in  laying  on  and  collect- 
ing the  cess  in  this  county. 
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Urney  . . Pop.  7,190. 

Urney.  . .Pop.  7,190. 

Camus  (including  Strabane 
Town)  . . Pop.  6,571. 

1 Ballynascreen  , . Pop. . 

Theobald  Jones,  Esq. 

Rev.  James  Jones. 

Rev.  Alexander  Gondy,  p.  m. 

Rev.  W.  Knox. 

The  Population  Returns  are  not 
within  my  reach;  but  the  Tithe 
Commissioners  have  returned 
10,708  acres,  of  which  277  are 
occupied  by  roads  and  water,  the 
measure  being  Cunningham. 

There  are  10,707  acres,  Cunning- 
ham measure,  in  the  parish,  ac- 
cording to  the  Commissioners 
under  the  Tithe  Act. 

About  7,500  statute  acres. 

33,000  statute  acres,  by  new  survey. 

No  public  common;  no  woodland ; 
no  waste;  though  there  is  a con- 
siderable tract  of  pasturable  moun- 
tain, and  reclaimable  bog,  the  ex- 
tent of  which  I cannot  ascertain. 

There  is  not  any  public  common; 
nor  woodland;  J cannot  set  forth 
the  relative  quantities  of  arable, 
pasture,  and  bog : the  roads,  rivers, 
and  waste  lands  amount  to  277 
acres  of  the  above  measure. 

No  public  common  nor  woodland ; 
about  4,300  acres  of  arable  and 
pasture ; about  3,000  acres  of  bog 
and  mountain. 

None:  I have  no  means  of  know- 
ing exactly,  hut  would  say  200 
acres  were  mountain,  waste,  and  bog. 

The  quality  ol  the  land  varies 
extensively;  £1  5s.  per  acre  is  a 
high  average  for  arable,  as  is  10s. 
for  pasture. 

The  average  rent  of  good  arable 
land  is  £1  5s.,  by  the  acre,  and  of 
pasture  10s.  by  the  acre,  of  the 

About  £1  per  acre. 

From  10s.  to  £1  10s.;  it  is  gene- 
rally very  high  rented. 

Con  acre  system  not  known  in 
this  parish. 

Tlie  coil  acre  system  does  not  exist 
at  all  in  my  parish. 

There  is  no  such  thing  known  as 
the  con  acre  in  this  parish. 

No. 

Unknown. 

The  system  is  unknown. 

No  such  system  has  taken  place 
in  this  parish ; in  several  instances 
the  farm  held  by  the  father  has 
been  divided  among  his  sons. 

Not  at  all. 

About  40  persons  have  emigrated 
within  the  fast  three  years;  prin- 
cipally young  men  and  women 
who  have  been  at  service. 

I cannot  speak  with  certainty,  but, 
I believe,  about  100  have  emigrated 
from  my  parish  within  the  last 
three  years  ; they  were  principally 
young  men  and  women  who  had 
been  in  service. 

The  number  of  emigrants  very 
considerable ; principally  servants, 
tradesmen,  and  small  farmers. 

About  90  each  year:  principally 
young  men,  to  America,  for  labour. 

They  have  gone  to  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  to  Bri- 
tish America. 

They  have  gone  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and  to  the  British 
Settlements  in  America. 

To  North  America  chiefly,  and 
the  United  States ; the  poorer  classes 
to  British  America. 

America. 

I believe  they  have  received  as- 
sistance  only  from  their  relations 
and  Inends  m America ; one  of  the 
iamily  goes  out,  and  so  soon  as  he 
can  spare  auy  money  he  remits  it  to 
_Tay  the  passage-money  for  his  relati 

They  received  assistance  from  their 
friends  in  America,  and  from  no 
other  quarter  that  I am  aware  of. 

ns,  often  his  wife  and  children. 

No  assistance  afforded,  save  in  the 
case  of  a few  individuals. 

No. 

Only  one  resident:  five  reside  in 

Sgf- *“ 

There  is  one  resident  proprietor ; 
the  rest  are  absentees,  three  of 
them  in  England,  the  remainder  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland. 

Lord  Abercorn  an  absentee,  living 
in  England;  Mr.  Skipton  resides 
in  county  Derry;  the  Creighton 
family  have  property  here,  but  live 
elsewhere;  also  Colonel  M'Alpin, 
who  resides  in  Dublin. 

One  resident,  the  others  non- 
resident, in  England. 

A the  land  were  divided  amongst 
; 'e  Prcsent  occupiers  it  would  give 
?"  aver“ge  of  1G  acres  to  each/  I 
have  extracted  from  the  Applotmcnt 
undehrt^  *e  Commissioners 
the  n thl!vlthe  Composition  Act, 
Severn  ; n itle?  of  |and  held  by  the 
_ oral  individuals  m the  year  1826.* 

Farms  are  from  5 to  30  acres. 
There  are  a vast  number  of  under- 
tenants ; the  practice  of  sub-letting 
is  general. 

The  farms  in  this  parish  vary  from 
5 to  50  acres.  They  are  held  im- 
mediately under  the  landlord. 

From  5 to  10  acres.  Under  the 
head  landlord. 

<o 

on  II,,,  1 ol  Oils  query  ; labourers 

aTways.  r°adS  MC  Plid  in  ,noney 

The  number  is  unknown  to  me  ; 
labourers  so  employed  are  always 
paid  in  money. 

From  the  opposition  to  the  pay- 

public  works  in  this  barony  have  |_ 
been  carried  on  for  the  last  year  ; coi 
repair,  and  many  of  the  people  throw 

Do  not  know. 

sequcutly,  the  roads  are  out  of 

J 

sSSSSgif' 

27  Persons  held  from  7 to  8 acres.  20  Persons  held  from  25  to  30  acres. 

,2  >•  >0  16  ..  30  ,.  35  ., 

I - p”! ::  « ::  Sr.S :: 

t ” o-  ” 9 ” 50  ••  60  ” 

**  >*  ,»  2o  ,,  6 ,,  CO  ,,  70  ,, 

-t  Persons  held  (lom  70  to  80  acres. 
3 .,  80  . ,100  ,, 

7 ,,  100  ,,  150  ,, 
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